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FURTHER PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO 
COLORADO STRIKE, LARGE FOUNDA¬ 
TIONS, AND INDUSTRIAL CON¬ 
TROL- Continued 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Nkw York ril’k. ,f<n\V'n\i .Vt. 10 a. tn. 

l*r{‘si*nt: (Miairuiiuv \\':ilxli. (’onmii>Ni<»iicr>' < >'(’otuull. l.riiiii'n, llanlnmn, 
Ballard. Wolnstoi-k, aad Connnou'i. 

Clmlriiian Wxi.-sif. Tin* Iioum' will io ordt'r. 

Mr. Law’S(»n, ytai will lalw' tho "laud. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON—Continued. 

Cliairinan W,\isu. Wliat an- tin* social <-oiidltion'* the siMiai lil'c—of tin* 
miners In eoal camps? 

Mr. Lawson. The so< ial In'e (»f tlie mima's m coal <anips h.is hocn \er> litMe. 
Sir. Chairman, parll< niarly in jlie <loscd t.tmi*^. where Die mine opi'rators Inive 
what we may term ah-'ointism. or lia\e prac(i<-ed It. and where despotism pre¬ 
vails, because of the l’a<i that lia*y own the- not only the mine-, but all of 
the ^Ttinmls, all of the buihiiin;s, and lln‘ places of imm p'at ton, as well as the 
schools and I'lnncli hulldin^'s, I had not (juite llnislaMi readme: this iiialter 
that I was pnitinj: in tlu‘ reionl last c\enin| 4 . about the uccitlenis that oci-nrreil. 

(Mmlrnmn Waish. .lust linish where ^o^ left olT last ni.ahl. 

Mr. Lawson. I thoneht jM*i-haps joii mmlit jtisi as well ^a*t it In con.se<’nli\(‘ly. 

•Tune 18: tioorpe Vohanmn icli, Monlone,u:riii. miner; aa'e. .‘in; married; .'I 
chih|r<Mi; was Kiliisl hy a fa II of lan k at t he Loyal mine, oiierateil hy I he Uo> al 
Fuel Co., in La.s Animas t’ounty. 

NovemlxT 17: .luan Vi^dl, Mexican; miner; ase, .71: married; 0 ehlldren; 
was killed by a fall of reek al the M..ri«'\ mine, operated by the Foloiado Fnel 
& Iron Co., in lats Animas County. 

November 27: .lolin (larlie, IVde; mlntT; a^<‘. od; married; o children; 
was Injured by a i>remalnn‘ sliot at the (takdaie mine, operated hy ih<‘ Oalolale 
Coal (’(>., in Huerfano County; die<I at lla* I’liehio Ho-vpii.ii N<»vemlM‘r 2M 

December 1(5: Thirty-.sevmi men were killed in a dust explosion nt Vulcan 
mine. operaie{l by the C<iry(‘ll Minin;' Leasm;; t'o. in (J.irtii'ld C<»nnty. 

TImt makes a bital of SI mim—a total of SI (hildreti, rather, ami 27 
Avidows; 44 men. The question, Mr. (Chairman. 1 w!iiU---or llie point to whl<*h 
I want to draw the jitlention of tin* commisxmn —is the rmniher of wid«»ws and 
the niiml>er of fatherless children left heeause of those coal-mine disnaters 
which have hapiteneil in f»ur Stati*: and f want to repeal that lli(‘ fatalities in 
tlie State of C(»iora<lo are so much than any place elsi* in the world— 

Ko niu<-h so (hat It shocks humanity. 

As has been stnteil yesterday, w'e just lake the deaths of the mliuTs killetl 
In the mines and the comjwiisation p.ii<l to them, not lncliidin;r any of the 
Injuries—they get a rale of 830.7.10 apiece. What are those poor widows; 
what are those fatln*rless children ;:oinii to tlo with that to start otil in 
life? That Is one of the thlnp:> that T think oupht to he consiilensl; I think 
that is the human side that seems to ma .so little consideration from the 
operators of these prreat corporations. 

I miKht KO hack Just a little way and asain ilrnw’ yonr attenthm to the 
tiling I mentioned yesterday when I said tliat a youn;; man rocs Into a coal 
camp and seeks employment. IaT us a.ssume umler all of the conditions I liave 
reclttHi that he Kots employment, and he is coinfM'llefl to remain tltcre heeause 
he does not know wliore el.se to j;o. lie has to keep his moutli stmt aeainst 
conditions, because If he <h»es n<»t «lo so he Is to he dlseharffefl. I/'t us 

assume that workluR under thosi* bail ami dann^Tous conditions that so many 
men have been comi>elIed to work under—lu fact, I have lasm <-omjK'Ued to 
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work iindor tliom iny-wdf, and ilmt is tbe reason I speak abont them na I do; 
this v<niritf nuai works tliere. and let u« assume that he has been Injured, 
(lulte Imdiy by the way. He (s surroundeil, not by his friends, not by people 
who bnvo fjikeu an Interest in him, but he is in this land owned by the cor- 
|)oratlon that owns tlie homes, that owns the boarding houses, that owns 
every single thing there is there. 

Tin'll Ih‘ is taken b» the company doeMr, a man not chosen by him or by his 
fellow men. but a man seleete«i by the eompany am! paid out of the money 
etieekeil off from his wages by that despicable chtsk-off .system we hear so 
immh alxml. 'I’hls man, lieciinse of his lack of exi>erience, because of his lack 
of km)wh‘dg<‘ in the me»llcjil pr(»fessirm, exiierlmenls on this yming man; then 
llnally he tiiids that he Is not able to do anything for him ami he sends him to 
thi' company hospital in l^ieblo, where tlie man dies. 

1 wain to say Mr. (Muilrman, In connection with this matter, that so far as 
the company liospiial Is conceriusl. It has a good reputation in Colorado, and 
I do not wani to '•ay an.\thing that, reflects <»n It, but I want to call the atten¬ 
tion of the (ommKsiou to the fact that It Is a company hosjiltal. Now, this 
young man dies there; and who sits at the Inquest ov(*r tlH‘ remains of hi.s 
demi taal.v? I .say it Is a company conmer, a man with a selection of men who 
are frieials of the company, and the reason I say that is this: In all of the 
years, so far as my knowledge go«‘s that coal has bis'ii mined in tlie Slate of 
Colora<lo. <Mdy tw<i verdicts that 1 can imm-hU have e\er been rendered not In 
favor id' I lie coal coinimnies. So. 1 say again that it is a company coroner. 

They have a luibil, a rallier stereolyped alTair In gi\lng their verdicts, to say 
this or thes<‘ men this man i.r these men liave committed .suicide or were 
kllh'd hy Iticlr own carelessness; and let me just repeat a note that was made 
on one case In Colorado, of a young man that was killed to illustrate my point, 
ttuit wllhoul a union am! without a union <‘ard In his pocket as Ids credential 
he has no friends. This I'oroiier In his note said; “ relatives and damn few 
friends.” 'Plmt. Mr. (’halrmau. Is the reason I say that it Is a company affair, 
and I <lo not know e\a«lly. hut perhaps after all lla* company has something 
to do with (lie ceniefeo lla‘ mail is hurii'd in. If the county Is not able to' 
furnish .scIhm»1s, If tin* county Is m)t able (o furnish chun-hes, I am not sure 
Imt tlie company also Annislies thi* cemetery the poor fellow is buried in 
after all. Ihit II di>es not matter so mu«-h aliout lli(‘ men to me. they are not so 
lm|M>r(nnt to uu' as the men who have famines, the imai who have familv ties 
ami leave tla*se hehliid them, who leave a number of fatherless ehlbliW with 
nothing (■* face the world with. 'Phose are the things whl<h 1 believe .should 
reci'tve the d(s‘p and earnest consideralbm of this commission In making (heir 
r«'port. 


Men often Uwv ilauger liecause of the fact that they have a feeling that the 
proi>erf.v of tlie <*<.nipany c\i‘u deservt's all the proKslioii they can give. I re¬ 
cited jestenlay. in a lu*i<‘f way. one of the Incidents that happened in a mine 
that was the prois'i-ly of the Cniorailo Kmd Iron Co. in whicJi I workeil I 
told how tin* mine io(.k lire and the mine was lilhnl with waier and In the 
meantime d e\p!ode<l. I want to say. Mr. Chairman, that after that water 
was pumped out (*f the mine I went i)a< k into the mine witli a number of other 
men io Imlp clean tq. the mine ami put It In eondithm to work; ami while we 
were working in the mlm> word came that s(unething had gone wrong. A imm 
came running Into the entry in whhh we were working, running quite out of 
breath ami ver\ much excited, iiml (ho thing 1 can rememher best was that he 
called to tm'. He calhsl my name. Kverj hotly stopinvl working to inquire what 
was wrong. Me tlld not get close to \i.s. but Jti.st close enough to call out his 
iiH^'^ige. ami he said, ‘Mack, go In and tell the num to come out; go inside and 
tell tin' men to 4'ome out: tell every one of them to <*ome out.’* Tlie men he 
mul refcrem<‘ to were W4>rklng about a mile farther hack in this entry We 
kt»cw tliat the mine was iille,l full of marsh giw. We knew that the men were 
back in tiu ie and that tlu're w«‘r<‘ mlle.s of entries so filled with this explosive 
m xtiire; the most dangerous thing, excepting the du.^^t, that can be found In a 
in no anywImre. W e had luyu InfonmHl Just llu» 4!ay before bv the fire boss, w’ho 

all ^ had begun to develop 

lire, and that tli^ere was danger of the fire and the gas coming together. 

po in 1 mile farther than wliere we were working and 
notify the men and see to it timt every man was notified. To see that evwy 
man was uotltivsl that there wa.s danger, ami tlint tliey must at once leave 
1 ? ^ to say that in doing this I don’t want to leave the imnresd^il' 

Uiat it was any great act of courage on my part—It was an uct of duty that a 
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coal miner has never yet failed, to my knowledge. In performing, Mr. CluUnnan. 
That U one of the things In a coal minor’a life. They have never, to my knowl¬ 
edge, falleil to do tlieir duty, either in protecting life or limb or In assisting to 
preserve ami protect the property of those they are working for. I mention 
that in passing, Mr. Chairman, just to illustrate what I said about the dangers 
to all of the people who toll in the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Golrig hack to my first question, please, what has been tlie 
social life of miners in tlie camps and coal mines? I want yon to as brleily as 
you con, but broadly, Inclmle all of that—that Is, what their broad social life 
is, and so far as education and religi<m are coneernetl, and then vhat their 
social.life is so far ns having a goo<l time is coiuH.‘rm*<l—a little jficasuix* and 
amusement, ami the like <if tlnit, If they have It. 

Mr. Lawson. The pleasure and nimisement afforded nwm wlio work In the 
mines, particularly In tlie closisl camps—1 want to talk particularly oI'nhiI 
those, Mr. Ohairinan, hecaiise I tliink I <an get at tills more specifically and had 
mostly in wlmt Is coimnmily called and known as tiu* c<anpany sahxm In those 
cnmpH. In these camps tlie men are not iH-nnitted oven to meet In their fra¬ 
ternal orders; they are not jvermltted to hu\<* societies even of tlielr choice, very 
often. They are watclnsl over and guldoti over and spied on by company <lctec- 
tives and company gunmen marshals, and if they should get together in n 
manner that SfH*ms to be In tlie least, In tlie minds of the marshals, suspicious, 
or if they should talk aliout tlie matters willi which they come in contact every 
day, or if thry should discuss the grievances that th<*y have, or If they sliould 
talk nlmut the wrongs that exist and prevail In tlie capnis, they know they are 
put out of the camp. They know they can not remain there and work. Ev<'n 
the company marshal has the power to drive tliein down tlie canyon, and he 
has done it nmtiy, many tinu‘S. 

As far ns the churdi part Is concerned, we have the testimony In the con¬ 
gressional hearing of Lr. Cook and Uev. l>r. McDonald. These testimonies 
speak for themselves. They demonstrate that tliero Is no social life, so fur as 
the church emi of it is <-on«-crntxl. They say they don't interfere wUh It, hnf I 
' say to you that they do interfere with it and with the preacher or the minister of 
the gospel who lives in one of those camps; lie ha.s got to do and say tlie things 
that the company boss ami sujH>rintendent wants him to do and say. And the 
same thing ))rcvails so far as the sclUMd-teacliers are eoncorned. As far as my 
knowl(‘dge goes, there Is very little, if any, effort on the part of the company 
to proMde night schools ami to cilneate men who work in and about the coal 
camps. 

In that connection I want to simply state this: That to give an Illustration 
lietwas.'ri tlie nonunion camps, the closeil camps, and the union camps, or where 
the organization oi»erates. 

In Colorado to-<lay, my colleagues and myself, with the assistance of Presi¬ 
dent Friend, of the Colorado University, ami a number of Ids professors, he 
has agreed to extend the extension work of Ihe Slate university throughout 
tlic entire State of Colorado to gi\e the miners an opportunity for a higher and 
better education. So they do not hav(‘ an o])i>ortunlty to luivo any social life 
to speak of. And they are comi)eile<l to go out of the camp probably on Satur¬ 
days or Sundays, If the mine Is not wi^rking. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the ordinary amusements? Do they have 
tlieuters or social gatherings of any kind or prize fights or anything? 

Mr, Lawson. Tliey have an iK-casIonal (lame. They have not theaters In 
their places of amusement that I can rwaill now. They have occasional dunc'es, 
and once in a while there Is a nmeting, jirohuhly held by the church pixqjle. 
But so far as my knowledge goes I can not In my memory recall where they 
have any real place of amusement oxc(*pt In one place that has l)een mentioned 
to this coinud.ssion. I happenetl to he In the camp when it was opened up first. 
Mr. Osgood, In Denver, drew your attention to the club they hod formed In one 
of the C. P. I. camps when he was president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
I do not remember If he said w here It was or not, but that was at Coal Basin. 
Coni Basin Is located about 10,(MX) feet above sea level and far away from any 
other town. It Is not a large camp. It w’as not a large camp and does not 
exist now. But they started the club there. And I want to say when that club 
started It started on w hat I thought and what appeared to me os being a gmsl 
basis. But 1 want to say It did not run very long on that basis. It was not 
V vSery long until the club wa.s practh*nlly worthless so far as the purpose It was 
lyitended to serve was concerned. That is the only one, Mr. Chairman, and the 
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onlv nliKf I <iin iu.» rooiii wliorf tlicre was anyehlng itoUen up, any place 

provided for social m.-miHoii for (lie m.-ii who work, I tneaa 

Clmlniinn \Vai..sii. Wliero were you during the strike of 1903 In the Colorado 


Mr.**I,AwsoN. I was In Xew Castle, Jlr, Chairman, during that iierloil, I 
might Stoll Just a moiiioiit to draw .tour attention to one or two things that oc¬ 
curred la cmnasllon with that. In comicctlon with that I itould like to draw 
the attention of this commission to a statement made hy Jlr. Uwkefeller, Jr., 

In IJXW, as mast trf .v<»u know, tlicrc was a strfko in tlio coal fields of Colorado. 
The men of the entire Slate stnn k. .111^1 ahont Hint tlnu* the Kovernor of titan 
iiuide tin* Miatemeut, If tlie press re|>orts him c<4rjMVtl>-. soniethlnp to this effect: 
That If tiH* miners of Id^ State sliould t'o on strike. ov4‘ry aKHator and every 
man ^^ho went on strike would he drl\en out of th(‘ State. I think that state* 
iiiejit was miolt* ellla*r in tin* liitt<‘r part of November or early part of Decenn* 
b 4 ‘r, and to show the .slKiiineame that was uttaclied aiiparently to fliat .state* 
na*nt !)>■ soim‘ |K*opU*, on the ITlIi <lay of Dei’enilMM*. lIMri, tlie lionies of five of 
the local leaders In New Castle, of whieh I liappened to he one. were d.vnamUed 
ami hhiwti up; and I want to say in (smneelion with that, ^Ir. Cliulrniun, tliot 
III) one has e\4’r heori pnnl>heil Cor the erlme. 

I want to state just as hriellj as 1 can also In tinit connection—I don't know 
whi'ther It has any cjaiiiecf ion or not, and 1 lio|s' it luis no conius'tion—hut I 
want to »!rnw jour attention to the fact that <in (lie 0th day of April, 1014, Mr. 
llm'kef«‘lh'r made tli(‘ statement tliat so far as his compan.v was 4'<incernod they 
would not r<s’oj;niz(* tlie T’ult«*d Mine Workers of Aineric.a; tliat tliey W’ouhl 
rather lose all llao iiad ln\este<l In the mines in Colorado, wlilcli meant In 
effis't that It was u lidit to a finish so far ns they were concerned. On the 
liOth (lu.\ of April, Jnsl two weeks to a <lay, Colorado liad Its lajdlow. I am 
KUre, Mr. Clialrman, I lioja* it had no connection. Init I want to draw the atten¬ 
tion 4>f the (SfmmlsNiou |o that. That Is tin* j>oint I want to mnke. I w'ant to 
draw t4» the atU'iilion of this coiiimls<i<ui that men of .‘<ncli ffreat power, lhe.se 
frreal captains of Industry upon wliose word liaiiKS .so much In tin* minds <jf 
rstHS'lnlly tlu* Kiinnum In the industry, that they shoultl he 4*\tre!uely choice in 
llu'Ir latii:ua;rt* and 4’areful what kind of sfatements they make. 

(Mmlnimn M'.\i,.sii. You mentioned SfuneUiln}: about the use of .scrip in the 
rom|»anj's store. Has not that la'en discontinued by all the companies in 
(’oh*rado llie use «>!' scrip? 

Mr. liVwsov. Th4* us(' of scflp. Jtr. ('liairinan. h.is Imsmi <lis<‘ontlnu''d b.\ most 
of flu' .store's. I wiiiit to- 

Chairman \Vusn (inicrrnptinui. K tliero a law in Colorado now forbidding 
the use of .s<t1|>? 

.Mr. L.\w.so\. Yes. Mr. ('iialrman. 


Clialrnian Waish. And it Is lieing ohserved. Isn't jt? 

Mr. Iawson. There was a law passed at>oIl>hing the use of scrip and truck 

nystem In ISPO placisl mi the siaiuies of our Stati*—1.“ years ngo. .Tanunrj' 1, 

ion. the Ci>!orado Tnel A Iron Co. imsied notices tliat scrip .should be nbol* 
Istu'd fr<au among tiiolr camps 

t^halrinun M'msii. Wei), had It Imsui partiallj' uImiIIsIuhI piawious to that 
time, or wlmlly aboil,siasiy 

Sir. I.\w\s<i\. Ir ma.\ )ia\e hoen liarlially aholisiied. ^fr. Chairman; I am not 
sure. Ihit it was being used qulle exten.si\c]y up to that time, and I want 
to say in connection with the .scrip. Ic^t tlie cominissiou may not fully under¬ 
stand, that a man wlio went to work In any of those mines, notwithstanding the 
fact that they liad a ciunpauy .store operated by one of tlielr sul>si(Uary com¬ 
panies, of coiirst*—l>ut I 4'an imt s(.*e tlie difforem-e—a man must take scrip from 
the mine beffiiv lie <'ou)(l get anytidng out of the store, unless he had the cash. 

But should a man go to tlu' mine clerk, where he luul to go fir.st and get the 

scrip which he may Inne coming to him—-let us as.sume he had $20 worth of 
scrip comtfi.g—he went and flrew the $20 worth and went to the .store ami .spent 
$10 of that in gn«s‘ries and merclmndN' and thlug.s of that kind that he might 
imhhI. AVhen he quit ids job, If he quit then, he could not get that scrip cashed 
and get |t0 from tlie company which issued U to him. but he had to take It to 
perhajw Hie saloon kee|x*r or the storekeeiHu- or s<MuelMaly else and give it to 
them at a 10 |)er cent discount 

Ohalrnmu Walsfi. Mr. laiwsou, you wid something nlw»ut “checkwelghmeiu” 
Very briefly', I wish you would state wluit u checkweiglauau is. I am going 
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aak you some other questions nhout It. nnd T know it is a long subject, but 
ptease state brieiU'- 

Mr. Lawson (Interrupting). T shall bo brief, Mr. Cliatrumn- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting), I do not meiin your testimony generally, 
but on tbnt 

Bfr, I-AWSON. A checkwelghman Is a man selectwi and employe*! by the 
miners and paid by the miners out of their \v/>g**s t** cbe<*k the weights of* their 
coal, with the company weigiiniHU. a man whose duty it Is to go on the tipple 
outside of the mine and watch the cars as they go *>ver the scali>s aij*! s*s* that 
the cool Is properly credited to each man in a**(*>r*lanoe with the true weights. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Is there not n law in the State of (\>!*»rn*Io nqulrlng 
or permitting employei’s, at their option, t** sehMt their own clu'<*k\volghman? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. In 1S07 the citeckwelghman law wsis tlr-^f ad»)pte<i 
In Colorado. April 11, 1012, the C<*lorn*h* Fuel & Iron C*». postial notices that 
the miners shotdd have a cliei’kwelghinan If tln‘y so d<^lnMl. Now, 1 want to 
say in <i>nne<*tlon with that stunelhing Ju'^t hrlialy. Mr. Chairman, something 
else. Some operators in te.stlfylng stabal that the miners ha*! a iHTf('(t right 
to have a che<*kwelglininn. If they wanted, they couhl have a clun kwelglmiiui 
on any tipple. I happen to know that Is i\ot a true ami oc>rm*t statement. Hut 
there was one mine there iminted to in Co!ora*h» that had a cljeckwelglnnan. 
That was the Starkvllle mine at Slarkville, in Las Animas ('mnity, in the 
southern pari of Coloijuio. Tlnit min**. \\lu‘n the strike came on—-as 1 say, 
to show h<»\v much the checkwelghman im'ans t(» the nu'n—wluai tin* strike 
came on that mine quit work ami mwor was able to turn a wtuH*l until the strike 
was settled, ht'cause every man went on strike there and romalniKl on strike. 
The checkwelghman without tin organl^calion to hack him uj) is md strong 
enough to enforce the just demamN of tin* nu*n. IL* is of no valtn* to tin* mine 
and the men realize that. Tliey know it is not <d nny use t<* go ami sele<*t 
a checkwelghman in tin* manner that titose men are luring sele<*te*I to-*lay In 
the State of (’olormlo to reiiresent the miners of timt State. f*»r the simpii* 
reason that safe men will he sel*‘cled jiml the operat*»r.s will hav** ,a very large 
liand in the .seleetlon. to R(H* tliat the c<*al Is pro|x*rl.v welghe*! from the op¬ 
erators* stamlpoint. Tlmt Is tlie reason that the miners hav<* no c«»nli*l**in*e in 
the statements that they can have clieckwcdghrnen without an organization. 

(’hainnan Walsh. You stati*<l that during the strike «>f y*»nr Inmie was 
blown up. Just ilescrllH* your borne after the disaster, 

Mr. Lawson. Well, the entire sid** of llie hniltling. Mr. Cladnnan. was l>lown 
out or blown in, as tlie case may be. It liapiMansI most fortunately for my 
wife and baby, a little .'I->ear <*1(1 <huighl(*r. iil that time that we had moveil 
what had originally been the bedroom away—«>r I might state .Mrs. Lawson 
bud. I did not have much to (h* with it. She insiNt<*d that we woiihl not use 
what had origlnnlI> bemi llie l)e<lr**oni. ixs'ausc* Ii \\:is tod small for a h<Mlr<H»m. 
and w’e would use what fiad Ikh‘ii the dining room. N<*w. the powder or ex* 
plosives were put under the window' of the be*lr*M*m, niul had we h<s*n In that 
room I am satisficil I wonhl not have lKH*n h**re to t<‘ll th<* story to you to-day 
and neither would niy Limlly he alive ami as well as they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your family in the hous<* at the time? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir: m.\ family was in the hi>nse. In fact w<‘ were all 
In ImmI asleep when the llrst e\phj'.i,m lo(*k place, which iny home was hom*re*l 
>vith. If I may use the term. 

Chairman Wai,sh. What effort was made to apprehend the persons who 
liad committed the crime? 

Mr. Law'kon. There was not much of an effort, ^^r. Clailrinnn. At a tunss 
meeting of the people of New’ (!aslle I was elected as a member of n committee 
to search out and s(*e If we couhl locate the iH*oph» who had coinmittwl the 
crime; an<l after quite some research~n detective also In the meantime had 
been empIoytMl—we guthere<l together enough evidence ho that tlie district 
attornejN Mr. John C. Gentry by name, told me personally we Innl enough 
evidence at lea.st to convict some of tin* men wdio were Invohed in the dynu- 
mitlng. But they wore not ever arr<*sted, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hy not? 

Mr. Lawson. For the same reason that very, very few men, if any, have 
©TW been arrested and trleil, let alone convicted, who have conmiltteil any 
Hjtoredattons against the miners who have been on strike In our State. 

^ Walsh. Is It true, as publlshetl In the press, that you had an 

^ligvlew yestmlay with Mr. John P. Rockefeller, Jr.? 
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Mr. I,Awsm«. Yo-m, sir. . » 

(Umlrnmii \Vai.hh, I wish you would kindly state the substance ot that 


Mp. Lavvmon. Yostcnlay inorninjj, I might state, Mr. Chairman, or rather to 
go hn<k a little furtlier. I was told several days ago that Mr. Ilockefeller had 
sent an lnvltjiti<»n for me to come to his offiee and meet him. I was unable 
to go, and yesterday I wtis informed on two o<‘casions that ^lr. Uookefeller 
desired lo uleia me, and he would remain In his office until 1 o'clock if I would 
go <lown iind call on lilni. 1 believed it \%as a proja-r and right thing for me 
to do, to a<-M']it the iiivitulion, and so Mr. I><*yle and I went down to his office 
aiul met Mr. Il««ketellcr ami .Mr. Mackenzie King there, ami we hn<I an 
informal meeting. 1 nant to .say it was a very pleasant, agrt'eahie conversation. 
We dlseussed .sewral tliitjgs. We <lls( uss<*d the ('<»lorado .situation in a very 
lnf<irnial way. I infurim*d Mr, Itoekefeller that I did not think very much of 
the plan outlined in (‘ehmido to bring alHUit i»n }idjn<tment of the grlevanees, 
ami sijgu'esieil tiial In iiiy eplnlnii tin.* best way would be for lum to arrange 
with himself and some ef Ids offii-Ials a meeling with our international presi¬ 
dent, for iiistaJH-e, or snme of uur international oflle<‘rs, Mr. Hayes or Mr. 
(Jreen, ami Ijave a conferenee \\ith tlmin, and if that was held I believed 
that a ])lan cmdd be e\ol\«'d tliat would bring jM‘a<e to the coal-nilnlng 
industry of (Ndoiinlo, (iulslde of that there was not nmeli else said con- 
eernlng tlie (Ndorado sH\ijition exeei)t he asked me about my oxi>erlence 
III coal mines, ami we talknl nbont those in a iiawt Informal way. I want to 
say tlial tlie meeting was friendly. I went there ami met him as one American 
<‘itlzen meeting nnoiher. 1 lUd not go there as an official of the organization. 

I went then' as a eillzen, and im-t him as a citizen. That is about the extent 
of our visit. 

(’hnirinan Walsh. (‘otmrdssloner Welnstoek wo\d<l like to ask you some 

(liH'.stion.s. 

Commissioner Wlinsioi k. Were you presejit y<'stenlay when Dr. KUot was 
testify lag? 

Mr. r.vwso.v. Ye.s, sir; T heard most lu' Dr. Kliot’s testimony, hut not all. 

I eonhl not eat< li all that lie stiid. Mr. Welnstoek. 

Commissioner Wki.n.stoi k. Li't me retid to >on this from Ids (e.stlrnony, and 
let me ask yon In Imw far ymi agn'e with Dr. Eliot on these points: 

• “tpu'silon. In answering questions submitted by some of my fellow commis¬ 
sioners >ou stated among other things that you regarded it as unethhail and 
unwise to ele<-t or (o reelect offiei'rs of the urgaidzation ”— 

Meaning the nidons— 

“eonvietml of crime. Do .\ou Umov of any Instances W’ln're that has been done, 
where unions lin\e elected or nsdei-ted officers wlio iia\e been convicted of 
crime? 

Answer. ‘ No’ Is rather a strong word. I otdy have such knowledge as one 
gathers from the puldiealioiw of the moment. Those puidh-aiIons have given 
me the impression that in regard to the dyiumdting eotivietlons the unions 
reelected iru'u who lunl heei» convicted. 


“Question. You lane reP'renct* to the case of .John Ilyan, iweshlent of the 
strtH’turnl-Iiam workers? 

“Answer. Thar is one of them. 

“Qiu'silon. Do yoti regard Unit as a mistake on the part of organized labor? 

“ Answm*. T regard It ns something worse than a mistake. 

“Question. How would yim describe It? 

“ Answer. As a serious moral otTeuse against the community ns H whole. 

“Question. I gather also from what you said that yem regard the greatest 
enemies of orgnnlzeil labor to he within the ranks of orgnniztHl labor, rather 
than without the ranks of organized lalM>r; and 1 Infer from that—and If my 
Inference Is In error I would i>e glad to have you correet It—that you regard a 
unUmlst an enemy to labor if he becomes a lawbreaker In the so-culled interest 
of unions? 

“ Answer. I do.*’ 

Now. how’ far. Mr. T.awson, do you agree with Dr. Eliot In his attitude? 

Mr. TaAwson. me answer In this fashion, Air, Welnstoek. that question, 
Iieenuac of my knowltxlge and experleiu'e and observation that great corpon^- 
tlons and great wmhlnntlons of capital nowadays can take any man or at®: 
woman ami convict them of any crime. And until the time comes when ^ 
lalMirlng man has the same standing In cimrt that the millionaire 
not agree witli Dr. Eliot. However, I do not know' anything about the 
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of tlie case of the structural-iron workers. That Is somethlns I never studied 
carefully, and I want to make this statement; I have nothing In coninion— 
I have no Interest and do not believe that a criminal of any kind ought to be 
fostered or encouraged. I do not care whether he Is the humblest laborer or 
the greatest millionaire that ever put his foot In this country. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You believe that criminals ought to be imnished 
whether they are within or without the ranks of labor? 

Mr. Lawson. I believe that all criminals ought to be p\inlshed; yes, sir. 
Society can not help but Insist on tbeir punishment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is your attitude, Mr. I.awson, In the mat¬ 
ter of the ol)servunee of law—what Is the citizen's duty, ns .vo\i miderstand It, 
in dealing with what he considers a bad law. Should he lake II upon himself 
to violate it beennse he thinks it is a bad law, or should he u.se his inllmmee in 
educating others to aid him in having the law changed? 

Mr. Lawson. I think. Jlr. Chairman, in answer to this (ineslion, that every 
man owes it to society to live nii to and obey every law; and If th(> law is not 
a good law, to iKse his intlnence to have it taki’U fnun the book.s or have It 
amended. In that emmecllon I want to draw your attention to one la- two 
things here .so that I can make my point clear. 

In (tolorado In is,',.?, nearly 30 years ago now, a mining law was adopted 
and placed upon the statute books of our State. So far as I can reini'inber 
myself, no attenthai was paid to it by the men who oisTtiled the mines of our 
State. In 1S91, ‘.’3 years ago, a mine-guard or deputy-sheriff law was iilaetsl 
upon the statutes of our State, and so far as I have ever Ixsui able to obst'rve 
this law was Ignored by the operators. As I slated a moment ago—no; rather 
in 18.S9, '^."i years ago, a hiw was placed upon our statutes which granted the 
miners of that State, or men or women in any other indiisiry, the right to 
belong to a labor organization, church, political lia'rty, or society. If they 
chose. In 1S!)7—17 years ago—an anticoerelon act was passed In our Stale, 
also in coniUM'tion with the right to join a labor union. Thi.s, <ir lltese, laws 
have never lieen lived up to by Ihe corporations of our State. .\s I said, the 
cbet'k-welghnutn law was passed hi LS07—17 years ago—bttt only sltict' April 11, 
1912, has it been lived up to by the operators. The scrip'system, In 1.8!»9— 
1.') years ago—tint! the O. K. & 1. posted notices .lanuary 1, 1913, that they 
wotild now live up to this law. The eight hottr a day law adopted In 1899— 
15 years ago—and the C. P. & I. posted notices March 1, 1913. Of eiairse, m 
con'iK-etlon with the eight hour a day law we can say several Ihltigs. The law 
was first declared nncotistltutlimal liy the Supreme Court, who said that the 
people of the State or Ihe legislattire ougbl to submit itn atnetidtiteni to the 
people to have it voteil on, and wheti they did the peojile of Ihe State of 
Colorado voted in favor of the miners having an eight-hour day by a inu.|orlty 
of about 48,1)01). 

Commissioner Weinstock. Anil that was through the referendum? 

■Mr. Lawson. Yes. Well, It was not through the referendum, bisatise It was 
submitted to the people ns an amendment to the constitution at that lime. We 
did not hitve the referendum then. So the eight-hour day law has bi-en In con¬ 
troversy ever since Ihnf time—15 years ago. Then we flnd that In 1911 the 
legislature adopted an eight-hour day law and tlie operators of our Stale, 
under the initiative and the referendum, submitted Hint law fbrough petition 
back to the referendum of the [leople; and then they iiiltlated a fake eight-hour 
law, and the people of Ihe State, who were not aide to understand or distin¬ 
guish the difterenee but «ho were anxious that the miners should have an 
eight-hour day law in our State, voted and eleetisi both—the original hill by 
something like 37.909 majority and what I term the fake eight-hour ilay law 
by something like 3,700 majority, with the re.sult that the members of organized 
labor were compelled to go Into the legislature and through that channel to 
the Supreme Court, who declareil that the legislature could annul any Initiated 
measure; and In tiiat manner he was successful In getting through Ihe presimt 
eight-hour day law, wliich, by the way. was the same tliat was submitted to 
the referenilura and held up two years longer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It, then, that you have the Initiative In 
Colorado, and the referendum and the recall? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. If you will pardon me, I Just want to make this one 
' brief statement in connection with the eight hour a day law. We have here— 
;■<« March 1, 191.3, the C. F. & I. posted notices that they would accept the eight 
a day law and miners would work eight hours. Yes; we have those 
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fViininlsHloiior Weikstock. Then, oomiag bock to my question, your attlt^e 
in that tlie law should be observed « hether It is a g"S>d law or a had law; ttat 
If It is rbmMaw the remed, lle.s In e.lu(atins the voters so that they will 

have the luw ehungetl or the Uiw.' inwa 

Mr. IsAWHitN. Hlr. 1 wuHt also ^'Ive you Hie names of two othei laws, 

whJIe ue nr«Mit It. wi as to tfer that all in coinph tely. . * 1 .., lou- Rut 

Comiiils-sloner tVKi>sroeK. I am not Intere>t(^l iiariinilarb "“J 

I want to ifet al Hie prlm liile ami to limi out what is your attitmie 
take, wiilrli I take it is timt you relUs t tlie .SiUitimeiil—voui* sentiment is the 
aentUiu^it of your fellow unionists 011 that subject* 

Mr. Lawson. J Hilnk 1 rellect ihe s4*ntiineiU of most of tlieni. 

Ckmiuilssloner Wkinstik k. Ami you know, tloiilitless. as the oomini>sion w*as 
mode to kiiow. om* of the ri^ascms offered by Hie oi>4*ralors in ( olorudo foi 
refusliii; to deal with or ret^oKnize tlie I’nited Mine Workers of Amencu was 
the eharja* that they made imnliisi the Vni!«sl MIm* Welkers ot America that 
thev were lawbreakers? 

Mr. J.vwsoN. V4‘s. sir; Hint Is mie of llie clmrses tliey mn-le. 

(kmimlssloner Wkinstik k. Now, as jinuff of that- 

(k)iunilssloner <>'('onnki i.. .iu'sl a niinuie, Hint they wen* what.' 

Mr. Lawson. They were law violators. 

Commissioner WKiNsrm'K. Tlie i»perator'. refiisisl to <lenl with the I niteil 
Mine VA’orkers on the Kiouml llinl they were lawbreakers? 

Mr. Lawson. I admit that was one of Hieir < haiK» v 

Coinmlssloiier Wkinsiock. And as om* of the i*roof'- tlial tin* I'lnted Mine 
Workers of America were lawhreakiTs Ihis wa** olVerod in testinion.x at Oen* 
ver. I am now n'mlln;; from the I>en\er rt.s.or<l of onr heannas in l>envei‘. 

Blr. Lawson. What pa^e. pU*ase. 

Commissioner Wkinsmhk. i*a;ie 

Mr. T*.\wson. I have that Imre Ipickin;: up houji<l \<»lumo|. 

Commissioner W’kinsiock. Not the 4•onare'^xiollal hearing. 

Mr. Lawson. Oli, your hearing in lK n\er? 

Contmissloner Wkin.hioi k. Ves; our lieanna. 

Mr. Lawson. Timt Is all riu'ht. 

CommIsMioner Wuinstoi k. The.\ sai<l, and I want to call \<»nr jittentiou to a 
pamphlet Issuetl by the (•oal mine inanas'or*'. M-rles 1 under title “Facts C<m- 
C'ernlnK the StruRide in (Ntlorado for Indn'.lrial Freedom.” (»n pa^e 12 of 

that pamphlet tlie followin;i appear^: 


liKNVKR. Colo., .l/;n7 2.?, i.9f J. 

Organize tlio men in your ci»mmunu\ in companies of ^olunteors i<» prot<*ct 
the workers of ('olorado a^^alnst tlie murder and I'lvmaiion of men. women, 
ami ciilldren tiy armed as.^^iNsln" In the employ of nml <-ort>oi\:tious servini; 
under the guise of Slate militiamen. 

Oallaw togidher for «lef4‘nsi\e purrsises all arms and timmunition legally 
Dvailnhle. S«*nd nana* of hader id’ ,\<Mir I'miipaii.N ami aeiual numher of men 
enlisted at onec, hy wiiv. phone, or mail, to \V. T. lliekey. MH'ivlary of the 
State AMierfttion of Julior. 

Hold nil companies subject to order. 

lHN>plc having arms to spare for tho'.e <lerend\o measurt*s are nsiin*ste<i to 
furnish same to local <‘onipanl«'s. and where no companies exist s^muI them to 
the State ft*tleratlon of labor. 

The State is furni^Uing us no protection, and we must protect ourselves, 
our wives, nnd children from tlim* murderous assassins. \Ve stM^k no quarrel 
with the State, and wt exi>ect to lireak no law; we Intend to exercise our 
lawful rlglii u.s citizens to ilefent! our Ilona's and our constitutional rights. 

John U. I.#awson, iiitermitional laiard iiicmlH'r. district 14, U. M. W. A., 
also presUlent State ftsleration of labor; John Mclvcnnan, presi¬ 
dent dlstrh't lo, W M. \V. A.: K. L. Doyle, secretary-treasurer 
district In, I'. Af. W. A.; Joitu Uamsuy. national organizer, 
V, M. \V. A.: W. T. Hickey, J^wretary State federation of lalwr; 
K. II. lloage; T. \V. Ta>lor; I'larence Mourehouse; Ernest Mills, 
secrt‘tur.\*tre:isiirer, \V. F. of M. 


It was pointeil out that that was a call to arms in violation of the State 
law; timt the miners were defying the State authorities; that tliey were acting 
as rebels; and that they were doing unlawful things in an unlawful way. 
Now, doubtless, there is some answer to that? 
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ilr. tukWsoN. Veg, sir. 

Qomml8Stoo«r Weinbtock. I am sure tlie commission will be gInO to bear It. 

Mr. Lawson. In the first place I want to point out the thing I have always 
said, that the operators have used every subterfuge, have not falleil to make 
statements that are not true concerning uiiner.s who were their former em¬ 
ployees. Ami when they state that that Is a violation of any law I want to 
deny the fact, and I want to ask the question. If you will la'ruilt It. Mr. Weln- 
stodc, to point out to me wherein that message Is any violation of law of 
Colorado at all. I deny it is a violation of law In that na-ssage. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. It seems to me. Mr. I.nw.son. If ,\ou put the ques¬ 
tion to me, any call to arms means war, and that there Is only one [Mover In 
the Unlterl States that has the right to declare war, and that is the (iovern- 
inent itself. That Is, if 1 organise men wilii arms to tight the Slate aulliorl- 
tles, I am certainly not a law-abiding citizen. 1 am cerlalniy a lawbr»>aker. 
In fact. I am a rebel. 

Mr. Lawson. Do you understand, Mr. WeinstiK-k. in your statement In answer 
to my question that if you and I were nelglihors—let ns assume on a form— 
and you called to me to come to ,vi>nr Imme and hrhig my gun. that your hom<‘ 
was being invaded by outlaws, that .vonr family was in dangt-r id' being ex¬ 
terminate, as well as yourself, would you be violating the law of Ibe Stale? 

Commissioner AVein.stock. 1 think If 1 issued a call, clrculab‘d all over the 
State, and called on everybody to arms I would be violating tlie law of the 
State. 

Mr. Lawson, AVhat would Ik» the (inference, asking one man and asking every 
man? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. I can stand in front of a house or a building 
wlthiait violating anything, but if I bring a Ibousand men to stand in front of 
that house or building I am. 

Mr. T,awson. AA'hal offense? 

Commissioner AVein.stocu. I am obstrnciing lb“ sidewalk. 

Mr. Lawson. That Is all. 

Commissioner AA'einsiock. .And interfering with the rights of the public. 

Mr. Lawson. I grant that. Hut that Is all. I simply state, Mr. AVelnstook, 
and I want to state as quietly ami as positively as I know how, that there la 
nothing in that call, so-called call to arms, that is In violation of our State law. 

Commissioner AA'kinstock. Mrs. Harrlman asks me to allow her to ask a 
question. 

Commissioner HAaatMAN. I want to know the dale when the miners'were 
armed, the strikers were amiiHl—Septeinlier 13, was it? 

Mr. Lawson. Tlie date they say Ihe.v were anmsi. Mrs. Harrlman. accord¬ 
ing to that call, I think was the ‘.’dd day of .April, or tliree da.vs after Ludlow. 

Commissioner AVeinstih i;. Tlie TJd? 

Mr. Lawson. Twenty-second—1 tieg [lardeii. 

Commissioner Harriman. Two days after Lndimv? 

Mr. Law'son. Two days after I.mllow. 

Commissioner Harriman. AA hen tlie deputy slieiifl-, wlio were appointed by 
Jeff Ifarr, the sheriff of Htierfano Count,\ 'I 

Mr. Lawson. A’es, ma'am. 

Commissioner TIariii.ma.n. AA'hen ia- leslilled that itie.v wei-e armed? 

Mr. Lawson. Yto, sir. 

Commissioner H.\brim.vn. As soon as lie appelnleii them? 

Mr. Lawson. A'es. 

Commissioner Harriman. AA'Imt was the dale'' 

Mr. Lawson. Septeintier 1. If I rtsall. 

Commissioner Hcbriman. Hefore ScptenilMT 1. or Septeinlier 1? 

Mr. Laavson, Aliont Septeinlier 1, 1014. 

Commissioner Harriman. 1014? 

Mr. Lawson. 1013 1 mean to say. 

Oomratssioner Harriman. Ludlow was 1014—April, 1014? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, ma'am. 

Commissioner H,aiuiiman. Do you know of any strikers tielng armed before 
those gunmen, deputy sheriffs, were armed liy tlie C. F. & 1. Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. No; I do not know of any, Mrs. Harriman. hut If you will 
pardon me, because of the many Indictments against hundreils of our ptHipIe 
Ut.tbe State of Colorado lieenuse of those distiirlianees, I will have to decline 
Into the details of the thli^ that have taken place. I happen to be 
the many Individuals indicted on a number of charges, and tf you will 
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exruw' me. 1 will have to decline to bo Into the details as to the arming of men 
and things of that kind. I will be glad to answer any questlon-s. however, that 
you riiay a.sk If I can that are outside of that particular zone. 

Coniuilssloner W'ErNsxocK. 1 wanted to ask some questions in that con¬ 
nection. but under the circumstances, as you explain, that there are indictments 
out and It would embarrass you to inako answer. I shall refrain from asking 
the question, 'riiero Is one <ither iKiint on which I would like to get your 
statement. .Mr. l.aw.son. In the document that you rend yesterday afternoon 
to the commission among other things, as msirly as I can recall the language, 
yott made the statement and went on to say tlnit you lielleved that the United 
Mine Workers of .\merlca were worthy to be rccognlz(sl and dealt with because 
they always obwrvcil their (vnitracts? 

Sir. I.AWK<iN. Vi'S, sir. 

t'omnii.sstoner tS'>.i%.sro( k. 'I'liat they had not vhdated any of their agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Uawho.n. Vt‘s ; I made that statement -pardon me, or a stafenient similar 
to that. 


t'oimnlssloner Wei.nstock. That was the suhstance? 

Mr. l„\w.so.N. Yes; that was the gist of it. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. .^galn quoting from the proceedings at the Uen- 
ver hearing, 1 want to read this, which was (tlYeretl in testimony hy the oiier- 
ntors, and ask the atiswer to It, if there is an tinswer. 

I have here a dipping from the t’oal .\ge. a imhiieaticm issued somewhere 
In the Knst, under d.ite of Decemher ltd, ItlKt, whUh eentains—I will not read 
the whole thing, hut will just ttiko tlie heart out of it, aial yon can answer It. 
It Is Issued hy the Assoehition of Itllamimms Coal operators of Central I’enn- 
sylvanla,^hOI Itotz Itiiildlng, aial tiddressisl to .Mr. i'atriek (iilday, president 
district No. li. U. JI. W. A., Morrisvide mines, I'cniisylvanhi, dtited I’hiladclphla 
December 12, lOK), und It says: ’ 


“Peak Rtk: The execnfi\(* hoard of the -\ssoeiation of P.itnminoas Coal Oper¬ 
ators of Central Pennsylvania held a nasulng here to-day, api>rovisl and 
directed timt tlie follnwing (■omnuinl( at am lie forwarded to jo'n at once.” 

And then It gW'S on through siweral wla'rcases, and 1 will' just deal with the 
one toneliing on broken contracts. 

“ Wherea.s rules 12 ntiil i;i of said agrccmcnl pro\ide ‘slnadd differences 
arise botwo-n the opcriilors and mine workors as to tlie mi-aiiing of tlie pro- 

vlsUms of this agreement, or about ... not specilicanv meiinoned in the 

agreement, there shall he no snsiKsislon of work on aoi oniit'of sucti dlfletehces 
but an earnest effort Im; made to sellle such dillVicrices liiiniisllatclv.’ " ’ 

Then It gims on to say furl her: 

"Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that rale No. ].■> provides ‘ the rigid to 
hire and ilksebarge, the management of the mine, and the direction of the 
working foiws ’ are vested exelnsivel.v in the operator, and the United Mine 
Workers of .America have absolutely disregarded this rule lit that thov have 
at numerous times .servtsi notices on substantially every operator belonging to 
our assoeiatlon that unless all of the employ.s's working for snob operators 
shouhl become members of the union on or lielorii cm taln dates mentioned in 
said notices that they, the mine workers, wonhl close or shut down the iiper- 
utors’ resiieetive mines, and In many Instances di<l close the mines for this 
reason, and refused to return to work unless sneh nominlon emplovees were 
discharged. This conduct Is In direct violation of vour contract and specifl 
rally Interferes wltli and abridges the right of the operator to Idre and dis¬ 
charge; of the inaiiagemeid of the mine iind of the direction of the workim- 
forces; this eondnet in violation of contract on part of the mine workers as 
well ns that mentloneil In the prettsling paragraph, lias resulted In more than 
IW) strikes thiring the life of our scale agreement; and 

“ Whereas, notwithstanding the fact tluit tlie otierators nppenletl to you ns 
president of the United Mine Workers of Aimwlea of district No. 2 to enforce 
and carry out .vour contract, and your reiwntetl admissions that the mine 
workers were not living up to their contract, but that you IndlvlduaUv were 
doing all In your power to compel iierforintince thereof, nevertheless "it has 
been open anil notorious that your snhoiriclnls, organizers, and like employees 
have been continuing this line of conduct down to the present date.” 

Then It goes on to say: 

“Be it remlred, therefore, That the operiUors enter a vigorous protest ahd 
demand of Patrick Ollday, president, and executive board of the mine workers 
of this district an immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore recited, and 



itfai they SlrtWIy enforce on the part of the mine workers their covenants con¬ 
tained to said contract, and In event of the failure to cease such conduct within 
the next 10 days that the president and secretary of the operators’ associa¬ 
tion shall call a sitecial meeting of the memliers thereof for the purpose of 
considering the final dissolution of Its association on the specific ground that 
It is useless to enter Into contract obligations with a body thaf steailfastly 
refuses to fulfill the same and which no ollicinl apparently has power to wil'nrce. 
“fours, truly, 

“ \V. It. ItoBicit'rs, Secretary.” 


Will yon tell us what you know ahout this case, Jlr. I-nwson? 

Mr. Lawson. I would like to know If that Is all that Is contained In that, If 
you know what happened as a result of that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; we do not, and for that reason wc Invite your 
statement In that connection. 

Mr. Lawson. I think, in the first place. Jlr. Wolnstock. the Coal Ago Is the 
official journal of the coal oi)orators. This statonicnl is published concerning 
district No. 2, a partially organized district. I do not know very nnich about 
the statement or the conditions that prevailed over in I’eniisylvanla. but I 
want to reiterate my statement, that If that condition incYiilled and wns taken 
up with the Internal ional executive board of the ITnlttHl Mine Workers, those 
men. If they were under contract and had violated the contract, would either 
have returned to woik or gotten out of the orgnnlzutloi\. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You note the claim Is made here that (here were 
a hundred strikes in violation of the contract. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; 1 have heard that claimed so many times nil oyer the 
country that It is fnmillar to me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is It u fact? 

Mr. Lawson. It is not a fact. 

(ioinmlssioner Weinstock. How many .strikes did take place In violation of 
the contract? 

Mr. Lawson. There might have been—and I will he as fair ns I can In this 
matter. I.et me admit that there may have heen here anil there In this conn- 
try a local strike, wherein some members of a local union who were no! per¬ 
haps good union men siiceoeiled In misguiding memhers of Hint pnrtleiilar local 
Those very few Instances have hwn charged up against the Unllcd Mine 
Workers of America as a violation of contract, when, as a fact. In nearly 
every instance I can recall that has ever come before the International execu¬ 
tive board—and I have been a ineinbi-r of that board since 190!)—the matter 
has been taken up, and the men have eilher gone back to work and stayed at 
work under the contract or the charter has been taken away from them and 
they have been put out of the union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon notice that In this connection Mr. Qllday, the 
president of the district. Is qiioti'il as saying that he had not heiMi nble to en¬ 
force the law, but that he was doing the best he could—that up to that time 
he had failed to enforce It. Now, I gal her from what you said—he says here: 

“Be it rcsoirrd, therefore. That the oiierators enter a vigorous proliwt and 
demand of Patrick Gllday, president, and the executive hoard of the mine 
workers of this district, an Immediate cessation of the comhict hereinbefore 
recited, and that they strictly enforce on the part of the mine workers their 
covenants containeil In said contract.’’ 

And before that It said: 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that the operators appealoil to you as president of 
the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2, to enforce and carry 
out .vour contracts and your repented admissions that the mine workers were 
not living up to their contract, but that you Individually wore doing all In your 
power to compel performance thereof, nevertheless It has bi-en open and 
notorious that your subofficlals, organizers, and like employees have lieen^n-' 
tliming this lino of conduct down to the present date.” 

Now, seemingly the officials there were utterly nimble to carry out their 
part of the agreement. Tlicre Is nothing to Indicate to us that these men were 
dladpllned or that the charter was taken awny, or that they were ordered to go 
back to work, unless you had testimony to that effect. 

, Hr. Lawson. In the first place, I wonted to again call your attention to the 
that the Coal Age Is one of the official Journals of the operators. 
^Kmmtssloner Weinstock. The Coal Age Is not saying this; this is a reso- 
aHiYjpaffied by the operators. 

HPI^^iwaoN. That is the same thing, so far as I am concerned. 
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CommUglonPV Wki?;»to(K. The CiMil Xgp simply published It. 

Mr. I.AW 80 X. Tlie operntors are iiiiikliiK the nmteiitiiai there that these thlnjs 
are takltit; place, and until I ceuld ki«>« all of the facts and what action was 
taken by Mr. fllltlay or by the international executive Istard. I would not be In 
a position to answer that question as you would desire to have it an-swered, but 
I am not wIllInK to take the oiicraiors' stideiiients that the miners of any State 
have vIolatMl the law without havimt more full infia-malion. 

ComndssiotH'r Wkix.stock. Von do tad ktao\. tiien, oiiiit jtctlon was tjiken 
by Mr. GlldayV 

Mr. L.vwson, No. 

Couiml.ssiota-r \Vkin.si(m K. Vonr tiusner. then, is that 5011 can not state more 
specillcall.v liccauxe you aii‘ not ramiliar with tlic facts? 

Mr. I,A«KON, .\s i statisl in tlie tirst place, in evcr> cast' tliat has over been 
brouttht beftirc tin* district tiryaniziditai—titosc nien—if tliere have lasen any 
violathais, and I do tad pretend t*t sttj that tin* coal miners' union is s.) iter- 
fetd yet that every man in the orynini/ation is iryinir to ilo cvcrytliint; he can 
to keep the contrai ts. an> more lh;m the operator.s ilfi. loit I lni\e found a yooil 
many dozens of oiK*rators in my exiaaiencc wlio hait no remind whatever for a 
contract, Mr. Welnstock. 

But until we know what ticlion Mr. (iildtiy Inis t.iken, and until we know 
what action—hi the event lie t'all.sl In his ilnlics—the inicrnational liotird lias 
taken, it is md itossllile to tret at ll'c facts in ilic case and alve an intellincnt 
flimwcr to your ipicsti-»n. 

Oommlssloncr iVtaNsriaic. I tldnk it Is material for tlie commission to know 
what the facts are In tids case, otlieritisc tin' cliartte tlnd tlie coat miners were 
tnillty of eoidract lireaKim; wioild stand nnconlnnlicteil. and I tlilnk, in the 
Interests of tlie i'nited Mine Workers id' .\mcriia. Mr. I.awson, yon should tret 
the fiiets and transmit tlicin to ns for oiir rccorils. 

Mr. I.Aty.soN. 1 will try and tret tliem, .Mr Wciii'tmk. 

Oonuiilssloiier WniNsiocK. Tlial Is all. 

Cbairmaii iVvi.sii. t'ommissioner I.eiinon wislies to aslc some iiuestioas. 

Oonindssloner I.ksxo.n. Mr. l.awson, Inivc .mu aii.\ idea as to llio mimlicr of 
mines beliitr mieraled in tlie is'iilral district of I'cnnsy Ivaiiia ? 

Mr. tiAWsoN. No; I Imve not; I can md sa.\ liow many, Init I know llicrc are 
a itreiit many. 

(kimmlssloner I.hxmi.n. I>o yon lldiil; if would lie an exatrecration to say 
there were over l.iKSl? 

Mr. TjAWso.x. No; 1 do not lliink it would; I am seiislicil tiicre are a .irreat 
many more than that. Init I hate not cot die exact luiniher. 

Ooinmlsshmer I.knnon. Now. contracts are airriH'inimis enicri'd Into lietween 
the i’ldled Mine Workers, as an ortranlzation. and tlie operator'’ ortranizntlon. 
are they not 'I 

Mr. I,\wsox. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.snmiv. If there were tiol.ilions of tlie coniract or of the 
terms that are eiiiliodi<‘d in the cenlracl liy linllvidnal miners or liy a Innicli 
of miners wlio are on the shift in a mine, woiiid that he a violutiou of the 
contrnet hy the iiiiltisl Mine Workers? 

Mr. Lawssox. It would not, tint it Ini' hisn so considered hy the operator.s, 
and that Is tlio way lliey yet lliese nian.\ violations, Mr. Isnmon. 

Coniml.ssloncr I.knnon. Do you know anytliiny of the alloyed violation of 
contrnet wlilcli tisik tdace in the Danville district of Tlllnols two or three years 
ago. ami the suhsixiuent action of the miners of Illinois in that case? 

Mr. Lawson. I can not recall tlie details of it. 

Oomml.ssioiior I.knnon. Never mind tlieii. 

Mr. I.AWSON. I rememher somethiny alsnit it, Init I can not recall the details. 

Oomuiisshiner I.knnon. I>o yon know as a memher of line exi'cntlve larnrd 
of the Unltisl Mine Workers of any Incident where Individual miners have 
broken eoiitrncts or the terms of a contract and it had lava hronyht to the 
attention of the general executive otllcers where they have not undertaken to 
the utmost of their ability to sec* that the individual membei-s complleil with 
the agreement? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes: tlieix" have been a number of eases of that kliai that have 
happeneil in our organization. It bad some. T think—one or two In the South¬ 
west: I think then* have been one or two In Illiimls, and I think perhnps one 
or two In I*enn.sylvaulu of that kind. I went onee my.self to a local union ht 
our district where the ojienifors elninieil a vlolntlou of contract and I fbui^ 
a number of grievances there; I think seven grievances the miners clalitei, 
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aiul tb» men hnd gone so far Hmt tliey quit. The operators c-ouipluliuMl of it. 
and the president of the district requested me to go with him to the local union 
and see if we could not get the matter straightened out. I went to the local 
meeting with him and learned that the men Inid quit their pinivs Itecause they 
claimed they were Justifled in so doing. They cluimcil that the j)it ho».s and the 
superintendent had iH'en so arbitrary and had violated tlie terms of tlie con¬ 
tract themselves to a point whei-e they could not stand It any longer, and they 
hnall}' quit the mine. I took a copy of the agreement out of niy isicket and I 
took a copy of our international coustitaUon out of my isK-ket and read holh of 
them, or parts of both of them, and I said. “ Why, it iloes not iimke any dlffer- 
enee whether the operators have violateil the contract or not; the fact re¬ 
mains that you yoursehes have uot takeu your grievances through the proper 
channel. Now,” 1 said, " I want you to pass a motion in tliis meeting lo wlis> 
«>ut the motion itassed already calling the strike, to liave it rescinded, and wlien 
you pas.s that motion I want you lo larns aiiotlier motion putting tlio.se men buck 
lo work.” They pas.sed both motions us 1 asked tliein to do, and asktsl me if 
I would go witli tliem or with tlie president of tlie district to tlie iiiliu" tlie next 
day to take up tlieir grlevaiues, amt I tolil tlusii I would. 1 told tliem in talking 
to them ulaait tills iimtter. “ You liiive vtolaPsl tills contract ami tlie liitermi- 
tional organization will not stand for it. and If yon do not go hack to work 
to-morrow morning, ns an liiteinatlonal oflicm- I will take ,\onr cliarter olT of 
the wall myself.” 

Tile next morning we went to tlie mine: we wont to llic pit lios.s anti tlie 
suiierlutendciit. Tliere was u gisid deal of feeling tliere amongst tiiose two 
.sides. I listened lo tliem a little wliile and got tliem all out of tlie room, every¬ 
one except tlie pit laiss. tli(“ siusM-liitcndeiit. and tlie president of tlie illstrlct, 
nml askeil them wliiit tlie tiouble was. 1 saiil to llieiii. “.YItliongh the men are 
wrong they Insist on an ndjiistmeiit of tlieir grieviiuoes, lint tliey will go back 
to work at once liecmise tiiey liiive agreed to do timt. Now, let us lliid out liovv 
far the grievances claiimsi hy tlie men are riglit." We wont over tliem one by 
one. and tliey admitted to me that every one of tlie seven grievances—that in 
every one of tlie .seven grievances tlie men were eorrei’t in inakliig tliuir com- 
plaliit, and tliey adjusted tliem niul they got tlie men buck to work, and tliey 
never had aiij mots* troulile. T'liat is tlie way tlie organization docs liusliiws 
coms'riiing tliose matters. 

<'ommlssloncr Lkxnox. It tin- iiidividnal operntors in any State wliere yon 
have collective barguliiing with regard to contracls fails to live up to tlie terms 
of tlie contract, do .vou then clinrge tlie oiieiators as an orgiinlzallon wltli Imv- 
iiig violated the eontruct? 

Mr. Lawson. INisitlvel.v md. Tlie miners do not clmrge up to tlie orH^rators, 
or tlie operators’ iissociatloii, any violation of contract because of tlie fact that 
one Individual operator, or In fact a group of operators, has violated the con¬ 
tract. 

Commissioner Lknson. Now, I want you to make clear, and this Is the first 
time I have evm- indlcatetl by any premise how I wanted a question niiswere<l. 
There have la-en a number of witiie.s.s<'.s who liave testitied as to what colletdlve 
bargaining consists of; quite a iiuuiher of them have tndicnteil tliat it is au 
attempt on the part of th(> unions to secure a eontrolllng voice, or at least a 
Iiotent voice. In the linaiiclal nianugement of the companies, in the hnslness 
inanagement of the coriioratlon or Individual employer; tliat it goes Into all 
of the ramifications of the business of tlie employer. I want you to tell ns what 
collective bargaining is ns understood by the L’nlted Mine Workers and as ap¬ 
plied by them; Just what it covers, and wlvether It iloes cover at all any of these 
things that I liave mentioned whicli liave been testlfleil to, directly lii some in¬ 
stances and indirectly In some others. 

Mr. Lawson. Collei-tive bargaining by tlie I'nltisl Mine Workers of America 
is the negotiating and the reaching of n written agreement between the miners 
nml the operators, tlai terms of which are ,spei-lfied In the agreement. 

The miners have always concedeil the rlglit of the operator to einploy the men 
he chooses, to discharge the men he chooses, so long us the men discharged have 
done something that the company Is justifled In discharging them for. The 
miners do not have anything to do with tlie operating etid of the company ; they 
do not have anything to do with the selling of their coal or the dictating to 
, ttira what they slinll clinrge for their coal; they claim that is the operator’s 

, Soj&r as the question of the miners interfering in any manner with the ofier- 
a^p|_eiid of a corporation or coal company, I want to say this, that wlille in 
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IJpnvpr lK!toro a State Joint leKialiitlve committee the operators were contena- 
imt, or t>ietenillnt!~lPt me put It that way, for that Is all It was. Just another 
BiiblerfuKP—that If the miners would put up a bond for their good behavior, 
If thev uoald Incorporate Just enough so they would do differently than they 
were iloing, then is-rhaps things would be all right. I asked how much bond 
they thought we ought to put up, and I forget Just the amount In dollars and 
cents agreed on by the opt'rators. This was Mr. 0. L. Bond, of Denver, who 
represented the ois-rators of our State as president of the operators’ associa¬ 
tion at that time. 1 said to him, “ I )o I understand you to say, Mr. Bond, that the 
miners of (Colorado should put up a surety bond guaranteeing they would not 
\lolate their contracts in any manner?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “Are you 
willing that the company should jnit up the same kind of a bond that they would 
not violate their contracts?” Me said, “That would be right.” I said, “You 
know that the miners themselves have not the nmimnt of property or money 
to enable them to put u|) a bond themselves?” He said, “Yes,” I said, “You 
know the district orgaidzatlon or the local organization has not enough money 
to jiut up this bond?" He said, “Yes.” “Then,” I said, “the International 
organization will he compelled to ptit up this b<ai<l for the miners.” He said, 
“ Yes.” “Then, ilo I utnierstand that the International organization should put 
up a bond for men they hav(' never .seen and over whom they have practically 
no control and do not know who they are? Do I understand .you to say that 
the miners should hav(> something to say ahottt who should bo employed?” 
Anil he said, “The miners should .say who should be emidoyed In the mine, as 
to every man lhal shotild he etuployed in the mine.” I said, “ Jlr. Bond, I have 
been in this organization a good while and as an oflielal for some time, but the 
time has not yet eome w lum I am willing to ask or to aeeept any such conces¬ 
sion from the operators, liecatise we do not ask It. If the ndner.s should select 
all the men theinsidves who are going to work in the mlne.s, or put all of the 
men out of the ndnes they do not clioose to kcej) there, they could bankrupt 
liny eomiiany In this Slate, On the other hand, if the miners juit up a bond the 
oiierators could bring in men who wonhl continually violate agreements, and 
under that bond the operators could bankrutit tin.v international organization.” 

Commissioner I.knnon. Mr. T.awson, that Is iiertinent, of course, to the gen¬ 
eral conditions and the existence of Ihest" contracts, or collective bargaining, 
but 1 will ask the (ptesthai a little differently. In presenling these agreements 
to the emiiloyers doi's the Unlttsl Mine Workers of America endeavor to cover 
anything except the wages, the hours of lidior, inotecthm for life and limb, and 
the cmulltlons that have to do with the workmen and their emiiloyment in the 
mines? 

Mr. L\wson. No, sir; it does not. 

Ciamnl.sshmer I.knno.n. That Is what It covers? 

Mr. L.vwson. That Is what It covers, exactly ; things id' lhal character. I will 
put It that way. 

Commissioner I.exnon. ,Iust one or two other questions. t\*ere you present 
at the Denver hearing at the time .Mr. Welborn testllled? 

Mr. Lawson. I may not have btHUi there all of the lime; I was not able to he 
there at all of the hearings. I was there a part of the lime. 

Commissioner Lkn.non. .\re you aware of the fact that he testified that the 
Colorado Find & Iron Co. exiamded, 1 believe it was, IfdO.tKKI for arms to arm the 
deputies and tlte gunmen that were opi'rating in southern Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. I either heard It or read It In the luess. 

Commissioner Lk.xno.n. That testlinonv was gi\en. Has the union, so far as 
you know, in Colorado, ever apiiroved a violation of law, or have they ever per¬ 
mitted their members to violate the law? 

Jlr. Lawson. No, sir; not In one single Instance, so far as I know. 

Commissioner Lkn.non. Do you know of any iieople who have Iteen charged 
with violations of law In connection with the contest In Colorado who were, for 
Instance, members pi'rhaps of the Protestant Cliurch or of the Catholic Church 
or of some military soch-ty. where those ehurclu>s or societies have been charged 
with criminality bwause of these Individual memliers being charged with crime 
of some kind or other? 

Mr. 1 j,vw80n. Not tlint I know of. 

Commissioner I.knnon. How do yon neoount for it, then, that If a union la 
atmliarly chargetl—that If a union inemher is similarly charged with the com¬ 
mission of some offense that the union is imme<Uately charged with being the 
criminal? 

Mr. IdiwsoN. It seems to be the eonmion custom of employers of lalKW in 
country who are opjiosevl to organized labor to charge every crime In the eoMn- 
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<Jar to the door of labor; It seems to he one of the svjhterfuRes they nse s<> much; 
one of the thincs they give out to the public, leaving the Inference that the or¬ 
ganization is a lawless organization, and also that It la desimllc In its (lenlingB, 
when the fact of the matter Is that It comes as near l«‘lng a ileniocratlc organi¬ 
zation a.s any In the country. Kvery man in the orgunlzation has an opisirlunlty 
to voice Ills sentiments. He has an opportiitilty to cast his ballot. He has an 
opportunity to speak on every (luestion. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Mr. Lawson, in tb“ inilustry in which you have spent 
your life work, of course (here must have been union ami nonunion workers. 
What has be*in your observation ns to law-nhi<llng citizenslilp as compared lie- 
tvveen the two? Wliich of the two have had more of Its numbers arrested for 
drunkenness, for wife heating, and tlie aliandonment of their families and chil¬ 
dren, and the other crimes and misdemeanors that are commlttisl usually In and 
among the members of industrial communities? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, If I coulil give a particular and specitic answer to (hat 
unestion I sliould say. Ilrst, tlie very men wlio are seh'ctml by tile o)a>rators 
tlirough the slieriffs of those southern counties, that they are the men who have, 
violated those laws and iiriucliiles tlie most; and, in fact, (here are a great deal 
more of (hose men found in the ranks of the nonunion minors than (liose in the 
rank.s of the unions. 

t'omndssloner Lennon. I think (hat Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner llallard has a few quesiious to ask. 

Commissioner ISai.lakd. I umlorstand you to state, Mr. Lawson, In those 
camps In Colorado, run or operated us nonunion camps, tlu* men do not have the 
pleasures anil do not have i luhs; the.v <lo not have ttu-aters and (he ordinary 
pleasures (hat men in the cities and towns and otlier places liave, 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; that is my knowledge. 

Commissioner Bali.aiu). Are lliere not some camits in Colorado where they do 
trmit with (he union and where they are unlonl/.eilV 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner IlAi.LAim. In (hose camp.s do the men have clubs and theatera, 
and are there not better schoolhousi's than in the camps tliat are not unlonizeil? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; the men in any cum|) of any size have a union hail of 
(heir ownt where they hohl tlieir meetings, and other public meetings are held 
there, too. J,et me elte as an illu.s(ration the earn]) of Lafayette or Louisville or 
Kuix'rlor or Marshall or ICrle or icrederlck, in (lie northern fields. They have 
lialls which tliey own or lea.se, but Louisville and Lafayette Imve (heir own halls 
and have their meetings every week, and (hey go there and mwt, and the hull Is 
I'pen to anyone else wlio wants to hold a meeting. They have a little theater 
ami other forms of amusement ; in fai't, (law en.|oy a goisl deal more liberty, us 
well ns social iileasures, than lliey enjoy in the closed canipfi. 

Commissioner Ballard. 'I'liere lias been some little confusion lutrlmps about 
checkweighmen. One of the mine oiierators in Colorado testllled that in selling 
coal wliich was shipiasl on the railroads an accurate welglit was keiit of it, and 
(lie companies, in fact, liave hooks to sliow tliat tliey paid tlieir men for as 
niucli coal as tliat showed, and tliat tlierefore (liere liad been no discrimination 
against the men in tlie amount of coal us to tlie uinoiint of tlie coal, and that 
tile men had really gotti n tiny for all of tlie coal mimsi, b<>cause it tallied with 
the amount of the coal sold.- Is that true or acceptisl by the laboring men? 

Mr. I^AW.soN. That quesllon, Mr. Ballard, brings to mlnil one of what I 
cull the cheapest and sinullest trli'ks the oixirutors have liemi known to employ 
in this way: It is perhaps true that the railroad weights—I will assume that 
it is true that the railroad rates may (ally with the amount of coal paid to 
the miners, but wherein does the miner get Justice and get the correct weights 
If the operator or the pit boss or suiierintemlent—and I am assuming, of 
course, they are all operators, because they are under their Jurisdiction— 
wherein I say do they get justice or their Just weight If those suiierlntendenta 
or pit bosses take from 100 men so much coal and give It to other men In pay¬ 
ment for dead work or day labor performed? You see that In mining the work 
Is nearly always on the contract basis and the men get so much ii ton. There 
is no checkwelghman on the tipple. The coal comes out and the weigh boss— 
why, it is a common thing that I do not think anyone will dispute—the weigh 
boss on top helps push the cars. I have stood on many of the tipples and seen 
It myself; he will push the car clear across the scale and dump It without paying 
any attention to the weighing of the coal. They keep the checks underneath the 
,'gar. to keep them from being stolen. Then he takes the check back to the 
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lltiu> welKlilnK room and IfioVs and fens how much that man was paid for the 
day before or the w<‘ek before, and If it is 2,000 lajunds he takes Ills peMll 
and marks 2,000 pounds or any other amount he feels like putting down. He 
whftt it Is on tlint o«r ninl luis no otlior way of knowing. lit that way 
there In u great <IejiI of coiil piirioined from every ciir. I will admit that tiiere 
are some e?:<c*i»tloiis atid tiiat tliere are .seme operators who are lionest enough 
to Hi'e that the men got their just ^^eighls wittniut having ehef*kwolghn>en to keeiJ 
watch over it. lUit wljere the superintendent comes te chec’k up the amount of 
(tml oil a railroad car. if in* euiph^yed .\ou to do dead work, which wouhl 
amount to .$KK>, or .ptHt ia il»e pay i)tniod. lie could take from this amount 
of coal oil hand and pay >ou that with .so many fMimids of coal, and in that 
way pay you for the dead work. And tluit is tlio way it is done, and that Is 
why the oixnators are able to .sa.\. *• Why, wv do not take their coal; the same 
amount of loal is paid for.” And they can show on tlielr lKx>k.S they ha\e 
paid fur .so lunch coal, wlien thev have sioloii it from .some man and paid it 
to unotlier for pa.unent of dead work 

(?onurilssioner IIai.i \iu). I und(*r>rand It. Inir never did liefore. But tlie 
limn that gets tiie co.d in paxment would lie not have some ticket showing 
that he received eoal and not money for dead work? 

Mr. L.\w.so\. No; it would show lie lias hei-n given So nuuii coal, he has so 


many pounds of eoai a inotiili. and tliat is addxsl (o the oilier tonnage. In all 
prohaidllty the man would know that he was paid in coal, but he coiiUl nor 
tell where tlie eoal came from: he would not Im‘ in j>osltion to go to the boss 
in a nonunion camp and .sa>. “You .stole this roal from some other man and 
gave it to me.” He would iu>l sta\ llaae long If he did. 
roiundssioner \*\u \ui». Thai is (ho wax it is ilom*. is jf? 

Mr. L.\w.sos Vim. sir. 


(’oriimlssionei’ B\m vim. TIhto i> another ♦|i(es(ion. We haxe lieanl a great 
deal of the cheek-off sxsioin. and 1 would like to luise that explaimal a little 
more In (hiail jind wheihri* or not xour miners’ union always insists on that 
method of collecting .xoiir dues? 

Mr. L.vwsov. Whoa the men <»r miners in any di.strhg go Into a joint con* 
ferenee wdlh the ojxenitors tlu^y ea<'h submit to the other parlies n wrlttmi 
iigreemeiit. Tlam fhex take Ihu]) of ihmn and sit tiow'n and iliscu.ss them and 
go <i\er every dxdail until tliey arrive at a eoncitision. when the contracts are 
.signed, i'sually in that contra<'t il stipulates that the clieek olT shall be one 
of the jirovlshms and that trom tlie wages of every man will be eli^cked hi.s 
dues, a’^srssimaus. “tc. .Vow. In (‘olorado. let me sjxeak for 4»ur district, and 
then* are so many disirjrts alike, but I pnUer to s|«*ak of that one—we have 
liad the <'lUM-k-otT s.xstem then* sims* PM)d. \Ve sigmal our first joint contra<'t 
wllli the operators and haxm had that .s>si,-!n from that time np uniH now. 
Kax'li man signs a hlank form which status that, “I hendxy derire to have my 
dues anti m> assussmeius. «i<‘,, clterkiMl otV hy the c<»mpauy.“ And that Is givxm 
t»» tiie clerk. It Is given to him as a proteetion to the eomjatny tigainst any 
critlelsm. 'I'heti xxhen tlie pay day xemes armind at the end of the month or 
whatxwer thm* the clie< kweighman turns into the iderk the numher of names 
niul the amounts of the ilues or as.sessnu*nis. to he dt‘duct<‘<l from the wages 
of every man. and Haw tire deducliMl in the same manner n.s they deduct 
powder, oil, houst* rent. iHmrd. tioi tor. and evor.\thing else. But there Is no 
dissension: therx* is no dispute In tie* matter at all; the men agree to have It 
chcH’kexl otT. 


The point, I think, in your (im*<tion is tins; Suppo.se a man comw and he is 
not wililng to agiHv to the cla*<*k oil*. Well, assume that he is not willing to agree 
to tlie check off of his poxxder, of his oil, of his tooLs, (►f his tool shui*peiiing, 
and all other things that contiilmte, to the niaimgenient of the mine. If he 
Hays. “I am not willing to he chei’ked oiT,” he must mean it all, and the boss 
says, “ I will not employ you then.” and he is not employed. 

Commissioner B.\i.i.a}u>. in thi'i wax the udiu* o|>erators cM»lleet the ilues for 
the labor unions? 


Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Is tlial xiom* itt an.v other l.alMu* unions that vou know 
of exc*ept the United Mine Workers of Americji? 

Mr. Lawson. 1 am not sure. The United Mine Workers of America CH[>ernte. 
perbaps, differently than most other unioms, and their w’ork Is so much of it 
contract work that it demands a different form of bargt^inlng with the operatora, 
Commissioner Ballard. That Is nil. 

Ghairmtm Walsh. Mr.s Harrlnmii lias a question. V‘ 
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Commissioner Hamuman. Is Hnybotly taxed for the sahtons? 

Mr. Lawsok. The sjiloonkeeper has been taxe<l, accoislliift to mv nnilerstand- 
iDR, in Otdorado, and the testimony a.lduced before this commission nurt the con- 
Kreasional investigating committee Is to the effect that the snhs)nkee|>er l.< taxed 
40 or 50 cents a month for every man tliat works In the mine as rmitnl In cer¬ 
tain of those coal camps. 

Commissioner H.\1(bim.\n. Wlio h that done h,\ ■> 

Sir. Lawsox. Ity the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (iarretsoii would liko to ask a question. 

Commissioner OtitUKTsoN-. As your experioiae in dealing with eia|>loyi'r.s— 
has your experience in dealing with employers taught you that for the ptiritosi' 
of inspiring that imtttml confidence that is necessary to the making of an 
agreetnent, and that mutual rcsiiect that Is ms-essary for the malnlenaiice of It, 
that there must also be a mtitaal apiaehenslon In regard to what the result of 
hreakltig the C(aitraet would hi‘V In other words, the fear of (>ach fi>r the other 
If unfairly dealt with? 

Mr. Lawson’. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Iariikt.son. And any sy.steni of doaling helwis'ii ein|>loyer and 
employee that has not that element of fear in it is valueless? 

Mr. liAWSON. That Is correct. 

Comtnlssloner (lAiutKrso.x. Has It occurred to you or Is It .xour heliof that tin' 
refu.snl to sell home's to the men In tln'se closeil ciimi>s Is fouinh'd on the <'co- 
nomic advantage that ticcnn's to the eoinpany from Its ability to c'vlet or the 
stifling of comt«'tltion In the .stile of material and gotsls to the mt'n? 

Mr. liAWsoN. Y('S, sir; that, in iny jnilginent. is tlu' retd renson at the Isdtom 
of the whole thing. They will not soil tln'in laanes for the ri'ii.siai that if a 
man quits or is dischargi'd or If he violates tla'lr local town laws In any manner, 
by going out, for illtistrallon. to Trinidtnl or Widsenltnrg or any other place and 
bii.ving groceries, they may discharge him. and he can not remain In the house : 
he must leave the camp and taki' his family with him. 

Commissioner G.cKitKT.soN. In the conr.se of your dealings or conin'ctlon wltli 
these' indnstrltil prolilems in (‘oloniilo hits It evi'f heen brought upon yon per- 
soindly crliiumil assanlt from any einplojer? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I have hoeii followed around. I expect, prolailily ns nntch 
as any man In this country, Mr. C.arrotse n, hv some of the eoiiqiaiiy's thugs. 
1 hiivo been arrested ami thrown in jidl and aicnse'd of carrying ii gun when I 
did not happen to have a gun with me. and I have idso Iss'n stmt down on tla' 
nuiln strec't of a lltih' town In the Weed In broail daylight hy an operator, la'- 
eatiso of the stand I had laki'ii in the strike of Several Utile things like' 

that have Imiipemsl. (Laughter, 1 

f'hairman Wai,.hh. Ladies and gentlemen, jiloa's* make no andihh ex|)ro.sslon. 

Ccaninlssloner O'Connell would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKr.i. You sac \on are tinder Indictment In Colorado at 
the present tlnu'? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir; a few. 

Commissioner O'Connhii.. How many limes |i,i\e ,von lieen indicted? 

Mr. Lawson. At tlie present tina' I tliink there are alamt It) Indlclmeals 
against me; I tldnk If) sishIIIc cliarges. 14 for murder, a couple for assault 
with Intent to kill, 1 for arson, and I tliink 3 for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. They got rid of S a little while ago for trying to iinjieach a .lodge for 
throwing some of our bojs in Jail In tin' iiortliern tield, Iml I ttilnk tlit're are 
10 .still pending. 

Commissioner O’Connf.ll, How many imlictmeiUs wore lliere altogether in 
Colorado during tlie strike? 

Mr. I.AWsoN, I do not know Iiow maii.v indictments tliere have l>een alto¬ 
gether, but I think It would run np Into tlie tlnnisands if tliey were counted, 
but I think there are sometlilng over 300 men under Indictment now In the 
different counties. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. That is In connection with this late strike? 

Mr. Lawso.n. Y'e.s, sir; In connection with this recent strike. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. Are there any Indictments against the operators? 

Mr. Lawson. Not one. 

Commissioner O’Conkkli. Were there any suits or cases brought against the 
operators. Individually or collectively? 

l' Mr. Lawson. No; there was not any against tlie oiierators that I can recall 
i'Mfit now, except tlie operator who I said shot me on tlie street in New Castle 
;;i||»10O8i but 1 was speaking about this present time. No; there was a number 
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of tho militia who were tried by the military court in Colorado for the murder 
of three men who were killed after they had been taken prisoners, and also 
for the mtirder of the 14 women and children that were murdcreil In Ludlow, 
but those people have all la.’en exonerated and ttirned loose. In fact, they are 
still, I understand, In tin; otnploy of the operators. 

(kjinmis.sloner 0’(.'oxNKi.t.. That Is, they were turned loose by the lower 
court? 

Mr. Ltw.sov. Tnrtied loost' by the military court, the militia. 

Comnil.s.sloner H'tJo.NNEi.L. What was done In the ca.se of the man that shot 
you V 

Mr. I.AW.soy. .Nothinij. 

('onual.ssloner o'Con.nei.i.. He was exoneraled or dl.scliarsetl? ■ 

Mr. l-.^w.so\. He was not—1 will tell .von what happened to him. 

Commissioner o'Co.wki.i,. Did I undcr.stund you to say that he was ar¬ 
rested or that suit was hrouttht aKnln.st him? 

Mr. l..\u.sos. He was anested ami taken Inane and molten out of the country. 

Commissioner O'Cos.nki.i,. WIio was he arrested hy? 

.Mr. I.AWKON. Ity a deiaity slieriff, one of his friends. 

Commissioner (I’Conneii,. Was he ever hnaittht to trial? 

Mr. Lawson. I was just koIiik to tell you aliout that. When the case came up 
for heurlntt, the idpht before the hearint;, tho district attorney, John L. Hray 
hy name, of tlie iiinlli Jnilieial district of Colorailo, jfot iii) Just before 
(siurt adjourned and nolle-jirossed the case. He .said, ‘•These charges come 
out of the strike we art' Just going through and it is a strike charge and I 
do not heliet(! wo ought to pn-ss tlie case.” So the case was nolled and never 
came to trial. 

Commi.ssloner O'Connki.i.. Ho '\a.s an operator? 

Mr. l.AwsoN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner D'Conneii,. Operating a mine in that district? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. And he left tlio country, you say? 

Sir. Law .SON. No; ho Is still In tlie country. 

Conmd.sslouer O’Con.nki.i.. I thouglit you said he was taken away. 

Mr. I.twsoN. Ho was taken away for tliat period. He was not In Jail. 
He was taken otf and hid out hj some of Ids friends. He was arresteil by 
Deputy SheritT Ititter. 

<\>mnilssloner O’Connki.t.. Was he aellvo in tlie strike afterwards? 

Mr. Lawson. No; he was not very aeine in (he strike afterwards. 

Commissioner 0'(,'onnei.i„ Wliy did lie shoot you? What was the particular 
reason assigned for It? 

Mr. Lawson. It lnii>|iened something like lids. If I can tell you briefly. I 
would rnther tliat some one else .should talk about this. 

Commissioner D('on\kii. If there is anything you do not want to answer 
because of Its retlei'tlon, you need not do so. 

Mr. liAWsoN. No; hut I would prefer that some one else should talk about 
me than to talk about myself. 

The fact Is that an article aiipcared in a paper he ran also and I was 
Informed that another man had written tin- article. A little fellow that 
weighed about 2.'td pounds. I met him one day and asked him to explain It 
The result was that in my desire to have It exiilained he struck me. and when 
we got through this other fellow look It up In his paper and challenged me to 
meet hltn in New Castle, which was our home. I met him in a barber shop a 
few days afterwards-— 

Commissioner o'CoNNF.i.t. (Interrupting?. .\nd what was iiniilled In hl.s 
challenge to meet you; was it to debate or (Hunbat? 

Mr. Lawson. He eballeiiged uie to meet him and fight him. He talked about 
the fight this Ollier fellow mid I had, and he was not satisfied, and said he 
wnntetl to meet me, and thri>e or four days afterwards I happened to meet him 
In a hartaw shop and we spoke to each other apd I said, ‘‘ I understand you 
have ehallengerl me In yonr pajier.” Ami I said “ I have.” I said " You 
know those things don’t get any better after they have aged,” and we talked 
quietly about It, Just ns quietly ns we are talking here, and he Invited me Into 
the street. I said, “ Y'our wife and babies are In the buggy out there In tte 
street and yon had better take them home.” He said, “ You don’t need to thlDk 
about them; I am able to take rare of them,” and I said, " You liad better do 
that and If we have any differences we can settle them all right” There wa<' 
no talk about a gun or anything of that kind; I did not have any gun with mft 
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AS It developed later. He Insisted that we go out in the street and I snid, “All 
right; the street Is goo<l enough for me.” and I did not have any hat or coat 
and my vest was open anti he went Into the street and 1 jumped off of the side¬ 
walk, which was 2 or 3 feet alKive the roadwnji, and he walked to hla buggy 
and pulled a pump shotgun out from under the lap robe and turned around and 
threw a shell Into It and invited me to take my metilclne, and 1 did, and that 
was about the extent of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman has another quosthai slu' wishes to ask you. 

Commissioner Habbiman. I want to know when was mariial law declaretl in 
Colorado? 

Jlr. Lawson. It has not been declared since J903, to my knowledge, Mrs. 
Harriman. 

t'ommissloner Habbijian. Not declared since 11H).1? 

Jlr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner Habkiman. Did not the militia make arrests? 

Jlr. Lawson. Yes; tlie militia made many and many arrests. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Iiid any of tliese peoiile arrested serve terms in 
pri.son? 

Jlr. Lawson. Yes, madam; a great many of tliein; some are in there yet. 

Commissioner Habbijian. Who tried tla)se ctises? liefore whom were those 
eases tried? 

Jlr. Lawho.v. a great many of tiiem have not been tried—In fact I don't be¬ 
lieve any of them have been tried, <ir wllli very few exeeiitions. The military 
commission never tried any etisi's, lint tlie.v held persons there sometimes as 
many us 40 days at a time, and then turneil them loose; did not prefer any 
charges against them in a civil court at all. 

Conimlssloner H.utBi.MAN. How many? 

Jlr. Law.son. Oh, I couhln't say. Tliero must have been hundreds of them 
altogetlier. Tliero were so many tliat we did not keej) count of them, Jlrs. Uarrl- 
man. It got to be sueh a common thing that—women even were arrested and 
held In jail. It did nol semn to make very much difference who they were, ns 
long ns tliey were In sympatli.v with the strikers. 

t.'lmirman W.\lsii. I Iiave been asked to ask .von this question; If the comll- 
tlons were such as you have described in tin' clo.sed mining camps, why 
didn’t the miners move away from there? 

Jlr. I.vwso.N. If I knew who asked Hint question I would ask him where they 
were going to go to. Tlie miners, like most otlier workmen, iiave got to keep 
on working every day to keep the wolf from the door. And they are brought 
into those countries, or mining fields, or inducetl to go into tliem, with the under¬ 
standing that conditions are pretty good; and after they got there—I am speak¬ 
ing of the closed camps now again—after they get there they find, to their great 
dlsapi«»lntni»uit, that they are not wliat they seemed to be, and they ore not 
able—they have not got the money to move their families away from there, and 
they would have to lettve the State almost to find a place to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock says he has another question. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If tlie oiierators were guilty of lawbreaking or • 
.-rimes, has any effort been made <ai the part of the unions to have them 
indicted? 


Jlr. I.AWSON. The unions in Colorado iiave discovered some time back, Jlr. 
Welnstock, that wliere tlie operators have such a great influence and sueh a 
great part in electing the olTielals of our State, and partlculnrly the Judiciary in 
these counties, it is not of very much use trying to have tliem Indicted. At least 
we have decided not to bother them at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You .say .vou do not think It worth while to have 
them indicted because the operators have the power to elect the oflieials of the 
State. 


Mr. Lawson. I say they Imve in a large measure tlie power and they do 
exercise that power; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Jlay I ask this question, Jlr. I.nwson: In nearly 
every State In the Union the wage earners are in tlie majority of the voters. 
Does that hold with Colorado? 

Hr. Lawson. Yes. 


Commissioner Weinstock. The majority of the voters there are wage earners? 
Mr. Lawson. Yes. That holds gootl, In my jiulgment, in Colorado, 
^mmlssloner Weinstock. Are the wage earners in Colorado In sympathy 
the miners? 
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Mr. I-AWHON. Yes; the yireat majority of them, and have so expressed thenn 
fiel vefl. 

(^miiiiiKsliimT \Vki\.st(k K. N<)w, j<iu have ttie rwall there, have jou not? 

Mr. Lawho.n. Yea, sir. . , , , 

Couiinlsaloner Wkin.sio('K. Then If olliciala are ele<'te<l that, in tlie juilginent 
of tile workers, are ineoiniieteiU or dislionest or unlit, what Is to pi'event them 
from applyini; the reeallV r > n 

Mr. Lawko.n. The reiall Is such an e-xpensive article or luxury, 1 shoulil cull 
It, and so eumhersome yet in our State, that It would he quite a Rood loiiR time 
before ne could ris-all any otiicer. And we understand that the question of 
recallliiR tdlicials Is lad always the best thiiiR to do, because of the fact that 
you can not act to the iieoide to Ret them to understand the grievance. And 
while It Is Iriie that the uage eaiiaws are in a majority, it is a most unfor¬ 
tunate thing tliat Ita'y do not all possess the hdelllRcnce tliat tliey slioilld pos¬ 
sess aial IIk‘ undci'slanding id’ isditics and its ways. 

tloimnlssloner WtassrocK, Well, then, are ne to understand from that, Mr. 
I.awson, tliat despite I lie fact that tile is-ople of the State of flolorado have 
Riven practically to the workers the rlylu to (ireient had laws lieiiiR jiut on the 
stuttile iKsiks by virtue of the referendum and tlie right to put on the statute 
hiMiks laws iti flieir interest and in tlieir protection liy virtue of the itdtiative. 
and tile right to recall derelict olllcials, despite the fad that tlie issiide of 
(lolorndo iia\e Rheii those htessiiigs—political hlessings—to the wage earners 
*pf the State- 

Mr. I.vwsoN (interruiding). Yes. 

Coimiiissioner Wi-.ivsrocK (coiilimiiiii: I. 'I'lial democracy in t'olorado is jirac- 
tlcally a falliii'e'i 

.Mr. l..\wsoN. Yes. I want to iiiakc tills .sialeiticnl quite fraiikl.i tiiid quite 
candidly. Ileniocrac.v in Colorado has been a most miscralile tailiire for some 
years. 

Comiiilssioiier WniNsiocK. Isn't tliat a most serious rellectioii on the i.isiple 
of the Stiiti' of ColoradoV 

Mr. I,A\\,so.\. Yes; 1 tliink it is; and I think the same reflection niiglit he 
spread out to other .States than Colorado in rids I'nion. 

Coinmissioner Wkivstock. If democrac.i- is a failure, then wlierein lies an.v 


hope*/ 

Mr. I.AWSON. In inaliiicr it elTectiic. 

Coumilssioner Whinsiim k. Well, how else wotihl yon make it effeetive than 
to put the hallot in the hands ot every \oter In the Slate to enact laws wlih'li 
will he in the iiileresi of the majority of the State? 

Mr. l.vwsoN. I will loll you liow 1 think it could he made effective—by every 
iiiaii at the liead id' or in every corporation eomplying with the Jaws liiinseif 
mid giving to the working people .social and iiolltical liberty and industrial 
justice. Then democracy will reign in their or in any other .State. 

Comndssioner Wkinstock. Well, if the iwople of the Comiiionwealtli give to 
tlie workers of that Comiiionwealtli every oiiiiorfiinity, by tlieir votes, to enact 
such laws as seem to he in tlieir liest interest, and they (dtlier will not or can 
not or decline lo avail themselves of tho.se iiossihilities, what more can he done? 

Mr. I.VW.SON. How can .von avail .vourself of a lew. if the men whom it applies 
to refuse to live iqi lo Hie law and tlie vifflcials of certain counties fail or re- 
fu.sv' lo prosecute them. In other words, it amounts to lids much: It is getting 
to the place, in my Judgment, where men must reingnize It as their duty to 
society to live u|i to Hie laws fliem.selvi-s without being iienallzed, w'lthout be¬ 
ing couvictisl of wrongdoing. 


Oommissioner Wkinstixk. Hon't yon see, Mr. I.awson, that when it is ad¬ 
mitted Hint Hie nuijorlty of Hie voters in Colorado, as in otlier States are 
wage earners, and wlien it is adniiltvsl tliat tlie law imikes it possible for them 
to legislide In (lielr own selftsli Interests if they want to, beeiiuse they have 
the iMiwer of tlie miijority vote, and they full to do that, that it Is an awful 
relieetion tqxin the lutelllgenoe and civic spirit of the wage earners themselves? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I will plead guilty to the Indictment so far as the wage 
earners are coiioerned; and I also want to say that It is a greater reflection 
upon the people who unilerstanii the law and have Hie intelligence to know 
what law means, to violate it eontinnally and every day. 

Oommissioner ’Weinstix'ic. Then how can yon hold the operators responsible 
for the neglect of the wage earners themselves In performing their civic duty? 

Mr. I.AWSON, I am not flmling the fault with the oiierators for the wage 
earners not doing tlieir duty; but I am finding fault with the oiierators 
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Ing every taw that pertains to lalwr nml mine Insim'tlon in our State vear 
after year when those laws are on ovir statute books. That Is the fault I am 
finding with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The reme<l.v bad l>een placed, according to your 
own statement, absolutely, in more recent times, in tlip bauds of tbe workers, 
and they have failed to apply tbe remedy. 

Mr. Lawson. Ves, sir; and tiiey will eventually apply tlie remeily. It will 
take time for them to be e<iucated to tbe place where tliey will understand that 
they must effectively wield tlie ballot ami not let live otlier fellow do all the 
dictating to them. And that time is coiidng. In my jmlgment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am asked to put to you tida question: TImt tlie 
Surve.v—a weekly puldicatlon called the Surve.v—in an article on tlie t’olornilo 
strike, states tlmt wages are generally conceded to lie good in Coloriulo. Have 
you any comment or correction to make on that statement? 

Mr. Lawson. 1 did not get tlmt last part. 

Commissioner Weinhtoik. Tlie Surve.t, In an article on the Cidonido strike, 
states that wages in Colorado are generally conceded to be giKsl. Have you 
any comment or correction to make on that point. 

Mr. Lawson. I have got this comment to make on it, .Mr. Weinstock: That 
the wages of ('olorado are lower tlmn tVyoming. Montana, and Waslilngton: 
and, in my Judgment, they are not conciHital, liy me at liaist. to be good, and I 
want to say this in comiection willi tlmt, for fear I may he misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. It is not nlial a man earns in Colorado tlmt counts; It Is 
what he gets wlien tliey get tlirougli with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were sa.ilng a little while ago. Mr. Lawson, 
that if an applicant for a Job at a mine should refuse to pa.\ for tiie things 
that lie uses—his |«>wder. Ids fuse, and other things—thal tlie company would 
refuse to employ liim? 

Mr. I.AWSON, Yes. 

tiommissioiier IVeinstock. (If course tlie company would Im (lioioaglily Justi¬ 
fied in tlie refusiil to employ him if he faibal to do tlmt- 

Mr. L.vwson (Interrupting). I’ardon me. Let mi- get lids—if a man refuses 
to let tile company cinsk off Ids wages tlie amount of the store ami rent and 
tnnvder and all tisils, blacUsmithiug. and so foitli, tlmt tlie.i will lie Jiistilied 
In diseliarging lilm? 

<Commissioner Weinstock. I’erlmps I did not iimlerstaud tlie situalloii. I 
undersfiHHl tlie sltuatioii, as you cxplaltieil it. to be sidistiintialiy tills; If 1, as 
a miner, for instanee, am emplojml In a mine, tliere would lie fiinilslied to me 
by tlie company at iiiy expense-- 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). Y'es. 

Coininissiorier Weinstock (contlmilng). I’owdcr, fuse, ami lertaln oilier 
things that would be necessary; and tliey would be distmted from m.i pa.i. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Oommisisoner Wein.stock. Now, of cenrse. if I startml out and said; “I prie 
pose to use your powder and your fuse, lint I am not going to pay you for it. 
I am not going to allow you to deduct it from my wages.” I can uiiderstaiid 
that, under tliose clrcumstanci's, tlie coiniiatty would lie Justified in refusing 
to employ me. 

Mr. Lawson. Would you iiermit me again to get it clear in my mind, to ask 
this question: You are tlie employer, now, and I am a miner coming to you 
for employment. Suppose I .say you shall not deduct from my wages iwwder, 
oil, or anything else. I will pay it <«i pay day. What would you say? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I should say to you, if 1 were dealing with 
you personally, “ That is all right, Mr. Lawson. I know you and 1 have confi¬ 
dence In you.” But If I were emiiloylng n.lKX) men, tlie great ninjortty of whom 
I knew nothing alsmt. wlio migtit be here to-day and tliere tinuorrow, I do 
not think I could afford lo take cham es on it. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; you would check off my wagt's. 

Coinralssloner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But, now, supposing, as an applicant for n Job, I 
said to the mine owner. “ I am perfectly wlllliig you should deduct from my 
pay the things I have bought and used, but I am unwilling you should deduct 
from my pay the dues to the union, because I am unwilling to Join the union.” 
what would happen? 

. « 3 Mr. I.tAW80N. Now, to Illustrate my answer to .vour question, I will have to 
■ |^;.enother question. Assume that you are the employer and I the miner who 
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oonips to von tmd I siiv: “T will not submit to my (lues being checked otC. 
You Imve'ioio’u' on iigivemcnt (vitli flic rest of the miners In that mine, and I 
sai (lint I will not coiiiiil.v with that agi'cemeut because I will not permit my 
iiiiVs to be cheekeil oft by the organization, or to the organization.” Would 
YOU (MiipUty m<‘V 

Coinnilssloner Wi'.in.stoUv. Not if I, as the applicant, had agreed that It 
should be checKed iilT. In that case it would be a violation of agreement on 
inv part. Hat It I came in as an applicant, without having any agreement- 

'.Mr. I.vwso.N'. No; year are the enipolyer and I am the applicant tor a Job. 

<;ianmlssi(aa'r Wkinstock. (lb; tliat is (piite rigid; if 1, as an employer, en¬ 
tered Into an agreenient altli tlie union that I was to deduct from each worker 
a c('rtain sum and turn iv over to tin* union, of course 1 would want to stand 
on my agreena-nt. 

Mr. I,.\\vs()\. Ves; ilicre i.s tlie check olT exactly, and that i.s the way It 
works. 

('onimlssi<iner Wtinskkk. Yes; all right; lad tlie part I want to get at is 
tliis. .Mr. I.aa.siai: Wliy slaaild tlie union deniand for itself privileges that it 
is not willing to concede to others—fiu' instance, a church organization or a 
fraternal order I'eiild not come to the emidoyer and a.sk tliiit the employer shall 
deduct from the wages <d’ the miner his clitirch dues or his fraternal dues. 
Now, wliy say tliat lie must ilediiet tlie (pies for a iiidonV 

Mr. hvuso.v. Well, 1 don’t Know any ilifferenee—any reason why they should 
not come along iind deduct elinreli dues if it is iigveeahle to a man to pay 
eliureli dues, and o|lii>r moneys out that way. I liiipiien to know that I have 
Iiiild, throngli the eheek-olf s.vstem, eoiitrilintloiis to the sisters who used to 
come arotiiid. In fact. I don’t rciiicmlicr evm* refusing one. I would say, ” Wliy, 
ye.s. I’ll give you a dollar. .Inst mark it down tliore.” .Viid it was taken off my 
wages; taken out .lust tlie same ns oil or anylliiiig was tiikmi out. I had agreed 
to it Just tlio same iis a man agrees to liave ids dues cliecked off. 

('omiiiisshiiier Wkinstock. Hut Isn’t tliat one of the reasons, Mr. Lawson, 
that is given liy the employer for refusing to go into a contract with the 
l,’nit('d Mine M’lirios-s of .Vmerlea, iieeaiise (iiey eiaini tliat the union demands, 
as one of tlie eomlilions, tliat the eiii]iloyer sliall deduct from every worker, 
whether lie is willing to agree to it or mil, llio niiion dims, and that tinh-ss the 
eiiiiiloyer will a.gree to do lliat, will agree to tise his iiiacliliicry for the collec¬ 
tion of t*ie union's dtii's, l!ie,v will not enter into a union agremiient with him? 

Mr. l.vwso.N. I eonteiid, Mr. Weinstoclv, tliat is not tlie reason, lint a subter¬ 
fuge tlial tlie.v give. 'I’liey do not tise it as a reason. Tliero is no reas^in in it 
liocaiise they elieck off Iheiiiselves at every mine. They have done It to my 
knnvvItHlge for more tliaii .Ti >ears. Tliey do use it for a sulitorfnge, because 
th(‘y do not want to enter Into eolleclive hiirgalning vvitli tlie employees, and 
they tliink that soniids well in piililie to iieople who do not understand what 
the cheek olT really means—|ieo|,le wlio do not understand that the operators 
themselves liiiiiignruted that s.vMeni. 

(’ommlssioner Wkinstoi k. I can easily uiiderstaml, Jlr. Lawson, Hint where 
the omphi.ver is In ]ierfeel .syiiumlliy with the union he might be extremely 
willing anil anxious to eider into an agreement with the union and would co¬ 
operate In an agrei'iiimd ot tliat kind ; iiut vvliere tlie eniplo.ver relnctantl.v deals 
with tlie union, that he woutil raise tliat as one of tlie objections to doing so. 

Mr. L.vwson. Well, of einirse, the dilTeriinai lielvveen a man who does It 
reluetniilly. or a man who ileals at all. or willingly—I think the line is very 
tinel.v drawn theri*. Mr. Meiiistoek. And if he agrees at all I imagine he does it 
willingly. Yon and I, if wo reach an ngveeiiieiit, it will be a mutual umler- 
stiindlng and Ih> an agreement; that is all there Is to It. 

Commissioner Wejn.stock. Do all iiiiioiis in ail industrl(is establish the same 
condition that the eni]ilo.ver must deduct from the worker’s wage.s his union 
duos? 

Mr. Tawson. I can not state iihont 11ml, Mr. Wolnstock. I don’t know much 
about any other orgiinizulion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know any other organization that makes 
that condition? 

Mr. L.vwson. No ; I can not recall any; but I want to say again that 1 do 
not know much about tlie workmen In other organizations. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Yon think, from your point of view, the union Is 
Justified In demanding of the employer that he shall use his clefical machlnenr 
for the colleotlou of the union dues? 
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Mr. Lawson. Why, absolutely, ns long ns he checks off the other tilings 
ttrWtrnrtly or otherwise. He has just ns much right to collect union ilues 
from me and other men as long as we agree to It ns he has to take off for 
powder or oil or the store or the doctor or rent or anything else. It Is just 
the same rights. And I want to say this in connection with that; just one word 
In connection with that Where the union is recognized, where It. has an agree¬ 
ment, and where there is a complete check off, there Is the most harmony and 
the best results gotten In any mine. Where there is no check off and the miiu>s 
are what they cnll in some places the open shop, one halt vinhai and the other 
half nonunion men, the mine is a state of turmoil all the time, and they do 
not get the efficiency from the men in n mine of that kind. 

Commissioner O'Connet.l. Getting hack to this democra<‘,v In Colorado—you 
attended our Itenver hearing; at least I saw you there occasionally. 

Mr. L.yw.soN. Yes; I attended some of them. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. And jon heard Iho evidmice of a mimher of (he 
citizens from Ilnerfuno and those other counties in that part of the State? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commisshaier O'Ccnnele. Ilegarding the polltleni situation and ttie nnniher 
of men having political liberty, liow tire the Jnilges anil Hie eloctliai lioards, 
and so on, selected in those counties? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, they are seloi'ted a liitle lilt like tills: Of oonrso, each 
party has a riglit to select its own Judges. In those eonntles they have got 
enough men on both sides of tin* hou.se to select safe men wlio are always with 
tlie company. TIint is tlie way tliey select tlicm. 

If yon will pardon me I would like to answer a little more fully Just a ques¬ 
tion Mr. Welnstoi k asked; that is. In eonnoi-tion as to n liy tlie iKHqile of Colo¬ 
rado did not recall the judges. I stateil a while ago there were a number of 
indictments, eight indictments, again.st a number of other men, myself Inclndetl, 
that Imvo been quashed some time ago. We were Indicted on eight counts 
because we attempted to Impeach .Judge Greeley W. Whitford, of Ilenver, for 
throwing about 32 men Into jail. That is the reason that the piHiple of Colorado 
do not or are not tihle to enforce the law, for the democracy does not reign 
there. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i,. Had there been saloon keepers and mine bosses, 
and so on. on election boards? 

Mr. Lawson. Oh. yes; that is a very common thing In Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have tliere been election stations wliere there 
were no boards at ail to go ahead with the work and tlie mine lioss simply 
aiipointed n tioard, acted as the court, and appointed election hoards? 

Air. Lawson. I liave heard statements of tliat kind, and 1 lielleve testimony 
was given to tliat effect. But there is something else in eonneetlon with that 
tliat is, I tlilnk, even more wonderful in Huerfano t^ounty, the domain of 
Jeff Farr. 

Commissioner O’Connele. T am coming to that in a second. 

Jfr. I.AWsoN. Where the bonndnr.v line was clinnged? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am condng to tlie kingdom of Jeff Farr in a 
minute. 

Jlr. Lawson. I was just going to say tlioy cliangi'd the boundary line In 
tliat county wherever—clinnged the boundary line of tlio proeeedliigs wliere 
men were going to vote, in their opinion, ngainst tlie interests of the coal com¬ 
panies, or Jeff Farr; tliose honndnry lines were changed so tliat tliose people 
had to travel for miles and miles nnd had elllier to go liy foot or go around In 
a wagon to get into the precinct in wlilch tliey lived. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you heard of tlicm voting sheep in these 
counties? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that is a common tiling witli tliem and has lioen for the 
past; mules also and box cars and things of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In order to bring the necessary vote up for a 
certain proposition, a certain majority, if there was a number of sheep being 
driven by, they would count the sheep so many votes? 

Mr. Lawson. That has been a custom in Colorado to vote in tliat way. 
They always hold their rettirns hack in those counties, and particularly those 
where they do not know the count; they hold it up until the rest of the returns 
were counted, nnd then they would call in and say, "How many do you need?’’ 

AThat Is common knowledge everywhere. 

' ■■ji'.i'pbmmlssloner O’Cainnell. Now, In this ooiint.v Sheriff Farr is recognized a.s 

4^il^JUng, as was said before our commission in our bearing in Denver? 
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. Mr, liAWBOX. Vos. . , 

CJoiiHulj8Hi<uu*r ()*(V)N\K>.r.. Ho b(*on slic'riff of this county for how !uany 
yearn? 

Mr. Law.so.v. I think ahout 10. 

Onimii.sHloiior O’CoN.NKr.i. And he is iirnotlcally reoognlzed as the political 
boss la the.'H' wimtles? 

Mr. La«.s()\, Ves; there is no dispute in tliat country. 

Comnds.slom'r OX.’o.v.Nht.r.. He tloininales not only in politics, Init lie doml- 
liales tin! entire liquor Imsiness of tlie conmuinity? 

Mr. f.AM.soN. Yes; tliut is true; he and a few otliers dominate tlie entire 
liquor liiisluess In Hint county. 

(Jiiiiiruiuii oCoN.M'.i 1 .. .Yud lie is a representative so said, lie is a representa¬ 
tive of llie coal coiupunies in tlie.se counties? 

Mr. L.amsoc. Ves; and lie does not deny it; and I don’t (liink they do. 

('oiiiiiiissioiier ()'(loNNtI L. lie is llie man wlio appointeii In tlie course of 3d 
or tiO dais, I don’t reiiieuilier just wliicli, more tliaii l.ddd deputy slierlffs, men 
lie liad never tienrd of liefore or liad not seen, and did not know who they were? 

Mr. I.AWsoA. Yes. 

t'/oiiiiiiissioiier O'ltoNXKi.t.. Nor did lie know wliere tliey went after iie liad 
iippoiiited (lioni or coiiiinissioiied tlioiii, simply coimiiissloned tliem and lliey 
were liirned loose during llio strike tliere, armed and turned liaise without 
nnyoiio liaiiii); control of tlieni at all? 

Mr. I.AWso.N, That is correct. 

Couiniissloiior (>'<’o\.\km.. .Yccordinp: to tlie evidence liefore this commission? 

Mr. I.AM .sox. Tlial is common knoM ledge. 

Coninilssioner t)'(’o .\\ki i.. .\nd did not know wliore tliey were going, did not 
know iinylliing niili regard to tliom. and did not know wlio Itio.v wore? 

Mr. l.AWsox. .Men lie had never seen, 

Coninii.sKioiier (l'(’o \nci i,. Tlii'j were just turned loiise on tliat. for tlie pur- 
Iiose, for no olliva* purpose tliaii lireaking tiie striite or committing crimes even 
to tlie oxtenl of murder? 

Mr. I.AWsox. Yes: tliat is correct. Tiial tins lieeii done even to llie extent 
of murder. 

(lomiiii.ssioiier 0'(’onnki.i.. That is all. 

Mr. I.AVvsox. t’onniion roldiery is iioi paid any atieiition to among tliose 
fellows. 

tioiiimissioner HvintiMAX'. I inive tvv'o questions wliicli I iiave iieen askevi to 
put to you: One la aliout wlmtlier >on have any Knowledge of the kind of 
reetdpts tlii'.v give for iiost-olliix> orders? 

Mr. I.AW SON. \v*s: | had a Init full om* time of (•oinpany-storo money orders 
tliat the iiiim received when tliey asked for llie tTiitvsi Stales post-offlee money 

orders. Thi-y laid a lialilt, tlie (’olorado Fuel & Irnn <’o„ of issuing_the 

Colorado Sup|dv Co.—tlie same tiling, it is a siihsidiary company, wlieii a man 
or a person wv^iit to nsk (,,r a money order they issued ttiem a coinjiany ninnev 
order liislvaid of a Uiillv'il Stales uioiiey order. That was verv conimon'also 

Commissioner It.Mnii.MA\’. Do tliey still do tlmt? 

Mr. l.AwsoN, No. Mr. Wvdiiorn lestitied in Trinidad lief,ire liie coiigre.ssiomd 
committee that ho sto|q«‘il tlial as soon as he heanl aliout it. But tliat was 
tlie first time lie lieard alKUit it. liy the way, I think. 

Coiiniilssiom r Haiikimvx. Can anyone go in or mit of tlie mining cannis if 
tliey liapiien to lie umleslrahle to the company? 

Mr. l.AWSON. YT>s, madnin. 

Comiuisslimcr IUkkiman. Ami come into the camps? 

Mr. I.AW SON. Tliey perliajis may come but tliey go out awful quick again 

Comiiiissimier Hakriman. In otlier words, tlien, tliey can not go? 

Mr. Lavvson. They can’t stay tliere; that is what I want to state. Tliev 
niljfht ffpt In hut tlipy cnii t stuy in, Afrs. Hiirriiunn, very 

Oonimis.soner II.vrrimvn. Have you had any experience? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I have had some experience of that kind. I have gotten 
In any stn.veil In quite a vvliile because tliey didn’t know me, but that is the 
only way you can stay in tliose camps. 

Chairman Y\ aksh. Tliank you, Mr. Lawson. You will be pernianentlv ex- 
cusetl now. 

Aiuos Plnchot. 
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TESXniONT OF MR. AltOS PINCHOT. 

Cluilrman WArjSH. Plejise stiite your name. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Amos Plncliot. 

Chairman Walsh. Where rto you live, Mr. Piiichot? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your luLsiiiess? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I am a lawyer, Mr. Clmirmaii. 

Chairiunn Walsh. Have you given any partU ular study to industrial mat¬ 
ters and to the relations between emitloyers iiiid eniitloyts'sV 

Mr. I’iNCHoT. Yes. Mr. t'liairmau, I have for the last two years—the lust 
three years. 

Chairman YValsh. In a general wtiy will yon kindly stale along what lines 
your experienee and study has been? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. It has been largely along the lines of the relations betwwn 
capital and labor, espwially into the orgaidzation of large liulustrlal eontpanle.s, 
which we speak of as monojiolies or trusts. 1 have front lime to time taken 
active i»urt in the investigation of troubles iK'lueeii capital and labor. I \i.slted 
strike points and made re|«>rts. 

ChaliTnan Walsh. Have there been some questions submitted to you, Mr. 
Plnchot, csivering certain topics that are uiaUr consideration at this hearing? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. Yes, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman YVaL.sh. Have you prepared yourself to reidy to those, lirst by 
reading? I Indieve you mentioned to me lesierda.i Unit ymi laid prepared 
some written answers? 

Mr. I'inchot. I recelvial from tlie eomniissiou si.v questions, and in order 
to be .spef-ifie I jirepured (lie answers in writing. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ell, then, uiadd you prefer to read from Ibis imlut? 

Mr. PiNCHOT. I would ralher, Jlr. Cliairiiiaii. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. Yi'ry good. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. If it Is oonvonient to tlio coimnlssion. 

Cliairman Wal.sii. Tlio comniissloii will lie very pleased to bear you In that 
way. 

Mr. PiNCHOT. The first question Unit wa.s siiluiiitled to me, Mr. Chalrninii. 
Is, “ What 4s your opinion of collective bargaining? ” At this stage in ttie 
world's development It sis'iiis to me ulterly fulile to discuss whether or not 
labor .sliould have tlie right to liurgain collectively wKh capital. W(‘ might as 
well. ilr. Chainnan, discu.ss whether slavery or frisslom is the better plan. 

The idea that powerful, higidy organized cor|siratlons should refuse to treat 
o.vcept wllh individual emplo.vei'S, ulio are ulterly lielpless to drive a harguin. 
Is so feudal ami linrhaioiis thal it is not uortiiy of .serious conslderutlon; at 
least It would not he it such I'oriKirations as the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., the 
Uiilteil States Steel Corisiratioii, and oilier great comhlnations of capital did 
not still take this antediluvian stand. 1 eall the alleiilhm of this commission 
to the fact that even college pi-esidents and professors of wononih’s, who are 
often the last to look at labor questions from a linman or praetliiil point of 
view, have In the last few years again and again reilerateil the necessity of 
the recognition of labor unions and eolleetive liargainiiig. In li)13. Seth Isiw, 
e-T-presldent of Coliinihia, made ii strong statement urging the fundamental 
justice and practical ni>ce.ssll.v of lecogniziiig labor unions. And last year 
Prof. Seliginaii, of the same uiihersily. pointed out that where collective l«ir- 
gatnlng existed labor troubles wm-e niiiilmizisl. Kveii the more enlightened 
presidents of our great railrouil systems admit not only the fuialumental jiisthe, 
but the need to both employer and eiiijiloyee of recognizing unions and bargain¬ 
ing collectively. W'itliln a few months, the president of one of our largest 
systems told me that to deny recognition to a union was a tiling wliieh, from 
the point of view of both luorubi and exiiediency, was hopelessly out of date. 

If I belongeil to tlie labor class I would spend whatever spare time I had In 
strengthening uiy union and forcing Its recognlUoii by my employers. For I 
would be well aware that through recognition of the union only Is It laissible 
to break tlie system of so-call^ benevolent absolutism by which our great 
corparatlons are taking away every right from labor except the right to 
work at a wage hardly large enough to supply physical efficiency. 

lu the old slavery days. Mr. Cluiirmuii. Abrulmiu Lincoln said that If .some 
nttart Yankee could. invent a strong-armed man without a head he would 
,tiW*lve the everlasting gratitude of the advocates of slavery. He also said 
, .Hpit uo mau was good enough to govern another man without that man's 
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consent. But in the system of Golden Buie absolutism, of which so many 
advocates liave api>eured as witnesses before your contmission, complete con¬ 
trol—a control toucldng the most vital things in a man’s life, and fixing the 
conditions In which lie must work and live and try to support hi.s family—is 
assumed by the employer. And in spite of the obvious injustice and Imprac¬ 
ticability of this regime, we find many men of general education and refine¬ 
ment coming iiefore tiiis comml.ssion and defending the continuance of this 
system. 

in tile questions snlimitted lo me a second question was: “What in your 
otdnion is tlie cause of Indnstriai unrest in tiiis country’^’’ 

Jly answer to tlmt question is as foilows: 

In' my opinion tlie cause of the Industrial unrest in this country is the fact 
that there are mori> men than there are Jolis all tlie time, and In hard times 
often a dozen men for eacli Joli. 'J'liis restilts in a condition where the men 
are liidding against each otlier for the jobs. The line which we ouglit to take 
in altacking sucli a situation is to develop industry to a point where there 
are more jobs tlian there are men. And this can not he done simply by forcing 
the employers lo recognize the iinloiis and assent to colleetlvo bargaining. 

Wlien tlie employer a<lnilts the right of labor to sliare in fixing the conditloiig 
tinder which it sliall work and live, it is a step in the direction of giving the men 
wlio lm\e the Jol>s some degree of freedom ami a living wage. But It does 
not provide jolis for tlie joldess men. Tills can only be done by opening up 
opportunities for more industry and eonseqnenlly for more labor. The real 
duly of lalior unionism goes lieyond the establishing of collective bargaining. 
It is to cooperate witli all intelligent citizens in forcing the public to realize 
the paramount necessity of Increasing the total of productive industry, so 
that the o|)portunlies for holli capital and labor will be Increased—so that a 
point will lie reached, Mr. (tlialrman, where employers will be bidding against 
eaeli other for men Instead of men bidding against each other for eiiiployinent. 
To-day in tiiis country, whicli contains to an almost unlimited extent the 
natural resources and raw materials wliich are the bases of both Industry and 
labor, a condllioii of reslrlellon exists widch limits Industry and therefore 
limits tlie amount of labor which is used in industry. This Is the bottom of 
the labor trouble. 

In almost every great Inilnstry the things which both capital and labor 
must liavi! In order to apply themselves are so cornered or controlled by a 
small monopolist group that business lan not be extended and employment 
can not be Inereaseil, and there results on the one hand a restriction of proiluct 
and consequent high prices to the consumer, and, on the other hand, a restric¬ 
tion of laiior and coiisisiiiont unem|iloynient and poverty in the labor class. 
This Is wliat all of us who are Interested In legitimate enterprl.ses or In the 
lalsir situation must turn tlu'lr minds to. .Mr, Clialrman, I will be .specific. 

Last year the Leglslatiie Assembly of New' Jersey made a report which 
stated that 87 per cent of all the anthracite coal of the United States was 
owned or controlled by tt close combination of 11 railroads, in which the 
I’hlladelphla & Heading alone coal rolled (si per cent of all the unmined coal. 
This cornering of the anthracite coal deposits, which are a basis of both in¬ 
dustry and labor, produces a condition of n>slriction in industry and labor. 
In the last thiu'c years in which re|ioits are available, 80 per cent of the 
anthracite coal ndued in the I’niled Stales was pro<lueisl by this combination 
of railroads, which was commoidy and correctly termed “the coal trust.” The 
fact that this monopolistic group controls both the coal deposits themselves 
and the railrads which transport the coal makes it utterly impossible for new 
capital to break into the situation in a hirge wav. The vast majority of 
this coal Is held by the operators out of use, partiuilv In order to profit by a 
rise In price and partially to prevent comiietitlon. While this condition exists, 
Mr. Chairman, while the thing which both labor and captal must have access 
to in onler to apply themselves is held out of reach by those who will not use 
It themselves, it is evident that a vast liudtation of industry and of labor Is 
the result. It Is patent that in this one example of the monopolistic control 
of haixl coal we have a key not only to the high price of the necessities of 
existence, but to the fact that men are bidding against each other for Jobs 
instead of Jobs bidding against each other for men. 

The same condition exists to a great extent in the soft coal deposits of 
Colorado. Mr. Rockefeller disclaims control over these coal fields on the ground 
that he is only the controlling force in one company of the group. But nev#*- 
theless we know that Mr. Rockefeller Is morally as well us financlaUy tifilf 
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controlling factor in the situation of southern Colorado. We know that then' is 
no competition in this one field, the soft coal industry iu soulliern Colorado, 
and we are aware that during the recent strike the monopoly of tlio owni'rs 
was so open that a coininitteo representing them ndvertlso<l over tlielr own 
names that if the people of Colorado would help them to pul down the strike 
they would, in return, put down the price of soft coal. 

The Steel Corporation owes its ability to prevent competition and to fix prices 
in the steel industry to the same two elements, the ownership of vast tracts of 
the best iron ore and coking coal, and the iiossession of the railroads necessary 
to transport the ore and coal. Mr. Schwab, himself, who was the Steel Corpo¬ 
ration’s first president, testlfleil in 1912 that from 80 to 90 vmr cent of the 
stwl producetl in the whole of the United States is made from ores from the 
l.ake regions from Michigan untl Slinnesota. This percentage m:iy have 
clianged somewhat since he gave his testimony. Mr. II. K. Smith, the Com- 
iid.ssloner of Coriiorations under rresldent Uoosevelt and Uresitlent Taft, is 
authority for the statement that 75 per cent of all this merchantable ore was 
bought or leased by the Steel Corjioration at or shortly after its organization. 
.Mr. Gary has admitted on the stand before the same Inquiry that the Steel 
Corporation hold what he termed an “ ultimate monoiioly ” in this country's ore 
lands. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in 1912, said that all of the available ore on the northern 
American continent, both large and small depo.sils, was ineeinpted. And Mr. 
Carnegh' and Jlr. Schwab both testified that no large new steel business could 
be initiated in America on account of the existing control of ore lands. 

In addition to this control of natural resources us a means to restrict both 
industry and labor, the Steel Corporation owns the railroads which haul the 
ore from the lake regions lo its own i)lanls and those i)f the independents. 
The result is that the Steel Corporation, through its ownership of roads, can 
assemble the raw materials necessary lo produce a tim of steel or pig iron 
from two to three dollars cheaper than an Independent in the steel l)tislnes.s. 

Mr. Gary, in 1912, statwl on the stand that this differential in transportation 
between the trust and the Independents nmounte<l to about $2. An estimate 
was made for tlie investigating commlltee of Gongresa at this time which placerl 
the dift'erential at or moTX'. Tin' Sleel ('or]>oratlon does not prevent com¬ 
petition, restrict industry, and limit the o|>i>orlunities of labor by making steel 
more ehi'uiily than the independents, for the actual ndll costs of the corpora¬ 
tion and the independents is aiqiroximately the same; but owing to Its control 
of ore and traasportatlon, it can begin the ojieration of making the stwl at its 
plants with an advantage over Independents so large that no indeiiendent can 
e<miiiete in the slwl industry, and no new' caplal cun go into steel making 
except with tlie Steel Corixiration's consent. 

.Again, in adtlltlon to this, tin* customers of the stwl trade are largely the 
railroads; and the groups which control the st(‘el trust also control the rall- 
i'oa<ls. So that one who would comitete against the Steel Corporation in selling 
rails would not only have to buck against the differential which I have de¬ 
scribed above, but would have to sell rails to the railroads in competition with 
the Steel Corporation which in-aetleally controls such railroads. 

The beef-packing business is nialer much the same lindtatlons us tlie hard 
coal, the soft coal, and sleel business. 'I'lirough its relation with tlie railroads 
it cun and does obtain transportation uisai a better basis than any Independent. 
The recent complaint of the Argi'iillne packers wlio have tried to break into the 
American market has demonstrated this fact. For instance last year the 
Armours staletl that they owned .?ll,000,tXK) wortli of private cars. The rail¬ 
roads ico these curs. If at the end of a year the Armours send in a bill to the 
railroad for damages on uoconnt of defective icing or delays in transportation, 
who Is to say whether this bill is really a just charge upon the railroads, or a 
rebate which the beef trust gets ns an advanttige over outsiile competitors? 

Miss Ida Tarbell, who has testllled before this commission, long ago iiubllshed 
a story of how the Standard Oil fortune was made and industrial competition 
restricted, and finally killed by Mr. Rockefeller's criminal alliance with the 
railroads. The story of that epl.sode is told when we say that Mr. Rockefeller 
went to the railroads and said, “ You must ship for me cheaper than for any¬ 
body else.” That ended competition. By this simple means industry and labor 
were restricted In the oil trade and prices were fixeil. 

, .^.Later on the Standard Oil found a cheaper method of transportation in pipe 
•imies, and last year the Interstate Commerce Commission, siieaklng of the 
^h^filMlard Oil Co.’s pipe lines, said; 

38819'—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 9-3 
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“Tlie iKkssfhHion of tlie«e piiK- Hm-s enables the Stamhiril to eoiitrol the price 
of cruile i>etrt>leuni, mol to determine thewfore the j>riee which its competitors 
in a Kiven U^ciilUy slmll pay/' 

An«l m\v I wanr to call ,\our attention to the noxl sentence in the Interstate 
Commerce (.'emmlssien’s staiouieiit: 

“In anv Iialustry, whoever (roiitrols the aveinu'S of traii.sia)rtution of either 
the raw inalerlal or the linislied pro<luct can spi*eill!y drive all comj)etltors emt 
of ImHlness.” 

Here we liave the hliihcst authority In the land i»iainly statinj? that throu^di 
the cwitrol 4»f trMi»sp«»rtation a corporation cai» cripple or <le<;troy industry, ami 
this means that It can :dst» close opportunities of laiair. This power still exists 
to-day unabated. It lias never been broken. As laws have driven monopolies 
from old forms of rebalinj; lli(‘y have discovered new ones. Division of freight 
rales fav«a'ing those who Initiate business, leasing properties to railroads at 
fancy prices, gramlinr liberal damage claims, deliveries nuule to private ter¬ 
minals wiriioat (barge, and a luimlred other <levlce.s by wJiicli rallrond.s fav<u* 
great corixiralioiis iiave not only kei>t felaillJig alive but have actually largely 
IncreasiHl It. 

(N>mmlssiom*r of (Virporations Oartlelrl Informs us that if was utterly Ini- 
po-'stblc to prev<*nl or eviMi tr:o(‘ the nadhods <»l' establishing tiauwiiortation 
dilVereiitlals or n‘bates which the Standard Oil <'o. and other great imlustrlal 
gnuips pursue, I.a^t year’s <lisclo''Ures ))efore th<‘ Interstate Ooinmer<*e Com¬ 
mission of a dozen dlifenMit kinds oi rebating on gigantic s<-ales has taught us 
that Ibis control over iiulusiry and Inla>r has not l>een weakened up to dale 
nnd that we can mil e\j)e< t it to be weakened as long as production and dis¬ 
tribution remain In the ^ame band. 

The lumber Industry is sni)|cct to much the same concentration of owner¬ 
ship as the other gnail Industries which I Jiave mentioned. Ami. finally, the 
land Itself Is hecomiirg more and m«u’<‘ coiuentrated in the-* hamis of fewer 
people. I have higli authority for tl'o statement that the tenant fanners are 
increasing four times as fu'^l in this country as the owner fanners. I liave 
injself vNitcfi farms In Texas ranging from 2(X),0d0 to l,3dd.0(M) acres. In the 
KasI and the West tlie land, every r> a<'res of whh'h is a potential living 
for an umunpbjyeil man. is being more and more lield out of lise. The firm of 
.Miller & I.ux lioa'-.p*^! v\iH*n I w«as in California that it could drive its cattle 
(•\er Its own lands Inun San FranelM-o t(» Los Angeles. 

Kvery day an immense iiitlux of thousands of men and women land from 
liUro|»e ui>on American soil. Ami vet the op|>ortunlry for labor (»n the 5?oiI is 
more restricfi*d yearly as tlie mmiher of foreign laborers pours in. Unem* 
plovmeat will continue to Increase. I'iie power of tho.se gri'at employer.s, wliose 
eronoinlc Intere'.t It Is to sei* that at least two men are asking at the same 
moment for one .job. will continue to jmrease until we take elective steps to 
make acres>lble ti» industry the naiiiral resources—the mim^s, the great water- 
powers. the timber and agrieulftir.il tracts—wliich are the a))solule necessities 
of hotli mwv capital ami new labor. 

To this proldem all ilamglittul. s<*rious-minded citizens nmst turn their at- 
t(‘ntl(ni: to tiiis tlie labor unions as mueli as the general public must devote 
their efforts; and to iliis capital—f(u* after all the major portion <if capital iii 
America Is not iileiUitUNl witli the great priie-tixlng monopolies, hut hostile to 
them l>e('ause If Is opp)ess(Ml by tiu'in—must als(» bend Its energies. 

iMr. I’ord salt! In bis testimony befoia* this <-omiuissh)n that the Crovernment 
should own the mines and other natural resoun.‘es, which are the foundation 
of Industry and hibt>r. This is the only ilootrine In wiih b there Is anv hope. 

The monoi)olist group will fight lids doctrine to the death, hut not until it 
prevails will w'e realize the luaximuni of Industriul development, of democrut'y 
in industry, or a tab* op|M»rt\mlf.v lur miiplov m<u)t on e<iuitable terms. 

The methixls of aecomidlshing these emls, Hr. Chairman, (foverimient owner- 
Bhlp of rallroiKi.s and of natural res()urces. are not mvsterious and thev do not 
Involve insurmountable financial prolfiems. But we could better afford to 
m&ke the change at any price than to c«)nfiiuie as we are going. Through tlie 
restriction of industry and the conse(|uont power to fix prices of products and 
oppros.s labor the i)eople of the Vnitwl States are to-dav giving up to prlVate 
monopolies more tlian u million dollars a day at a conservative estlimlte. I 
can prove these figures. Uatlier than allow this enormous exploitation^ ft' 
would be cluviiM^r for tlu' Oovermiient to issue Ixmds and i)uy at once .some of 
our major nillruud systems. 
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The condition of nonuse of iintural resources tUrougli tlielr cornering I>v 
tnonopoHcs can be attacked as It 1ms been attacked in Kuglind with success, as 
well as In Denmark and France and Oermany, by a suiiertax upon umistHl laud; 
and by land I mean all of the natural resources which arc the source of energy 
and the raw materials of production. All of this talk. Mr. nialrmaii. about 
ameliorating conditions by economically unsound palliatives amounts lo walking 
around In a circle. It Is ti.seless. and a growing realization of Its I'ullllly is 
producing a demand for Intelligent consideration of fuudamcutiil econouiic 
problems. 

The next question, Jlr. Chairman, which was askcil of me was: ‘•What do 
you think of the Golden Rule policy as advocated hy several gcuticmeii and a 
lady who have testiiled before this commission?" 

My answer Is the Golden Rule policy simply amounts to .sa.vliig that because 
capital 1ms in (he pa.st controlled ialior it must coininiie to <lo .so, ouly its 
control Is to he tempeissl hy a Christian spirit. My oplnioii Is that such a 
course does not suggest a solution. 

The Golden Rule pidtey was as applicable to slavv'ry as a solathui as It Is to 
the absolutism in Industrial conditions which exist to-day. Jt was Just as rea¬ 
sonable to hope that the Increasing eulightennient and Christlaii spirit of the 
southern slaveholders would do nwa.v with the wrongs of slav<>ry as It is ti> 
hope that nmnnfacturers to-day h.v this principle will gradually come to .solve 
the problem through Individual fair treatment of tliclr employees. Wlicu Lin¬ 
coln said tlmt no man Is good enough to govern miother man “without that 
man's consent,” he did away wUh the Golden Rule policy omo and for all. 
To-day no man la good enough to govern another man and tlx the conillllous 
under which he must live and work, without sitting down and ettinpromisliig 
with that man. 

Indnstrhd absolutism, the supreme iiower of a fi*w Individuals over a great 
body of men working for them, can not. In my opinion, even he nmteriiill.v 
mitigated by the Golden Rule policv. For exi>eHence lias shown ovi-r and over 
again Inasnmih as the Interest of the oniiiloylng few often contllets with the 
Interest of the eiuiiloyisl many, disiuites url.se. anil when dlspnti's arise, we 
have seen in Colorado, in i’enusylvania, in Calumet, Miih., In I'aliit Creek, 
W. Vu., in Ijawreiice, Mas.s., in I’aterson. .V. .1., in Carteret X. .T., tind in a dozen 
other strike point.s, flie Golden Rule has heou Inmg uj) hi the closci and llm 
Winchester reiieuter, loaded with buckshot, has lus-n taken out In Its stead. 

This will go on ludelliiitely. espccltdly as tlie most sincere advocates of tile 
Golden Rule are uhseiitee landlords, who remain ulierly ohllvious to the living 
emiditions of the emplojees and whose only liistruction.s to their agents at the 
plants are suggestions as to financial miinagemeiit. The utter ignorniwe of 
actual conditions In Colorado whicli Mr. Rocki'feller has not only confessed but 
lnslstet.1 upon Is a typical Instance of how tlm.se who tidvoeute the Golden little 
akso maintain an iiiiiiersomil ahsoUitisni which makes the whole Golden Rule 
plan a ti’aglc farce. 

Mr. Rockefeller's eliiira limt the actual management of the ndnos is left to the 
local managers may he uomlnall.v true, hut it is not truo in fact. It may lie 
true that no specilic orders have hoeii IssikmI to managers to get the last Vent 
out of the employees. The fact remains tlmt these inaimgers know lhal tliey 
can hold their Jobs only so long as they turn uji an amount of protlt that is 
satisfactory to the owners. They also know that as long iis this luofli is 
forthcoming no Inquiry will be maile hy the owners as to h«w the protit is 
obtatneil. Under this system even gocsl-hearted managers are tempted tiy the 
fear of losing their Jobs to oppress the emiiloyoes hy fori'ing them to necept 
low wages, by robbing them of a part of the proceeds of their labor through 
company stores, high rents In company houses, and other devl<i>s. The corner¬ 
stone, Mr. Chairman, of this system of Imlustrial exploitation Is that the owner.s 
shall keep themselv'cs in Ignorance of the actual acts of oppression practiced 
by the managers In charge of the projierty. 

That this Ignorance of working eonditlon.s Is an essential part of the system 
of explottiition Is disclosed by Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony liotli Ivefore tills 
conmilssion and before the congi-esslonnl committee as well as hy his cor- 
responit^eiiee. This shows that he was familiar with such details as’the hullil- 
iBg otjiihttrches on the C. F. & I. property, the hiring of Mr. Elbert Huldiard to 
carry on publicity work, the retaining of Mr. Ivy lee at .$1,000 a montli, tlie 
eidstence of clergymen of socialistic views In the mining camps. Hie hiring of 
lM,a^>tointAile for imported clergj-meu in Hie mining district, and tlie payment 
^^Uofbers of the militia out of the cotupauy's funds. 
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Eat as to wuws ami llviiiK conOltlons In general and especially as to the 
tyranny ot the company over tlie tlionsands of men and women who 
nendent on It, Mr. Itockefcller claims, and 1 believe his claim Is true, that he 
kept himself In the most complete Ignorance. In his te.stlmony before the 
congressional committee he R(k‘S so far as to state that he was unaware ot the 
existence of the slightest discontent on the part ot the miners. 

"Ho von Itnow,” asked the chairman of the congressional Investigating com¬ 
mittee. " whetla'r there arc any grievances or any claimed by the miners out 
there?’ 

“Mr. IIOCKKIt.i,i.F.a. By otir miners? >o. 

“The CiiAiaM.i.v. -No grievances at all? 

“.Mr. Iloi KKKKi.iKn. Net that I know of.” x., .. . n i 

This statement Air. Ilockefeller practically repeated In his testimony before 
this commission on Tucsda.v, January 20. , . , x . . 

Ignorance on the part of the aitnal controlling Interest ot an industrial eor- 
porallon and the ilclcgatlon of full responsibility to the management at the 
plant becomes an as’set to business under Ihe present system of absentee con¬ 
trol It works to the advaidage of both Mr. Itockcfeller, using him merely as 
an illnstration, and of Mr. -Welhorn. For Mr. Eockefeller Is protected because 
he can plead Ignorance of acinal conditions, and Air. Welborn is protected be- 
canso he can maintain that his tirst duly is toward the company. 

This Is exactly what happens not only in Colorado, but In almost every simi¬ 


lar sltiiation. 

For Instance, the strike at Carteret, X. .T., Is a particularly pertinent example. 
The l.icblg and Chirk & Williams plants at Carteret are subsidiaries of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., a combination incorporated under the 
laws of Connecllcut. The chairnian of the board of directors llvc.s In Boston. 
The vice la-csldents live In New Yca-k, In Xew .Ter.sey, and in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Ihe dlrectiu's are scattered all over the country. One of them, Mr. A. 
Barton llcphurn. Is a director of Ihe Uockefeller Foundation. Last October 
the directors Infm-med Ihe local snperlnlendenl, whom I know', and whom I 
believe Is an infc'lligcnt and decent man, that wages of the employees should 


be cut 211 per cent. 

In .Tfinuarv the employees decided that they could not continue to support 
their families on .fl.Ct) a'day. Tlicy struck, and next ila.v, in order to protect 
the propcr-ly of the comiiany 100 gunmen were sent for and sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs. The result of the importation of these gnmnen in Jersey was prac¬ 
tically Ihe same as that of Air, Welhoni's Importation of gunmen Into the coal 
flchls of Colorado. On the loth of January. O'Brien’s gunmen shot Into n mass 
of unarmed strikers and kept on shooting for 15 minutes, although the strikers 
fled and offered no resistance. Again using Air. Rockefeller merely as a t.vpe 
of ab.sentei' landlord, his Innocence of knowledge of conditions upon the prop¬ 
erty gives him the privilege of appearing before the public ns free from re¬ 
sponsibility for the atrocities in C<j|orado ns Little Kva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was gtdltless of the acts of Simon Legree. 

Air. llockefelhu' hebwe ycair commission has again and again emphaslze<l 
his appns'iatlon of the fact that the Colora<lo Fuel & Iron Co. was making 
unsatisfactory llnancial rclurns uisui his fatlier’s investment. He has demon- 
strnte<l clearly his belief that his father’s naatey under AVelborn’s management 
was not .vielding emaigh. He says it has only paid a savings-bank percentage. 
Counting till' actual dividends which the Rockefellers cliose to take out of the 
company, this Is tcchincally trne. But It is far from true that Air. Welborn’s 
lunnngenamt was weak la regard to the annual earnings, which were put back 
In the company In the form <if surpluses. 

Altxaly’s Alanuid shows, Just as Air. Rockefeller, Jr., states, that preferred 
divldemls were not paid until 1912 and 191S, when .5 per cent and 43 per cent 
were declarcvl, respectively. But It also shows that in 1910, 1911, 1912, and 
1913, Ihe company earned and carried forward as surplus over charges 
$1„KK),000, $1,200,000, .$1,800,000, and 1,700,000, respectively. This Is a remark¬ 
able tribute to Mr, IVelborn’s elllclency In getting profits out of a concern which 
not long ago was in a deplorable financial condition. It is also a testlmoptel to 
the business ncunion ot the controlling Interest that chose and retalplSl Mr. 
Welborn In the position of managing president and gave him a free hand tp.do 
anything he llk^ at the plant. 

In Its analysis of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Aloody’s Alanual for 1914 re¬ 
marks upon Its progress during the last five years In strengthening Its fimnee$ 
and adding to Its available revenues. 
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If continues: “Tlie surplus which the company has recently been showing 
has now accumulated to such an extent that the company is In a position to 
pay back unpaid dividends on the preferre<l stock, and during the fiscal year 
ending last June, 48 per cent of these back dividends were paid, leaving about 
op per cent still to pay. It Is probable that with another year's business equal- 
Tng that of 1913 the company will have no difficulty in paying the remainder 
of these back dividends and will be In a position to disburse naslerate payments 
on the large common-stock Issue.” As a matter of fact, the next year was a 
bad year, on account of the strike, and showed a deficit, Instead of a surplus, of, 

I think, alKiut $809,000. 

The next question that was asked me was: “ What Is your opinion as to the 
influence of large donations by the Kockefeller or other foundations on schools 
and universities”? 

My answer, Jlr. Cluilrman, is nothing more powerful and subtle than the 
influence of such donations uihju Institutions whose existence Is largely de¬ 
pendent on donations. 

Some jears ago an arnus company offered the .Xinlubon Socb'ty of America 
a large linnnal Income for a stated tierlod for protecting birds. As I remember 
it was $2.'),0f)0 a vear. Tlie arms company Imiioseii absolutely no conditions, 
and, in the letter'olTerlng the money. It expressly stated that it did not seek 
to hamper the activity of the association, although it hopeil—merely horn'd— 
tlait the association would not take a position hostile to reirealing shotguns 
for the purposes of killing game. 

After consideral)Ie controvc'rsy, tlie association decided that the feeling of 
gi-atitude which its directors would naturally have toward the arms comt)any, 
and their natural desire that the donation should be continued beyond the 
periorl stated, would Inevitalily have a very real Influence upon their future 
iittltude. The gift was rejected, with thanks. I have since beard members of 
the association slnt<! very frankly that they thotight they had a narrow <>scape 
from losing a considerable degree of liberty. 

In spite of every goml Intenthai, we can not get away from the fact that 
when we accept large benefits fi'om anybody we want to pay for them, and we 
also want to act so that the benefits will continue. And In this very creditable 
desire to pay one's way, ns well as in the expectation of more benefits. In the 
fnliire lies the danger to independence. 

Some cynic has <lescrlbed gratitude as a lively sense of more favors to come. 

The IloVkefeller Foundation is a coriairatlon organized under the laws of the 
State of Now York with a charter so broad as to Include almost every human 
ai-iivity. On the other hand, its control is absolutely a Itockefeller control. 

majority of Its directors are men who are <a‘ have been employed by Mr. 
Itockefeller, and who have publicly expressed the opinion that the Rockefeller 
system, ns exemplified in the t'olorado coal fields, la a high expression of 
.\merlcan Industrialism. The Rockefeller Foundation has an Immense annual 
income, which will probably average about 0(X),0tK). The Oeneral Education 
Board, whose report has just been published, is also a Rockefeller concern. 
Into tlie treasury of the board Mr. Rockefelh'r has paid $.’>3,000,000, a part of 
uhicli was In bomls of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Assuming that the Rockefeller Foundation, os well as the General Educa¬ 
tion Board, may have to do with educalional matters ns well as investigations, 
I <'an see a grave danger in the acceptance by universities, schools, and Imstltu- 
tions of donations upon a large scale from such sources. 

Take, for example, the intluence upon courses of economics In schools, col¬ 
leges, and universities. Suppose a young Instructor of economics were giving a 
cour.se of lectures uiion industrial production and the relations between capital 
and labor. It Is natural that In his lectures he would want to go very fully 
Into such subjects as price-fixing monopolies, the recognition of unions, col¬ 
lective bargaining, ole. He might analyze production under the private mo¬ 
nopoly system and expose its dangers to consumer, to Industry, and to labor. 
Again be might give his frank opinion of the results of absentee landlordism 
and of the whole structure of underaocracy and concentrated absolutism which 
companies like the C. F. & I. and the United States Steel Corporation have Inau- 
guf^ited and successfully maintained throughout their plants. 

Noltr, what I say is this: The gratitude which the faculty and trustees of a 
"uiitverslty ought to feel to an instructor who showeil the students the utter 
unsoundness of production under a system of absolutism might seriously con- 
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flU-t with tlie Knuitmte «iu<li tlK?,v (•ould iiiit but f«*l toward tUose wliose 
gifts wort* iiiiikliig the utihor.sity tu'iiAisToiis iinil useful. 

1 wiy tliicl tills lnstnu'lor « ho treiitisl with I'ninkiiess laul Intelltgenoe tlie 
economic ».\sti‘ni for which tlie directors of the etUicatlomil hom'd and the 
fouiuliitiou sUind uoiihl lliid himself in u jiecnliur position. He would gradunlly 
resllxe tlml. sonieliow or otlicr, tlirougli iiolMMly's fault jierliaps, there luid arisen 
u feeling of strain, or at leasi, a link of s.inipalliy lietween himself and the 
memla'r.s of the faculty and tlie trustees, whose duty It was to cure for tint 
iiulversilj s nntiiici.il uell-heing. .Sooner or later he woultl become convinced 
tlait full uiiprtK'lathm of his etforts in this particular college or university had 
Imvii rctalcrisl exceedingly improhahic. His chances of a .Sahhatical year, the 
acceptance hy the university of his lecture courses as textl)ook.s, tlic prohnliility 

that he would he sent to represent the tniiversily at impornnt conferences_ 

the.-e ttnd tnaii.v other things would seem to ha\e Iss-oine more remote, heettuse 
he hud conniiltteil the error of iireacliing a distiine hostile to the sources 
from which tlic miivcrsll.i liad drawn and inobahly would continue to draw 
largo and necessary sums of moiwy. 


-lir. ('Iiairmari. 1 s|K'ak adviMall.', and alter some ln(|uiry wlien I sa.v tliat tlic 
smaller colleges of this counti'y ci*-,' tail of instructor.s and profe.ssors wlio ]m\e 
not hecn delilM-ralely drivmi I'r.nu huger uni\ersities on account of economic 
ojilulons unfrli'iidly to heiievoleni exploiters In iialnstry, hut who nevertheless 
huic found their chairs in the large unuersilies nnlenahle, and have left tliein 
owing to Iiilliieiices which were irreddihle lull too snhtle to complnin al.oul 
aloud. 

I do not .say tliul tins lias heea aa,\ thing in the nature of a eoirspirncy on the 
part of I lie inieresi, uli., gixe iiiillioiis, Init the e\ er-|ire.senf and iMiwerful 
spnit ol ac(|ulsltloii, wliuh is an integral part of the consciousness of our 
lines’''*’ hisilnclively tilong logical, self-protective 

. f^r I'*'/'!' saddled .Vustria, l>riissia, and Bavaria with a svstem 

!!ui p’.“I "t'sni, his Iiouerfiil weapon against the spread of what lie 
of iinivoI'' iV’“w!''' control of education by vigilant censorship 

of unixtisiin.s 1 lie decree of tlie confereiii'e at Carl.sbad proviiled that tliis 
cuisor.shlp, and now I quoto. “without directly interfering witli scioutifie nVat- 

nttmil' oAh‘'‘’i’*''i '‘'.'‘‘o *" having in view the future 

Le ierih^ li guided the Ihouglit of the rising 

fnv fr n f'm I lot- ^ f'-o'u Universities should he 

luv iioin tiiG taliit of iloiiuxTacy. 

The Itockeleller Foundation and the edncalloii Imard are doing tn-ilav less 

i'i'r'u) li't. he“l*'oTtl‘'’n'"r‘r ■ -h<‘ hi ISl.l Tliey are provld- 

eften vl.iv M l ahiluy, eonscu.uiinusly if you will Imt none the le.ss 

nm *V * la the <ourse of their iHiuoatiou shall aala as 

l><»ssible of the iu(.hleais of industrial denuKTuex. 
iojluj, All. Chuhuian, oui uiil\ersjties are leaehint; practioallv uothiinr in tlu‘ 
reului of iii>-t(*-(late ocoiiumie.s. Ta-day they c1um)so to deal with issues which 
m!to*r.r'' " ‘“™'“iy passed into tlm rgio," ^ 


1 netnl not go back to 381."> to lln<l exainides of the control of thonirlii* 

by Influence exerted over educational institutions. Ttio militarist movement 
n Germany offers n suiJ more vivid illustration. For 20 vear.s oflidnl Ger- 
manj has hwn InstillniK into the people the net*essity for a world-wide exton- 
f!i*lM.t-^^»^^*******' Institutions, The writings of von Bemhurdl and Treltsvhke 
ennj one mes.^ge, ami tliai ineNsage is the duty of exorcising m)wer tlmt rests 
ujam those w-ho are fit for laiwor. That is the bottom of SutarlsmUT a 

“pposed to democracy. In order to carry 
forward the luiUtarlst gospel so that Germany would accept the theon” that if 
was her destiny to impo.se German kultur u,K.n the woX, with a Mcvlrful 
A*f***^'**,f**^ hand, the Government diroctetl its attention toward tlie unU 
lersities. It saw to it that the men who held tlie principal chairs of economics 
and history should be In sympathy with ItsV.licv ^ economics 

w T o®" o ® tlie exjiemliture of $57.000.(K)0 liy tlie General Edueatloii 

Board, when we think of the annual expenditure of $5000000 hv th<a Rjinirta,. 
feller Foundation, our miutW ineslstibly^mpiire the wZCr^nlte 
irJJ* relation to. things Industrial, wltli the known remits of thrScHvttii. of 
Mrtteruich and of the German iniliturLsts in the field of things ^icai. 

I'i "*?’ ^ **'’*'‘’ " isconsin. si>eaklng of our great foundations 

said; Thousands of exiierieuccs liate shown the tendency of boards to^ad- 
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minister a charitable foundatiim in a narrow or cUiss spirit or amniUnK to 
obsolete Ideas or explotled tbeorles.” 

Chairman Waish. At this point we will oiljourii until ilomUiy laornluK at 
10 o’clock. I desire to annomitv that, on uccitunt of the other ttstts to which 
these two r<ronis in this bulhliiiK will l>e put so liitessantl.v ilurin); the t'oiiilnt; 
week, the further benriugs of the conitiilssloii wll takephnv at the Melrojailitati 
Building, No. 1 Madison Aveiiite, in the asseiubl.v liitll, on llie eleventh lloor. 
We will adjourn to meet at the Metroi>olitau BullditiK nt 10 o'ehH’k Moudn.v 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 1.0.5 o’clock p. ni., on this Snttirday, .Titnuary 80, 191,'>, an 
ndjottrninent was taken until 10 o’t lock Monday inornlng, I'ehruary 1, 1015, 
to meet in the assembly hall in the MetroiKilitan llttlliling. New York City.) 


Nkw Y'ditic C'liv, Fchniar;/ I, IPIo—tO a. m, 
l‘re.sent: Chalrinan Widdi, CeiniiiissiimeiM O'Connell. I.entton, lltirrlntan, 
Ballaril, AVeinstm'k, (iarretson. and Coniinons. 

Clialrittan W.vi.sii. Tin* house will please be iti order. We will proeetal now. 
Jlr. Pinchot. will you please re.suine the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AMOS PINCHOT—Continued, 

Chnlrraan lI'Atsu. Y'ott tniiy i>roeee<I tiow. 

Mr. PiNciiOT. When I stopiied reailing on Saturday, Mr. f'hairtnnn. T wa.s 
quotitig the statetnent of Prof. Itoss. of Wiseonsln. whielt he made last week— 
I think It was the early jairt of last we(>U—in regard to the Itoekefeller and 
other fouttdatlons. He said : 

I “Tlioitsands of eNperienees have shown the tendencies of boards to admin. 
Ister a cliaritahle foittidatlon In a narrow or class s|>irlt or nceonling to obsolete 
Ideas or evphah'd theories. To nial«‘ Hies., foundations safe, the wide basis of 
control should bo chnngeil.” 

( That Is the end of his (piotation. ritiaiding;! 

“It seems to me that, If these great f.mndalions are allowed to e.vist. laie of 
tin. problems of this commission N to suggest a tm>ans of control which will, to 
some extetit, Insure their being tised lii the interest of th.‘ public ami In aeoonl- 
anci' with iletnocrallc prlnclph’s." 

. The next qtii'stion which was ask.'d m<“ by the commission was; “What sug¬ 
gestion can joti make looking toward the tmire |i..a.s'ful settlement of Industrial 
dlsTUtes? ” 

. My answer is; There are tuany things which can la> .lone to facilitate a more 
tsiuitable adjustment of tlie tpiesHons arising l)etw<H»ti capital and Inltor. I 
have mentioned collective liargaining as a fiimlnmental principle wlilch Is to b.' 
Insisted on at this lime. Itiscontlmiance liy Hie operators of the practiw of 
using Irresponsible iirivate armies will also lii‘l|i. 

But there Is one matter wldcli se.*ms to me of Immeiis.. importancx T.alatr 
sluadd b<. al>ie to f.'el that its sid*. of the .-ontroversy will lie fully and fairly 
treated In tlie public press. 

In iny opinion tliere is no one el.nnimt. not even Hie attitude of tlie oft.m 
isolated and Ignorant controllers of Industrial corporations, wiiich gives Inltor 
a feeling of such helplessness ami Itittern.'ss as Its knowleilge that the merits 
of Its side of tlie question will not be presentml to tlie piiltllc througit the press. 
When I speak of the pr.sts. I rt*f<‘r to tlu' mwvspapers in general, and itartlcn. 
;]arl.v to one of the groat news associations, wliose htisiness it Is to furnish In¬ 
formation to the newspapers. 

t There are two major news fiiriiisiiing assoelatlons—tlie Associated Press and 
the Unlteil Press. The former sells news ehiefly to morning newspapers, the lat¬ 
ter to evening papers. The Uidted Press is conducted by a groiiji of younger 
men who have a hroailer attitntle toward Industrial qiieatlons, and wlio usually 
give fair treatment to botli sides In tlielr reports of conflicts between laltor 
and capital, but the Assoclateil Press, under older and more conservative 
mdltagement, take ufBrinatlvely the slile of capital. 

' I was Informeil by a representative citlr.en of Oolornilo, himself a newspaiier 
mao of high standing and a snbscrilter to the .Asstjdateil Press, that the failure 
of the Associated ITess to carry news impartially In the labor troubles was a 
.mrions element in giving tlie strikers the feeling that they could not hope for 
Itottce. 
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I-nst yciir in flip strike which occurred In the soft-coal districts of West 
Viraiuiii tlie Associiitcd I’ress pive clinracteristic evidence of Its partiality to 
tile ojKo’iitors side of the case. I will mention one Instance, which Is typical. 

Early in Fpl)riinry an armored train, later descrlbe<l in the testimony before 
the Senate Investigating corandsslon ns the “ Death Special,” was run during 
ti e night through the tent colony of strikers at Holly Grove, W. Va. It was 
10 o’clock, and the inincis were jii.st going to bed, when suddenly the armored 
train rsaired a heavy fire from rilics and machine guns into the tents with 
fatal effoi't'-'. 1 (|not<> now from the te.stimony of I^ee Calvin before the Senate 
coinniittce. He was on tlie armored train In the capacity of a guard and at 
the invitation of the sheriff of the county. Ho .says; 

“It came down to (’harleston for us and we got on the train, about 9 or 
tnayhe 10 , some where iironnil there, and went on up to Paint Creek, » • ♦ 
aiid I was leaning out of tlie window tluit way [Indicating] and they com¬ 
menced sti-cainiiig tire out of the baggage ear—you know—flashes, reports, and 
cradis from tlie m.idiine gun at a lot of teals, atal the train went along with a 
stream of lire, whh h eontimied eoming out of the Gatling gnn all along.” 

That is the end of the i>art of the testimony of Sir. Calvin tliat I have niioted. 
(Vuniiils’^Uiner \Vkjxst(K'k. Tlio tostimony prosoDted wljore? 

Mr. I*fN< iroT. r.t'ion* Hio of tlio Senate of llio investigation of the 

strike in Michiga?! (West Virginia| in what tijey called the Calumet & Ilecla 
group <*f niines. (Mr. Phu-hot <‘orre{‘t.s this ref(‘ren(*e helow.l 
Mrs. Ksft‘p, orie of tlie miner’s wives, wlio with her husband and fanillv was 
going to bed at tln‘ tlna* shooting began, descrilx'd tlie inchlent as follows’: 

\M‘ Jieard the train come shooting, and he hollered for us to go to the cellar 
and he ( her luishami) went oiit the front door. Him and some more hoys'that 
ucie In there, Ihey ran out of the front door an<l I went through the kitchen 
mid I never got any farther than the kitchen door. We were all trying to get 
I^'*’ standing right at the corner of the cellar near the 
cellar ’’ ^ hollering for me to go and get into the 

amrMrs'’'Ks{oVwas 

in over a month occurred Friday (the 7th) 

: nlhel;’:;™;™^^ -tlflnfllets ani 

I also desire to cull (lie commission’s attention to another tvnlcal Instance of 

.Michigan.'”"’'''' """ "''""TCSS in (ho copper mines of 

nXa'^«!’'«mciTm;,g\hfl,m^ s!, r'd'"'”''''' *"? 

Oonmiissioner M'einstock. I see 

of the western 

n committee of citizens rem," 'ntC I. e ^ *" '’F 

the shifting, uhleh was suhstantiatfsl hv tTm evklen!!^”hef T""’® 

Investigating cominlttei^this wn.s not li sennfoi! fi ^ before the Congressional 

SwsT'‘”'"“'^ of the n„u.se which Congressman Mcli^'naw InLlga?e^^s’as 

“ I had taken down the telephone receiver ♦/> r . . 

mob entere<l tlie room. They .shouted ‘ Wlier!i°m^'’if’^‘'‘’S.“whesa tKe 
and told them I was Moyer. Then hey attaj^k’nt 7"’^ / “>■***»’ 

with an automatic revolver. I was fe«Ml"e a® 

revolver stood over me. When lie hit mv Ihmi.i ’ “t”'* ^ 

>»utu iic mi mj Head the revolver exploded and 
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bullet entered my back. Then the crowd l>egan to go mad. I was dragged 
from the room, down the stairs, and out Into the street, Frerinent changes 
were made of the men dragging me along, when two had exhausted theinselve.s 
In kicking me In the back and, beating me, two others would grab luy arms niul 
begin upon me anew. This kept up until we reaclual the Houghton depi>t. The 
mob kept shouting ‘ Kill him 1 Hang him! Throw him Into the lake! ’ ” 

Moyer was then put on the train. He found himself In charge of guards, 
who he says had instructions to kill him If he tried to get off. The Assoclatcil 
I'rea.s’s account of this, as sent out under the date of Dmiaher 110 and pub¬ 
lished In the Chicago llecord-Herald on December 2T, page 4, Is as follows: 

“Charles H. Moyer, president of the W<>stern Federation of Miners, was put 
on a train and sent out of the copper country strike disirict to-niglit. It Is 
believed he will go to Chicago.' Sloyer. it Is saUl, refused to make a retraction 
s.itlsfactory to the commlttcM'. A short time later he ami .lotm Tanner, an 
organiser of the Western Federation, w(-re observed on a street car going from 
Hancock to Houghton. .lust across the bridge connei-ilng the two towns, and 
about 400 feet from the structure, is the depot of the coppiT-range railroad. 
There It was noticed that Moyer and his companion boarded a train bound for 
Chicago. They were accompanied by three men who smaueil to be guarditig 
them, although there was no visible ilemonstration of force or coercion.” 

That Is the account which the Associated Press sent out of the shoot lug and 
the deportation of Moyer. 

Both In the West Virginia and Michigan strikes the .Vssoeiated I’re.ss grossly 
niisrepresentml tlie real Cfmdition of affairs. Tids was due In part to the fact 
tliat In West Virginia It got Its information from a man i<lentined with the 
coal comiiane.s, while in Ulichi.gan, during a lar.ge x>art of the strke, tin* Assm 
ciated Press received its information from two newspaper oHices controlh'd by 
the mine operators. They had no man tiiere of their own during a large part 
of the strike, but got their information from two new'spaiier ollices which 
l)elonged to the mine operators. But whatever the machinery may have been 
through which suppression and misrepresentation occurred, the fiict remains 
that It did occur, and that It re.sulted in blinding tlie )nd)lle to tla> actual facts 
until congressional investigations brought them out. It also producfsl, upon 
the ]>urt of the strikers, a feeling of inlen.se and natural bitterness, and a 
belief that the merits of their cause would never be fully brouglit before tlie 
American jteople. 

I have quoted this, showing these dispatches, because I think they rep¬ 
resent cases that are typical, because most of tlie eases of mlsrepn-seiila- 
tiou and suppression have been less easy to demonslrati'. But tliese two cases 
are so plain that I tiiougbt they onglit to be In tlie reeord. And wllli re¬ 
gard to tbat I would like to say, Mr. Oliairman, tliat in all proliablllty the 
testimony wbieh I give in regaril to tlie Associated Press will not be carried 
tliroughout the country by tlic As.sociated I’rcss wires. T'licre is a rule, wddcli 
I believe Is contained In tlie by-laws of llie Associated I’ress, that any news- 
impor editor, peoiile tbat snbscrllic to tlie Associated Press, will be disciplined 
if he prints ns news in Ids v'aper matter tbat is deemeil derogatory to the 
Associated T’ress. 

I believe tiiat it i.s of the Idgliest Importance timt an investigation should 
lie conducted by this commission or some .similar liody into tlie handling of 
news in labor controversies. Tlie iidlucnce of public oiiiidon cun only be 
justly exerted when the imbllc Is put in iioss(>ssion of the facts. 

The next question wbl<-Ii tlie commission asked me was: “ Do you believe tbat 
the solution to in<lnstrlal troubles is through the Government taking a larger 
part In Industrial life?” 

My answer is: I do not believe that either the city, the State, or the Federal 
Government should go Into Industrial produi-llon. Imluslrlal production should 
be conducted by private concerns. I believe In competition In Industry. I do 
not hold with either monopolist or socialist, for both advocate the elimination 
of competition In industry. In older to have (vjmiietllion In Industry, which 
spells efficiency, we must make transportation and the raw materials which arc 
the basis of industry accessible to all on equal terms. That Is why I advocate 
Government ownership of railroads and Government ownership of natural re- 
sourcwi,, with a leasing system such ns Is now In practice with regard to water 
Power on Federal property. That Is nil. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I notice, Mr. PInchot, that the rule that you say the 
^.^wclated Press has does not appear In the written answers. tVlll you repeat 
rule? 
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Mr I*iN( JOiT. 1 not I'opwtt Ji v<‘rluilini, Jlr. Chalrnian* but tUerc Is u 
rulP tliut’ Uk' mwniH'is of lUc .\.isoclattKl Press, tUe newspapers wliieli beloiiB 
to tbe AsstK’luttNl l*ress tliroiifibout tbe country, are subject to Ulsclpllue an<l 
the loss of tlie As.si«late(l Press franclii.se If they publlsli mutter wlilch tbe 
Associuteil Pres.s uioenior.s, illreetors, cleeiii to lie ileroKiitory or unjustlliable, 

Clialrinaii W.cr.su. Well, lias that rule been ailmitteil by the Associated Press 
any pliiceV 

Mr. PiM iior. II lia.s. 

Clialriiian W.vi.sii. is there a ri-eord of it? 

Mr. I'l.Nc nor. I know of nieinoers of tlie Associiiteii Pre.s.s cvlio iiave lieen 
Id.sclplineil. .Mr. .Medill Mft'orinielc. who was i«irt owner of the Clilcajro 
Tribune, was (INeliillned for pulili.slilna mailer in (lie Assiatlatcsl Press which 
tin* aoceriiors of the .Vssociati'il Ih'e.s.s cleeiiieil devoaatory, 

Clialriiiaii W.vi .sir. What character of nialler was il? 

.Mr. Pi.NcnoT. I do not rc'ineiiiher llie particular ca.se. Mr. Chairninn. It is 
some time since .\lr. Mci'orinlck dc.'crlhed tlie incident to me. 

(Ilialrman WAi,-.n. lias there heeii a piihlic record made any |ilace in any 
liivestlpalon In nliich the rule of the' A.ssocialed Press lias lieeii set mil? 

Mr. l’i\< nor. Yes, Mr. A'hairman. iIuto is. Last .year Mr. Slic'arn, now 
.Tiisilce .Sheara, «as coinisel for the Xew York .Sun in the complaint whicli wa.s 
laid liefore Ihe 1 ie|iartmeiil of .lastice in Wa.shinalon, and that coinpl.alnt, wliich 
Mr. Shearn Iniaded in In the form of a written hrief, contains the matter which 
you sjieak of. 

(ihuirman W.vi.sii. Would .con he kind enousdi, inasmucli as yon haee referred 
t(i it. to ascertain wlieri* it can iie oinained and. if iiossiide. sulnnit it to the 
coimiiisslon? 

.Mr. IhM'iior. I lia\e one cojiy mvsolf, which I will suhmit lo you, sir. 

Clialrnian W.ii..sii. Very "ood. 

(.\ pamphlet entilled "The Freedom of Ihe Pre.ss from I'nlawful KestraintS 
and Monoiaily," in tlie matter of the complaint of tiie Sun Prinliiik & I’lihiisliing 
Associalion ayaliisl Ihe .ts^ocialed I'rc'.s. heina a .slalenient of facts addressed 
lo the lion. .Iam(‘s Melteynolds. .Mloniey (ieneral of Ihe I'niied Slates, was 
snhsisinenlly snhmillcsl hy Mr. I’iiichot in printed form.) 

Chairman Wvi.sii. That is all. Yon will he iierm.uiently eseiised. We are 
very imich ohliaed to yon tor your atlendance. 

Mr. PiNciioT. Thank you, 'ir. 

Chalrinan W.yi.sii. Mr. .lames -MacKaye. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES MacKAYE. 


Chairman W.vi.sn. T'he lions,, will iileas,. I,.. In perfect order -Ilie entire 
house. We cun not linseed nnlil all discns~ion at the end of the hall is ended 
end tlieiv is pm-feel <|iiiet. 

Please .state your name. 

Mr. M.m K.cm.:. .lames MacKaye. 

Clialrimin W-vcsit. Whal is your hnsine^s, Mr. MacKaye? 

Mr. M.ycK.VYK. I'iiiclni'er. 

Chairman W.m.sii. What .sort of engineer? 

Mr. SI.vcKMk. Chemical enalins.r. 

Chalrinan W.yr.sn. Chemical engiinsirV 

Mr. MAcK.yVK. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Where do yon reside? 

Mr. M.U'Kvik. Camlirldite. Mass. 

Chalrmnn W.yi.sit. ilow lomr have you lived at Camliridce. Mass.? 

Mr. M.M'Kayk. Ahoiit ?0 years. 

(thalrmiiii W.vi.sit. I wish yon would state definitely what hraneh of that 
profession you have practiced—that is, in what line and what your work lias 
been, say, for tlie past 10 ytiar.s. 

Mr. M.vcK.yYK. It has laien In Ihe Investitrathin and development of industrial 
clmmleal proeesses. 

Chalrmnn W.yt.Mi. Xow, idense ovplain fiilly tlie nature of It, avltere 'you do 
your work, and the fteneral chnraeter of it 

Mr. MaoK.vve. The work is done larsely in tlie laltoratory or lalioratorlis, and 
where Investlfiatlons are reipiired we. of emirse, tise reference! books, etc. Slost 
of the work is l arrhHl on in the lahorntory. 

Ohatriuan Wai-sh. Aside from your laiuiratory work, have you mode any 
study of industrial problems? 
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Mr. MacKaye. I Imve. 

<?liBirman 'Wai.mh. rii-nso statu wluit stu<l,v juu linvu inaitf, haw eytcnsUv It 
‘ lio-s been along tbiit line? 

Mr. MacKaye. It has been inestl.v in the nature of reading nlanit lliem, and 
making an attempt to aiiply the engineering method to them. ' 

Ohairmnn Walsh. Ptease state with what tameerns yon have iKten oon- 
neeteil, and what indu.'tries you have done enginwrlng work for in tlie strict 
line of your profession. 

Mr. MacKaye. Prai tirally ail of tlie time witii ttie firm of Slone & Welister. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is tiu-ir Imsiuess? 

Mr. MacKaye. Kn.ginec'ring in general, mostly elt^trieai engineering, 

Cliairmau Walsh. For wliat coneerns do tliey do work? 

Mr. MacKaye. Well, .so many dilTerent ones Unit it would lie dillleuit to 
enumerate tliem, hut T eould gi\e j.ai a liook that enumerates lliem—lliere are 
CO or 70 under their control. 

Chairman Walsh. In order fimt «e may get .t lillli' better opinion during tills 
te.stiinony, please state nlial tiie large eoiuiMiis are. wlieilau' tlie.v are trans- 
IKirtation companies tliroughouc the I'nited States, and control. If any, tlmt 
the coneern lias over tliose. 

Mr. MacKaye. Tiiey are ((imieci.sl largely willi vater jHiuer. Tliey are 
popularly ela.s.sed as one of tlie meinliers of tlie so-eiilied water-|iower trust, 1 
.suppose. Tlielr largest eoneerii in Unit line is ill Keokuk. Io«a, uliere tliey 
have dammed the Missl.sslppi Itiver. Tiiey lime large eleetrieal Interests in 
Oregon, Washington. Fioridn, (ieorgla. Massachiisells, Texas, and other Slates. 
They are iiitoresled piirtleularly in elei lrieal propc'rtii*s, Iraiisporliitloii, Ilglit- 
iiig, and power; lull, of eotirse. Mr. Cliiiirni.ni. I am not here as tlieir repre¬ 
sentative, yon nndersiaiid. 

(tlinirmuii Walsh. I uniler.-laiid tinil. 

Jlr. M.a< Kaye. It is entirely in my iiiillvidual capai iiy Unit I am liere. 

Chnirmau Walsh. I iiiiilerslanil: lint we would like to get tlie inforimition 
gained by your exiierteiice, and tlie aecess tiiat ,vou have had to instiliiUoiis 
tlmt mlglit stimuinte your reseaitli along tliose lines pcrsomilly, and Unit miglit 
give you tile experieni e. 

Mr. MacKaye. I do not lliink tlnil iinylliing I liave to say can acquire au¬ 
thority from any of llieir o|H>ralions. Witli tlie iiiaiiiigc'ineiit of such oiatra- 
tlous I liave laid notliing to do. as my eapnclt.v Is cmtirely tca’lmlcal. 

Clinlriiian Walsh. Have yon, a' ii result of .voiir study, worked out a con¬ 
structive plan, deemed liy you to lie of value in eonm>cUon wltli (he ialmr 
isilicies and iimtliiMls of large corporations? 

Mr. M.vcKave. I iiave a jilaii Unit would lie along Unit general line. 

Ciialrinnn M'ALsit. Will jon please e\'|>lain rids plan to tlie comiiiissloii? 

Mr. MacK.vye. \Mtli .vour iiernilssion I will rend (lie plan, liecause it Is 
rather spcH'ific. 

Cliairniun Wvisit. Very good; pleiise do so. 

Mr, MacKaye (residingI ; 

SIOGESTIOS OF .V METtlOtl Kin THF TVtritOVEVtKNT OF IX-mSTIlIAL RELATIONS 
THROFOII COVtCETlTION IlY FlTll.Il t.Y CO.NTROI.LEII COMPETITORS. 

Tlie nmthcMl mitllmnl heveln for rc'giilatiiig industrll redations lietwemi em¬ 
ployers, employees, uiid tlie pnhile is applicniile to all large-.sciile comiietltlve 
lndustrle.s, and may be extendc-d lo luilillc monopolies. To determine Its efltcac.v 
experimentally It sliould prefcralily li<’ applied simultaneously In several tnclus- 
trles of widely differing t.v'ives, altlioiigh mucli could lie learned from its appll- 
ontlon to a single industry. Sneh an isolated ex|ierlnient, liovvever. would de¬ 
prive the method of the advantageous interlndustrlal relations vvhleli are a 
proper pari of It. 

The method In brief is to estahlisli. In all lines of Industry to he regulated, 
competing nnd self-supporting tmlnstrlcxs, elmrtered liy the Fedenil (Jovermnent. 
and operating under regulations adapted to secure the greatest possible benefit 
to producers and consumers, these industries to lie a means of establishing 
standards by which competing industries may Im .ludged. and to which. If de¬ 
sired, they may be made to conform, either by extending sufflclently the compe¬ 
tition of stanciard Industries or by prescribing by hivv standard conditions of 
competition. 

,:,3Phe method invoices tlie following features, sul),lect to sucli raiMlIflcntlon 
■ and extension as experience may suggest: 
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Thp nppitintinont by (be Pr6sl(Icnt of a commission to nssume general charge 
of the work. . , ^ „ 

Tlic creation by the commission, In each line of Industry which they may 
select for resuliitlon, of at least one larse scale standard establishment or 
enterprise. In establlsblnK tbe.se etiterprbses the commission should have the 
bent'llt of such exiK’rt advice us they may di'em well to secure. 

The ii|i|)olntmeiit bv the commission of proper oincers to carry on the affairs 
of each .sni h establlslimetit, including a treasurer, a works manager, and a sales 
manager, la- their (sialvalents. 

The charter of each such establishment to he In the name of the ofllcers 
specified as charter grantees. 

The Issue liy the lJtille<l Stiiles of bonds in amounts to be determined by the 
lonimission, suh.lecl to the control of Congress, sulllclent to finance each of 
sold enteriirises. 

The o|ieration of each standard unit of Industry .should be open to inspection 
and study liy the commission, and subject to the following 10 conditions of 
coTifrol; 

(I) The ti.vlng of minimum wages ami .salaries of operatives, including those 
<d’ the graiiiccs, elllier by a statistical hoard or expert of the Bureau of Labor 
or by lia* coaimi.sslon. The wages and .salaries so fixed lo be tbose current in 
tla; given Industry for the same class of service, and to be varied only as .said 
ctni'ciu wages and salaries vary. . 

(g’l The lixing of maximum la-ices hy llie .same or a corresponding board or 
expert or hy the commission, said prices to he those current In the given indn.s- 
try fur the same classes of |a-odact or service, and to he varied only as may 
he lass'ssary lo maiiilnln comiietUion. 

I.'l) The ia-escrii)li(m and enforcemont hy the commission of regulations fix¬ 
ing staiahirds of i)roducls la’ serxlie in each estuldishment. 

(1) 1'h(' [irescriidlon hy the commission of regulations rolative to safety, 
sanitation, ami working condillmis in general througliout each estahlisUment. 

(.M I’rolmldy, Imt not necessarily, the prescript loti hy the commission of 
rcgnlations governing the employment, promotion, ami discharge of operatives, 
coiistitaling a sort of civil-service system. 

((!) ’I'he esialillshment of reserves for contingencies for the purpose of pre- 
\entiag excessive fluctuations of o|icnitlng ami mtiintcnance oxpcndltnros. 

(") The estuhlishment of mntnid reserve deficit insurance between the sev¬ 
eral stnniliird ostalilishmcnis tit prevent the occurrence or tninimize the amount 
of deficits rt'suUlng from cutises beyond the control of the grantees. 

(8) The estahllshinent of mutual facilities for the transfer of operatives be¬ 
tween the several standard esfahllshments to prevent or minimize the dis¬ 
charge of competent oitertitlvi-s through unavoiilaltle tluctuatlon.s in the demand 
for tlielr services. 

(!*) The payment into the Treasury of the ITnlteil Sfates hy each establlsh- 
meiit, at the close of each fiscal yettr, of 0 iier cent of Us bonded indebtedness 
to iui>ct Inh'rest ami sinking-fund chavge.s. 

(l(l)~ 

Tbls Is Ibe most Imiairtant section, Mr. Cbalrninn— 

Tbe (Ihision (eilhor equal or in some other definlle proportion) at the close of 
eacb fiscal yettr of any surplus, after all charges btive been met, between the 
operatives of llie estiiblisbment. Including the grantee.s, and the customers 
thereof; each oix-rative to receive a share of tbe operatives’ allotment propor¬ 
tionate lo bis wage or salary, and each cn.stomer a share of tbe customers’ 
allotnient, proportiontite lo bis purcba.ses, during the fiscal year In question. 

The ailvantagos of llie t'sliiblisbiuent of .such .sfiindard industries are of three 
kintl.s—advantages of operation, of regulation, iiiiil of information. 

The principal nilvanlages In operation wotild be ns follows: 

(’ni)ltal is procurnltlc at a low rate of iiitere.st. 

Tlioroiigli iiisjieetiim Ity tlio commission of Ixioks, operations, products, and 
services is posslitle, subjtx't lo no liarassliig restrictions. 

There is no conflict of Interest botwix'it employers in the persons of the 
graiUtH's and otlier operatives, Itecause, in the first place, all have a common 
economic Interest In malting the surplus in each esttibllshmcnt as large aS')(iossl- 
ble. and. In the second place, because the fixation of wages is removed’^itotte 
control of the grantees. 

There Is no conflict of Interest between protlucer and consumer In any matter 
affectable by the former, because, in the first place, they have a common eco* 
nomlc interest In making the suritlus lit each establishment ns large as posslbl^ 
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«nd, In the second place, becnuse tlie fixation of pi’lce.?, ns of wnpes, Is removtsl 
from the control of the (ti-antee-s, leaving to them the sole function of (Iti-ectlng 
the purely productive and distributive operations of the establishment. 

The principle Illustrated In the foregoing plan ns moellfied particularly by 
conditions J, 2, and 3 providing for control of production and sale by luten'-sted 
))ersons (the charter grantees) and the control of wages, prices, and quality 
of products by different and disinterested persons, I call the principle of divided 
economic function, because It divides these several functions of conducting 
industry (which under the present system are combined) in a maimer essential 
to harmonious Industrial relations. 

The principle Illustrated in condition 10 providing for the division of tlie 
annual surplus between producers and consumers I call the principle of condi¬ 
tional or proportional compensation, because It renders the compensation of the 
producer conditional upon and proportional to tlie service he renders the con¬ 
sumer. 

By the adoption of these two principles the industrial relations wldcli are most 
potent in producing the dlllleultles of modern industry—I lie relations wliich <t<»- 
ate the labor problem on the one hand and accentuate the problems of high 
prices on the otlier—are reversed. In place of a conflict Is substituted an 
identity of interest of all parties concerned. Employer and employee pull 
together, becnuse they have a common, substantial, and proportional Interest 
In the efficient conduct of Industry, and producer and consumer pull together 
for the same reason, since the method of organization so operates that, with 
given current wages and prices, tlie lower the actual price the higher the actual 
wage. Thu-s in place of the conflict Inherent in the present industrial relations 
of the community, the method jiroposial sulistltutes not the neutral or IndllTer- 
ent relation cliaracterlstlc of ordinary public operation but a relation actively 
reverse to that of conflict. By tlie.se devb’cs the ordinary Incentive of economic 
gain Is made to result in an Identity Instead of an antagonism of Interest 
thron.ghout the community, and the way becomes open to combine the advan¬ 
tages and avoid the disadvantages of both the private and public nietliods of 
conducting economic operations and to convert the irrepre.ssible conflicts of 
modern industry Into equall.v Irrepressible Iiarmonles. 

The principal advantages In regulation would be as follows: 

The regulation would be through coiniietltion, and hence would have tlie ad¬ 
vantages of that oldest and most natural form of regulation, a form which has 
oiierated since preliistorlc times and Is still In operation, though modified In 
I'onslderable degree In modern Industrial nations. The main advantage of the 
competitive form of regulation is that it is not arbitrary and tends to a natural 
equilibrium of Industry through the law of supply and demand. 

But competition, thiaigh having this advantage, has certain great disadvan¬ 
tages which can be eliminated by Imposing proper restructions, such ns mini¬ 
mum wages, maximum hours of labor, safe and sanllary conditions of employ¬ 
ment, and penalties for adulteration, misbranding, wasteful exploitation of nat¬ 
ural resources, etc. 

Such restrictions uiion competition could, under the system.proposeil, be made 
tmiform, applying to all units of an Industry alike; that is, the comiietitlon 
could be made fair, the tJovernimmt Imposing no restrictions on any c-ompetltors 
of a charter grantee not Imposed upon the grantee also, so that all would stand 
upon the same footing in these respects. 

If it be objected that on account of certain advantages eirloyed by the charter 
grantees In virtue of their tJovernmeut backing and their nadhods of opera¬ 
tion the competition would not be fair to otlier operators not enjoying these 
ndvantage.s, the reply Is that If, by means of the advantages cited, the charter 
grantees can serve the public Interest better than their competitors, then to 
forbid their competition would be unfair to the public, since the public Is enti¬ 
tled to the best ami most efflclent service It Is possible to give It. Any other 
standard of fair competition Is based on the view that the public exists for the 
lieneflt of Industry, not industry for the lieneflt of the public. 

By Imposing restrictions thus uniformly the effect of the same upon Industry 
could be directly observetl In the units of Industry operated by tlie charter 
graqi^ees and thus the reasonableness or otherwise of the restrictions properly 
gang^. The Justice of the complaints of those subject to restrictive Industrial 
legislation could thus be estimated at Its true value and iiKKllflcatlons made 
gCQordtngly. 

... Compared with other methods of regulation, particularly the common method 
;'ii<v.l*»fulatlon by litigation practiced under the Sherman Law, tlie method pro- 
.JptWed should be exceedingly cheap, because the charter grantees are self-sui>- 
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r^.i-h,L- Of roiirsf It o.iioc'lviiW^ that (lurlnK souie time of wlde^^ find 

U," J!vmu.»‘i'rtv»«lVh^ a loser tlu^aiph belaR the crwUtor ^ hankrupt 
coneeras Kiit it is far nioii- likely that duritiK such times the estahUshti^te 
of tl"oiartei arantees aot heiuK .suh.hvt to the cllseaw k.|owii as “ the timidity 
of canltal " tend to steady iadustiy ia general and thus forestall, or at 

least diniiaish. the severity of ilepressious. If sutticlently exteailed the} would 

are!'ho'vever, plenty of preevsteiits for the risk of puhlic nio^y la 
order to ijorioria a puhlic service. 'J'ho money investevl in thi* lariama Canal, 
(lio K(s1oral rtslaiualioa pro,|o('ts. and tho Aluskaji Railroad are examples. 
Koitv-wld wars uKo the toiveraiaent even issueil loans to privately ovvneilenter- 
orisoi—the Ceatnil and Union I'acilie Railroads—on the same principle. At 
anv rate the aaohod of remdalion proposed laeroly sid)sfitutes a risk for a cer¬ 
tainty of cxpeas.>. slow the adoption of niternative methods docs not offer even 

the pos.slidllty of sclf-supportirw reLnilation. 

The a<lvantagt“< acvrnint; from in<Toa.'<eil information would no the most im- 

portant of all—sonm of the prinoipal heina as follows: 

Flrst-haiKl ami dctaileil kiiovvioilge (oiihl he acaiilreil of varhois factors in 
liHhistrv aial their effect ii|S'ii the welfare of l«>tli producers and consumers. 
Ainong'lhem may he meiiUoiusI the efleel of properly dlreotvsl incentives, the 
working of efllcli-ncy sclienios, socli as tiiose of scientltic management umler 
conditional ismiponsalion. tho i-clation botwoen size of unit and ettioiency in 
various imhislries. the part pla.vod in ellhiency hy indtistrhtl training, the 
advantnge.s of seporaliog tinanci;il and oert.ain other lunctioii.s frotn pixMluotive 
functions in iiidiislry. tin- exiciit In wl o h c.ialitional componsalion renders 
I'llhleucy aiitoimitie. etc. 

t'nder tho (HMKlilions it voniiJ I'o po's'^ihlo for tlio first tiiuo to fairly 

test a rule tliat, in llasir.v. is suppo-i*d |,> guide the ecoimmic conduct of na¬ 
tions, hut whicli can not ho applied on any extensive scale for lack of data. 
I lefer to tlie role tiiat wlialovor ewiaaoic fooitiiai in a nation can lie per¬ 
formed best hy tlio pnhlh' should he iissumeil hy the pnhiic. while whatever 
functions can ho iierfornosl host hy private enlor])rise .should he h'ft to pri¬ 
vate control. In order that this rule e.iii lie nsisl we imist have in the first 
place tests of what Is “l«>st” that shall include all asiwts of the public in¬ 
terest. and shall not mean moiety vvliat is cheapest; and in tin* swimd plaiv 
we must liave a means of comiiaring the two imsies of operation on even 
terms. Such a comparison can he made hv causing puhlic and private metluals 
of operation to (a>ni|nite vvitli ono iinotlior under prescriliod conditions of fair 
comiietillon—an cxiverimoiif nut hitliono ailemphst on an extendod scale. 

The rimning ahllity of two men can not he compared If one runs on a track 
in rumilng togs while the other runs in a crowded strevd carrying ii heavy bag. 
No more con the ability to serve the puhlic of two inetlUHls of operation be 
coniparwl vvben llie conditions nndoc vvliicb they oiK-rute are not comparable. 
In the one case as In the other the coiniH-titnrs must be subject to the same rc- 
fitricHons or the n'snlt w ill not be conclnsivo. 

Operation liy cliarfer graiities under tlie conilitions specifieii has all the 
characteristics of tiie liest present nietliods of puhlic oiau'ation. exwpt timt it 
lucludos llic devices of divideil fiincllim atnl conditional comia“n8atlon; devices 
adaptisl to rv-nusly tlio lnadis|uate incentive et imblic. and the niisdirectevi In¬ 
centive of private, operations. 

Thus public oiieratioii at its host and private operation at its liest could he 
comparvsl on tviual terms in a great v ariety of industries over a term of years 
suflidently eKfemlisi to give conclusive results. The two methods of operation 
should be testui liy a variety of tests, including tl>e relative success of the two 
methods in securing Iv'vv prices, pooil quality of products, lilgh wages, favorable 
working comlltlons, and eliiciency generally, security of employment, progres¬ 
siveness, eeonomical u.se of natural resources, freedom from politic,al comip- 
tton, developiueut of gwsl citizenship in operatives and other rcsidts represent¬ 
ing the various asix'cts of the pnhiic interest. 

By careful study and experiraeiit along these Hues, modifications in procedure 
being made as experience Indlvated tJie wisdom thereof, a body of kiio^rtedge 
oouhl be securevl which would enable the nation to find Its way out of the 
etvmomlc wilderness in which it is vvnnilering. and to deliberately adopt the 
method found to Ive best us a means at satlsfjdng the material T«]UlrMd«Bt8 of 
(he people. It is not too much to Iivqie that the practical abolition of poverty 
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Itself would eventually result from such a course of Investigation, for, In tlie 
present condition of applied science, .such a goal Is not an unreasonable one to 
seek. 

Research In the direction and by the means Indicated, Is likely to lead 
within a few years to otie or the other of two national poIU'les: KIther a 
system of regulation in which competition will be maiutained mi a henellcent 
basis throughout Industry, thnmgh the conijietltion of merger-|>roof standard 
units of Industry backed by the public; or to a gradual iltspiaceiueiit of private 
operation In those Industries least adapted to private operation, and their iv- 
placement by public Industry. As to which of these results Is the mure likely 
to occur we can not at present dellnitely .say. The (wldence now atailahle is 
not conclusive; but so far us I am able to e.stliaate it the second result ap¬ 
pears somewhat the more probable of the two. 

Indeed, it seems rather likely that should the policy suggested be adoiitiHl 
by the United States, the pre.«ent econoiiiic- system would gradually dtwelop 
Into a central group of great natlonalizeil imlastries, siirroundisl by a zone of 
regulntofl iirlvate Industry, probabl.v destined to dwindle relatively if not 
absolutely. At any rate, whatever system resulted fi-mn such a iiolley, it would 
not be founded on the dreams of Utopia ns or the dogmas of doctrlnnalre.s. 
It would be based, not <m any tlu'or.v, but on the carefully studbsl experiences 
of a ntitlon which first taki*s deliberate sli-ps to securi- llie evidem-e and then 
follows It; adopting the socialistic or democratic methml of conducting In¬ 
dustry where It Is founil to be best, ami not adopting it where It Is not fouml 
to be" best. The test of ai'tiial iiractlce tleciding in each < as<> whether the 
laviido shall altcnd to their own busine.ss <a- let privale parties attend lo It 
for them. 

('hairmau W.ti.sii. I>id .tou have any questions to ask, Commi.ssloner Wein- 
stock? 

t.'omniissioner Weinstoi ic. Xo. 

t'ommlsslimer tft’o.vNEt r. AVImt did jou mean by the private parlies? 

Jlr. M.vcKaye. I meant parties who an- not resjionsible to the |mi)li<’ through 
any macbiner.v of democracy, surh as the l‘rc*slileiit of the I'lilted Slates, for 
lii.stanee. is res|)<insible. I referred lo direetors of coriioratlons, railroad or 
otherwise, and persons In like positions. 

('balriniin W.M sH. I Jnsl have a few question llial I would like to ask you 
ahout one or two ))oims. Aon say that the study might he made of the 
manner of condueting industrial eideria’ises hy Ihe puhlh; and h.v private 
activity. Are there any sm li eondltbms existing In the Uidted States to-dny? 
Are there any industries so elosely conneetest, geographically, as to the work 
of the Industry Itself, that the study coaid be made at the pn-sent lime? 

Jlr. JI.v( K.\ye. It coaid not be made on e\en terms so far ns I am liifm-med 
by any comparison now possible. .Approximate results might be obtained, but 
nothing that would Ix' crmcltisive. 

Chairman AA'.m.sii. AA’ell, now, then, what would have to he done according 
to your iden. before comlitlons could be made for such a study, ami would the 
wbole plan have to Is* put in operation? 

Mr. M.\cK\YK. No; It eonld !«■ a|iplied in one or in a few Industries, 

Chairman AA'.m.sh. For Instanee? 

Mr. M.tcK.WE. I snbmiiled to Mr. JIanly, for sitbmi.ssion lo Ihe comnil.s.slon. 
a plan specifically udai>l<‘d to the .Alaskan situation. In which these getiernl 
methods are aiiplhxl to the comiHdIlloii in the coul-inining Industry In .Alaska, 
and to the public monoiwly in the Alaskan Railroad. This will Indicate whore 
a beglntdng might lx* made. Rut. of coHr.se. It might be made in other i>Ince 
idso. Alaska, however, would apis-ar to he a particularly favoralde slluntloii 
IxxTtuse of the control that the Ooveriiment already has there. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Have you obsc-rved an oiwratlon of the imiidcipnily owned 
street railways In the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. JI.\cK.\ye. I have read the nqstrt Issued by the Government on that 
matter, but I have not observeil It directly. 

Chairman AA'.vi.sh. What reason woidd there be why the study could not be 
made in a situation of that kind, wliere a reasonably large ndleuge of street 
rallvfay, urban transix>rtntlon, was In the hands of the municipality, while a 
verv Wge amount was still In the hamls of private ownership? 

AIacKate. An approximate coiuixtrlson could he made. But I think 
tlwt In the case of railroads that are adapted particularly to private nioiioiMdy 
the opportunlt.v for eomparlsoii h.v coiiqHftttlon would not be ns good as In a 
niltdiig or manufacturing industry. 
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CImIrmnn \Vai.«h. Is there no Instance that your attention has been called 
to In the I'ulted States In those industries where a comparative study might 
be made with any heneflt to the Government? 

Mr. MacKaye. Some specific instances which would be particularly favor¬ 
able? 

tihalrrann Walsh. Ves, .sir; and the study approximately favorable whore the 
proper ilednetl<ins have been made. 

Jlr. MacKayk. I tliink tliat tlie best place would be In the conl-mlnlng In¬ 
dustry; but tills Is not a very carefully considered judgment, as I have not 
studied that partieuliir matter very nmch. 

Ghalrinan Walsh. I note that you speak that there was a great variety 
of Industries In uliieli the plan could be readily worked out, and I thought 
I nilglit ask yiai to stale In a general way what those Indu.stries were and 
If your Ilian, for instance, eonld be put Into operation aside from mining. 

Mr. MacKave. I think It could he put in oixiratlon In any large-scale manu¬ 
facturing or mining Induslry, ami by the proper modifications could be applied 
to agriculture. <»f conrsi', it can always be applied to transportation systems 
and to public inonopolii'S In general. 

Ghairnian Waish. You. I believe, have turned over to us a more elaborate 
consideration and statement of jour plans? 

.Mr. .MvcKavu. 'I'liere is a more speeillcully stated plan In the printed copy 
of the Alaskan bill, which 1 have Just referred to. 

Chuirman Walsh. And is that Ihe matler that you have turned over to the 
eofund.sslon? It came uji on .‘taturday and I did not have a chance to per¬ 
sonally examine it, and I ilo not know that the other eomniLssioners have. 

5Ir. MacKaye. That Is the matter; je.s, sir. 

t'huirnuin Waimi. Now please describe In a general way what that Is that 
you turned over to the l■omullsslon. 

Mr. MacKaye. It Is the application of the general jibin, which I have just 
read to jou, to Ihe .\laskan Ilailroad and to the mining of coal in Ahuska. 

t’hairman Walsh. WouUI you kindly puss me that paiJer. [Paper handed to 
the chairman. I I will ask you first, in your opinion, what changes in legisla¬ 
tion would have to he made to put such a general plan In oiieratlon In the 
Tidied Slates? 

Mr. .MacKaye. General plan? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. .M\eKAYE. A geni'ral plan would have lo folhnv—it Yvonld seem to me 
it Yvould have to follow the appllealion of the plan to certain specific instunee.s. 
In order to see how It would operate. In other words, it should go through a 
lireliminnry stage. 

hill along the general lines of the -Ylnskan hill, applied to (he railways in 
.\lnskii nnd the coal ndai-s there, could he made to apply to any imliistry, 
only It Yvould reipdrc ii little inodilleation, perhaps. In Ihe finanelal handling 
of It, heciinse In ,\laska the Government already owns the land nnd the 
railway nnd would not have to purchase from private parties. This would 
not he the case when" the plan YYas applied to many other Industries where 
the Government would have to eslahlish enterprises much as any private 
tlnaneler \v,udd do—only, cd' course, the Government eonld get capital at a lowi-r 
rate than the tlnaneler. 

(.'liairmun Waish. Have you made a study of the existing conditions In any 
IndiLstry In the Tnlted States so the plan might reasonably he exfiecteil to he 
put In oiYorathm witiiout any elmage in the organic law of the State or Nation? 
For Instance, yeiir first suggestion was the npiYointment by the President of a 
eomml.ssion to assume geiieial charge of the YY'ork; that would require legisla¬ 
tion, nnd does your plan us a whole contemplate any work to he done by this 
commission that woidd need any speeitic piYwer from the people. In the way 
of a constitutional amendment, for Instance? 

Jlr. MacKaye. I am not lawyer enough to say Just how that would he, hi 
the case of the diffenuit Industries, hut 1 should say that If the Constlintlon 
permitted the present ship-purchase bill, permitted the Government to operate 
a coal mine, as I understand it does In Minnesota, and permltteil It to' oiierate 
other public utilities, such as Ihe Alaskan Ilailroad, that It probablyYwonld 
permit it to oiierate almo.st any industry; but, of course. Just Yvlint Is coBstJtu- 
tionnl and what is not can not be known, I suppose, until the Supreme 
Court has said something about it, and then perhaiis It Is not known. 

Chairman Waish. To .start It, for instance, suppose an effort was made on 
the part of the Government to start In to-day to put the plan In operatft^ 
the first thing would be to at least consider those legal questions?. 
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Mr. MacKaye. Yes, sir. 

Chairmnn Wai.su. Of course, we do not know what the Supreme Court Is 
going to decide, but there Is an assumption that we are governmentally operat¬ 
ing under both constitutional and common law, and perhaps an Investigation 
might be made along those lines—the Interpretation of our present laws that 
would give us at least an idea of whether we could do It; so the Hrst approach 
would have to be thoughtfully studleil out—a carefully studied out Investi¬ 
gation ns to the legal aspects of It? 

Mr. MacKaye. You would need the advice of lawyers to see Just how to do 
It, of course. 

Chalrtmin Wai.sh. Have you any definite thought ns to the creation of this 
commission, as to how It should be constituted, nif to the particular lines It 
should work upon at once? 

Mr. JIacKaye. I have not thought about how It shouhl bo constituted; I 
have not got as far as that. It should be eoiniiosed of persons comitetent to 
study these particular matters, atid the first thing It should do would be to 
make investigations along legal and other lines and to discover what Industries 
it would be best to start experiinetitatlon ui>on. 

Chairntan WAT.sit. So that Its first work would be of an Investlgatorlitl char¬ 
acter almost exclusively? 

Mr. MaoKayic. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAtsit. Woiihl It re<|uire a very broad field of investigation? 
Have yott giveti thonght to how imteh work there wotild be 1o prepare the 
ground' in itivestigatliig both the plan and the legal aspects that might be 
given It? 

Mr. MacKaye. I do not know just how to measure the amount of work that 
would be rofiuired. I do not know that I can give any definite idea. You can 
.see yourself, ns well ns I, from my general description what would be required. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Apiiroxlnmloly. Is this a matter where the approach, 
we will say. to the beginning of definite work upon the plan Avould be a mutter 
of months or a matter of years? 

Mr. MacKayi;. I should think. If the commission would proceed diligently. 
It would be not more than six montlis or a year at the most. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is all, Mr. Sfai Kaye; thank you. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. .fust a moment, please. I would like to ask a 
question. 

.\re you a Socialist, Mr. MacKaye? 

Air. MacKwe. I call myself one. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Cnrret.son wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner C, \rretkox. From your own considiwatlon of this question, 
Mr. MacKaye, has it seemed to you that, provided the euteriiri.ses—semlyirlvate 
enterprises, which the Covermneut has of various kinds in its history embarked 
upon—that what would ho required would be special legislation in each Instance 
of a permissive character rather than mandatory—that that is what would be 
neoessary? 

Mr. JIacKayI'. In this ease it would b(> mandatory from tlie commission, 
that is, they would have to establish ttiese enterprises. 

Commissioner Oarret.son. Itut permissive as to the enteriiri.se? 

Mr. MacKaye. I suppo.se it would be best for ('ongress to take the advice 
of the commission ns to the enterprise to apply the plan to, or else leave It to 
the commission to decide. 

Commissioner Garhktson. Is your idea of the commission founded upon the 
original commission that was created to dig the canal? 

Mr. JI.vcKaye. I had not that coinniission particularly in mind, but a similar 
commis.slon Avould be perfectly suitable, I suppose. 

Commissioner Gakbetson, That is all, Mr. Clmirnmn. 

Chairman AVaush. That Is all; thank you, Mr. MacKaye. 

Mr. John Mitchell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MITCHELL. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Mitcheli. John Mitchell. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'here do you reside? 

Mr. Mitchell. Slount A’ernon, N. Y. 

Chulfiuan AValsh. What Is your business? 

38819”—S. Doc. 415, 04-1—vol 0-4 
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^Ir. BlncHEi-f.. I nin now a jneiiiber of the New York Stflte workmen’s com- 
peimtton coimulsxlou. 

Chairtuan Walsh. AikI prior to that time what positions have you held. I 
wish for tlie rword you would sketch back from tids time, say, for tlie lust 
ueradc .vour activities either in the lulKir world or in Industry. 

Mr. Mit<’Hei.l. Well, I have held niuny positions, but principally from 1894 
until 1008 I was active In the affairs of the United Mine Workers of America, 
liavlnc btH;!! its president from 1808 until 1008—a period of 10 years. 

(lhairman Walsh. Have you any connection with the ruited Mine Workers 
of America at tin- present time? 

Mr. Mitchki.i,. I represent them ii.s one of their deletrates in conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor. That Is all. 

Chairman M alsh. I sii|)po.se durlrur your term as president and In other 
e.\eeutlve positions you have held with that oiL'anlzatlon vou have had much 
to do with the maklil); of ..tracts »ith the l iiiteil Mine Workers of America’ 

Mr. Mitchki.l. ye.s, sir. 

Chairman \\ alsh. And the luainteimnce of conditions under those contracts’ 

Sir. SltTCHKi.L. Ihts, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And Investigations into those that had been violated bv 
ono side or the other, and siicli niatlersv ^ 

Mr. Mitchki.l. Yi-s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, So .mmi have laid a larm> first-iiand knowtedite of the 
mlnins Industry, so far as if apidies to tlie labor end of it? 

Mr, Mitchki I Well, nii until aliont seien .vears atto. It is nearlv seven years 
since I retired from the jiresidency of tlie Itiiiied Mine Workers'of America- 
and for !,> years I was one of the vice presidents of Uie American Feileratlon of 
Labor, and retired from that position a liltle over a year ai;o. 

Chnlrimm \\ ALSH, Ihiwn to a .vear aco, then, yon were still In close first¬ 
hand connection with these mattersv ^ 

Mr. Mitchki.i. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.usii. 1 would like l,, a.k ^on tbwt, Mr. Mitchell If v.nt Icive 
observevl the etlect ol the creation of larite eorporatlons on the eomiitllms of 
**^il** AiiKM’inui iiuiiislry vtpnn jjoitfntl Industrial <-<>n(liti(uis? 

Mr. MrrHKi.L. Yes, sir; I have had soiuo ohsorvamv of Ihe'effeets ns to the 

—lonim """ en laho.- 

M.-'ch«lrnmm ^ ^ •‘<hdoment. 

.1 fi'"''!'',"’",' Jlifchell. on aecoiint of yonr knowledge of 

this subject, that you would not coniine .vour.self to the que.stioii.s that we -i.sk 
‘ any tiling that .siiaav-sis itself to .you ttrtiwlnc out <if or tloii Von' 

nMenKth?'*’ investigation, that you would proceed 

II '“''‘u largely—my own oh.servation has bemi that 

It h.ts heeii largely tlirough the past l.’i years that the great eombinntions of 
cnjdttti have come Into being: that Is to say. iniln.strv has been n erJlo mf 
great combinations within Ihcjva.st 1.1 vear.s.' Tlie effect of these m’ 

nathins of capital and large control of hidn.str.v has. m Lime it^imce 
in certain Improvement.s In the conditions of cmnlovraent as for i • 

the United States Stv-el Corporation. They Inive iiurodu 1 

lag acchlent.s, of providing better sanitary conditions. On the other hand 

the orgaidKation of these great .. has tended to deprive the woX’; 

man of what Is to tliem their most fundamental right* that is Lii,i *.i i 
association, the right of forming labor mlions 
Novv I do not want to detract one hit from the credit due great comorntlnns 
for whatever good work they have done. On the contr trv I de^^f ‘ 
the fullest measure of credit to them for whatever good thTv lmv?lh?na 
1, do say that the denial of the right of orSntUuS s,I- \cn I 
provements they have made In 1x1 wav minnc isates the Iv V-i'^ I"' 

deprlval of their right of orgaid.athm', Ku.sr gmit emen't 
there can be and there slxudd he no permaiieiit IndiistV-ini eil, U.*' 

{.ea™ he foumltsl u,x,n iu.lustrlal rightLZTJss.^^’^^^^^^^ 

he deprivet of their rigid of organisation and their right of col L tTve barenm 

lug except by depriving them of their right to attainmeut mt.MmLp^ 
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Now I umterstanil one of the objects of the Inquiry of this commission Is to 
Unit the causes of iiuliistriiil unrest. t»f tsnirse 1 assume it is not Intemled that 
industrinl uurest of itself is to be resretteil; but, on tlie contrary, unrest may 
be and often is tlie most liealtliy .sisn of liie times. I tliink tliat wliat is not 
only necessary, but inevitable, is a constructive liealtliy discontent aiiionc tlie 
lieo'ple and among tlie worlvingnien; Init that discontent must lie a csiustruc- 
tive discontent, a discontent wliicli makes men want to build for iHUter tliiliKs, 
better homes, ladter citl/.en.slii|). betler civilization. Among organized work¬ 
ingmen I find that cliiiracler of discontent, nieii wlio are striving for a gradual 
Improvement of their conditions of life and lalior; Mliereas ainong unorgiiniziHl 
workingmen—tliat is, among those ulio are denied tlie rlglit to organize—tiieir 
discontent flnd.s expression not in nct.s tliat make for I'onstructive iinprovement, 
but It finds its exiiression In periodica! reliellioiis and indnstrlal revolutions, 
wliieh Is perliaiis typified better in tlie strike of the workmen at I.awrence, 
at Paterson, at McKi'es llisks, at Itetlilelieui, and in the coal fields of \Ve.st 
Virginia, and in oilier places which I can not remember and wlilcli are not 
so well known to the puiilic. litit in all those great inilustriai outbreaks it was 
the denial of tlie rigid of assiK'lation wiiich led the men and women to go on 
strike! If these working men and women bad lava permitteii to form trade- 
unions, had tiieir employers recognlzi'il tin* regularly established unions of tlie 
trades, I dare sa.v those contlicts would liave Ikhmi averted. 

Now, among the great combinations of ca]iital which come to ni.v mind now, 
that liave deprivisl tlie working jssiide of tiieir legal and moral right to org.an- 
ize, have been the American Woolen <io., whicli represents and i-ontrols tlie 
great woolen industry of tlie I'nited States, the American Toliacisi t'o,, the 
I’nited States Slind Co.—tliese companies, particularly tlie Ibiited Slates Stetd 
Co., making imiirovements in tlie sanitary conditions of tiieir em|iloyees, have 
pershsted in their o|>positlon to tlie right of their workingmen to organize 
and to linrgaiii collectively for the sale of their labor. 

It .seems to me. gentlemen, I repeat, that there can la- no iiermanent Industrial 
laaice until workingmen liave tlie riglit and exerci.se the right to collectivel.v 
liargain with tiieir enqiloyers for tlie sale of their labor. It does not matter 
that tlie Iiead of some great cor|siration may be generous, tliat lie may desire 
to Improve tlie condltlon.s of tlie working ptsiple. Tiie working people are not 
salisfleil willi tIio.se gifts and benefactions wliich are given to tliem by tiieir 
employers. What tliey want is not gifts; they want Independence; tliey want 
sei’urity in their jolis—Unit reasonalile securtly that makes them fwl that tlie.v 
may not lie dlsnilssisi from tiieir eiiiplo}ment without good cause, and tlial 
tliey can not have in the absence of uniltsl action. 

Tlie coal iiidiisti'y. with wliicli I am most familiar, is, of <’ourse, an organized 
industry. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. I.argely an organized indiislrj ? 

Mr. Mitchki.i,. Yes, sir; witli tlie exce]>lions of Colorado. West Virginia, . 
Alabama, and certain large dl.stricts In Pennsylvania, the coal miners of tiie 
I'niteil States are iiructically all organizisl. In Colorado, and in most of tlie 
districts in West Virginia and in iiarts of Peiinsj Ivaiiia and in all of Alalaima, 
tlie right of organization and of collective bargaining is denletl to the work¬ 
ingmen. The result of it lias been tliat not only are the miners required to 
wtirk for less wages and work longer hours in tliese nonunion coal fields lint, 
as was testified here tlie other day by a representative of tlie miners, the deatli 
roll of tills indu.stry in the unorganized coal fields is .so mucli lilglier than in 
the organized fields that it is Imisissible to separate the ileath ratio from the 
fact tliat tiie men are unorganized. A.s, for instance, Colorado lias double as 
many fatalities and accidents tliat ilo not result in fatalit.v per tliousaiid em- 
ployeil as is tiie average for tlie i'nited States. 

Indeed, if you make a cliart li.v Slates showing tlie rise and fafl of industrial 
accidents, you find just as organization proceeds tlie ratio of deaths decreases. 
In Colorado, a.s I recall the last figures their lieath rate was (1 jier thousand 
employed annually. In West Virginia about the game. In Alabaimi about the 
same. Whereas tlie average of tlie Unlteil States, including these States, unor¬ 
ganized, is about .S. or, to be exact, I lliink it is 2.8,i |ier tlioiisand eiiipolyed, the 
lowest ratio Iieing found In Missouri, where the rate is less titan 1 iier tliousnnd 
employed annually. 

When wen are unorganized, and wliere tliey have no power of united ex¬ 
pression, they will take risks—I mean unnecessary risks—that organized work¬ 
men will not take. 
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Fiirthermoro, the mining laws In tlie States In which men are not organized 
are not so well enformi as in the States where the men are organized. As a 
matter of fact where the men are organized they have a political power—I do 
not mean a party iwllth-al iwwer, but I mean the potential political power— 
whieh results in the enforcement of the mining law and results in the enact¬ 
ment of mining laws. 

('iialrman IVai.sii. Does the large corporate tyiie of organization, In your 
opinion, tend to iiroduce a higher grade of workmen and a more constant 
citizenship, or otherwise? 

Mr. MiTciiEi.i.. 1 think the large corporations specialize more than the 
smaller ones, and to that extent the men are perhaps not so well all-round 
traineil mechanU’s us they are in the smaller industries, and the very fact that 
in these great combinations of capital, in the industries controlled by these 
great combinations of capital, men work longer hours and for le.ss wages on 
the whole, which must resnlt in a lowering of the standard of living and conse¬ 
quently In a lowering of the standard of citizenship, because I think it Is a 
Irnlsm that the standard <d' citizenship is Inseparably related to the standard of 
wages. Von can not expert a high <a(ler of citizenship among men who. earn 
le.ss Ilian is neiessary to maintain themselves In health and decent comfort. 

('hulrnain W.m sii. Has the higli ( (aaentration of industry in the form of the 
modern corjioration acted as a preventive, or lias it accelerated the growth of 
trades-unions? 

.Mr. .Mitciiki.i,. 1 slmnld say that it lias acted as a iireventive, lluit it has 
pi’evenlisl the gi’owlh of irades-niiionisiii. as indicated b.v the great industry to 
whicii I tan'o referred. For instance, tin* sleel industr.v was foianeriy—many 
of the skilled workmen were formerly—an organized industry. .Vnil lily recol¬ 
lection is that when .Mr. Carnegie was in control of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
that the skilhsi workmen were members of the Amalgamated As.sociatlon of 
Iron, Sleel, and Tin Workers; that the nnskilled men were not organized; there¬ 
fore their wages were very low. lint in the other industries, in tho.sc indus¬ 
tries now controlled by the Failed States .Steel Coi’poratlon, I under.stand that 
non(‘ of the imnnliers ai’o nieniliers of the organization except those employed 
on tiielr railroads; tiiat all tin* men in the milks are unor.ganiztsl. 

Chairman W.fi.sii. Ha\e .von oli-ened the extent, if any. to which potential 
control over labor condilions is concentrated in the hands of financial directors 
of the large coi'iioral ions? 

Mr. Mitciiki.i.. Xo; I have no knowledge of it at all. 

Chairman Wxisu. Have .\oii any knowledge as to the extent to which control 
Is exercised by the large linancial inleresis in coimeclion with these corjiora- 
thais in labor mailers? 

.Mr. yiiTciiKi.i.. I’erliiips llie mos( striking inslance I can refer to is that of 
the .settlement of the aniliraelte coal strike. 

Cliairmiin Wmsm. I wisli .von would go into ilnit In a concise wav; detail 
It, Mr. .Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitciiki.i,. IVell, Ihe aiitliracile coal slriki' was inaiigiiralcd in the late 
Kliring of tPlVJ, ami was imiiigiiraled alter the ropresentative.s of tlie miners’ 
union had exhausted every means in their iiower to ad,lust their dlfl’erenees 
with the mine owners b.v negotiation and com-iliation, ami the strike continued 
until the late fall. 

In October—I think It was Hie 2d day of October—1902, the President of 
tile Fnitoil States invited tbe presidents of tbe eoal-earryiiig railromis and one 
Indeiiendent eoal operaior—and by that I mean an operator whose mines were 
not ovvnisl b.v a railroad eonipany—and be invited also a representative of the 
I'nited Mine IVorkers to eonfer with liim at IVasliington. for the purpose of 
frying to liriiig ahout ii hasis upon wlilcli the strike could lie adjusted, and his 
efforts In that resis'ct failisl—failed tieoause the representatives of the coal- 
onrrytng rnllroads would not agree to nrliltration or to mciliatlon or to any 
hasis of ad,iustment. Some four oi‘ five days later—I think some two weeks 
later—the representatives of eertain large hanking firms In New York City 
Journeyeil to Washington and proposed a basis of settlement which, after being 
mfKlifled to meet In part the olijeetlons raised b.v me, did re.sult In a settlement. 

Now, In tlint instanee, it sei'meil that the representatives of the llnanctai 
houses, fluanelnl firms were able to eoutrol a situation despite the fact that 
those in active charge of the railroads had refused to make an adjustment. 
Now, that is the most notalile Instance of vvidch I have knowledge in whlcli 
there seenieil to lie large control of Industry by the financial Institutions of 
tills country. 
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Cbairmaa Wamh. Do you see any analogy between tbe situation now ex¬ 
isting in Coiorado and the conditions which existed in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania prior to this settlement? 

Mr. MiTCHiaL. Welt, I do not think the cases are parallel at all. in one 
case it was a banking firm, for instance, Mr. Morgan's llrm, that I believe 
brought about and made a proposition to the I'resldent that resulted in a 
settlement of the strike. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I do not mean with reference to any efforts that have 
l)een made to settle it lieretofore—tliat is, I do not mean the suggejstlon of 
the President or the efforts of tlie Labor Deparinieut or anytliliig of that sort— 
but do you see an analogy or ui\alogies in tlie general situation out there with 
the conditions prior to the creation of the Antliracitle Conunl.sslon and the 
settlement of that question? For Instance, were the owners determined, were 
the miners in a state of dc-cp unrest, was the situation acute—if there Is any 
analogy? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I think in that res|>eet that there is a very close tairallel. 
Of course, I know a good deal; tliat is, I did know a great ileal about the 
situation in Coiorado. As a matter of fact, the strike which has just ter¬ 
minated in Colorado liy the men resinning work Is a repelition of an occurrence 
there In 1903, when 1 was president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

I think it was on November 9, 1903, that the Colorado miners, the miners of 
part of New Mexico and I'lali, went on strike. Tlieir ilemaniis were snhslan- 
tially the same demands that wore made in the strike wliiili 1ms just iavn 
brought to a close. Tlie strike lastetl for nearly a year—that is to say, at 
any rate, it lasted from November 9 until about July 1—when the olliei'rs of 
the United Mine Workers ordered the men to resume wia’k, as we were not able 
to linancially support the strike and were eomiielled to advise them to call a 
convention and to order resumption of work, and to ailvlse them that we could 
furnish no further ilnancial aid. 

The men did have a convention and refused to order tlie strike off, and what 
is rather unusual, they contintied that strike for. I think, two months after¬ 
wards, even though th(>y had no money uimiii which to live; that is, they were 
furnlshiMl no money hy the United Mine Workers of .\merieii. lint eventually 
they were compelled to return to work on the terms offered by the mine 
owners. 

Chairman Walsh. Was then* violeiiee in (hat strike, and alleged Invasion 
of constitutional rights, ilostrucllon of proisTtj—those conconiltanls that have 
gone with slrikos? 

Jir. JIiTCHELL. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. W. It. Fairly, who, liy the way, was appointed liy tlie I'resldent of the 
Unltial States ns one of the mediators lo hriiig ahont an adjiislinenl of the 
present Colorado strike, and Mr. .lames Mimney, representative of the Unlteil 
Mine Workers of America, while traveling between .Stiirkvllle and Trinidad, 
Colo., were set upon by a gang of ruffians and were .severely beaten, one of 
them having to go to a hospital and Is to this day carrying the marks of the 
lienllng he received at that time. Mr. Fairly was many mouths before he 
recovered from the assault made upon him. 

Mr. Evans, than whom there Is no better citizen In the United States, a 
man whose home Is In Chio and who representeil the United Mine AVorkers of 
America as Its Ilnancial agent In Colorado during tla* strike of 11)93, while 
traveling on a train between Trinidad and Denver, was set uism by armed 
guards and beaten into insensibility. 

Sir. AVayohn, another representative of the United Mine AA’orkers of America, 
was similarly beaten and sent to a hospital at Salida. 

At the time they were ussanited these men were pursuing their own business 
In a iieaceful way and certainly the men on the train traveling as passengers 
could have been engaged in no act that wouhl have provokeil anyone assaulting 
them, because they were assaulted far from the coal field. I dare say. us I 
recall the distance, it Is something over 100 miles from the field where tiio men 
were on strike. 

Now, men were deported, a large number of men was taken from the eoni 
fields of Colorado over the Ratoon I’ass into New Mexico and ordered not to 
return to the coal fields again. 

There was violence on the other side, too. The violence was not confined 
to the representatives of the corporiitlons. As to tlid iimoiint of violence, of 
coni-se, it Is u long time ago and 1 can not remember- 
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Oluliniinn Walsh. Give tlie general outline of violence on the other side— 
was there organised violence, was there eonllict Itetweeu the bodies of nieu 
nnd tile nutliorllles, or how was it? , , 

Mr. JliTCHKi. 1 .. My recollection now i.s that the men who wore attacked, these 
men wdio were standing waiting for strike breakers to itersuade them not to 
go to work, were provoked into acts of violence, that there was front time to 
time mert acts committed Itelween tlie .strikers and the guard.s. 

Xow, of cour.s<‘, I had to deitend n|s>n reports made to me as to the causes. 
As far us I can remenilter tlie-s? re|iorts they were that tlie strikers had lH*en 
provoktsi, liad iteen goaded until they could no longer emiui'e tlii.s jirovooatiou, 
and laid to re.sort to tights. 

However, 1 do not recall tliat tliere were .serious light.s between the guartls 
nnd tlie sIrieUers which resulted in tlie loss of life. 

One of the guards—Unit Is, one of tlie detectives—was killed in Denver, but 
it w as w hile—the new.sjjajiers h.id at first chargiHl that Ids death was the result 
of some lU't of a striker, and the iiHestigatlon denioii-lrattsi, ns much as it 
was possible to demon.strate, that he laid been kilhsl by one of his own men. 
The record there was that he knew too nuich, and la* was sliot, and found 
tlead in tlie streets of Dciner. I nilglit say that the mining fields are -lid miles 
from I)eii\(‘r. 

<'liiilriiian W\i sit. I’h>ase outline tlo' niain |iroxlsioiis of tlie settleiaeiit made 
li.v or growing out of the .Viithraclle Strike Comiiiission. 

Mr. Mii'chkii. Well, tlie eoiiiinlsshin reeoniinendisl tliat there .slionid lie an 
advanee of 10 jii'r cent In the wages of all contract men, nnd tliat tlie hours of 
labor of men who worked by tiie day should lie reilnced froni It) to fi, w hicb was 
oijuhaleiil to an advance in wages of alioiit It per cent—(‘hwen ami a fraction 
per cent - that engliu'ers and immp men wlio liad formerly worked fj hours 
per day should ha\e their hours of labor reduiTil to 8 hours jier day, and that 
lliey slioiihl icccue the same rale of iiay for 8 hours tliat they formerl.i. received 
lor 1:1 hours. 

Xow, this also a|i)>lled to cerlaiii classe.s of firemen, .so lliat on the wholp tlie 
setlleiiienl resulted ill an ad\aii<;e of aiiout ti little more than Id per cent in 
wages. 

It iirinhied afso that the right of the workmen |o join Hour Irado-nnion 
should not be denied, lint that men who did desire to join the fnited Mine 
Workers of .tmerica should not 1 m‘ interfered wilii in their rigid to work. It 
tuiwlded for tlie creation of wlmt is calhsi a board of conciliation. Tills lioai'd 
of conciliation is comjiosed of tliree men repres,Miting the worknit'ii, and tlire«» 
mi'll repri'senting the employers, tliese slk lieiiig given idltliority to upjsilnt 
a seventh disinterested inirly to adjust any grievanies tliat could not la- ad¬ 
justed liy the board of conciliation itself. Mow, wlien the time came to ap|>oint 
tlie representatives of the miners on llii.s board, a convention of tlie rnlted 
Mine Workers of Ainerica was called—Unit is, a convention of the tiiree antlira- 
clte dlstrlcls of tlie I iillisl Mine Workers of .\merica was called—and tliat con¬ 
vention designated the three liresidents id' tile aiitliraclte districts of the 
I nited iMine Worker.s of .\inerica as tlieir retiresentatives on tlie board of 
loiicllliitlon. Whereupon tlie mine owners refused to recogmze them as the 
represeiitiitives of the antinacile mine workers. And an dher convention was 
limuediulely called and I recoiiimeinicd tliat either the miners in tlie anlliracite 
field lie permitted to .select tlieir own represcntative.s free from inlerterence 
on tlie part of the mine owners or we would stop work again. And thereupon 
.liidge Gray, wito had been chairimin of the .■Vnihracite Coal Strike Commission, 
intervened and decided thal the I'nited Mine Workers of America bad the 
right to .select these reiire'.i'iitatlves and that the coal coinpaoies had no right, 
uiitler the agreement, under the decision, to deuj to recognize, to refuse to 
recognize the men scleeted liy the riiiusl Mine Worker.s of America. 

The result was that they then did reeogulze tliem and from tliat day to this 
Unit board of eonclllatloii is lit e\isteiiee and all questions of disimte, except 
questions of wages—tliat is, ail qnestloms of dnsimte arising out of the de¬ 
cision of file Antliriicite Coal Strike Conuiilssion—are referriHl to tins board 
ault tliey liave bt'en eontlmied to lie referred to tliem. 

Chairman Wai,.sii. What was the date of the decision of the coinml.sslon, If 
you can recall it, Mr. Mitchell, of tlie Aiithraeite Commission'? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it was in April, 1903, that their deckslon was made, 
and Ihelr reimrt Is now in tlie resvird.s of tlie Gab ir Department at Wasliington. 

Clmlrinau Wal.sh. Was tlie strike going on lii Colorado at that time? 

Mr. Mitchell. No ; the strike in Colorado began about November 9, 1903. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was there aii.v effort at that time to applv ilie pvlnrtpl«>^ 
laid down In the report of the .Antldaclte Strike <'oimnis.si<.ii'in (’olor.olo it 
following so closely on that strike,? 

Mr. MrrcHEU.. No, sir; tliere was no proposal made hy either side. Tt was 
Impossible to make proposals, hceause we were not aide to confer. The presi¬ 
dent of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. wonhl not gi-ant an Interview or conference 
to any representatives of the. ITiiteil Jllne Workers of .\nurlca. 

Chairman Walsh. PId they take the same position In IPOH that they Inn,*' 
taken In this controversy? 

Mr. Mitohei.i.. Precksely. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Had that not been the position at least of .some of the 
anthracite operators prior to the creation of the Anthracite Coinmlssloii? 

Mr. Mitcheu.. It was their attitude up to 1001. May I say that the great 
Strike in the anthracite fleUl.s In lOtVg was not the first strike. In the fall of 
1900 a strike wa.s Inaneurated Invidving nearly all of the mines In the anthra¬ 
cite field, and that strike lastetl six wwelts and was settled by a notice of an 
advance of 10 iter cent being itosled at the tipples and washers of the com¬ 
panies. In 1001 we then opeinsl negotiations with the presidents of the anthra¬ 
cite coal carrying railroads for a conference hstklitg to the making of an agret*- 
ment, and we had conferences with them in IftOl and in 1902 itrlor to the great 
strike. As a matter of fact, the right of conference was never denied hy tla* 
railroad presidents after the sli ilce of 1900. Prior to that time tho.\ wonld not 
confer with us. 

Chairman W\Tsir. Was that a position that had extended over n mimher of 
years? 

Mr. Mitcheli.. No; I can not say that, hecanse the mimrs' union had n,> 
strength In the coal fields until 1S99; then lIs growlh began. 

Chidrman Wai.sh. What hits been the result of the agri'canent reached in the 
strike fleh) In 1903 as rogtirds wages and general working eonddions In the 
mines? 

Mr. Mitciiei.l. The wages in the. anthracite coni fiehls are approximately 3(5 
Iter cent—approximately 40 iter cent higher now than they were prior to the 
strike of liKKl. .\n tiilvtince of Id p( r cent was iniide in 1!KK) and an ndvnnce 
of 10 per cent In 1902, which would Indicate an ndvance of 20 iH'r cent; that 
does not represent, however, all of the advance made. l*rlor to IfHKI the iikmi 
were cmployiHl on a slldlng-scale basis, a so-ealhsl profit-sharing basis; that is 
to say, when coal sold at New York Harbor at a giv(>n price per ti'ii—no; 
change that. When coal sold f. o. h. cars til the iidnes at .S2..10 tt ton. the miners 
received a certain amount jmt ton for mining It and tt certain amonnt ist day; I 
tan not give the figures, hecanse they varhsl so imtch. Wh.en eo.il sold at a 
less price than that there was a fallitig off in wag(*s, and when coal solil at an 
ndvuuced price over that wtiges were rtilsed. It liapiK-insi tliat prior to l‘.M)() 
coal sold at tlie mines at h^s titan tla; Itasis price, and consetpienlly tlie miners’ 
wages were from 10 to 12 i«t cent lo«s than tlie basis price, so that the mUitnee 
of 10 per rent in 1900 really ineiint an advance of 18 |it>r cenl. hts-ause the. ad¬ 
vance of 10 per cent was on the basis price; therefore really It was a gain to 
the amount of about 18 ixr cent. 

The ndvance .secured In 1902. or awnrdeil in 190,3, aNo prothled for the |ia>- 
ment of certain amounts for dead work, deficiency work, etc.; so In respect to 
that advance it really totaled ahoid IS per ceid. Since thal time, ahont twst 
years ago, another advance of .I per cent was made, stt th:it It amonnts to a 
total advniKX' of wages In the last 1.1 years of aland 40 |M»r cenl. 

Chairman Walsh. What have lasni the results, from your oh.servsitlon. of 
the settlement of the anthracite controver.sy with res]S‘et to the living (siinlt- 
tlons and gent'ral social siirrouinlings of the workmen engngml in tin' Industry V 

Mr. Mitchell. There has lws!n a derided improvement. The anthracite tstnl 
strike and the publicity given to It so shocked the finer seitse of the Amerhian 
people, and I say. too. Mr. (Jhalrniaii. Hint I think it called to the attention of the 
men wTio operate these mines the real eoiiditions existing, and as a consequence 
thfere were put In force after that strike many improvements. In some of the 
camps, where the men had lived in shucks and huts, they were pulled dtJwn 
and rather descent houses were put up In tlieir places. 

My own observation has been that with the higher wages there hits come a 
general elevation of the whole intellectual and moral standard of the people 
In that Industry. Just to Illustrate; Prior to the strike of 1000—^by the way, 
the anthracite miners are largely uon-Kngilsh-.speaking people. Many of them 
being recently arrived immigrants. They tqteuk more than 20 languages, and 
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tliev brouclit with tliein from tlieir own countries the racial anlmosItlM that 
prevallwl there, anil the result was that It was dilHcult for them to ^ 
peace together. The Knglish-speukiiig miners failed to treat them wltll flie 
proper cifnslderatlon; that Is, these fellow workers of theirs 
Ihe EuKlIsh lancuajjc. It was hard t<» pronounce their names, and they often 
called them “ Hiuiks ” or by tlie name of John or Jim. And wh^ I went 
amoriK them I insisted tliat they sliouhl stop that practice and give 
forolEnoi's us much consideration as they demanded for themselves. I Insisted 
that they slmidd stop culling them Hunks, and to call them Mr. So-and-so, or 
to learn tlielr first names and address tliem in that way. That was done, and 
as an evl<len(*o of liow ImiMirtunt it was I’OEanUHl, this transformation at the 
Olid of the striUo sovoral of the consuls of viirious imtions and several of the 
hunkors who do hiisiness with the imiiiigrunts and the representatives of all 
their great newspapers, eaiiie to Wllkes-llarre and presented me W'ith the most 
heatitifiil budge, iiitide hy the man who designed the badge given to Lincoln 
by llie freisl slaves. And they said the reason for doing so was that I had 
sneceeded in securing for their peeiile that recognltleii wlileli they were en¬ 
titled to IIS American citizens. That coialltlen exi.sts there now. 

I do not mean to say that these men arc siiUiclently paid. The anthracite 
miners are not siilllcieiitl.v paid yet, ami hours of labor are still too long, but 
they are liilinitely heller off now than they were 15 years ago. 

(thairniiin W.m.sh. What have joii observed as to the results on wlmt might 
be called the democratie sliuation—the general political conditions? Have 
yon obsi'rved any? 

Mr. MmuiKi.i.. Well, the first—perhaps T might illustrate Ihe greater freedom 
of tsilltical action that followed hotter living comlllions hy stating that prior 
to the .striki" nearly all tlieir repri'sentallves in file legislature were ehosen 
from t'ltlier the business class or from the employing class; that following tlie 
strike, when the men felt some greater degree of frei'iloin, they were largely 
chosen from the working people, liiasnnich as the populafion Is 75 iier cent 
miners It might he exiieclcd that they would elect to the legislature some of 
Ihe miners ns nieiiihers, iiml after the strike they did semi quite a nuiiiber of 


miners to tlio leglslatiiro. 

1 am not prepared to say that there was any attempt hy Ihe companies to 
eiailrol thi' pelMleal action of Ihe men liefore tlie strike; I do not think it was 
iiecessiir.v, Iiiasiiuicii ns tlie vefers were iargiU.v men wlio wm*e non-Knglish 
speaking iind without training in democracy, and it was rallior difficult for 
them to find tlie means of proiierly expressing tlieir political iireferences. 

t’liiilrman Wai.sh. Whal effect, it any. did you olwcrve this settlement to 
liave laid upon tlie clianicter and haldls of tlie men in the industry? 

■Mr. Mitcuki.i.. Well, I suggested. In niy answer to another qui'stion, the 
effect has bism imi.st desirahh'. There has hoeii a marked improvement in the 
intelligence and niornl standards id tlie people in tlie anthracite coal fields. 

(llialrman Wvi.sii. Did the settUmieiit of tin' controvers.v involve tills ques¬ 
tion of till' elieck idV, so called—tliat is, the deduction from the wages of the 
men of their union dues? 

Mr. Mitchet.t,. No; tlie settlement did not. wiili respect to tlie cheeking off 
of file union dues; but it did liividve tlie checking elT of clieckwelghmen and 
cheek-decking bosses. An antliraclle mine Is different from a bituminous mine. 
In tlie iintlirncite mine tlie vvelgliliig of tlie coal is net prnctienl, although de¬ 
manded in some eases hy the men, hut in some eases It is entirely impractical 
hecttuse of the pectilliir physical conilitioii of tlie veins. Hut there is another 
question similar to It Involverl. Tliat Is to say when men are paid by cubical 
measurement, ns tiu'y are over there, tlie centi'iitlon was tliere should be a 
man employed liy tlie men to act as the eompany’s representative to determine 
the amount of eoni tliat Is in a car, ns requlnsl by the agreement. Under the 
old system. If tlie car was loaded to tlie water level, as rixiiilrisl under the 
agreement, the man might be docked. I'lie eoiil, as it moves a great distance 
underground and up to the surface, shakes down, and n ear that might have 
left the working place at water level might be l(>ss than water Ibvel when Tt 
renMieil the place of dumping. Tlie men were dia ked, and they demanded they 
had the right to employ a cheek-docking boss to see that they were not wrongly 
docked, and that was granted, and all the men working in the coillery were 
cheeked off for his wages. And tills was done hy agreement of the majority 
of the men. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I refer particularly to the checking-off system as applied 
to union dues. You noticed in Colorado that the operators said it was ob* 
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noxious and tyrannical to have the companies do that. Was that dealt with in 
the settlement of tlie anthracite strike? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; tlie demand was made before the Antliraelte Coal Com¬ 
mission that the anthracite miners of American should be reeoKnl/.ed olllelnlly 
ns members of the United Mine Workers, but that i-equest was deuletl l)y the 
commission, altliough it did recognize the riglits of represeidatlves of the 
United Mine Workers of America on the board of conciliation. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that what might be called an oiien-shop ugrceiuent? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; it mlglit lie calloii an oiien-sliop agreement. 

Chairman Walsh. After being put in effect, was it so recognized by tlie work¬ 
ers and operators ns iieing a real open-sliop agreement? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the so-called clieck s.vstem existed there since tliat 
time; that is, the principle of tlie company deducting tlie union dues from the 
wages or salaries of tlie emplo,vi>es still exist? 

Mr. Mitchell. With only one or two exceptions tlie coiiiptinles do not de¬ 
duct the union dues, but, Mr. Cliairiiian, tliey do tliis; Hy agreeiiieiit with the 
coal companies made subseciuent to tlie decision of tlie antliraelte coal-strike 
commission, tlie right of the union to have committees at tlie pay car or at 
the mine to collect dues from all of the iiiiiie worker.s is recognized, so that 
the present arrangement witii tlie miners’ union does give tlieni every ojipor- 
tunlty to collect dues from tlielr members, nllliough It does not requlri' that 
the men must belong to the union In order to have the riglit to work there. 

Clialrman Walsh. lio you consider that tlie adoiition in Coioraiio of tiie gen¬ 
eral provisions of tlie antinacite agreement would produce good results? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it would jiroduce results so much better than pre¬ 
vail there now that it Mould he desirable. I’ersoiuilly, I favor the system of 
Industrial conditions that prevails in the organized coal fields of the United 
States. I think where the coinimnies and the representatlve.s of the union 
liargain ns to the conditions of emidoynient, and their decisions are fimmilated 
into an agreement, that is the best metliod. 

Ciitiimian Walsh. Has yonr attention bemi called to a iiroposed plan or to 
a plan ailopted b.v the Colorado Fuel & Iron <lo. with reference to dealing tvUh 
their employees collectively? 

Mr. MiTOHEi.r- 1 have riaid the accounts in tlie jiapcrs. I think It is stili- 
.stantially that at each mine the nien are to select ti rei)resenlatl\e wlio are to 
go to Denver and nns-t the reiiresentatives of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I may bo rvroiig, but niy recollection of tlie testi¬ 
mony ivas that every 2.'>0 miners had a right to si-lecl one ri'presentatlve tvlio 
would confer with the mine operators at Diaiver and with their representatives, 
and present any grievances tliat tliey might have, the labor representatives being 
seUxted at mass meetings of the workmen without any eomiml.sion or without 
any observation, even of the emiiloyors. Is that about it? 

(.’ommissioner Weinstimk. Wllbout the presence of llie pit foreman? 

Chairman Walsh. Without tlie jiresence of Ihe jilt boss or foreman, or any 
other representative of the employer.s. Now, assuming those to be the outllne.s, 
I will ask you what do you think of tlie efllcacy of tliat plan for producing 
results? 

Mr. Mitchell. Slmiily absurd. It would result In no good at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Mitchell. Because the men would not be free to select representiitlves 
of their own choice. If tliey are unorganizisl, thi'y Mill do as they have always 
done in unorganized districts. They will select tlie persons that tlie company 
wants selected. They may not do that by direct instructions, but wliere men 
have no security in their posillons they will do what tlie comiiany wants tlieni 
to do. The men must lie organizeil In order tliat they may have freedom to 
select the proper hien to represent them. No giKsl at all can come of It. be¬ 
cause, as a matter of fact, the men at the mines will not believe that they are 
being really and truly represented by those selected in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you observetl any efforts having been made 
in the past to so have conducted the affairs between employers and employees 
In large corporations upon which you base your conclusions which you have 
just given? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir; prior to 1897 the coal Industry of the United States 
was an iinorganizeti industry. In 1807 the coal miners of the UnMeti States—of 
«H the Central Western States—went on strikes, and they made a slogan of the 
statement “ We might as well starve idle as starve working." Conditions had 
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become no bml tbnt they <'oul<l not live on the woges tliey were earning. That 
^rlke had not been on but a short time Itefore men who were either opposed 
to the strike or who were in the employ of the companies met—for instance, 
thcv went to St boiils to confer with the mine owners, and In some cases they 
rcportwl the strike shouhl be called oft. In other words, there was no free 
c.vprc.sslon on the part of the men in the srdectlon of their representatives, and 
tliere can tad he unless the men are orgnnlze<l. 

fthairman W.\Lsit. It hat do you Irelieve, Mr. Jlltchell—what is your opinion 
ns to the responsibility of direelors In these large corporations for the labor 
conditions of tlie peo|)ie engagwl in them? 

Mr. Mitciiki.i.. I lldnk in most cases It Is very unfortunate that the directors 
know very little alioiit tlie actual conditions prevailing at the plants or mines, 
t'sually in grwit corporations tlie directors are usually busy men having other 
Inlcresls and thev have not got tlie time eien If they had the Inclination to 
visit the plants; and w lien tliey do \lsit them It must lie a brief visit. Their 
observations must lie in large measure su)ierlicial. Tliey cau not have time to 
investigate thorougliiy. 

('liairnian W.vi.sii. Wliat .seems to determine the imtiortanco of the work 
which they liaie to do, if you lime oh.servisl? I’or instance, wliat Is tlie char- 
aider of tile duties llial tliey seem to consider more ImiHirtant timu first-hand 
knowledge of laimr conditions? 

Jlr. MtTCtiEi.i.. Well, my .Uidgnient is that tliey consider the financial situa¬ 
tion, the linancial conditions of tlieir compatiles ns tmliig tlie most important 
consideration. I tliiiik that is to lie ex|iectisl of tliem, liecaiise I think they 
can not give tlie time to aciiiialnt theni.selve- iiiiniilely with tlie coiidition.s of 
eniployment at tlielr plant.s, particularly if the plants lie tar distant; hut I think 


tliey sliould liave. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Wliat do you tliinl; of ilie relalixe imporlaiice of those 
duties tliat lliey have assuinislV 

Mr. Mitchki.i,. I tliink there is a great oldigation tiisin them to know all 
ahout the conditions of emplovment, the iiidustrlat conditions, at the plants 
of which tliey are directors. 

f'hairnian Wil.sii. Wlinl lime you ohseried as to iliose conditions as affecl- 
Ing tile limiiicial well-lieiiig of tlie institutions? 

Mr. Rlrrciini.i,. Well I ilo not know as to nliat tlie effect of it has been. 

('liairnian Walsk. Hoes the fact tliat many large coi'iiorations—that is. the 
stockholders, among whom are now large iiiimhers of employees, such its tin* 
steel coniiainy, which is selling .stock to its emiiloyws—in any way affect 
tile I'ontrol of tlie iMiiicies of tlie-.e corporations? 

Jllr. Mitcuei.i.. You mean their stdling stoi-k to their eni|)1o.vi‘es? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Y'es. Does tlie fact tliat Hie emido.iees liold stock in tliese 
large corporations alTcct lalior pole ic.. eitlicr one na.v or the otlier? 

Mr. MiTCHiii.L. Wliy. I tliink that selling stock to the employees may in 
Some ca.ses make the working people think iliey liave a real interest in the 
proiierty of the plant; but I do not think it means an.\ thing to the workman. I 
do not think it means an>thing for ins material lietternieiit at all, liecause the 
workman could .lust as well go and luiy his stock on the market if he had the 
money to do it witli. The only tiling is it gives Idiii the stock at a few dollars 
less than he might lane to pay for it in the market and gives him time In which 
to pay for it; Imt I don't tliink tliat gives the workingman any real voice In 
determining the policy of tlie Indiistr.v, lie is not reiireseuted on the board of 
dlrectora, and even if lie were tlieir lioldings are so small that tliey could 
have no real voice in doterinlning tlie lalior policies of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has a few ifuestions that he 
would like to iLsk you. please, Mr. Jlitchell. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You liave specialized in recent years on workmen's 
comiiensatlon, hnve you not? 

Mr. Mitchei.l. Well, I have given some stnily to it and hev'ii a member of 
various eoiimdttees that hud to do with the sub.tect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, in tliis tsiiinectioii. I think it only fair, 
Mr. Mitchell, to .say that as a member of the California Workmen's Compensa¬ 
tion Commission. 1 have leanwHl to regard you as one of the autliorlties and 
one of the experts on that problem. And as an authority and expert, Mr. 
Mitehell, has It or has It not been your observation that In States where work¬ 
men's comiieusatlou laws are now on the statute book.s that the percentage of 
fatalities due to Industrial accidents are less by a more or less considerable 
number thau in States where there Is uo workmen's compensation law? 
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Jfr. Mitchei.1. 'Well, the only information I have on It—Iwran-Je In comiillinK 
their statistics there are very few of the aumnissions that have attenijited to 
(lehionstrate that compensation acts have re(luce<l accidents—my Judcmeiit Is 
that It has and will reduce the immher of ac'cldents. Of course, in our State 
the State of New York, our law has been In oiteratlon oidy seven months, and 
coitseqnently we are not ns yet able to analyze our statistics. But I have hail 
reports from various companies, for Instance, the Ijickawanna Stwl ('o. Their 
reimrt shows that their acctdeiits have been materially reduced since tlie law 
went into effect. Ami we have Isolatwl ca.ses of that sort, iitdlcatlnc a sulisiaii- 
tlal diminution on tlie numlier of accidents. 

And the president of the Mlcldjtan State federation of l.alioi- in an address 
delivered here lit New York City a little -wldle atto said tliat in tin' wliole 
State of Michigan since tlie comiiensntion law went Into effta t tlmt accidents 
have been reduced by one-third. Tliat, I think, iierhaps Is not quite exact. I 
don’t see how tliere could be a reduction of one-tidrd in accidents due to com- 
liensation acts alone, but tliat would la‘ probalily due to some other causes. 

Commissioner AVein.stock. rractically, doi-sn’t it have to work out along 
these lines, Mr. Mitchell, tliat when an euiplo.xer is ainiroached in a State thar 
Is not under workmen’s compensation Ians and is asked to introduce safet.x 
iiieastire.s, you can use simply moral suasion'1 

Sir. Mitchell. Y'ps. 

Commissioner Weix.stock. A\ herea«, if the State were one where there uere 
workmen’s compensation acts on the statute Ixsiks, it becomes to tliat employer 
a matter of profit In this, that It has been brought out la tlie testimony liere 
that tlie amount allowed on the part of tlie coal operators of Colorado, for ex- 
am]de, in death cases, nas all the way from to .fTOtl to tlie dependents of 
the deceased workmen; whereas in Stales wliero workmen's conuamsation 
Is the law the usual award to the dependents of the deceasiMl wm-kuian Is a 
sum cHtual to aliout three years’ earnings; I don’t know that it Is In New York, 
but in California It is equal to lliree years’ eaniings—widch make it on an 
average about .$2,7(X) as against an average of soinewliere betwron J|i;tOt) and 
$700. Well, now, wlicn tlie eiiiplo,xpr finds lie is called on to pay a sum of 
$2,7(H) in case of a fatality as against a sum of .$.KHI to .$71)0 it becomes to his 
own sellish interest to see tliat safet.v appliunces and iiietlaMls are Introdueetl. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. I think there is no doubt ahoiif it. In other words, if 
it costs less to save a umn than to kill him they will probably .save him. 

Coumii.ssloner AVeivstock. Acs; exactly. Another iMiliit of Informal ion, Mr. 
Mitchell, may I ask wliether in tlie State of New York you linve the initiative, 
leferendum, and recall? 

Mr. MnxiiEi.L. No; we have not. 

Comnilssioner Weinstock. Do you regard tlie Initiative, referendum, and re¬ 
call as being of any advantage to labor? 

Sir. MrrcHKi.i,. Well, 1 think In Oregon it has been of decided advantage, ami 
I think Iierhaps in California it has been of some adxantage. 

Oiiinnlssloner Weixstock. In wliat way is tiie initialIve, referendum, and 
recall of advantage to labor? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, It gives labor tlie opportunity to Initlale legislation 
which they believe is necessary to their well-being. It gives them the oppor¬ 
tunity of defeating legislation which they believe to be liostile to their Inter- 
est.s. 1 am not suggesting at all that the workingmen or any other class of 
I’itlzeus always exerci.se wisely this new power which ttiey liave actiulrcxl by 
the introduction of tlie Initlallve, rprerendum, and recall: but I do think that in 
conrst" of time it will be of tremendous advaidage ns an educational factor. 
In other words, men never wi.sely discharge responsibilities until they have 
responsibilities. You jiut a gi’eat responsibility on a man and in the course of 
time he will wi.sely discharge that resiionsibillty. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You think, then, Mr. Mitchell, that It Is an ad¬ 
vantage to labor to have the Initiative, referendum, and recall on the statute 
books of the Commonwealtli? 

Mr. Mitcheij- I think it would. I may say I am not an advocate—it is a 
subject that I hove not specialized in at all, but I believe in democracy—the 
general terms of democracy I believe In. In other words, I believe In govern¬ 
ment by the people, and I believe it Is wise to place upon iieople the greatest 
measure of responsibility. Just as I believe It is in the Industrial world. I 
believe In industry by agreement, and if I were an employer, in making a con¬ 
tract with a labor union, I would place upon the union every bit of respoii- 
BtbUity I could. Too many employers seek to reserve to themselves the re- 
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gponslbilltv tlioy sIiouM placo on the workinRinen. In making a contract, I 
sav, I would give them nil the resixmslbillty I could put upon them, and then 
I would hold them to strict accountability for the discharge of their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Coinndssloner Wkinstock. I gather from that what you have said, Mr. Mitch¬ 
ell, if the Initiative, referendum, and recall are part of the law, it enables the 
workers, through their votes, to recall incompetent or dishonest or derelict 
ofllclala, does It not? 

Mr. Mitchici.i.. I say It would give them that power, if they knew how to ex¬ 
ercise It. 

Coimnl.ssloner Wkinstock. Kxactly; and It further gives them the right to 
have iilaced on the statute hooks, ri-gardless of the attitude of the members 
of the legislature, sinh laus as in their .ludgment are for their good or Interest? 

Mr. MirciiEi.t,. It would give them that opportunity; yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. .4nd furthermore It would enable them to prevent 
a legislative act from becoming a law if that act was inimical to the Interests 
of labor? 

Jlr. MirciiEt.i,. Yes; Ihey would have that opportunity. 

(Ninnnlssioner Wkinstock. Now, then, with the initiative, referendum, and 
recall on the statute hooks, is there any excuse for workers taking the short 
cut and taking the law In their own hands? 

Mr. Mm HELL. Well, of course, there Is justification for a man to take a .short 
cut iiudi'r some circumstances regardless of what resources he has under the 
law. If a mail were to come up and assault me I would not he willing to wait 
until I could involie llie aid of tiie ]ieoiiie of tile State of New York to repeal 
the law and make a new law to protect myself. I would protect myself. 

ftomniissioner Wein.siock. That would he a matter of self-defen.se? 

Mr. JliTi'iiEi.i,. Yes; and so it is. You can not—of course It Is necessary to 
say in coiiiiection with siicii legisiution, the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
that Ihey must he workable laws. You can not—you can provide for the 
Initiative, rid'erendiim, and recall and you cun jirovlde machinery that makes 
it absolutely unworkalile. Now, it must he a workable law, one that you can 
Invoke within a reasonahle time. .As a matter of fact, nearly all the laws of 
thks kind rispiire the lapse of months before you can recall an olllcer. I think 
it is usual—Its advocalcs sa.v, it oiiglit to he three or six months after the 
petition is fllisl before the otficer could he recalled, and perhaps that is wise. 
In order that men may not act In anger or under great provocation, that they 
shall have time to act wllli calmness or deliberation. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. I think there can he no room for issue on 
that, .'Ir. .Mitcliell, tluit you or I or any other citizen has the right to defend 
ourseives if we are attacked regardless of the law; that the law would justify 
self-defeii'-e. In fuel. I do not lielieve it would he po.ssliile to get a jury any¬ 
where In this country to bring in a verdict against a man who had kmply 
defended himself wlien attackeil. 

Mr. Mitihki.l. Yes; hut, more than that, I think, Jlr. Commissioner that 
a man Ims a right to take info his hands tlie law, even tliough it he not 
he hlmsidf wlio Is attackeil. For Instance, if I saw a rulHan assaulting a 
woman 1 would not wait—1 would not run down to ilie poliie court to get an 
ollleer. I would protect the woman, and if I were able to I would assault the 
man wlm assaulted her. 

Commissioner WiaxsTont. AVell, that would he along the line of defending 
the Innocent and heliiless? 

Mr. AIitcukll. Yes. 

Conmilssloner Wkinstock. Surely. 

Mr. Mitciiki i,. Yes. Jlay I say this, that I do not want even that suggestion 
to indieate lliat I am In favor of overt acts. Quite the contrary. I believe in 
observing the law, and I believe that everyone should observe the law. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. (iiKid or had? 

Mr. JliTciiELL. Yes; I believe that not only the workmen and the employer 
alike should observe the law, and I do not think as is so often done that citi¬ 
zens slaiuld .select—that because some representative of a labor union or a 
poup of men In a labor union eonimit some overt act. or that that act should 

held up us (ypleni of trade-iinionlsm in general, becou.se it would not be 
fair to do It. Then I think that capitalism and capitalists ought not fo be 
coudemned as a class because some of a number commit the mo.st atrocious 
acta; nor do I think bankers, as a general rule, are to be condemned because 
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sotte scoundrel amonRst them wrecks his hank and wrecks the fortunes of 
thousands and thousands of men. 

In other words, I think that If we are going to hold up an Institution to 
public gaze that we should select Its best men or its average men as la-lng 
typical and not Its worst men. That, I am sorry to say, has not been nml too 
often has not been done In the case of labor unions, trade-unionism. It Is 
the worst men that have been held up ns the types and not their best men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you hold the union responsible where Its 
officials officially did certain things under their official titles? 

Mr. Mitcheu.. It would depend entirely upon the circumstances, It would 
depend upon circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, under what circumstances would you hold 
the union responsible, and under what circumstances would you not? 

Mr. Mitchem. Well, If a gang of hired guards dr thugs wiu'e to shoot down 
a lot of defenseless women and children and the officers of a union were to say 
that “ Come, let us protect them, let us protect our home,” I would feel that 
there was justtflcatlon. Now, I would say there was some justlHcatlon for 
that act. So that would he an instance In which 1 would say It would depend 
upon circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are fairly familiar, Mr. Mitchell, are you not, 
with Colorado so fur us that Is concerned from start to finish? 

Sir. Mitchell. I only know from newsiiaper reports. 1 have not bwn In Colo- 
railo for many years. And there ai'c no reports made to me by any of the repre¬ 
sentatives on the part of the union. Of course I have nmre than the ordinary 
interest in the struggle, because I think there was a righteous effort to secure 
better conditions, and I think the men deserve to sucewd. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. Mitchell, that you are probably aware 
of the attitude of the coal operators in Denver, and the reasons that they have 
ottered ns to why they refused to recognize or to deal with the ITnlted Mine 
Workers of America. You doubtless know that among other reasons offered by 
them are primarily these three reasons: “That the rniteil Mine Workers of 
America are lawbreakers; second, that the I’nlted Mine Workers of America 
are contract breakers: and, third, that the operators ahsolutely reflise to enter 
into any agreements that will compel them to use their machinery to colled the 
lines of the union.” You doubtless are familiar with their altltmle on those 
points, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MiTCHEi.i.. Yes. 

romndssloner Weinstock. And you doubtless know that one of the proofs 
that the operators in Colorado have offered ns evhUmce that the I’idted .Mine 
AVorkers of America are lawbretdters Is that famous circular that was produced 
by the mine workers of Colorado, known as the “ Call to Anns.” And to refresh 
your recollection I will read It from the proceedings. It is dated Denver, Colo., 
April 22, 1014: 

“Drgaidze the men In your community in companies of volunteers to protect 
the workers of Colorado against the murder and cremutioii of men, women, and 
ehildren, by armed assassins in the employ of coal corporations, serving under 
the guise of State militiamen. 

“ (lather together for defensive purposes all arms and ammunition legally 
available. Send name of lender of your company and actual number of men 
enlisted at once by wire, phone, or mall to W. T. Illckey, secretary of the State 
fwleratlon of labor. 

“ Hold all companies subject to order. 

“People having arms to siiure for lhe.se defensive mensures are requeslisl to 
furnish same to local companies, and, where no coraiiuides exist, send them to 
the State federation of labor. 

“The State is furnishing us no protection, and we must protect ourselves, 
our wives and children from these murderous assassins. We seek no quarrel 
with the State and we expect to break no law; .we Intend to exercise our lawful 
right as citizens to defend our homes and our constitutional rights. 

“ John R. Lawson, international hoard member district 14, TJ. M. W. A., 
and also president State feileratlon of labor; .Tohn McLonnon, 
president district 1.5, U. M, W. A.; K. L. Doyle, secretary- 
treasurer district 16, D. M. W. A.; John Ramsay, national organ¬ 
izer, U. M. W. A.; W. T. J. Hickey, secretary State feileratlon 
of labor; B. R, Hoage; T. W. Taylor; Clarence Moorehouse; 
Ernest Mills, secretary-treasurer W, F. of M.” 
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It wa* polnleil out tl*ut tliat wiis ii cull to nriiis In violation of tUe State law; 
that the iiilm'itt were flefyluK the State nuthorltles, that they were aetlng iw 
rebels and that they were Utilntt unlawful tlilnss In an unlawful way. Now, 
wltat would be your comiueiit on that, Sir. Slltchell? 

Mr. Mitwiki.l. Well, I would like to coniinent on that statement just ns you 
gave It. What was the first statement ? 

OomniLssloiier Wkin.stoc'K. That they refused to recognb.e the United Sllne 
Workers of America because of being law breakers. 

Mr. Mitciiki.i.. I am not a lawyer, but I have understood that In law lie who 
comes Into court must come In with clean hands. It seems to me rather strange 
that the Colorado mine owners would give as a reason their failure to reoognltie 
the United Mine Workers of America their statement that they were a lawless 
organization, w hen, as a matter of fact, the strike itself was called to enforce 
the laws of ('olorudo; that Is, five of the demands of tlie miners were for the 
enforcement of the law. And I think It Is not .seriously contended by the owners 
themsidves that the law had bis-n violateil by them constantly, constantly 
violated; that the men were nol iiermitled to have checkwelghmen; that they 
were miulrisl lo deal In comiiany stores; that they were required to board in 
<s‘rlaln boarding hon.ses of the company’s, 'fhat they were not paid In cash. 
Now, If those iniae owners were Ihenisidies iierslstenl violatorsof the law surely 
It would not lie a snllicicnt defence for their aclion to .say that the men, that 
they denied I'ecognltion to other men hecaU'C they called them violators of the 
law. 

Now, the ne\t reasiai given by them was wind? 

Ooniinl.ssioner Wni.ssiiKiv'. Well, before we pa.ss from Ibat, Sir. Mitchell, I 
would like (o develop a iioini or two there. Now. admitting, for the sake of 
argumeni, thal (he mine owners ivere lhcms(.|ve.s lawbreakers. I would take it 
.you in common with the rest of ns would nol take the ground that two wrongs 
make a rigid ? 

Mr. MlT< If(':i.i.. No. 

Mr. WKiNsTock. 'I'lial Is'canse the mine owners were lawbreakers thal there¬ 
for the mine workers were likewise Justlticsl In being lawbreakers? 

Mr. MiTcHia.i,. No; I would not make that statement. But the statement I 
would make Is (Ids, ,Mr. (Nnumlssloner, that I should try to be reasonably con¬ 
sistent, and If I were a constant and |«>ris(ent \loUdor of (he board, 1 wcodd 
not say that I would refu.se to recognize anotlmr man Itecause I said that they 
are a violator of tin- law. The f.-ict of (he matter is thal being a violator of the 
law themselves wdiiUl be no reason why they .shotdd rei-ogidze other allegtsl 
violators of the law. If they were all lawbreakers, they ought all to flock 
together. 

Oommisshtmu' AVrtxsTocK. Wind would 1u‘ your commeid on this circul.ar that 
was kssiied by the mine workers? 

Mr. SIITCIIKI.I.. Mr. Commissioner, it is a -if I had been in charge of Colo¬ 
rado, I should not have signed that ciri tilar. 

Conmdssloner WKiN.sxorK. Why not? 

Mr. Mmnni.. I should not ha\o signed It. 

Cominissionr Wein.stock. Why nol ? 

Mr. MiTeiiEi.i.. Beeau.so I would thiid; it wrong to ilo it. and it would serve 
no K<H>d end. But I do not watd my stahmaml to he reeordtsl wHhout this ex¬ 
planation. These men slgmsl that elrenlar. as I understand It, three days fol¬ 
lowing the Ludlow massacre- 

Commissioner Wias.snx K. Two days. 

Mr. MrrriTKi.i.. Now. what was the slab' of mind of the men who signed that 
elrenlar? We must take Into consideiadion. in pn.ssing judgment, the condi- 
tl(»u of mind of the iterson who does an act. 'I'ws) days prior to that day the 
circular was slgmsl some considerable number. I forget the number, I think 
II, women and babies were smothered or burned or sliot to death In a eatnp 
at Ludlow. Thtste women tind ehihlren, whether they were .shot to death by 
guards of the eompany, wbethei' they were smothered by some gnanls of the 
company, whether their death was causeti lit all hy that act of those guards, 
is not so mnterlnl. Bnt the men believed that their death was due to that; 
they believed murder had been committed, and that the women and babies had 
been murdered. Now, with timt lmpres.sion on their minds, that their wives 
and babies had been smothereil by the hired guards of tlie coal companies, they 
Issued this circular. I th) not think the men who Issued the elrenlar woulll 
have done It under otluu- cireumstanees. So thtit while I .should not have ad¬ 
vised this Issuance of any such circular, and would not have slgneil the circular 
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liad I been In charRe of the strike, yet I rto want to sa.v that I can uiulerstaml 
the state of niiml of the iteople who issued the circular. 

Chairnmn Walsh. At tills )a>lnt we will take a recess until 2 o'chwk this 
afternoon. Will yon kliully resume the stand at that time. Mr. Mlteheiri 

(At 12.30 of this Monday. Fehruary 1. lOla, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same da.t.i 

AKTERN'IS^N SESSION —Z 1’. M. 

f'iinirman AVvi.sii. The house will plea.se hi- in order so that we may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell, please resume the stand. Comnil.ssloner Welnstock Is continu¬ 
ing his examination. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made tlie statement, Mr. Mitcliell, tliat wluli- 
there were extenuating circumstances in tlie Colorado situation in connection 
wltli the Issimnce of that call to arms that yon nevertheless conslderetl it 
wrong, and that, if you had been In cliargi' of tlie strike, you would not have 
signed the call to arm.s. Will you please lie good enough to tell this commis- 
slon why you regard that call to arms as wrong? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, as I understand it, under (he laws of the Ihiltisl Slates 
men do not have the right to make calls to arms. I may say tliat I am In¬ 
formed that the men who did make these statements did not understand that 
It was contrary to law. I am told they were advised by counsel that under 
the Constitution of tlie Uniteil States the rigid to bear arms included the right 
to issue a call to arm.s. and I think in that respect legiilly there was a disline- 
tlon which was not reeogniztsl. Tlie right to bear tirms iloes not legally mean 
the right to kssue a call to men to gather arms. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. In your o|>inion. tla'ii, they were badly advlseil? 

Mr. Mitchki.l. I .should not sa.v that. I say that the conditions—tlie state 
of mind In wliich tlie men were iilaced—th(‘ men found themselves—at that time 
accounts, perhaiis, mori' tiian anytliing else, for their action. When I say If 
I bad been in charge of the strike. I should not, Inne .mhi.sial tlial, I am sixaik- 
liig of my mind in its present stale; I am not speaking as of a day or two days 
following the killing or deatli of a large niimlier of men and liahles and women. 
Therefore I can not .sa.i with cerlaiiit.v what I should have doin' two days after 
the Ludlow matter. ISiit speaking now. I sa.v, and with the state of mind I 
am now in, I should md lune signed the call, but slioiild have advl.sod a differ¬ 
ent course. 

Commlssloni'r Weinstik k. The .second reason offered h.v the coal operators, 
as 1 have extihdiicd il. Mr. Miichell. why they would not enter Into n contract 
with the Uniteii Mine Aforkers of .\merlca was tliat they are contract break¬ 
ers. Ilo you cure to make any loiiinient on that? 

Mr. JlnciiEi.i.. Why, It seems to me that the excuse is not snlllclent to .1ns- 
fify the refusal to make coiitrio ts. As a nialtor of fuel the United Mine 
Workers of .America is not n coiitraet-breaking organlziition; on the contrary 
U is a contruct-ob.serving orgunizalhm. 

I iiiiglit relate here an incident that demonstrates that the United Mine 
Workers of America Is not a coniract-breakliig organization, but Ls u contract- 
observing organization, because it observtsj its contracts under the greatest 
stress to which a Inhor union in America has e\er been subjected. During the 
long ciail strike, after these lOO.nod miners bad bi'en Idle for tliris' months, at 
a time when nearly a million men. women, and cbildi'en were on the verge of 
starvation, I was rtspilred by the UoitisI Mine W'orkers of .Aini'rloa lo convene 
a national convention of miners iliat mot at Indianapolis, Tiid.. on the I4tb of 
July, 1902. The proposition submitted to tliat eoiiventlon liy tlie uiitliraclte 
miners was that if tlie bituminous mlnens of the ITiltetl States would siisjteiid 
work, even temiiornrily. that tlieir action would result in the limmsllute .settle¬ 
ment of the anthracite strike; that la to sa.v, tiiiit by sliiitting off llie eoni supply 
of the United States that would force the mine owners to immediately settle 
the strike. Tlie hitiiniinniis niliiers helieved that, lint when tliey met In con¬ 
vention not onl.v tlie delegates from our bituiuiiioiis coal miners' union voteil 
unanimously against a suspension of work in violation of con(rnet, hut tlie 
nnthrncite miners, the.se very men wlio at that time l)eUev»>(l their very lives 
were detiemlent upon u settlement of the strike, also voted for contracd ob.serv- 
anee, and not for contract breaking. 

I do not know—I am quite sure tliere has never been a clrcuinstanee of sudi 
magnitude that has arisen in the iiidustrial liLstory of tlie United States in 
which men took so firm a position in favor of contract observance, as I luivc 
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Just narrated. They salil, “ Yes, we couUl win tlie strike It the anthracite men 
suspended work, but we have pledRed our word to the contract in the bitu¬ 
minous Helds, and will not break that word.” And I repeat, the anthracite men, 
when the vote was presented to them, also voted In favor of the maintenance 
of the contract. 

(Jf course there are often local violations of contract on both the part of the 
miners and on the part of the mine owners. I lio not know which side has 
violated contracts oftenest; I have never attempted to keep any record of the 
number of contract vioialions. Init I do say tiiaf In proportion of the number 
of men employed, and In proportion to th<‘ lunnber of unions—the number of 
loi'ol unions tltat are memliers of tlie rnited Jline M'orkers of America, there 
have be«>n comparatively few violations of contract. Of course if you Rather 
toRether tdl the local and liK'ideidal thinRs that o<cur coverlnR a Rreat many 
years It will look like a serious matter, but If you compare the violations of 
mntract with the number of ca.Sos in which contracts have not been violated 
It will prove a trlhule and not a source of condemnation of the union. 

May I repeat a statenient I made pcrsoiailly to Commissioner Weinstock? 
Some years aRo an tinhellever. a man who was an atheist, held a mass lueetinR 
In one of our Rreat halls In New York City, and uialcrtook to demonstrate, first, 
of course, that rcllRion itself was evil; but, secoiul, that the preachers of re- 
llRion wore vicious naui and tinholy men; and w laui challeuRod to prove it he 
prodticeil lh(> recorils appeariuR in the i)apers of the country for the prior 20 
years of every case where a mhdster or a clerRyman had erred, which cases he 
had re<'ord(sl. The cousispience was that ho presente<l a fonuldahle array of 
Instances In which clcrRyiuen had fallen from Rrace. Itut when you compared 
tin? nuudier of clerRyiueu who had fallen fiaan Rra<‘e with the number of clercy- 
men who had not fallen from Rrace, his condemnation amounted to a tribute, 
because it was such a small jiart of the total uunihcr t)f si)lendid men who liad 
not fallen, that In.steail of iadli’lliiR them, lie was commending them. And 
so It Is In the mdiai. If you lake the nnmiKT of local violations of ciadract 
and compare tlaon willi the mimlier of cases in which the contracts have been 
oliscrvcd, yon will find that tlicrc is no .iastilicalion for rofusinR to recognize 
the union <in the Rroiind that they arc contract lircakhiR. 

.\nd, after all, violation of contract is subji'ct to a Rood many explanations. 
It ilocs not necessarily follow that the men wlio ro oat on a strike white there 
is a coatract in force are violalm’s of tlie ciadract. It mav have been those 
wlio provoked tliem to do it. A strike may bo tlie culmination of repeated 
Rrlevances. As It is said, it Is tlie last straw that breaks tlie camel's iiack; 
mid so it Is In Industry. Frequently there are aggressloiis here and Iticro.untii 
the men finally rebel and tliey strike; and, of course, tlie niiiiai Is licid respoii- 
Kilde for the vioialions of tlie contract and not those wlio mav liave Roaded 
them to do it. Now, I say the Vidtcd Mine Workers of America lias lieeii a 
contract oliservIiiR organization. 

('omnilssi.aier Wmxs'iocu, As la-oof thal tlie United ifiiio Workers are coii- 
trtict breakers, tlie Colorado oiicrators snluiiittcd to the commission at IIs 
hearliiRs in Denver the fnllowinR eomnuinlcation, I .sniunitted it on Saturday 
to .Mr. T.awson and asked him if lie could answer It, and he admitted lie was 
not satlicleritly fanillhir with the final facts in tlie case to he alilo to Rive nnv sat¬ 
isfactory answer; and I want to siilunit this to you now in the liope, Mr. Mitchell 
tliiit you may luive been more familiar witli tlie facts in llie case and ix'rliaps 
can answer it more satisfactorily tiuin Mr. I.awson would he able to do I 
ciuoto now from tlie IieiiriiiRs at Denver rrondliiRl: 

“lJ bave here a cliiiphiR from tiie Coni .^Re, a pnbllcatlou issued somewhere 
In the Fast, under date of December 20, 1913, which contains—I will not rend 
the whole tldiiR, bat will just take the heart out of It, ami you can answer It. 
It Is issued by the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn¬ 
sylvania, 301 Betz BiilldinR, and addressed to Mr, Pntrlek Gllday, president, 
district No. 2, Ihilted Mine Workers of America, Morrisdale mines, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, dated Plilhidelphla, December 12, 1913, and It says; 

“‘De.vb Sir; The executive board of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania held a meeting here tonlny, npproveil and 
directetl that the following communication be forwarded to you at once.’ 

“And then It goes on to several whereases, and I will just deal with one 
touching on hroken contracts. 

“'Whereas rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide “should dlfteitnces 
arise between the operators and mine workers ns to the meaning of the pro¬ 
visions 111 this agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned in tee 
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agreement, there shall 1)G no suspension of work on’aecouut of suoh dlffereiu-es, 
but an earnest effort be ma<le to settle such dllTerences Immediately.” 

“ ‘ Whereas notwithstanding the fact that rule No. 15 provides “ the rigid to 
hire and discharge, the nmnagemeut of the mine and the direction of the work¬ 
ing forces are vcstetl exclusively In the operator,” and the 0nlted Mine Workers 
of America have absolutely disregarded this rule In that they have at numerous 
times served notices on substantially every operator belonging to our associa¬ 
tion that unless all of tlie employees working for such operators should bwome 
mem^rs of tlie union on or before certain dates mentioned In said notices that 
they, the mine workers, would close or shut down the oirerntors’ resiieetlve 
mines, and In many Instances did close the wines for this ren.son and refuse<l 
to return to work unless such nonunion employt'es were discharged. This con¬ 
duct Is in direct violation of your contract and siK>cillcnlI.v Interferes with and 
abridges the right of the operators to hire un<l discbargi'; of the management 
of the mine and of the direction of the working forces; this coialuct is In 
violation of contract on part of tlie mine workers, as well as tlmt mentioned 
In tlie preceding paragraph, ha.s resulted In more timn 100 strikes during tlie 
life of our scale agreement; and 

•“Wliereas notwithstanding the fact that tlie operators appealed to you as 
president of the United Mine Workei-s of America of district No. 2, to enforce 
and carry out your contract, and your rciieatcd ailinissioii tliat tlie mine 
workers were not living up to tlu'ir contract, but tlmt you individually were 
doing all In your power to compel performance tliereof, nevertheless It has lieeii 
open and notorious that your siibolliclals, organizers, nnd like einployws have 
been continuing this line of comlnct down to the present date.' 

“ Then It goes on to say: 

“‘Re it rcnolrcd therefore. That the oix>rators enter a vigorous protest nnd 
demand of Patrick GUday, iiresldent, nnd of the executive Isiard of the niliie 
workers of this district, nu immediate cessation of the conduct hereinlieforo 
recitisl, and that they strictly enforce on the part of the mine workers their 
covenants contained in said coiitrai t, nnd in event of the failure to cease such 
conduct within the next 10 days that the president and secretary of the opera¬ 
tors’ association shall call a special meeting of the members thereof for the 
purpose of considering the final dissolution of Its association on the specific 
ground tlmt it Is useless to enter into contract otiligatlons with a body that 
steadfastly refuses to fulfill the same and which no ofllclal apparently has 
jsiwer to enforce. 

“ ‘ Yours, truly. 


" ‘ W. It. ItoiiKRTs, .Secretary.’ ” 

Now it is quile jiossible, Mr. Mitchell, lhal you may know what was the out¬ 
come of lids and how the thing finally cndcHl? 

Mr. Mitchki.c. No; I don’t know anything about it. Some recent*letter, is It? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It Is dated December 12, ll)i:i. 

Mr. Mitcheli.. I don’t know anything about It; never heard of It at all, 
nnd so have no knowledge of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you see. according to this, that there were over 
100 strikes In that one district in violation of the agreement tlmt there should 
be no cessation of work and that differences should be piaiceably ad.|udlcated. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, of course. In the mining Industry it frequently happens 
that men stop work simply becau.se there are sucli Infractions of law that they 
can not continue at work; and lii most districts where they have a contract 
that is not regardeil as a violation of the contract. For Instance, the mine 
owners now have come to understand that it Is no violation of the contract 
for men to refuse to go to work when a mine Is unsafe. For Instance, very 
frequently it happens In a mine there Is a dangerous accumulation of gases, 
and although there Is no provision in the contract which says that they shall 
stop work, yet the men do stop work. Again, cases arise where the scales are 
not In order and the coal can not be correctly welghcil, and the men then refuse 
to work until the scales are put In order, nnd then they go to work. Now, In¬ 
stances of that kind can be referreil to as violations of the contract, yet no 
one familiar with the trade would charge a violation of contract If they were 
doing It for a purpose and a good purpose. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ju.st one question on that: Sir. Mitchell, that district 
wher* Mr. GUday was president. Is It not the district In which only part of the 
mines are union and part nonunion? 

Mr. Mitcheli.. Yes. 

..Commissioner Lennon. Slight that have any bearing on this matter? 
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Mr MtTciOLu I don't b««tv wlielbw that would aceonnt for It or not, but 
thoreis a lartse territory In oeutral Feuusylvaula that is , 

Oouiiulsaloiior Wkinskx k. You are perhaps not aware. Mr. Mitchell, In this 
particular case it was not a question of wages or hours of labor or of worlilng 
condlllous, hut of the closed slioi>. for it goes on to recite: 

“ Whereas notwlth.standing the fact that rule No. lo provides the right to 
hire and discharge, tlie uianagement of the mine and tlie direction of the work¬ 
ing forces are tested exclusivel.v in the operator,’ and the United Mine Workers 
of America have ahsolutely disregarded tids rule in that they have at numerous 
tluatf served notices on suhstantiaiiy every operator belonging to our associa¬ 
tion that unless all of the eniployces working for .smii ojK'rators should become 
luemliers of tlie union on or ix'lore ceiiain dates na*ntion(*d in such notices that 
they, tlie mine workers, would dosC or shut down the operators’ respective 


Mr. Mitciiki 1 .. .Mr. Coumiissioner, It is important to properly uuder.stand that 
section of tlie contract lliat otlier sections of tlie contract be also read. As a 
matter of fact, tlnit section of the contract is to lie taken into consideration with 
otlier .seiilons. For Insiiiiice, It provides that men can not lie dlscliarged at the 
whim of the oisnalor; II inovides that if a man be discharged, lie may demand 
pavincut for the time Unit he Is Idle it it he shown that he was unjustly di.s- 
cliiii gtHl. Tlie (dUlraet i- preilieiiltsl upon the fact that tlie men in the mine are 
meinhers of tlie union. lKsiui.se tlie union Is held re.sponsllile for the contract, 
and that language is in eicry contriiet we write in all tlie coal tields of the 
United .States, And ,\ef tlieie is no qin“.tloii arises alHiiit the question of niiion- 
Isiii or nonitiiloiii.sm. .Noininloii men may he eniplo,v<><l under the .sei tion of tlie 
coiilraet wliieh provides Uiiil the union may Ihen—that the operator will then 
dislia-l from Ids Hiiges the amoiiiit of his dues and the amount of the Initiation 
fee. So I take it that the ceiilral I’eiiiis.i Iviiiiia’contraet also has that provision, 
iiiiil therefoid the other and folhmiiig sections would very much modify the sec¬ 
tion you have Just read. I would say It would he iH'ces.sarj for the coiiiml.sshm 
to read the whole eontraet hel'ore Ihey could foriiiiiliite a judgment a.s to 
whether or not a refusal to work with iionuiiioii men was a violation of the 
contract. 

Coinuiissiouer VV'ei.\.siock. In this parlieular i-iise ,iou are not quallfieil to 
answer, because you iiie not familiar with the facts. 

.Mr. MlTCiiEi 1 . I do not know the fuels al all. 

Oomnilssloner WEiv.srocK. And the third, the ohjeetloii vaksed by tlie opera¬ 
tors for entering Inlo a eoiilniei with the Uiiiled Mine Workers of America, I 
would suggest, is tlie clieek-off system. Will you give the eoniniissioii your 
IKiliit of view on that, the reasoiinhleness or uiueasoiuihloiiess of the check-olf 
system ? 

Sir. SIiTtiit.i.i.. Yes. It would Ik- nwessary to go Iiaek a gmid many years, to 
the early lilsror.i of the l ulled Mine SVorkers of Aiiiericii, to explain It. 

The United .flliie Workers of .Viaeriea was orgaiiizisl in .Tainiary, 1890. and It 
had a iireeariims ('xlsteiiee up to U^iT. Al flint time a national suspension of 
work oeeurred In tlie Ceiitral and some of tin* Western States, whlcli resulteil 
in the estnlillshiiient of. in a general way, the I'nlteil Sllne Workers of America. 

Now, after they were organized, and after tlicy liiul entered into contractual 
relations with mine owners, tlie miners adopUHl a s.istem of card inspection, ns 
Is customary in other triidcs; that is to say, once ciicli mouth a committee of 
tlie miners would meet tlie men going to or coming from the mines and ask 
them to show tlieir cards to see wlicllicr their duos liad been regularly paid; 
and if the men did not jitiy tlielr dues, tlie members of tlie miners’ union said: 
"Oentienien, yon ran go to work if yon want to, lint we are not going to work.” 

The oiKTiUiim of tlie mines was interfered with In tins way, and the mine 
owpers In some States stated to tlie representatives of our union: "(Sentlemen, 
rather tlian have this constant quarreling alMint tlie question of paying dues nml 
showing cards, we will check off tliese dues througli our oflicers, 'VVe will be 
your bookkt'eiK'r. Now, In some of our districts tliat was tlie basis upon which 
what la calliHi tlie <iieck olT in tlie mining industry was introduced. It has 
grown. It is a general condition of employment In eoal mining wherever mines 
are operntisl by nnion men, except the anthracite coal flelda, the check-off 
system exists. It exl.sts not alone by demand of tlie mlner.s. but it exists In 
many cases liy reason of tlie mine owners’ determination that the United Mine 
Worker of America sliiill be responsible for Hie contract. 

Most all mine owners .say that of coiir.se tliey would rather operate their 
mines and properties wltliout union men at all, but ” If we are going to have 
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mttoa men, we want tl>em all to be union men, nait, wo want your anion to bo 
reaponsible for this contract, ami we UoUt you responsible.’’, 

^ that Is the history of the check oH. , 

CouuBlssioner Wkisstock. Well, then, from the explanation you tuHk% Mr. 
Mitchell, the Initial step was really taken on the i«irt of the oiwrators? 

Mr. Mitchell. In some of our Ulstrlcts; not In otliers. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. I st'e. 

Mr. Mitchell. In some; not in others. In others that was ileinainlot by tlie 
miners themselves. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Have yon nny wa.\ of tolling bow many coaljplnes 
are in the country? 

Mr. Mitchixl. Oh, no; but a Ki’cal many tbousaial—eiglit or ten tbousaml. I 
may lie two or three tbousaml wrong ulsnil It. 

Commissloimr Weixskh k. Is there any data showing what pioiH'i’tiou of tbe'O 
mine owners recognize niul deal with orguniztHl labor’' 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it would be quilc easy; it wouUl not Iw dillicult to gel 
that Information. I can get It for you. but 1 eaii not get it now. I can mit 
give It now, but I say, generally, Unit all the miners and mine owiaa-s of the 
folU>wlng States make a caaitract with each other and are union mines; .til tla- 
mines in the State of Wasbingloa, Montana. Wyoming. IvaiLsas, Mls.souri. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Inillaiia. Oliio, and most of ^’enll.syI^ania. 

Commissioner I,en.xo.\. Iowa, does It nol? 

Mr. Mitcheix. Iowa, Micliigan, ami I think ibat iwrhaiis voters it. Now, 
the State of- 

Comiiiissioner tVEiN.STiXK. Ami tVesf Vlrginl.a? 

Mr. Mitchelu No. In tlie following States Hie unions are in K>me distrlets: 
West Virginia, part of tlie State; the only Slate tliat I reeall as entirely non¬ 
union, in wlilcli mucli coal is not mineil, Is tlie State of Ctuli, wliieli din's not 
produce very iiuicli coal; Coloruilo and Wgst Virginia ami tlie siiiall part of 
Virginia wldch produces coal. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Wliere could tliis comiiiissioii. Mr. Mitcliell, get a 
list of the operators wlio recognize and deal witli orgunlzeil labor in the unning 
industry? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, they liave organizations of their own, the iiiiiie owners 
Imve State orgunizatloas, such as In llliicago eoiild Iw fouml the o|ii'rator.s of 
IliinoLs, the Illinois Operators’ A.s.si« latioii. and In (’olimilm.s, Oldo- 

Cuuiiiiisslouer Weinstock. Could tlie iiiine workers’ association furnlsli us 
with the list? 

Mr. JIiTCHKi.L. Yes; tlioir trade in general would furid-.li it. tlie eilllor of any 
of tlie eoal operators’ trade isi|s'rs would have llie lOI. 1 can mil give it to you 
iii.vself. Iiecause I do not rwall Just ulitil it is. 

Commissioner Weixstock. But it Ls avaibdde? 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh. it is avidlaide; ,te-s. 

Commissioner IVei.xstock. Tlieii. I gallier fiirllier- 

Mr. Mitchell (iuterruptlngi. By tlie wii.v tliere is wlmt is eiilbnl tlie Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Coal Oiierators, of wliieli Mr. H. N. Taylor, now of Kansas 
City, is its president, and can lie found by udilrcs.siug a letter to tlie Keltii 4 
Perry Building. Kun.sas City, Mo. 

Commissioner YVeix.stock. Tlnit would take in all tlie ojK-rators in all the 
States? 

Mr. Mitcheix. It i.s an attempt to organize a national organization of coal 
oiierators, but It docs not include all of tlicm. But lliey »lo liave tlic address»'s 
of all the State associations. 

Commissioner Wein.sto<k. tVell, roughly siieakliig. what pro|iortlon do you 
tliink, Mr. Mitchell, siieakiiig nfflinnd. of tlie men work under union eomlitions’i 

Mr. MrrOBEix. I aliould say approximately 75 piT cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Alanit 75 i»er cent? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Now. tliiit will not be clearly rellecteil In the memliersidp 
of the Unlteil Mine tVorkers’ of .Yiiioricti. Their meiuliershlp will be approxi¬ 
mately 400,000. whereas there are alsiut 700.000 men in the mines. But the 
difference between the 75 jier cent and tlie two llgures I Imve giten Is nvcoimted 
for by the fact that the coal miners, like some other citizens, do not do what 
they should, and dodge their taxes and that don’t show on their full member¬ 
ship. 

Oommisslouer Weinstock. Is it possible for oiierators to enter Into nwee- 
ments with the United Mine Workers’ of America and have what Is known as 
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the open shop, or Is the elose<l shop one of tlie conditions, one of the unavoid¬ 
able conditions? m < » 

.Mr .MiTinELt,. It Is not referred to at all In the contract. There is not a 
word stated In the contract about whether It Is open shop or closed shop. I 
prt'siime you use tiui term “closed shop” as being a union shop? 

(.’oinmissloner Weinstock. Yes, certainly; union. 

.Mr. .MrT< nKit.. (if ... we do not—that Is, we regard that ns a misnomer— 

and we never call a shop that employs all union men a closed shop. 

(’omniissioner Weivstock. You would call It a union .shop? 

Mr, Mitchei.e. A union shop. tVe call the shop where no union men can be 
employed a closed shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. tVe have discovered In our Investigations, Mr. 
.Mitchell, that three or four dllferent kinds of shops are designated; there Is 
uhat Is knoun as (h(> closed shop, which Is ordinarily understood to be a union 
.shop. 

.Mr. MncHEii.. Yes. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. -And then there Is what has been called the open 
shop wliere union and nonunion men are eniiilo.vi'd regardless of their afflllatlons, 
and then tliei’c is what is known as ttie nonunion shop where union men will not 
he employed knowingly. 

Air. Mitciieii. Ye.s. 

Commissioner AVein.stock. Now. the T'nited Aline Work(>rs’ of America does 
work under whicli of th(^se tliree conditions? 

Air. AIiTciiiir.. In the anthracite coal fields. In which there are emplo.ved 
now about ITO.IKM) mine workers. Ihey have what might he termed an “open 
shop.” I mean (liat In the sens(> that either man can work, whether members of 
the union or whine a contract is made not with the union but with the rep- 
resentatlvi's of Ihe union. That Is, the anthracite contract now in existence is 
not a contract between tlie I'nlted Aline Workt-rs’ of .America and the anthra¬ 
cite coal oiicrators; it is tlie contract between the reprimentatlves of the anthra¬ 
cite coal miners and reiiresentatives of tlie coal operators. But these repre¬ 
sentatives are tlie ollicers of llie United Aline AVorkers’ of America, and In that 
case both union and nonunion men are employed, although an overwhelming 
majority of them are union mim. 

Commi.ssioia'r AVeinstock, AA’ell, if an employer is given the right to employ 
anybody timt he please conditionally; that Is, he must check off every man 
regardless of his ntllllattons and turn Into the union a ciwtaln fee, monthly 
lines to tlie union ; dis'sn’t that automatically make of the worker a union man? 

Mr. AIiti'iiei E. It does. 

Uonmdssioner AA’einstock. AA'hether he wants to he one or not; that is, he hits 
no option in the case? 

Air. Alncuru,. AVell, of course he wanls to he one. There are no workmen 
who do not want to belong to the union. I mean that the number of workmen 
In .America or In the world who are outside of the union are not because they 
wanted to, hut simpl.v because they' are where they can not join. The reason 
that they are not members of them Is because either there la no union of their 
trade, as in some of (lie smaller trades, or that they are preventeil from join¬ 
ing the union; hut It is Inst as natural for the workmen to want to and desire 
to join a trade-union ns it Is for a citizen to want to vote. 

Oonnnissloner AA'einktock. AVeil. are there not many workers who, while 
they are very willing to enjoy all the advantages that unionism gives them, are 
lint willing to hear llieir share of the burden? 

Air. AIitchei.i.. Not man.v. 

rommissloner AVeinstock. That Is. they mint the other fellow to hold the 
umbrella while they stand under It? 

Air. AIitchet.t.. No: I thlidc there are not so many. I think that they desire 
to belong to trade-unions—that the di'sire to belong to the trade-union Is general 
among workmen. 

rommissloner AYetnstock. That is all. 

rbnlrman AVai.sh, rommissloner Ilarrlman would like to ask you some 
(luestlons. 

rommissloner H.vbrtman. Air. Alitchell, would you give ns your definition of 
Industrial democracy? 

Mr. AIiTCHEt.r,. AA’ell. of course, I know of the various definitions that have 
been given by some, stating that democracy In Industry means the ownership 
of Imlnstry by the people, or that they may own stock In an Industry, or that 
they may share In the profits of Industry, but I can not accept any of those 
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definitions as being the correct one. In my judgment, democracy In Industry 
Is the freedom of the workmen to belong to their unions, the right of the 
workmen to sell their labor collectively, and I think that you come nein-er to In¬ 
dustrial democracy In a well-organized Industry than yon do In nny other plnce 
that yon can find. The unions themselves are the most democratic of all Insti¬ 
tutions. Kvery member, whether he bo a member 10 years or 1 year, lias 
precisely the same rights and the same voice. 

Commissioner Harhiuan. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon w'oubl like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr. Mitchell, In answering questions as to collective 
bargaining—as to what collective bargaining is—<iulle a number of witnesses 
have testlfietl that It means an attemiit on the part of tlie union to control 
absolutely the Industry, to have to do witli the financial part of tlie Industry, 
to have to do with the business policy of tlie industry, Now, will yon tell us 
what collective bargaining really is in the mine workers and what It deals 
with ? 

Mr, Mitcheu.. Well, in the miners’ union it deals with no other question 
except wages and hours of labor and tlielr conditions of employment. T'bere 
Is absolutely no attempt to control tlie business end of the industry. The mine 
owners have absolute control of that feature of it. Tliey sell their coal wherever 
they please and at wbati'ver prices they please. They operate their mines 
whatever pcrlfKls they please, and the miners have nothing to do with tlint. 

Collective bargaining in tlie mining Industry simply means that once every 
one or every two years, as tlie case is now, the mine owners of a number of 
of States, us, for illustration, we have what is called our central competitive 
coal fields and our soutliwestern coal fields and our eastern coal fields, but 
our emitral compelItive field Includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western 
I’ennsylvanla. Kvery two years delegales are sent from tlie miners and from 
tlie mine owners and they mo<‘t there In conference and nnitnall.v agree as to 
wages, hours of Inlair, and conditions of employment that sliall prevail during 
tile life of the contract. All tliat is discussed are tlie wages, hours of employ¬ 
ment, and conditions of work. 

Commissioner Len.von. Is that true of every trade—Is tliat true of every 
other trnde.s-union. so far as your Information goes? 

Mr. Mitchell. Ye.s, sir; as far us my Information goes. 

Commissioner Le.won. In the matter if violence in labor disputes, Is It 
from the Initiative of the individual nr the Initiative iwtlon by the union 
wherever such tilings occur? 

Jlr. Mitchell. So far as I have known, it has been simply quarrels that 
might arise between individuals if there were no strikes and no union of men. 
The violations of law are between indivliluuls and not on the part of the union 
as a union. I do not think any union would tolerate any violence in the union. 

Comml.s.sloner I.ennon. We have had that kind of testimony, that is was ait- 
tliorlzed by tlie unions. You have had n large exiierlence, and I will ask If you 
'know anything of the kind? 

Mr. Mitchelf,. I do not. I never knew of anylhing of the kind. 

Commissioner Lennon. Take the district of tlie country wliere you lived so 
long, In Illinois, In Spring Valley, In that coal district; what change have you 
noticed In the miners and In their families in that neghhorhood ns to tlie way 
they live, as to their sobriety, the improvement of their morals, the eilucnllon of 
their children, and the other things that are fundamentally essential to growth? 

Mr. Mitcheli. Well, the change has been so remarkable that It is dlillcult 
for anyone to appreciate the cliange unless tliey had observed It. For instance, 
when I started to work in the mines it was lawful to work children at any age 
at alL I was more fortunate myself in that I was not comiielled to go Into the 
mine until I was 12 years of ago, but sometimes they started to work when they 
were but 8 years old. However, I worked two years on a farm, and so I did 
not go Into the mines until I was 12. 

Now, in Illinois they are not permitted to work in the mines until they are 16. 
The wages of their fathers are sufficient to take the boys and give them oppor¬ 
tunities they could not have had years ago. 

Now, as to the moral elevation of the workers, I think that if sociologists, 
and If scientists, w'cre asketl they would agree that a reduction In the hours of 
labor means an advancement In the moral and intellectual standard of the 
people. I think that it is the uniform testimony of the sclentifle men who have 
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liivtwdKntwl lilt- sul)J« t. TIm* minors of Illlnobi wlion I was a boy worked from 
1“’ to in hours a <lnv; tliev now work a niaxliuum of 8 liours a day. 

May I liolnt out this result? In the early (lays of mining drinking was quite 
lilt! ciistom of miners. It was one of tliose trades in which drinking was quite 
the cn.stoni. I retail when I went to Colorado, when I was 16 years of age, and 
vveni Into llie mining euinp, ami at that time I illd not drink, I was regarded 
(hen with disfavor and i-eferred to us a “sissy ” coming out of tlie East because 
I could not anil woiihl not drink. That Is all changeil. After the United 
Mint! Workers of America had become strong and wages had been advanced 
until they were tolerahlj risisonahle, the mine workers of Illinois votetl every 
saloon oiit of the eounlr'y. In llmse particular counties the miners were in an 
overwhelming majorli.v—in some Instances as high as 95 per cent were 
miners—and In those districts th(‘ saliMins were voteil out of existence, and in 
the Slate of Ohio in nine tsinnties the miners were in the majority and voteil 
tile saloons In those counties out of existence. In some places they have been 
voled hack. I speak of this as an imlicaliiat of the attempt on the part of the 
miners to drive out of the iniliistry the sourci's of evil, and this is typlfletl by 
the southern Illinois miners voting the sahsnis out of business. 

Commissioner I.sn.xon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chulriaan W.vi.sn. Coininlssioner linllurd would like to ask .some questions. 

Commissioner ItAi.i.Min. I understood you to say in the lirst part of .your 
testimony that the iinimi slioiihi have greater n'siKmsthility. Ihi you mean by 
that that the union should he incorixiraled, so tliat thereby they .should l)e more 
res|>onslhle, or In otlier wa.vs? 

Mr. MliiHKi.L. Xo; I mean that in contracting witli emplo.vers a great 
degree of res|ionslhllily—the greatest degree of responsiiiillty shouhl tie placed 
on the union. Insteail of witliholding responsibility, the employer sliould insist 
on resiamslldlity; tliat is to say, tlie contract should lie drawn in such a way 
that the union Is made morally resisnisible for its oli.servance, so that the 
union men could not say, if the contract were violated, tliat it was lieeuuse they 
hud no restsinsibility. 

Commissioner it.vi.i.Aim. You are not in favor, then, of tlie incorporation of 
tlie unions in order to make them tlnanclally responsible' 

.Mr. Mncm:ii.. I do not think Incoriioration giies financial resisinsilillit;,' or 
creates tlnancial resiionsibility. As a matter of fact. I understand that tirms 
Incorinirale not to glie but to limit resiionsiliiliij. That is the purisi.si* of the 
inisirporatlon; to limit tlnancial resiMinsibility and not to increa.se it. 

Commissioner H.vi.i..vkii. it is to limit individual responsibilit.i, Imt to In- 
criaise collective resiionsihility? 

Mr. Mitciiki.i.. It Is not to limit flmincial resiainsiliility, bts'ause the financial 
resiKinsIlilIll} Is liiniled h.i the amomil of the iiicmiioralion—of tlie capital 
stock. 

Coniml.ssloiier 15 vi.i.vuii. You are not ill furor of Hint Incorporation? 

Mr. Mitchkii. I think it would lead to no gmsl purpose and would lead to 
had piiriiosps. 

Commissioner I5.\i.i.\kii. lion't vmi feel tlnd a Mist and powerful organization 
like llie Unlltsl Mine Workers of America, witli its dOtl.OOO memiiers, and their 
large llnanclal coiitrllmtimis montldy—don't .loii tliliik that gives it a isiwer to 
coerce liidlridiial eiiiplojers wlio are iierlmps not in so isiwerful an organiza¬ 
tion iiml not able to witlistinid tliem? 

Mr. MncHKLi.. You mean em|iloyers wlio liave eoiitnicts with tile union? 

Conmiissloner II.vi.l.vrd. I nienii, does it not give the union tlie power to 
enforce or eiwrce emidojers and doiiiitmte tliem under tliose elrcimistances? 

Mr. MiTciiEi.L. Ttiey enii not do that hirause the small employer has the 
same contract witli tlie niiion as has tlie large employer; It is not made witli 
the small employer, Imt with the emiiloyers eolltvtively. But. if you referreil 
to employers wiiose men are not memiiers of tlie union, of course, powerful 
organizations Imve funds to iirosecute tlie work of the organization, but the 
tolerations of the nniun would not be involvtsl In that question becaime, whether 
incorporateti or not, tiiey would legally and morally imve the right to try to 
organize the men in tliat trade. 

Coniinlssloner R.vi.i.arii. It does not take very long for tlie average immigrant 
to become a coal miner, does it? 

Mr. MiTtuiKi. 1 ,. AYell, It takes a long time for liiin to liei'oiiie a skilleil coal 
miner. He does liecoiiie a coiil miner witlioiit any experience at ail; that is 
is given work in the uilues. ' 
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Comml'^Ioaer Bauabd. 1 menu, with the unllinIttKl niul tiiireeti'teteil Immigra¬ 
tion we have, nml the fact tiint the miiiera' union has ralst'tl eoiulltlons and 
shortened hours, and ralsetl wages, does that not present a very tempting thing 
tot the average Immigrant to try to get Into, and din's that not hnve a tendency 
to overrun the unions, and how does the uidon prevent so many men eoadng 
in that there would not be more workers than there is work? 

Mr, Mitchell. They do not do It; there an* more workers than there Is work. 
The number of average days tliat the union men work Is 200 In a year. I think 
during 15 years it will not average to exi-eed 200 days a jear. There Imve 
always been employed in the mines one-third more men than necessary lo pro¬ 
duce the amount of coal consuimsl In the I'ldted Stute.s and exported from It, 
and it Is an Industry that Is at all times overrun with workers; hut the union 
does not attempt to prevent it. The union admits to membershli> onyone who 
comes, and they do not attempt to prevent men from sivurlng employment. 
Of course, I say the intlnstry Is made up very largely ,of non-English speaking 
immigrants. 

Commissioner Ballaed. I asked the qtiestion of Mr. Imwson the other day 
and he answered It very comprehensively as to cheekweiglimen; that Is. his 
idea was that the.v wanteil cheekwelghuien becaiis*'—In order that the in¬ 
dividual men might be treated fairly? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; they wanteil ibiskwelghmen in order Ibai be might see 
the coal weighed and that he might make a ns-ord of it. The conipmiy’s 
welghmun carries one sheet iinil the chiskweighman carries iinother sheet, 
and they conifmre their shis'ts, and they must he alike or otherwise there has 
lieen a inkstake somewhere, and that has been n demand on the part of the 
miners for so long back that I can mil rcmcmls'r. and the laws of practically 
every State In the Enitcd States pro\ide that miners shall lie |ternillteU to em- 
plo.v checkweighinen. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is ah. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Comnil.ssioner (iarretson has a few tpiestlons lo ask. 

Commissioner G.timET.so.\. Mr. Mitchell, In yoar oidniiin, when the law ns 
personified in the State falls to is-rform or to furnish—falls to furnish the pro¬ 
tection that the law guarantees to the ludivldiial, what usually hui>iieiLS? 

Mr. Mitchell. The men take the law in their own hands. That has been the 
story all through hlstor.v. that men h.ne attempled to make laws for them¬ 
selves In their own way. As a rule, every great aiUunce In human betterment 
has been accompanied liy failure to iil)si-r\e law*. liistorleally, I should say 
that nearly every step that has been made in human jinigress has bei-n the !•*■- 
suit of failure to oltserve law; 1 supisise the .Vmerli-an floverninent was 
founded on refusnl to ohst'rve law. l.tpplause.| 

Chairman Walsh. Will that gentleman retire who stalled that, please? If 
that occurs again, I will have to ask that jon he esiorted fruiii the risnn by the 
sergeant at arms. We do not allow anything like tliat. 

A. Voice from the Aldieni e. I did iml know the rnle. 

Chairman Walsh. Preserve perfect order, please. Please jiroceed, Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchelu Slavery was ahollsheil throiigli a violation of law. The con¬ 
spiracy laws of the Culteil Stales and of the State—I will not say of the 
United States, but the conspiracy laws of the States of this Union were repealeil 
because men refused to obey them. 

Commissioner Garhetso.v. As lawbreakers—tissnniliig Unit law Iins tss-n 
broken, whether It was or not. was the as,s,‘ml>niig or enlisting of a large hotly 
of men, armed and ptiltl by the mine owners, exactly eqnhaicnt ami u fair 
parallel with what would have taken place bad im>n in large numbers answertsl 
the call to arms that was Issued by the miners In Colorado? 

Mr. Mitchell. Why. I should think that precisely the same question was 
Involved—whether technienlly one was kiqd within the law and the other out¬ 
side of It, but surely when a mine guard, paiti by the coal companies—when 
mine guards paid by the coal companies were given suits—given the uniform 
of State troops and given arms to go out ami represent the State of Colorado, 
that in that Instance there was a most flagrant violation of law—tliiit It vio¬ 
lated the spirit of the law, whether It vlolnteil technically the letter of the law 
I do not know, but I have never In all my life heard of a proceetllng that wits 
so contrary to a true and proper conception of law as putting a soldier’s uniform 
on a private guard attd letting him go out and perform the functions of the 
State. 
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f'oninilsslonpr (Iakbktso.v. Oroat eiiipliasix Ims bepii plaopil before thl» com* 
nilKslon by many witness*'s in regard to tlie Incorporation of unions on the 
ground tliat it constitutes a means wliereby legal liability could be placed upon 
the nidotis. Have you ever known of an instance where a union has brought 
legal ju-ocetslings for damages against an liicorporation or Individual employer 
for damage sntt'cnsl during a lockout? 

Mr. MtTCHEi.L. I do not know of one Instance. 

Commissioner Oahbetson. Now, in regani to one or two social questions. 
Tlawe has lieen a great deal of testimony given here in regard to the sos.-alletl 
beneticlal or iihllantliropic phases of benefit schemes originated by individual 
employers. Do you believe that any system of .s(Mial Insurance, whether— 
well, Willi one exception, and tinit Is the payment of death benefits—can he 
(.roperly anil equltalily appiiisl, exeeiit under State supervision, and I am using 
" State ” in Its broadest sense; i nn it have value if it depends tipon, at any rate, 
faithful or lo.\al serviee? 

Mr. JliTriiKi.i.. I lliinic that the private benefaction, the undertaking of 
various s.vstenis of benefits by employers themselves, have this very great ele¬ 
ment of weakness: M'hat it is witliin tlie power to give is witliin the pow’er to 
withiiold or wltliilraw. Therefore the workmen liavp no guaranty at all that 
the.se so-called henef'aetions will continue for any given length of time. They 
will prohalily eoullnue during good behavior and be withdrawn at the wish or 
will of tile enifiloyer, and llierefore, I think, they can not be of the greatest 
laTinanent value; and I repeat again that I want to give full credit to the 
employers who do Introiluee systems helpful to the employees, but If they ex- 
)ipct or hope tliat such private henefaetions will prove a sulistitute for eollivtlve 
bargaining and for trade-unionism, tlien they are in error, because they w'lll 
not prove a substitute. Tiiey may for a piwiod, hut ultimately the w'orkers 
will assert their right to organI/,e; tliat is, the.v will assert their right to a 
real voice, an elTectlve voice, in determining the conditions of their labor. 

Commissioner (I vniiUTsox. Does not any sueli system founded uiion tenure 
reflect an attitude of the eiiiplo.ver vvlileh is vicious and unwise? 

Mr. MtTcTn-ui.. Well. I tliink it is, I think it is an attempt to hold the worker 
to Ills Job, and, of course, that has been, from the very iieginning of history. In 
some form or another—the desire has been to compel workers to stay at their 
Jobs, whi'ther It he in the days when all hilior was performed by slaves or 
whether it he in the period wlien men were tied to the land In the feudal ages 
or whether it he now at this present time, attempts are constantly being made 
to compel the workmen to stay on their Job. 

Cominlssloner C vnaETSox. Great stress has been laid upon various forms of 
Industrial and social legislation that have been enaeted In the past few years 
for the benefit of workers. I assume your experience ns a labor unionist has 
Impressed the history of such legislation in this country upon your mind? 

Mr. MtTCitKi.i.. Yes; 1 have some knowledge of it. 

Oonunissloner G vhkftson. Now. In your experience what has been the great¬ 
est agency in causing agitation for and the securing of Improvement in labor 
conditions? 

Mr. MiTcnETT.. Gh, trades-unionism. There is no question about it. There Is 
not one hit of legislation for protecting the workingmen on the statutes of any 
of the States that did not have its inception In the minds of organized wage 
earners. It is true that the workers have received and are now receiving 
splendid aid from otiier associations. Other associations of men and women 
have aided and are aiding in securing excellent remedial legislation. But it Is 
the wage earners who have In.splrgd such legislation; It was they who Initiated 
it: It was they who secured Its passage. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Now. on one other subject: In your experience In 
dealing with the problems that confront laboring men have yon found any 
greater factor in creating the evils to which labor is subjected than the one of 
want of continuity of employment? 

Mr. MnTjiEi.r- Oh. I think that the lrre,gular employment and lack of se¬ 
curity In their employment have contributed more to unrest than anything else 
1 can now think of, of course, except this, and It is related to It: I think the 
great cause of unrest in .■Vmerlca. and perhaps among the workers of the world, 
is the Inequitable distribution of wealth; nn(i that, of course. Is caused partly by 
Irregtdarlty in employment and, of course, by low wages. 

Commissioner G.vrret.soiN. Bvit accepting the Industrial condition as we have 
it, you would assume the other to be one of the most potent factors In the 
creation of the cnuse.s ns they do exist? 
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Jlr. MiTCHFxi,. yes; I would think it wa.s n very Ri-eat factor. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. That Is nil, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waush. Commissioner O’Connell says he has one or two questions 
to ask. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t. I had a w’hole list of questions hor(', Mr. Jlitciteil, 
but they have all tulkiHl them out. Ilut I have one here llial I wish to refer to 
in regard to organisations being incorixirated and so becoming llabie. There 
have been such things as organlKntlons being hoid liable to the employer witliout 
being Incorporated, for Instance, In tlie case of the hatters. 

Mr. Mitchei-l. Oh, yes; the hatters is a case in jx>lnt, where the union mem¬ 
bers were sue<l, by decision of tlie T’nited States .Supreme Court afllrmiiig the 
award made against them runidng into soinetlilng like $3(IO.(t(X). 

I have Just been a witness in a suit in winch a lawyer sues the T'nlte<l Sliue 
Workers of America for .IfJOO.OOO; ami ids right to sue was not denied. I 
think we would have won the case on its nuniis. lie was thrown out of court 
simply on the ground that he had not proiierly brought his suit: Init the right 
to pursue the United Mine Workers of .\merlea for !f200,(J<)0, even though thej*' 
be an unincorporated organizalion, was not denied. 

Commissioner O't’oNNEi.i.. Tliere have Ixs'n a munber of suits instituted 
against the organization, have there not. In tlie yi-ars gone by, and during the 
time In which you were preslilent of tin' United Mine Workers of Ami*rlea, for 
larger sums than that? 

Mr. Mitchell. And in Coiorado wliere there were suits Instituted against the 
Unlttxl Mine Workels of America for Imlf a million dollars. It was settled out 
of court, but It was not .settlixl out of court ixxause there was any denial of the 
I’lght of the comiianles to sue. 

Comml.ssionor ('fAUUET.soN. Mr. Chairman, one other question along that line; 
Have you any knowledge from your actual exiiericnce in tlie services of the 
State as to the fact that fraternal insurance companies unincorporated are 
regularly sued In tlie courts for tlie re<ov(>ry of certitleates or policies which 
tliey ls,suc? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; that is my information, although I do not know .so much 
about that. 

Commissioner O’CorsNELL. Mr. Mitchell, If you were a member of this com¬ 
mission and. ns we are Instructed liy Congress to recommend some remetllal 
legislation for industrial unrest, uimt would Ixi your rix-ommendatlon along 
that line? 

Mr. Mitchell. IVell, gentlemen. I should regard ttiat as the most dlIRcult of 
all the questions you have asked me to-day. I tlilnk that Congress sliould do 
a good many things—not to jirevent unrest, lint to direi-t unri'st into wise and 
into constructive channels. For Instnni e, 1 tliluk tliat Congress sliould pass the 
law now pending prohibiting the transixirtation of goods made by children In 
interstate commerce. I think that Is one of tlie tilings that they should do. 

After .some reilectlon, and I say this yet with siaiie qualifications, I think 
Congress should create a permanent commission Unit would have jiower to me¬ 
diate In Industrial disputes. I think a commission of high-class men—represent¬ 
ative men—having authorlt.v from tlie Federal Oovernment to Investigate a penil- 
ing industrial dispute or a dispute that has arisen, and endeavoring to do what 
it could to adjust the question In controversy, would be of value, and that it 
would be attendeil by few dangers. 

1 think that the functions of these great foundalions should lie .so defined by 
law that they woulil he compelled to limit their activities in harmony with the 
charters under which they were founded. 

I think perhaps It would bo of great advantage If corporations doing an In¬ 
terstate buslne.ss would be required to make ix-rlodlcal reports ns to the number 
of their employees and hours of labor ami wages paid to these employees In 
such divisions or classiflcatlons as to give the public a real understanding of 
what wages the men were paid. I linve observml the testimony imt In before 
this commission, saying, for instance, that the workmen rixelve an average of 
so much—that their employees received an average of so many hundrixl dollars 
a year. But unless the papers have failed to report fully the proceedings. It 
did not Indicate what employees received these wages. Perhaps the firesldent 
of the company may have been classeil ns an employee In the schedule of earn¬ 
ings filed with the commission. 

I think that the State governments should establish a minimum rate of wage 
for women and minors. I think that the State should limit the hours of labor 
of men. I believe that they should limit to eight the number of hours which 
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'nnv mnn n.uy t,c om))l<.}r'(l in maustrj ; nn.l I think the Government Itself 
slioulU see that Its eight-liour law Is muile or extended so as to Inclmte materials 
iiureliased for I lie (loveriHiient. As an Illustration of that. I tldnk that when 
the tliiitwl States tioverninent purchases Its fuel supply it ong)it to he requlnsl 
to purchase Unit supply from companies wliose men work eight hours a day 
instead of doing, as it now does, pass hy tlie 7o per cent of mine owners whose 
men work S liours a day and go to the few miners whose men work 10 houra a 
•lay to liuy tlieir <oal for the Government. I ha\e not in mind just now other 
suggestions wlilcli I tlilnk would he of value. 

Commissioner Lkx.xon. What about vocational education? 

Mr. Mitchki.i,. Tea; I think our Government .sliould take up .systematically 
the (picslion of vmatioiial training. In otlier words, I think that our scIkkiI 
system sliould lie so remodeltsi as to provide—particularly in the high schools— 
for courses of technical training that would give to the l)oy or girl who is going 
Into industry the same advantages tliat are now given by the high schools to 
the boy or girl going into the profe.ssions. Tlie children of tlie workingmen 
^re at a very great disadvantage. Inasmuch as there is no training for them in 
"rlie hIgh-school .s,\stem unless perchance for those who are to enter the profes¬ 
sions. 

Commissioner I.e.xnon, You mean, too. when you siieak of legislation whicli 
aliould prohibit, you mean that you would prohililt tlie Interstate transisirta- 
tlon of annoreil guards? 

Mr. A1itchI':i.i.. I would. I testitied before the congressional committee in¬ 
vestigating tlie t'olorado strike. I testitied there that in my judgment the 
Feileral Government should iirohlhlt the interstate transportation of armored 
guards. 

Conmdssloner I,kx.n<i\. And that would apply to private detective agencies? 

Mr. MrrciiEi.i. It woulil. 

Coimnl.s.sioner Les.mi.x. .\nd apply to detective agencies of all kinils except 
those otherwise liy law authorized to go from State to State? 

Mr. Mitchki.i.. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner I.k.x.nox. You would )irohihlt hy legislaliou the traiisportatloii 
of jiersons from one State to another unless their j)inp<Ke was legallzisl hy 
law; In other words, w.is not illegal? 

Mr. Mitchki.!.. Yes. 

Chairman W.tL.sii. That is all. Thank you. You will he excused iierma- 
iiently. 

Mr. Morgan. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN. 

Chalrnian Wmsii. Tlie house will please be in order so that we may proceed 
with the hearing. 

Will .volt please state your name? 

Mr. Moru.vn. .lohn I’ierpont .Morgan. 

Chairman W.M.sit. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Moruan. Ni'w Y'ork. 

Clmlrman IYaimi. What Is ,\our htislness? 

Mr. Moroax. Hanker. 

Chairman IV.M.sit. In what corporations are yon a director at the present 
time? 

Mr. Mokoas. I am a director of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Northern I’acltic itallway. and the International Mercantile Marine, the Pull¬ 
man Co.; I do not think of any otliers at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. The Western Union? 

Mr. Mokoas. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever heen a director in the \Yestern Union? 

Mr. Moroax. I was for a short time; .ves. 

Chalnnan IYalsh. In what other corisirations do you own or reprc.sont any 
considerable amount of stock? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know, sir. Represent In wbnt way do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, In any way that you nilglit as a banker habitually 
hold as eollaleral, I would .suggest as one way? 

Mr. Morgan. It wmtld he a very long list. I eoiild uot give list without 
going to the laaiks and make up a list of the pcsiple that borrow on stocks and 
have them on deposit with us, It would Iw too long for any use. 
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Chairman Waash. Do you have In mind what you lulsht call the iuMticiiial 
ones; the largest ones? 

Mr. Mobgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That you stiy you habitually represent? 

Mr. Mobgan. No; we have large mimbers of i>eople, clients lliat hold Nmv 
York Central stock and Southern sto<k and the Krle slock and a tioxen or lil'ty 
corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. Please outline brietly the cliaracler of jonr connwtioa 
with all the corporations in which you are Interested; begin witli ^onr own 
banking company first. 

Mr. Mobgan. I am a partner; It is not a conipany, it is a firni. 

Chairman Walsh. A parttier.ship? 

Mr. Morgan. A partnership linn. I am a dirwtor of I lie comiianies [ gave 
you the names of. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yon on any executixe committees or finance commit¬ 
tees of any of tliese companies? 

Mr. Mobgan. I am on the executixe commlitee of llie sleel company and o^ 
the Ihillman Co. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Wlml is tlie business - 

Jlr. Mokg.xn (interrnptingl. .Vnd of tlie International ^iercaniiie Marine, 

(Chairman AValsh. What Is tlie business of tlie liUernatixmal Mercantile 
Marine? 

Mr. Morgan. The International Mercantile Marine, It Is the oxvner of stock 
in certain steamship eoinpanies and tlie oxvner of .some .sleamshiiis directl.x. 

Ciiairman Walsh. What steamship companies is it an oxvner of? 

Jlr. Mouo.vn. a line, tlie Wliite .Star l.ine, tlie Dominion I.ine. and a certain 
amount of stock in tlie l.idaiul I.ine, iind it is tlie American lane; it liolds tluise 
sleamers directly, and (lie Atlantic TransiKirt I.ine. Tliere imi.x be one or txxo 
otlier smaller comiiiiiiles that 1 do not now recall. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Hoxv many euiplo.xec.s xxotild yon say there are in the 
International Mercantile Marine and in tho.se companies in xxlileii it oxvns the 
stock ? 

Mr. Morgan. I have not an idea, sir. 

Chairnian AValsh. Could you a|i|iroxlmale ii? 

Mr. Mottox.N. No; I could not ti|)|a’oximale it 

Clialrniau AValsh. Csiiild jott gixe It xxllliin Ilioiisaiids? 

Mr. Mouga.n’. I do not knoxv. 

Chairman AA'alsii. llaxe you exer made any iiii|ulr.x, Mr. Morgan, to ascer¬ 
tain? 

Mr. JIoROAN. Tlie total numlter? No. 

Ciiairman Wal.sh. AA'Imt Is tlie Aliillirook Co,? 

Mr. Morg-XN. Tile Miiliirook Co.? A'lie Milllirook Co. xxas a comtian.v Unit xviis 
formed by the Nexv Haxen road, I beliexe, alioul l!KK.i or I'.MtT; Imt (iiat I have 
no Interest In. 

Clialrmnn AA’.vlsh. AVere yon ever a director in iliat (onipan.x ? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Are you on any committee of the .Northern I'acllii' Uall- 
wny Co.? 

Mr. Moro.xn. No. I haxe been on it, Imt I am not on il at the moineiit. 

Chairman AA'.vi.sb. AA'lmt committee did you serxe on? 

Mr. Mouoav. On the executixe coniiiilllis' tliere. 

Chairman. AA’ai.sh. Hoxv many eiiiplo.xees xxould you say that ilie Nortliern 
Paelllc Railroad Co. had? 

Mr. Morg-VN. I do not knoxx-, sir. Tliat is all a matter of pulilii'ation. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Could you tell xxltiiln lliomsand.'? 

Mr. Morg.vn. No; I haxe not an idea. I liaxe not made an Imiiiiry alimit it. 

Chairman AATai.sh. Hoxv many eniployws lias tlie L’nltisl Stales Steel Cor¬ 
poration? 

Mr. Morgan. Anti Its suhshllnry contitanles? 

Cluiirman Walsh. Ami Its sulMidiury comiainies. 

Mr. Morgan. I believe somewhere alstut ItO.OOH at the moment. 

Chairman AYalsh. And hoxv many etn|>Io.vet>s has the Pullman ('<>.? 

Mr. Mobgan. That I do not know either. 

Chairman Walsh. First, as a tUrector In the Intormitlonal Meretinnt Marine, 
do .vou receive reixxrts xvlileh give you Information regarding the eondltlon.s, 
financial and otherwise? 

Mr. Mobgan. Financial condition; yes. 
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Cliairman Walsh. And wliat otlier report-s do you receive? Does the Unauchi) 
refKirt contulu a reiwrf of all of their activities? 

Mr. Moboan. 1 think .so. 

Clmlrinaii Walsh. Do you receive any reports other than financial reports? 

Mr. Mokoa.v. No ; I do not see any. 

Cliairman Walsh. What report do you receive In your capacity as a director 
In the Northern I’aelHc Railway? 

Mr. Mokua.n. I read the minutes of the executive committee, and we receive 
reports of the olliccrs and financial reports and the report of general conditions 
along the line. 

Chairman Walsh, tthat is the report of general conditions; what does It 
consist of? 

■Mr. -Moiican. Condition of tlie prosiiect for husine.s.s, crop outlook, and all that 
sort of thing which has to do witli the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How do tliose reports come to you, Mr. Morgan? 

.\ln MoiiUA.v. They come to us at tlie meeting; the financial report I get by 
.mail. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, uoiild you please Indicate again fully the character 
of tlie reports tliat come to you at tlie meetings tliat do not come through tlie 
mull—financial reports, for e.vainple? 

Mr. Mohgan. The minutes of the executive committee, which arc read and 
aiiproved or disapprored and L-onimerited on; tliey are general reports from the 
ollieers of the conipanj on tlie coiidltlous of business along the line and the pros¬ 
pect for tile line, and wliat it needs. 

Chairman Waish. Iiicindes .sales? 

-Mr. Mokoan. .Sales of land. 

Chairman Waisii. .Vnjtiling else? 

Mr. Moimia.n. 'J'hat is all the Non hern I’acitie has to sell, except transporta¬ 
tion, sir. 

Cilmirnian Walsh. Now, the United States Steel Corporation—what general 
reports do yon get from tliat coinimny aside from financial reports? 

•Mr. Mokoan. We get reports of orders in hand, get reports of liow the busi¬ 
ness is going, rejiorts lai anytlilng that comes up in tl'e management of the 
subsidiary cianpanles about which they wish Information of the finance com¬ 
mittee. 

Chairman W visit. In tlie annual reports of tlio United .States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion do you get tlie idiysiial condition of the idaiits and what might be called 
nil inventory of its property? 

Jlr. Mouuan. Tliat is nil In Hie annual report. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Tliat is all in the aiinual rejiort? 

Mr. JloiioA.N. Yes. 

Clulirniun Walsh. .Vuil you do not get tliiit in any other reports that you 
recall? 

.Mr. Mokoan. No; I do not know anj thing more tliaii we get in the annual 
ri'iKirts. 

Cbairmnn Wvi.sii. Did T iiiiderstnnd you to .say that you held some imsltlon 
on a committee in the I’lilliiiaii Co.? 

Mr. Mokoan. Yes; Imt that is—-the iinioniij of work done there is very- small. 

Chairman Walsh. What position do you hold in that company? 

Mr. Mokoan. Simply 1 aiii one of the direi tors, and on the finance committee 
and executive eommittee. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the function of the finance committee of the 
I’ullmim Co.7 

Jlr. Mokoan. To he;ir linaiiclai reports. 

Chairman Walsh, .tnytlilng el.se? 

•Mr. Mokoan. I have not—the meetings that I have been to, I have only 
been on that for a year or a little more, and the meetings that I have been to 
there has been nothing but that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tlie tinnnclal report of the I'uiliiian Co.; does that con¬ 
tain a statement ns to the iiniount and the physical condition of its property? 

Mr. Mokoan. Ye.s; the number of ears on the road and all that part of the 
bnslness; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .And indicates the ears that it lias built and the number 
they have to propose to build, and such matters as that? 

Jlr. Mokoan. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. How many mts'llngs of the board of directors of the 
Internationul Mercantile Murine have you attended during the year 1D14? 
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• Mr. Morgan. I do not know. Tlie.v moot npproxlmntply once n mouth nnd 
the executive committee, the ftuance committee, meets once a weeji, ami when 
I nm here on the Tuesdny that It meets I always go. 

Chairman Walsh. And as a memher of the board of directors how many 
would you say you have attended during the year 1914? 

Mr. Morgan. During the year I should think I probably altended, If there 
were 12, I probably attendeil 10 of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, some questions ns to the United States Steid Cor- 
imratlon: 

How many would you say you have attendeil during the year 1914? 

Mr. Morgan. Probably the same amount. Tliey come on the same day of 
the week. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Pullman? 

Mr. Morgan. The Pullman meetings come less often—idiout three or four 
meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the ease of the International Mercantile Marine; 
how long do those meetings last ? 

Mr. Morgan. They may last half an hour or they may Inst five minutes or they 
may last an hour, depending upon what comes tip for discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. How many—It would range somewhere between live 
minutes and an hour, I take it? 

Jlr. Morgan. Yes; probably. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the Ignited States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Morgan. The finance committee meeting takes altout the same time. 
They never take .so little as live minutes; take from 20 minutes to an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And the directors’ meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. Tlie directors’ mecllngs vary, depending on liow mucli bnslnes.s 
there Is to come before them; perhaps half an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And you probably in the United Slates Steel Corporation 
devote altogether during the year probidtiy 12 or 1.1 hours, if added together, 
to the meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. That Is. at the meetings; yo.s. 

Chairman WAi.sir. And outside of the meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. No, wait a minute. I<Tft,v-two weeks In (he year, the llhnnce 
committee meets every week; the finance committee meetings take at last half 
an hour, I should think. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat committee meets every week? 

Mr. JIORGAN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will leave tla' lintincc committee out for the moment nnd 
take the directors’ mooting. 

Mr. Morgan. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. You have probably attended 10 of them? 

Mr. Morgan. Probably. 

Chairman Walsh. And ranging from five minntes to- 

Mr. Morgan. Tlie directors’ mooting iirolatlily lasted on an average of 2.1 min¬ 
utes to a half an hour. 

Chairman Wai.sii. A half an hour? 

Jlr. JIOROAN. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, tlicn, you have attended during the time you were In 
the city practically all of tlie meetings of the finance committee? 

Mr. JIOROAN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And those are weekly meetings? 

Jfr. JIoROAN. Tho.se are wei'kly mei-tings. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, between the mi'etlngs, what duties do you perform. 
If any, as a director of the United States Steel (.'orporation or a member of the 
finance committee? 

Mr. JIoroan. I am on call If the officers wish to discuss anything at any time, 
nnd they often do. 

Chairman Walsh. They freciuently discuss business policies? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; frequently. 'That sort of thing, of course, Is always done. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And about how frisiuently, how general. Is It? Is It a 
matter of dally consultation of some sort? 

Mr. Morgan. No. It depends on what Is going on. If there Is anything 
very important that may come up there Is no retison for watting for a meet¬ 
ing; we go around and see the people and talk It over. 

Chairman Walsh. So that sort of work, I would take It, .some duty In con¬ 
nection with this, is almost part of your dally business life? 
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Mr. Mobgax. Ye-^. If I nin called upun, it would be, and I have been on tap 
lor tluit. 

OhalrinnirM'.KL.'tH. You are culkal on ijulte frequently? 

Sir. Mo«oas. Quite often; yes. 

Clmlrnnm \Vai.su. Do you make It a practice to visit the plants of corpo¬ 
rations in whicli you are Inteia'sted and make personal inquiry and observation 
In reqard to the condltion.s In the plant? 

Sir. SIoRUA.v. Tlie condlllons of uhat kind, sir? 

t’liiilnii.in WAtsn. Of any .sort: do you visit the plants? 

Sir. SloiiuA.x. .No; I haven’t visited till of Iheiii; I have vksited some of them. 

Qhalrman IVAi.sit. What factories or railroads have you personally Inspected 
duririe the laist year? 

Sir. SIoRoA.v. Durliu' the jear IfUtV I do not think In 1914 t inspected any. 

Ohairniaii W vi sii. Did jou inspect any duriiijf the year 1913? 

Sir. SloiiGAN. I don't reniemher. 

Qhulrnian U’ai sh. I’ie.i.se name any factories or nnnes or railroads that you 
iinve iier.sonaily inspected durln;; the past live year-s. 

Sir. SloiKjAx. 1 liavc Iteen o\er the Gary mills, the Gary plant of the steel 
company, the Kd»ir-Thompson Work.s and other works of the Carnegie Steel 
(!o. I liate been o\cr tlie tuhe works at rittshiirplu I have not laspected the 
Northern I’acllic Itaiiroad. hut I liave la'cn <>ver several of tlie ships of the 
Internatlonid .Mercaniiie Slarira' and various companies. I have been on some 
of them and Inspecled some id' tliem. 

Chairman \\ .vi.hii. Outslile of tlie siiips. iiai'e \ou visited witiiiu tlie past, 
during the jiast. flic years any more than once? 

Sir. Mono IN. No. 

Cliairman Wusii. In your opinion. Mr. Morgan, to wliat extent, first, are 
tile stockholders of eortioralions respousilile for the lalior comlltlons tliat exist 
in tlie Industry? 

Sir. SIoUGAX. The lalior conditions—meaning what—wages paid? 

Chairman Wm.sH. Meaning (lie wages paid, the conditions under which the 
work i.s performed, their work, hours tliat they work, and everything pertain- 
iiijj to Ihoir woltjiiM* so lur Jis tlio IinUisti’y is (‘oncornod? 

sir. SlonoA.N. I ilo not see the stockliolders hate any tiling—aiiv resiionslbllltv 
ill that matter. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. In your opinion, to what extent are tlie directors of cor¬ 
porations resiionsihle for tlie lalior eonditioiis existing In the Industries in 
wlilch thoy aro tbo diroctinj? power? 

Mr. Moroan. Not at all. I should say. 

Clniiniiati Wit sM. in so far. then. a‘s sioeklioldors and directors mav not 
no resiMuislblo. wljom d<» you oonsider to l)e responsible’ 

Mr. Mokoax. The oflioers. 

orgaidzii'tloiiofficers of tlie 

Clmlrimin IViisii. In y,,ur opinion, can llie executive officials appoint Der- 
soiis to take charge of Unit matter—1 am referring now to lalior conditions and 
the welfare ot the workiusi and tlins disclmrge (lieir direct responsibility? 

Mr. .Mof.vw. No; it Is their respoii.sihility. They Imve got tii^e tliat tlioae 
people carry oat ttu- Idea. “ ‘>msc 

CInilniian Wiisn. Tlica not only, in your opinion, would thev aiiDoIiit them 
liut also liave the general direction „f tliem? "PPOiiu tmm 

Mr, JIoROAX. <>l>vioU‘il.\ ; yt‘s, sir . 

Chairman Wvlsh. AjuI over.sooinc? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

alsh. A\ luit scopo of authority do vou, as director /rive theiu to 
e^nbllsh and malatnin pro|ier labor comlitioiis? ^ ™ 

Air. Moiltax. 1 do not quite grasp llmt. 

Chnlnimii W apsh. Wliat Is the scoih> of autliority given to the executive offl- 
rhils in the corimratlons In w hich you aro a dlrwtor so far ii.s labor conditions 

mro' nn^ "^1'* " uia.Klmum or minimum, or do you 

give any lim or limitation to tlic antliorlty that they have in regard tn labor 
eondltlons-tliat Is. salnries, hours, .■midltimi of labS? 

suy that tlicy had entire authority about that. 

It'or'all thov' 'Vanted advlci' or opinion or help or counsel about 

It at all, they certainly would go to tlie directors for it and If consulted the 
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dlieetors would advise to the best of their abillt}'. uu doubt; but tlie ivsiKuiKi- 
bllity, the otBcers of the company ure held respiinslhle. in luy opinion. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Do you give any such otlicinls etpiul scoih* witnout nccouut- 
ii^ In llnanctal matters or In tlie other phases of tlie plan of tlie corporullou'i 

Sir. SIoRGAN. Kqual stsipe without accounting? 

Chairman Wai-sh. Yes; .without an accounting; or do you just simply, in 
other words, to make it clear, or do you slmitly .say, “ You look after tlie lalsir 
conditions, the conditions of lalior, in your own way,’’ or do you liold tlicm to 
any' accounting? 

Mr. SIoKUAN. They ure accountalili' for tlie results. Tliey would, of course, Is- 
responsible for labor conditions, for tlie linanclal conditions;- in Ixitli i-asi-s 
they would probably discuss; certainly In tlie linanclal question, because the 
directors are responsible for tinaiK-lal conditlon.s, for tlie tinauces of the com¬ 
pany, and there the commiitee would at least be responsilile. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Have you finished? 

Mr. Mobcan. But the labor conditions, they are not resiKinstble for thul—Ihe 
directors; the ofllcers are. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. I wish yon would state vi liat reisirts you gel from your 
eiei-utlve ofllcers in detail tlmt would cover the lalmr conditions as they do 
the financial condition—the physical condition of the plant, as you describe U— 
in the Pullman Co. and the Uniteil States Steel Co. 

Mr. Mokoan. I should not expect a reisirt from them of that sort at all. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. Why not? 

Mr.'MoBUAN. Bi-cuu.s*-, in the first iilaee. the circumstances do not change con¬ 
stantly, as tliey do with the financial situation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How do you knou ? 

Mr. Morgan. And when there is one change they make they ask alsmt it, talk 
about it, and if It is di-slrtible to talk about. 

Chairman AV.mjsh. You say there are not constant changes in labor condi¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Morgan. Not the same way that there Is in financial loudltlons. We 
don’t have to have wei-kly reimrts of labor conditions. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Is It a fact. Mr. Morgan, that that policy Is adopted by 
directors merely because It has been a custom or liublt in these larger corisira- 
tions, in Industry, bo and so to do? 

Mr. Morgan. The policy is adopteil by the illrectors because that is the natural 
way of ruuning the company. 

Chairman AA’.vijsu. AA'hy is It the natural way—hecause a great many other 
lieople have done it? 

Mr. Morgan. Because- 

Chairman Walsh. lieterinine it ns a lailicy tlieniselves? 

Mr. Morgan. Because the directors deteniiine the jiolicy. Thi-ir duty to the 
st<K-kholders is to select, as far as they know it, tlie pioper men to nin the 
company, and then let the ya-ople run It. 

Chairman AA’.ilsh. AA’Iuit instruction, if an.v. have been glien tlie executive 
ofRcittls in the coinpunies in which you are a ilireetor that proper labor condi¬ 
tions must be maintaineit—tlmt is, tliat living wages must lie paid, that the 
hours of labor shall not lie too exacting to tlie is-rsoiis in it, and that sanitary 
conditions shall be observed, proper sanitary conditions? Do you give any 
general orders of that kind to your executive otflclals? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman AA^ALBH. Do you give tliem. in a genenil way, orders with reference 
to tlie conservation of tlie liiiauclal resources of tlie eoiicern? 

Mr. Morgan. Tlio.se resources have to come before the directors to 1 r- sent, of 
course. 

Chairman AA'alsh. You do give tliem directions wltli refeivuce to tlie- 

Mr. Morgan. I should think so. 

Chairman AValsh. As a matter of fact, Mr. Jlorgan, are ird inlMir conditiens 
the only matters under ilte control of llie executive ollicials wliicli are not .sub¬ 
ject to constant audit and check of some sort? 

Mr. Morgan. Tlmt question Is very limiting, and I sliouid Iiave to tlilnk it 
over. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, 1 wlil come luiok to the speiltle questlous that I liaic 
to ask, and they will probalily elucidate It. 

Do you not require as a director a linlnuoe .sheet <4 proflt-and-loss account 
showing in detail tlie disposition of all llnancial matters? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 
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Clinirnian IValsh. Do joii not,require cost-of-production sheets showing com- 
piiriitlve costs of differeut pliiiits in different yenrsV 
Mr. MokoaH. Xo. 

(qndnniin Wai.sii. Do you require perio(ilcui inspection of machinery and re¬ 
ports to you? 

Mr. Moiioa.v. Xo. 

I’liairnmii Walsh. Do you require periodical Inspection of material? 

•Mr. .Moiioan. .\o. 


C'tmirniun WAi sir. Do you require perl(slical inspection and inventories of «U 
a.ssets? 

.Mr. Morgan. Tiiose come into tlie lialance siieet. 

Chairman Waisii. So tiiey do iisiuire tliose? 

.Mr. JIoiiGAN. Ves. 

('halrman Wmsk. Well, tlien, can you tidnk of any condition in tlie plants. 
In your Industrial plants, in wlilcli you are a director, tlmt are not held under 
your control tlirouKli tlie e.xecutive olllclals liy constant audit and checks except 
lalior conditions? 


Mr. Mokoa.n. If f liave given tlie impre.ssion that we do not know anything 
aliout tin* inlior conditions, tiuit tin* lioard of direi'tors do not know anything 
aliout tliein, I have given you an erroneous one. We feel we are informed about 
tliein, hut llie,\ don't come in in tiie iiaiance sheet, tlie financial statement, and 
we are coiwinnlly in toiicli nilli tlie way tlie men are working, liow tlie tilings 
are going along, wliat arriiiigemeiits are had with the ineu. 

Cliiiirninn Wmsii. Are tiiose reports made in writing In any Instance in the 
I’lillimin Co. or tlie I'liited states .Steel Corporation or the International Mer¬ 
cantile .Marine? 


Mr. .Moiioan’. Xo, sir; I slioiiid tliink not. 

Cliairiimn iVti.sit. M'oiiid tlie nilniites of tlie executive committee, tlie finance 
conimitlee, or Hie lioaril of direitors sliow either any report as to the labor 
conditions or aii.y aclioii taken liy liaise various liodles us to lalior conditions? 

.Mr. ,Moiio\n. Tiiey uould sliow wlierever there was a question of a raise in 
wages to come up in Hie steel company; for Instance, the fiminc.e committee 
would pass on it. Itiit tliat would sliow in tiiose minutes. 

Cliairniaii Wmsii. Would Hie niinutes show anytliing else except tliat? 

.Mr. yronoAN. Tliat I can not tell you wliat Hie minutes will show. 

Clnilrinan Wm.mi. Will you kindly, Jlr. .Morgan, have sulimitted to this com¬ 
mission an extract from any of tlie niiiiiites of the Pullman (k). tliat would 
show an.Mhlug regarding lalior conditions in the plant, in tlie Pullman Co., 
and likewise tlie extracts from any of the minutes of tlie International Mer- 
caiiHIe ( o. Hint would sliow reports on lalior coudltions, or action by the board 
of directors uiion tlic same? M'e wmild not ask .you to bring all the'mlnutes in 

tliein'" I tldnlT’ '"‘t ‘'"T tln're and I can get 

Chairman Malsh. I wisli j,in would. I do not cxjiect you to produce them 
Willie you are on tlie stand. 

Sir. JiOHCAN. Xo. 


t liulrniati \\ \i.sir. Ttvit no nill inive our investigator call upon you so that 
he may make nrrangeniciils to liave tliem .Milinilttcd so tliat tiiey niav get into 
our records. •’ 

Mr. .MoiiiiVN. I do not know. It is a question wlietlier tlie Pullman Co. will 
give me access to tlie jiast records, nay liack. 

Ihaiiman m.sij. Ii they do not, iileuse Indicate to tlie Investigator who re¬ 
fuses to give you sucli ncces.s. 


Mr. Moho.vn. I tliink tliat proliaiily can be arranged. 

isVn?!l o '' ""'i'' •'xpresslon if tills lidarlug 

is to DO ooiitiniictl, niid jjontloint'n, 

Areordlng to such standards as you can determine, what would vou consider 

working din^r**' "regards tlie following points: Length of 


Mr. Morgan. I do not know. I Imve not an opinion on tlmt matter. 

Uiairnmn Walsh. Tlie income for an unskilled workman? 

Mr. Morgan. There again I have no opinion. 

Chairman W alsh. Do you believe tlmt $10 ii week Is siiflleient compensation 
for a loiigshoreiiiaii? 

•Mr. Morgan. I do no* know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know Capt. Jolin Watsnii? 

Mr. JIoRGAN. I don't think I do. 
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Ohnlrtunn Wai.sh. Kver Iiear of lilni? 

Mr. Morgan. I don't romeniber. 

Chairnian W.alsh. It socnis to mo Unit ho Is at the head of.one of your 
departments, If 1 romoniber. of tlio Inronmlional MoroantHo Marino, and our 
rts’ord seems to sliow that he said that tho wnses of loncshor('ni<-n wore from 
.$10 to $12 a week. Do yon think $10 a \vi>ek Is ononsh for a 10111,01110001111111 to 
earn? 

Mr. SlOROAN. I do not know, sir. If that Is nil bo can j-ot and ho takes it, 
1 should think It was enoii!.'li. 

Clialrnmn \A’at.sh. Ladies and Koiitlomon, wo iinist Iiaio porfocl order or wo 
will have to aiHoiirn this oMi'iilnalion now and oontiniio this at some otlior 
time. There must ho no audible oxjirossioii of foollnjj. 

.\coordln? to such standards as yon may dotormlne, iiliat would .von con¬ 
sider to be a propor nfto or coialitions tinder wbicb cbildron sbonid bo oin|)lo,\od 
In .tour iiidnstrios? 

Air. Mokoan. I have not any doliiilto opinion about Unit. It is a question of 
facts and the kind of Industry and the hours of the oniiiloyiiioiit atid the whole 
til I lip. 

t'lialrinati IVai.sii. IVoll, wo will take the.- 

.Mr. AIokgan (Intorriiiilinp). .\ny more than I should say the later the hotter. 

('tinirinan IVaish. The later the bettor? 

Mr. Moboan. Vi'S. 

('Iiairnian W.m.sh. Have you tlioupht of any ape limit Unit should bo IKed 
ujioii the permission of tlio child in any Iniliistry? 

Mr. MoiiGAN. No; I liiivo not. 

('Iiairinan IVai.sm. Ilaio yon tbouplit of ilio lonptb of workday that cbildron 
should bo iiormittoil to labor? 

Mr. Moia'..v';. Xo, sir. 

t'bairman IVM-stt. .Accordinp to such staialards as yoti can dotormlne. do you 
boliovo that it is proper to have a rule in any industry )irobibitlnp tho oniploy- 
laout of unskilled worliiiioii over 111 yisirs of ape and sliillod workmen oi'or the 
ace of 4.1? 

Mr. AfoBO.is. That would bo a question I Mould refer to the jiooiilo who Mere 
luiininp tho industry. 

t'bairman M'm.sii. Is it true in the ,\nierican Stoi'l A Wire t'o. and otlau' 
subsidiary oompanios of the I'nitoil States Stool <'oriioratlon that there Is n 
pi intod rule not to employ any niiskiltisl M’orkiiiau ovt'r tt.") years of ape? 

Mr. MoiioAS. 1 could not say. 

t'liairnian Waisii. Tlo you liolieio that Mould bo a pood rule soilally? 

Mr. MoiKiAN. That is purely a mailer of opinion. 

t'biiiruian Wai.sii. IVliat is your opinion? 

Mr. Mokoan. I haven’t iin.v. The iiiioslioii of fact- 

Clialrmaii AVaisu. If you Mere oonvinoed that lalior conditions in any of the 
( orporallous in which you arc interested Mere such tlinl M-oikiueii M'ere unable 
to support their families mIIIioiiI pultiiip lliolr Mhos anil yminper l•lllld^pn 
to Mork, and if the natiiri' of the emiiloymoTit resulted In industrial iliseitso. or 
if the accident rate Mas cxcossiic as conqiared mIiIi other cortiorallons, M-liat 
action Mould yon take? 

Mr. Moiin.vN. I should ilo lay best to pet the conditions remedied. 

('bairnian AA’ii.sii. IIom- Mould you Had out Mhotlior they existed In the 
industry in which you Mere a direiUor? 

Air. AIoroan. A’oii Mill find that out from the oflleers. 

Chairnian AA'Ansti. .And after you found it out Mhat Mould you do? 

Air. AIorgan. I would oonsillt with the otllcers and consult Mltli the members 
and do all In my power to sis- that those conditions shonbi ho cliaiipisl. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Did yon ever make any Inquiry Into the shippinif Interests, 
for Instance, into the Mapes of lonpsliorenion? 

Air. Morgan. No; I never have. 

Cliairmnn AV’At.sii. AA'ell, have you over seen or has It ever bi'Cii placeil 
before you ns n iliroclor in this company as to the wapos that the loiipshoremen 
receive? 

Mr. JIoBGAN. No. 

Chnlrinan AA'aish. Have you observed Mliether or not their labor Mas 
laborious? 

Air. Morgan. No. 

Chairman AA’Absu. Ho you know whether or not the lonpshoreman's work 
Is extra fatipulng? 

38810°—S. Doc. 41.T 04-1—vol 9-C 
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Mr, SfonoAX. JuiUiii;' fruin what I hava m^ii nf hita wlieii I havr s*^n him 
at warlc I sli(ail<l aa.\' ll inittht ha t'ali.stnina: .vas. 

Clmlrmiin Wwi.aii. I)i> .van know ilia ihiiiiIm'I- of liours that man work in tlia 
Uiiftol ,Stales Slat'l ('orporatloiiV 

Mr. Mokoax. It vuri<-s in lha (iiltaraiit places. 

(ilminuaii Wai.hii. 1»o you know liow many of tiiaiii work 12 liours a day? 

Mr. MofifiAN. So; tiiara lira a certain nnnilpcr tliat ito. 

Clialrnian \Vai,.su. Do you not tliink tliat is Uh> Iona or too slmrl a numliar 
of hours for a man to work In a ilay, plausa? 

Mr. Mokuan. I don’t know; I can not an.swar tliat question. 

Dlmlrinuii \Vu..sit. lla\a you aval- Imh'U luasaiit at a ima-tim; of tha diraator.s 
or at a niaatin;; of any of tlwsa coriMirations in wiiiali you ware a director 
ill wlilch tlia liilior pollcia.s to ha lairsiiad l.y tlia corpor.ition aitliar durln" a 
strilco or dlirliip' norunil Innas was Iwin,!! di.scus.sad? ” 

.Mr. Moiicaa. 1 lion’t ramaniljar. Vou sa,\ ail liar durina a .strike or diirlii ' 
norimil times? ' 


a stiika or durina noriiial tinias whan lalior 


(lhairnian \V\i sit. lOiiliar during 
pollaias Mara Ix'ina disciissair.' 
iMr. Mokuan. Yes, sir. 
nmlrtiiiiii Wmsii. Xow. taka it first during a strike. Wiian ware vou pras- 
<sil diiiMo' a slrilta wtian lalior policies ware liaina disaussail? 

Mr. .Moiaa.v ] luiia not liaan pra.sant duriiiu a strike. You ti'kad as to liotli 
( haii'inan Wai.sh. Wall, taka it ilurins normal times. 

Mr. .Mokuan. I luiva liaan prasant nianv tinias. 

('Imirnian W'.m.sii. W’lian was tlia last one? 

Mr. Mokuan. 1 am not aliia to raaall axaativ. 
t'liairnian W'mmi. Was it duriiiic Kill? 

.Mr. Mokuvn. Vas, sir. 

tllnilrman W.u.sii. .\iul willi wliiit aoriiora I ion ware you daaliii'’ 

Mr. MoKUtN I ndoul.ladly tha 1-101011 .Slates Sl.sd (’/a-poralioi,.’' 

1 lialtiiian W irsii. .\iiy olliar diirina that \aar'' 

Mr. iloKuiN. 1 (ion'l raaall any otliar 

(Ihairmaii W.\i..sii. In wliiali of tlia corporal ions in wliiih loa are interasiad 

tire tlia aniplo.M'as oraaiiizad? ' laui.si.u 

■Mr. MoKut.N, 1 don't know 

... 

..i“i .......no..., 

( hairiiian Wai.sh. How alioiit the sliipjilpo liitaraslsi 

tlotis;‘do you mu?'"- ‘ '■ryauiza- 

ehiil™Tn\v^!jl''''-L'^''v'' ‘"'.'"'‘''h' ••I'i'lll Ilia loiioii Paaitla. 

Mr Moi IN { I'aciftc, I should .sav. 

Ml. .Moku.in. tary possildy; i |i„ow. 

ranwuiy'con.ha-lo;;'? •!*■' onlar of 

niulnnan'w\^is,'l'‘'Ti“■ 

tutioijTi;n;a;l'.r 

Mr. Mom.an. ^ut that I ivui(Mula‘p—wht^n I was tliaro 

far as v^areinh,rmed''i‘, !n"‘ “i'-atinns. in so 

r ,1 ,T : .1':*''^ eoiiipanies in which they exkst? 

Chnirnian W'usir wVmt" / ^ ‘’'r'lr "“‘i’ ‘“xint in. 

ployees for what tliev'umv daw ,‘T toward the orgniiliuttlon of eni- 

meiit of their owm interest? advanca- 

“mlnZ;'WAKs'm .^7imt’'iirf.ivlfr of ‘U a'' ^ , 

fire you to it? ' ^ ^ orjjamzin" In iml«str>% or 

lawful ^fniTpropm-.''^ * to nnytliiiiy' they want to do that i.s 

Mr!MoKo.v'VY«Iii^uorans'w^ ‘‘'•'‘f,*'’ “■ Moritan? 

th.it qutstion N\ltliuut kiiowhi^ tlie J^urrouud- 
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Ins; cimmistanoeH. A goiienil stnienieut llUe tliiir I vm\ not umUo any siifcltlo 
answer to. 

C'halrmnu W.visii. First, iis a (llrcctnr, do jou lm\e any olijertion to the men 
being organized in the United Stales Stwi UorporatUm? 

My. Mokoan. Organizeii Inside of tlie eor[Kiration ItseifV 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie eniidojees of the Steel Corporation, the laltortos ami 
skilled workmen, liave you any olijeelion to tlieir being organized so tliat tiiey 
may deal with your company collecUvely, en nias.se. as it were, Insteail of 
individually? 

Jfr. JlonoAN. As long ns tiny are eiiipbyed li.\ llio eorporalion, no; I don't 
care one way or the otlier. 

Clinirnian Walsh. If tliey are not enipboed by llie eoriior.ilIon ilo jon liavo 
(vbjectlon to their interfering with tlie plan'.' 

Mr. Moroan. I certainly do. 

Chairman AUmsh. Is it the faet llial Iho Uniled Stales Steel fSirporsiiion 
lias bwn largely responsible lor the breaking down of the billowing unions; 
The Amalgamated Assoelnlion of Iron, Slwl, anil Tin Workers, the Seaman's 
Uidon of the tlreat l.akes, and the Slrui'tnral Iron Workers'' 

Mr. Morgan. I did not even know they had broken down, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tfo ,voit know whether tliey were employed ly tlie Sleel 
Corporation or not—meniliers of tliose organizations'' , 

Mr. Morgan. No; I don't know. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Wluil is vonr allltude toward is'rniitiin,g tlie nnlon organ¬ 
izers not emplo.ted b.v .\onr eorporalion to address employees and otherwi.se 
curry on tlieir work? 

Mr. Morgan. Wliy, if tlie.\ want to do lt--I eoiddn't oli.iect to their doing 
anything they have a right to do; Inii I slionld ob.)eet to their coming In on the 
corporation’s proiierty and doing Unit. 

Cliairnmn AVai.sii. (1r tlie corporation's time? 

Mr. Morgan. Or the corjioratlon's lime. 

Ciiairnian AUiisir. Ito yon lielleie tiiat nnder e.vlsiiiig eondltions the rights 
and interests of tlie eniidoyees (>f eoriiorations reeene tiroi>er ri'cognition and 
due iiroleclion'' 

Air. AIorgan. I siioidd tiiink so; yes 

Clitiirinan Wvi.sit. .\s a result of yom- oliservation and exiierleiiee, do von 
believe that industrial disi'ontent in Atneriea is Increasing or decreasing'; 

Air. AIorga.n. Indnstrial dlseonlem--how do yon mean—the dissafIsfaothm? 

Chairman W.m.sh. 'file dissatisfaciion and t-rotest against conditions, whetlier 
Ini.sod upon fact or iiol. 

Mr. AIoriian. AVcH now, excuse me; I want to get at Ilie question. 

Chairman AValsh. AVliiit is your opinion on tlie wliole matter? AVe put It 
to .von as a geiitlenmn engaged in large operalloiis and large duties and re- 
sponsihilitles. So we ask yon that, from your ex]ierience, of course, and yoiir 
observation. 

Mr. Morg.vn. It sis'nis to me that the conditions arc improving; that a great 
deal Is helng done, and, Iherelore, t snripose, that the diseontent will decreu.s«i; 

I don’t know. 

i halrmiiu AVAi.sit. I'lease tell me what ha.s tusni done. AA’hat lias bei*n done, 
say, within the past live years tliat had not heen done theretofore Unit you !«■- 
lleve Is operating to bring aliout eondltions wliicli should decrease dl.scontent 
among the working classes? 

Sir. Morg.vn. I was thinking of Uie Steel Corporation. 

Chairman AA’alsii. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. There they have siiont very liiige amounts of money on addi¬ 
tional safety nppllanei's and jiroper houses for workmen. In the mines particu¬ 
larly, and in all sorts of ways. AA'lumevcr there is an.v opportunity of getting 
more safety or re.spectal>ility of work in there, there has never been an,v que.s- 
Uon about it at all. It lias always been voted at once; and I think that has all 
neli^. I think Iho men emidii.visl hy the Steel Coriiorntlon fetd friendly to- 
vvara the corporation because they fiwl the corporation meets them on the best 
^ouna It can. And more than once since I have been director in the corpora¬ 
tion and before that several times, wtiges have been raiseil without any ques¬ 
tion of a strike or attack at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you consider that the wealth proiluccil In the United 
States Is generally distributed In proiiortlim to the value to society of Hie 
seiwlce.s performeil? 
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^^r. Moikj-kn. Tlutl Is t(M4 l»i<; « fj\iestion for mo. T ronhl n<»l answer tliat; 

riiainnaii W.m.hii. Pitl yon (wor stuily that or klmlred questions - 

Mr, Moko.k.n (lnt(*rnipliiis). No. 

rimirnum W.^i.sii (<'<tnilnulnjr). f'roin lla* s(aiuliM»in( of citizenship or mere 
educational Infoniiatlon? 

Mr. .MfiRa.\N. No. 

(dialrinaii VV\i.sn. If it should ho true th.ut a very larjte j)roi>ortlon of tlio 
population full to .secure an a<l<*<inat<‘ livin;; from industry while others enjoy 
a supcrilulty. Mliat woiihl >ou .suy was the cause, If you have observed any 
4iiiise for such c<»ndltlon? 

.Mr. Moko.v.n. I !ia\e not ohs<'rved any cause for such condition; I do not 
I- now. 

t'halnnan M’m.sit. lias tlic evtent of poverty aiul sufferliiK in the United 
."States <*v<*r 1 mvi» hrouj^ht to your attention? 

Mr. Mouoan'. No. 

('liainuaii \V-\t.sii. What Is your oj)in)on retrardin" the causes of poverty, if 
It d<M*s exist? 

Mr, Mohu.w. f lia\c not at)y (*piinon about it, sir. 
t’hainuan >V\tsM. Ymir attention has jhU been call<'d to it? 

Mr. Mojmjw. M'cll, Imi 1 haven't any opinion about it. It is a very htrae 
<iuesll<»n. 

(Minirinat) W’Arsir. r>o \ou eiuisider that industrial eoiiditioiis are r(‘sp<inN|hle 
in any lar^ri* in<*aMii‘e for poverty? 

Mr. .Moiaiw. No; I should say nol. 

Chairnuin W\tsir. Wlial have you pi*rs<»nall.v «lone, phsisi*. Mr. Morgan, to 
n)UI;;ate any of the o\ils of so<-iety? 

Mr. .Moiinw. I don’t know. sir. 1 don’t Iniow \\ljelljei’ 1 }ia\(' done an>lhiu;;. 
(’hainn.an Wmsm 1 will ^u^;^est. pleas(‘. tirst. e<^ntrlhution^ to phihiuihropie 
oritanizatlons and ins(iiu1(‘s? 

Mr. ^loia;\N. Oh. I don’t think I eaii jri\i‘ an.\ li^t of tlioM^ j tiave IielntMl 
where I can. as inosi peoph' do, T think, 
t'hairman Waimi. Sir? 

Air. .Moja;\\ 1 s:i,\ ldia\e h(‘lpo«l wliere 1 <ain as most jieople do. 

Oliairmau \\’\isn. .\n\ action that >on haM* talcen as a dire<tor in any of 
llicM* <‘orporations or as a ^^‘lliz<‘n to improve' imlustrlal <'ondi<ions? 

Mr. Moimw. 1 think the aejimts 1 hav<‘ tak('ti have been in rei^ard to t)ie 
sli'cl company, 'riiey miuht come In undvw that. 

Ohairman Wvisn. .\ii>tldn;t e!s(‘? 

Mr. M(U;o\n'. 1 slioiild not .say an.vthinu else; I don't Knaov an.vthliiy: eUe. 
<M)alrman W visii .\iid what liave In'en the rv^-ults of ,\oiij‘ efforts to Iin- 
lu'ove Indusfnal eotidhions? n«i ^ ou think tlu'y have Ix'en Improvevl s<une? 

.■^Ir. AloiujvN, I think flu\v have hevm improved some; yt's. 

Ohairman Wvi.sn. What is ,\our oi)inion r(‘;rardlniit the .social deslraldlily of 
heavily ('iidowed foundations with sc'lf-penu'tuatin;: l>oard.s of trustees a 
method of d(‘alitiLr with social eomlillons? 

Air. AIoia:\\. 1 <lo not Know what they can do to social eomllljons. If th<*y 
can help. I should say llH*y are very desirable, 
t’liairnui!! Wvisii. Well, can th<‘y or do they’^ 

.Mr. AIokuvn. 1 <)on’t know. <’('rtaiidy, tin* Iloekefelh'r roundation has bwn 
marvelously helpful in a irn'at many medleal directions and In a «:rent many 
vvajs. And Mr. (’arneale's libraries have eerluinly helpe<l many hundreds of 
)M‘ople. many thousands, many ndlllon.s. 

Ohairman Wu-sit. Then. I takv* it from that you have iiotice«I it sulhcioutly 
to say that so far as >our observation troes, they have been beneficial soclall.v ? 
Mr, AIoruw. T siu)uld think so. certainly; yes. 

C-ommissloner AVAi..sif. (’omniissiouor AVeiiist(»ek would like to ask you a few 
(piestlon.s. 

Comml.ssloner Wkix.mov k. Wlieii Mr. Untermyor, the attorney, was (m the 
stand. Mr. MorKan. thes»» quest inns were put to him. and the.se were his answers, 
ami I would like to ask In how far you "ith Mr. Untermyer in Ids 

opinions. 

" Qm^stlon. You imul<> tlje siatemeut. Mr. Untermyer, that the rallwny.s of 
tills country, us a t?r<‘at body of railways of this e<uintry, are )iractl<‘ally under 
(he control of two financial gronp.s. 

“Answer. A lar^e part of them are. A lar^e part of that mileage Is under 
the domination or und(*r the poienrlal dtuuiiiatlon of these groups.*’ 
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Now. In how fnr Is Mr. riitenn.ver correct, so fnr ns yon know. In ninklui; Unit 
Btutement that the railways of the country are nmler the iloinliniUon of two 
lliianclal gi'onpp? 

Jlr. Morcan. I should .say he was entirely incorris t. 

Cotninlssloner Wi;inrt<«k. Kiitlrely Incorrect? Well, what are the facts as 
Ttai know them, Mr. Jlortian? 

Mr. MoRtiAN. What does he mean hy the two llnanclal trronp.s. cxtn tly V 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, he did not mention the Kroniitj? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; 1 think he linally spoke of Mr. Moriran's trronp and 
of Knhn. I.oeb & Co. 

.Mr. Moroan. Well. I don’t know ahont Kuhn. Loeh & Co.'s hnslness. I can 
nor say ahont that. I stiy for ours, if we dominate the railways of the country 
I Inive never noticed It. I should like to think we did. 

Commissioner M'EtxsTot k. M’ell. what Is the relationship, then. Mr. Morgan, 
say. hctwts'ii your hankint; limtse atid the railroads of the cottntr^ ? 

Mr. Moroan. M’ell, we very oftett have Insut ahlo to serve them hy selling 
sootirltles for thim, and very oftin In matiy cotiipanies we have heen tlireclors. 
red in many cases wo have reorgttnized thetn and started them out, and they 
hare gone alotig pretty well, most of them: atid when the directors or odicers 
want adtice on qtiestlotis which they thitik we are ccanpetetit to advise them on. 
they come and ask tis. That is thetitdy relalion I know. 

('onimissioner Mkinstock. I think in tuadher part of Mr. Cntertnyer's tes¬ 
timony that I catt not tiow locate, as near as I can rememher, lit' pointed out 
that w la-n a railroad gets into trouiile. and there is occasion for reorganization, 
that one of these hatiking groups sti'ps into the hreach atid aids iti liie reorgani¬ 
zation and troni that time on dominates that railroad cotnpany. Now, how far 
i!o the facts accord with that statement? 

.Mr. Moroas.'. AVhen you reorganize a railroad cotnpany it is necessary that 
the imlicy of thiit company for the lirst few years, at the heginning of It. should 
hi controlled; oonsctitiently In most all occasions In my experience In a reor- 
gatiization there has heen tt voting trtisl. which I’lirries control of the computiy 
as a (onsistont policy IhroughottI the lirst live years, and sometimes it has bwii 
(‘.Mended to 111 years, at which lime the voting trust termlnaKvs, and when the 
M.iing trust tcrniimilcs the coinitany runs the road from that lime lai. 

Conunissioncr Weiasioik. I’.ut u|i to that time the llnanclal interests would 
retain the contfid of the company ? 

Mr. MoitoAx. .After the reorganization lln' financial interests would feel that 
it was necessiiry for them to retain control, for the reason that they have 
got a lot of other people to Invest in the propeu'ty on their say-so, and the.y 
feid responsihle to those p<>opl(‘, and that is the only wtiy they ctin carry It out. 

t 'ointnissioner AVEtxsTocK. 'riiat is. tlK‘y are ttnder tnortil ohltgatlon to the 
investors to see Unit the road is proiierly inaiiaged? 

.Mr. Moroan, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinniix'K. I take It, .Mr. Morgan, that as ti man holding a 
liosition of power, trust, and respoiisiliiliiy, that in common with the rest of 
us who lind ourselves in positions of responsihilily, you douhtless have heen 
it student of .siMdal and economic prohlinns which, of cotir.si'. Includes the 
j rohhmi of prohlems, the labor problem? 

Mr. Moroan. 1 hiive not been a great student of tho.se problems; I have had 
idher prohlems to study, and I ha\e not had much lime to attend to thosi-. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. From what study you have heim able to give to 
it and what observation you have heen able to make along those lines, what 
conclusions. If an.v, have .voii come to in tlie inatK'r of the organization of 
labor? Have you found that, as a result of your ohservatlon, the organization 
of labor Is a good thing or a bad thing for .society generally? Is It a good or 
bad thing for the laborer himself and sochdy generally? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know about that; I have not made uii my mind 
on that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no opinion about that? 

Mr. JIoRGAN. No definite opinion. It d<>|>ends upon the organization and the 
laborer and who runs the organization, tt depends tipon so many different 
elements that each case mtisf bo taken by Itself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take labor organizations as found In this country 
at this time, and I suppose the standard organization would he the American 
Federation of latbor. So far us you have btsm able to judge, do you think 
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the Amed. nii Feaeiatiou of Labor has beeu of aUvautage or of Uisadvantage 

to tlie workoi's? ,, , ... 

Mr. JIoK(i\N'. I do not l;no«. I an] no( alilo (o pas.s on that. 

Ootimii,ssioncr Wkinstock. Ha'o .von (]Vor talcen siny attitude ou the question 
of the recognition of orwinizeil laliorV For exaini.le, 

In an cnicr/iri.si’ nlnav l.ilwn- niis .•in_ij]i|..jrt;inl tactoi, would ym oi would 
vou not recogni;!].* and diail ]]ith organi/Oni labtu’? „ 

Mr Jloiaivx. TInil wonid ilcpend iifion Ihe cin’mn.stance.s at tlie time. 
Oomn]l.s.slon(<»- Wki.x.sks k. Weil, un.icr ul.at cli-cunj.stanoes, Oir e.xamplo. 
wonlil von Ileal wilh it. and under uliat tircinnst.inces wonid you decline to 


Jtir. Moiiow. I do not know ; [ would ^:ii that I .sltonld bo dlsineiined jigainst 
hdair If It came (o me and said Hint 1 must einplo.v that kind of lidnir. 
<.:onnniK.sioner Wi.insiock. You would be opiaiseil, in otlier words, to the 


clo.sed shop? 

Mr. Moko.vn. Alwdiitel.v. I would he o|iposed to an.v unionist or any one else 
ttnit caini' to me and fold* me who I must employ. 

Mr. Weinstock. We know that there are tho.se kinds of unions that inakv 
one of tlie eondition.s ttie reeiatidlion of the clo.sed .sliop, but tliere are otlier 
organlEiittoiei whei'e they do not insist on liiut. 

Mr. Moacw. I lldnl, llmre are nniny eases where the unions bare been 
admirable. I ean not, liowmer. point to eaeli one and say “That Is so” attd 


“ That is so." 

('ommissiimer Wkin.sioci; ISul, ii' the f|uestion of the closed sliop was lad 
ill issue, would .r'oii eonsider uliat is known ns eollective bargaining? 

.Mr. Mokii.vn. 1 am anxions (o know exie tly wliat is meiiiit liy colleetive Iiar- 


giiinliig. 

tlinimdssloner tYi-.i.xs'ioi k. I’erlnqis 1 ean nndte it elear. q'bere are two 
kinds of liargalning willi llie workei.s. One is llio individual tnirgaln. wiiere 
llie employer makes Ids liaraain wllli tlie individnal separately; and tliere is 
wlmt Is known iis eolleellie biirgainiiig. wliero tlie employer deals witli a 
representative or a group for all. 

jMr. Mohoav. group in iis ow n employ ; tliiil: i.s, a groiqi in tlie eni|>1o.v of tile 
eompaiiy? 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. tSometimes, and sometimes with representatives 
not In (he enqiloy of the eompany. but wlio represent its workers. For ex- 
amplo. It nnij lie Ibe .\merieiin Federation of I.idior. wideli consists of a 
federation of a great many different unions in tlie different erafts w’hieh 
liave what is known ns union orgaidziition. t'smilly tlie local union will 
.select ns its represenliil ives llie memliers ef tlie interna I ioniil union to doal for 
them and be tlieir reprcsentattee.s or advoeates, on tlie Ibi'or.v that tliese men 
ean deal mere liidepenilentl.v lli.in tlie man wlio is in the employ of the 
employer. Xow, llie iideriialiunid represenlaiives will represent the workers 
in dealing willi tlie empin.ver for all. Tliat is ealled eollective bargaining, as 
I nmierstand It, Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. MoninN. For nil of ilie eniiilo.yers’ workmen ef Unit kind or of all kiiuLs? 

Coinmls.sioner Weix.stoi k. For all tlii'emjiloyors’ workmen in llial imrtleiiliir 
eiTifr. For inslaneo. if tiio emidoycsxs aro boiler nnikers, then tile imtionni 
represen tat I Vi'S of tin' laaler makers will ileal witli tlie employers, and if tiie 
employers are miieldnisls. (lie national repiTseiUalive of tlie macldnlsts will 
deal with tlie company, and .so fortli. 

Mr. Mori’.an. Tliat w.nild Ih' a .serious qiiosllon, and I .should take eaeli ease 
Imllvldunlly as it camO up. 

Commissioner AVkix.stoi k. You are interested in riitlroads, Jtr. Morgan? 

Mr. Mouoan. Yes. sir. 


Commissioner AA’KtxsToci;. A'oii know tlieir four great feder.ations? 

Mr, Mokoak. Y’es. sir; I understand llii'.v have tlieiu. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. 'I'lie conduetor.s, tlie engineers, the firemen, and 
the brakemen? 


Mr. Mono AN. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Xow, eaeli craft lias its own rcpro.sentntlves who 
deal with tlie railway managers and make conditions tliat will apply to them. 

Mr. Moboan. That has lieen found to work very well with tlie railroads. 

Commissioner Weisstoi k. Tlien. us an employer, would you look with favor 
or with disfavor uimn collective hargalniiigV 

Mr. Moro.an. It would depend entirely mam wiicllier timt case of collective 
bargaining I thought infringed my rigid or not. 
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Commlsisioner AVeisstock. Tliore is an InfrinKOiiient, ot ooursp. In foiled ivn 
bargaining both ways; it robs the imlividual worker of his rlglit to nuiUe a 
bargain for hiiuself, and on tlie otlier Imiut it rol)S the employer of tlie riglit 
to make a bargain with any individual worker. Tliere are confessions made on 
both sides. The employer agrees to make a bargain witii a representative of tlie 
group. 

Mr. Mobcan. As I see it, It is not a question of morals, lint a qnestion of 
convenience. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. There is no law that compels yon fo do so. 

Mr. Mohoan. No; and no moral law that eompi'ls you to. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. No; lint the workers seem to believe it is In iheir 
Intere.st and thev contend idso tinit it is in tlie inlere.st of tlie ein|ilo.\er lo 
bargain witli tliein collectiiely, and nhat 1 want to get at fi'om jc.n is wliether 
von as a reiir(*s<'ntati\e tinaiK'ier and an employer, think iavorahi.v or un¬ 
favorably of that kind of liargaining? 1 \>ant to know wliether yon think it 
would he a good thing for .society, generally? 

Mr. Mokoa.n. 1 do not know wliether it would he a good tiling or a had thing. 
If tlie matter was jireseiited to me In a certain ca.se, I would see whether 1 
would take it up or not. It Is not a moral (luestion, and yon can not make an 
answvr to every iiidUidnal case. It does not .go buck to prim-iiiles. 

Commissioner AVinvsioi k. No; It does not go hack to princiiili'S except as 
the workers make It a principle in that tliey say tlielr only liiiiie lies in col¬ 
lective liargaining. AVe have had coal miners tell ns on the stand that they 
are ahsolulely helpless; that if a coal miner goes individually to the mana.ger 
witli a grievance, such as wanting to get hetter wages, or hare ids conditions 
imiiroved, that he is helpless, hecanse he can he thrown out of hlfi employment 
and another man liired to reiilace him, hat that if he i-an go collectl\ely Ids 
rtKiuest will rccciie consideration; and tlierefore it is in his Intere.st Hint col- 
lei'tive bargaining shall prevail. 

Now, if there are serious oh.iei lions to that, if that is an unwise policy 
and a harmful policy to soi iely. generally, we ought to know it, and it occurred 
to me that, peihaps, from your eviierieine and observation ,vou miglit bo able 
to express an opinion that would he valuable. 

Mr. Moituw. I am afraid that I c.in not. 

Commissioner AVi-.i nstocic. 'I'Iio eontention made liy a great many workers 
is that the men of power and tlie men of intluenee do not give sulltelent tlmnglit 
and .snilieieni eousideratioii to tlie eonddion of tl'oir workers to be idile lo nnder- 
fitaiid them, or to lie able to sympathize witli tlnan, and that, fo that degree, 
they are dereliil in their duties; tliat hdior Is one of the most important 
faciors in indn-ary, and <erlainly one of the most important factors In .society, 
and that If lahor is all'ei-led uidiiMiralily it is liarmfnl to the Itepniillc; that 
the iMU-petuiiy of the Kepuhlie rests \ery largely upon the well-being of the 
workers, and'iif loiirse you tind I can see the force of tliat, because If a great 
body of tin' workers ot this Nation were in a very bad way the possibility of 
maintaining law and order and peace would be remote. Now, if It is true, 
what tiK-y contend, that the imn Imldlng high places, and the men of real 
py^ver—the imm heldnd the maimgemeul—do not imdersland them and do not 
vinderstand their conditions, do not understand their problems, and do not un¬ 
derstand the seriousness of the problem, wliat would be the an.swer? 

Mr. Moiio'iN. Now, I should say that the workmen—labor If you want to call 
It that—had got themselves up in a corner and tliought themselves different 
from anyliody el..e. and tliey are not. 

Commissioner AA einskick. Tliey say tliat If tlie worker Is not comfortable, 
or if the workman is not iiroperly attended to, I lie Kepuhlie will fail, so it 
applies to all citizens just tlie same; of course, wo laiow tlie workers are In the 
verv great majority. 

Mr. Mobgvx. The most ot us work in this country, sir. 

Commissioner AVeix-stock. Ttiat where there is one employer tliere are hun¬ 
dreds of workers. 

Mr. Moroas. Tliat Is true. 

Coramiasloiier AA'kinstotk. And tliat they have the great liurden to carry 
because of their numbers. , 

Mr. Morgan. Encli one lias to do his part, the employer ns well as the work- 

^'Sramlssioiier AVeinstock. Now, what would you take to lie the part of the 
employer, Air. Morgan; what part should the employer play In the situation? 
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Mr. Mour.vN. The purt of iiiiy docent man, T suppose, I don’t know. lie has 
tivt to do what he can to help conditions. 

(‘ojnmls.s'ioner Wklv.siikk. And wiiat would constitute floin/; what he c.in? 

iMr. Moi{a\*\. That is a question for each nnm to decide for hini.self, is it not? 

(.’oinmlssioner U'kjnhtock. Yes. Well, is If a part of my duty as an employer 
anil citizen of the Republic to sfu«ly those problems? 

Mr. i>ioKG.\.\. It i.s part of ,\our duty, if you are an employer—it is certainly 
a i»art of your,, duty to study your own jirohlem. When if comes to a que.stion 
id the t'lmera! i)rol)lem of this whole (pie'llion of workmen. I do not know’; 

1 do not know’ how’ much duty is on one to stmly that. 

f'ommissjoner W’kiv.skm k. Should a stud.v of the condition of iny workers he 
a part of my duty as an employer? 

Mr. Afoio,\x. I sl)ould think .so. 

(Vmiinl.ssioiier Wkixstoi k. And it should l»e .-i parr of iny duty to study tlieir 
coriditimis, so (hat I eojtld dis'-nss the matter intelli^riudly? 

Mr. Mowjvn. yi‘s -wait a minute; me\. >«>n say ilisiaiss If infeltl^’’enlly. I 
am not (alkin;; aiiont the diM-asston of it. hut car?\\in;f mtl one‘s vhwvs. 

Ooinmjssjoncr Wki.n.stock. Wiiat 1 mean hy that is to Know how' to deal with 
it intelMtteiitly. 

Mr. Monow. Yes. 

Conindss'ionor WKiNsrocK*. Conuress has ]il.ued upon tliis coiinnission. Mr. 
Moi%-iii, till* hunlcn md onl.\ to iiii|iiire into ilie iiiMlerl\in« raitscs of industrial 
nnrost, hut to make recomtnendations alonu' the line of remiMlIal le^dslation, 
and I am .sure this eominl.ssion will be \ery ‘;rat<'ful to you, Mr. I\Ior;'.in. if 
you I'otild aid it. We can not dl;^ tlieso thii'i's out from our inner conseions- 
ness; mir only way to arrive at an inlcllj;j;rnl, wise, and ]>ropor le;rlsIation is to 
linite thi* cooperation and the o]iinion of (be ix'st men in the ranks of labor 
and tho able.st men in (hi> ranks of einp<oy«*rs. and this eominissiou would 
jcreatly appreciate if yon Ii.ue anv helpfttl snuy:eslions to throw out alonjj; the 
llm*s sti;:«esled“tliat is. aloti;^ the line of sn;;;resiions to roii;;re.ss a.s to such 
legislation as would be liable to est.iblisfi a hiy:!ier ile;iree id' imhistrial iteaoe 
iirid a tiion* cordial rela(ionslii]» between lii(‘ <‘mp!oyi*r on tlie one hajul ami 
the worker on the other. 

.Mr. MoitdVN. The imrpose is eommendalile, hut it is beyomi me. T have not 
enon^ili knowledjie, f luue tad eiiotiuh powi'i* or capacilj to "rnsj) it and to 
siiuiicst le^dshition whirl) would not do more harm ihaii ;;<»od. That is away 
i>e.\otid tni*; 1 hope it is not beyomi tbe I'onimisNion. 

<'ot)milssioner Wkinsj'ock. WoU, nm* lliul It a A«‘ry. \»‘ry ^o*iat iu’<»b!(‘in. Mr. 
Moriumn. 

Mr. ^iouoAN. r should Ihiiik aoii woiihl. 

Connnissloiier >\’|':i\stoi k. .\iid \M‘ should ;:e( aid oulside of tlx* commission 
as \\<dl as willdn tin* commisslofi. 

I\tr. ISIouovN. I would be \ery ixlad to iri\e it to you if 1 laid any’. 

(‘ommissioiH*!* Wkinstock. That is all, ^Ir. Chaiiunan. 

(Muilrmtin Wm.sii. fVmimlssiotier O’Connell wishes to ask you a question or 
two. 

Commissioner O'Co.nI> o yon lielie\e that tlieri* should be equality before 
ttie law <d’ (Ite ricli and (be poor man? 

Mr. Moruw. How do you mean, equality before tl)e law? 

Commissioner (V(''o.\NKt i.. In the treatment of all before tin* law’ and by the 
law? 

.Mr. .MoRfi.\.N’. CVrtainly, 

(?oininissioner OTo.x nki.i.. \ take it. because of your very large interests that 
yini look with favor u])on tin* comldmitlons of those things that make for 
savings, of things tliat g<i to liring together eomhinatlons? 

IVIr. MonQ\N. That is, increased effleleney in productiveness; yes. 

Commissioner 0 ’<'onM. t I.. And that w’ould mean the bringing together of the 
jtieiniH'rs of the steel industry in this country Into tho T’nlted States Steel Co.? 

Mr. Moru.vn. Yes. 

Comnd.ssioner O’Cox.via.t. And, as a director of that company, y’ou assign 
to certain per.sons tho duty and authority of handliug the affairs of that 
eonq)an.v, ns fjtr as they are a inaiuifacturing concern? 

Mr. Mohg.vn. Yes. 

t\unmIs8toner O’Coxxkll. And the huudlliig of labor? 

Mr. MomiAX. Yes; and the adjusting of the hours of lalmr and the wages 
paid the men, and the conditions under which they shall l>e employed. 
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('ipiiiniissioiier 0 'Co:?nki.i.. TImt piiwi'j' is (U'legiuoil In snuii' |«‘rs(m (ir jutm.iis 
l(,v llie iMinrd of dlevctoi-s? 

' Sir. SIoBCAN. S>s. 

Colinuissioiior O'CoNXKn.. And lie ivpn'M'lUs tlio cnmpiinN in doidlHi.' 'sitli 
tlie employees, as to (luestions of NMif;es, hours of labor, and oondltions of om- 
jiloymentV 

Mr. SIoHOAN. S'es, sir. 

Coimiu.ssloiior O'Cox.nki.i.. -t-s ronrosonliiif; tlio fnilod Slides Sioel Co '! 

Mr. SIoBO.vx. Yes. 

Coiunii.ssioner O'Connki.i,. Have not tlio eniplo.voos llie same rialit to oruiuii/e 
and seleet one of their reiire.sentatives mIio sliiill he tlieir deleiiale or adti'.er 
to iiii'et with the otlieer of ,vour eominui.v for tlio imrpose of medial ion or eon- 
liliation mid ad.iiisl inj: wanes, hours of lidior, and conditions of emploj inenl 

Mr. SIoim.iN. I slmuld tliliik he had the same rinlu ; .ves. 

t.'omml.ssioiier O'Connki.i.. I>o >ou i-ee.ill llml llie rnited Stales Steel Cor- 
poiiition adopteil a resolution .selling forth lliat it would not treat or permit 
Cue eorporiitioii to trciit witli or permit an oraani/.alion of l.ihor in tlie I nited 
States Steel Oo.’s plant? 

Mr. .Monn.vx. 1 tliink there is stleli .a resolution; there may he. 

Conindssioner O'Co.vMa.i.. And is tliat in m-eordanee with tlie opinion which 
.\ou liave .lust e,Npres.s(sl tliat you think they should ha\e tlie same rinht? 

Mr. Moim.w. You saiil tlie same rinht under tlie law. 

Coininlssioner O’Cn-ssKii.. Yes; and in the sense of nieetiii!: ^on as a 
<or|>oratioii? 

Mr. -Moiuiax. They have no rl.nht t<i tell llie corpora lien who Ihey sliiill ein- 
plo\'. 'flu'.v lane tlie rialit to eeas<‘ to he eniplo.vtsl h.v llie eoriioratiou if they 
do not like it. .Misolutely. 

Conimissimier O'Oonxf.ii. Yes; I siiiipose tliat Is a priiileae eiijo.ted hy any 
eit izeii. 

.Mr. .Moiuiax. Absolutely. 

Commissioner <I'Cox m-i i.. In otlier w<a-ds. jonr company would hold tliat it 
ii workman came iilonn seekinj; employment, and the wanes or the hours or the 
conditions of emido.Miieiil diil not suit him. tliat lie could lake tlie position or 
net. as suited iilm? 

Mr. .Moiuiax. Yes. You say “■ my comiainy." I am not siieakinn for my 
company, hut for tn.tself. 

Commissioner ()'Co\ m-.i.i . 1 mean ilie I'niled Slates Steel Corporation, and 
you are a director of it? 

Mr. Moiuivx. Yes; and I feel Unit way. 

Comini.sfinner < )'Co.nxm i. Yon are familiar witli the policy of It? 

Mr. Moiuiax. Y’es. 

Commissioner O’Cox. \ki.i,. Then llie imiividual is not ni'cn the rlttlit to Join 
witli his fellow workmen, and thronali tlieni select a re|iresentallve who minht 
ht‘ in the employ of tlie corporation or outside, to meet with your re]>resentatlve 
of the Unltetl States Steel Co.? 

Mr. SIoKOV.x. I do not know; you will hate to ask llii' oflioors of tlie eompany’ 
ahout timt. 

Commissioner O'Coxxr.i.i,. Iteeanse of llie r<‘sohilion iido|il<’d hy .vour lioiird 
of directors a few years ap'o eiiiliodyim; iiisirnctions tliat Hu'y slioiild not treat 
witli recoKiiized organized labor? 

Mr. Monr.AX. Ws. 

Coininlssioner O’fAtxxEi.i.. Now I want to ask attain a qneslimi whieli Mr. 
Weinstoek n.sked, wliieli I lane in mind heeaiise of tlie lint' to whieh I am 
leading up. Has a mutt of large hifluenei'—a man of big nffairg. and who ileals 
with big things—I will ask you what oiiiiortunity the Individual workman 
employed hy the United Steel Corporation has to change his hours of labor, 
increase his wages, of chtinge the conditions of his employment or work under 
which he Is employed, as an Individual? 

Jlr. Mokoan. I do not know. 

Commissioner O’CoxNEi.t.. Is there any possibility that he could come Into the 
headquarters of the United States Steel Co. and mwt the )iresldent of that 
company and in a talk or discussion with him bring iihont a cbiinge In his 
hours o’f labor ns an individual? If he shotild say to the preshlent of that 
company that If they did not incretise Ids wages, or something or other, he 
would qnit tlie employ of the company; wiint cITect would that have on the 
United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Moroax. I tlo not know; it might have a \ery great deni. 
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Cniuiui.ssloiK'r I Uiirik Ojat is all, Mr. «hairinan. 

CiuUrinHii Wklsii. Mr (inrrctMMi wisJios lo ;i^k some questions. 
(\miiiiiwUnn'v .Mr. !^Ior>(an, liow many ruilroml eompames are 

you fiwal ajrent f»»r, or ,\our house? 

Mr. MoimAN. <->nly one, 1 iliiak, now. 

(Vuumlssionor (J \i(iu;i.s(*n'. Only om*? 

Mr. Moiu.av. I lliink so. 

<toiimilsshuu‘r <;\Kinj.soA. Wlial inlluenct' is oxonaM'd l>y tlie accent ol 

a railway over Its nuMliods ami inaiia^oam-nt? 

Mr. Mohoan. \«uu* ut all, I should say. 

('ommlssloiier (iAnatrsoN. Takiii^r ... thnoN and l)ad linu's? 

.Mr. MoiiOAN. None at all, 1 shotdd say, sir. 

(Nanmissjom*r (ivuuKT.sox. In Iho i-harai-ior (d’ IWj'al a^ionls I'or a railway 
company, has an acoreditisl r«‘presenlati\e <d' .\(Mn hankinji house ever met 
and dealt or diseuss4‘d with Ihe repr<‘sontatives of lal)or unions in eon.sideral)le 
mimlK.‘r.s Ihe desiraldllty or umlesirahility, <u* the necessity or nonnecessil.\, o\' 
a nsluilion of wii^es? 

.Mr. AhnujAN. Not that I Kiow of, Mi*, 'rhat wotdd not liave an,\tIuuK to 
do with the liscal aKen«\\. 

(knitml.ssloner (J MumrsoN. W’tdl, if he appeaiv«l in the character of ji tlscal 
aj-eid ami staled that was his only imeri-st in the matter wcaild it cut any 
liaure? 

.Mr. Mom;\\. I should not lldidc so at all; n<). Tliat Is nr)t his Job. Tlmt is 
not till* job of lli(‘ liscal at^enl io i;o and dis< tiss on (he road, 

Commis.si(m<*r <.1 \iuu:isu.\. This was jt question broader tlmn wa^ms jdone. Jl 
^^a.s (li(‘ culhn;: of \\ai;es ou a lenilor\ i-oxcrinu a bnirth of tiie c<miin(*nt. 

Mr. Moia:\N. I slaadd md know of it; 1 sliould md tidnk it was any part of 
Ills hijsltiess at all- tiscal-aireiicy Inisim^i-.;. 

Commlssiouer <1 MUtKTsoA. Would yni know' wlien he came, then? 

Air. iMoi«;A.N, .\<». 

(’oinmissiorier (J\tua.i'.soN. ^oll don't know whrtinr or not liial happened? 
Air. Moian.N. I doji’t naneniln’r of it liapp<Mdii;^. 

('oniml.ssj(»m*r (J vkkk'isox. In 1!H)7? 

.Mr. Motaiw, I <lon’t know it if i( did. 

(’ommlssloiier i1ai:kktso\. You. as a iiHaaln'i- of llu' board of direct<*r.s of 
the Norlherti l’acili<'. ree/ave ri'poris co\criim linaiici''-. as to iveelids and dis¬ 
bursements liy the roail? 

.Mr. AtoiUJAN. Yes, sir. 

(Nanmlssloner (IvauKTsox. Monthly or weekly or iiow? 

Mr. .AIohoan. I AOt (hem quite of(<.‘n ; wlcaln'r inomld.\ oj* biweekly I for;xel. 
(’omml.ssioner (1 Muu.rso.N. 1'liose cover, <d' course, rtweimo and opc'ralin.i; ex- 
pen.ses. 

Mr. MoncAX. Yes. sir. 

(Viumissiouer Ga»i;k' 1 so.n. 'Die jierceidak'^' ef ojteralin^' cost to the ^ross 
revmiiie? 

Mr. AIoU(i\x. Yes: to taxes and all—(In' usual railway staleiiraus, 
(’ommlssionm* (iAIUm.isox. oii (pu'siioiis of opeiMtioii that rejiort aKo covers 
tounnkm imned? 

Mr. AIoiujan. Not as a rule, exeejit at lousier Intervals. 

(Commissioner (Iariucison. If is at lonirc'r intervals? 

Mr. Mokcan. That comes with the .annual rep<»rt. jiiadiahly. 

(.’ommisslom*r (IxuRnrsov. Midi, are not remaps ina«k* to .vou moidldy on 
tlie f^roHs lonna^re moved? 

Mr. Moruan. I don't think so. 

Coimnissioner Gaki{kt.sox. .\nd a cmnparismi «d‘ .some months wUIi the pre¬ 
ceding;—Iho same montli the prts’edlng year? 

Air. Morgan. I don’t recall tlie tonnaj^e question. 1'he dollar question I do, 
but tonnape I do not. 

Oonmdssloner (Jarhkt.sox. And tlie prok'res.s of improvements under way? 

Mr. Morgan. Tho.se are not mentioned exT'ei>t at the meetln^r«. 

(C/Ommlasioner Oarrktson. reports and as to acreafje? 

Air. Morgan. Those ai*e, at the mf^tlnprs. 

Commissioner Garsktsox. They never c<»me to you at any <dhor time? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Commissioner Garrkt.sox. Have you read the .statements that appeareil in 
yesterdn.vks papers by Mr. DanioJ Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway? 
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Tkir. Mobuan. I dill not si o it ; nn. 

OommissiomT Gaurkt^ox. In to llio prominence of the IuIhh* (pn.NUou 

on Amerlcim nuh>aysV 

Mr. Morgan. I dl<l not see it. 

Commissioner (iAURKTson. Timl i'S was tlie ixieatest (piesiion tViat coiuviiumI 
tiiem in any way ? 

Mr. Morgan. Well—I ]ia'»e not M'cn it. 

Comniissioner (Imcuktmin. You wouM con-sidcr Mr. Willard an aulliority? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, lulmiraldc. 

<./ommis.Mioner Gakuktson. If ]Mr. Willard i>{ td*s<dutcly cominlUod to the idea 
that the jrrcaitest problem tlmt coni routs llu* American r.dhNays Is tiie labor 
problem, wou!<l it not fidlow in seipience that at least as delinite reports as 
to the labor conditions mi a Une of railway should be tui'nisbed to Its board of 
directors as those coveriuL:,’ ii'' linancial status which the labor prolilem 
threatened? 

Mr. Morgan. That Is a douhirul ([ucsinm. It di-pcuds w'h(» is in cliarKe of it, 
sir. The directors are in cliarjio oi the linanci's and the e>ce<aitj\e ollicio's an* 
in char^re of tlie labor .situatnm. ('onM*qiieatl.\ tin* directors hav<' tlieir rejMn'ts 
frixiiienlly on the linances, and i prt‘sunie tlic olTuvrs have tlieirs on the labor 
quest ion. 

t^anmi.ssioner Gakuktson. Widl, wouhl It naturally f<dlow bcH'ause in all the 
years none by in which the sysitan of adniinistnition of a railway has been Iniilt 
up that it' llie executive lanl to report to the directors on the iinamial condl- 
tion, on what was consider'd the main and most imiiortant prohlcin, tin* 
linancial problem, if tind problem hail been sni)erM*ded by anoilier or jrreater 
problem, would tliat fact carry with it the m*ce•'^ity of rc|)orts of iliat then 
primal problem? 

Mr. Mouow. l’o'''.ihl.\ ma> : I doii't kno.w how that would 1 k\ 

Coininls-.|oin*r <IAitur.i son. In .muii’ opinion an* tlic a\enu;e Imard of directors, 
by personal kinoNlcdee and iiers<mal exiicricnce, (pialHied to deal with that 
problem ? 

Mr. MoiatAN. I should say not; no. 

Commissioner (iAiua.rsoN. V»»ii nia.h* tin* slati'inont that tlie execullva* was at 
liberty, if he so <!«‘^,ircd. to unnuh llie mcmliers of tin* lioard of dlnM'to?*s, 

and tiiat llu'y would tii\e him the bevt advii-e th(*re was at their disposal? 

Mr. MoiaiAS'. Yes. 

(.kunniis'»iniK*r lJ \i:ukt.s<i\. Now. if tlie averaL;e board i*!’ dlrectfU's wi'ri* In tin* 
same lix that you ha\<‘ stai<“d .\oU aie in regard to certain qu(‘stlons. as that 
you liave no opinion as to what is the jiroper lenj^th of a workiin; (la> ; and 
.second, tlial ><ni have no idea of wliar is the proper dtilly w'a^t* for a labon*r: 
and tidrd, tluit y<ui lia\e no knowledge or laive ne\er formed an ojtlnlon on the 
comlltions of employment for elnldreit or olht'rs; that >ou have no Ideti of wdiat 
would ht* prop(*r for the estaldNhtnenl of an a;ie limit for tin* Idrini; of mc'ii in 
various capaiities: that you <lo not know’ whether or not orKanlzathui <*xlsts 
in a tuimher <»f branehes ef tlie Aarious indavtri<*s with wlileh >ou are con¬ 
nected ns a director; tluit .\ou an* not familiar witli the underlylnu causi's of 
I>overty—now. If a prai-tn-al opiraliny: olltcer went to a board ttf <llr<*clors 
qiialifietl like that, coiihl In* ;;o( \ainable advic** from them? 

Mr. Morgan. Vrolaihly not—on lliat sabJiM-t. 

Commissioner Gxtirktson. Non, in retrard to tin* tHjual rij^hfs of men in the 
tw'o classes—and I tim iisin^r “tii-s” not in the dtHlrlnnaire wnse. but only 
as to those who control tuid thos^* who <lo not, tlio'a* wlio s<‘rve, you have as¬ 
serted your idea of or;:anlzation <ff businois to be that when a ralhvny com¬ 
pany as constituted at present N* made up. that fin* ]H»wep to <lo certain things 
is vested solely In the executive hrancli to deal with the liulustrial problems. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, 

Commissioner G'.urf.tsoX. Can ; uu consistently tjike that position? Have 
you noticed that very many men have testiHisI here that labor unions oincht to 
be Incorpornteil to render them equally leffully liable with corporations? 

Mr. Morgan. I had not noticed or heard of that. 

Commis-sioner Garretson. W’ell, that has been testifte<l to here. We will 
a.ssume for the moment that a labor union is incorr)orato<l and stands In Its 
relation to a railway company as corporation ajrabvst coriKmatlon, Now, if your 
method of safe organization is poocl that places all this responsibility In the 
hands of the exec-utlve. I suppo'^e you will l>e p<»rfectly willing that when an 
organization such as that m the Northern Paclfl<‘—I am going to take a con¬ 
crete case which exists— 
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Mr. ]\I()K(!.\N (iiir^'rruj^tinjfK Yq<. 

<*oiiimUsMm('r (JAiutKibox (coiitiiuiin^). If the Northern racific was con- 
fnnjtHl with wokc troubles—and sonje of its men made a wHtlement there ottly 
hisf w'is'k—If that trouble the ollicer of that lalmr union had exerelsed 

just tin* powers as .\on have lua-e udvijeansl ns i»eIonj?lnf? to the exeeutIVG of the 
railway compfiny and, without ec»risultin;i t)ie nuui on tlie road, had ordere<l 

(lieiii to refrain from work uial tii* the eompany up- 

.Mr. Moim.w (inlerni|)tinK). l*os>,ibly. 

('omlnls^loner tlAiaiK'isoN (eoniimiin^). Would you liave con.sldered that 
the piiblle lnft‘r(‘sj eould allow a p» j'forinaix-e of that kind? Shouldn’t lie have 
been pul in jail? 

.Mr. .MoiaixN. J <loirt know wiiat law joii eonid put liiiii in jail under, 
(’onmiissiouer (Jaiuiki.son. wotildn'l you j?o so far as to wisii you had 

a law? 

.Mr. .Mokov.v. Well, I don't know. 1'iiat wotdd he a <|uestiou of eireunistanees 
v( tlie load. 

t'oiiiini-ssiiMier <i\nHKT.soN. ^\■onldl^t ihal be a power ihat no man should be 
allowed to exercise? 

.\lr. Aloaoxx. I don't know T woidil likt‘ to fblnk that over ami take a lillle 

lime- -.\ou ha\(* ^o( so iinn h li.\po(heii<‘al ipH'slion tliere Ihat 1 don't- 

I’oniinissimier (l\uiu:iso\ (jiuerrupt iu;i). Well, if ihe pn-^idmif of .\our rail- 
wa.\ company could exercise* that ]M*wi‘r umler \our s.\sr<'m, wouldn't it ho 
etpially letrilimaP* for ihc c\(‘cnli\e ed' tlie labor union to do it? 

.Mr. .Mounvx. Ihil cenid lla* prcsi<|en( of lla* r.nlway cempaiiy exercise tlmt 
power? 

('ommis.sioiier (iakhkisov. .'\s .\eu Inave slated In* eouhl |•e^use lo elo any¬ 
thin!; in Ihe way of seijlena'iit of LU-lexam-es. und Iiu'refm'c w«Mild i>r<*eipitate 
exaell.v Unit comlillon. 

Mr. Moho.w. Y(“s. 

t’oinmissieimu* ilAina rsox. or la* 4-ou)d h'ck all Ins e*m}>h»>e<‘s oul? 

.Mr. .Moim;an. Yes. 

(’omiiiissioner tJ\ ui:i:t.so\. rmh'r .vonr ex-jdanation of xour safe syslem, he 
would he clollieil wifli that praeti<‘al responsihdit.v. Iml lids walkiii;; delegate, 
nnd(‘r lahor-union laws, mu''l iio l)a<-k and i;<*r the coiiMUd (d‘ two ihirils of the 
nam he repres(*nls la'fore a<'li?u?. You woiihl hold that profu'r? 

.Mr. ,\loia;\x. 1'lia( Is era* of Ihe rules of tlie union? 

('oinmissioiier (Iakkkiso.x. Oli, well, as a I'ifizeii. would >ou ludd that as 
)»rop(‘r? 

.Mr. .Moitcw. 1 <!on'i know, I don't know an.xthin:; ahoiil that. 1 am not 
juissinjF on w}H*ther other p(*ople do the jiropc'r Ihinj; or not. 

<’onimissioner (1 MtaiTsox. I><»es e\<*ry elii/e'u ow<‘ aiiythiny: to the Slate 
or md? 

.^^I^ Mojmian. I tliink a 4‘itiz»‘n ow<*s a :.;reat <!eal to the Slate; >es. 

1 ’ommissioiuM* ttAaiJirrsox'. Tlien, as si citizen, don't that iiuin owe more tJian 
lliat te) the State? 

.Mr. MoiUixN. iMore than what, sir. 

<’onimissioner (1 \Kin/rso.\. .Mon* than tlie (*xercise of sirbitniry. nn<iue,stlon«*d, 
and nntrnmna‘l(*d jiowi*!'? 

Mr. ]\roiajAN, As a;;ainst tlie State or- 

(’ouiinlssloner (rAUKKTsox (iniemiptln.u). As ny:siinsl the uom] of the peojde, 
and the people ar<‘ the State, or supposed to be, in lld.s eounlry. 

>ir. Moruan. I lio|K* .so. I don’t (pilte frrasp the hearinj^' of the thing. T)o 
.\ou m<*au as u man can I do that, or what do you mean? 
t’ommlssloner (Jauuktson. Oh. has he a moral riglit? 

.Air. Moroxn. Oil, that is a moral question. I should say not; no. 
(’(»mmlssjoner Oaiirktson. Has the »‘xe<'u(ive of your company, you think, tlie 
moral rigid to do it? 

Mr. Moiujan. No; and I do not suppo.se he would do it for a moment. 
('mumlNsioner Oarbktson. For wimt reason do you think lie would not exer- 
else U? 

Mr. Moruan. I think he would go back to the board of directors tlmt made 
lilin president and say, “ This is the situation. Now% what am I to do atmut 
It?” Wouldn’t he? 

(’ommissioTier H.vrrktkon. W'ell. now’, considering your statement of a moment 
ago that the board was so constituted tlmt it could not give him Intelligent 
advh-e, what then? 

Mr. >toimAN. Well, then, I can’t help it. Tlmt Is the end of the story. 
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Conitiiissioner Garretson. I am citing exactly tM-o parallels. Mr. Morjain, to 
Retei'mine fr<»m your opinion whetliei* or not .y<hi can safelv. as a lifiyon— 
becnnae yon nml I are equally citizens <»f the ltep\ihli<‘~\vhether .\on <oulil 
tolerate or dofeml an action on the part of the employing cori>oration that wonhl 
he <*on'-iilere«l improper on the part of an cnqiloyees’ a'^^ocialion. tluu U all. 

Mr. SIoROAN. It would depend on whose rights wtM*e attn<*Ue4l. 

(’ommissloner Gahkktsox, Has the puhlio rights iliat hotli arc hound to 
respect? 

Mr. Moruan. Absolutely, b\it what those rights are is a questi(ui. 

Commissioner Gaurets()N. Well, then, does tlie obligation rest (spially on the 
stockholders of a rai!\^ay (o curb the ]io\M‘rs of iu a'^ it r«‘xis upon 

the stockluflders of a Itdior union, who are its menilH*rs. to cnrl> the power of 
fluur executive? 

Mr. Moia.w. On th(' stockliolders the railway? 

f'oimalssioner Gaiuutsox. Yes: as reiu’cseniod by the dirc<'t"i■-:? 

Mr. Moiu’.av. 1 should say tltat they would luna* to work t<)g<‘ther witli him; 
yes—('erialnly. 

(Vunmlssloma* C.\inn:Tso\. Now, as for respoiislUilny laung or not being 
♦•lse<l by houials of din’c((»rs. didn't it use to he a prov«‘r!) all through tldfl 
region—I am speaking of some years haek—that tlie New llaveii Hailroail cmihi 
n<»t Vniy a keg of s]iikes until after lltey had held a <lirectors' nas'tlng? 

Moiujan. T don't know. Did it? 

Cominisvioner G MtimrsoN. T do n<vt dare to tc'^tify. Tint Isn't It a fact that 
iji d<*aling with labor matters for a p(‘r!o<l of 15 years iliat a representative of 
tlie e.\eeuti\e (dllcers of the New Ha\en Uailrojul always wetn hack ami got 
the consent of l!ie hoard of dlre»'(ors before l\e cinild sig!i any form of agree- 
rneitt ? 

.Mr. Morgan. I don't know anything alanit tlH‘ New Haven then. 

(‘onnni’^'-h)n<*r GMmtisox. That ^^us pi lor to Mr. Mellon's da,\ V 

Mr. Moiu;\n. Very i should tliink; hut I <lon't know. 

ComuiDsioner (1 Munrisov. D<> >ou believe, >rr. Morgan, (hat powm* ami re- 
S)w*nsihility can h(‘ dissoeiate<l? 

.Mr Mom, AN. No. 

Commi'''-l<nicr (Jmuik'son. ('an a man \\ ho wIchN j«>\\er ju'opiu’ly (‘vade jx'i’- 
|4 rming the dtilic'^ that ar<‘ Incumbent upon him l)«‘canse of iht‘ i>o'^.sesslon of 
fliat [Mo\er? 

Mr. .Mouow, Moll, that \\ou!«l thquunl <m tlu* <drcumst:inees again. 1 think. 

CommiN^ioner G\iuu.isj>n. What circumstanees could .lu>^til’y ihe (*va^'l^m of 
r4-s]>on'‘ihilily by the man who lu'ld the i>o\verV 

Mr. Mokg\ x. Til healtli. 

Gominiv^itmer Garheisox. HI healtli? 

Mr. Morgan. For one. 

<'oinml>sloner Garrktson. Take directors in general, the rate of mortality 
Is not extra high. 

Mr. ^roiRiSN. No: probably not. Hut T don't kmo\ what we—you were lead¬ 
ing up to S4nnething else, and T don’t know what it is. 

Commissioner Garrk.i’son. No; 1 luna* nothing iM'himl me this ot:ce. 1 am 
playing In the open. 

Mr. Mougs.n. ;My fc<*ling is that the responsibility and the power must go 
togidher. and the man wlio has flie ))o\\er has got to take the responsibility. 

Commissioner Garretson. W'ell, and neither you as representing a linanclal 
power that is great, nor the ofhc<*r of a labor union oxen'islng—well, T will say 
social for want of a better wornl, or industrial power that Is considerable, are 
free fr<im resiMUisihilily. hut \ou are eipmlly liound by your responsibilities 
that come with that power no matter wlint Its form. 

Tilr. Moro\n. Ahsohitely. 

CotnniissToner Gvuretson. And do jou believe that the olillgntion it*sts as 
heavily on liiin who exercises the power you represent to make lilinself abso¬ 
lutely conversant with those questions that must of m*cessity come to him? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 tldnk In his responsibility he can delegate that iR)\ver and he 
can delegate that resp<mKlhiUty. 

Commissioner G\rretson. A certain amount; hut he can not delegnto-well. 
there is a form of iH)NNer or respoii^ndlity tiiat can not be <lolegat«Hl, Is th<'re 
wot? 

Mr. Morgan. I suppose so. 

Ctauiulssioiier UAKhETsuN. >itnal responsibility you can imt delegate? 
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Mr. lIondAN. 'Well, yoii do your lio-l to <iiiTy il out }>v dVlesntlnc the 
power- * r* V 

CoinmI.s.Mioiier <Jaubet.so.\ (iiitorruptlii^). l!iii If th.-re is a failure to act 
does the luorul resixaislhlllty rest on the one doliiK the delegating as well as 
the one to whom It Is ilelojjjited? 

Mr. Moko.\.\. It<'sts on him fur his erroneous elioiee. 

Conindsisoner (l.Miia.so.v. For noniierfornuinee, touV 

Mr. Moiii;\N-. .No; for erroneous elioiis'. I do not -.ec .'inv lldng el'.e 

Coinnji.ssioner Oakbkt.son. AVell. tliat iniglit lie. 

Mr. Moiioa.\. If lie has used his l>est endeuMir tt» get tlie right men 
With’?"”''*''”"*'*' "''‘'I l>'-' I'-iMsJ 

Mr. Momoa.v. Ye.s. 

(lominissioner (! iiirktsov. With good intentions? 

Mr. Mou(;an. Yes. 

tiominissioner (lAiimn.s<,A-. tVill ;in intenliou in any ease ever deliver a man 
from rosponsibiilty? 

Sy. MoacA.v. I llilnk no man is responsil)!*' for not doing more tliaii Ids la^st 

cloSZhest?”"''' ""‘il'' ''"’'I tl'iit l>-' mast 

Mr. Mouoan. I would—as lie se<>s it. 

CommissiomT (iAiniKT.soN. Tlmt is all. 

Chairman tV.u.HU. Thank you. Mr. Jlorgan. Yon are evi n.sed iiernmm'ntlv 
Ihe cominKsslou will now adjourn until to-moiTow nmrning at 10 o'clis'k ' 
(Ihenmiain, at d..l.i oeiiiek ii. ni. of tins jiondav, l''eiiruar\ i Itiil .in ‘ul. 
Jonrnment wa.s taken until 10 o'clock Tuesday moridng, I'lliniam I'lr, oi tiie 
same place.) • ‘ 


-Ni,w VoiiK, r i hiitni'n Hllo—io n. ni. 

I rr'il'"!' V'''.''''"'''*" 'Valsii. rommissioue. s ()'(•oiin, II. I.eunou, Ilai rlman llal- 
lard, \\(dirstock, tiiirret.son. ami t'oninion.. 

(lliairman Wm.sii. Tlie commission uiii please conic to order 
Is Mr. Coff in the nwuM? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK H. GOFF, 

Chairman \Vat..sh. 'Wtuit Is your name, ideaso’ 

Mr. Gobi-. Frederlek 11. (loll'. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence? 

Mr. Goi'b'. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Chulrinan IV.ai.sh. And yunr Inisiness or la-ofession? 

Mr. Gob-f. My profession, a hi».\er: ni,\ .KTiipafion at present is a hanker. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yon coimecled w iili some tinancial institution in Hie 
rlty of Cleveland? 

Mr. Gofk. I am iiresident of tlie Clevelaml Trust Co. 

Chairman Walsh. You are tlie presldeiU, I lielieve, of Hie Cleveland Fouml i 
Hon, of Cleveland. Ohio? 

Mr. Gob-K. There is no pre.sident of Hie Clevelaml Fonmlalion. I h.ul .some¬ 
thing to do with suggesting the Idea of Hie Chneland Foundation. 

Chbilrinan Walsh. What olllcial eonnectlon have >mi with il? 

Mr. OobK. Perliaps I can la-st desci llie It as the ovlginatoi- 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask you, Jtr. Gotr. to de.serilm Hie wliole plan 
as well as its development up to date, tiie genesis of it, its erealion, and its 
ilM'rullon up to date? 

Mr. Gobb-. Tlie (liotight of tlie Cleveland Foundation grew out of experience 
had In helping others to make charltidde ilis|S-isitiou of their estates. It oc- 
mrred to me, after some years’ exisuienee in comieetion witli sueli mutters, 
hat donors often liiniteil the scoiie of tlieir Iienefaetions to too narrow purposes, 
tn one Instance I had to do with flie drafting of a trust a^ethuent which 
irovlded for tlie ullimalo use of a large estate exelnsively for hospital puriioses. 
tn iinother large estate it was to he asisl e.xeluslvely in beautifying a ceiueterv 
** A Cleveland. The thou.ght imeurred to me that I was not serving 
.0 the best those who were eonsulting me in not Iiidng able to snggost some 
troBder and Iietter use. The foundation is not a foundation In fact. Mv under- 
rtandlng of a foundation Is a present gift, in perpetuity, for charitable pur- 
loses. The Cleveland Foundation Is rather a plan to gather iuto a fouudutlou 
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the surplus wealth of the community for community purposes. It was estah- 
lished on January 2, last year, by a resolution of the Isiuril of (lirector.s of (lie 
Cleveland Trust Co., provldlnK in efl’ect that tlie company would acct'pt of gifts 
made by deed of tru.st or become trustee's under testamentary betiuesis, under 
certain iwwers and for c»Ttain i)uriHises iudicaitxl in tl>e resolution. The foun¬ 
dation, therefore, is rattier a declaration of a wlllinKUoss upon ttie part of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. to accept of gifts made in lifetime, or by testamentary dis¬ 
position, to servo tlie interests of Cleveland, in ttie broadest and biggest sense, 
under uniform powers of administration and for common intrjiose.s, tlie puriiose 
being in siibsttiiice the gissl of mankind. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you prepared articles of incorporation? 

Mr. (jot'K. No, sir; tliere are, no articles of incor|ioratloti. it exists solely 
by virtue of the re.solutioii to wtiich I have referred. 

Chairman Wai.bu. Is it tlie intention to have it incorporated under tlie laws 
of Ohio? 

Mr. Oon'. No, sir. Under tlie pbin as announced tiio Cleveland Trtist Co. will tie 
the custoiiian of and admini.ster tlie property wliicli may lie received for founda¬ 
tion purposes; tlie income deri\ed from sncii property wiil tie exiauideii for 
welfare work in the community liy a coiiunittee to tie composed of il\e members, 
each serving for live .tears, iiniess reappoiiiteil, tliat Ix'iiig tlie limit of their 
service, Hie term of one trustee or nicinlier of Hie coiiiniittee exiiiring eacli year. 
Tlie committee to tie aiiixiintetl as follows; One tiy tlie mayor of tlie city of 
Cleveland, one liy Hie probate .lodge or ollicer adiiiini.slerlug te.stanieiitiiry mat¬ 
ters in the county in wliicli Cleveland is locuHsl. one liy tlie .ludge of the llnlteti 
States district court, and two liy the trustee, Hie (ileveland Trust Co., the dis¬ 
position of income lieing lo<lgi'<l I'litlrely in Hint committee. 

Clialrinan Wai.sh. In tlie aiinoiinceinent of tlie foundation, wliicli you were 
kind emiiigli to smid to tliis coinmission, you state tlie inirixises are ns fol- 
low.s; To promote civic, moral, and menial welfare of Hie people of Clevelaml 
in the widest, wisest, most economical, anil mo.st cflicient manner. 

Mr. Gofk. Tlial is Imrdly correct. May I ipiole tlie exact language? 

Cliainmin Wai..sii. I wi-li you would, iileuse. 1 Iiuve undertaken to Imve It 
quoted. 

Mr. Goff. It is not quite correctly quoted. “After Income liecomes available 
from gifts made or licqiicallicd. sticii income, less jiroper ciiarges and extii'iises, 
shall be aiinunlly dOMited jieriietutdiy to cliarltable puriaises. It shall be 
available for assisHug clmritable and educational institutions, whether sup¬ 
ported by private donations or luibllc tuxatlon; for promoting education, sclen- 
tllic research; for Hie care of the sick, aged, or liel|iless; to Improve living con¬ 
ditions or iirovide rci-reathai for ail classi-s; and for such other charitable pur- 
po.ses as w 111 best make for tlie mental, moral, and physical Improvement of the 
Inhabitants of the cil.v of Cleveiand, regardless of raci', color, or creed,” accord¬ 
ing to the discretion of a nia.iority in number of the cmnmlttei' to be consti¬ 
tuted ns I liave iirevioiisly descrilied. 

Chairman Wai.sh. As I iniiierstand it. Hie liasis of Hie plan at Hie present 
time is a resolution of tlie board of directors of tlie ttlevelaiul Trust Co. 

Mr. Goff. Yes. sir. 

Ohnlrnian Wai.sh. .\nd, so far ns your present inteutlon is concernisl, flint 
resolution is simply to lie followisl tint without any law or any pro forma de¬ 
cree of courts or anything of that sort V 

Mr. Goff. Absolutely. 

Chnirnian Walsh. I want to a.sk some questions following the declareil jiur- 
poses to ascertain what, iu your opinion, can Im> done. Under your resolution 
and plan cmibl you conduct model stores? 

Mr. Goff. I would think not. It is to be confined exclusively lo charitable 
purpo.sea. Under the laws of our State a trust In perpetuity, n.s I understand 
it, must be limited in scoiie to cbarltaiile piirisises. 

Chairman Wai.sh. (iould you operate a newspaper, disseminating news cover¬ 
ing charitable luirposes and welfare work? 

Mr. Goff. I should think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you conduct a lampaign of what you might call 
education upon a topic as siieclflc as industrial relations; for Instance, the re¬ 
lation between capital and tabor? 

Mr. Goff. I would think not; no sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There .seems lo be one provision in the Cleveland Founda¬ 
tion different from the otiier foundations which we have this far exmulneil 
into, and that la in relation to the election of the committee to distribute the 
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income. In Cleveland It seein.'s tlint three ineml)erR of the committee are to l>e 
imined by the mayor of the city of Clevelanil, the presidlns judge of the probate 
court, and the preKldiiig judge of the United States district court. Why was 
this provision put In your plan? 

Mr. Goff. Well, it was niy belief that weallh—pi'operty—belonged to and 
should be administered by the living rather than hy the dead. 

Chairman W.MSir. Was there any idea, democratic Idea, Involved In It—that 
Is, to let the people have something to do with It? 

.Ml-. (ioKK. Ves. sir; that is what I intendisl to say hy my answer—that proji- 
erty belongs to llie living, anil should be administered by the living and not by 
the dead. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I take It, of course, having gotten up this plan, ycai have 
given some thought to tlie general plan of foundatlon.s, the work of foundations. 

Mr. Goff. Well, some; but I could hardly qualify as an expert. Mr. Walsh, 

Chairman W.m.sh. Xo; but I guess the art. if you ciaild call it such. Is (|Uile 
young, and we have to take those who have given wliat little thought that has 
been given to it, and would be glad of your exiiresslon, for the time being, at 
least. 

Mr. GoI'F. I am willing to .serve as an exiiort for tlie time being, bat do imt 
want my opinion to he given much weight. 

tlhairman Wai.sh. I>o you feel tlial Government olliclals should lane tin- 
power to name the nieinhers of tin- boards of fomnlatlmis Unit liave wide scojie? 

Mr. Goff. Personally I would fear the result in reniote years in the opera¬ 
tion of a large foundation by a self-per|ietuating board of trustees, fearing that 
it would not he responsive eitla-r to tin- iiei-ds of the eoinniiinily and that tin- 
zeal and purposes of the founilers might not he contlnneil. I would prefer 
myself to .set* upon boarils of aiimitdstration. or rather btainls of ilistribiditai. 
for I would illslltigtiisii between tin- managetneiit-the ciisloily and manage- 
inent of the assets anil tin- distriliiilion of tlie inconn-—T would pi-rstaially 
prefer more democracy ratin-r tinin less iqion boards having charge of ilis- 
trihutlon of Income, however si-cured. win-ther by apiiolntnient of govertiniental 
olllt-ers or otherwl.se. 

Cliairman Wtt.str. .\i-e yiai familiar witli what was known as tin- Peters 
hill, tlie proposed bill charfi-ring (In- Itockefi-lli-r l■'onlnlation hy tin- Congrt-ss of 
tlie United States? 

Mr. Goff. I am not; no, sir. 

Chairman Wai sh. Did you read Hie original bill and the aniendnn-nts to the 
original bill granting the charter to the Uot ki-feller Kouinlation? 

Mr. Goff. 1 did not; no, sir. 

Chairnian W\t.sii. Tin* Peters bill proviiled that \acancies in the trustees 
following the incorporation should be filled by the existing hoard of trustees, 
but that four Uederal ollicers and five uiiiversity |)residi-nts should have power 
to veto such elections. Do you bi-lleve. Mr. Goff. Hint it is necessary or desir¬ 
able that the (iovernnn-iit shouhl have a control oxer the trustees of such foun- 
datlotis? 

Mr. Goff. M'ell, that would set-ni to me a little conipllcatt-d, Mr. Walsh. 
Prx-ferably—perliaiis because of |iride of opinion growing out of my study of the 
Clevi'land Foundation—I should rallier have inemliers of the latbllc designated 
by govertiniental oiricers, if you please, by the President of the United States, hy 
the (Milef .Instice of the Supreme Court of the Uiilltsl Stnti-s, and by the .gov¬ 
ernor of Xi-w York, or something of that kind, such officers to have the isiwei- 
to designate members of the piiblli* for a limited timi* to serve as members of 
the contmittee. Tills would gix'o the imblic, in effei't. the right or opportunity 
of recall. 

Clialrinan W.\i..stl. .\ reading of the resolution creating your foundation, the 
Clevelnnd Foundation. Indlcati-s tliat the- management of the fund rests with 
the Cleveland Trust Co. 

Mr. Goff. The management of the estate? 

tftmlrmaii Wausic. The management of the estate. 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Chlilrnmn Wai.sh. The trust fund? 

Mr. Goff. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And I beliex-e it provides that the trust company shall 
he paid proper ehargt-s and expenses? 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hax-e yon deilnt-fl yet xvliat constitutes propt-r charges and 

expenses? 
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Mr. Goff. My rFOoIIwtlon i>! tlint the rt'solutlnn flxw! tliiit ili'flnitply nt 5 
per cent of tlie'groes luconie, which !;< the custoniiiry ohnrue for aihulniKterliii; 
estates In onr commnntty. 

Chalruian AValsh. The resolution inclvidos ninonpr 11s provisions—^Init T will 
not nndertake to qnote It—but a provision Intemlisl to limit the foumlntion’s 
activity to what would he called eleemosynary and pliiianthroplc purposes 
wholly ? . 

Mr. Goff. Well, no; for instance, oilncational ptirposes, which would hardly 
liP eleemosynary, and scientific research and recreation, which 1 SHpia)se would 
cover plavptrruinds, hathhonst*s, Tnusiunns of art, and nmsic halls. 

Chairinan W.m.sh. You have endeavored in yonr res(d)itlon to spe<dlleidly set 
ont the activities that might he or coulil he umlertaken hy yonr fonndatlon, have 
you not? , , , 

■ Mr. Goff. T tried lo state it in the hroade.st po.ssiiile terms, hut ladled It down ; 
it seems to me that tlie use authori/ed Is any use that will promote the well- 
helns of mankind. Such language, however, would not have been conslrueil as 
limited to a charitable use und<>r our laws, which prohlhlt a Irnsf in per)>etulty 
for political or indiislrial purposes. 

Chairman tVvi.sir. Is it tnu' that under the present plan of the Cleveland 
I’oundatlon, the Cleveland Trnst Co. will actually have C'ontrid, In that, of 
the five trnste<*s. two are to he appointed h.v the directors atnl ttiree are to 
he appcdnterl hy the din'ctors after selection hy- 

Air Gore (interruptingl. You have that wrong. It does not so provide. It 
provides that in the event of the failure of any of tlie appointing powers to 
<>xt‘reise tile attpointlng jiower htdged In them, that then, in order to iill such 
viieaney, the hoard of din-ctors of the Cleveland Trust Co. may designate to 
Idl tin' vacancy. T can not concidve that the hoard of directors of tin' Cleveland 
d’rust fVt, can eveia ise In an.v sense control over the distrihntion of the Income, 

Chairnian AVvtsh. AVhat was the Idea of having this admini.stered through 
a trust company. 

Air. Goff. T’ersonaily. I believe that there is gathered about a financial in¬ 
stitution men of greater experience and al)ili;.v in dv'aling with financial affairs. 
I think tlieir ludgment witli regard to investments Is likely to he better than 
that of any committee not having had «uch training. 

Chairman AVvi.sir. My attention has tasui calhsl lo tlie provision in your 
prospectus or the statement here, as follows; 

“That the power to disfrihute principal lu’ ini'onie shall he vested in the com- 
niittei' constituted as herclnafte.r provided, witli tlie exception onl.v that the 
member provided to he selected h.v tlie .ludge of tlie Cnited States distrlid court 
shall he appointed hy the hoarii of directors of the Cleveland Trust Co.” 

Air. Goif. T don't think that is in there, sir. AVIII von call my attention to 
that? 

Chairman AYvT.str. The pages are not numhereil. 11 is the fourth page, parn- 
grapii a -- 

Mr Gohr. Tf .vou will turn over—that Is ]vage 4 of the jirinted matter? 

Chairman AVat.sh. Cf the prlntevl matter. 

Mr. Goff. AVell. that is a stalenieui of the scope and purposes of the founda¬ 
tion. The. plan itself starts on the next )>age. 

Chairman AYvisit. AA'ell. this seems lo he In the resolution eveatlng the 
foundation adopted hv the hoard of directors (if the Ch veland Trust Co., ,Ianu- 
ary 2, 1011. Xow, the second page of that resolution. No. 3, it .says: 

“That the powi'r to distrihutv* principal or Incoiiu' shall lie vested in the com¬ 
mittee constituted as h(*reinnfter provided, willi llie exception onl.v that tlio 
iaeTnIie.r provided to Ik* sehs-lisl h.v the .fudge of the 1 idtisl States district court 
.shall he appointed liv' the hoard of diri'ctors of tlie Cievxdand Trnst Co.” 

Now, 1 wish you would he good enough to analyse that, biaiiuse you can 
readllv see how we might drop Into the error tliat we did. 

Afr. GoFF. There are certain o|itiomiI rights under the plan given to donors. 
T’niess those optional rights are exercised tlie committee will be constituted as 
provided nt the bottom of tlie page to which you have referrial; 

“Two hy tlie directors of tlie Cleveland Trust Co., preferably to he desig¬ 
nated from their own number. 

“One by the mayor or cldiif exi'cutive ofllcer of th(» cit.v of Cleveland. 

“One h.v the senior or pi'csidlng .ludge of the emirt for the time being having 
jurisdiction of the smtlenient of estates In Cuyahoga County. 

“ One by the senior or presiding judge of the I’liiti'd States lUstrict Court for 
the Ncrtli’ern nistrtct of Ohio, or of tiie court that may liercafter exercise the 
juri.sdtctlon of said coui-rin Cuyahoga County.” 
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But should any donor disnpprwe- 

CbalriDan Wai.«i. Where Is thiit? 

Mr. OoiT. I am coininf! back now to the reeltal providing for the committee 
for distribution, i’roviding tlmt the donors shr.li spreificnily .so elect, the. fol¬ 
lowing option.sl rights are given. I am going b.ack now to tile paragraph No. 1 
to which you caiieii attention. No. 3 i.s tlie one providing that if the contributors 
to tilt) foundation In tlio Instnnnent creating their trn^t Indicate their desire 
first as to how, wiien, and for what purpos<3s tlie principal contributed by 
them should be used, or next ns to tlie purixises for wliich tlieir income shall be 
used, or ni'xt that the connnItUs-, Instead of being constitute*! as provided In tlie 
portion of the plan to which I liave callisl atlcntion, indicate a desire that 
thrts> meniliers of the committee sliall be designated by the Cleveland Trust Co. 
instead of two, they .sliall liave such right. 

I don’t know whether 1 make myself clear. Unless donors in the instrument 
creating the trust spi'clflcally expri'ss a ilosiro to liave what I call a more con¬ 
servative board of li'Hsfiss) for disiribntlon of Income, the other obtains. I am 
[ileased to .say. bov eior. that so far as we have gone, no one has elected to ex¬ 
ercise fhelr riglds under that oplion. hut it may he interesting for me to givi" 
you my exiM-rlence in connecllon with that matter. 

Of course, there Is no compelling power to Inlluence donors to accept this 
plan. AVIth .some the dimiocratlc iilan of selection of the committee is more 
sallsfaclory, with others not. 

Mr. Thomas II. White. )iivsldont of the AA'hite .Automohile. Co. and the 
White Seuiiig Machine Co., uho creatiMl a trust iiisf iirlor to the eslahllshiiieiit 
of tills plan, a large trust, for ipiite as hro.-id piirpo'-es as indicated in the plan, 
was asked li.v me. after the estahllslinicnt of the [ilan. to consent to have his 
trust come under the Cleveland Foundation. He lias since died, and the trust 
is public, so I am at liherty. I feel, to .give the reasons tor his liaviiig decideil 
not to come in. it nill gii'c you the vienpoini of some donors. I am reading 
from a letter written hy Mr. Wlilte to me from Florida on Taiinary of hist 
year: 

“Now. regarding the Cleveland Trust Co.. I went Inlo It expecting that tlie 
20 dliwtors id’ the eompanv would niaiiage the funds Pindly. If live dlnsdors, 
and tliree of llieiii from the outside, are to manage It I do not want to go in 
It at all. A Tom .Tohiison mayor wiaild soon manage the nhiile thing.” 

1 simply give that as indicating liow .ton have to guard in arranging a plan 
so as to meet tiie wishes of tlie donors. Mr. AViiite died hefore retiirniiig to 
Clevolniid. or before, rather, I liad an opimrlunity to discuss tlie matter with 
iilni *erliall,v. I luive no doiiiit lie would iiave accepted at least tlie opiioiial 
right under the iilaii to whicli you refer liad I had tlie opportunity of discussing 
it witli iiim. 

Cliairniaii AVvisii. Whal |iro\lsioii is made in llie present resolutions for 
making public tlie reporls of work done and moneys spent? 

Mr. Col l''. Tlie |ilan reipiires, lirsl, an audit by a certified ncioiintaiit. nnim- 
ally; the pulillcallon of the reiiort of tlie auditor, giving details in regard to 
cavil trust and .securilies held under each trust, income received, and dislmr.s- 
ments made. 

Chalriiiaii W.vi.sit. Do yon feel tliat sueli a fomidation ought to l>e accoiint- 
Pble to some tmlille oltieer or liody? 

Mr. (lOFV. Well, either some imlilic Iiody, or preferiddy, I tliink to the piihlle 
Itself; for trii.st.s of tliis kind are ereateil for llie lienetlt of the rmtillo. Tliey 
are the lieneflctariea under llie trust, and I think are entltlisl to tlie fullest 
Information. 

Chiilniiiiii AV.vi.sii. In what way would tlie representation of the piililic be 
bail, you say, eltlier to niiilte it a pnidic ofticer, wiileh would iiioiin, I .sufipose, 
eieetive or appointive ollieer of the Oovermnent, tlie State, or imiiiloipality, or 
liow’ would yon iii'ply it? Wlint do you mean liy tliiit? 

Mr. Goff. Weil, tlie puhileatlon in tlie newspatiers, ns provltled In tlie plan 
of the ClevelniKi Fmimlatlnn. two newspapers linving the largest elrcnlation in 
the city of Cleveland, of the results of each year's operation. I regard as an 
nceountlng to the lienefielnrles of the olty of ClevciaiKl. Further, tlie plan 
provides for visitorlal power to liie law oliicer of the olty of Cleveland and to 
the attorney general of the State, ami gives tliein the fullest opportunity to 
Insiieet the reeords. 

Cimiriiinn AV.visft. I wish you would please detail the provision—road it from 
the liook there. Mr. Goff—tlie provision for the pnhlle examination of tlie 
records of the foundation. 
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Mr. Goff. The rcisolution provides that eitim the attorney jreneral of tlie 
State of Ohio or tlie law officer of the city of Cleveland shall have the rliilu 
to Institute appropriate pna-etHlinKs In any court of coinitelent jm lsilicUoii to 
restrain, correct, or recovtr for any nialadniini.stratlon of the trust e.state, 
either hy the trustee or the committee, and shall at all reasonable times have 
the right to inspect the books, vouchers, and n-cords of the trustee and the 
committee In any way perraining to the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that all foundations sliould lie renuired to 
publish such facts? 

Mr. Copt. Oh, I think publlcit,\ Is one of the \er.v greatest safeguards in 
an endowed chariD ; yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a part of that iiian to ptddisli a l oinpleii' list 
showing the number and character of tlie uiiplieations received for disiiensatien 
of funds? 

■Mr. (JoFF. I think there iia.s been no .such provision nunie: no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wu.s it intended to hu\e Iheia made? Is it intcnili'd to lie 
^ made? 

Mr. Goff. T would tiiink tliat would lie an a(limnistrali\e laattm', eaiirely in 
tile hands of the eommitlee for distrilmtion. 

Chairman Walsh. What would yott tiunk of pulilishing snelt matters as 
sliowing tlie iiiililie \\liat opiiortiiiiities lliere were for ,\ou to lielp and in a 
general way wliere yon were reacldng, wliul yon were aiding, wbal jou were 
failing to aid or refusing to aid? 

Mr. Goff. I do not lieliexe I have any very lirm eonvlelious on tlial It 
W’ould seiun to iiie tliat a detailed slalonicnt of how funds wore ex)«nidi>d, es- 
peeiully in a eonmiunit.v like Cleveland, wonid make it quite apparent to the 
eitizens of Cleveland wind miglit liiivc liccn done as well as wlmt liad lieen 
nnderluken. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Among oilier things we are tr.xln," to do is to ,seo wliat 
apiillcalion could lie iiiude of Iho priiii'iiiul uiid iiruetici' of your pluii to 
foundations generally of national wide eliaraeter. we iiiiglit say. Yon have 
certain provisions restrieting t'rL'edoni to disluirse eapllal. namely, to eveoed ”0 
per cent during a period of live coiims alive .vear-,. ideas,* slate year reason 
for tills. 

Mr. Goff. People miglit act uiidec iniiiulso vvltlioni soiiietlme.s giving malnre 
consideration to some larger prolil.Mii ulfocliiig a cumiiimity. and it seeiiusl to 
me desindile, liefore distrilmtion of tin' onlii'e )irinei|inl coiislilullng tin* foniidn- 
tion be mnd(', llio .indgnieiit of ihe comiiinnily siionld in somo reqM'els in* eon* 
sldered to be iiad tliroiigli public liiscusslon and Ihe public prliit.s. A distribu- 
tion of lid pi'r cent in n period of livo ye.n-s. with tlio iqiprov nl not only of tin* 
members of tlie eonmiillee, but of tlio trnsiee. was quite as raiad and as lar/re 
iiu aniount as ouglit to lie made, it seemed to me. 

('Iniinnan Walsh. Coniplele eoiilrol in regard to enpital and income as vested 
in tlie Cleveland Trii'-t Co. Von Inive stated liero lliat you givo no jiovver over 
capital to the disixisition? 

Mr. Goff. That Is with regard to the di.'iiaf'ement of jiriiicipnl? 

Chairnian Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. GoI'F. Tlie coniiiiillee liave Joint povvor of di.slmrsemenl of iirinelpnl 
vvitli the directors of tlie Clevelaiiil 'I'rn^t Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Can llie fonnilatlon, If it so desires, siieiid its Ineoiiie or 
eiipitul In direetlng such work as a survey of ilic eil.v, lor example? 

Mr. Goft. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Iiescrilie what sort of survi'.v Is going on at llie present 
time. 

Mr. Goff'. The pian of llie Clovilaiiil Foandafioii was announcisl, as I have 
said, on January 2, 3P14. It appeared from—not l•olllrll)^ltlons, because tliat is 
not the right term—liut from assuniiiees or pledges roeelvtsl before the 1st 
of March In that year, that at no remote lime the restsinsilillily vvouid come 
upon the committee having ehiirge of the dislnirseuieiits of liKsaiie for dis¬ 
bursing a large amount of Income. In other words, a railroad aeclilent or a 
Titanic Uhsaster would Imisise Immeiliately the re.siHinsibillly for liaiidllng tlie 
Income from a large amount of priqierty. 

It seems to me tlie isnmiiimity ought to lie lldiiklng along tiie lines of hmv 
such Income could lie be"-t used. And I Invllisl tlie cihijk-iiiIIom of .some of Ihe 
citizens of Cleveland in tlie inntter of making for that purpose, a survey of 
social conditions existing in Cleveland. I suggesteiJ ns tlie scoiic of siieli tin 
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effort, the aseertaiitiui; of the causes and vemetiies for poverty, crime, disease, 
and accident. I have forgolten just tiie sc<ii>e of it, but it was pretty broad. 

I tind to try out the plan Involved In tlm foundation itself for 

handling linoine, that a conuulttee lx? ap|M>lnted as provldetl in the founda- 
tl<m, nntiady, tuo l)y the rievelaial Trust Co., rw by the Te^leral judge, one by 
The probate Judge, ami one hy the mayor, to have the charge of making such 
survey. Such <'ommlltee was appolned, ami iK'rlmps on or about September 1, 
after some months’ ellort and with tin* cooperation of the Uussell Sage Foimda- 
lion of tliis elty, Mr. Allen T. Burns was selected as a director of that survey 
and actUely began work al>oni Septianher 1. 

(.’hairman Wai.^ii. M’ell, will ilie scope of >onr '•urvey include an investiga¬ 
tion into the wages paid lal)orers, nualifions of lai>or? 

Mr. (fOH\ I think so. 'I’ln* scope .suggested Is hroad enough for that; yes, sir. 

<’h;iirnjan W'm.mi. is it ilie intcTitimi t»> li;ive it c<*\or t/mt in arriving at lim 
<aiiM*s of iM>\4riy and disease and crime and the like? 

Mr. (hei-. 1 am not on tliat hoard, 1 am not ji mcnihcr of that commirt(H», 
hut judging from dio 4-iiuracrer of (he commiilee I do not think they would . 
iiesitale. Air. ('hairman. (o g<* in(<» such malfers ami Indievi' they vould (iml them 
iK>th d«*siralde and inijiorlaiit con.sl(!e?*atlons. 

Chairniarj \V\!sir. ^ mi ha\e ilte right, / suppose, to sj»end a portion of the 
Income for piildicily? 

Air. <h>H’. That is, llic imomo (d' whal? of tln^ foundarion or funds rc- 
<el\ed for llio surv^w—ttn-n* Is no fmnidation as yj-r. Tlic funds that would he 
availalile for tlic making of tliis survey \\<uild l>e avallalilc for gning pnhiieity 
to the reports. 

Chairman Walsit. From wIh'uco <lo tin* funds come that tins survey is to h** 
made from? 

All*. (huK. I*riva((‘ eonnihution. 

Chairman Wai.sii. <>f p(‘i>oits in Cleveland? 

Air. (hu F. Yes. 

t’liairmau Waimi. Is then* any ohjcctlon to slating who they are? 

.Ml'. (Im r. 1 think I would liither not. 1 am willing to state I am om* of 
(he couirihutors. 

J'lijiirmau Waj.sii. Miglit it la* anylaxly wlm would have a ve’-> pt'cuniary 
inim-rsf In the ri'sult in Uie ijuostion of wages and the publicity that might he 
gi\t*n to tlie reports? 

Mr. <}oih. No; none whatever. 

(Mmirman Waksii. Any stocklioldor.s in large <'onrrrns in which thej'e have 
la^mi labor disputes m* in whicli (lieri* ha\4‘ liemi cliai'ges? 

.Mr. (h)i K. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Of improper conditions? 

.Mr. (JobF. Not that I am aware ol : m*. su*. 

riiairmaii M'vLsir. T>o .vou think that would have to he provided against? 

Mr. ilobF. t 4l<t not think so. sir. The lommiliee wdl hav(' cluirge of tin* e\- 
jiemllng the funds, of tlie i>ul»lisiring ot the reports. Tlie memi)or of the (xnu- 
mlttee npp<dnted hy tlie ma.vm* of Cleveland is the jiresideiit of tlie consumers’ 
league. 

Chairman Waisii. Wliat would .voii think of the proposition if tlie commithH* 
did consist of mmi tliat were sioekhohlers and directors in largo industries In 
wiilch there was a great deal of labor strife ami in which tlie conditions of the 
laiMU’ were severely challenged and criticized; <io you think that such a oom- 
uiitti*<‘ could be intiawted to maki- an invi^siigation into the causes of povert.v 
(lint woidd include wages, conditions of labor, hours of labor, and the allegtsl 
grievanees of the workers with unlimited power and publicity as to active 
work aiul conclusions? 

Air. <ion’. It seems to mo that the credit and fairne.ss <)f any report nmde hy 
such committee would entirely depend upon (he character of the eominlttee. 

Chairman Walsh. Kegardless, of ctmrse, of the personal eharncter of the in- 
divitluals, I supixise you do m>t mean that; but If they were men that as dlrec- 
toi'.s nml stockholders <u* o\vm‘rs were involved in very great Industries in 
which these conditions wore allegeil to exist, d(» you think tliat men with 
th<»se interests, leaving out the i>ersonid character, could make a survey that 
would 1)6 dlsinterestisl ami would lie received by the workers In the Industry 
as disinterestetl? v 

Mr. Goff. No; I would doubt Ixnh, 

Chairman Walsh. In general, do you feel that there is any menace t<» in¬ 
dustry of to govermiient or to education in very great foundations? 
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Hr. Govr. It <lepemls uixhi the pm'iM)se—the sooiie—of the foumhitlon, ns I 
M-ould view it. 1 suppose you are dlrcetlnK luy thouslits townnl llie Itoekefeller 
Koundatioii. Personally I ean not help hut feel that it Is one of the grenlest 
l)enefnetlon.s the world has ever had. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have studied it- 

Mr. Goff (Interrupting). Slay I just llnlsh my answer? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. ^ . 

Mr Goff. If I hnv(! understood its purpose—and I get misinformation prin- 
elimllv from what I have learned of it in the public prints through the pro- 
<»s?din"s here—If the purisise of the foundation is to promote the Avelfaro of 
mankliah none of us eouid diller as to the worthiness of the purpose. Me 
may entertain dllferent opinions as to whether the purpose will l)e carried out 
by the administrative ollicers; jK'rso!ialiy I c.in not help hut l(H‘l that the h<‘ue 
d’ling of so iiiiportaiit a trust liy a self-|ierpetuatlng board of trustees is 
not llkelv to earrv out the wishes of tlm founder. In otlier words, .ton have, 

1 assiuiie, to-da\ in charge of tliat founilation men of rare ability—.Mr. Mur- 
pliy. Mr. Greene. .Mr. Gales, Mr. Itoekefeller. Tliey have the wal of the mind 
comi'hing It. lint liow tliat Is to lie perpi'tuated in tlie reaaae years to conic 
I do not know. The tendencv is for those posse.ssing such power to liei'Oine 
indolent, indilTerent. and .slothful. I am .getting away, however, from the 
(lueslion yon put. wliicli was, l)o I regard it as a menace? 

t'liairinan M'.vlsii. Improjs'rl.v administerisl—yes—H miglit be a menai'C. I 
have inysi'lf the folding tliat ue are living in a dilTerent age limn obtained 
rears ago. Tliere is an increasing spirit of siawii'O and a lessening spirit of 
M.lf.seeking. What niigiit bare been po.ssilile .at) or IIK) >ears a.go Is quite ini- 
possilile norv because of the great publicity. Such pulilicity as grows out of 
the hearings in such investigations as tliis, rvhich the iiulilic are free to make 
at any time. I do not fear m>self evil result from even such admiidslralion as 
has lieen iirorided under the Itockefidler Foundation. Tlie menace of founda- 
lions in tile iiasi, from tlie lillle I know of tlieni, is tliat tliey soon become 
ob.solote. Tliey are stupid. Tliere are uiirvard of rvD.dOO endowed cliarltles in 
Fngland to-da'v, ns I itmlerstand it, the majority of rvhieh have jiroved harm¬ 
ful: bat not iiarmful liecatise tliey have undertaken to thrvart governmental 
lair’iioM's or to dislurli tlie relation^ between employers and lalior, but bei'inise 
tliey become obsolete. Instead, if you iilease, of l•onceiving rvliat the evil rvas 
riliieii tliey soiiglit to remedy, founders have adoptisl methods that often 
inn ease tlie e\ II. Following the confiscation of the properly of the mon¬ 
asteries in tlie eariv iiart of tlie tifleeiith or sixlceiith century, the poor came 
upon till' comiminilv of Kngtand. Charity took tlic form of giving doles, liaml- 
iiig out sums of money, and tliat, of course, only fended to Increase iiau- 
iierization. Fouiidiing asylums were <-reali'd with tlio thought that they serve 
a iliarilaiile purpose and worlliy purpose, but they only tended to iiicrea.se 
illegitimac.v. The great menace of a foundation, as it seems to me, Is its nar¬ 
row ness of coni eptloii. , . . . 

Chairman W.eisii. Have you known of any foundation or organization having 
for its puriwise tlie liotterin'ent of mankind by tihllantliropic and elivinosynary 
means that has undertaken to make a survey as to the relations between capi¬ 
tal and labor or between employer and enqilo.vee in industry? 

Mr. GoKt. Xone except the Itoekefeller Foundation. 

Chiiirnmn AVtLsii. Tliere is no oilier instiiiition of th<‘ kind and no other 
inst.inee of It in history tliat has las'ii calleil to your attention? 

.Mr. Goff. I know of none. 

('hairman AVai.sh. Conimisslom'r Lennon would like to ask you a qneRtlon. 

Commissioner Lennom. Mr. Goff, must the comniittiH* on distribution abso¬ 
lutely e-vpend money received from donors for the purpo.s(>s tlie donors set out 


In their bequests? . , „ ■ 

Mr Goff. No, sir; the donors may Indicate a desire for a certain period 
of time to have the Income from their trusts expemleil in a certain way, Imt 
there Is hxlged with the committee on distribution the power to do otherwise 

should It see fit, . „ i,. i 

Commissioner Lennon. Then this fonndatlon In charge of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. would not be in a position to receive bivpiests that liail a sp<‘elfic end 
and onlv one end in view, and could not he ii.setl for any other pnrriose? 

Mr. (ioFF. Not unless the ilonor agreeil that the committee might have a revl- 
slonary power and control. 
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Commissioner Lennon. What was the substantial reason back of the pro¬ 
vision puttiUK tile (J/.stributioii of inoiiei’ from llie fiiii(l.s in tile bauds of a 
trust eompaiiy under a different committee and Imard from the (iirectors of tiio 
trust compan.v? Wliut did you expect to .serve liy having those two laiards 
handle tlie funds? 

Mr. (Ion-. Well, I believe personally tliat the directors of tlie Cleveland Trust 
Co. would more safely and laiidenlly tare for the investment and reiuve.stment 
of the fund; but I believed that the community, through the control given it 
in the coiumltti'e on distribution, would make a more wise atid lienetlcial use 
of the Income for cotnmunity purpose.s than the direi tors of tlie bank, 

Coninii.ssioner Lennon. Now, in wdting out the purpose.s of some of tliese 
great foundations, the statement is made that thi-y are estalillshed to iiromote 
file welfare of mankind. I.s it not isissible tliat in Cievelaml, for instance, 
tliere are a griait inan.v excellent peojile, ts|uully honest, (siually intelligent, 
who fuudmuentally differ as to what iiilglit be or mlglit not be for the welfare 
of mankind in the Iiandliug of sucli fund? 

Mr, (ioiv. Ves, sir, 

(lommissiimer I.ennon. Well, is there a possiliilily of danger in the future 
that the directors, even thougli with an hone.'-l intention and con.sclentiousl.v, 
should undertake to devote a large fund for wliat lliey lielived to he the wel¬ 
fare of mankind, that anolla'r large element of tlie community would tielleve 
that it was for the detrimeut of mankind; would tlieii such a trust lie of 
benetlt to the eonimuuity? 

Mr. tloM'. Jlislakes of that kind, it is (ptite i>o>silile, iiia.v lie made. It 
seemed to me. tbroit;:li the sliifllng of the taemiM'rshiii of the (oiaiiiitlee—tlie 
metiibcrship being litnited to live yettis’ service unless reaiiiioinliiient lie made 
Iiy the apiioluiing jiower tliat errors and mtstakes of tiiat kind woitld, tiirougii 
public dl.senssion, become corrected. 

t'oniml.ssiouer I.en.von. .\ud tlie [leople come to see tlio thing tlio same way? 

Mr. (lOtE. Not always In (he same way; no, sir, tliat is i)iiite iinpossilile. 

('(miiiil.ssloiier I.e.v'non. TIml i.s tlio great <iiii-stion J iaivo in my mind as to 
llie.se foundalions, tlie dilfereiiee in oar viewpoinl as to wind is for tlio welfare 
of mankiml. and liovv llnil is to he safidy liamilod in llie future—either hy a 
seir-eoallimliig lioard of Iriislees or oven liy the plan lliat you Inive. 

Mr. (ioi'V. Welfare of mankind under llie laws of Ohio must li.ive reference 
solel.v to eliaritalile ends, wlilcli would include educulioti, scieiililte re.searcli, 
llie maintenaiice or eslalilishtuoul of art galleries or mii-ie lialls; Ihey arc sueli 
tbiugs as have Iiisai apiirovisl liy courts, by I’arliamenis iu Kiiglaud, and by 
leglslailve liodles lu tills couniry as tiro iiicliided as cliarilalili' ptirpo.se.s. As 
to vvimt would lie the wisest and most henoliiial use of llio fiimls avaihilile lor 
eintrilalile purposes is .something alioiit vv Ideh llie |ieo|ile miglit differ, hut I 
do not know of any selieme vvliieh is limited, as the t'leveland I'omidation 
neee.ssurlly must lie, to cliarilalile ends that emild lie lield to he a laenaee or 
luirmful to the eoimminity. 

('omuilssioiier Lennon. The greatest dilfeivneo vvoald arise on the very tirst 
word you u.sed, that of edueallim. Jliglit not the eily of ('levelaiul. allhougii 
I am not well iieqntilnled in Clevelaiid—I imagine tliat the eily of ('loveland 
wonlil divide into lialf n dozen different .sections as to what was i'or the welfare 
of mankind In the way of ediieation, the molliiMl and lines of edneatiim. 

Air. liOt'K. I’liiit is true, 'riiere are said to lie T'ld omlowt'd I'diieationut iiisli- 
tnilons in Kngland sv'rviag a harmful rallior lhan a lieiieliclal piiriMise, one a 
fteeonilary school vvliere lliey liave two masters and loti one inipll. or did liavo 
a few yoars ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. That i.s all, Mr. t'lmirman. 

(.'Iialrman W.vi.sit. Commissioner OTkiiinell vvonld lil,e lo ask a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. I would like to know sometliiiig ithout the amount 
of funds in this foundation. 

Mr. (ioi K. I trictl to make that quite clear, ttnit the Cleveland Foiindatlon 
lielug only a little over a year old, and deiiendetit on gifts made liy will largely 
and deeds of trust, has come into pos.sesslon of no funds direetly. In October 
of last year I estlmatetl. nud I felt somevvhal conservatively, that upward of 
IfilO.OOO.tKMt at that time hail lieen eommitted, if that is the word to u.se, to the 
foundation. The funds are lodgeil with the foundation or with the Cleveland 
Tru.st Co. largely after the death of the donors. 

Cotimilssloner O’Conneii. Has there been any funds useil up to the present 

time? 

Mr. Gol■I^ The foundation has reeeived no funds. 
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Oommissioner O’CoNNKii. Consequently tliere liiive been none to expeinl? 

Mr. Goff. No, sir. 

Conimls.sioner O'Connki.t.. I>ut you Iiave ^'ot the possibililv In sljibt of nbnnl 
$30,000,000. 

Jlr. Goff. Somewhat more than that. In October of last year my cstinuue 
was something over $30,000,000, niul it is increasing. 

Commissioner O’Co.nneu.. I undcrstunil from timt that it will In' nc<c.ssiuy 
for .some one to die before any of that money will l)e a\ailul)le‘' 

Mr. Goff. Ye.s. sir; and after the death of many donm-.s the Income is re¬ 
served for tlie u.se of children and Iteneiieiarles designated. Tin' Clevelaial 
Foundation is rather for the day after to-morrow than for to-day. It Is under¬ 
taking to gather up for eommunily puriaises wiint 1 ulll desc rilie as snridns 
wealth that very often in a community goes to wa.sle, and m.-iUlng 11 of ,s(>rviee 
to the community and under the management of the community when as.iilable. 

Comml.ssloner ()'( 'on.nei.i.. When, in jour Judgment, will some iiortion of 
this fund be avallnble? 

Mr. Goff. The things happen iiretty fu'l; there an' lhrei> trusts wlildn tli.' 
last two years of very conslilernble amount uliere the inirposes are ipnie as 
broad as the—I won't say lliat, but there is one, and that Is tlie Thomas Wbite, 
W'hero the purposes indicated are simiiar to tinise S('t fortli In the founda¬ 
tion—two other trusts of large amounis where unexpectedly large funds ha\e 
been given for chariialtle tiurimses. Sonu' eontriliulors. if i may u.se lliat term, 
of tlie Clevelatid Foundatioti are well*advaneed iti je.irs. some are i-hildless. 
some have families to be eared for and tlieir estati's will only be available' 
after their deatlis and tUi' deatli of tlieir families. It woiiM sim|dy be guessing 
as to the lenglli of life of iieople wlio ha\e conirilitilod. and tlial I do not 
like to do. 

Commls.sioner O'Coxxici.i,. I tindersl.'iial tliat for the foundation to become 
the sole posse.ssor of tlie fund tlie entii'e fiimilj woulil lia\e to ilisap|H'ar, as it 
wert*—all of the lu'irs? 

Mr. Goff. No, sir; you can not create a trust f<ir sneb :i lime uinler tlie laws 
of Ohio, and I guess it is tile same undi'r any one of t!ie States of i lie rnion: 
tliero is a limit to the time for widili a Irnst can be erealed for prnale pur¬ 
poses. A vt'ry consideralile amount, as i lane stateil, of ]ji'o|a'rl.v tinil lias las'ii 
donated—jiledged to llie fninl—is eontrilnited by llios,. u bo Inive no faniilios. 

(’onuiiis-sionei' O'CoNNKi.r.. Has your eoinnntiee so far arranged for anj wort,' 
of anj kind in <ie\eland? ,\re lliey ligtiiing aln'ad for taking up any iiariietilnr 
work? 

Mr. (Ion.. Nothing exic)it Ibruugli lids snrvej committee wliieli lias lieeii 
doing nelive ami, i tliink, vi-rj excellent work since alioiil tlie 1st of Oetola'r. 

('ommissioner O'Cox sKi.i,. 'I'bnt is all, Me. Cliairniaii. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. Unit is all, lliank joii, .Mr. Hoff. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN. 

Chairman Walrii. liease state jonr name. 

Mr. tkisTiOAX. F.dward I’. I'ostigan. 

Chairman Wai.su. 'Wliere do yiiii live. Mr. I'ostigan? 

Mr. CosTiGAN. l>en\<»r, Coio. 

Chairman Walsh. What is jonr Imsiness, jiicasi'. 

Mr. CosncAN. Attorney at law. 

(tliairniiin W.o.sii. How long Ii.im' jmi liio,l in Iieiiier, f'nio.? 

Sir. COBTiiiAx. For about 30 yc'ars. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jcni had aiiytliing lo do willi the troulde existing 
lu the coal industry in Colorado during the past .seieral months? 

Mr. CosTiCAN. In February. lUl-1, Mr. Cbairman, I was engugeil lij the 
United Mine Worker.s of Ameiiea to reiireserit tliem in a beating lield lij tlie 
congressional committee to itnestigiite tlie Colorado coal strike conditions. I 
acted in tliat capacity during tlie entire liearliigs tlirougli the filing of tlie 
briefs before tlie cougresslontd committee. 

Chairman W-vi-sii. You liave asked lo be lieard here, Jlr. Costigaii, 1 twlleve, 
In connection witli both of tlie (pieslions now under investigation by llii.s com¬ 
mission at this particular liearing; that is. the ('ITis t of aliseiilee owiier.siiip in 
Industry and tlie activities of the large foundations so far as liie Industrial 
field i£> concerned. Are you prepared to make a st.itement covering tliese ques¬ 
tions? 
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Ml. Co.‘iTi(!A\. I aui, Ml’. Oinlrman, and I should like to explain the clroum- 
Ktances under \\ lili h tlie reiiuest was presented to the commission, It 1 may. 

Chuinnan W.ai.mi. Very gisid. 

Mr. Cosrni.i.N. In the latter part of December of la.st year, among others, I 
testllled before this coimni.ssion In Denver on the causes and remedies for 
industrial disturbances e.\isling in the Slate of Colorado, .\bout that time, 
and at Ihat time 1 was not representing tlie I'nlted Mine Winkers of America 
lint was test ifv lug slm|ily tis a citizen; about that time tlie word reached us 
tliat an iniesligatioii was to lie lield in tlie city of New York on tlie .suliject of 
tlie Itockefellei' and oilier foiindali.ins, and tlie United .Mine Workers requested 
mi* to come witli some of tlieir pciqile to tlie city of Ni'W York for the express 
purpose of risinesiiiig Unit tlie in\estigation of tlie Itockefeller Foundation be 
considered from tlie standpoint of the Colorado situation. 

As a resuit, .Mr. I.anson, liiteriiatioiial iioard niemlier of tlie United Mine 
Workers; .Mr. Dojie, ,«eiTetary-treasurer for tlie State of Colorado, of district 
I.'; .Mr. .Morgan, secrelary-treasnrer of llu‘ Slate of Wyoming; and some other 
Wltiies.ses (lime to .New York. One wi'ek ago last Saturday they formally pre¬ 
sented a reiiuest lo iliis coiiiniissiiiii for an opportunity to be lieard. Pursuant 
to Hint request .Mr. l.awson lias lieen beard. Tliat, I think, ex)ilains the circum¬ 
stances under wliich tills request was made. 

Chairnnin M aism. Are you jireiiared lo make tlie staleniont, and could we 
ask lull to lie kind enoiigii lo make if in .\our own way, without direct ques¬ 
tioning, so far as yon <an, conlinlng it !o tin; two lopics'indicated; that is, Ihe 
resulis of iiii-eiilee ownersiiip In indnsiry as you liine oli.sened tliem—tlie (qier- 
alloiis of it and tlie adiiities of lliese foundations, .so far as file indu.strinl field 
is concin'ned. 

.Mr. Ciis'imw. .Mr. Cliairnian, il certainiy is iiroper, as llie inluers of Colo¬ 
rado lime r(>qnesled Unit any investigation of tlie Itoekefidicr Foundation as a 
lieinwoimit enlerpri.sc’, a social asset, or a coiuinunlty lialiiiily sliould lie tested liy 
Ilie liunniii draina recenll.i enacled in Unit Stale. 'I’liis is particularly true ill the 
liglil of llie recent leiiort tliat tlie sum of $tO,414.1U.S out of tlie'.’!!1I).'!,9,'?0.IK)I) 
owned by llie Itockcd'eller Foundation is in Ihe sliape of slocks aiid bond.s of 
coi’iioralions doing more or le.ss liu-.ines.s in llie Slale of Colorado. 

.My anlliorily to spc.ik from llii' Colorado s|and|iiiint is Inofold: Firsl and 
primarily, as a citizen of Unit Stale deeply inlerested in linniaii welfare and 
in llie close relalion Unit does or slnuiid exist lielween economic .Inslice and llie 
dispensing of cliaril.v ; secondly, because of llie inlimati' knowlislge derived 
througli tile professninal relations of wliicli I liave siioken, and, in a measure 
as a repri'seiitalive of llie United .Mine Workers of .Annu-ica. 

Tlie moderiilion of llieir di’inands, Ihe well-grounded nature of llie complaints, 
the conservatism for Ihe most pari and with few exieiilimis of their lead(>rsliii) 
tlironuli long, weary, and lieart breaking inonUis, and tin’ unforeseen and shock¬ 
ing character of their sntl'eiings in the Slate of Colorado—on all the.se siitijects 
1 speak from delinile pi'rsonal knowledgi'. 

We had on the wilness siand yesterda.i. Mr, Cliairnian, Jlr. .fohri Alitchell, 
under whose leadersliip the United Mine Workers altaliK'd an internatlonai 
fatin’. I was reading this morning in the record of this commission Ihe ti’sti- 
mony of Mr. P(‘aliody, one of tln> leading liitnminoiis mtne opi’rators of the 
Middle West, delivered lielore this commission on .April It, 1014. wliicb. bv the 
way, was the very day on wliicli Mr. Rockefeller, before the eongr'esslonal 
conimllb’e was delivering the siati'inent in Washington whii’h preclpitatisl 
l.ndlow in the State of Colorado. 

In this testinioii.v of Mr. ih’abody, which the commission mav remember. Air. 
Peabiid.v, questioned by Commissioners O’Connell and Weinstoek. ih’veloped 
what Is. of coni’se, known to be true—llie fact that the Unllisl Mine Workers of 
America have promoted in this country higher and better standards of living 
and have greatly advaiii’ed ttie lialiils of the mine workers of to-day. Notwitli- 
staiiding Ihe fact, as Mr. Peahody testitied, that the Engiish-siKuiklng and 
Anglo-Saxon element among the miners is diminishing rapidly and that the 
places of these iieople are lieing rapidly taken by mlnera from southern Italy 
anil nortliern Italy, and Hungarians, Slavs, and so forth; and among other 
things Mr. Peabody said: 

“ I think Ihe w IioU' standard of the miner has improved greatlv. T have been 
very much Interested with my friend Mitchell ’’—referring to Mr. .Tohti MlR’hel), 
who testlHisI here yesterday—“ In going to the miners’ houses, to see his picture 
hanging there rather ensin’ined. He Is rather typical of the Higher Being. I 
am not Joking In this. I am very serious. I am very fond of Alltchell, and I 
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think his work and the work that 1ms been done imdor lilin bus olovalod tbo 
higher standard of their lives. Miteheil is tliere more ns nii idea than as a 
jierson. He has done wonders for tlie uieii sociiiily and in e\or,v otiier kind of 
way.” 

This is llie testimony, ns I say, of a great coal oi>erator, nor Is it nmisnid 
from the lijis of such men. 

Prof. Edward R. A. Sellgman, of Colnmbla I'niverslty, sa,\s in a paiur jail)- 
lished in tlie Xcw Y<a k 'I'imes .Annalist for tlie lirst wt-ck of Ma.v, 11111: 

"The United Mine Workers <if .America is not an irresponsilile organization; 
on tlie contrary, it is numerically tlie strongest niiion in tlie world; it has a 
inemiiersliip of more than AtMl.tKlI) pitying titles to it; it is t»stablislietl in iiractl- 
cally every eoal-proiluciiig State in tlie country and in )iractically exery miidtig 
Pro'vliiw in Canaila; 7.") per cent of all coal miners <ai this contiiient are etii- 
plo.ved under the terms of contracts wincli tlie organization iie.goliates xxitli 
mine owners; the relations existing bctxx'een tlie miners and operators arc cor- 
iiial and frieiiilly; tlie ollicers of the miners' miioii are men of lilgb cliaracler 
and marked aliility. Air. .lolm P. Wliite. the president. Is recognized liy em¬ 
ployers in tlie coal industry as a man of high ideals, great iiiteiligt'iice. ainf 
uniiuestioiicd boni'sty, Mr. Prank .1. llaxes. tlie x ice president, is enmiilx xxell 
r<igar<!etl. Air. tlrtanitg tiie secridary-treasurer, is tlit' niajorit.x' haiilt'f iti tin* 
Ohio State Senate and siieaker i>ro teni|iorc of tliat body. -Are tliese tlie kind of 
i;ibor leaders to be encouraged or to be froxvned doxviiV" 

1 cite tliose matters, Air. ('liairman, in imssing in order tlial llie |iro|irlely of 
tbe reipiest made of this commission for a liearing nia.x be (‘stimated by tlie 
conmiission. 

,\t tlie outset of xxliat 1 de-ire to .sa.x I xx isli it particiibirl.x understood that 
iiotliing testllied to may faiily lie construed as a rellis’tlon on tlie resonrees or 
tpialit.v of tlie iieo]ile of tlie Stalt' of t'olorailo, 

Colorado is, Ijy iialnriil eiidoxx iiieni, matchless among the Stales of .Vtiierlca, 
particularly the inland State.s. Jlcr peojile, taken all in all, are as high .spirited, 
as gifted, as iiiiliistrioii'. as liuiiiane. as cosaiojiolllan as any in the xxorld. 
Her la-onomic bistoiy, as 1 x icxx' if. Air. Ciiairniaii. is iniporlani to this commis¬ 
sion and to the counti.v. not herailsi- it has been exceptional, but rather becailso 
it is at least iiotciillally typical. What hapiiened to ns at l.udloxv last .\|irll is 
in some striking respe, ts similar to xxhal ha|i|)ened at l.axxreiice. Mass., sotiie 
xears ago. and a'-ross the line iti Nexx .lersey xx'ittiin tlie last fexx xx'ceks; and 
the condition bordiTing mi civil xxar xxliich )irevailed in Colorado In .Aiirll of last 
>ear is one xx'hich, xvith like iirovocation, may become the situation any day in 
New Yoriv. Peiins.x Ivaiiia. or Cldo. or Illinois, or tin.v other iiidiist rial Comnion- 
XX xalth. 

For these x'ory reasons that discredit should haxe bi'cn hroiight on tlial Stale 
in the past year, a.s xxe see it, h.v the xcr.v forces that are noxx’ striving for ptililic 
tiliprobatioti under the guise of iiliilantliropy, is all the more ri'gretahle. 

'I'he Rockefeller Foundation, If 1 am correctly adxiscd, and If I understood 
Air. Rockefeller correi tly the other day, xxas liicorporaled in tin Stall' of N'exv 
York in Itnt! for the dlsseiniiiation of knoxvledgc, the prevention of .suffering, 
tind the ]iromotioii of the xx'eli-hciiig and civilization of tiic peotile of tlie 
Cniled Stales and of the xvorld. 

Practically xvitliiii a year after its liu'orporalion its iiroiiiolers had the re- 
spoiisibilit.v iirojiei'ly I,lid at their very doors for a rei-ord of total failure along 
each of the designated lines of activity. They, or at h ast those most lulluentlal 
in the foundation, had saiK'tioned or permitted the spread of misinformation 
on matters of public Importance of the first grade, the concrete enlargement 
of human ml.sery, ami an unniislakahle lap.-e from just living human standards 
entirely at variance xvith our boasted civilization. 

In a great liuiiian crisis, ]ireciiillaled xvithin tlie very household, industrially 
sixeaklng, of Air. RocUefelh r, his foundation has been heedless or impotent. 
.And the conclusion forced on an unprejudiced public has been anil Is that ,\Ir. 
Rockefeller, the business man, has cold-hearlislly tind xvithout liesitation brushed 
aside and imposed silence upon .Mr. Rockefeller, the phihinthroiiist. 

In the State of f'olorado, he and his as,so<iates have looked on xvithout emo¬ 
tion while communities have h(s>u endangered, homes have been desolalisl. and 
men, women, and children xvho might have been saved to I'flielerit servli'e for 
soWefy' have gone doxvn to most pathetic gi'aves. AYithout protest these cap¬ 
tains of industry have stsm their coriioratlon subordinates In Uolorado ojusise 
the organization of xxorkers in a State xvhich by laxv .sanctions the right of or¬ 
ganization. 
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Nor was It a matter of any consequence to them that the situation repre¬ 
sented a fourth like crisis in flilrty .tears, springing from like causes, nud 
tliat the unyielding attitinle of tlie employers tlireatened for a lime to involve 
that great lliinl party, the uiiolTemling iiuldic, not only in one Imt in other 
States, in llie tliroes of civil tt.'ir. In 1884, Ism, 1904, and again, most men¬ 
acingly of all, in 1914. tile industrial clock in Colorado struck with solemn 
and Inslslent warning. 

Yet not cten llic [iroiaised licnevolenccs of Mr. Itockefelier and his asso- 
<hites liate modified ilicir rigid and ini|>iucal)ie attitude. 

Tlic foundation lias iniriiorteii to represent ilisinterested and untrammeied 
investigation, anil the activities of Mr. Ktiwland in Cldcago, .Mr. Fo.sdick in 
New York, and Jlr. FIc.vner lierc aial aliroad, had led tin- nation to iherisli 
Iilglier hopes of ati itispired and feariess prolie of wrong ix*onondc conditions, 
hlgli and low. 

Tlie testimony of young ^Ir, iiockefellei’ liefore tiio congressional committei' 
on Aiirli (i. 1914, howerer, dramaticall.\ and nnl'orgetaldy did three lhln.gs: 

1. It dasla'il tlicse hopes to earih for tlie time lieiiig at least. 

2. It demonstrated tlie dangers and unreliability of eliarity and tlie in¬ 
feriority of charity to is-ononiic .lustiei*. 

.1, It tu’oi'ed tliat aiisenlee landlordistn in Colorado lias lieeii tlie founda¬ 
tion of a I'endallsni on tlie iiai t of inniiloyers toward emplo.Ms's wldcli has 
lieen IndifVerent to State and ei'en Feili'i'al laiv, widcli at times in parts of 
(tolorudo lias dominated goM'niinenl in all its liraiiclies, executive, legislative, 
nud .judii'iat, wliii’ti tiirongii tlic use of liired di-tistive.s and gunmen lias jiro- 
moted and made |iri\ale war and ignored tlie nece..sary Mew tliat tlie levying 
of war is a pnldic fniiition. ft windd aiqiear nnneeessary to review tlie laws 
wliicli were sliown in tlie congressional liearing to Iiate lieen violateil liy tlie 
coal companies of Colorado, iiii lulling tlie Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., of winch 
Mr. Itockefelier is tlie doiiiiiiant ilgure. 

Mr. I,awson_ teslilied on lids siili.|eet (he oilier day, and llierc is of course a 
great deal of testimony In llie i-ecord. I m.i.sell Imve alreadv testified on lids 
.suiijeet of law violation. 

I may say lirlell.i that in my .iiidgmeiif tlie laws of liie 8late of Colorado 

toueldng semi.itlily tiay d.i.is, discriminatien against nnlon tiien, lihieklists, 

the eiglit-liour day, .scrip, elieckueigliman; tlio.se looking to tlie prevention 
of mine iieeideiits and deatlis: those touching deception of workmen brought 
in to break strikes; those reipiiring peace otlkers to be liona tide citizen.s, 
and residents of the Stale; the l•'ede|■al law also deiiling witli iio-t otllces luiii 
peonage, not to niciil'oii the con-lilulional gimr.inlics of free speecli, llie right 
to petition for llie ledress of grieMimes, Hie rielil of asseiiihiv, and open cotiHs 
willi or willioiic militia in the lield. lane liccn long disreiirde,l liy liie coal 
companies of Colorado, liivluding Hie eomiiaiiy of .Mr. Itockefelier, 

In Hie testimony glien liefore Hie congressional coiiimiitco, Mr. Wcllioru 
and otiicrs prc.scidcd sonic matters widcli sliow the undis|mt(‘d situation us to 
tcudidism. I’crhaps .some referimees to that siioulil he read into the reeurit 
Mr. IVolliorii enumerated Hie closed camps in Colorado, sueii as .Moreley’ 
I’rlmero, Segiiiido, fi'en io. I’rederii k. Itoiise, I.islc'r, Ideal, C.imeron, ■\Val.se'u' 
Itohiiison, Jle.NaPy. ami lie niiglit iiuve mentioned Ilerwind and’ Tnhu,svo’ 
in Hint eonneeth'U. 

Ml'. Welliorii, hefore Hie ion.gressioiial eomniittee, also te.stl/led that in tho.se 
enmps Hie elmr,ge tor rein w.is artnii'ar.v and Hie eompanv is niiwilling to .soil 
liomes to tlie miners e\eii wliere tliey lime been employed bv the company in 
stU'h enmps for ns long u iieriod n.s ‘24 or 2.1 years. 

The pnldicalion l.iiown as Fuels, giie,i |o siH'iety Iiy Jir, Ivy Ledbetter Lia; 
during tlie fail or wiiiler of last year, onuineraled many of tlicso arbitrary 
eliarges am! defined iiari of the eompany management in the variou.s c,anip.s. 

So we have in Hio record of this emmiiissioii, Jlr. Chairman, luan.v letters and 
admissions whleli slmw tlio elinraeier of tli<‘ feudalism giaiwing out of the ab¬ 
sentee Inndlordlsin to which I Imve referreil. 

For inslanee, at page lliUS of Hie Commission on Industrinl Uelntions record, 
we Imve tlie letter from Mi. lYeltzel to ,‘ill the superintendents of tlie C. F. & I. 
In .soutliern Colorado, and in Hieir eapaeity as sehool directors, Instrncting them 
to select teacliers after considtation witli Mr. Merritt, with the elenr implica¬ 
tion that tlie teacher must lie aeceptahle to tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. . 

There lias already Ihhui eonmient and testimony Introdueeil In tills retain! on 
the same sort of iiiterfereiKs* witli tlie eiinrch of Hiese eloseil eamps. The letter 
from Mr. M'elborn to Mr. Murphy, of October 31, 1014, suggesting the change 
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of the minister In Sunrise, was oommeiiti.Hl on, ami Mr. lloeUefi'llor was 
tionetl upon that subject the other day. 

That letter Is also In the records of this <-onimls,sion. The same line of lestl- 
inony shows the entire control of the saloons in lia'se eiostsl eaiuiis, Mr. Lawson. 
1 think, testified fully about that matter. And the iword ni>ou the snb.hs-t of 
the violation of law, the undisputed record, is interestiiiK and larilnenl In this 
connection. 

Mr. Welborn n<lraitted in the conKressional testiinonj, eofiies of which 1 have 
here, that the semimonthly paj-day law which was enaciisl In I'.Mil had been put 
into effect by his company for the first time Fehniary 1, Itll.'l; that scrip, whicli 
was abollshetl presumably by law in ISOil. was abolished by ids company .faim- 
ary 1, I'JIS; and he admitted that the eiftlit-lioiir law was jint into efl’ecl hy his 
company March 1, lill.'l, the original l.iw on lliat snlijis t la'ina: iiassisl in Colo¬ 
rado in 18!)t). Tliere was mueli controversy in the conris o\er it, and it was 
declareil uncon.slilutional. The constiltillon was atnended, and a lonjt perital 
of legislation enstted in whieli certain nets went inlo idfect prior to tlie ilale 
Jlr. Welborn indictiles. IJtit enontth Is shown from tliose admissions ami from 
the iirailsptttisl record to iiiaKe clear that the ali'ontee landi<n’dism did in fact 
eventuate in the feudalislic type of eouirol about which so imicli 1ms been said 
to this commission. 

The hlacivlist was shown in the conares^ional hcaram lo ha\o coiuitnu'd for 
years, notwithstanding' tlie laws of 18117 and lliOo, 

Discrimination iittainst Iho nnion nicn h.is hem sliown down to tho present 
time, notwitlistandinfi tlie laws of l-Slt" and Ittll. Interesihmly in this eonnee- 
lioti nm.v he inentioiasi the fart tiiat Mr. Weiliorn adninied al lla* Deiuer Imar- 
Ing before this eommission—his admission lieuia found on pave lold of lids 
eonindssioii’s riHiord—that llie tneii emidoyed liy llie ('olorado l'’nel A Iron t'o. 
ami Ollier companies “ nre more or less at the merry ot the employi'rs 1 am 
<luo1iiig his cxael words—“more iiarlietilari.i w lu're tliere is n.i eoilectiM* har- 
gaining.” 

Following this iiilnd.ssion we liaie the leiiers iniriKlueisl liy .Mr. Weiliorn. In 
ono of wliieh—iminely. tile leller of (ll■toller II, IlM I, in .mmii- roeords al |iiige 
1101—ilr. Weiliorn iioinled onl how easy it wonid lie to desivnale llireo safe 
men In certain camps of tlie Colorado Fuel A iron Co. for liie piirjiose of pnlliii.g 
into elTeel wliat miglil lo the pnlilie aiijiear lo lie eolleciiie h.irgaining. The 
purport of Unit leilor, If it is lo lie inlerpreled in Ui" orilLiiaiw sense in witielt 
langnaae may he interprelisl. is, <i1’ course, lhal Mr. Welhorn and ids nssoeiales 

arc willing lo allow l■ollolli\e liargaimiig if lliey lonirol ils onl.no. Thi’.v are 

willing lo allow arldiralion if lliey may name llie arliitralors. Ami, of eonrse, 
tliis proposition ties nji closely witli tlie jirotiosiiion of .Mi. MacKensie King, 
widi h will 1)0 meniioned laler. 

In tlio fjicc ol (lie complaints of men liased on sncIi gi iei aiK oi and sin li a situ- 
atloii, the leading ollleials of tlie Colorado Fuel vV Iron Co. nod oilier allied coal 
comtiaaie.s in Colorado, lioth Ix'forii and during ilio sirilie of ii)Kl-lt in limt 
Stato, eoiislstently I'efiised to moot for tlie disciissioii of grievances, re.d or ollier- 
wisi*, at the same tinii', in tlie same room, nndm’ llie saino roof wiiii the reiir**- 
sentatives of organizod lalior, wlio lia\e lieen so Inglily spokoii of liy Prof. Sclig- 
man, Mr. Peabody, and otiicrs. and It enri he f.ilrli estalillslied liial this airn- 
ganee of a feudalislie lyjio was sustained l»y the intolerance loward piihiic 
rights and needs, made isissihle li.v tlu* ahseiitee hindiordism of Mr. Itoekefellor. 

Mr. Itm.-kefeller’s testimony before the congressional eoniinitlee on Aiiril 0 
should he recalled in this connection. 

Mr. Lawson, the other day, snininai i/.eil llie testiinon.i of .Mr. Koekefoller 
before this commission, but did iioi. f lioliiwe, eonirust it wiili tlie tesiinioliy 
of Mr. ItiK-kefeller on tliat occasion. 

In lt.s most strilviiig aspects Mr. Ttoekefeller's testimony' was as follows t 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. proiliices apliroximalely 44) jier cent of the coal 
mined In Colorado, and Mr. Koekefeller's father owns 4d pm- cent of the slock 
and bonds of that company. Beyond lieing the dominant Industrial Individ¬ 
uality in the country at large and in tlie Colorado Fiu4 A Iron Co., Mr. 
John I>. Itockefelier,"Jr., made clear tlnit he represented his father in that 
company; that he had not attendisl a directors’ meeting and had not visitc'd 
Colorado for 10 years; that he did not know what wnge.s are paid the Colorailo 
miners by his fatlier’s comiainy, what rent is cliargeil for the company’s liou.ses. 
what profit the company nmkes from Its stores, whether the miners eiin acipiire 
title to their homes, whether the c’omjiony had bought uuimunitlou or guns 
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during (lie siriko: and lio added that he lioped there wore no saloons on the 
eoini>an.\*s proin^rty, revealing by his reply definite ignorance on that subject 

He stjitetl that lie rellwl upon Mr. \Velboi*n and Mr. Bowers, who, he under¬ 
stood, were in ciaistant touch with tlio eniph>y<H^s (►f the company. AVith up- 
parent I'onvietion iie defended hts attitude, pointing out that he wa.s aecus- 
tonied to rely on th(‘ most efticlent suhordinates he couhl find, taking the imsi- 
tion of Mr. Morgan yesterday on (hat suhjeet; tliat having placed Ids confi- 
(lenee in such men lie said that he was determined to hack them up; that they 
had s1nte<l to him that the strike was without merit, and that JK) per cent of 
the loon dill not want unionism, lb* jilanted himsifif In this connectiim firmly 
on tlie }n*opos!tion tliat it was prefernhlc to lose tlie Ttockefeilor miliions than 
to re«<mnize tin* unions in Colorado. 1T(‘ calhMl tlie fight against unionism in 
<'olor:ido and fm* the ]»rlvilege of eini>lo\ing men wlum and iimler wliat coiali- 
timis they cliose t)ne for principh*; anil he made evident his determination not 
to iiiM'stlgate rciHnis outside <*f siihordinate ofih*<‘rs. although fully aw’are that 
conditions in Colorado were ri'ported to he shocking, and he added that Ids 
cojisi ieiM'e cinh’cly acquitted him. 

Mr. UiM'kefeller's testimony should hi'- read in connection with that of Mr. 
M’clhorn and Mr. Bowers, also given before tlie congressional committee. 

Mr Bowers said lie look all mattiuN of jm]>ortan<'e np with Mr. Rockefeller, 
notwithstanding he ^\•as ignorant of "Mr. Rockefeller's iioldings in (lie Colorado 
Knil Ac lion Co. 

Mr. >\'efiiorn lesilfied tliat lie was not pei-sonitliy ac«|nainted witli all the coni- 
j>anCs mine superintendents; tliat he was not aeeustomed even to talking 
wifli tin* <-oal miners, and had not even ni<“l tlieni personally wlien tliey were 
diseussing tlie strike at the time when it was callisl. 

<Teneral Manager Weitzel under Mr. M'eliiorn furlher j'(‘V(*aled the remote 
and ahsentee character of landlordism li\ tesiliying tlial imi even lie visited 
the mines frequently, and tliere was testimony smli as that of .James Kyler, 
given before the i ongresslonal <■ 01111111 ( 100 . to the eiTect tliat Mr. Weitzel did 
not come aronni! among the miners eiaaigh to 1 m‘ jK'rsoiially kimwn to them, 
eveti hy sight. 

If ever ahsentiv landlordlMn. a landlonii-.m of an aiisentee character in 
maii.\ Miciessive stages, was pro\en to e\i-t. it was siiown in tlie Slate <*f 
<V)lorailo hy th(‘ admissions of Mr. M’eilzel. Mr. Wellnum. 7\Ir. Bow'ers. and 
Mr. .Jolin 1>. Rockefeller, .jr., hiniself. who now conies before the country in 
(he limnanitnrian aspe<-t of i>res1<lent of the Rockefeller Foumlation. 

On ainfiher side, however, the t<^s|imony as to .Mr. Ro<-kefoller’s nanoli^ re- 
llani'C upon his suliordinales in Colitrado do<‘s not a[)pear (o liave heem eiitirelv 
iiigenmms. Betters and telegrams wi-re prixlm-ed hetori' tJie Comndssfon on 
Inilusirial Relations at its Hemei* hearing tending to show Unit ItJr. Rocke¬ 
feller maiiifestisl at times a very lively Inleresi in the conducj of the f’olonulo 
I'nel iS. Iron Co. I'lu' voice was Ihe voie«‘ of W'i'lliorn. hut the liand was 
Die hand of RockefelliM*. !Mr. Rockefeller's telegram to ItJr. AVelliorn of .\prll 3(1, 
im 1. was direct evidemc of .Mr Rockefeller's jo-jivi' parlic}])ation in Da* Col¬ 
orado management. Mr. Rockefeller’s leili'r of .\ugnst Jl to Mr. Welhorn, 
Inclosing a memorandum prepared hy .Mr. W L. :\Iack»mzi(‘ King, of Canada, 
disclosos tin* same intimate, <>hservanl. and conlJ'olling altitude, and the inclo¬ 
sure from >lr. King Inti'resDngly indliaUes a j>lan In conienqilatlon hy Afr. 
Rix'kcfeller and Mr. King of providing f<n* collectlvi' h.argaining and nrhitnition 
in lalMir dlsimtes. tlnaigli without thi‘ compulsion and quite indejtendenDy of law. 

Mr. King's recomnumdations, which were evidently invited—mid I belii've 
Mr Ko{ kef<“I!er admitli^d here that he invited and approved th(*in—are coin- 
meiiKx! ni»on l>y Mr. Rockefelhu* in (his correspondern'e anil show n docidetl 
iiosDihy dealing in any manner or form with the ITnitod Mine Workers of 
.•\mei Ic.a. He |>oinis out Diat h(*eause of the KnrojK'an war—and I am quoting 
his e\act languagi*—“ (hero are many foreigners who may feel compelled to 
roinrn to Kurope. and that may prove a factor of importance” In terminating 
the Colorado strike. 

He further coldly assorts, to quote him exactly, that “In certain industries 
it is going to ho easy for employers to find ail the labor they doslre. and union?? 
will b<* confrontod with a new problem. Recognition.” lie says, “simply for 
thi‘ sake of recognition l.s going to ho sf^m less pressing as an, Imroetllate end 
than that of maintaining standards already existing, and the union men may 
rightly come to regard as their friend.s and allies companit^s and corporations 
large enough ami fair enough to maintain (liese standards of their owm accord. 
For the unions to take a different view will certainly mean to lose the sub- 
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stnncp of fair conditions wlille wnstlii}; resources in fightiiif; for the shadow of 
recognition.” 

It ■will be observed, in passing, that tlie proiier point of view, ihe demoeiaiu- 
self-governing point of view, ns to the riglit of association, as Mr. Mitcliell 
called it yesterday, is entirely lost sight of In this statement of Jlr. .Mackenzie 
King. The right to organize and deal collectively are fnndanicnlal, and every 
argument in opp<)sirion has been used in times jiast by those who hav(> (hmied 
such other elemental rights as free s]>e«‘<h, and e\en political self-govcrnna'iit. 
Any open-minded reader of wlnil has .lust heen (pioted from .Mr. Macki'nzii> 
King and the other correspondence snhmilted to this commission at the I>en\er 
hearing must have concluded, even without Ihe nilmissi(Ui of .Mr. Itoekeb'ller 
last week, that tlie aiipointnient of .Mr. Iv.v I.edhetler I.eo as the .secret laih- 
liclty man for the coal operators of Colorado, at a salary of Jfl.tilMi ))er month, 
in the political campaign of last summer atid fall, nas a further sict dlrtsaly 
satictioned-b.v Mr. Ilockefcller. This seh-crion of <in<‘ statiding high In tin* 
(smncils of Mr. lt(H*kefelter and his foundaliinis resulted in the <‘irculation of 
gross falsehoods, among which those untruths relating to tillegcd excessive 
salaries paid ollicers of the I’niled .Mine tVorkers ha\e been puhlicly admitteil, 
iilthough .somewhat bclatedl.v, and these widely <ircnlal(‘d libels had the 
undonbicd etVect id' iire,|udicing tnildic o|nn!on timi arousing pnhiie passion In a 
\ital hour of Industrial slimg.gte against the ollicers and misrepresented prac¬ 
tices of the I'nitisl Jlinc Workers of .tmcrica. 

We hiive, then, clear jiroof in Ihe testimony in the Colorado hearing of an 
undemiM'ratic, fctidalisllc slate id' industry existing there—a reiinde landlord¬ 
ism dipiiing into the management of its foreign jiroperly whencier so dispo.sed 
and shielding itself against respoiisihillty for shoi'king tiraciu'cs whenever 
assailed b.v )iublic opinion on Ihe ideas of hninane gcncrosil.x or reliance on 
subordinates. We have, too, the diri-ct promotion of nnsini'ormatton given 
xvldespread public currenc.x and Ihe moving picture revealed of coldl.v calcu- 
laieil schemes set on foot to compel Ihe workers to accept tin' mere large.s.se of 
big husiness, while idg linslness denninds Ihe surrender of the rights and ad- 
xanlages <d' cidlecihc labor in a norld of colleclixe capital and offers what i.s 
tt'rmed Ihe suhsiance r.'ilher thtiii the shtnlow of union recogniliidi. The plan 
idi antil.xsls reveals nothing hut a diderininalion on .Mr. Itix'kididler's part to 
deal out feudalistic beiielils tind to resist compulsion in that direction. Most 
sinister of till, vve discover an altitude of liard itnlifferenci' to public conae- 
ipieinvs precipitated by autocratic determination to run business as Its masl('rs 
prescrilie, vvilboul li-gal restriction or ptddiv' control of any genuine sort. This 
IS ibe ver.v heart of the criticism, both b.v .Mr. l.avv.son and .Mr. Milcbell, of llm 
iinprin-licahility of the proposed conference between the operators mnl the rep- 
resv'idatives of the mine workers who arc to Ix' scdeelvsl b.v the mimn-s in 
tcronps of o.-,o. The suggestion of .Mi'. 1.iivvs(di and Mr. .Mitclndl in that connec¬ 
tion do not re(|uirc, I assume, any addition from me at this time. 

.\ll this tv'stiition.v, interestingl.v eninigh, lies up with the ver.v forces which 
now seek public favor tiinh'r the title irf the Kockefeller h'oundalion, organized 
to do the ver.v things which in llicir domination of Ihe receid coal strike in 
I'olorado from the cmplo.vers' slamlpoinl Ihc.v hav<‘ slgnall.v ni>glcclv*d and 
failed to do, namely, ililTusc information, prevent sutTerln.g, and promote well¬ 
being timl civilization of tlie ptsiple In the rnlled Stales and in the world. 

The funilameulal fault alike of .Mr. Kockefeller's Imsiness methods and his 
Iildlanthropies would appear to lie in Its personal direction and its promotion of 
personal advant.-ige to the exclusion of tlie puldic welfare. In Ibe investiga¬ 
tions of the hookworm in the South, Ihe vice districts in f'hicago and .New 
York, and in his generous donations to tin- I’.clginm fund, Mr. Kockefeller has 
shown the sphmdid side and possibilities of intclligmit charit.v. For these 
beneth-ent acts he is entitled to and will doubtless rv>ceive proper public appre¬ 
ciation. The one dangv-r in them in Ihe light of Cidorado’s exiH-rfence Is that 
these philanthropies may obscure Ihe sordid practices of big business in Colo¬ 
rado and elsewhere, out of which Mr. Kockefeller and others derive vast funds, 
a ivortion only of which they expend In directions tending at one and the same 
time to their laudation and their further earning power. 

The fundamcntnl fault in Mr. Rockefeller’s attitude toward Ihe public and 
the Workers appears to lie In its undermining autocracy. We have In the 
Rockefeller Foundation a supreme example of the philanthrop.v w hich Metidens, 
by its large benefactions, a public criticism which otherwise would Ik* as for¬ 
midable as Inevitable. 
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^ In Colorado, whore Mr. lloekefeller Is flnanoiolly lntere.ste<l on the enrnlnj; 
side, he ha.s iKuoi’ed the standards to which (ho fomidatloii Is (hsllcated. He 
has relied on Mr, Uowers, Mr. Wells)rn, and Mr. Weitzel, taking their reiairt of 
oouditloiis as conclusive, regardless of disinterested advice. He did not so pro¬ 
ceed when the vhe districts of New York and Chicago were tmder ,scrutiii.v. 
There he sent e.\pert and Incorruptible investigators, but he .sat Indifferent, Ills 
eyes closed, and his ears deaf to the sorrows and cries of men, women, and 
children In Coliirailo, allowing Mr. AVelhorn and his assoctatisi to act as hidges 
In tlieir own case witli reference to comidalnts against tyrannous and lawless 
practices uttered liy thousands of men in their employ. 

Is It too nnicli to say that a pIiilunthroi>y so inconsistent, unless corrected 
and liberated, must liecome a menace to the civilization it iniriiorts to .serve? 
The iirestimption wlilch sliotild he Indulged against the withdrawal of great 
fortunes from productive industry for eleeniosynar.v purpo.ses will therefore 
certainly be called into play against tlie Kockefell'er Foundation tmtll such 
practices as hate prevailed in Cidm’ado are corrcs’tisi, and unless science and 
humanitarianism, as a matter of fact, woilks hand in haml under the hanner of 
charily. Society lias a right to demtind that charity shall no longer cover a 
innltilnde ot economic sin-,. Mr. Hockefeller, who apiasirs to the world in tiie 
relief alTorded Kelgitim, a liheral benefactor, stands coinicted Ixdore the work¬ 
ers of Coloiydo as a narrowly biased and visionless money-maker. 1‘liilan- 
fhropy so condncied from the lieginning of the worhl to the present day has 
been a Imrrier to tile correction of econoniic wrongs. It lias promoted' aris¬ 
tocracy; it lias retarded democratic eiiuality of opiairlniiily, and so considered 
the liiM’kefcIler Foundation and other like phllantliropic undertakings may 
tlieni.selves be counted by this coniniission Mini caiisi-s of present-day indiislria'l 
tiniest. 

(tiie (inestion reniainliig to be iiivestig.ilcd. to wliicli insumcieiH attentloti lias 
been given, is tliis: Wlio lia\e been the uctinis of the anti.social feudalism and 
the absentee landlordism coiiiiilalned of, leaving the niiolTeiidiiig public out of 
tile ipiestion for the time lieing? No I'liarge has lussi iiioie (reiiiienti.v made 
than tlie one that ignorant loreignets Ihim. precipilaleil all llie industrial dilli- 
tnllles in Colorado. 

I liold in iiiy liand a |iiini|dilet of tlie cliaracicr .given circtilalion in Colonido 
last .Slimmer and fall, this heing part of a rciiorl of a sniiconiiiiiilei* aptioinled to 
investigate life strike siliialion li.v the Kensington Council, No. Iti, .Innior O. U. 
A. M., cli'ciilated li.\ the coal oiMsailors of Colorado last tall. In it occurs this 
slatenient, which has been lonimonl.v iiiade in that Slate: 

'• I’racticnlly all of tlie miners involved in this strike are ignorant. de|iraved, 
and brutal foreigners, from the lowest and jHiorest class of iH'ople of southern 
Kiirope, wild kmnv llllle and care less for tlie iiriiiciptes of tree .lovernnient," 

If these cliargcs were Into they would not relieve the ein|ilo,\ers ... a grave 

ts'sponsihility, since, as Mr. Wclhorn liiiiiself iiidicattsl in his letter to iir, 
McCIetiient of 1 ks-cmlier 1. Itll.'l. the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had f-sjaiillshed, 
ns it esialiiislied in prior .strikes in Colorado, an .eiiiplo.Miienl organization for 
the active nimonieiit of men from tlie Fast. The.se nion. Imported as strike 
breakers, as the congi’es-.iotial investigations sliowed. were the commonest order 
of foreign labor. Maii.v of them were illiterate. The.v weis' of scatterisi 
nationalities and, as the testimony on the subjtsd of peonage showed, some of 
tliem were far below the liiniian average, iili.v.sically and mentally. The ri-spon- 
slbillty for their ini|iorlallon maniL'estly rests directly on the employers, and 
the corres|iondciice and tesliiiiony of the eniplo.vers wlil be .scarchtsl hi vain for 
any aisilogy for tlieir sweeping of the dregs of human labor to liisplace old-time 
employee in the Stale of Colorado. 

(hi tlie contrary, the corres|ioiidence of Mr. 'Welborn and Jlr. Rmikefeller 
alike and the frankly ontsiiokeii attitude of Mr. (isgmxl leave no doubt of the 
detmmilmitioii of the emiiloyers to use every means available for etsmoniic prollt. 
This attitude is bolstered up by any and every argtinieiif. For instance, hi 
Mr. Welborn's letter to Jlr. JlcOlenieiit of December 4. 1913, Mr. Welborn gives 
ns an exctise for not discussing witli employees even just grievances the follow¬ 
ing explutiation: 

“ There has never Ix'en any substantial objection to meeting our own em¬ 
ployees or our former employees for the purixise ot discussing proper matters, 
yet we have feit Unit such a meeting miglit be construed as an Indirect recog¬ 
nition of the otticers of the union.” 

Fnder what concelvahle circumstances, nssntiiing the corrc'ctiieas of this po¬ 
sition, might sitiiilar rofusal not be made? Mr. King's interesting suggestions 
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of Aiig:iist 0, 1014, alrcaily iiH»nlion^fTrs!io\v the same detcrmlnatl4»n to run tho 
Imslness of the Ool«)raflo Fuol He Iron (’o. iis that corixiralion lit. Mr. 
King points otit that the situation In Hui‘oi>e aiul the large amount of unem¬ 
ployment resulting from the war are going to eventuate in tliousamls of men 
from the Old ^^’or^(l setdeing emph)ynH‘nt here. Without reference to the right or 
wrong of a proi>er adjustment of the Industrial situation, Mr. King Is ONldently 
urging on Afr. Rockefeller a waiting iM)li«*\, which he antl<‘li)alt*s will undermine 
unionism and tend to restore what lie calls “ normal condillous In t'olorndo.*’ 

It is iK'rfectly manifest, therefore, that Mr. Rockefeller’s position la not In 
essence one of a.ssnult on the so-caihsl ‘•ignorant foreigner” except when >ir. 
Ilockefeller tlgures that the huanguer is not working In harmony with the 
Ilockofeller plans, Indetsl, Mr. \Vell)4»rn, in his letter <4f May -7. 1014, to Mr. 
McClemeiit, pays trilmtc to tlie great loyalty to employers manifested hy f4)n*lgn 
employee's In Ctdorado in tlie dlHu idtles after Ludlow. 

An impartial lnvestigati«ai of the cldef sutTerers In the Lu<lh>w catastrophe 
will conclu.sively demonstrate that they were not fin* tlie most part ignorant or 
undesirable citizctis, as so ol'icn rcjvro^iailcd. The industrial war In (%»lorn(lo 
involveil and ruineil inan.\ exceptioiuil and valuulde types of men and wouumi 
repre.sontlng the he'*t foreign elements of our population. Moreo\er, it Indis¬ 
criminately cut tlown Aineri«.an cili/ens of the tirst, second, and t‘V(*n llilrd 
generation. 

Mrs. 1‘etrucci, who.se three ildldren were smothered at Ludlow, w’us hm-n at 
llaMtlngs, (’olo.. within 3 miles of their deatli place. Her Imshand Is n mitunil- 
ized citizen. She is a citizen hy Pirtli, and lier cliildren were, of course, 
citizens, 

Mr. Kyler, who diisl nnarnied at Lndlo>v, shot, wldie a militia tn*isr>nei* on 
the night of April liO. was an Aim-rican citizen, frank, inteilurenl. religious, aial 
home-loving, lie teslitled twici* liefore tlie congressional connnittee in (‘oloiado 
last Fehru.iry. His wife and tliri'e girls, his married daughter ami her baby, 
his grandchild, were all in the zone of lire and in Imminent j)eril throiigiiont the 
Hattie of Ludlow. 

j/ouis TIkas. who dfeil at lla* same lime ami malor the satin* <-irrunis(aii<-es 
with Fyh‘r. .Mfler first )»eing vul>j(‘cted to assault. ha\lng a rille stock hi'oken 
ovdr his head l>y Militia Lieut Linderleil, was C4unm<»n)y understoiMl to bo u 
gra<luaU* of lh<* (’oll<*ge of .\ihens an«l a ilesi’omlaiU of I'amons (Jj’eek l<M<lers. 
He wielded an unn^^nal injlueia-i* anamg all foroigiiors in soutimrn <\dorailo, 
especiafly among the <Jre'*!;s, und <’.ipi. \an Fisj*. formerly 4if tlie (’oionnlo 
Stale MiVdlu, has repeafediy declared that Tilms was tU<* greatest, single agent 
for iK'Uce during Ha* striia* in .sonrIuTn <’o|orad(t. 

Mrs. I»oininiske. wiio wltnes*^ed and was In danger tln^mgh almost all tlie 
liuilling incidents of tlie Hattie <»f Ludlc*w, the inollier of three <’hildren of 
tender years, who a<'rom])anled la‘f througliour tin* <lay. is of Knglish birth, 
and an American cltizi‘n hy inariiage, her huslaind ha\lng Imsui horn In 
IVnnsylvaiiia. 

I mention tlieso things h«‘<-anse <’oniini''Sioncr \Ve|nsto<-k questioned Mr. ^fitch- 
ell closely .vesterday upon the conditions snrroanding the violence following 
Ludlow and because tie* same qtiesiioiis were directeil the other day in iiimh 
detail to Mr. Taiws«m: aial T desire to say in tins coinu“itlon. Mr. ('Imlrinan, 
Ihut tlie Fnited Mitie Workers of .\nierica liave to-day In this room, in tie* 
presence of this < omnii^sion, Mrs. r»onuiU''ke. to whom I have referreil, and 
Mrs. IVtriicci, t«) wiiom f liave referred. t>pi<'al repr<‘Sentatlves of the iw’ople 
who were in the Ludlow colony (»n the da.\ when if was <lesfroyod. And I 
think there can l>e no proper answer gi\en to the inquiries mmle of Mr. Afltchell 
yesterday hy Commissioner Weinstock, and vmy properly mmle, hut there 
can be no adeqiuite reply given to those Inquiries as to the violem'O which 
occnrretl after Ludlow e.xii'pt throngli ifns 4oinmls>.|on calling these witnesses 
to the Maud and letting tliein tell in tlielr simple, .«elf-respecting ways what 
occurred on that occtislon. This commission should know the story. 

These women are of limnhle circumstances, hut they are. as I have indlcute<l, 
respectable in every sen-4*. They are entItU*<l to be heard here, aiul neither 
one, so far as I am inforiimd. has ever .given her testimony publicly ami broatlly 
upon this subject. Ami 4)n behalf of the liiifed Mine Workers 4)f Ainerhn, f 
desire to iiresent formaily to the 4*oimiiission a reqiu'st that Mrs. Dt)mlnlske first 
and Mrs. Petriiccl next he iterinitte^l t4» tell their stories of faidlow for the 
cx>DSiderarion of this commission In <*oniuK*flon with the so-termed “Call, to 
Arms,” about Avhkii 3li‘. Mit4‘liell and ilr. I-itwsoii were parti<‘ularly interro¬ 
gated. 
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If is needless to enumernte further; neither Mr. Rockefeller nor any portion 
of the public can escape the couchislon that onr industria) luetliods, when 
domlnaUKi by feudalism of Mr, Rockefeller’s tyjHN are hrln^iajr ruin and death 
oil men, women, and <*liildren who are naturally equippc'd to exalt rather than 
lower the standards of our citixeushlp. 

In the lon^ controversy in Colorado’s latest strike the Cnited Mine Workers 
<h*inan(le<l law cnl'orcianmit and fully recognized the principle that the rights 
of society were of more Importance than the rights either of labor or of capital. 

It appejirs certain that the Colorado strike might have been .settled from 
that standp<dnt months after its origin by tlie simple de\ice of a conference 
for the discussion of grievances, where the public’s primary riglds (“ould have 
been made the basi.s of reasonahle terms. With or without ex<’Uso, the request 
tor a conferen<‘e was denied from tlr.st to last l>y the operators. As a result 
the )‘rincip!es of feudalism have again triumphed in Colorado and we now have 
flu* h(“ue[i<'eut .suggestion made that the RockefelJci' Konndatioii, following the 
Rockefeller triumph over union labor In Colorado, will investigate the labor 
conditions in that State. 

In otlier w’ords, Mr. Rockefeller j)laiis to <1o Ids own invesiigating, as he 
<'omluct<‘d his ow’n settlement of our industrial dilliculiies. Tie does not recog¬ 
nize the sui>remacy of social riglit.s or tlie soundness or impartiality of gov¬ 
ernmental iinesUgation. He i>lans to drhe all tlie time witit tlie r<'lns f<irever 
In bis own band.s. N<ithlng I'ould more clearly deimnistralo that the Roeke- 
feller Foundation is primarily an asset of tlie Rockefeller industrial s\steni, 
and only secondly a publii* charity. It is jiertinent to reinenilier that e\en 
feiidallsni and slavery hoasied of tiu*lr occasional gmierosify. 

Certain conclusions from the anal.\sls of the Rockefeller l'’onnda(i<m In Its 
relation to the Colorado slliiathui wiuild apjMMi* to be warranted. Cue N that 
feudalNm in Industry must yl(‘l<l to democrai'y among tlie workers If perma¬ 
nent pence Is to prevail and society’s welfare is to la* paramount. Anoilier i.s 
that Justice ).s mon* im]>ortant than charily, ami society may o\en need to limit 
fortimes, If tia'ir generous emjiho ment is to he In (he diri'etion of (heir fnrtlier 
reokloss accumulation. Anotlier is that i>rnaie cfiarity. whetlier from a dead or 
from a Ihlug liand. rloses the immih of ••rilielsm, blinds society to the faults 
of tlie benernetor, wbetlaT of oiui.ssion or coniinission, and jtermifs tlie 
philanthropist to iiinme hiniM*ir on \irtnes. forgetful 4)f oflensi's. with eons<^- 
qdent false standards all along the liiu', delaying the day of deniocrm'y of 
laltor and tsiuality of o]»portunity. 

Finall.N. may it not be saiil to be established that jusfj<-o ami charity are 
alike rum-tions of the State, wlii<'h may and should employ tluan in the inter¬ 
est of all rather than some? Wlam private i>hi!jiu(hropy re*«ults merely In 
furtluM* exploitation, Is it not llna* to turn to luiblii* agencies for the con¬ 
servation alike of properly ami (lie rights of imm. wonim). ami children? 
The most geneivais esiimale Hint the somewhat <lislllusione<l public will place 
on Mr. Rockefelh'r’s acli\ilies is fliat the foundation Is dealing willt effects, 
while through the Colora<lo Fuel Iron Co. and otlna* Industrial agencies he 
Is aciualkv ttnd visibly f<‘e<ling the IImuh'S ami causes of Imlustrial unrest. 

Cbainnan W m sh. CotnmissiomM* W('instoek would like to ask you some 
ipiestions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Refore putting tlie (■piestion to y<m, 3Tr. Costigan, 
that T ntn alMuit to submit, it may Ik' well, in <jrder that It may not lie mis¬ 
understood, to call att«‘ntloi\ to tl>e fact that as an employer I am on re*ord 
its being In fa\or of organized labor and being in favor of re»*ognlzing ami 
dealing with organized labor, and in my own affairs wherever there has been 
organized labor T h.ave liivarlaldy recognized and dealt with It. Yet I want 
to ask you this nne.«tion : Would you regard it as a moral or legal crime for 
an emr»loyer. for any reason or for no reas<»n, to decline to recognize or deni 
with organized labor? 

Mr. CosTKJAN. At the present time, Mr. Weiustoek, I know* of no law which 
makes it a crime, legally s]>eaklt»g, to refuse to deni with organlze<l labor. 
Kthlcnlly, I believe that society has about arrived at the inilnt of view that 
men who desire to organize should be permitted to organize and deal through 
their reprewmtatives with coPective capital. 

Commissioner Weivstook. Again s|>eaking for myself. Mr. Costigan, while I 
think it wise and proper ami in the Interest of the common gootl a.s nn*^)- 
ployer to recognize ami deal witli t>rganlz(Hl labor, I feel that my neighboring 
emjdoyer, my com|>oting employer, has .Just as much moral right and legal 
right to refuse, for any reason or for no reason, to recognize or deal with 
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orgflnizetl labor. Now the crux of this whole issue, Mr. l’o.siignn, ns 1 gather 
it, in the Colorado situation Is the one iwint, tlte recognition juhI dealing with 
organize<! labor. Wlien we get at the heart of wliat you have preseiitCMl in so 
able niul so exhaustive a inanner lad’ore this connuission we find that seem¬ 
ingly from your point of view The sin of the Coloratlo oi»ernfor.s was In their 
refusal to reL*ognize or deal with organized labor; ami yet I think we will 
have to admit that when they dhl that the.^ stood up<»n their rights; and while 
you a»Ml I and many of us migljt criii<-ize their judgment, might fee! that it 
was a mistake «»n their jairt not to have ihme so. they liave a right to the exer¬ 
cise of llieir Jmlgmcnt, to tlie exerciM^ <»f their opinions, precisely as you ami I 
ha\e the right to the exercise of our jmlgmcnt ami of our opinions. l>ocs it 
m»r then rc'^ohe itself down to tliis one tldng simply, to a criticism of their 
judgment ill the e\er<*ise of their moral and legal rights? 

Mr. CosTiGAN. I think not, Mr. Weiusioi k, They ignored the rights of society, 
and I do not want in iny fonma* reply to suggest that I la'iliwe tlmt they may 
ignore tlie ethical appeal of iiiodei'ii siKU'tv ami refu'-e to (1 <m 1 with lln‘ em- 
pUi>ees. 'riie coal operators in C<dora<lo ignored s«M*ie(y’K rights and went 
further. They indulged in practices whl< h made it ex<ctMlliigly dillhult for 
lh(*ir empl<».Te(‘s to nust tlie eroiumiic hurdi*n Tlirown uimui tliem. Tliey not 
4mly refusiMl to conft'r wilii our organized labor, tiiey refused to confi*r with 
any gioiip of cmjjlo.x<’es, wlietlu'r within or without a union, who might hav(5 
desired to meet t<>gefl»er and seUvt a representatise. Tlicy refused to go e\eu 
s(» far as they now purport to h<* going, and I am not sj)eal\ing at this lime 
of the vl4dations of law which 1 Inne soinewlial hasilJy sketched, whieh pro- 
Nokeil a gi'*‘at portion 4jr (lie diviurhaiices in the Static of Colorniio. I d<m’t 
know that 1 answer \our Init if m»i 1 shall he trhnl imougli to elaliorate 

my vi« \vs. 

Coiunjissloner \\ MNSTOfK. Well, now, l»o good eiiougli, Mr. Reporter, to read 
iny cpiestiim. 1 don’t think It does (piite uu'-ww my (pieslion, Mr. Cosilgan. 

{tjuestion r<*jnl as j4*lIows: ••Again speaking tor myself, Mr. (%>stlgan, wlille 
1 tliink it wIm* and prop<T and in the liin‘rest of the <-ommon gooil as an cin- 
I>lo\er t<) r4‘4'ogiiize and d<*al with organizisl labor. I feel that my nelghhoring 
epiplo.\<*r <n* my comixuing empl(^.^el^ has just as much moral right and legal 
right to refuse, for any reaMm <»r f<*r no reason, to recognize ov ileal with 
orgaiJiz4‘d lalxn*. .Now tlie irux of tins wln*l«‘ issue, Mr. Cosiigau, as I gatluT it, 
in The Colorad<) situation is rlu* one point, the re<*«»guition and dealing with 
orgauiziHl labor. When W(‘ g(‘t al the iu'art of wlmt >ou have presented in so 
able am! so <*xhausli\e a maum‘r lM*Pn‘e tins commisNion we limi that, seemingly, 
from your point of view', tlie sin of the f’olorado operators was in their refusal 
to recognize 4*r deal wiili organized ]ah(*i’; and .\«‘t I lldtlk we will hnvi* to 
admit that when th<*y did tlmt tliey sto(»d upon their rights, nml while you and 
I and many of us migiit <T)ticlze tlieir jmlgimmt, mighi feel that It was a mis- 
take on their part m*t to ii;i\o dom* so, they have a riglit to the exm’i lse of 
tlieir judgment, to the exereise of tlieir opinions, jirecisely sis you and 1 Imve 
t)u* right to the exereise of our judginmit ami of our opinions. l>oes It not 
llien resohe itself down to tids (»ue tiling simply, to a criticism of their Jmig- 
ment in the exercise of their moral and h*gal riglits?”) 

Mr. (’o.s'iioN.N. One answer that T slundd glv(‘ bi lliat question, if I under¬ 
stand it, is that, in my jmlgmeiit, tin* < rux ma.N or may not have been the failure 
to re4-ognize or <l(*a) with orgaiilz<*d lalior. jmigment Is tlmt the failure to 
re<‘Oghize was not important: that the failure to confer was important. But 
lie.voml that tlie coal compatiles of Colorado, had they obe>e(l the hnvs of the 
State of Colorailo, wonhl have a\erted the <11stresslng strike which occurred 
In that State, with or witlionf the recognition of organlzcnl labor nml with or 
without confereme wlih its iH'opIe. That is my judgment. 

Chairman Wausit. At this iioint we wMI staml m!j<»urne4l until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(ThereniMm, at 12.80 p. m. of this Tuesday, rehriuiry 2, 101.^), a recess was 
taken until 2 o'< lock p. m.) 

afti:rnoon hkkston— 2 e. >r. 

Chairman Wai.su. Mr. f’ostlgan, will you phuise resuim* the staml? 

We will have |X‘rfe< t onler. lathes ami gentleman, and we will prtK’eed. 

Commissioner Wkinsttm k. Mr. Reporter, w ill wni kindly read Mr. (’ostlgan’s 
last ujiswer just beftTre the notm reeess? 

r>oc. 4ir». (}4»i_vol 0-8 
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(Answer read as follows: “One answer that I should give to that question, 
If I understand it, Is that, in my judgment, the crux may or may not have been 
the fallui*e to n^-ogulze or deal with orgaidzwJ lalM»r. My judgment Is that the 
failure to recognize wus not im|)o!*tant; timt tlu* failure to confer was Impor¬ 
tant But beyond that the coni cmiipanies of (’olorudo, had they obeyed tiio 
laws of the State of Colorado, woulil have uverte<l the tllstrossing strike whicli 
occurred in Unit Stale wltli or witliout the riH'ognirion of organized labor and 
with or witliout conference wUli its iK'ople. That is my judgment.”) 

Mr. O 08 TIUAN. May I continue iny answer, Mr. WelnstockV 

(^anmlssioner Wkixhtock. \’cs. 

Mr. CosTiGAN. I sliould like to read into the record, in connection with that 
answer and bearing esfiecially on tlie .subje<‘t of the morality phase of Ooni- 
uiissloner Welnstock's Inquiry, the following statement made by Setli Low in 
an address as preshicnt of tlie National Civic Federation at AVashington in 
March, 1912: 

“ It appears to me utterly Impossible for stockliolders united in a corfiora- 
tlon to sustain (Iicms<‘hes in a iM»siti<ui of chiimlng for themselves every priv¬ 
ilege of combination and at tlie same time to iiisi’^t upon dealing with their 
employees otdy as individuals and to deny them tl»e right of collective bar¬ 
gaining. When a corporation iksiines to nsNignize a !;d»or union, is it not do¬ 
ing i>reci.sely this? I under.stnnd iierfectly fluif the employer would rather 
Ik‘ entirely frtH.* to <lo as he pleases. The pre< lse i»oint 1 am trying to make 
clear is tluit he can not exjXM’t to Ik* free to as lu* please.s under the eojn- 
liinutions of modern industrs. Alen are combining in all departments of life 
as never iK'fore, and industry e;ui not e\|H*«'t to lu* exmnpl from this W(H*ld-wh|e 
tendency. The old personal reialion between tin* employer and eini)ioyee lias 
gone by the botird, with lla* n‘Mil( tliai (be in<*n tire, in a sense, f<n‘ci*il to look 
after their own interests liecniise the iniperMmal (Mnployer |Mn‘litips without 
meaning to lie so, is p(‘rhai)S less Intmvsteil in them tluin the I'lnjiloyer was in 
the old ilays when master and workmen worked side by siile. 

“Ami above everything else, the sj»irit of ileiiiocracy is in the air so Unit 
men who are constnnily inllnencing the government nndor which they live, 
are naturally determined to have something to stiy abmit the conditions undi;r 
wJiich they an* callHl npim t(» work. The emphoer can decline, as lie often 
dot's, to recognize a union, and in that way he can provoke strikes, which, 
in flieir turn, result In violence. When he diK*s tills simply bivanse he is un¬ 
willing to riM’ogiilze a labor nni<m, he per(M‘inates, if he do4‘s not I'reate, a 
stJite of war in Industry. And lie must slmre tlie responsildlUy for this result 
when he acts so illogically. 

“The so-ealb*d open simp, in most Instances, Is lud a simp In which union 
men and iimninion men work sale by side. Ordinarily 11 is a simp from which 
union men are excludeil If they are known to lielong to a union, or, if they are 
admitted, they an' admitted only upon condition that (hey forego many of 
the ndvnntages for which they joiueil the uui<m, c<»nspicnons among the ad¬ 
vantages to he deriveil being (he right of collective bargaining through repre¬ 
sentatives of tlieir own elmice.” 

I need not add, of course, that Afr. Low' has been mayor of \i*w A'ork, mayor 
of Brooklyn, president, of (^jlumbla T’iiiver.sil.\, a business man in the partner¬ 
ship of A. A. Low' & Sons, and an arlntrator iii many important disputes. I 
should like to ad<l als«) as part of niy answer the following brief quota!imi 
from the w'ork of Adams and Sumner, known as Labor rrobiems, reading froi i 
page 227: 

“Tlie present function par excellence of lalmr organization is the collective 
bargaining, ami collei'llve bargaining, it Is l>eliev(*d, Is the Ineviialde precursor, 
lilstorlcally speaking, of tlie era of indnstria! peace.” 

I think it will in* suthclent to supplement tliose two quotations l>.v the ox- 
pres.sion of tlie opinl<m that it is ethically wrong in our time, and in the light 
iimi in the imMlern view' of the relations wlilch siiould exist l>etween capital 
nnd labor, for collective capital to dovline to c«mfer with ci>llectlve lalsir. 

Coniinlssionor Wf.instock. Coming ha< k, tlien, to your answer, Mr. Costigan, 
you state that in your judgment tlie failure to rectignlze organlzeil labor w'as 
not important; that the failure to confer was important. If I, as your em¬ 
ployee, Mr. Costigan, sliouid, for any reason or for no reason, suddenly leave 
your employ and do it In n way to cause you the greatest inconvenience and 
the greatest loss to your business, sliould do it with a delll>erate iiiteritlou to 
cripple your business If I could, would you be blameil If you refused thereafter 
to confer witli me? 
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Mr. COSTIOA??. Will you pes-mlt nio to answer sometiilng that your question 
first suggests before I talce up Uie latter end of the question. 

WlW 1 made tbe statement that the failure to recuguizu oi-gaulfsed laho<- 
was not linportuiit, and the failure to confer was, In uiy judgment, iniporlaut, I 
referred to metlnods for oittalniug Industrial i)eace In the particular disjnite 
which occurred in the State of Colorado. 1 was not laying that down us a 
brood social proiwslUon. 

I believe, Mr. Weinstock, that in the iastauee you speak of. tliere would !«• 
some ethical ol)llgatlons on the part of tlie employee, ordinarily speaking, to 
ct>nsider the welfare of the employer. I tldiik. however, tlnit tliat sugges¬ 
tion should be supplemented l>y tlie statement that the iinman right to work 
or to quit work ordinnril.v slioulil be regardwl as sometidiig suis'rlor to tlie 
couveuienee of an employer. Ami I tlduk tlnit tlie instnnco you cite is oia* of 
tiie liistuimes wldch justilies laying some emphasis ui«>n what we ti'riu huiuaii 
rights as distlngutshed from propi'rty riglits. 

Mr. Wkinstock. Well, then, your position, I take it. Mr. Cosilguii. is practi¬ 
cally this: Tliat wlicii a liody of wmkei's come logctlicr ami organize lliem- 
.selves into a union, niid tliey come to tlie employer ami w ant riMsigiiitlou, I hat 
it is the ethical duly of tlio employer to grant tiieiii riH-ogiiitionV Is that your 
IMisitloii, Mr. Costigaii? 

Mr. CosTiGAX. My posit ion, Mr. Wcinsioi-k. iiricliy, is tliis: That wlien mi.v 
number of emiiloyecs, let u.s say tiic out of any nuuilier, say us many its a 
tbotisand. desire to act iiimertcdly witli IlK-lr etiiployers, lliose live Hlionld be 
permitted to organize, elect a cliairman, a siM relary. or oilier represeiitativi-s, 
and yybother in a closed or an o|ien slio|i slioiild liave the liglit to present tlieir 
gricMinees and tindr iioint id' yiew to the employer. It is not necessarily a 
position calling for a closed sliop. 

tlommissioncr Wkixstoik. Well, flicn, sulistnntially, Mr. Costlgan, I llilnk I 
slated your position correctly: Tliat if a group of workers come together unit 
organize and apisiiiit rcpi'cseiitulives, tliat it is tlie ethical duty of the em- 
idoyer io ryH-ogiiize and to deal witli that. 

Mr. t'osTio.y.v. If by tliai yon mean rivognize, I certainly so believe. 

Commissioner Wi'.ix.sioi a. Very well. Now. If you were an employer. Mr. 
Cosligaii, would yon can' to recognize la- to deal wilb a gnaip of men, no 
mailer \ybo Ibi'y were or wliat they were, that you knew in lulvaiice yvere 
eontVHCt lireakers, for e\ample, and tlnit any ngreement Unit yon might make 
witli tlieiii woulil last only so long as it suited their iiurj'ose—would you care to 
recognize or to deal with a gronii of men sneli as that, for exiiiiiplc? 

Mr. Co.sTKi.y.N. Cniiding your byiiolbe'-is, I presume I sliould not rare to. I 
am not saying tlnit lliere may not lie some .social oldlgntion, tliougli, to deal 
w 1th sucli men. 

Comnil.S8iouer Wkinstoi K. Von and I know, for exain|ile, tlint tlie I, W. W.'s. 
to Illustrate, boldly announce llie slatement Unit tliey yvill not re.spect any 
contract made yvitb employers; that tliey legaril tbemselvw at ix“vfist llli.M't.v 
to break any coiitriiet or any agi'eement made with an emiiloyer yvhen it suits 
their yvill. Would .von, tlieriifore, for example, recognize or deal witli a groU|) 
of I. W. W.’s? 

Mr. CosTiCA.x. To tlie extetd to wliieh T have eoininitt(‘d myself, I eertainly 
wouliL That i.s, it any group of employees in my establishment deslrysl to meet, 
elect rettresentsitives, and send tlieni witli tiieir grievnrices or tboir complaint 
to me, I shoulil feel tliat tlmt rigid was well grounded in .social necessity. 

Back of the question ytm ask, Mr, Weinstock, Hi's tlie is-ononiic fact that tlie 
employer must first employ tlie men of wlioiii yon sjK'ak. lie is not obllgysl, in 
other words, to begin the relation at ail. But if lie do<S4 ereiite tlie rtdntlon 
with these men, lie onglit to liear llielr grievances. If lliey have any, whether 
real or Imaginary. 

Coimnisslouer Weinstock. Well, I lien, as an employer, I take it, Mr. Costlgan, 
even if it developed that your employees, for example, were I. W. W.'.s, and 
they shouted from tlie housetops that tliey yvere perfectly frank and straight¬ 
forward in their staleinents tliat any agi'eeniPiit they entered Into yvlth yon 
would not be respected by tlieni wiienever tla-y thought it was to their intei-ests 
i«>t to respect it—ilespite tliat fact yon would recognize anti deal yvlth tliem, 
would yon? 

Mr. CosTioAK. To the extent I answered you. I certainly .sbonhi. 

Commissioner Wkikstook. Would yon accord to other employers, nmler the 
clrcum^aaces, the right to refuse or decline to deal with them? 
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-Mr, CosTiGAN-. I slimild not, i-ofori'lnsr to the stondord I htive nttempted to 
Rtute. As I see It, the employer would have ordinarily the right to discharge 
or tile right to employ, and those .safeguards ought to protect the employer 
under normal elrcuinstances, 

Coinmissloner Wkinstoi'K, In passing, Mr, Costigun, you are quite familiar, 
of course, with the laws and regulations of the United Mine Workers of America. 
1 take it you lm\e thoroughly Informed yourself on them. May I ask for In- 
forniatlonV Are the United Mine Workers of America, as a body, socialistic? 
.\re Ihey committed to socialism collccUvely; that Is, ollicially? 

Mr. CosTiGAiV. My understanding Is that the.v are not. However, I do not 
Sjieak on lhal wilh linal vohe, but I think the general public are advised that 
they have not oiienly advocated socialism. 

Uommls,sloner WKi.xsrocK. Do you know whetlier it is a part of liie by-la\v,s 
of the United Mine W'orKers of Amerirca that they are coinniitted to socialism? 

■Mr. UosTi(i\.\. 1 n.ssinne that it is not ; hut I siiould jii'cfer to have Mr. Law- 
son, who is iK'i-e, answer questions of tliat kind. 

Uommissioner t\'i:i.\.sroeK. If Mr. Lauson Is here, I will |mt timt qne.slion to 
him, if lie will answer. 

Chairman Wai.sii, He Is silling over tliere findlcating]. Plea.se stand up, 
Mr. Lawson; Commissimicr W'einstock would like to ask yiai one otiier questitai, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON—Recalled. 

Commisshinev Wi:inmo<k. Is the United .Mine Workers of America ollicially 
commitled lo socialism? 

.Mr. Liwsos. II is not. 

Commissioner Wki.vstoik. Tliat is, ii is Icfi to the iiidiilduiil nieiiilicr to he 
a Socialist or not. as lie chooses? 

.Mr. L.twsoN. .Absolutely. 

Commissioner Wi.insuh n. P.nt I'ollectixch Ihev arc not coniiiilticd lo il 
ofllcially? 

.Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

(Joannissloner M'kinstock. Tliank you for ilic inl'ornialion. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, EDWARD P. COSTIGAN—Continued. 

tAininiissloner "Wsin. stock*. Now, of conr.so everybody iiiiisl coni’ede. Mr, Costi- 
gan, tile right to you, if you were an employer, to recognize or deal witli any 
grouji or hody of men, no nialii'r what their policies or altiliide nilglit lie. (In 
the otlier liand, I think you and I will have lo admit tliat the em|iloyers have 
an equal right lo determine for flieinsehes Iheir iiolicy. ,\iid if 1 was an eni- 
jiloyer, for e.xani|ile, and dllVered wilh Mr. Cosiigan and did not think that it 
was wise or proper or ex|iedienl for me, as an emplo.ver, to deal wilh a group 
such as the I. AV. AV., who are avowedly coiilraci lireaker.s, and that to deal 
with them is to be a waste of lime, for wliatevcr iigreenieut is entered into wilh 
them to-day wotild lie lirokeii to-morrow, and lime is too iirecious to waste In 
dealing with contract lireakers—1 cerlainly would lime the right ethically to 
take tliat imslllon, would I not? 

.Air. CosTKiA.N. That would lie my JiidgnienI, assuming that your hypotlie.sl.s 
i.s corrwt. 

Commissioner AA'kinstock. AA'e find, wlietlier right or wrong, that that wn.s 
the attitude of the Colorado o)K'rators. T'liey did eharge—whether it is so or 
mil. ami 1 am frank to confess that lip to this time 1 do not know; we have 
not had siifllelent evidence—but they <lld eharge that the United Mine AA’orkcr.s 
of .Ameriea were eoiitraet lireakers, and that therefore they did not care to 
reeognize or deal wilh eonlraet lireakers; and .so long as they honestly and 
sliieerely lielicved that to he true, w here did they violate any ethics? 

.Mr. Co.s’HGAN. They did not lioneslly or sincerely believe It to be true, Mr, 
AA'elnstock. The eharge was iinestigated before the eongressloual eommittee 
uml was not substantiateil. 

Commissioner AAkixstikik. A’on helleve, then, that they were not sincere 
when they oftereil that as a reason for declining to r(‘eognlze or deal with the 
United Mine Workers of .Ameriea? 

Jlr. CosTiuAN. My answer would Justly lead to that Impression, I think. 

Mr. AA'einstock. Further, in yinir answer you ixilnted out. hail tlie coal com¬ 
panies of (Niloriido olH'yed the laws of the State of Colorado Ihey would have 
iiverted the dlslre-sslug strike which occurreil in that State, with or without 
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recognition of orgnulzetl labor, ami wltb or withont conference with tlie people. 
May I ask whose duty It was to enforce the laws of (he State of Oolorndo? 

Jlr. OosTiOAN. It was the duty of every citizen who had It In his power to 
obey and to see that thost* Ians were not violated. It was the duty, of course, 
of the public olliclals to enforce the laws, but had the employers compiled with 
the laws there would have ix'en no burden of enforcing the laws place<l upon 
the State olliclals. 

Commissioner \Vein.sto<.k. ^\■ell, let us grant for (he time being that the 
charges that the employers deliberately, intentionally, and knowingly violated 
the laus were true, what State olliclals should have enforced them? 

Jlr. CosTio-iN'. Of course, it Is customary in such <n.ses in our Jurisdiction 
for the dlstri<l attorneys to prosecute \lolators of the law, by the filing of 
information dirwtly in our criminal, courts or with tin* assistani'e of grand 
juries in the bi ingiiig in of iiiilii tmcnts. The governor of the State has l•ertaln 
|M>wers in Colorado which iidgiit be iinokcd in the direction of law cnlVu'ce- 
mcnt al.so, and other State odicials might in various ways be used to tiie end 
>ou have indicated. 

('ouniiissloiuT ^^’^JXsTOLK. If tIn‘so pnblii* oflitiiils wero derelict in Ihelr 
clutio-s is it or is it !n»t i\ fjn't, .Mr. (’osiipm, (lutl \ou lia\c the rocnll <»n (la? 
stainte books of C’olorado, and ro\jbl not tbo wajre earners "ln> are ^really In 
the majority in <’o!ora«lo, ha\e had reconrse (ti (lie rooall so that thes(' derelict 
<»m«'ials ini/ldd have been ))nt <*nt of o(Ii*-e aial others chosen in their plaee.s 
who wonhl enfnr< <" the ]a\\ ? 

Mr. ('oMUrAN. 'Die Stale of Colorado adojded the reeall of State ollU'lals 
two yenr*< ajro. The jufliev ot tlu* jrovernor of Cohn-a<lo look an acute f<n*ii} In 
<‘ur ’iiahi''irial <liHiouUies‘ many inontlis later. l.’rnhT the provisions of the 
reeall amendment as ado]H(‘d in Colorado it would ha\e refpilred a Kood many 
months to lune snhinitted (l»e <jues(|on of the reeall of tin* tfcivernor, for exnni- 
]»le. to a }w)pnlar \oie. Jn fact, at tlie tiim* tlie >uw‘!^ted. reeall oi tin* ffoY<Tnor 
<d' <'olora<!o \\us n'^'*»*d it was e''llma(<‘d by eohip(‘l(‘iit atlorne.V'^ that 

it would he imi'osslhie to remh a p*)pular \ofe upon that (luestiou with the 
ordinary le^^al oh^Ta<-h‘s inierpovctl--the onlltiary <!i(lleulties eneount(*r<‘d. to he 
<*\er<'ome. shoi*t of about tliroe inontljs before the ♦‘xplrathni of tlie term oi 
iidiee of ilie ;ro\(‘rnor of Colorado. Cnr term of fdlii e is for two years, ami iliere 
w<*re jjrmlual ^llJlif nhi<': to he o^er«olne In the Slat(‘ of ('olorad(> whleli pre- 
ventod nie trial of that experimonl. 'I'lii* niatler was wid(*l.v «l}seussed in 
Co!orad<» during: tIicm* troiihle'*:. 

Coinmis.'^ioner \Vj ins'Wk k. Tln’iad’oia* the n'lall was md resorted to? 

Mr. <*os'ii(.\N. N<*t as io that partionlar oilin*. 

Commissioner Wkin'-hh k. I>o >ou know of any l>etier way, Mr. (’ostljian. that 
tin* p<*oplr of the Stale of Colorado eonid make it )>ossihl<‘ for tin' workers of 
tin* Stat<* to pnnNli a «l<‘rela-t oflicial than tliroujrh the nnsllutn of tin* recall? 

Mr. ('osnoAN, Personally. I am jt strong heli4*\er in the system of the recall 
tunl have loiijj )>n!di( ly advoeai<*d It in iny State. Mr. \Velnsio<*k. 1 hollove, 
Imwever, that the reeall. tint initiative, ainl referendum are alike far more 
effective In tlieir indin*et intlnence tliaii in tlieir din'et. 

Cominissioner Wkixstoc k. Now. KraJitinj: tliat all that, you point out Is just 
as jou point it out. txrantinj; that in the judjtineid of tin* work<*r8 In (kdorado 
the ;rovenn»r hatl not been etli« I**nt in eiihnaln;; the laws, and jxrantiu^j^ that It 
would have iinolved lime and labor ami (‘xpeiise to make nse of the recall, and 
jrrnntin;; that if the re<all liad ln*en vmeessful. it wanild have taken away from 
the governor only tliree months <if Ids adiniidstratlom hut des])lte all that, 
wonhl tliat not have been the nn»st otT(*etive way of ostnldislilng an example 
ti» otlier public omdals and burning it into tln'ir hearts tli.at unless they per¬ 
formed their <lu1 ies and enfor«'<*d tlie laws tliat they wonhl he subject to the 
same sort of legal treatment at the liarnis of the voters? 

Mr. CosTHtA.**?. From the .standjxdnt of other ofllelals, T think that Is true, 
hut one of tlie ditiicnltles a)>out using these great Pk»1s of democracy, as they 
are termed, is that the taxpayers are jirom* to i-ritlelze fn»c|u<*nt elections, and 
the expenses connected with them, and to blame the promoters of such elec¬ 
tions for wiiat they are frequently Ineliiasl to term “unnecessary exi^nse,” 
m that you frqueiiMy will not obtain the same popular jmlgment undlmme<l by 
passion and side currents in swh e1eeth)iis that you will In the or<llnary p<>pular 
ele<'t1ons. 

Commissioner Wei.’^stock. Xow', theti. on the f»ther hand, Mr. Costlgan, if 
the violations of law's were so flagrant as el«ime<|, wlien couhl the voters of 
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CSoJorJulo •y«r h0(»<> to get fcaotlier <»BibtBatlon of tlreunistanoes {iffeettne so 
many people as were affected by tills industrial strife in Colorado, wl*eo conhl 
tliey ever hojie to have a lietter ojiportunity to exorcise tlie rigid of the reicaU 
and slaw Its ^'ectlveiiess than they had jast at Unit iMiitIcular time? 

Mr, OoBTtOAX. I have laen u fairly close olwiener for u great many years 
of the course of eUctions in Colorado, Sir. M'eillsUK'k, and I Jierer knew a 
State election in (’oloiado in which all other elections did not seem relatively 
unliii[Mjrtniit. W'e have had hiiisdng public issues year after year in that 
Slate, aiKl what apiiears to you an extraordinary situathui as indk-ateti by 
your (inesllon, from tiie standi«ilnt of iiiany xxders of Colorado did not appear 
so plieiKsaenal. Thus it was dithcult in Colorado and it is always ilillicuit In 
Colorado to ai'ouse pahlic opinion to the actual pressing inmiediacy of tlie 
jiroblems piesc'uted, whellier in a local el.ts lioii or in an onlinary ekx'tioii. 

Commissioner M'ErxsTiH'K. 'M'ell, tliat lieiiig tlie cn.sc, then, of wluit value is 
the iwall. Why have it on the slatnle hooks? 

Mr. CosTio.cx. I lielieve It Is vuluahU“, Mr. Weinstock, for most of the reasons 
that have been assigned In the testimony liefore tiie eommi.sshin. I| is valuable 
for its iio.ssllile use in tlie humiliation of iveivant imhhc olhcials; valnuhle when 
a public ojiinion can he arousisl lo exercisi" it iiilclligeatl.t ; and valuable as 
many rights are \aluahle which may not theinsehcs be exercised. I have in 
mind, in tliat lonneclion, lliat the recall is simply llic asseilhm in governmental 
affairs of a jirlnciide w lilch is as old as tl'i' law of agency— tliat wiicn I la* agent 
liroves fiils(> to liis tnisf ilie peinei]ial nmy ,si'l liim aside anil substitute n new 
agent in ids siead. 'J'liat peliKiplc, in m.v ojiinion, ouglil to lie estalilislasl in 
active goM'riiineiital alTairs as a iiriiieijile, e\eii if it does not operate in a par¬ 
ticular eicetlon hi iiraeiice, .hi't as tlie rigid ef inanliocul snlTrage or womanlioisl 
suffrage, in my oiiiuion, slnadd Is- allowisl to men and woineii wlH*ther they 
wisely or miwisel.v exercise tin' loliiig privilege In a imidieidai' elwtion. 

Coiiimissiomir IVkinstikk. A |siint of liifoniiation. .Mr, Cosligan: In lids eie- 
I'ular letter tliat was isstasl li,\ tia- sieiLers niHlee date ef laniM-e. Coin., 

21’. 19H—ill the eeeni'ds it is lieadcd ".V Call to .tenis "—dal tliosi' words ajipeai' 
in the eirculiir llself? 

Mr. Co.sTi(iA.V. J don't know, .Me. tVeinslink. I liiid nolldng lo do wiili its 
preiiarutioii. and 1 never saw il. In Jle. Ivy I.edlahlee Iwe's iniidivatUm it is 
teriiasl “A Call to Jieljellioii." 

Commissioner WKissToeK. Yes. 

Mr. CosTlk.v.x. .Vgain, 1 sliould lilie lo eefee lo ^ie. l.avvson, if .von desire to 
know tliat iiilormiiliun. 

Comiiilssloia'r WnixseoiK. Yes; I should lie glad lo Know tlial. 

Mr. CoBTiGVN. it Mr. l.avvson knows. 

lESTIMOUy OF MB. JOHN B. IAWSON—Kecalled. 

Coinmissloner Winx-sTocK. T will asl; you to answer llial qviestiou, Mr. t.aw- 
son; how was tlial eireular letter lieadislV 

Mr. I.AWso.x. 1 don'l reeall exuetly iiovv, Mr. W einstock, omiand. lull I think 
we can gel a coiiy of tiie original eireular. wliicli miglil speak for itself. 

Commissioner WKi.xsroi iv. I think we liave ii copy of it in our records, 
lliougli It is not convenii'iit to look it uii at llie moment. It reads liere, 1 .s<s‘, 
“A Call lo .Yrnis." 

Clinlrmaii W'.vlsu. We luive laid it introdiieed in evidence several Limes. It 
sajK, “A Call In Anii.s." 

Commissioner IYkinsioi k, Tlmt Is tiie original heading. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. Tliat Is tJie original. 

Onnnilssloner I,e.\no.\. That is tlie original doiument. I luive seen It, and 
It is lieaded, ".\ Call to .\niis." 

Coimaissioiier Wkcnstock. That is all, tlien. TIumU yon, Mr. Igiivscui. 

Chalrinnu W’ai.mi. Comiiiis.slonev ISallard- 

Coniiiiissioner W'eixsiock (interniptlngl. I meant tliat was all with Mr. 
Lawson. 

TESTIMOHY OF ME, EDWABD P. COSTIGAM—Continued. 

Ooraniisskuiier Wktkstock. For your infonnatlon, Mr. Co-stlgan, let use read 
from tile te.stimoii.v of Mr. Mitcliell given liel'ore tlie commission on yesterday; 

“tfuestton. You made the slatmiient. Mr. Mttebelt. tliat while there were 
extenuating ciministnuoes to connection with tlie Colorado situatton, to cwi- 
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nectlon with the Issue of tlmt Call to Arms, that you nevertheless considered It 
wrouK. nn»l that if yon had been In the si like you would not liiive slmusl the 
• Call to Arms.’ Will you state to this commission why you regard that ‘ Call to 
Arms ’ as wrong? 

•‘Answer. Well, as I understand It, under the laws of the United States men 
do not have the right to make calls to arms. I may say that I am Informeil 
that the men who did make thes<‘ statements did not understand that 11 was 
contrary to law. I am told that they were adviseil by counsel that under the 
Constitution of the United Slates the right to hear arms Included Ihe right 
to Issue a call to arms, and I think In that rcsptstt, legally, there was a dis¬ 
tinction which was not recognized. The right lo hear arms does no! legally 
mean a light to issue a call to men to gather arms. 

“Question. In your opinion, then, they were hailly advised? 

“Answer. I sliould not say that. I sluaild say the conditions, the state of 
mind In which Ihe men were pliussi or (lie men found thoiu.sehes at that time 
accounts, perhaps, nua’e than anything else for llielr action." 

Now, In how far. Sir. Cosligaii, are ^ou in aciurd wilh the iittiludc taken by 
Sir. Mitchell where he sajs it was wrong to have is.sned Unit call, and lhal It 
was in violation of law. 

Mr. CosnoA.v. The constitution of Ihe Stale of Colorailo. Aiilele If, section 
13, contains this language: 

“ The right of no person to Keep and hisir arms in defense of his home, person, 
and iiroiHhiy, or In aid of llie <l\il powers wlieii lliey me legally snmmonoil, 
shall he ealhsl in (piestion." 

I assume that if was under Unit provision of Ihe constitution Uml the legal 
advice given, if it was given, ns Mr. Mitiiail test Hies, was nifered. 1‘eriiilt me 
t<i .say I had noUiing to do vvilli counseling at Unit time willi reference lo (ids 
call or any pliasc of it. I’ermit me also to say, Mr. Weinstoek, tliat I <lo not 
believe it to lie Immnnly possilile to say aeenrately wind a man would do under' 
the provoeutioii wiiieli was given to tlie signers of tliis deelaration, wiUiout 
being in tlie mtiial situation. And lliai is one of I lie reasons wliy I nsItiHl— 
why I tiaik Uie lilieii.v lliis moniing of reiinestiiig (ids commission on liehaif 
of tlie Uiiltod Mine Workers of .Vmeiiea to liear tlie story of Uie.se women wlio 
passed tinnugli .\prH 20 in tlie tent colony, nt I.udlovv. 

Some of tlie signers of tliis doenimmt were close friends and nssoeiates of file 
men, women, and ehildren wiio dle<l at I.udlnw. Tliose people had aeUst in eo- 
oiieration UirongU a good many montlis in gain ends Umt labor considered liulis- 
pensalile for Ilie protection of tlic most elenicnlal riglits. And tlie eniulition 
wliieli arose at I.ndlovv was one, as siiggesied liy Mr. Mitiiiell. in wiiiili the 
jieople wlin liveil at I.ndlovv tiflillaled witli tlie United Mine Workers of Ainericii 
laiieved if it was not a fuel. Unit lliey were lieing set upon and liad lieen set 
upon liy armed tliugs ratlier tlian liy representatives of Uie State of Colorado. 
I wish in tliis eonneeUoii to read Inle the record two or tlirtK- pliriises from the 
iiiilitary eommission reiiort prepared liv Messrs. Ilongliton, Van Clse, and Dunks, 
tliret* memhers of Uie militia wlio iii-st investigated frnm the staridpoiiil of the 
State MiilUa of Colorado wlnit lind oeeiirred at I-iidlow. Among otlier things, 
tlie reiiort eontaiiied tliis langiiiige: 

“There is no (luestion lint Unil Uiere were Inslanees vvliere Ihe mine guards 
unnecessarily jnovoked the residents of tlie tent colonies"-- 

Ueferriug iinvv to tlie time preceding the 2(lth nf .Vpril, mid iierlinps liieinding 
Uie day as well — 

“tlie.se latter in turn .seemed linnestly tn lieiieve tliat tliey and tlieir families 
were in danger from tlie mine guards. Tliey Uierefore armed themselves for 
protection.”. 

On the ninth iiage of tlie .s.-ime reiiort we iiave tliis Imiginige, vvilli refereiuv 
to tliesc mine guards in Uie Slate Militia mid Ihe strikers: 

“The intensest hatreti of eiieli other in their lieurts; ri-ady to fly at eaeli 
oUier’s throats.” 

Witli reference to tlie partleular events preceding I.udlovv, we have tliis 
tleserlptlon: 

“ Priietiealiy all Xiitionul Onards wore eiill.stert aliont the middle of Aiiril 
nmoog tile superintendents and foremen, tlie clerical force, physicians, store¬ 
keepers, mine guards, and other resldeiils of the coal camiis. Tills unit of tlie 
National Guard was designated Troop Imt .so recently was it reenilted Unit 
at the time of the battle at I.udlovv it liml not yet .selected its officers nor was It 
Bupplled with uniforms, arms, and ummunltion. When this company was 
called to reenforce the uniformed guanlsmeii at Ludlow its inembers iippeured 
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in floiht’s nnO rise, jn^Hinp.s oxoiisnbly, tu ilio bt'llef of tJje strikers 

thnt tJiey were tiriued lulue guards, a class ujucIj hated by the colouists.*' 

We have also on i>age 8 <»f this report—and earlier ilian jmge 8—the following 
language with refereiH'G particularly to the event that occurred on the day of 
the <lestru<'tion of tlu; lent colony at Ludhiw: 

“During (he evening I.ouis Tlkas and Jana's I-\> ler and an unknown striker 
were taken juisoners. IJeuf. K. K. Llmlerfelt swung his Spriugttelil ritlo and 
breaking liie slock over the Iiead of the prisoner Tlkas.’’ 

These Matenu'nts are lncori»<*rated in (be tiinlings, I stjy. made by three 
members td' the Slate militia immediately afPT or sh<»rtly after the trageijy 
iuid occurred at laidlow. In adillthni 2 women and 11 chlhlren were foun<l 
sniotbered ut laidlow. They were, as I say, close friemls ol' a number of the 
men wlm slgneil Ibis so-termed “Call to Arms.” And speaking for myself, 
Mr. Weinstock, under th<»se circumstances I am not in’epared to say wliat I 
should Inne done llie day after Ludhnv, liad I been called on t«) pass on the 
propriety of Issuing n similar call. 

('ommissloner Wkinstock. I\Ir. ^Iit<‘bell is (piiie in smcord with your feelings, 
Mr. (h)stlgan, Unit there were e\t<‘iuiallng ein'um''lam*es. Imt Ite expressed It 
as Ids opiidon that despite that fact he )egai'de<l the Call to Arms as wrong, 
and had he been in charge he w<aild not have ])ermitt<Ml It. in so far ns it was 
possible lo pre\eiit it, and lie would not have sigiieil the cull. Now, do \o\\ 
agree with Idm on that i>oinl? 

Mr. CosnoAX. I think Mr. IMIlchell did nof coiisidtu’. Mr. Weinstock. the 
whole range of jio.ssibilitles Hint might have al’b'Ui'd Ids cmiduct under the 
eircumstances, and without the slighti'st do^ire on iii\ part to e^ade your 
question, 1 wish to say tluit I think it is entirely inipi)ssilde f(U‘ men acting 
under the provocation nmler wldeh these men acteil, to pass, ex'cept in a purely 
siwculatlve way, upon >our Imiuiry. 

Coiimd.ssl<iner VVki.\.sto('K. Well, the is.suanc<* of tlnd <al!. Mr. Costigan. was 
either right or wrong. If it is riglit we ought to know it. sotd If it is wrong we 
ought to know it. 

.Mr. CosTKiAx. 1 am trying. Mi'. AVeinstock. to impress upon this comndssion 
tlie <lesirahility of liuvlng this story t«>ld and then I slaadd like to ask >on your¬ 
self how you would have* felt \ind<'r the conditions wldeh snrroiindiMl the ev<'nt!^ 
of timt day. I do not hesitate to sa.\ that, speaking from my own stamlpolnt, 
I should not luno adviseil the issuance of this particular cali had I been con¬ 
sulted. Ibil what 1 wani to impress upon tiie conindssioii is that from the 
standpoint of labor, as coneedeil even hy the most dlsiiiterest<‘d inemhej-s of the 
militia, for Capt. van Cise and ('apt. Danks are I)oth in (hat clas.s—fr<an the 
.standisdnt of labor, when the Call to Anns was issued I have no doubt thnt 
tliere was the feeling Hint It was Issued under tlic constitutional clause which 
I have quoted. It was issued with th(‘ idea of self-pi'eservation, and it was 
issued, as its very language imllcates. not with tlie design or purpose of taking 
lip arms against the autliority of the State <d’ Colorado, but solely fn>m the 
srnudpcdiU of protecting men, women, ami cldl<]ren against the depredations of 
men who were in the Slate Militia of ('ohu'ado, and who should never have 
been allowed to be employe<l In that service. 

('ommissloner AVkinstock. In yonr statemeid this morning. >fr. Costigan, yon 
pointed out—I <'an not re<all the precise language. Imt 1 think I have the sense 
of it—.\on isdnted out what you regariled as u iiotential menace In foundations 
sm-h as the IpM'kefeller h'oundatIon. Did I eati-li your attitude correctly? 

Mr. (’osTiuAN. 1 do not tlduk 1 used the word “potential ’’ In thnt connection. 
I s|>oke of our situation in (^dorado as In'ing potentially typical rather than 
exeeptionai, but I do think that I made it perfectly apparent, Mr.'Weinstock, 
lliat the Hfickefeller Foumlatlon, in my Judgment, Is being used to obtain public 
favor for men wlio are more or less careless »>f tbeir economic pra<'tices. ami 
who are playing by the very virtue <»f tlie appmliation they s(»eiire to hide the 
commission of economic wrongs. 

(Aunmlssloner AA^kinstock. You mean (hen, (Iiat It Is \ised, as It were, to throw 
dust In the eyes of the imhlic? 

Mr. CosTicjA.N. That would he one way of expressing tlie situation, I think. 
I stiggestwl that the mouth of crlllcism had b(»en closed by very virtue of the 
size of the henefaellons handeil out in these philanthropies. Men hesitate to 
criticize when large gifts are coming to them from tlie sources they would cHtT- 
clze in the absence of gifts. That Is wliat I had in mind. For instance, I 
have no <loul»t, Mr. AA’elnstock, that ministers in Colorado hove spoken In in- 
staiice.s less ojK'uly on ihe practical aspects of human brotherhood raised by 
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tUe Polorfulo strike because of !^enetits either reeeiveil or iiopejl fin* from liie 
soiirt-es thnt were eomiecttHl with tlie ei-ouoniic wrongs of which 1 Imve 

Coniniissiouer Wein.stock. So far ns T can recall the testimony thnt wiw '*\ih- 
luitted to this ooininlsslon in otu* hearings In Denver. It was testitieil by mem¬ 
bers of tiie c(»al o|>erators that the average wage i)f a Ooloraih» coal miner was 
$4 a (lay. Do y<m know, or have jioi any facts at hand that \>o\ild )»roYe the 
(•(‘iitrary ? 

Mr. (*o.sTJ<5AV. We had a great deal id’ tevtinnmy upon the wage qui'sHiin. Mr. 
Welnstoi'k. taken befin*e the cinigres-^ional committee, ami any tesilmi*n^ ahntg 
Unit line*, id cmirse. must first (if all be siibject»‘d to scrntlny, heeanse the i»‘« upa- 
tiiui Is admittedly more or It^ss setisonal. Men do itid \NiHk all the WiH'klng da,\s 
id’ the year. And ir was filt wiser, jts we considisaMl the (pn‘xti<in at iliat tlmi% 
Mid J ihitd; all parties agroMl that it was jiisler, ti>istimaf(‘ wau:i‘s rathiu* from 
the tnmual standard. 

(’oimaisslioua* Wkinmock. That is taking i'arnings rather than wages? 

Mr. (’osTii.w. Yes. 'There slmuld be in addition ai-'ininr givi*n with rcfi'i'isn'O 
til d(Hluctlon. There tire a great many iledui tliins that Ci«me <dT the amioints 
.\im mettfioni‘d, Ivut giuievall.N siH'aklng 1 tididv th(‘ ti“stlmony overwhelmingly 
shiiwed that no sni*h average as ,mi\i havi‘ ImliiatiMl prevalh'd 1luoughinit 
(’(dorado. M’e had lesiimi*ny in that Cimunlttee hearing tii the elVeot that the 
a\erage (‘arnings of a c«'al niimu* in nortiu'rn Colorado, pjhu* to tin* calling (d‘ 
tlie mn'thern strike, had iM^eti JfHod tii .fdtM) a year; and that after (h«‘ strike tint 
average wages IuhI gone ttp from .$<SbS to JfiilS a y<‘ar. Thi'si‘ wages, of eour'‘e, 
bi'Ing earmsl amiuig tlie mmuniim miners wlio wm'e giUlitig tlie mhnntagi* i>f 
the striki* coiulltlons in tin* nortla'rn held at that time. \V<“ fiiumi prelt.^ gi’n- 
(•rally tliat witness<*s testllled as a pr,ictii‘al mattiu* tliat tla-ir wages wer* less» 
by far, than lln* wages you )ia\e spoken i»f imlii-atiMl. 

Mr. Osgoixl, pn'slilent of tlie Vlctor-.\nn‘ricati Fuel (’o., dtrei'lly admitted that 
the wages in (Ndoraih) WiM*i* liiwia* tlian thosi* in AVyomliig ami .Montana, ami 
the same is true of the Stat(‘ of ^Vashlr»gti)n. 

Sp4*aking i»n the suhteil. Mr. (>sgo<M|. wim ouglit to he an null)orfl.\, ti’stih(*d 
as fidliiws livailing from p. -I.’W i)f tin* congri'^sjoiiril re«-(U'd|: 

“'Tlie ilny wagi* for tinihi'riuen in W.xoiinng is .S.‘l.-i.''i a <ln.\ ; in (’olorado, 
S.T12 a day; for track la.\crs it is lhi‘ same; for sled lirers in W.voming, 
ami in (^diirailo, $M.2o; machine runm'rs in M'yiuning aia* paiil JjiJkiM). and in 
('idorailii. }<‘kS-l.” You (?{»n si‘e tlien* Is no Cimtimiity. I am .lust giving .\‘aj 
a few of tlicsi*: Maclnm* lielpers, a da> In AVyoming ami in (Ndi»- 

ladi*. So I can not hgure tin* average. I i-an onl.\ say iliaf flielr wages, as a 
rah*. ari‘ idgher fiir day lalior than ours. Tins, id coursi*. refers to day lalmr, 
and 1 think tlie ti*stiim>ny rid’iU’red to contract lalior. Ihit tla* same paralhd 
I'revails. 

tienerally sjveaUing, ami t iinght to mention in tliat <'i»nneetion, 1 think. Mr. 
M'elnstock. as of cmirsi* tin' commission knows, that in Wyoming tiii* rnhi‘ii 
Mlm^ W(*rk(‘rs are under contract with tlie iiiMU’ntors. Yon havi* union i-iuuli- 
tions in W.voming a^w! mmunion i'iimiitions in t'idorado. 

Wi‘ hail 51 great ileal iif l(•stilm^ny in tlu* (’idorado lu'ai'ing wliii-h slniwi*d 
wagi^s mmh liehnv tlie wages id’ wliicii 1 Iiave spokiui, thrinigh ihslmtiims. a 
humlH'r id’ witnesses wiio testilieil almut peonage Itad w(»rkeil, as I ri‘im*mber 
their tesliimm.v, }ij))>ri>ximatel> twii montiw under ciuitrai-t. ami a largi* part of 
them were still in didif ti» the ei>mpan.\ for tlielr iirlglnal suppliers. 

1 ought to say. liow(Wi*r, on tills giuieral suhjiM t (d* wages. Mr. Mh'Instoek, 
that it was md the wage feature id’ tlie complaint whlidi was reganleil by the 
miners as mi»st imixirtaiit. The absence iif che< kwelghnien, the failure to have 
the social and ecomnnli* ami Industrial i»pportuiillles that men desire were 
also in my relation.^ with tlii‘ United Mine M’orkers id America reganleil as 
far more liiiiM>rtant tlmn the mere liaily wages idM>ut which you have been 
iiupiiring. 

(Nimmissioner ^YET^^sTOCK. That is all. 

('halrinaii Walsh, (’omml.ssloner Iwinnon wouhl like t<» ask a few qttestiims. 

(’oniml.s.sioner Lkn'nox. Mr. (’ostigan, there has ix^en much t(*stlmon.v as to 
the 1 ‘espoiislbility id direi'ti>rs of <*orpm*atlons. M'lll .vou please give us your 
Idea os to the responsibility of dlreidors to stmly and know smnetliing ahi>nt 
labor conditions In the cm’poratlons id which they are dlrectiu’s. 1 ilo not mean 
Jjttgal vesponsibilty, bat responsibility as men who are illreidlng Indn-siry? 

Mr. (’osTfo.vN. In my iiplnlon, Mr, Limmai. ilireitors slmuhl (11n*et. Tlmt 
is their legal fimctioji and tlielr aiorul function. If they are uiathlc to keep 
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In toucli with the Industries that come under their direction fiwn both stand- 
Iiolnta they should retire. 

Commissioner Lennox. Do you believe that the law should make any pro¬ 
vision of a specific ehuracter KOverning that phase of the duty of dlrectoi-s to 
take cognizance of labor conditions? 

Mr. f’oSTioAN. I believe, Mr. I.ennon. that the law should hold dlrector.s as 
to jHWSonal aecoiintnblllty for Improper working conditions and for luck of 
knowledge of conditions reasonably open to discovery which result directly 
In disaster. 

Cominl.ssioner Lennon. In the organizing of great coi'porutlous the Indi¬ 
vidual contact which existed a long time ago had di.sai>peored. Now, who are 
the respon.sihle parties in the corpoi’atioiis «ho cojiie as nearly as possible to 
that Individual contact Iietween the eniplo.ver and employees? 

Mr. CoH'i'iinN. The directors, uiaiuestlonably. 

(’oinmisxloner I.ennon. 1 want to ask jou Just a question regarding the 
matter of foundation.s. What limitation do you believe .should la- jilaced on 
foundations as to directorship, as to iiiveslinent, as to .services that should be 
llmllial, and as to whether or not dlrei-tipi's of foumlalions .should also be 
dlrtvtors of Industries In which the foundation has investments? 

Mr. Co.STKaN. Directors in imliistrh's should clearly not tie directors in 
foundations, if the nnal.vsis given Ibis morning of Ihe activities of the Kocke- 
feller Foundation In Colorado is correct. There is, of course, a divided duty, 
and it Is impossible, in my JudgmenI, willi eqiiily for a director to sit in tlie 
morning In one capacity and in the afternoon in anotliia’ and o|iposite capacity, 

Tile directors ought, of course, evi'rywhere, to iierinit private foundations to 
lie independent of economic conditions uitli wliicli fliey may lie called upon to 
deal. Tile investments, I tlilnk, students of ilm suiiject are'iirelty well agretsl. 
slionid be of a cliaracter wliicb would eventually consume liolli principal and 
inten'st, willioiit allowing too long a time for tlie disapiiearance of lioth. I do 
not know whetlier tliat covers tlie entire range of your question. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I want to cover this; tVe lind in liiese foundations 
llie declaration to lids effect, that tliey are to promote the vvelfare of mankind. 
Do .von Imlieve tliat siicli foundations—do you believe if sin li foundations are 
permitted to exist tliat there should be a more precise sfateinent of wimt they 
can do than tills liroad declaration? Is there not a iiosslliilitv of diftereina-s 
of oiiininn ns to wliat tlie vvelfare of mankind is, and siicii as makes sucli a 
declaration ns tlie only sulistantial one dangerous? 

Mr. CosTKUN. There is that danger, and tlie divided responsibility empha- 
Rlzes it. I should pn-for, however. If you are going to have private foiindatloms 
to see their jHiwers enlarged, provided yon can .secure tlieir independent nianage- 
inent. Yonr dltticulty lies more in that direcllon, I think, tlian in tlie other; 
but one of tlie dediiclions drawn in my tesiimony tills morning was (lull tin’ 
work iilanned by tlie foundation.s ouglil really to lie a governmentnl task. That 
under modern indtistriai organization il is dillii nil, If not inipo.ssihle, to get 
such an iiideiiendent use of foundation money as will guarantee the public 
ngainsf the abu.se of (lie olijects, however high sounding they may lie. 

Ooninils.sioner Le.nnon. Tliat is ail, Mr. Cliairniaii. 

Cliairnian AV.M..sir. Coninii.ssioner Ihiliard would like to ask a few questions. 

Coinnii.s.slonor J!.\i.i,.viin. Sir. Costigan. .viiii liave sn.g.gestisl, in answer to one 
of the questions Just asked .you. tliat a man vvlio sits on one lioard in the morn¬ 
ing and on another board In tlie afternoon iniglil lie intliienced In his attitude 
in the one case by ids atlitude in the otiier. d'liis morning you presented your 
niTaIgnnient of (lie Colorado coal companies in an exhaustive manner, and I 
(houglit tliat perhaps in your arraigiiiiieiit of (lie coal com|ianie.s you might be 
Influenced by tlie fact that you are retalmsi liy (lie rnited Mlini Workers of 
America and bad not given tlie coal conipaiiles quite full justice in their efforts 
to liandio their men properly and give tlie men fair and good working conditions. 

Mr. OosTio.vN. Tlie question is, I (liink. entirely |iro|ier, and, as your very 
question .suggests, my opinions ouglil to be criticizetl liy tills commission from 
the .standiwint of my views as a citizen and as an attorney. I do not attempt 
to jiass upon the justice of my own deductions, except in so far as they speak 
for themselves. Permit mo, however, to say this; TImt I believe your investi¬ 
gation will dLsclose tlie fact that tlie views I liold are not new. but were held 
by me long ago, long before I was in any .sense invited to represent the United 
Mine Workers of America, and that, without question, that is one of tlie reasons 
why I appear here to-day In that capnolty. 

Conimlssloner B.\r,i,.\nD. That is all, Mr. Clialrniun. 
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Chalnnan TVaush. Sirs. Harrlmnn would like to nsk some (juosUons. 

Commissioner Harbiuan. Mr. Costliean, I received the tollowliiR letter, which 
I would like to rend to you. It came this inornlns. and I would like to ask fw 
your opinion on certain subjects uientioued here. Tlie letter is us follows; 

“ My Hemi Mbs. IlAnntMAK: As you are the only nieiul>er of the Indnstrinl 
lielntlons Cominissloii wliom I hnve the pleasure of knowinK, I mu tnkint; the 
lllterty of addressing this letter to you. 

“The new8p»ii>er reiiorts of the testimony of Mr. .Tohn 11. 1-nwson before 
your commission are so at varlanct' with (he actual conditions existing in our 
ocml camp at Oakview. Colo., that I feel, in justice to the coni industry of the 
State of Colorado, that soua> of tlie facts as 1 know them siiould be iireseiitwi 
to you. 

“ I have been Interested in the coal imlustry of Colorado for tlie iiast 12 years 
and have always taken an active interest in our camp, not only liy a <'ontlmiou.s 
correspondence with our ollicinis Init by regular visits to the ndia-s of our com¬ 
panies. During the coulimiance of the late coal strike I visited our property at 
Oakview four or live times, so that I have a tliorough personal Itnowltslge of 
tlie conditions tliat exisiwl there. 

“We had knowleilge of tlie strike there more than two months prior to the 
date on which it was called, and a umiils'r of our emplo.vees left after in¬ 
forming us that a strike was imminent, sa.viiig thar tliey did not wlsli to !«> 
hlentitiisl with the strike ami wislied to remain in goial standing with our 
companies, so that they iiiiglil retain tlieir situations after the strike was endeil. 
This to me indicated tliat they were not dissatistiisl with the conditions that 
existfsl in our camp and that (lieir life tlieri' was not a burdensome one. 

“Our canii) jit Oalcview was on(‘ of the lir^t to lie attiu’ked. With alisoiutei.V 
no warning or indication of (roulite, on tlie morning of fieiitember 29, 1919, six 
days after the strike had liivii called, otir camp was fired upon by s»*vcral 
bodies of strikers and the lives of the women and children of tlie I'aiiip put lu 
inmiiiieiit danger. 

“You liave no doubt heard of the murder trials nown, taking place at Piielilo, 
Colo, which are of some of tlie sirikers wlio delilieridely aiiihiislied and killed 
four of our men and guards. 

“There are many other Ineideiits and particulars that I could give you of 
(lie conduct <if till’ sirike on the |iarl ef the millers, and :i ninnlier of oilier par¬ 
ticulars of the eondidons existing at oiir eamii, and the methods we use in run¬ 
ning it, hut to do this ill 11 letler would take too nnich space. The testimony 
timt lias been given hefove your eouiiiiission has had nothing whalever to do 
with (he eondidons of the eiinips and llie social life of die miners, exeeiil that 
given by Mr. Lawson, as Mr. Itoekefellot's leslimon.\ was ^e^y general and did 
not go into details, and it seems to me, to get at the true facts of die situation, 
the conditifins existing at more dniti one eompan.\'s camp slionid be gone into 
b.v your eonimissbin. 

“I would he very glad if yon conld aiiiioinl seme lime and iilaee when' I 
could talk tlie matter over witli you. 

“Trusting tliat you will bi' alili' lo arraiiae an inlerview liefore your eimimis- 
slon ends its sittings in tliis cii.v, I lieg to reiiiain, 


" yincerely, yours. 


“ How Miu Wn.i.KTs, 


“ Cluiirmun Eicmitvc CommUirc of the OoMnlc Coal Co., 1,0 Wall Street. 


Mr. CosYio-AN. Do you wisli me to ^suiniumt on tliat letter, Mrs. Ilarrimaii? 

Commissioner Harruian. Yes; if yon please. 

Mr. CosTiGAN. I do not su|i|ios(' it is iiecessav.v to .state, tnit I iHS'Iiaps should 
say that violence in everj form has heeii abhorrent to the attorneys wlio have 
been assoclnteil with me'lu these various liearliigs. hearing upon the Colorado 
situation, and we feel this partliiilurly Iteeause violence tend.s to uiiscttie 
the public judgment, so that the remedies which should be applietl for H<ieiul 
disorders are often iiostpoiieil. 

l*eraonaIly I hnve no iloulit that has been the effect of violence in the State 
of Colorado recently, vet we have had occasion a numlter of times to point out 
In Colorado that the first acts of violence In tliat Stale In connection with the 
.strike there were not on the part of the strikes. The first man shot in the Colo¬ 
rado difficulties, I umlerstaiid, was a man by the name of Llpplnt. a union 
organteer. He was shot Just before the sirike was called by a Baldwln-Felts 
Ueteidlve on the sti-eets of Trinidad. The very unfortunaU* .shooting at I-a Veta, 
Colo., for which trials are now being held in Colorado, was preceled by another 
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\inD)rtttnHte Kliootin.u: in < it> nf Walsenberc. nn a pul>ru' ntreet, where several 
imlon men w^ere shot withont any known onnse; ami in the same way there have 
been acts of violence plnylnp i>ack mnl fortln I think it is fair to say that 
almost ail of the preliminary acts of violence were not on the side of the 
strikers. 

With 1 ‘eference to Mr. Lawson's testimony, I think it sliould be said that he 
Kuve no testimony, so far ns I am aware, al»o!it cmnlitions at Oak Oreek. I 
do not believe that Is one of the coal proj^ertles (jf the Colora<lo Fuel & Iron 
and I think lie nas directlnj? his testimony primarily to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Ca).'h properties, and more particularly to the closetl camps outside of his 
tieneral experience throuKlnmt (■olorado. 

I may say, too, that if I am not inistakeji dur}n;i the lon^? hearing in Colorado 
)>.v the congressional no testimony of any constHiueiK-e was offereil 

with reference to the coudMhms at Oak Civek. I <lo not iM'lieve any testimony 
^^as olT<‘i’ed as to tho'^e early violalhm.s as to wiiich tills letter refers. 

(Nmdllions in northern Colonulo. It should be added, Mrs. Jlurriman, have 
always laam belter tlian lh<)s^* in soutlw'rn <.'ol(*ra<!o. Oak Creek is among the 
northern pro|K*rl!<•'<. The northern strike was called in lt)10 primarily as a 
strike for wag(‘s. The strike of li)l3 was in the sonlhern field, and it ought to 
be said tliat the conditions in nortliern (^)lorado liave neviT had tlu* severe 
features prevalmit In the southern part of the State, so that I should not say 
oft’hand that an investigation of those properties will not illselose a slightly 
better eonditlon tlian that ahoiit wliieli Mr. Lawson ti'slilied. And, of <'oiirse, 
the Cniteil Mine W<jrkers of Aineri<'a have no ohjeetion in the worhl to having 
the fails at OaK Creek or in any other part <)f C<)lorado tlior*Higlily investigated 
by this eonimisslon. 

(NmimissioiHT IIahkiman'. Tills was Onkiiale Co. M'ould that he at Oak Creek? 

Mr. CosTUiAN. 1 thouglit yon were referring to ,a )iroi>erty In Itontt <^muty, 
Mrs. Harriman. Mr. Lawson lias Just adxi-^eil me Oiat the property you refer to 
is ill Huerfano Co^Inl.^. ata) It is tlien in the southern )mu 1 of llie Stale, ami I 
tliink tlnit Is a suhji'rt that .>rr. Lawson would he tlie best witness upon. Hut 
my general rmnarks, I think, hohl in relation to tlie t<*stimouy not liaving been 
offered in nfferem-e to tlial property. 

Cliainnan M'\i>ir. (’eiiimissioiier 0'(.V»niielI wmihl like to ask you n few ques¬ 
tions, ]iU*ase. 

CommisNioner O'Connkiu. Have you tlaav the late issue of “Fails in Coii- 
nei'tion with the Struggle in (’olorado,” in which there was an explanatory state- 
iiieiit sent out reeently in relation to th<‘ salailiN of Messrs. Hayes, McLennan, 
and Mother Jones? 

Mr. (k)s'Ji(i\N. I hav(‘ it among my papers soiuewliere. Mr. O’Connell, and I 
am familiar with the publication. 1 referred to ii Ibis morning. 

(’oimuisstoner ()’( ‘oxnki.i.. AViien was tliat Issued? 

Mr. CosTioAX. Issuim! in .lanuary of tins year, T lielieve. 

(Commissioner o'('o\NKn.. Have you the original issue in w1dch the salary 
and expenses of thi’S(‘ three parlii's were quoted on page 07? 

Mr. Ci)STUi\N. I have. 

('imiinissloner O'Conneu-. I want to read into the record the original and 
then the explanation. On page 07 it reads: 

“The eomndttee in eharge of the eamjiaign in (Colorado consisted of Frank .1. 
Hayes. John JicLennan. and John U. Lawson. The re|Kn*t of tlie sivretary- 
treasiirer of the general organization covering the j>orii>d ending November SO, 
1013, sliows that out of tlie dally wages of the miners of the country there had 
been eollected money to pay, among other things, salaries and expenses as 
follows: 

“Frank J. Hayes, nine weeks’ salary. $4,Oi)2.02; Frank J. Ha.ves, nine w’eeka* 
expenses, $1,067.20: total for salary and expenses, .$5,720.12. Prank J. Hayes 
was thus paid over $90 a day, or at the rate of over $82,000 a year. 

“ For this same period of nine w<‘eks .lohn Mclennan received for salary 
$2,083..55; for ex|>eiises, $1,469.55—$66 a day. 

“ .Tohn R. l..nwson rocelviHl for nine weeks’ salary, $1,773.40. 

“ Mother Jones, whose sole duty was to agitate, received $2,668.62 ns salary 
for the .some jMTiixl—$42 a day.” 

AVhen our commission was in Colorado and the president of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron CV). was on the stand, I called his attention to these figures, and I h!ad 
before me the annual report of the general secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine IVorkers of .\merlca. from whlcii report tiiese figures w’ere taken. The 
report, however, was taken for a full year's salary and expenses for each of 
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these persons, whUTi Is here ertHliteil as nine wit'ks. And we asked If It was 
discovered If these figures were wrong and an Injustice hud been done these 
three persons, or four, as the case would he, what they would do In order to 
rectify the wrong. 

The J.'inuary Uulietin No. 4, series 'J. is'-ued .Tanuary 2. 101."), “The Struggle 
in t’olorado for Industrial Fris-iloni, ’ was issued signed by .Mr. ,1. F. IVelborn, 
president of the Uolorado Fuel A Iron Co., and this iteiu apiKoireil: 

"We are now authoritatively advised tlnir the tigures referred to covered 
a period of an entire year insleiid of onl> nine weeks, as stated In the bulle¬ 
tin; hnt «e are aKo ailtised that a coni*ci siatt-nient of the case would have 
been”—and then ho gives the inina's and ilie corrwt ligures, and so on. What 
I want to ask is in <;onip:n ing iId' statenaaii nanie la the original bulletin issvied, 
have you In mind wind the inirpose in limiting tlu'se salaries .at all, or these 
expenses at all? What was the pniiiose behind the issuaia'e of that? 

■Mr. CosTie.cx. I'resuniahly the olijeet was to discredit the eidllng of the 
strike and the cominiiance ol the strike, and to discredit the idleged grounds for 
it by suggesting that the ollieers of the Fulled .Mine Workers were large hene- 
licliiries of organized lahor. The )iurpose was lo suggest, 1 suppo.se, that thex 
jirolited largely both in ordinary limes and iirobably more largely In unusual 
times. The suggestion Is, of eourst*, that they have been guided In their 
activities solel.v b.\ financial consiilerations. In fact, it has been quite eonunon 
throughout the West to suggest that this strike never would have been called 
or prosecuted but for what are lernasl foiaugn agitators; ami hy “foreign 
agiiators" are meant thesi- ver,\ men, high ollieials in the United Jllne Workers, 
of whom J’rof. Sehgman spoke wiili sm h great praise in the article lo which 
I referred this morning. People are [irone, of lourse, to discredit those who 
for a tinancial consideration apiic.ir lo he mhancing certain opinions, and, as 
I suggested (his morning, ihe Itmkefelh'r Foundation, in so far as Mr. Ivy 
Leilhetrer Lei' represented it, loaned itself in a eritleal hour of industrial 
sti’uggle til the dis-.eimnaiion of ihis gross misinforination, iiol onl.v in Colo¬ 
rado, but throughout the counrr.v. The oh.ji'ct w.is to create public opinion 
favorable to the operators, and withoiil qiieslion ihiit oh.|ect was successful 
in a large mea-uie. It is (loiildfiil whether lids correidhai will ever reach 
thousands of people who rei'ehed the original information. .And it must he re- 
menihered in that conneilliin that the tise made id' these hiillelins was In n 
political lonlrioersy in thi' Slate of Colorado which determined what the 
••haracter of tlie govi'i nmeiit of the Slate of Colorado was to be for the next two 
,\ <'ars. 

Commissioner O'Coxm.ii. I have in mind to ask whether you considered 
this explanation—.\ou might s.i.v an apidogy -of Ihe error conunittisl or 
I'ifenst*: that that would I'eeeixe an.vlhing like as wide a circulation as the 
papers that had copied the original figures and used them when the heat of Ihe 
affair was at its height in Colorado, Ihis being Issued after Ihe strike had iM'en 
declartsl off, and little or no atlenlion having been ))aid lo it In a imhlic way— 
In view of lhal and th.it tlii' damage and iniu'tice ilone these men and women 
by holding them up as accepting or taking mone.v; the Inference I get from It 
is that the.v lo<)k mom'.v, large sums of mone.v, be>ond all reason, as salar.v and 
exiien.ses. that <lid not behaig to tlit'in—and thus, wllh a view to poisoning the 
minds of their members and associates against them—~ 

Mr. CosntiVN (interrupting 1. .And the public. 

Conuni.ssloner O’Coxxf.i.i. (continuiiig). .And Ihe public, that that was ilone 
by not ignorant men, not uneducated men. not unliusiiii'ssllke men, but men 
who were educated and In public life and In everyday business life, and was 
done with forethought of vvhai the purpijse was—cmiiparing that action with 
the action of men In the heat of battle, with women and children dying ns 
the resnit of the hatfh' in which they were engaged, issuing a circular headed 
“ A Call to Arms,” in the stress that the.v were laboring under—Is there, for 
Instance, any greater fault on the part of the men Issuing the Call to Arms 
than there was on the part of the men Issuing this deliberate statement of an 
iintruth for the purpose of absolutely bltickenlng the character of men wlio 
were lenders in that strike? 

-Mr. CosTin.vx. 1 don't care to pass on the last question. Mr. O’Connell, but 
manifestly this Is neither an adequate apology nor can it remedy the wrong 
donb. The pnbllcatlou came t<Hi late.—as suggesteil by you; It came after the 
strike was ended, after the opportunity was given the voters of the Stale of 
Colorado to meet the serious ixvlltlcal and Im'usirl.'il questions that confronted 
them. 
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Chairman Wai-SII. Commissioner Garretsnn, I tbink, has some ijnestions he 
wouh) like to ask ymi. 

Commissioner Gakbetsok. Mr. Costlgan, In regard to the letter that wn.s Just 
read from the Oakdale Coal Mining Co. to the effect that llie.v had not had a 
look-in on the Investigation is It not a fact that the Oakdale Coal Mining Do, 
through their pnsldent, signed the letter of Ma.v 4, a<ldress«l to the Piesident 
of the Uniteil .States, in which the.v completely and thoroughly upheld the atti¬ 
tude of the olltcers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in all the measures they had 
taken V 

Mr. CO 8 TI 0 .VN. I assume it is, because of your iiMpiiry, Mr. Garret.son. I have 
not seen recently tluit signature. 

Commls-sloner G.vuektson. If yon will turn to (he Bulletin \o. 1 of .Turn- 22, 
yon might he aide (o delerniine whether or not (hat is tlw Oakdale Coid Ci>. 
You will find It on page 10. 

Mr, CosTiovN, Page 21 here. 

Coinmisslouer Gabkktson'. The signatures are on page 21 ; yes. 

Mr. CosTiOAN. I fiiiil the signjitiire on ii!ig(> 21, us suggested. 

Coinmi.s.sloner GAliBKisox. That letter embodied the language, did it not. as 
follows: 

“ (tur position wllh respccl to the Cnihsl .Mine M'orkers of America is nlwo- 
lutely lndepend<*nt of that which has be<»n or hei-eafter ma.v be taken either l\y 
tlie Colorado Fuel A Iron Co, or by its ofticers or directoi-s or !)>• ilr. Rockefeller 
or John D. Ilockefeller, jr.. although we heartily iiidorsi- the iHisltion tliey are 
now tnkiiig." 

You will find that on i)age hS. 

Mr. CosTiQ.VN. Thid is I me. It is printed in hea\,v hlaek (Mie on that page. 

Commissioner Gaiiuktso.n. Mor(siver. dul n.il Had letter de<larc tliat they 
were, all tlie signers, eoiidncting (heir Imsiness and laid conducted it in a purely 
legal manner? In oilier words, in eonformmice wilh (lie laws of Cidoi-ado? 

Mr. CosTiG.iN. Tliat is Hie siilistance of it. 

Commissioner Gaiijiktsox. Bet'oi'e tlie ciaigressional conunittee—yon were 
n.skisi a inoiiieiil ago in regard to wages Unit olitained in Colorado mines—and 
before tliat committee It was stateil an average of .$4 a ila.v was montiomsl as 
olitaining. Is it not a fact Hint tlic miners presentisl for another .si'ries of tliose 
coal eomiianies Unit were repri'sentisl uiiiler tliesi- signatures nliicli sliowoil a 
general average not to exetssl S2.10? 

Mr. CosTIG.v.s, Tliere was ti'silmouy to that efl'is-t, Mr. Harretson. 

Commls.shaior (! vimnTsox. Was it evor dis|irmed any more Hian tlie oilier was 
dlsproveii? 

Mr. CosTiG.iv. It was ind. 

Cominlssionei' (!aiiiiet.so,\. Wliat was Hie allitnile of Hie pisiple in general 
toward the InvosHgaHmi of Hie .State militia iiiiiiie liy a committee of thre<> 
mllilia otlieei's. Iieiidc'il by Maj. Boughlmi. Did Hie i«siple of Colorado regard 
that as conclusive, fair, ami iletenniuative, or did tliey aid? 

Mr. CosTiOAN. Tliey did not, altliongh. as 1 said iKd’ore. Ciipt. van Cise and 
Capl. Dunks were anil are Iwo of onr liest eitizens. 

Conmil.ssiimer Gakiikt.sox. Have Hio.se Iwo idliiers eier lesHfnsl that Hie ehalr- 
mnn of tliat commission, a liiglier oflicial tliiin tliomselves in milUary raiik, nseii 
his seniorliy us an olllcor to circunisiTihe liutli llielr liberties of investigation 
and exiiressioii? 

Air. CosTTOAN. They have iiriviitely so slatixl, iinil it niiiy lie that tliey have 
puhlirly stated It to tliis eouinilsslon. 

Commissioner fiAKBEX.so.N. .Vs a general proposition. Avould an investigation 
iiiiide of an liidnstrial situation dmiiinatod Hholly h,\ either Hie employing iii- 
tore.st.s or the enijiloym intei-est lie receivixl by the public generally as conclusive 
or detcruiluutlve? 

Mr. CosTioiN. Alunifestly not. 

Commissioner Gabbetsoa. In tin* matter of interlocking directors In tlie vast 
charitable institutions ami vast industrial corisiriilloiis. it lias iB-eii lait before 
this commission lliiit tlie aUlllatlon witli one or the other wotdd in no sense 
cloud the .iudgment of (he other. We will take tlie declared purpase of one of 
the fotmdutions widcli is for tlie liettermeiit of liumanity. If a dlreetor In an 
Industrial eonuirutlon who put In live and a half days In the week In tlie pur¬ 
suit of dividends, putting on ail Hint the traflic would bear, as a sound ileflnltlMi 
or Interpretation of benefiting hiiiminlty do you lielieve he could lie entirely 
Impartial on a halt day In the week when he sat as a director of the philan¬ 
thropic Institution? 
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Mr. CosTiaAN. As I answered when JnterroKutwi before, I do not. 

Commlaslouer Gabretson. That is all. Mr. I'liatriimii. 

Ohalrman Wai.sh. Thank you. Mr. Oostlgiin. That will be all. 

Mr. Greene, plwase. 

TESTIHONT OT XR. JEROHE D. OREENE. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. .State .voiir name, please. 

Mr. Griocnb. Jerome D. Grwne. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And where do ,\f>u reside? 

Mr. Gbbknk. IIG East Sixt.\-third .Sfrisd. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Grekne. I am seru’etary of the lloekefelier Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. We hud prepureil iiere. Mr. (irisuie, some questions which 
are in leading form and widcli undertake to epitomize nuieli tliut Is to he In¬ 
quired about, and I will rend tlieni to you. of eoiirse, so tliat you may correct 
• any of them that you see lit to- 

Mr. Greene (interruptiiii;). Mr. Clinlrmaii. may I ask whether I may also 
have an opportunity to make a statement wideli I tldnk will Imar very closely on 
the iKilnts that have lieeii brouglit out as to tlie relation of Mr. Rockefeller (o 
his boards and as to tlie lailieies of tlie lioards eitlier before or after tlds 
question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and you may .select your own time or plain', if you 
think best to read that at the ineeptioii, whieli lias been done by a great many 
witnesses, .you may fwl at perliad libert.i to do so, or if you care to wait until 
the end of It, you may do that, or you may pick out such time as you wish. 

Mr. Greene. It is not that I Intend to reail the whole statement, hut there are 
certain points that I wish to bring out. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yery good. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Grke.ne. Mr. Roekefeller was asked by one of the iiuestlonualres recentl.v 
.submitted for a graphic e.vhlbition of the .so-calliNl inlerlocking dlr^>l■torales of 
the Rockefeller boards. I have had such a ciiart prepared. Mr. Chairman, and 
have coides liere for tlie memliers of tlie ciimmission. 

(Copies are here dlstrllmteil to the memliers of the commission.) 

I should like to read tlie names of tlie personnel of all (liese boards in alpha¬ 
betical order. It is as follows; 

Edwin A. Alderman, president of the Ihilversll.c of Virginia. 

Hermann M. Riggs, commissioner of lieallii, Slaie of New York. 

Widlace Buttrick, secretary. General Education Board. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

I’. I*. Claxton. Cnltwl States Comiuissionor of Education. 

Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus, llarMird fniversity. 

Hollis B. Frlssell, iirinciiial. Hampton Institute. 

Abraham Flexiier. assistant secretary, General Education Board; associate, 
bureau of social hygiene. 

Simon Flexner, director of laboratories, tiie Rockefeller Institute for Mislical 
Research. 

Frederick T. Oates, formerly a member of tlie personal staff of .folni l>. 
Rockefeller; chairman, board of Uusler-s, tlie Itiskefeller Institute. Generiii 
Education Boanl, and tlie Bwkefeller Sanitary Cimmdsslon for tlie Eradication 
of Hookworm Disease. 

Frank J. Goodnow, president, Joliiis Hopkins Fiiiversily. 

William C. Gorgns, Sungtsm General, I’nited States .Army. 

Jerome D. Greene, secretary, the Roekcfellei- T’oiindation. 

A. Barton Hepliurn, eliulrman of Hie iMinrd of dlivetors, Chase National Bank ; 
formerly president. New York Chniiilrer of Commerce. 

Charles O. Heydt, secretary to John 1). Rockefeller. ,!r. 

li. Emmett Holt, professor of iMsliatrles, College of iqivsicians nnd Surgeons, 
New York City. 

David F. Houston, Secretai-y of AgrIenUure. 

Theodore C. Jaueway, professor of iiKslietiie. .lohns Hopkins University. 

J. V. Joyner, superintendent of islucation. State of North Carolina. 

Harry Pratt Judsou, president. I’niverslty of Chicago. 

Edgar L. Marston.'menilrer of the firm of Blair & Co., New Y'ork ('Ity. 

John R. Mott, associate general secretary, luteriiational Young Meii’s Chris¬ 
tian Asaociatiou. 

Starr J. MuiqAy, uiemher of the itersonal staff of John D. Rockefeller. 
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Walter H. Pago, Aiiiorloan ambassador at London. 

Francis W. Pcabwly, Peter Bent Krlgbam Hospital, Bo.ston, Mass. 

T. Mitchell Prudden, tornierl.v professor of pathology, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. 

John D. Uo(.'kefeller. 

John H. llockefellei’, jr., iiresldent, the Hockefcller Fouiidalloii; cliairniao, 
Iniernatlonal Health ('oiaiiii.s.s|oii. 

Wlckim’c Hose, director general, Itileriiatioiial Hetilib Coinniissioii; formerly 
e.\'ecutlvc secretary, Itockefeller Sanitary Cotnmlssioti for tint Kradicatlou of 
Htaikuorm lJl.sea.se. 

Albert Shaw, etlltor, Heview of Uevlews. 

Theobald Smith, director, (leiiartnanit of animal pathology, the Itockefeller 
Institiite for .Medical Itesearch; fiprinerly |irofess<,c of <omparative pathologj'. 
Harvard Fnlverslt.v. 

Charles W. Stiles, Fnlted Stiiles Public Health Sei-vice; fonnerly scientilic 
secretar.v, Koekefeller Sanitary Comtnission tor the ICriidicathiii of Hookworm 
] ilseast'. 

.\nson Phelps Stokes, secretary, Yale I'niversity. 

C.corge E. Vincent, president, Fniversily of MInnespjta. 

William H. At’elsh, professor of pathology, .lobtis Ho|ikins Fniversity. 

, It ,voit will pertnlt me, Mr. Chairman 1 shottld like to stjile very brlelly (he 
way in which the.se boards have bemi constituted. 

Fta- a great many years, Mr. .lolin It. Itockefeller, fhrottgh his oflice asso¬ 
ciates, carried on iiliilanthropic work along lines similar to those Indicated by 
the titles of these botirds of whh h T will remi (in' titles oC: The Rockefeller 
Fiaindatlon, the International Health Commission, the China Medical Hoard, 
the ItiH'kefeller Sanitary Commission, the (ieni'ral Eilm-allon Hmird, the Koi'ke- 
feller Institute for Medical Itesean h, and (he Hoard of Scientilic nireetors of 
the Itockefeller Instilate. .\s time went on, lie thought it would he advan- 
tageiats to make niore permanently available I'm- the henelit of tlie public the 
experieni-e of his ollic(>, which, I may sa> as a newcomer Inlo it, had won well- 
nigh unher.sal .'ipprobation for the general principles which were represented In 
Ills giving. 

1 shall have something to say aliout those principles a little later, wltii your 
permission. 

Determining, then, to alienate perpetually from himself and put Into the 
liower and iirotecllon and control of tlie Slate separate organizations and funds 
for carrying on these lines of work, be luil into tlmse lioards, in the first iilace, 
the grott|i of men to whom cbietly In constant coihiboration wiili him was due 
the credit for such wisdom as there may have been in wliat had been known 
ns the Rockefeller method of giving. In the executive committees of these 
boards you will liiid repeated the mitiies of three or four of those men In each 
one. 

Some (inestions have been asked ns If it were necessary to dlscovt'r by in¬ 
genious Inipilry a fact which is itatent, naniely, the veiy striking intluence 
1 ‘xerted on the.se bonrd.s by the group of men who have been assoeiatwl with 
Mr. Rockefeller. In other words, .Mr. Rockefeller, in giving for all tinie to the 
peofile of this I'ountry a large part of his fortune, wlshtsl that the Initial impulse 
to the work made possible by his gifts should be given by the men who had 
determlne<l In general their character in the preceding years. And while for¬ 
feiting all his control for the future ami very detlnltely liniitlng his control 
for the present, Mr. Rockefeller, by that process, made more largely tivnllable 
to the public funds which had previously been exclusively under his domination 
and control. 

Now, one of the next steps to be taken in the organization of these boards 
was the addition to this nucleus of men frankly representing the experience of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s ofiiee other men holding positions rtf trust and prominence In 
the conntrj' who had and have the conlirlence of the American people. I have 
read you their names, and no question or Insinnation which may have been 
beard here will for one moment check the confidence of the American iteople in 
(he character of-those men as men would not for a moment be a party to benevo- 
lence.s w'hlch were secondary to the consideration of promoting the pectinlaiy 
welfare of the donor. The question hardly neetls to be stated It Is so latently 
absurd. 

Now, reference has been marie to the interlocking of the dlreetorntes with each 
other. The word “ Interlocking ” has been given a bad name for a perfectly 
obvious reason. When a man Is a director of mie eomiiany and In such a capacity 
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sells goods to another ronipnny In wliU-h he Is n director he.^inn.v nse the in¬ 
fluence which he thu.s lias for his own individuiil i)roftt. Is there miythiug 
analogous to that in tlie action of a man wlio at one moment is giving a part 
of his time to the public .service on llie cHlucatlon board uml at another moment 
as a member of a sanitary commissionV Certainly the amdogy inis absolutely 
no bearing in the matter, and the only drawback, tlie only ol>Jectlon to such in¬ 
terlocking is one wlilch I’resideitt Kllot state<l, tlie limitation of tlie time and 
lienith and strengtii of the men. 

Tliero may lie, it is true, a iiuestion of inlerliK-kIng as liotwoeu momlan's of 
Mr. Kockefeller’s boards and the boards of institutions tliat are aidinl by Mr. 
Itis-kefeller. And as to that I \\ ill say, althougli tiiere is no rule or law on the 
subject, that tlie unwritten rule of his olliee lias lieen Hint tlie members repre- 
■sentliig him on these boards do not accept trusteeship and illrei torship in otlier 
plillantliroplc Institutions. * 

When, to sjieak iM'rsoiially, I lanie to into Jlr. llockefeilet's olliee and became 
a member of the (leneral Kdiication Itoard I resigned from tlie lioard of oversiws 
of Harvard University and from tlie board of trustees of a local scliool for girls 
and from an academy for boys. That is the unwritten rule, designed witli just 
that Intention, of enabling the nietnliers of Mr. Uockefeller's hoard to niaintaiii 
as independent a position as possilile. 1 went into Mr. Itockefeller’s otlice, Mr. 
Chairman, in T.>12 from the position of general manager of the Itockefeller In¬ 
stitute for Medical Ilesearch, In whlcli I was a salaried employee and not at. 
Hint time a director or trustee. 

Shortly after tlie estaldi.simient of the Itockefeller Uoundation we earnestly 
considered what Its policy should he, wliat liniitatlims. If any, should lie set up 
on the cliolce of future tnistee.s, because, Mr. Chairman, 1 l aii not Impress iiiiou 
>011 too strongly the fact tliat if yon and tlie imlillc feel conci'riK'd as to the 
future control of tliese lioards you can not possilily feel a greater degree of 
anxious interest and solicituiie than wi- who are the trustees of these lioards fiiel 
oiirsi'he.s. And If there is any subject to wliicli we have given earnest consid¬ 
eration it Is eMictly timt siiliject. At tlie first meeting at which we had time 
to consider at length our policy I took tlie liberty of iiri'sentlng, on my own 
respoiislhility and without previous con.sultatlon witli my associate.^, a iiieuio- 
randuin in wliicli 1 formulated cerlnin general principles and lailicies of giving 
wliich seemed to me as an oliseiwer coming In frmii file outside cliaracterlstlc of 
Mr. Uockefeller’s otlice and of tlie boai'ils estalilislied by him. While tlie founda¬ 
tion did not adopt tills memoniialiini as an olllclal expression of Its views, 
iievertlieless the memorandum was fiivoralily reci-lved as a fairly adisiuate ex¬ 
pression of iirinciiiles that had beiot observed. 

Tliese principles were slated as follows: 

"1. Individual charity and relief are excUnhsl. excejit ns Hie liidiriH't result 
of aid given to other Instllutlons well organised tor siicli piiriioses.” 

And that the Uockefeller Foundation is oliviously not well organlxisl for 
answering siicIi rwiuests for gifts and loans is very evident. 

“2. Applications for tlie aid of InsHtiitions or eiiter|irises that are purely 
local are e.xeliided. except ns aid may he given to these estnhlisliments ns models 
to otiier localities and as part of a general plan for Hie cucourngenieni or Im¬ 
provement of similar Institutions. Sucli a general plan Is that In nceordance 
with which the Oeneral Kducatlon Itoard has aided colleges and universities 
in all parts of the country in order to promote higher education generally. 

“ .S, It may be said that w lien an individnal or an Institution goes into a com¬ 
munity wlHi the intention of making a contribution to its welfare no gift of 
money, however large, and no mitside agency, liowiwer wise or goisl, can rnider 
a service of untiualified goial and permanent value except so far ns the gift 
(U- the agency offers tlie means or Hie occasion for evoking from Hie eoramuult.v 
its own recognition of the m-ed to be met, its own will to meet that need, and 
its own resources, Ixith material and spiritual, wdierewdth to meet It. Illustra¬ 
tions of this policy arc to be found in the work of tlie Oeneral Kdiii'iitlon Hoard 
and the Rockefeller Sanitary Coniinisslon for the Krndlcation of the Hookworm 
Hlsease. Financial aid given by the Oeneral F-ducation Hoard to isdleges and 
universities has been conditioueil u|ion larger aid being fiintlshed by the 
friends of those institutlon.s. The farm-demonstration work of the board has 
succeetled because the money contrllaiteil was used solely for the purposes of 
demonstration, and even the cost of running the demonstration farms was met 
by the labor and form (“qulptuent of iiriviite owners. The Kanltar.v commission 
has operated exclusively through Slate and local authorities, with the aid of 
State, county, or town appropriations. The work uccoluplISheU has been inltl- 
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otery nixl educaOonal, In no IcJOilns Hie Mnnmanitles serrefl la a atote 

of continuing (leiiemUwe on outsUo plillantlir(i|).r.” 

I « oiilil have you believe, Sir. Illmii nuiu and lueurtnerK of the OfBJimdsi^kta, that 
nobody can exceed Mr. John D. Kockefeller In the rJeeire to arold iwtemaJisBi 
Id giving. If he h»H made an.v contribution to the art of giving, It luts been that 
partlculur thing, aial It i« no iM'COgiilist'd In till* conulr.v. 

“4. In general It la unwise for an lustitiitlmi like Hie Rockefeller Fonndaliou 
to assmiu' perniancntly or Indeliniti ly a sluiic of file current expenses of an 
etidovved liwtltutaai wlikli it does not avowedly control.” 

1 mean by "aiowedly coutiol” runs itself oianil.v, just as the E<»ckefellc>r 
Foundatlcaa runs Hie Infernalional Ilcallli (Joiniuls.slon. 

"Such a coulinnlng relation inevilably earries wlHi it a conlinning responsi¬ 
bility for I lie conduct of Hi<‘ In^lRiitJon Hiat i.s adiled. The relntiou should 
therefore not be eiitored inlo unless witli (be ilelibenite Intention of assuming 
sucb rcHponsibilil.i ; for an endowed iiistitnlion a gift outright for coidowment. 
buildings or cajuiiiinent or .soiiie oilier sjieciHed purjaise, witicout arty condition 
to liauipcT (be f((tm'e fidiiiinistrntion and jiolicy of the Institutlcni aided, is the 
best kind of a gift from the slandpaiot ladJi of the giver and the Feeeivei-. 
Antecedent eoudlliona, sucli, fctt' esiiruple. as that the Institution shall be free 
from debt, that Its aceounllug methcsls shall be lii accordance with a^noved 
standards, and Unit cvideme sliall be gheu of sullicient inoinil and llnancial 
supfKirt from its own consliluency, may—ami, indeed, must—lie Imposed. A 
eontlniiiiig coiilrihiillon for current expenses and the Imidied eiMitinulng 
approval or respouslIdIJty for mauagenient tend to make the rewiver subsei'vieiit 
to the giv(>r, thus detracting from (he nicei\er'.s lnde|>enUenee and self-resja'cl, 
and, consequenlly, from his ellicienej.” 

That, If anything, Mr. Chnirmuu, is the policy of giving in Mr. Roekefeller'.s 
office. 

“!5. On the other' hand, the Itockefeller Foundation must carefully "- 

Chairman W.vlsh (iuteJTUjiling). iVill you read that lust imragruph again? 

Mr. Git£EX£. “A continuing contribulion for curreiU e.xpens<>s and tlie Implieil 
continuing ai>provul or rosivonslbllilv for maiiageiueiit tend to uvake the receiver 
subservient to the giver, Ihus detrueting from (he receiver's ludeiamik'uct; and 
self rc-sjiGct, and, cou.scvjuentl.v, from his efiicieney. 

“5. On tile other hand, the itvs'lcefeller Foiindatiou must carefully avoid 
the dangers Ineldeiil to gifts in [leriietuity. Ilaviug the qualities cef la'i-maaeace 
mid uulversnllty U is bettv'r able Hum any private iiHlividuul to adiiiit its gifts 
from generation to geuerution "—and by ix'i umuv'nce, i uieaii, that It is a cor- 
Iioratlon, not an Individual; iiiid ivy nuiversallty I naqin that it Is for the 
betterment of mankind; it is not iiiiiiled to vduciition or puivlic boultli—“it is 
better able tlmu any in-Ivate Individual to avlapt ils gifis from geuoratlon to 
generation to tbe most urgent needs of Hie time, it sbould tJierefoi-e lie eiirefiil 
not to hamper ils own trusits's nm- the Inistees of vdlier instltntkms by gifts in 
Iierpetully narrowly limited to particular usi's.” 

lieference was mavle tills morning to tlie ohsoieseenee of certain j>liilutliro|iie 
purpose.-i. Tlie Rockefeller Foundation was chaitereil vvilli that danger sjieeill- 
caliy In mind. 

“Tliese consivieratlonK may often lead the Rockefeller FouiKlation lo make its 
gifts from year to year, or for periods of 5. 1(1, or 1-5 yam's. Tills w'iti usually 
be the uise when tlie olijcst of (be gift is tliut of initiating or deimoosti'ating 
some Improveuiejit especially alvaig lines of edueation or public health. Gifts 
for eudowmvait will therefore piolmbly be rare aad tliey will be strietiy limited 
to institutions wideig like wcdls-staldislied colleges cw universities, are destined 
to be permanently maiulaliUMl by tlie endowment nietiiod as dhitifiguished fivoiti 
tbe metliod of supjvort by puliMe taxation. 

" 6. As between ob.)ects vvliich are of an Iminodiately r^edlal or aHeviator.v 
nature, such as ns.vjums fur tbe orphan, blind, or orijipled. and those which go 
to the root of Individual or .social iil-bcing and lalsery. tbe iatter objects are 
preferred—not because tlie former are uuwortliy, but becanse the latter are 
mure far-reaehlug in their effects. Moreover, there are many charitaWy dis¬ 
posed persons to wlvom mneUlnl and nllevlatory agencies make the more effec¬ 
tive appeal. 

“ 7. As a general rule it Is not expedient to entertain am^leatkais for the akl 
of projects, hovviwer uieritorious, that have not been carefully tlKo^t ost by 
their pi'omoters, so tliat the pviriioses t« lie aecojinvilsived, tlie fowa or organiza¬ 
tion to be einiiloyed, the persoas prepared to aasuiBe the iiermaneBt resptai- 
stbiUty for tlie project, the precise program to be followed and the uaottd of 
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fioancbtl support alrentty scoured, nin,v lie statwl with pre<‘lsioii as to Hit' liasls 
of tlie application. It may often lmpi>en timt KOo<t but Imlf-foniM'd seiienies 
are suggestcil, requiring only a vigorous initiative to bring them to maturity. 
The promoters of a scheme lay it before some phiiiinthropic iigeiuy, exixHting 
that if the suggestion is thought promising tiie initiative, tlie sutisequent re- 
sitonsibility, and tlie nt'cessury organizing etileteney will l>e siipplteil by tlie 
agency in question, tlie promoters either retiring or reiiiniiiiug as piirtiiers in (lie 
undertaking. Favorable action on such applieutiuiis must lie limitwl to tiiose 
rare exceptions in vvliicli tlie pliiliiutliropie agency sees in tlie iilnn llius iiii- 
jierfectly preseiitisl a suggestion that it can adopt, and for tlie develoimieiit of 
which it is willing to be responsible. JJut llie lliiiltatioiis of time, energy ami 
Intelligence In even tlie beat organization would not lie «iual to tlie demands 
made uixm It if it assnimsl tlie burden of studying and maturing every vngue 
tliougb promising suggestion made to it.” 

In the same memorandum. Mr. CImirman, I sahl, “ No grent plillantliropic 
trust can pcrmanciitly endure as n paternal institution far nlieud of tlie jaHiple 
in wisdom and foreslglit. Its Mlsdoin and foresiglit must in some time .sense, 
like the politli'iil governiiioiit, express tlie will and intelligeiiee of tlie peoiile. 
Its wisdom and foresiglit must at least lie suseeptitile of retaigiiltloii liy tlie 
lieople In order Unit tliey may follow willingly and efTts Ilvely wliere it leads, 
lu short, tlie isiliey of (lie trust must, in tlie long run, lie demiMTiith’. To ac- 
coiuiiiisli tills result a jilun sliould be devisi'd wliereli,v tlie aeeountttliillty of tlie 
Koekefeller Foundation to tlie tiisiple of the United States sliould 1 r‘ clearly 
e.vpressial tlirougli periodic reiiorts.” 

Again: “Tlie early deinonstratioii timt the foundation was .sis'klng (lie liest 
possible wa,v of keeping ali\e its sense of resiMiiisiliility to tlie iK'ople and of 
keeping in touch with tlie varied nnd cliaiigiiig neisls of llie country, woiilil 
have a moral elTect on llie public tiiat would greatly strengtlien the founda¬ 
tion’s position and enlarge its iiilliience.” 

Tlie iHillcy of the Itockefeller Foundation nnd its advisers is very well 
expressed !u regard to anotlier matter wlileli lias lieen brought liefnre this 
commission. It Is stated in auotlier doeninent to whieh brief reference lins 
b<>eti niiide in the answers to the questionnaires. 

iOvidently one Investiguliiai of imlnstriiil relations, or any Investigation, 
looms up in tlie minds of many as Implying an inquiry into disputcsl facts and 
(lie bringing in of u detinile ndjudicution and an apprul.snl. Tliut Is ver.v fill" 
from tlie spirit in wliicli tlie Ibskefeller Foundation has entered into the 
ipnstion of industrial relations. 'I'iie oiiicct is to supply, if possible, with a 
certain .scientific detaclimcnt the facts not as relatisl to any one dispute but 
facts wliicli are cliaracteiistlc of tlie iiidiLstriiil situation geiierully lu many 
places with a view to providing tlie fiimliimental .siH-ial and economic facts on 
wtiicli others wlio will determine piiiilic oiiliilon will make iqi tlieir mind. 

The committee of econoniisis wliicli was Invited liy the lliKikefeller Fonndn- 
lion to ailvise It lu regniil to tlie estnblislinient of .some sort of ]H'riminent 
organization made report in wlilcb tills paragraph occurs: 

“After full discu.s.sion tlie coininltttv was uimniinoiis in linldlng timt such a 
proiXKusi institute of economic re.senrcli should not at (lie outset attempt work 
directly educational in clinracter. Altliough it Is recognized tliat tliere is 
great need of popular education In economics, it is Inadvisable that such work 
of propaganda be uiKlertaken as tlie first or main task of an Institution for 
scientifle resetireh. Proper moans of piildielty sliould lie sought for tlie pnhlica- 
llon of tlie risnilts of its investlgiitions: iiut any systematic effort at Influencing 
pulillc opinion miglit, if at all. lie better fitteinptcil liy a seimrate organization. 
Quite apart from the exl.sttng disagreement of scholars even ns to many funda¬ 
mentals in economics wliicli wltliout careful iirellinlnary studies would make 
dogmatic teaclilng of doubtful utility. It Is essential for the permanent standing 
of an institute of economic researcli that it sliould early establish Its reputation 
ns scientifle, impartial, nnd unprejudiced lu Its finding and presenting of the 
facts as to economic and social conditions.” 

To illustrate what I said about paternalism I think I could linrdly do lietter, 
Mr. Chairman, than to give one graphic example- 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust a moment wltli the question, Mr. Crecne. Is the 
full report of timt committee of economists avnilohle? 

Mr. OsEEzvK. I sliotild have to read It to see whether the recommendations of 
the report were not adopted. 

Chairman W.\t.sit. Pleast- tiear that in mind. Proceed witli what you were 
going to say when I interrupted you. Mr. Ourretson asked In regard to that. 
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Ml'. Crkk.nk. I think tlie ilisposltlon of tliiit roiHii't wns referretl to in the 
iiiiHwers to the questionnaires. 1 want to give un exuiiiple of the kind of work 
wliieh 1 think can lie called characteristic and to Imve It judgwl by tlie con¬ 
siderations which tliose liave tiad in mind wlio linve tlioiiglit of the tnenace of 
sucli foundations and of rlic danger of putting tlie puhlic Into a .state of sub¬ 
serviency. 

You are all familiar In a general way witli tlie purpose of the Itockefeller 
Sanitary (.’oinnilssion for tlie Erudicatloii of tlie Hookworm Disease. lA-t me 
mention just one examiile. Wlien tiiat commission was lieing undertaken a 
iravellng dispensary laid lieon organized by tlie lisal lieallli autliorltles with 
tlie aid of onr sanitary comniisslon. It came, in tlie course of Its travels 
tlirough llic country, to a small village in a Virginia mountain county. In 
(lint village, living upon an impoverislicd farm, liarely aide to keep soul and 
liody togetlier, was a family of nine, living in a one-room .shanty—father 
and inotlier and seven cliildren—eiery one of lliem alllicted with tlie hisikworm 
disease, illiterate, and liarely aide to keep soul and liody togetlier. They were 
examined and found to be infected. Tliey were given tlie extremely simple 
Ireatment for the hookworm disease, wliicli ii.siiall.v cures perinaneiitly if the 
conditions are iiernianently iniiiroved—tlie sanitary conditions—and the dis¬ 
pensary pased on. 

Two years later on revisiting tlint fiiriii one would find a two-story frniiie 
house Iniilt liy tlie fallier and elder .sons, tlie yminger children in sclnsd, the 
farm productive, at a total exiicnilitiirc of alioiil fl.lO per caiiila on tile jiart of 
Mr. Itockefeller's sanitary coninilsslon. 

Now, tliink of the economic eiiriclinient of tlie coiintry liy work of tliat kind. 
Wild can .say llnit flic application of yir. Itockefeiier's cITort liy tliiit act— 
and I am not sure lliat lliose iieopic eieii knew of .Mr. itockefeller. liccaiise tliey 
were dealing witli the puldlc-liealtli antliorilics, tlirmigli wliose invitation aloiii' 
onr coniiiiission lias done its nork—wlio can ineasiirc tin* ci'ononiic results of 
Mork of that type? 

Farni-denionsirulion work, wliicli tlie ficncriil Kdiicalion Itoaril iironioted in 
tlie .stoutli, and wlilch it conducted at an expense of lliree or four Inmdred 
llionsaiid dollars—I liave forgotten tlie cxait tigiircs—in a few years made 
liossilile an increase in tlie iiroductivencss of corn and cotton per acre to such 
an extent tliat if carried to tlie entire aralile land of tlic Soiitli liy metliods of 
ciiltliiition iiinl dr'iiionslralion alreinly known would make an increased aniund 
.\leld, 1 am told, in cotton iitoiii' of .$g40.(H)(Mkl(l per iiiiriinii. 

Now, how In tlie world Is sen ice of tliat kind going to be calli'd a corrupting 
or )iaiii«'rlzing service wlicrc llie nnin's own lalior witli llic inforinatioii siiii- 
plied [iroduces for him an overwlieliiiliig sliare of the linal result? 

A sliitenieiit lias lieen made wliicli seems to me so sirange and almost gro¬ 
tesque Hint I wonder If it was not made witli .some liuniorous intent but partly 
concealed. It was Unit in tile develoiinieni of such foundations as tliis pnblie 
crltlci.siii would lie stilled, ('an anyone sa.v, in lids presence and with knowledge 
of lliis licai'ing and of tlie lailillc agitation wiiicli is going on at all times 
tlirongh tlie press, Unit tlie Anierlcan iieople can not tlirougli publicity and 
public discussion criticize freely tlie gifts of an.\liod>? 1 could Iiardly liclieve 
tliat anyone could take sncli a low or timid tiew of tlie strength of tlie Ameri¬ 
can dcniocracy us to tliink tliat it could not inolect Itself liy free discii.sslon 
from any liisldions Inlliience growing out of sncli foundations as tills. 

Mr. ('iialrinan, lliere is one otiicr point, if ,\on will allow me, witli reference 
to tlie nppointiiient of Jlr. King. Tlie trustees of tlie Uockefeller Foiindatloii 
liave bi'cii lield very rigidly accountable for ttie condition of affairs existing in 
mi industry in wIilcli tliey liad a bond iiivestinent. I slionid not lie one to deny 
(lie responsibility nttacliing even to a bond Investment, although one must 
(litTerenllate lietween Unit and tlie responsiliility uttacliing to a stock invest¬ 
ment. lint sniiisislng tliat any of us found ourselves imt In tlie isisitlon of 
triistee for large funds of money wliicli liad to lie investisl in stocks and bonds, 
and conscieiitioiisly .songlit to discliarge (lie resiionsiblllt.v, not only by carrying 
out tlie terms of onr trust, lint by meettng such obligations ns attacheti to our 
ownerslijii of securities. Riipisislng we trletl to execute tliat trust properly, 
could we do more tlian to look tlirough (lie country for tlie man who seemetl 
to ns on tlie wliole tlie liest adviser on tlie general subject of Imbistrlal rela- 
tloms. and to Identify liim witli our orgiiiilzatlon, not witli reference to the 
adjudication of any particular dispute, but to guide us periimnently in the 
discliarge of our responsibility? 
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1 tlilnk perhaps I wrote the first letter to Mr. Kini; with roferemv ti> Ills 
coining into our employ, and I rememlH'r saying to him In tiiat letter that It 
might turn out tliut in the proi>er diseharge of onr responsihlllty ns the holders 
of investments we could ia>rlinps do a greater service to our country than by 
soK-alled philanthropic work. 

Now, gentlemen, we can not be held nccouuttible at the same time both for 
taking no interest wlmtever in that asiiect of our duties ami at the same tltiie 
for having taken the most intelligent and iiroinislng steps we could to inform 
ourselves as to those responsibilities, and 1 do not think that anyone can 
seriously maintain—anyone who knows Mr. King—that trustees or directors 
who expostsl themselves to his Intlmmce were on that account going to be less 
humane. less considenite of the rights of workingmen, than if. ns some one 
has .sahl. they were going to devote tladr time exclusively to promoting their 
Imslness to the e.vlent "that the traffic would bear.” 

We do not claim to have done anything especially laudable or cri'dilable, 
bur it is a step, and we think a pnvmising step in the right dtre<tion. 

We ilo not claim for any particular iilan that has been pul forward that It 
Is a final plan, that it has met all of the objections—It Is porps lly clear that 
it has imt met all of the objections—but as to whether our attitude has been 

one of unyielding ... complacency witli present conditions, 

or an attitude of open-nniaUslness ami lU'sii’c to do otir full iluty in tin* matter, 
it seems to me, Mr. (.■hairman, that on the whoh* the imblic will make a fair 
ami reasonable judgment. 

I should be very happy to answer your questions, Mr. (’hairman. 

(.‘hairman W.vi.'sii. .As I told yon. 1 am going to ask you these questions in 
leading form, and will ask you to be very fri-e to c<arect any qtiestion ami 
also any Inference that might not be drawn fairly fr<mi the <pies(l(ms, because 
1 bate iiad them iirepared by others, of course. 

Tile funds of the foundation amount to approximately .$104,lXK),(IiW? 

Mr. <!kkkm:. Acs, sir; that Is true; but it ri'ipiiros tins (|UaliticalIon, that 
(ertnln sums pledgeil—api>roi)riated and which are now liabilities of ours— 
arc still In our treasury because llie time for pa.vment, In accordance willi the 
terms (d' the pleilges, has not yet arrived, and we practically hold and are, 
inileed. resiion.sd)le l<a' funds in excess of the amount of our capllal, .$ltM,- 
(KKMKKL I'or exainiile, tlie ifT.'d.POP pledge<l to Wellosb'y (Vilb'ge has not been 
(ailed for under the terms <d’ Ihe plcslgo, and therefore ll heltis to mak(“ our 
total funds somewhat In (‘xcess of iplPO.tHKMKK). As a matler of fact, we made 
idedges to an extent which brought onr total unapproiirlated holdings on tin! 
1 st of .lammry soniewliat below $100,0P0,(KM), so tiuue was no accumulalhm. 

('hairman W.m.sii. The ftinds of the foundation luiiy In* Increastsl Imbdlnltely 
bv such future gifts as Ihe bmndalion may receive from any source? 

Mr. (lin.KXK. A’cs. sir; tlntl is tru<‘. I tldnk, .Mr. (’hairman. If we accept 
them. 

(’hidrmiiu Wvisir. 'Tlie. annual income of Ihe foundation Is now apiuoxl- 
mately if.'>,.AOO,(KK)? 

.Mr. CitsKXK. .\p))roximat(‘ly. 

Cbalrimm AVai.sh. Of this iticome it is providcil llial ^^.tKkVldd anmmlly 
shall be applied to such sjiecitic obh'cts within (lie coiqnpi'ide purposes of the 
foundation as Mr. .Tolm I>. itockefeller, sr., may direct? 

Mr. Gbkknk. A'es; the explanation of that Item, Mr. ('ludrman, is that Mr, 
.lolm I). Itockefeller, sr., through Ids office, had been for many years giving 
to a large immlter of charities which were worthy, which bad iterhaps some 
persomtl claim uimui him by Airiue of bis citizenship in New Y(n‘k and Ills 
residence In (Jleveland. Tht'y were not iK'cessarlly objects of charity which 
ordiuarllv waaild commend ihem.seivt's to the foundation as within its general 
policies, and It was thought that it woidd be eidircly proimr, provided they 
were clearly within the coriKirate puriioses of tlie foundation, for tin* foundation 
to relieve Mr. Rockefeller of the uclunl handing over of the money and uc- 
(‘(tuniing for the funds, but when any such gifts are made by Mr. R(s*kefeller 
tlie,v have to lie passed upon b,v the lt(K*kef(*ller Foundation, and a formal vote 
Is taken in each case, and it has to be approved ns coming wltliln Ihe cor- 
isrrate purisyses of the foumlatl<»n. If the trustees were requested to make a gift 
for purposes that did not come within the corporate purposes of the foundation, 
even If Mr. Rockefeller asked us to do so we should he oliliged to decline 

Chairman Walsh. Has any su<.-h circumstance arisen? 
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Mr. Gkkxnk. No, sir. As tlic list which has been sent to the comwlsalon 
with the questionnaire of .fnnuiiry 23 will show, there have been many pur- 
I)oses which tlie fomulution would have been very glad to matte contribution 
to on its own Inltiutlve. The largest was $2,500,000 to the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Ucsettrch, for the con.strucliori of new buildings and tlie enlargement 
of its work. 

(The (lupstloiinairc referred to by the witness is |>rinte<l among the exhibits 
as “(Ireene Kxhlldt.") 

Chairman W.vi.sit. Tliere seems to he no actual limitalion uisai the cor¬ 
porate laii'iiota'S of the foundation, ns sliown by the elau.se in the charter ns 
follows Ireadiiig]: “Any other means atid agencies which from time to time 
Shull seem e.xpedlent to its members and trustees.” Poes this clause leave tin,' 
foundation alis<dutely unrestricted .so fas as its imris)ses are tsaa-erued? 

Mr. (litEK.NK. It is rcstricttsi ullhln the legal definition of charitalde, eleemos¬ 
ynary, and (ildlanthropic work. Tliose woisls tire not in the charter and I do 
not think they iieisl to he. If there should la- anything ohjectlonahle—twer the 
border line—in the direction of a commercial or business undertaking, it would 
be profier of course for tlie attorney general to investl.gnte. or for such legal 
steps to he taken as might he uccessai’y. It would clearly be a breach of trtist, 
In other words. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the general law would aiiply to it? 

Mr. (JRKKNK. Yes; the general law would apply to it. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Of the trustees of tlie foimilatlon there are two members 
of the Ilockefeller family, .Tohu P. Ttockefeller, sr., and .fedm P. Kis’kefeller, jr.? 
is tlmt correct? 

Mr. (iKKESE. Yes, sir. 

Chairtmin W.vi.sii. Kour are now or have nsently las-n meinhers of Mr. 
Ilockefcller’s personal staff or secretaries? 

Mr. (liiKKNK. Y'es. 

Chairman W.vi.sti. They are .Starr .1, Jlundi.v, .Ti-rnme p. (ireene, Charles O. 
Ileydt, and !•'. T. (lates? 

Mr. tJKEENi-;. That is correct. Jfr. Clialrtoan. 

Clmirinau W'vi.sii. d’herc are salariisi (-midoy<s*s of the foundation, two of 
whom are on the (iencr.il ICdncation Itoard. Mr. WicklitTe Ilo.se and Pr. Siimm 
I'lexiier? 

Mr. (iKKE.NK. Pr. Flexncr is not on the (ieneral Kilucation Itoard. hut is 
tnist(>e and scleutilic dinstor of tlie Rockefciler Institttte. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. And a salaried einployiH-? 

Mr. (jKEK.Ni;. Yes; but re.sismsitile to ins trusU>es and not to tlie foundation. 

Chalriiiaii W.visii. Mr. Harry Pratt .ludsoii i.s piesi{|enl ol the Chicago 
Cniversity, endowed by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. (JRKENK. Yes. Mr. Chairinati. 

Chairinaii W.vi.sii. And Hie others, Charles W. Kliot and Mr. A. Itartoii Ilep- 
hurii, are the only ones not directly related to Mr. Rockefeller in some luisiness 
way ? 

Mr. (inEENK, My iniiiression is that Unit is correct. 

Chairuiiin W.vi.sii. Tlie meinhers of Hie foiindalioirs finance eonimitltS' are 
John P. ItiKikefeller, jr., .Starr .1. Murphy, and Jerome p. (liveiie. all of whom 
lire or have Insm until Hie last few days iiienihcrs of Jlr. Rockefeller's iier.soiiat 
stair? 

Mr. (JiiEEAE. That is correct. Sir. Cliniruian. 

Chuirmuu Walsh. Tlie iiienilwrs of tiie eveciilive committee are John D. 
RiK'kefeller, jr., Starr J. Murphy. Mr. lie.vdt, jour.self, and Simon Flexiier? 

Mr. Gkeene. Tliey are. 

Chairiiiun W.xi.sit, And you have been on Mr. Rockefeller's iwr.soiiul staff as 
secretaries or salaried employees? 

Mr. Gkeene. AVe liave been. 

Oliiilrman Wai.sii. The meetings of tlie executive committee of the foundation, 
iiccordiiig to Mr. Rockefeller'.s testimony, are regularly held at Sir. Rockefeller’s 
ofllce at 20 Broadway, and not only are general imlustrlal and financial intitters 
taken up at those meetings, hut outside persons, such ns Mr. Ivy L. I^e, who has 
no relation to the foundation, are tliere present and advise freely with regard to 
tlie policies of tlie foundation; is tliat cwrect? 

Mr. Obebnk. Yes; tliat may be true ns niHilied to informal conferenees. but 
not to meetings tiiai are ciiUed. That Is not true of meetings of the foundation, 
or of the exeeuHve committee. I want to say that It would not be Improper to 
luvlte Mr. Lee to attend the meetings, hut I do not recall that It has ever been 
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done la his ease. There are occasions when an ontsldor who haiifs-ns to is> (iri'scnl 
Is asked to stay, but my positive recollection is tliat has never mi'urriHl in tin- 
ease ot Mr. T,ee. 

Cluiinunn Walsh. Not assiiniiuit an> tliii)){ iniproiMn', l«it puftiuK tlic qucKtlon 
la order tliat you may analyze it aiul slve a corrt'ct liupressiou uUail it; you 
gather the point of tlie questlonV 

Mr. (iKEENB. I do. sir. HocUcfeller li.ns assocliited wltli lilin ii porsoinii stiitT, 
whlcli advises him with regard to his affairs, hotli huKiiu‘.s.s ami pldlnutliroidc. 
Mr. Uocketeller, in tlie discluirge of ids ditties as pri'sldent of the Uockel'ellcr 
Foundation is at jaufect libcrt.v to Invite tlie otdniou of aiijlsidy In or out of ids 
office on any subjia-t, and It is to be expeetwi tiiat men wito Iiave liis contidence 
In the office wouiil lie frequently consulted liy him with reference to tlie in tlvil U-s 
of tlie foundation, in the foriiiatloii of ids own opinion ami in the determination 
of his owti vote, liut, of course, tliat is a very different matter from identifying 
tliGse outsiders witli tlie foundation. 

tihalrman Waijsh. I gntliensl from Mr. Ihx kefeller's teslinamy given the otIiiT 
day that perliaps Ids ftdlier had some otlier staff of adviM*rs on purely investiiKMit 
matters; is that correct ? 

Mr. tlKEEXE. No. sir. 

Chairman WAi.sit. That is tlie oidj staff la‘ lias? 

Mr. (liiEENE. Yes; tliat is tlie only staff lie has; of course, it includes clerks as 
well as tlie menihers of tlie staff. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlie funds of tlio fotindalions are not siihJiH't to taxation? 

Mr. (Jbee.xk. No, sir; not tliesi- tilings tliat aiv used for wimt luuy legally lie 
called eharitiible piiiiio.ses. Tliey woiihl he laxulile If ii.swi for any otlier piirposi", 
hut I siiiHMise onr l iiurter would lie I'orfeltisl in tliat easi-V 

Chairman Wai.sii. What nmild be tiio (ax upon tlie funds of that foundation 
if it was regularl.v assessed and paid? 

Mr. Ukee.ne. I have not figured it out, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, lias iiii.Miiie ever figured it out? 

Mr. (Ikkexe. Yon cnii lignre It at any rule yon elimiKe on $100,000,000. 

Clinirnian W.vi.sir. I mean taking into (sinshleralioii the aetuai tax tliat would 
ordinarily lie lev ied agaiiisl Hint i luss of property under tlie laws of New York? 

Mr. (iiiEENE. As I nuderstand it, slocks are iiol taxahle now and iHinds are In 
most eases exempt liy tlie jia.viiieiit of a tax in tlie iH'gitining. The Ilockefeller 
Foundation Uix's tint use any leai estide. It would lie I'lilltliHl to freedom from 
taxation on any real estate, if it had its own office building, so far as that 
liiillding was uscil for tlie iinrposes of tlie roundatioii, liut an luvestment In teal 
estale vvimld lie taxiddc Just as niucli as iiivi>stmeiit of aiiylMKly else. That is the 
protwtioii, which is tlie pnitection in tills country ngiiinst tiie mortmain. Ueal 
estate lield by a liosiatal, or charily of any kind, if used for busiiii'ss purixws 
has to pay taxes; anil that will prcwent tlie liaiipeulng in tliis country of what 
has Impiieued in otliers. tl«» gatliering into elmrituhle trusts of large nmoiuifs 
of laiKl. Tliat cun never Jiappen in tills country on account of this riistrlctlon. 

Cliainimn W.vi.sii. I was going to ask you, Mr. CriH-nee, wliat .suggestiouN of 
your own, vvilli respect to tlic general principles that siiould govern giving and 
taking were made a part of tlie imllcy of tlie foundation? 

Mr. tiiiKENE. Tliey hud no autliiirliy attaclieil to them, and I a.sk you to attacli 
only sucli autli<a'ity to tliem as you can ascrilio to my having written them, no 
more, no less. 1 had hemi eiigagiHi in educational work, and the administering 
of eharitahle vvorl; for several years. I vv as sts'ri'tary at Harvard for iiiiH* .vears 
and two years at the ItiR'kefeller Institute. Those were m.v ol>servatlon.s. 

Chairman Walsh. IMease slate at lids point, Mr. (ireene, yonr exiierienee 
from till* beginning; that is. prior to your eonnoction with tiH* foundatbia or the 
Rockefeller activities. Plmise skeleh liack, say, from tlie present day, what you 
have iH'en doing for the laist Id .years. 

Mr. (IRKKNE. <hi January 1, lust, I ceased to lie a member of live iiersmial 
staff of Mr. Koekefeiler and resigiasl from all the directorships in vvtilcli I 
represented him. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wimt significance did that Iiavo with refereme to ail of 
tlie activities? What changes were taking plni’e, and whal caused that to l)o 
done? 

Mr. Gkeexe. It was tlie fiind determination of a matter which hud been very 
hctlvely discussed from tlie lieginning. Tlie Rockefeller Foiindatioti should 
have its own organization and habItutioB, but it is still a very young institu¬ 
tion, barely a year okl. and some of our expeftHtlon.s with refeivmv to an 
officer who might iierhaps hold the office I am now holding, were not realized 
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on iueount of Ills lioiiltli, niul the question came up us to whether I shoiihl try 
to ilo both, to administer the Uoekefeller Foundation us Its executive secre¬ 
tary and hold my various business directorships and assist In any way I could 
in the manaKeiueiit of investments, and It was linally decided that was too 
much for one man, and my request to be relieved was accepted, but I may say 
that I tiHik the Iniltatbe. 

(thulnnun \Vai.sh, Do I understand that the olllces of the foundation arc 
belli); removed to another and separate liulldlii);'' 

Mr, (Ihkkm;, 'I'lie Uoekefeller Foundation has Its oflice now at (11 Broadway, 
and they bate been there In temporary headquarters since the dth of .laiiuary. 

(thalrmun Walsh, Is It the inteiilion that the whole fonudation Is );oing 
to that Iniildlm:. and that all of its aetivlUes will proceed from IhereV 
Mr, (Iuhknk. Yes, sir. 

t'lialrnian Walsh. And It Is to be separated permanenlly hereafter from the 
ottices at lid Broadway V 

Mr. (iKKii.NK. Yes, sir. That has lasai a siib,|ect of reeonniieiidatioii by me 
on three occasions during Hie last year and one-lialf. 

(Ihalrnmn Walsh, What determined that course in .\onr mind, .Mr. (Ireeiie? 
Mr. (Iiihknk. Tlie evident inqiossiliility of one man tr,\ iiig to do as much 
work as is Implied In bi‘ing the executive ollicer of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and attvaaling to the very many activities of Mr. Rockefeller's ollice. 

Chairnian Walsh. Now, ]ilea.se make tlie sketch, Jlr. (ireene, that 1 asked 
for of ,\our own einiiloyment and activities? 

Mr. (iiiLLXK. On the 1st of .Inly. 11)12. 1 entered Mr. Rockefeller's oflice. 
Before that for two .tears 1 was general manager of thi' Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, and had cliargt* of the administrative side, as distin¬ 
guished from the scienlllh! side id' its activities. Before that I was secretary 
to the Harvard I'niversitt eoriiorntlon fm' tive vears; lielorc that, secretary to 
President Eliot for four years; before that, connected witli the Uilivor'ity 
Press of Cuinliridge for two tears; and hefia'e that 1 slu<rKMl law. 
t’luilrman W visit. Yim were ('dacated at Harvard’' 

Mr. Hhkh.nk. Y’es, sir; a graduate of Harvard. 

Chairtnaii Walsh. And admitted to the liar? 

Sir. tiiiKn.NH;. No, sir; I was never inimitted to Hie liar. 1 gave op my idea 
of iiracllcing before 1 linished the law scliool. 

t'hiilrinan Wai.sh. With resjiect to tlie snliiiiissien of lids aeiieral |ilan of 
giving on tour luirt. vviieii was Hiat stilnnitted to Hie foundidlon? 

Mr. (jKKKNK. On October 2'2, 11113. 

t'lmirman Walsh. Was the entire nieiiiliersliip present at tlie time? 

■Mr. (JiaoKMi;. Yes. sir; vvitii Hie excefition of Mr. .loliii 1). Rockefeller, sr. 
('halrman Walsh. Was it sniiiiiilted to .Mr. .lolin I). Rockefeller, sr.? 

Sir. (liiKKNK.. I never lieard that it was. It was a voinnieer in t wlioily on 
my part, and 1 am not sure Hiat any great weight was attached to it. It 
s(H*meil to be received as a fairly accurate expression, lull 1 doulil if ant ini- 
[Mirtance was atlaclied to it by my associates. 

(lhairman Waish. Tliat was October, 1013? 

■Mr. (liiKLNi:. Yes. 

(lhairman Walsh. Has Huit general plan been f'ollovveil since Hud time? 
Mr. (iiiKKM:. Yes, sir; there was a tacit understanding, I think, that t 
should in general he gtdded by this policy, but no vote to that effect was pa.s,s(Hl. 

('halrman Walsh. Did (his policy diff'er in any material ri'spect from the 
general laillcy Unit had been followed by Jlr. .lolin D. Rockefeller, sr.. In the 
past? 

Mr. (liiKKNK. No; my purpose was iiracHcally to put on paper what I siqi- 
fiosi'd to he Ids iiollcies as I had observed them. 

(‘halrman Walsh. Take for a iKulod of, say. live years prior to the Institu¬ 
tion of the Rockefeller Fouudatlon, what aimaint iwr annum would you say 
that .Tohn D. Rockefeller, sr.. Iiinl spent iiersonnily, or through any agents, 
along the same lines (hat have been and are Intended to he followed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Ghkkne. I am sorry that I do not know, Mr. (.’halrman. It was not my 
business to know. I have not summed them u|) in any way; I had no occasion 
to stmt them up, although I ailvised Mr. Rockefeller upon a great many o| 
them. 

(■’halrman Wai.sh. You could not approximate them? 

Mr. Gkee.xk. No, sir; I could uot even upproximuti* them. 
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riinirninn Walsh. .\s t nmlprstnnd ymt, tlievp wns no nmrkod dopiu-tnre 
in the polity as ailoptetl by tlie Itockefeller Foundation, and i>erliui)s no tliaiiw! 
in its activities except as to amounts? 

Mr. (iHKH.NE. My impression is tliat tliere was no special cliansc. but niy im¬ 
pression is not worth luucli on tliat, Mr. t'liairmnu. 

Chairman \Val.sh. Now, tliis cliart tliat you liavc sulunltted to tlie couiiuls- 
sion shows tlie personuel of all Mr. Kockefeller's boards? 

Mr. Gkeexe. Yea, air. 

Cliairimin tV.\i..su. Tliore are none oiiiilteil? We uia,\ taki' tills as complete? 

.Mr. (iiiEKXE. Yes, sir. Tliere Is a lioaril referred to in one place under the 
title of ‘'The Bureau of Kociai nyirieiie,’' wliicli is not one of Air, Itoekcfeltcr’s 
lioards. Tliat is a bureau initialed laiL'idy liy Mr, .lolin 1>. Itoekerellcr, .Ir., and 
tlie meinlierslilp consists of four persons, Mr. .lidiii 1>. Itoekefellio'. jr., Starr .1. 
Murpliy, I’aul Warbui’K. and Dr. Katlierine B. Davis. 

('Ilidriiian \Y.\i..sh. 'I'iie (|Ui‘stionnalre eoiuaiiis an answer to tlie ipiesllon 
as to the activities of tliat last lioard and the auioniit of its exiaindltures, 
does it? 

Mr. Ghekne. No, sir; I do no( renieiiiher aM.Mliln,;; ahoiil Unit with rejiard 
to tlie hurcau of .sihIuI litstiene. 

Cliairnian WAi.sir. tvill yiai jilease skeleli the hnreaii of social liyclene, liow 
it is orKaiiiEed, its activities, and its einlow inent or eontrilaitions? 

Mr. Ghekne. I can do tliat on tlie streuath of ui.\ general inforniation. lint 
I am not a ineiiiher of the Inireau and know of its aetixitles sim])lj lieiause of 
my close association witli Mr. .lidiii D. Itockereller, Jr. 

I tliink the tirst activity of tlie Imreau uas 1111111111 ;: a study of tlie prolilem 
<d' iirostllillioii, and the idea was, if jaissilde, to precede au.\ discussion of iMilicy, 
of recniafloll, or aiiylliin;: else liy a kiiowledn'e of the iireeisc facts, and tile tlr.st 
matter pulillslied liad reference to tlie actual facts in retrard to coniiiierclaliEiNl 
vice In New York City. A book was piililIslKsI on Unit sulijeet by tJeorge .1. 
Kneelaiid. .Mr. t'oslii;au referred to that as an admirable aeliievement of Mr. 
Jtockefeller’s tills morning. 

The second study uas on lasistltuthm In F.urope—] tliink 1 see tlie volume 
ill your liand now—liy Aiiraham Flcxiier. 'I’liis work was not along tlie line of 
argiuiieiit. lint a plain slalemeiit of facts aliout tlie ways of dealing witli tliat 
tiroblem in Fiirope. and I think there is snhstanihil evidimec tliat tlie mere 
kiiowlislge of tlie facts as to c(‘rlaln legislative and otlier ex|iodleuls In Kiirope 
has veiy greatly alTeeted the oiiiiiions id' magistrates anil others In this 
(ountry who have to deal witli Unit tiroblem. 

t'lniiriiian W vi sit. Does this liook contain all of the eonelusloiis that have 
been made pilblli' up to this dale? 

.Mr. Gkkene. That is the latest imhlleatlon. 

.tnoUicr iiiidertaking liearing on social livgiene was tlie e.slalilislimenl at 
lledford. N. Y., ill conueeliou ullli tile Slate Iteformatory for Women, of a so- 
(.'illed laboratory of social liygiene, tlie imrpose of wliieli was to iireeede tlie 
limd coinmilmeiit and disposition of any case liy a careful study of llie is'oiiomic 
and social condllhms and liaekgi-ound of eacli |ierson committed to tile re- 
I'ornnitory, and learn lier iihysical. mental, and moral condition. It Iiyrdly 
seems to la-etl argument Unit liefore an intelligent dls|iosiUon could lie made 
lliose factors slioiild lie taken inlo aecouiil, Imt It never luid liecn done ade- 
i(iiately, and the bureau of .social liygiene tliouglit Unit an e.xperimeut of four 
or live years along tliose lines would perhaiis point tlie way to an iniprovement 
in tile administration of our prisons and rel'ormatories. 

<'hairinan W.vi.sH. Wlien was this work hogiin, Jlr. Greene? Gan .voii recall 
vv hen it was? 

Mr. Greene. I’rolialily aliout live years ago; I do not know. 

Ghairman Walsh. Did tills orgaiiiziillou undertake to make a study iiixm tlie 
.suliJect as to wlietlier or not wages and working conditions liail any relatitm 
to vice and pro.stitutioii? 

Mr. OuEENE. My iiiiprt'sslon Is that those factors are not Ignored, but I 
lliiiik It was not the piiriai.se of eltlier of tliosc inquiries, at least I do not think 
eitlier of them pretended to go exhaustively into that aspect of tlie matter; 
lint It Would not be fair for Judgment to lie foriiasi as to this feature of the 
matter on my recollection of It. 

Glialriiinn Walsh. No; liut t was trying to call your iittention to that to 
tinil out vvliether or not. ns a niatter of fact, tlie inquiry was made and con¬ 
clusion readied and publicity given upon Hint question? 
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Mr. rjREENE. My iiiipreHslon l» that Dr. Davl.s has doiilt with that aspect of 
the mutter. I think she has certain opinions on the subject. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Have they been Riven publicity? 

Mr. Urkcnk. There Is one cliapter In tliut book written by Dr. DavLs. 

Clialrnuin Wai.nh. At tills jHiiut wo will adjourn until to-uiornm- luornln)! at 
J(» o'clock, and you will URnin resume tlie stand. Mr. Greene. 

(At this point, at 4.30 o’clwk on Tuesday, February '1, 1813, an adjournment 
was lakiMi iiiilll Wednesday, Fehrimry 3, lOl.t, at id o’cliK'k a. in. at tlie Sana* 
place.) 


_ .Nlw VoiiK Cuv, I-'chniiii ii .!, I'Jto—10 u. i.i. 

I’resenI : Cliairnian M alsh. Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Harrinian. 
Itallard, Weinstock, (iarretson, aial Commons. 

Cliairmun W.vi.sii. Tiie lioiise will now jilease lie in oriier. We are ahotll |o 
res lime. 

Mr. (ireeiie, wiM \oii please resnine llie stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEROME D. GREENE—Continued. 

Mr. GiikkM':. Mr. (.iliairinan- 

(iliiilrmiin Wai.sii. Was lliere sonieliilnR \oii wixlied lo .say, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Gukknk. Yes, Mr. Cliairmun. In telliiiR \oii yesterday Unit I had re- 
siRiusi from ni.v Inisiness reialions in .Mr. Itoclvcfeller's ollice, and from tlie 
dlrectorsiilps wlileh I lield, I did not wish to apiiear lo lie evudliiR any re- 
siionsllillilty I laid diiriiiR liie period of time wiiicli especially lias tlie considera¬ 
tion of tills coiiimlsslon. I am unite iire)iared lo he asked about my connecliou 
with Mr. Ilockefeller's olliee diirliiR llial time, and siiould rallier hope to be 
Riven an opportunity to testify aliont tliat. 

fdiairinan Walsh. If there was anylliitiR said or asinsl tlnit liad tiiat ap- 
peariitice, it was certainly far from niy mind or tlie mind of any of the com¬ 
mission. It is (piite iiitere.stinR to know timl jour vliole matter seems to be 
paftsiiiR tliroURh ipiltc a .slace of Iransitlon—limt is, tlie moviiiR of tlie office— 
and notliliiR you said Rave lhal impression and iiotliiiiR was iiitendiMl to be Im- 
plicsl. I liave fried to Imve tliese (luestions prepareil .so tliey would ro riRlit to 
the root of IliiiiRs, and so tliat joii would liave an opiairtunlly as liroad as any 
crltii’isin to nmki' answer. Tliorefore, if I jiut it in that way, I do not wlsb you 
to tliink it contains tlie seed of any lielief or JudRinent on tlie part of any of tlie 
coninilsslon of that kind. 

Mr. tlumc.NK. I a|i|ireeiale jour slaleiiieiiL lii.aiiiy. 

CImirman Walsh. Have jou mentioned ail of Hie ci\ic, educational, or 
Iildlantliroiilc liodies of Midcli jou are at tlie present lime a trustis- or a 
director? 

Mr. Gukknk. I am a meinlicr of till of tlic lioards imilcateil on tlie clnirt wliere 
my name ni>i>ears. 

Chiiirman Wm.sh. Does llie eliart contain all of your activities in tliat di¬ 
rection? 

Mr. Grkknk. Not all. I iiold oiii‘ as an evoeptlen. a positimi as member of 
the board of direitors of the .Vmerioaii Social IlyRiene .VssiMdatlon. 

Cbalrmnn IValsh. Any olliors? 

Mr. Gukknk. I am a trustee of a eounirj Iiospital In New Hani|isblrc for la-r- 
Konnl ri'a.soiLS. 

Chiiiriimn M'ai.sh. Kvnctly wliat coniioclion liave you at tlie present time 
wltli Mr. Ilockefeller's persiinal investments? 

Mr. Gbkknk. None wliatever. 

Cboirman Waish. Do you still confer wifli Mr. Ilockefeller’s personal staff 
on uiiitlers jiertaiiiiuR to Ids iR'rsoiuil affairs, and liave you .so couferreti since 
January 1, lOl.'i? 

Mr. Oreknk. Since .Tanuarj’ 1, 1815, I have confc'rred witli Mr. Uockefeller’.s 
staff on a great many matters in wliicb I was jointly interested with them on 
account of the investiRatloii of tills commission. Otherwise I think I have 
hardly had time. 

CImirman Walsh. Yon liave assisted in Retting up tliese voIuniiiiotLs docu¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Greene. Y'es, sir; I liave. 
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Chaliman Walsh. Ami It i-pquirwl ii groat iloal of dotail work, am! i!io ap¬ 
plication of a large nuiiil)or of the managing lawanns in your olUro? 

Mr. GmcriNE. Tou are entirely right, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. What do you understand—you have nnswereil I Ins at least 
in part, but I will ask It again, in view of what you said alanir Hie aliuosi 
Iniposslbilit.v of ituiderlng elTectlve service where there are many laturds lo la- 
served on—what do you umlerstaiid to be the reason tor your appearand- indi- 
vlduallj' on all these boards'! 

Mr. Greknk. I do not think I said It was possilile. Mr. Cliairnian. I Hunk 
the membership of all these gentlemen on ail these hoards is prop<-r and JnsH- 
Ited. It dot-s, however, plats- a itrelly hejivy Imislen on tiu-in. ami Hu- tllllli u!l>. 
it any, lies in the weight of that hurtlen. 

What was the rest tif your tiuesHon'' 

Chairman W-\i.sii. I hclleve 1 asked .ton if >on fell tliat .mui tsnilil rendi-r 
elTetitlve service on tlu-se many hojirtls'! 

Mr. (iuKKNE. Tlint suggests aiiotlier aspect of Hiis qni-stioti of interlocking, 
stlilch I am very glad to have tiie oiiiuirtunity of exiilalnlng. 

It is almost impossllile to draw a shar|) litie of tllstinction hetwet-n tlie lields 
of eiliK-ation, social iH-tterment, aial pulille liealHi. Tliose are convenient classl- 
licatioiLS Of our work. Coiiceivaldy, the Ihukefeller Fouiidatlon udgiit o|ieidy 
and avowedly be responsilih- for Hicni all willi suhconmillteos dealing with Hie 
separtae fields. As ii matter of ftict st-parate corpot-ale entity lias Ix-eti given 
to Uiese related works, Imt 1 sliotdd regard it as u great misfortune If tlu-y Is-- 
rnine so soiiaratod tliat tliosi- points at \vlii(-li Htese fields louolHsi eacli olher 
should lie treated witli insufl'u leni kiiowlisige of wlial was going on in tlu- 
relnttsl fieliis. 'rimt Is .'i lery strong .liistilication of sucli interliK-klng ns there is, 

For e-\am|)le, in consiilering sticli a (im-sUon as Hu- health of workers in 
fiictories, a qni-sHon of imhlic iiealHi—Hiere are educaHonal iisjus-ts of tlnit 
question, flic teacliiiig of sanitation and h.vgiene, tliere nre iiuslical asiH-cts In 
the working out of Hu- nudical f<-atiires of it, and there are iegi.slaHve ii.s|u'Cts, 
and so forlli; Hiose all loucli eacli oHicr, and I hellcve Hu- elllclency of Hiese 
Interlocking directors in eacli of Hicsc ticlds is very greiiHy increuscd by tlu- 
knowledge eacli Inevitalily derives from Hu- oHu-rs. 

Chnirmati Wai.sii. lio ,m-ii cxiust lo gi\c your full name to the work of tlu- 
fonndation licrcafli-r'' 

Mr. Greexe. I do. 

Clminnan \V \i sit. In your coiifci om i s. do ,von cvi-r at lau- sitting lake tip ques¬ 
tions relating lo Hu- three liourds and Hu- health commission ami Mr. Kiu-ki-- 
felh-r's affairs'! Of conrso, Mr. (irecne, this qiiesHon refers to the past, assum¬ 
ing Uial your lime has been taken U]) with this otlier work recently. 

Mr. tiiiEEXE. Arc- >on referring to formal met-lings or Informal conferem-e.s. 
which mil not take delliiite acHou'! 

Chairman Wai.sit. I would like jou lo e\|a-ess your lioings in hoHi. Perhaps 
we can get to an end better by asking you to state the wiiole propositiun—any 
sort of <-onference or any soi l of aieeUng, olliclnl or oHierwise, I will nsk Hu- 
quostion again. 

lu your coiiferonces, do you ever al one sitting take up qm-sHoiis n-hitlng to 
the three luiards and the lienlHt commission and Mr. Rockefellt-r's personal af¬ 
fairs, investnu-nts or oHierwise ! 

Mr. Grkk.ve. We certainly slmtild not do so lit formal mec-lings. .\t infonnal 
conf<-rence.s it is possible tliat Huise of us who have lieeii in Ixitli relations would 
discuss—would turn from one lo another of those mutters. It is pi-i-fectly 
possible. 

Chalrmtin Walsh. How do yoti liis-p .s<-paral*- your different iiersonalltleK? 
How do you know wlien n tru-sU-e of one hoard leaves off’ ami tiie trustee of 
anotiK-r hoard begins? How do you know when a philanthropic matter leaves 
off and Mr. Rockefeller’s personal mntters Intervene? 

Mr. OsEEXE. I have never dlseoveri-d, Mr. Chairman, tliat that question jiiv- 
senteil any ditlieulty whaiever. exc(-pt tiie difficulty as to time and rtrength. It 
has never raised questions of incoiiqmiihiiity of interest or conflict of Interest 
in my whole experience, never. 

I should be very glad, Mr. Clminnan, If you could put that question more con¬ 
cretely and suggest what kind of conflici of interest might arise. 

Chairman Walsh. I will try to Illustrate as you liave askni. Suppose you nre 
all In conference there ami tlie question came up as to a plan for settling the 
Colorado difficulty, and Mr. King, for instance, submitted a plan of tills sort: 




AVo will siij lip sul)uiille(l tlie iilim flint lie (fid submit of this question of pub¬ 
licity, Hiid you iTcojtiilze, of course, that publicity is a great force, the foriM of 
education. I will withdraw that <|Uestinii. I am going to put it in an extreme 
case, so as to give you an opportunity to go over the whole question. 

.Sujipose Mr. King had written out a plan for you and said the only way to 
bring about Industrial iieuce and establish Justice in Colorado—this was some 
lilac back, of ctMirsc—was to call an Inimedlate conference between .John K. 
Law .son, Kd. Doyle, .lohn D. Itockcfeller, Jr., .John D. Kiwkefeller, sr., and Mr. 
Wclbiuii, and that they should enter Into a contract with the United Mine 
Workers of .\iuei ii a for the next two .M'lirs, based upon the oullines of coiitrairts 
with Ollier coal coinpanles. Then the question of publicity should arise—shall 
wi‘ Use a large paii of Ibis fund on behalf of the foundation to circulate that 
piiiK ijilc as applying to industry and as being a niean.s of establishing Industrial 
I leace every where ? 

.Mr. (iiiKSM). My answer to that (luesthm Is thal I should feel iicrfectly at 
liberty to differ with Mr. Mai kcnzie King ns to the wisdom of that ]iro))oslthiii, 
and should probably, during the pendency of the .strike, have differed with him 
if be inadi' Unit suggicslion. In the second plaiv, I am emphatically ojiiiostsl to 
the use of wlial you apiinreutly iiioiin by “publicity,” and I should object, as 
sccrelary and trustee (d' the foundation. In the funds of the foundation Isiiig 
list'd thal way. 

(iiairman W.M.sir. Could you search ymir con.sch'iicc and fi'cl Unit the reason 
(oil did not waiil pnbliilly on that was lhal it conlllcled wiih the iiersonal In¬ 
terests of Mr. llockefelh'r'f 

.Mr. CiiKK.NK. I should be oiqiosed to the use of tin' funds of the Itmiiefeller 
I'innidalloii generally for propaganda or iniblicity on inalters of public contro- 
M'l'sy. iiie soil' use id' the funds <d' the Itockcfeller l•’oundalloll for propaganda, 
1 should say, should be limited lo matters like sanitation, public health. In so 
far as they art' aid controversial, w here there is a coimnon agTeenieiit that w hat 
is iiei'ded Is a dilfuslon of existing knowledge and inforniation having to do with 
the public health. 

lint as to iniblicity, there are two ini'aniiigs to that word, .Mr. Chairman. The 
word has been given (luite a biio k I'.ce. cliielly because of a discreilited methisl 
of iniblicity. I am referring now to the method of ingratlaliiig the public and 
winning over Ibe support of newspapers either through the publicathai of adver- 
lisements, whh'h may be thougiit to bring pressure on the expression of editorial 
opinhai, or liy the deliberate bii.xing up of editorial ami news space. If tliat is 
possildi'. 

Suspicion tliat tliat lias lii'cn done has undoubtedly existed in tlie J'nlted 
Slates.. Now, Hint inelhod of pnblicily has been entirely discredited and Its 
place has lieeu taken in tlie enligliicncd usage. 1 tinuk, of most of our cor¬ 
porations liy a method of stating frankly Hie fads from the interested point 
of vh'w of Ihe corporal ions, wilh tlie names signed to the .stalenient in sucli 
a way Hint tliere can lie no question as to wiio is respoiisllile for it. State¬ 
ments llius made are set up lo lie refilled liy anybody who can bring to bear 
contrary fact.s, and, in my opinion, ,Mr. Cliiilriiinn, at this nuiment tlie chief 
exponent of that lionest, candid, and fair inelhod of piibllclt.v, xvhich stands up 
and takes tlie responsibility for wliat is done, is Mr. Ivy I,. Lee. 1 made Ills 
acquaintance last .iuiie, J think II was, and from tlie very tirst J was liiipres.sed 
wllli the fact tliat that was Mr. Lee’s coiitrlbullnii toward the Colorado situation, 
and it was a coniribution wliicli, in my opiiiioii, was very much needed. 

I liave not tlie sliglih'st liesitiitlon in .sii.xing Unit J lliliik tlie oiM'rutors were 
very delliiqia'iit in not taking slops to liring out wliat tlit'y considered the facts 
of tlie situation as tlie Unittsl Mine Workers of .Aniericn were doing, and I am 
glad to he alih' to say tliat tlie United Mine Workers of America used what I 
may call the modern nietli<al of publicity. Kven tlieir paniplilet on the J.udlow 
strlki*, wlilcli tliey entitled, I think, tlie “ J.udlow Massacre,” tliey laid printed 
on the title page tlie name of tlie publicity agent of tlie United Mine Workers of 
.-Aiuerlea, who was ri*s|H)nsIble for tiiiit statement. 

I do not tliink niiylhiiig is to lie gained on tliis occasion, Jlr. Chairiiian, by 
mere recriniliiatlon, nor slioulil your time Is! taken up by people who have 
nothing of their own knowledge to testify to directly, Imt I tlnd it very hard 
to let tills opiairtuaity iiiiss witliout saying tliat, so far as I know, not a single 
one of those gross misstatements and criminal nccasatlons tliut occurred in 
tliat pamiililet and otlier lainiplilets Issued by tlie Mine Workers of America, 
though disproved on tlie witness stand liefore this coinnilsslon and otliers, lias 
been retracted by the United Mine Workers of America. A great deal has 
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l>w^n nbont the mistake that was uuuie us ti> tlie compensation jiaiil cer¬ 
tain union ofliciaiu. I think that was a very seiious error, lait It conlil only 
Injure tlie oi)eratoj’s themselves wlio were responsible for letting out tliat 
statement. It came to my notice very soon after It was l)rou(;lit out before 
your commission at Denver, or sul)scs|uently In llie newspni>ers, ami I know I 
said at onw, and my colleagues agreed’witit me, tlmt timt lldng slionld la* cor¬ 
rected, ami why it was not corrtH’tod unlll the 1st of .lammry I do not at tliis 
moment know nny better tlian yoti do; imt, of course, it sho\ild liave la'en cor¬ 
rected promptly. Ni> one but tlie operators hail aio tiling whatever to lose by 
the publication of that statement, and as for the relative publicity given to the 
retraction of tlmt statement, I think I have lieard it riMid Into lla‘ record of tlie 
proceedings of tliis commission tliree times, and it lias las'ii made a matter ot 
Midi wide discussion tlmt I presume live times ns many people know tlie cor¬ 
rection as Iieard of the lie as it was told. I do not know' who is responsible, 
but the fact that it is false 1ms received more imldicity ihaii the original 
statement. 

Chairman 1Vai.su. Just for tlie moment, going back to ui.x ilUisiration. What 
1 mean by imbliclty is, Mr. Itockefeller said that the money of the foutidatlon 
could be used that way under its powers. 

Jlr. OiiKK.NE. There are a great iniiiiy tilings, Mr. ('hiilrmau, that are lii.iudi- 
cious, and iiosslbly some things that are wrong, which could be done by the 
foundation liefore coming up against the arm of the law; and tlie only safe¬ 
guard tlmt I know of against that, as in the case of the iiianagemeiit of a 
liosiiital or university or any other charitable fouudatloii, is the force of public 
oiilnlon iiroiiglit to bear 11)1011 tlie selectloii of trustees and the force of iiiilille 
o)iitilon as a constant iiitlueiice in their work, and tlie ultliniile power of the 
legislature to aliollsb a trust if it is iitiwlsely tt.otd. 

Chairniaii W.ti.sii. Slate the uuinlier of tiersoiis now eiuiiloyed by the foundii- 
tioii, tor all kinds of son h e, if you iileiise, Mr. (ireeneV 

Mr. (iKEENE. Tlie foundation, Mr. Chairniaa, is a very .\onug iiistitution. Us 
e.vecutive staff is at )iresenl very small. Its salaritsl slalf consists, in luldl- 
lion to the secrelniy, at )ireseut of only three or tour clerks. And the exleil- 
sioii of its organ iEa I ion will de|KUid U)ion the d(‘velo]iiuenl of work during tlie 
ne.vt year or two. 

The foundation Inis institnied the lalernalioual Ili'allh ('ommission, and it is 
carr.ting on the hookworm work around the world. .\inl it would be lni|iosMible 
for me to sa.\, offhand, how man.t men were bt*ing iinid with money of the 
fonndaiioa. 1 think somewhere between one and two hundred, )iossibly. 

CImirniati W'-\i.sii. You may gi\e us a list of Unit, if )oti Inive not already 
done so. 

Mr. (JnEENE. I will be glad to gi\e )oii such a list. 

I want to say with reference to the Inlernatlonal IIiuiUli Coiiinils.sion. Mr. 
('iiiiirmiin, that tlmt was established iiriiimrlly in ordiu- to extend around 
ihe world the hookworm work, the nielliod wliich has been worked out la tills 
country. 

Now, that is a case very much in iioint. for this reason: We Imve Imd a 
sort of contract or iiinlerstaiiding with tlie Itritish colonial oHice for teaching 
the imblic health autliorlties of the tro|iical colonies liow to deal with the 
iuHikworm disease. 

.Now, wimt could we teach Ihe exiierl medical aulliorilies of Great Itrilain on 
that subject? They imve better facilities for traiiiiiig iiiilillc liealtli olticers 
thait we Imve. The Hrsl iiathologiial work in the study of the hookworm 
was done by tlie English in Kgyiit, and they liaxe a iiulilic health sen lee or¬ 
ganized In their various colonies. What could we teai li? What we could teach 
was just tills; That public healtli work of that cimracter to lie successful must 
llr.st enlist the nnderstuiidlng and sjiii|iatby anil tlie active coo|K>rathm of the 
tsiramon people. 

Now, wimt has made our work in the past successful? Not tlmt Mr. Uocke- 
feller came down and poured out a few millions of ilolhirs, but tlmt going down 
tliere and working In a small way at lirst the is'ople got Interested. They got 
Interested and convinceil tlmt they liad this disease and tlmt it was a great 
economic handicap, and by their own elTort they could get rid of it. 

The other method of pttlilic liealth work is by regulation of the central 
authorities, and such regulation n|i|>lieil to colonies is often odious and Is not 
tibserved, and we could teach there something quite new, I think, to the British 
authorities, the isissibillty of interesting the (leople in tlieir own salvation. 
Tlmt'Is the Uockefeiler Koiiudathm's coiistrlbutlon to the imblic healtli of the 
tvorltl. 
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Chairman Walsh. Please give a list of Uie principal studies tiic foumlation 
has and is now conducting? 

Mr. Gbekne. The priuclpul study is the Investigation of Industrial relations, 
on which Mr. King is now beginning. He is devoting probably the whole of this 
year to tl»e study of the best possible approach to tluit subject. He is drawing 
what lie culls a chart, wlilch brlug.s in uluiost every aspect of human rehttions, 
I should say, in order tiiut wiien he does begin bis great intensive work he will 
do It witli kuowletige of all other aspects of tlie matter and after cousultatiou 
with otliers. 'J’lie foundation as nt present constituted is employing no other 
Investigators. 

Chairman Wai.nh. How many assistants lias Mr. King in his department? 

Mr. (iKKKXE. Mr. King inis a private secretaiy and a stenogrnpiier. He lias 
received a great many applications from iici-sons de.siring to .serve as investiga¬ 
tors, but 1ms been obligCHl to decline them all on the ground tliat ids present 
work was tliat of intensive study. 

Cliairmun Waish. Wlicn do ion tliink any pnlilicatiou will be gi\en out as 
to Mr. King’s work? 

Mr. CiUiK.\E. Tliat would be entirely a matter for Jlr. King to say. I do 
not know. 

Chnirman Wai„sh. Is It a matter of years? 

Mr. Gkeenk. I slioulil hope that what lie regards as tlie approach to tlie 
problem would liecome known within a feu uiontlis. Hut ns to publication 
thereafter 1 ha\e not any idea wlietlier it will he a year, two years, or five 
years. 

Chairman Walsh. Please slate llie study whicli you as secretary make, to 
make sure that the plan of iinestlgallon is liroadly coiueivwl and carefully, 
and tliat tlie work is .scientifically conducted and sclcutltically tested'; 

Mr. Cbeene. Tlie only case to wliich I can now refer, of course, is tliat of tlio 
investigation of industrial relations. My method of niakiiig sure of tliat Is to 
acquaint myself wltli tlie liuestigator, get a iaiowledge of his cliaructer and 
ills ability: Ave take some chances, of course, Mr. t'liairnian, of having made 
a mistake In siaiie laises, lint trii.sl to eAiierieiice lo siuiu uliellier Hie original 
coufldonee was justillwi. 

Cliairiiiaii Walsh. Was Mr. King tlie author of Hie I.eaiieu.v Acl, tlie Cana¬ 
dian industrial trade.s dispule ail? 

Mr. (JiEEENE. He is so regarded, I tliiiik, in Canada. 

(diainimn Walsh. One of tlie administrators of il V 

Mr. Gheenk. As minister of labor I Hiiiik It was Ins duly to Imve to do with 
file ndmlnlstratlon of tlio act. 

Chairman W.vlsh. lild it oiriir to joii Hial periiaps Hie uorkliig lasiple of 
file Pnlted States would feel tliat lie was deejilj coiiiiiiitleil to that by reu.soii 
of having been tlie author of it and tlie udiiiiiiistrator of it, and did it occur 
to you that perliiHis jou were taking an InvestigiUor willi a \ery staunch pre- 
conceUoii uttitude't 

Mr. Ghkene. I expert to find in Jlr. King a prejniliee in favor of the char¬ 
acteristic feature of tliat act. And tlie elairaeteristic I'euture of that act was 
complete imbllcity as coining from tlie Investigation of liotli sides in advance 
of the tlelng uii of any public-service corporation, including Hie coal companies. 
Tliat, I tliluk, was a prejudice ulilcli ue should not seriously lay up against 
Mr. King. 

As to whetlier timt is a imnacen, Mr. f'liairman, 1 do not believe Mr. King 
so regards it. Hut it lias lieen aiiplled to tlie geiiei'ul situation In Canada, 
meeting with opposition on tlie part of liotti labor soiiietinies and of capital 
sometimes, but on the whole ooiiiiuemling it-selt to tiie public. 

Ctniirnmn Walsh. Uid you as secretary tliink tliat Hint avus a pretty gooil 
thing when you got Mr. King’s .services? 

Mr. OiiEENE. I tbmiglit it laid worked pretty well in Canada, and that It was 
certainly good In those featiin-s of wliicli I siioke, but I am not aware whether 
It would be applicable to this country and. whether It would be possible to 
enact Intp law certain feutuivs tvlilch are (■sseiitlal to It. 

Chairman Walsh. Spenkiug now generally. Mr. Greene, and looking for¬ 
ward, say 10 years, do yon lielieve that there should lie such Interlocking of 
directorates as now exist among the thi-ee llimkefeller Foundations, or be¬ 
tween Mr. Bocfcefeller’s peiASoual staff, and a majority of each of the three ex¬ 
ecutive committees? 
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Mr. OsJKKNE. Of coarge, Mr. Clwlrman- 

CluOrman Waush. In refeiTing to Uiis Kiwup tlnit v\<* luiv*> l)tH*ii lulUiiiK «lH>ut 
hrati wliat otbea" term luiidit lie used tUuu “ iiUerlot’kiii*; iUreohiratw "V It it> 
H comniim tenn, nml whether or not it cun Iw in-ojierly iipplleii to thiu in view 
of the explanation you have given us to wiuit »e uilglit uiso tail ti*e Inlerhu K- 
ing Information, it is necessary to use some term. 

Mr. Goekne. I don’t tlilnk of a better wor<l, unless it be “ ovei-iuiHrtng " luiglil 
be or “ overworked ” might tie used, Mr. Cliairmun. 

Chairman Walsh. If this gi'oup of iutn>rlocl!lng, overlapping, or ovei'worketi 
gentlemen wnnteti to give special encouragenieut, or, us suggesttsl by Hrotiier 
BaUard, “underpaid” gentlemen—that, I believe, we have not gone into .ms 
yet—if this group so desiguuted ami cliaiiuierized wanted pi give sia*clal 
encouragement to a particular college or particular civic agency or janlicnlai- 
denomination or particular method of teochiug economics lias it tlie legal and 
finnnclul power to .select tlie iwiivUluals or agencies and suiijwts lo !«■ siMM.iuliy 
encouraged? 

Mr. CiiEEN'E. I am afraid we could do a lot of ilaniage, Mr. (Ihuinimu, liel'ore 
we could be stopjied. I5ut tlie risk is not, perliaps as great us tliat would 
imply. I tlilnk wiierevcr large discri'tion is placed, reliance is put on the Juilg- 
raent of tlie triLstei's. rubllc opinion, I tlilnk. Is exti'emely exacting in siicli 
mattei'S. There has been a great deal of lalk about academic fmalom and limi¬ 
tations on it in this country. The question was uslced of Ih'oshlent Kllot, Mr. 
Cluiiniian. on my suggestion, as to tiio ti'aditional doctrines on eeouonii<-s of 
Harvard University. lie said tliere liad lieen no cliaracteristlc doctrine, In .spite 
of tlie fact that the protected industries of MassacliuseUs were largely resiwinsi- 
ble for the growtli uial jirosiierlty of the college, lie neglected to state that he 
was the most coiispicnous fre(»-trinler in Massachusetts during the iierioil when 
four-fifths of the endiiwiiient of Jlurvanl was ohlaluei]. Now, public opinion in 
Massachusetts would iwit tolerate anytiilng ilifTereut; aial I do not think public 
opinion in tlie Uniled States generally would tolerate a lower slanilard of In¬ 
dependence and lnt<-grlty. 

Chnlriiiiin At' vlsji. What Is there to iireveiil the Ilockefeller Uoniidatioii from 
lincluly Influeiielng pnhlle tiioiiglit and iiiidiily tiifliieiieing the ageueii's which 
ill turn may innaeiiec pnhlle oiiieitils and university jirofessons? 

Mr. riRicENK. I lliiiik what 1 have alri'iidy said, Mr. (■'liairiiian, answers (lint 
question. 

fTiairman AVai.sh. Tiie forces of public o|iinIoii? 

Mr. fiia-j'-NE. The force of iiuhlic opinion, and, in (he eveiil of vicious or very 
unwise trustees being luiporteil into Uie organiziitiou, a wiioh'soim' fear of tlie 
lonsequciiees. 

rhnimiiin AVvi.ktt. Is tliere any legal |irovision which at iiresi-ut wonht jU'e- 
vent smii misuse of power? 

Mr. (jiiEE.NE. I want to lie jicrfcclly clear as to wliat you unuin liy “ sucii 
misuse.” 

Oliatrmnn Wai.sh. By ii mi.snse of power such as I hnv’e designiiteil—tliiit is, 
imduly influencing public tlioiight. imiluly influencing agencies wlilcli might in¬ 
fluence imlille ofllciuls, or university professors. 

Mr. CtREEKK. I do not see any legal provision to safeguiiril th(> rouiidiitioii on 
tliiit point. 

Chiilrniuii AValsh. Is there any jirovlslon in the constitution or liy-laws of the 
organisation? 

Mr. Obeehe. No, sir. I think Hint ttint is a point upon wliUh Hie trustees 
most be free essentially, Just as every cittapn is fi ee to use or aliuso his i*o\vers, 
his ttberty. and take the oon.seqnene<‘s. 

Chafrman Walsh. Several witnesse.s, including JIi'. Kocltefeller, iuive culled 
our attention to a provision in Hie nieinbei-ship corporation law of New York 
State which gives the legislature power to amend or refieiU a cliarter given, a 
charter like that of the Ror-kefeller Founilntlon, and I want to ask you a few 
quetlons as to that. AiVould not n misuse of power have to be very great 
to attract enough pirbltc attention so tluit the legislature would make an Issue of 
the chartw—a poiltlcal Issue or a legislallve Issue? 

Mr. OBBSavE. Tlie puWic would hare to make up Its mind. Mr. Oluilruian, as 
to whether the abuse was of such Importniioe as to merit legislative Interfer¬ 
ence. But It seetns to me that Hjp exact nature of the legislative liitei'fereucK 
would be determiiHHl by the gravity of the danger. If It was very grave and 
serhras the <*arter miglit he amralled. If dangerous tendencies were IndU-ateil, 
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the clmrti'i- mlstlit be nmenilcd or provision made for designating some of the 
trusiws or something of that sort. In other words, a safeguard, a precautionary 
measure, could be very nicely adapted. It seems to me, to the degree of danger 
that was exiitbiteil. , , „ ,, 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed, I suppose, that In many of these fields 
reQUlrlng legislation wlilch is now admitted by all to have been to the great 
Is'iieftt of the whole body of the jieople, have been matters of controversy be- 
tori' legishituies for many years before the thought was llnally worketl Into 
legislative action? That Is true. Is It not? 

.Mr. (Jkf.kak. Yes; 1 think that is true. 

Chairman Wvr.sii. Can you name any ease now In which a legislature has 
acteil except after most flagrant abuse? I want to go your thought thoroughly 

up<m this subject. 

.Mr. tjKKK.M-:. I am not enotigb of a student of legislation to lie able to answer 
that (inestlon In the form in which it is init; btit I think there has been a great 
detil of legislation which I think prolailily 1ms procured alntse and a great deal 
wldi li inis followed It. „ , , , 

Chairman Walsh. Stiippose tlio pitlilic interest were aroused after the legis¬ 
lature Imd adjourned, or suppose, again, tliat the ptirllcultir grievance was that 
the foumlatlon controlled tlie legislature, wlmt pulilic action could be taken? 

.Mr. (iiiKKvK. I sliould tliink that if any sticli shocking slate of affairs occurred 
as thiit, that tlie life of the oiremliug conioralion would be very slawt. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVell, you are familiar with the shocking conditions that 
obtained in tin- railroad industry, are you not, extending over a period of 
many years, ami tlie efforts of legislatures to control tlie situation and pass 
remedial laws. Suiiliose, now, tliat tlie foiiiidatloiis sliould fall into bad hands, 
and tliat tlie men operating tlie foundations, and having tills potential power 
of publicity and public education, sliould likewise be Interi'sted in industries 
like the railroail indli.stry, for instance, wliere they did openly control legis- 
iatures and avenues of pulillcity. What would bei-ome of the power to reiieal 
Hie cliarler or to amend it? 

Mr. tiiiKKNE. Your first question was as to railroads and other corporation.^ 
wliich had grossly- 

Cliairman Walsh. Xo; 1 cited that —I lail the proposition down because I do 
not think llmt it applies to. .vour present organir.atioii, or to the Itockefeller 
roiindatlon itself. 15ut we will sa>- now that a very rich and powerful ecmiomic 
organization, or iiowerfui man, liad charge of a foundation, and one that had 
uiillmited resotirces of puliliclty, and lie was also engaged in what mlglit be 
called an exploiting industry tliat was doing a great deal of harm to the com- 
mtinlly, could lie not use tlie foundation to lielji him in his wlmt might be 
called nefarious conduct—Improper conduct? 

Mr. tiiiEENE. With your li.vpolhesis I think it is perfectly possible. As I 
said liefore, 1 think a lot of harm could be done before .\ou could stop him; 
and that is equally true of an.ibody in a resiionsilile ))osillon, wlietlier tlie 
rresident of the I'liited States, or a governor of a Comnionweallli, or the chief 
of iioliee, or the chairniaii of tills I'onniiission. 

Chairnian Wai.sh. A'es. Well, .\ou recognize the great power tliat gims with 
the foundation of that sort, of course? 

Mr. Okkkne. Yes; I do. 

Clmirnmii Walsh. (Irantiiig llmt tliese are remote possibilities, I am very 
glad to assume even that they are remote jiossilillilies, do you feel that 
the public sliould embody snfegtmrds In the incoriim-atlng act along tlie old 
and well-known tlieory of locking the barn before the horse is stolen, instead 
of afterwards? 

Mr. (Jbeene. Mr. Chairman, the barn has existed in this country with a 
toierable degree of seeurity for 3tX) years, and the American iieople have been 
using the emiowment metliod of eoiitrlbutlng to the public welfare during that 
period, and I do not think merely a priori coiislderutiotis will probably lead 
tlieni at this time to change a policy which has been productive of so much 
good. Tile alferiintlve to a rich man Is to blow his money In on his own amuse¬ 
ment, or pile it up for ids own aggrandizement, or to make it somehow service¬ 
able in this country. This country Is unequalcd by any other In the strength 
and tile duration of timt tradition by wlilclf men of means in this country have 
dedicated a part of their means to the public welfare. 

Chairman Walsh. Might a )ierson controlling or liavlng the potential power 
to ctjntrol a very large industry have anotlier otitlet—that is, to fail to make 
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SO much —to liiteiitlonnlly fnil t<i mnkc il just ns lip Intcutlonnlly ami voiy 
properly devotes It afterwards to some gooil cause? 

Jlr. (iREENE. I didn't !!et that question. 

Chairman \V.\lsh. I say, might there not he another outlet for this excess, 
If you could call It so, of wealth—that Is, for a man who has charge of a large 
industry to refrain from making so much; for inslance. like giving the work¬ 
ers In that Industry a greater couiiiensation or a greater share of the priaiuct? 

Mr. (iBKKNK. Mr. Chulrman, I think that we all agree that, given certain stand¬ 
ards of decency ami justice and conshlerate trciitinent, the American working¬ 
man does not ask for a gift or for hiauisi's over ami above uhat is a fair rale of 
remuneration. 1 am very nniclt mistaken If he wottUI. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Itat not ctilling it bonuses. Ibongh lliat seems to be a emn- 
ipion term, but not calling it bonuses, is it your idea that a workman would 
receive a larger portion or share of the jiroduct of an industry, and If be did 
receive a larger slmre, should lie be looked upon as a man receiving charity? 

Mr. (iREE.vE. 1 can sjieak only from niy own feelings, in the mutter. Mr. 
Chairman. 1 did not suppose tlnit workingmen wished to proIJilj by excetithmal 
tri'otment of the kind you indicate. 

Chairman Walsh. <lf course, that is md their viewiiolnt. Their vlewimlnt, 
if I may state it, as expressed often liel'oie tins commission, la that it is a 
matter of Justiee; timt a fair slmre of file product Is licliig wltlilield from 
them by llie macldiiery of modern industrial devices. 

Mr. Creem:. Tliey sliould certainly have wlmt is regarded as just. Over 
end above that, I slnnild .suppose that nii.\ jiaymeiil would ho In the nature of 
a gratuity. 

Chalrnniii Wai.bi[. Take the com refe case—it is ji com|H'lUng sort of case, 
perhaps, in its aspects—ia New .Icrsey, \\ Iicre il Ims hecii reported to this com- 
misston that the unfortunate coidlict which came up was over a question of 40 
i-eiits tier da.v in wage, ami assninc that some man had iioteutiul control of 
that property that Iiad a gnatt deal of money, a great excess of wealth tliat he 
might bestow after lie got it fnan the indiisry. l>o yon Iieliiwo it wonUl or 
would not be a proiwr outlet for him sind tiu act tbat would not detract from 
Hie self-respect of tbc worker, for inslainc, to jiay lilm $1 a day Instead of 
.sl.l'id a day? 

■Mr. tfUKEXE. That nould diqicud on nlictlua* the amount asked for was la'u- 
sonahle. if it was reasoiuddc. certainly it would he hetter for him to liny his 
cniido.vcc'S more. If it was an nnrcasimalile dmnanil I sliotild say It wonid bo 
lictter for liim to dtslicate Ids laoinw in some way to tlic piililic good. TImt is 
a case on wlilch I lia\i' no information as to tlic facts. 

Chairman Walsh. In wliat way do you iPi-Po wlmt is or wliat is not 
rcasontihic? 

Mr. Ckef.ne. I do not arrive' at it. liccatisc il docs not Impiion to he my 
Iiuslness. Itut if it were. 1 slionid try lo get soiiu' criterion. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Weil. 1 am trying to liraw' out now. if I can, (o follow 
up tile tliouglit tliat you l(‘ft lieiV' as to tlic alternatives, tlml a man witli 
namey 1ms; timt is. timt lie sliotdd lilow it lit or Imvc ti good time or lliiiik 
lie was liavlng a good time, or siiciid il liiiproxidi'iilly, we will say—~ 

Air. (iREEVE. I tliiuk tliat is not. Mr. CImirniau, tin* oid.v altcrnativt*. Tlicre 
is aiiollier alternative, wliicli 1 think is of tlic niniost imporlancc, and tlial is 
s|>cndlng ids nccninnlatlon in tin* promotion of additional Induslry and giving 
cmiilttyment to additional hdior—and wliat is inoi'e imiiortant limn giving em¬ 
ployment to labor?—lasaiist- I tliink tliat Is not tla* liesi way to pni il. lad iii- 
ereaslng economic priHlintloii for tin* beiietit of ilie world; and lhat, 1 tliink, 
is just as good pliilanthroiiy as giving money away. 

(lhairmun W.ai.sh. Jiime tlie legisliiliire Ims tlie power to reptail or amend 
ti charter such as yours, do .voti tielicie tliat it was wise to, or wmjid It not 
lie a better .situation, to have tlie foutidatloti start with such liiniliitloiis of its 
jKiwer. and tlieii come liack to tin* iegislatiire wlienever .sucli liniltutloii might 
prove to be an obstacle to real inildie serviieV 

Mr. Greene. Tlie matter si'eins (o me. .Mr. (,'liairuian, rather aeadenile tlmn 
othenvise, lieeause tlie limltatloiis proisised for tlie proiioseil charter In Wush- 
Ington would not in any way, 1 think, liamiier or eiiiliarrass us or diaiige any¬ 
thing that we have done or Intend to do. But when we were not successful In 
finally getting tlie charter in Wiislilngton and came up here, we thought timt 
tlie bwt and most proper way to priR'oed was to ask for a charter on exactly 
the same terms on which It Imd been given to at len.st three otlier foundations 
in the State. But at all times I tliink we should be prepared to coiisiiler [iro- 
38819'—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-10 
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for limlUitloii, and as I said .vostorday, I d<» not think anyone can be more 
Interested tluin are in thos*‘ lliuitHtions, in the dijjcussion of those liinitu- 
tionH, so far as tliey may la* slu>\\n to be neeessary. We are im»re Inten‘stt‘<l 
than anylHidy else, we niialit say, in liaviiiK onr liiuitations proiwrly arrived at. 

Chairman Walsh. You made a statement some time about the terrUie 
force of public oidnlon—\\(*ll-diiec(ed luiblic opinion—^^eU-thouJ^llt-o\lt publi'' 
opinbm. How <l(a‘s it find its exi>ression In tlH‘ held of legislation? That is the 
part I am trying to arrive at. Wonbl you n<-rei>t the (^mirress of the X'uited 
States—the House of U<‘presenla(i\X's and the Senate—as beinj; (*xpres.sj\e of 
the will of 11)0 piMPple bused upon ils thoujthtV 

Afr. fiicKLVK. It d«<es not al\\a\s in^laJltl> express Iho slate of public opinion, 
the S<‘naU* hein.i; ele<'ted for len^ier tei-nis Is less quickly resjKUisive tlmu the 
Hous(‘; hut they both uudoubledly shew tlu' olb’ct of laiblle opinion In their 
juake-np. 

t'hainnan Walsu. Jn its la^l a)ud.\''is is liuTe a))y ollxu* wjiy for tlie Ameri- 
<-an jK*ople to arrive jit a stale oC pulilic siUifiimMif (‘xcejit tiinm^th their le^is- 
lallve ImmIv ; that is, in llie bold tlial mi.i'hl require' h'^lslation? 

Air. (lUEhNK. 1 sin»ul<l say lliat is llie way in wliicli their wislies aiv n*- 
eord(‘d, ATr. (’lialrman; 1)UI lu ilie ferniuiatiou of tlieir wislies T siiould a1- 
triiuite jrreater inijiortance to llie newsjmpers and te pulilie si)ee<ii and <!is- 
cu.ssion. 

Chairman W\i>h. Tlien' were thousands of crilicisms .ami sul:^e^.lions pub* 
lisbed in tlie new.spajfors and maua/.lues wla'ii tlu‘ question of the incoriMU*a- 
tlon of,vein- foundation was ln-fere Cehi:r<"'.s, wm-e tliere not? 

Air. Giu:knk. Tln*re w'ere many sn^f;i‘stions. 

Chairman Wai sn. ddie mailer was ilehaied in Cenufi'ss. and a luniritn: was 
had iM'fore two couimillet's, one of llx' Koiise of U<‘prest*idatives .ind tlie Senate 
coimnittei'? 

Mr. (JaKMXK. d'lio laatrin;; iM fore the Seiialo eenimilU'e was eii tin* ei ii^inal 
bill In 1PP>. Tile iKxirin;,' bel-»re tin* iIons<* <M>a)millee was in Itil-. It was 
not a piildic hearin^% as I recalJ it. 

(’hairman W.m.mt. l»nl liicy lieanl llie mailer, and llicy I’ci-eived a<lvi<'e.s 
from tlie roundalion? 

Air. (Iiulkm:. Yis. 

Cliairniau W'Aistf. And iIh'.v received tlie Peters InilV 

Air. (iUKKNi:. Thev ilid. 

Chairimin Wai-sh. <%>nlainina ti»e amendments Dial the House of Uepre* 
s<*ntatlxes thoutilit propel’ to lie madi* and tlie limilntioiis pia<’ed upon tlie 
foundation? 

Air. (iiiKi.NK. The limit.ilions wen' made in 11 h‘ s(‘c«»ud druCt of tlu* SeMat<* 
hill, and lu llie form tliat laler was inlrodiiced into tlie Ihnise ol Ilepreseiiia- 
tlves. 

Chairinan Wvisu. So, tlieii. lliey did liave a puldic iiearinff on llie siilistantial 
features of Hie lidl in both tlie S(>nate and House. 

Air. (iKKKNi:. Ihildic in Hie sense that Hie suliject was a mntler of jaihlle 
discussion; not in tin* .s«‘nse Hmre wme iwo jniblic hearin}.'s al wliicii ar?;unionts 
pro and con w(‘re lieanl. 

Chalriuan Walsh. Then* was an exlenslvi' and serious discus.sion of Hie 
lualter in tlie Senate, was Hien* not. (eriaiii Senators (‘xpn'ssim; their jirave 
fears of tJio jxrautlu" of power ami other.s acceptiiii^ the viewTxdnt practically 
as expressisl by .v ourself? 

Air. Gbkknk. There was no discus.sjoii, Mr. ('lialrman. of Hie bill itself, hut 
Heveral Semilors found it relevant to oHier malfer.s under diseus.s}on In Hie 
Senate to devote several iiajres of Hi(‘ C’onjji-essioruil llecord to the expre-ssioii 
of their opinlon.'i on that sul>ject. 

(’’lialrman Wal.sii. So the Senate was reasoiialdy well iiif<inneil in that 
matter In tliat somewhat rotuidahoul way you liave mentioned us to the iKiint.s 
at issue? 

Air. Grlilxk. I think so. as Hie whole public were. 

Chairman Walsh. After that l>ill failed to fjo through both Houses, by roa.son 
of Congress adjourning ai the time, I underspKxl from Mr. Uo<*kefeIler, then 
you ImiukHl Air. ltiK*kefeller a memmamUim which he read to the coimnlsshm 
the other day at the City Hall, which stated that you went to the majority 
lender of the Xew York As.s«Muhly and asked him to get the State nsaemlily to 
pass the act im'ori>oratliig the foundation? 

Mr, Orkexe. That Is my ri*collectlon. 

Chairman Walsh. You did that, di<l you? 
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Mr. Geeene. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who was tlio majority loiuler? 

Mr. GKBiiNK, My impression Is it \\as Senator Waftner. At an> rule I h;ul 
been pre^iou.sly acquainted with Senator Watrner, amt naturally \\enl to him 
as the leader—I think lie was the lea<ler: he was at that lime or hml Insm 
I think at the moment he may have been pn^^ldinj:: at any rate, 1 asked him. 
and he said Senator Foley would introdnee tlu‘ hill If 1 asked him. Then 1 
went to the Itepuhlloan leader, and I think als<» to the lTo;£resslve leader if 
Diere was one. My recollect ion is a lilth* indi'^tinct. bur 1 went to the ieudiii;; 
men in both lionses and was assurt‘<l that were all enthusiastically in favor 
of the measure and wouhi su]>jM>rt it when It rame mj». 

Chairman Watsii. Who said that? 

!Mr. Gkkknr. All of the leader'^, all (d* tlie partv headers: Iwith llie maj<)rity 
and the minority. 

Chairman Waisii. GC wliat nieuMlre? 

Mr. Gkkknk. Of the hill. 

Chairman Wvi.bU. Tlie hill u:rantinu the rharter? 

Mr. (iin.BNK. Yes. There was no 4H>pu-.iti(»n at all. I ol'OrisI l<» do whatever 
was necessary, in the way of <nr<-nlan/in!4 the a^M'iubly. j)olul1n!; out the jreii- 
eral eharncteri.s(i<’s of Mr. llo<-Uef<‘llei's hcnefactioiis and our and 

metluKls and ever.Mhinji to enai>lc iluaii to fonn an opinion of the na'rits of the 
enterprise. Hut In the absence of an.\ <!isai:re<*im“nt amoui; any of the parly 
leaders, 1 was told that that was unncessajw : I was \ery irhni to .sa\e the 
time. 

Chairman W.vtsit. Who tohl \oii, Senalm* W.icncr or Smialor Fole> ? 

Mr. OuKKNL. AVhen the lull was liuall.\’ in Senator Foli'Cs hands 1 think it 
was he that told me it woulil not be ncress.-u-y lo cir<-ul;irize. 

(Miairman Wvi.sii. M'as Ihore any j'uhJication in the newspa]H*rs of the 
tiTins of tin* ciiaiter before it Ava>i jKi'StsI'.'’ 

Mr. OauoNK. 1 do md nunmnb'T liavniu semi «uu‘. 'I'hc iKWvspjijKUN paid very 
little atteiilion lo it. lo Its pasva:rc. whi<h was rather a surpris(‘ to me, as I 
<*oiild not understand wii> it oid\ li.ul an im-h 4U- two in the pajMTs ut the 
tiUK*. 

<'hainnaii WAistt. ILne .\ou <»i)st-r\<‘d siiuc lids lni|uiry caim* uj»—<lo 
you have a press-clippin^i sorxiee at ymir ^dlh e, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Gkkbnk. I ba>c ris-ei\ed presv « lip)uin:s, ImiiUsl, 1 tlimk, lo an e\i>reHsioii 
<*f eilitorial ojiinlons. I Imvi* also imU \otnmiirily wait to me a Rnmt many 
others, so that 1 ha^e a Lir^e and nnopiaunl <-olh‘etion of <*lippbnjcs. 

<Mniinnan Waisk. llu\e >on ooscr ed dt.-p s.une of the li'mlin*.: newsj»apers 
ill the United StnlL‘s have cairled slalemenls since lids jiiqniry was projected 
to the cdTecl Unit iln* itockiTidliM* t’onml.iMoii ,\as o]»eratin;: undor a 4jmrler 
jiranttnl by the t-on^rress of the Cnited Sia|o>‘' 

Mr. Gtu.BAK. Tliut has not i-ome to in\ aKtudion. 

Cduiinnan M’ai.su. Your attention has not ln-eii lalhsl to that? 

Mr. Grkenk. No, 

(Uiairinan AVabsh. Did you toll Ho majonix le.nler, or Stsnilor Foh*y, about 
tin* alh'ired s:\f<‘jruar<ls which wme juii inu» tho n.-monal <liarl»*r and exjihdn to 
llicm that those sale^uards wen* not need(‘d, acciirdinj; to >our opinion? 

Mr. CtRlkne. 1 tlo recall that. .Mr. Cliairinan. He may vi'ry milurully 

liave ask^al me whether it was tin* s.inie. ami if he did, 1 tohl 1dm; and If lie 
did not, I may not Imvc* said It t*» idm. 

Chninnnn Wai.sh. Did you jri\i‘ llu* in.ij<irh> leader, Senator Foley. <s»pjes of 
the publicity matter which you have im luded in .\mir answer to lids eomuds- 
sion? 

Mr. Greene. T <lo not think I did, >li‘. Chairman. Tla^y were very hurried 
interviews that I had, hurried heiau'*e they hurritsl ilieni. and ray re<*ollect!on 
is that they nceeplwl my representatlmis very quickly and with uvowe<l confl- 
Uenoe in the propriety and the lulvisabilily of lids legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, outside of the jienerul n*juilatlon which you ral;rht 
have in the oommmdty with which they were n<*<iualiHe<l, had you had any 
other legislative matters up. or anything of that s4>rl? 

Mr. Gkebne. It liad l>eeii my duty fm* wweral jears, Mr. Chairman, serving 
with the committee on experimental nuHlicim- 4)f the Stale medical sr>elPty, to 
oppose legislation which thi*eaten<^l If <*arrit*<l out to make it impossible to carry 
on medical reaeai'ch and tiiat ostensibly for the protecTion of nuimnls. 

Chnirmnn Wat.sh. Where did yo\i meet Senator Wagner when you t<H»k up 
the question of having the State of New York charter the foundation? 
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Mr. Gbeene. I tliliik I iiict )ilni in tlie lunjorlty Ipiider's room. I am quite 
sure. 

(Jlialriuau Wai.sii. At Alliim.v? 

Mr. tiKEENE. Yes. 

Chairman Waf.sh. Hid ynii lunr .\<iur act wiili jciu wlien you went to .see 
him? 

.Mr. <!iii:kne. i eertainiy did. 

Chulrnian Walsh. Was lie noillied liy anyone, or do you know, tlmt you 
were eoinliut? 

Mr. tiUEHNE. I-’rolialili. 1 do not recall liie circuinstanccs. 

Chairinun Walsh. Was iliere any iierson in-eM'iii wlien joii met Senator 
Warner ? 

Air. Gkeeae. My iinpression is lliere weie two oi- lliree gentlemen walling to 
see Idm in tlie same room. 

Cliairnian AVai.sh. )1o ,\ou recollect who they were? 

Mr. Ciii.E.M!:. No. sir. 

Chairinau tVAi.sH. .\iid you tlien handed him the proposed charter, wliielt 
omitted all of rids matter thal laid lieen lait in tlie Feileral cliarter, and said 
what to liim? 

Mr. (iiu.KM:. I think I told liini that wo had decided now to seek a charter, 
ami tliat we were taking a form niion whiih the iieoiile of New York, tin; 
Asseinlily of the Stale of .Ni'W York, liad already |iassed, and tiiat witli tlie 
necea.sary elianges indicating lliat tills was tlie Itockefeller Foundation rather 
than tlie Sage I'kiundatlon. ami so on, llial it was almost ideiiticallv tlie same 
bill. 

t'liairinan Walsh. Hid you lia\e legal adxice in the drafting of the liiil? 

Mr. (IisEENE. We liad tlie advice of Mr. Murpliv in dralling llio liill. In fact, 
1 lliink lie drafted the hill. 

Chairman Waish. .Mr, Starr .1. Jluridiy drafted Hie hill? 

Mr. Giieene. Yes. 

Chairman 'Waish. Hid he examine it as to its constitutionality, wliether or 
not the power tmder tlie constitution was in tlie legislature to grant a charter 
with such wide iiowcrs as laid lieen indicalccl here? 

Mr. (iiiEKM.:. I assiiine lliai lie had an opinion on liiat jioint, .Mr. Ciliairnian. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Hid yon at any conference with the nia.)orify leader, with 
Senator Foley, regarding tin' incoriioratioii of the Itockefeller Foundation, also 
discuss otlier proposed or pending legislation? 

Mr. liiii-EXE. No, sir; certainly not. 1 had no other relation with Senator 
Foley eitlier lieforc or after. 1 did write a leller wlicn 1 lieard tlie lilll liad 
Iiassed, thanking him for his g.iod olliccs in the matter, and that ended iny 
relation. 

Cliairnian IYalsh. Haring the peric d when you were seeking a eliarler for 
tile Itockefeller l■'(anldalion. did .\ou aiipear het'ore Hie Hegislature of New 
York for or against any legislation affeetiiig Hi(‘ )inlilie scliools of New York? 

Mr. (litEr.NE. Wliile Hiis was ]ieiidiiig? 

I'halrman Wiisii. Hnriiig tlie same legislalniv we will say? 

Mr. IIiui.m;. 1 aiipeared at Hie liearing of the McKee liills. 

Cliairiiian \Yai.sh. Wliat were Hie .McKee liills? 

Mr. (liiEEXE. .Vf that time t think the Itoeliefeller Foundation was already 
in oxistenee. I tliink it was already in existenee wlien tills liearing took jilace. 
I am snre It was. 

Cliairnian W.vlsii. Hid yon aiipear as a inemlier of the (leneral lOdueallon 
lioard, or as .a niemher of .Mr. Itockefeller's personal staff, or In a private 
eainieity? 

.Mr. (iiiEENE. I iipiieared as a eltizon of New York City. 

Clialriiiau Walsh. Hid yon inaki^yon wrote a letter tlint Inns lieen rend 
here making an exiilaniHion as to the Koekefeller Foundation to the senate, or 
was it to the house eommlttee—to wlioni was that letter? 

.Mr. Giiek.xe. That letter was sent to menihers of tlie senate, I think, upon 
the passage of the hill In the liouse by a largo majority. 

Chnirinan Waish. Hid you make any written explanation to tlie legislature? 

Mr. GitKEXE. Never. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Similar to the statemeiit.s wlitoh had been sent to the 
Senators and Congressmen of the Cnittsl States? 

Mr. GaKENE. No; I was quite ready to do so, and should have considered It 
only projK'r to do so, but was told it wonid not be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 
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Mr. Oreen'E. By tlie st^mitor !n chiirirt' of tho bill, I fbluk; I can m>l linaj;ino 
who else. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Senator Foley? 

Mr. Grekxe. Yes, sir. 

Cbalnnan \Vai sir. Well, do you remember as a mutter of fm t whether it 
was Senator Foley <»r Senator Wnirner? 

Mr. (Jkkkne. I tliiiik I Cimld ?^ate with a degree of defiidteness it was Senator 
Foley. *b(H'ans<* when I lunl onee htvn inlrodue<Hl to Senator Foley it was ho 
and he alone wltli whom 1 dls( u^vo<l any smh matters as that. 

('hairman Wai.sit. Were juiblle notices issueil at your oDicc of the intention 
to intHMluec the bill, ta* as to its scoih*? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. 

< hairman Wai.sh. Was anyflnng si\\\] by >onr olliee, any publicity given as 
a comparlMUi betwasui the charter applic<l for or re<-eiMMl from the .Slate of New 
York and tlu'blll known as ilu' 1‘eters bill In Congress? 

Mr. (Jki:k\e. No, sir; mu the .-llghtevt. 

Flmirman Waish. Why dnl .\oii ))ot include in the Now' York charter the 
allegoil safeguards wliiih Imd bisai puhih'ly discussed, which according to your 
'Statement to tin* I'nlKMl States S<uaie liad met wltli the cordial appn»val of 
ilie incorjxu’ators <it tlie Uockcfellcr F<*umlatlon? 

Mr. <»RKi'NE. wf put ilu'io in in deference to a sentiment expressed 

in order to secure tlie iitmsagi^ <if tin* l>ill. Imsmuso we tliought llu'y would not 
materially alle«t tin* bill. They wi*re all resiricilous wlildi Coiign'ss couhl at 
any time Ikinc pul in if it found It necessary to, hut which If we had Inol a 
P<*rfeetly frin.* cholee. as we di«l havt* her<', W(' sliiuihl not ourselves Include at 
this stage in our lii'.tory. 

t’hairman W'J.sii. Please •-late th(‘ -lops that >ou iielieve wouhl la* necessary 
on the l>nrt <d' tlie juiblic to s(‘eure through tin* legi-lalun; or through the <*otirls 
an annulment or le-trbtion of the foundittIon's charter; that is. just wdiat 
would the public <lo about it if conNlm-ed that the fouhdaliou was acting against, 
tin* interest and wcitare (d’ all tin* jieopleV 

Mr. iJitErNi:. A la\\\er would Jam* to say. Mr. Clnunuan, what legal stepa 
-boubi be taken. I belie\(‘ iiifoj'ina!loll lan be gh»*n to the attorney goru'ral 
< itlmanly, and the altormw t;eneral can proceed against the trusli'cs who 
\ ndalc tin'll* trust. 

Chainuaii W m.sh. 'I'he point I am tr,\ing to give >ou. Just hearing upon the 
'•tud\ <d‘ Ilu- (pie-tu»ii of limiting smii charier in ud\ance or <l(‘pendlng or re- 
'Miig upon the power to amend or nullify by tlie courts, have >ou thought of 
the possibility, for Instaiiee. if it fell into bail hands, of unlimited pub!i<*Uy by 
liic foumlaiion to cojilU'-e tin* pnblie miml, court jiroccdure. of delays, blaudish- 
irnujis. promise-j, tor example, that the courts have de<'larc(l that the ulleralloii 
of any (harur must be rt‘a-<»nable, ] believe, whu.li might suggest u \er.v long 
tlrawii out tight in the «‘ourt ami so forth—have ;^ou thougld of all those things? 

Mr. (lULL.xi'. I ha\e thought of them more sim-e they have been brought to 
ear attention at this hearing, Mr. (’hairman, than belore, hecau'<e they did mil 
seem to xm* to be really \er\ gra\e dangeis. 

(.’hairmnu Waish. Has the con-titutlonalil.\ of tin* act e\er Iuhsi questioned 
sime its ivas-age? 

Mr. iliiKEN):. Never .il our (‘dice or anywhere in any qiiurtiu*, so far as 1 am 
SI wait* of. 

Phninnau Wat.sk. The coiwtltuiion <*f tlie State of New York sooniR to pro- 
\ide that the suhjeet i>f an act shall he expressed In the title; that no private 
bill. I tbink it says, may be passed by the h‘gishiture which shall embrmw more 
than one subje<*t and that subject shall bo exju’cssed in the title. Tlie title 
of the act to incorporate your foumlaiion. It seems. r«*ads as follow’s: “An act to 
inc(U‘porate tlie Kockefeller Foumlntlon. ' Have you ever oonsldere<l whether or 
not that did express the title, and wlu*lher the proposition or failure to expres.s 
the snlfleet in tlie title had a largo i»arT to do witli the bill being passed by tlie 
legislature of New Y'<irk without tliat consideration which the (’ongi’oss of the 
UnittHl States gave It and to the jieople at that tiim*? 

Mr. Greene. I think (hat makes a pretty large demand upon one’s credulity, 
Mr, Chairman. The title of the act exactly expressr^s Its subject, which was 
to create the Rm'kefeller Foundation, and the purpose of the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation W'as defined a few lines lower dfiwn; and 1 can not imagine anybotly 
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who was Korioii'ily iiilorp^^lod in that umttnr railing to rend tlie doscriplion of 
the purpose of I lie fonmlulion and ohsorving Its very wide scoi)e. 

(iliuirinan Wai.mi. I |irol)al)ly Involved too uiuch in luy question. Had the 
foundation consliiered tlial roquiieinont of the cou.stltution of New York, or 
hud Mr. Mnr|)liy, boforo lie drew lids act? 

Mr. Gukknk. I do not know wlietlier lliat siieeifle point liad occurred to him. 

Clialrinan WAi,str. Now, I am going to ask you some questions tiuit I have 
asked lieretid'oro, lieeau.se I lHdie\e isodiaps you are tielter equiiqied to answer 
llieni tliaii some <d' tlie otlier witnesses. Tlmt is, as to tlie jiowm's under llie 
act of tile Itockefelier Foundation, as ,\ou understand tiiem; wlmt llie foiinOa- 
(ion, if it wlslied, could doV I would like to abstracl tlie isTsonal, of cour.se, 
Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Giu.k.nk. Yes; I iierfectly understand tliat. 

tlhairniaii W.vi.sit. And in answering .voii niiglit go to tlie vein grealest ex- 
tfome of it falling Into Imd Imnds; miglil the foundation, il' it w islied, eondiiet 
a iiroimganda against Irade.s-iniioiiismV 

Mr. Gjikknk. I etin imagine it making a Mart in tlmt direition; 1 can not 
Imagine anytliing more alroelous, 

Ghuiriuan IVausu. Bui 1 mean, lias it the power to do it? 

Mr. GliKKAK. I do not tluiik it takes any special knowledge of llie I'acls to 
say tlint- 

Gliairman IValsii. 1 am sorry to l>nl tlmt in. but I put tlie.se ipiesiions to 
you as I would jnit to anyone. 

Atr. GitKKNK. Yes; 1 luive got Ibe oppiadunity of going out into llie sireel and 
firing off a gun and killing .somebody, if I bad tlie gun. 

rimlrman W’Ai.sir. You do not tliink it is iiarallel? 

Mr. GumNE. Wlmt I mean is to limit-- 

Cliairnmn Walsh (interrupting). 'J’lie inisuse of legally granled powi'r, lo 
go out and kill a man? 

Mr. Gkkene. Wlial I niean Is lilierty to do wrong. In do very greal wrong, is 
tbe commonest, the very coininonesl allnbuli* or corollary of (oinpleti' liiinian 
liberly, and jiersons who have intrusted to (lieni iiniiortant responsdiilitles lone 
tile power for a wliile b.v complete lapse of all consideration ol etbics, nioralit.v, 
and law, of doing a lol of miscliief. But it does not lake an.s iiarlicidar legal 
knowledge lo know tlmt. 

Gliairinan Walsh. No: nor expert knowledge. 

Mr. Gkeenk. No; nor expert knowbsige. d'o tlmt exteiil T am willing, willi 
the extraordinary Iiytiotia'sis that .\ou lail before me, 1 am willing to make an 
allirnmtive answer. 

tlliairman W.xi.sii. Tlmt is, jonr answer is jes; tlmt the I'onndatioii might, 
if it wished, conduct a propaganda against iraile-unionism? 

Mr. GnuE.XK. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Migiit it use its inllueiiee against the use of llie union 
label In Ibe luiblicalion of agem-ies which apiil.v lo il for funds? 

Mr. Grke.xe. I do not like tbe (piesUou, .Mr. ('liairnmn. 

Chairman Wm.sii. ff'lmt is. 1 oughi lo pul aiiotlier ipieslionV 

Sir.. GitLE.XE. 1 do not like an.\ of these questions, beeau.si' lliey suggest dif¬ 
ferent types of wrongdoing ^\Ilieh are perfectly o|K‘n to a person wdio lias a 
discretionary function. You miglil make me feel very iiueouifortable by asking 
mftn.Y questions as to wliat T )ier.sonali.v might do in vlolallon of the laws and 
eustouis and proprieties of our .society. Bui they don't .seem to me to be quite 
fair questions. 

Chalrmnii Walsh. Well, I am asking- 

Mr. Gkekne (interruiiting). I boiie .con do not mind my saying so, 

Clinirman WALsit. No; I do not. Nevertlieless, I have framed tlie.se ques¬ 
tions In .such a way as to give .vou an opportunity to answer them, and if Is 
not done without tlioughi, some I bought, tbe best we are capable of, nor is it 
done merely to ask a question that Is unfair. You have protiably iiotml the 
criticisms, have you not, of jiersons that rejiresent a very large number of 
people In tlie body jiolitic—you have observed tho.se and you note the extreme 
to which they go? 

Mr. Greexe. Yes; I do. 

Chairman Walsh. In the opinion of some of us? 

Mr. Gree.n’e. I do, 

Chalrmau Walsh. Now, I am stating these questions not to be unfair but 
that you who have tbe information and the facility of expre.ssion. If I may say 
It, might make answer to them. 
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Mr, Grkenk. I will do my Ih'sI. 

Clmlrniftu Walsh. So I Iioik* >oii will not hmo undH-^toinl ilun thoro Is any 
intention U) do an 5 *tlilaK unfair. MiL'ht tlio foumlatiou dirulnlo llieruUnv 
asiain.«?t workmen’s compensHtl<ni acts? 

Mr. GmucNK. It coukl. l>\it it wouUl n»a, lM‘raiwt‘ I hoUevt' ooiai^nsathtu juis 
are, happen to he nuuniniously approvt‘<i. Aiul. nu)ro4»\er. 1 will say in niiswta* 
to that further, that that t^pe of aclhity is leiN^llsmt. so far us 1 am a\^an^ i.» 
every meralw^r of the llockefeUer rouialation. 

i'hairmau Walsh. You sa.\ that (••>in|MM»satio!i adN an* unanluiousl.N ap- 
prove<l. Have they not been a<lopUMl in Siat»‘-. al'ier tin* nni'.t hitter ^^p|H^slllon 
to tliem and the exiKaiditure of very areal sum" of name.v -have the.v ma Ihvu 
defeuUHl time and attain befon* llnally pa^svsiv 

Mr. IiKKLm:. f mean t4) say. Mr. (Mmirtu.in. I ihiuU ihei-e vvoul^l l>e no <Ils- 
aKreement in our body as to the desirability. 

ChuLrinan Wal.sh. Oli, in ,\our bod.v ? 

Mr. GuekjsL. It is simply based 4»n m.\ pta-s.mal im))n‘Ssiou. 

Cliairman Walsh. Hut ! mlulil p(‘rbaps ]iiek 4»m. in j;ood Iiuk', pi«-k out a num- 
l>er of gentlemen, the uuuiIhh* that vvoiihl till ,vour iMUiro hod>, go4Ml men. men of 
honesty of purjMjse that do opjM*se workmen’s eotinH‘Hsati »n jots and Jire opp<is- 
ing them before legislatures to-«lj\y. 

Mr. (liiLKAhL I sijould say llial ihe.v wjuh* vhOaliiig tlu‘ proprieties, If iht'j so 
U.sejl tlo'lr position «is nouubers of a trust, a djantable trust. 

t’liairnuni Waish. And it (lj<‘y \v<‘re al! 4>f one oj)inioii. if tlu'y all thought 
the workmen’s coini»enssjtion to t vvjts to llie detriioeiu of the worknmu. as then* 
is one line of llauight, lhal he otight (o 1m* alhove4l 1m\e the reemirst* that 
ev(‘r.V(Uie eNe luis, (o tlte e^airts of his eountry. {ital gel p4‘rhaps greater roin- 
p(‘nsation tlmn he ejuild, if (hey wi'vo till of oti** mind tind opposed It upon that 
pliilo.sophic and commendalhe gr(»und. tliey cindil do it, eotdd tliey not? 

Mr, Glkkm:. I (liiuk tliey eouk! (4*r a time viohm* tin* ]u‘oprii*lies of their 
po.siiion to ihat (*\tt*iit, Hiit T think that tluw sliouhl not do so, whether they 
favoreil or oppostvl legislati<m <4r that kind, 

(’liairman Walmi. Has i!a* Coumhilhm the poW4*r jo iinaio'e itjsiituliiuis 4»p- 
|k»s(h 1 to (rnde'imomisin or (o (ireidim* iheir hh'rature, I am asking, iimler 
its powers now? 

Mr. (liuKNE. If smh an jn-t could conn* wiihin tlu- '-.-ojn* of h'gall.v j'h.arUahle 
<»r eUvmosynary work, tlmt powM'i* exisi-... 

Clmirmaii \Vai sh. (’ould il hoy snlvj'riisiag sj^o e to sIjjIj* tin* sirguinonts 
ngjiiiist any legislative lu’opi'siln*n llnd it ihoughi had to do with the better¬ 
ment of the welfare of mankiml? 

Mr. (lutJ-j.NK. J think it could vi4>lii(e lln* proiu'ioties of t!a* r-.\>o for awlnle in 
that manner. 

Oiiairmun Walsh. Of course, >ou timler.siaml lhal In the cjmgressituml ad 
>im were limited hv express ti-rms to a' iiviiic> along tdeetnos^vnary and pldlan- 
thropic lines? 

Mr. CiKhKNK. Tliat was sImmt surplusage. Mr. <’hairnian.-put in at tlu* sug¬ 
gestion and to meet the ohje<tion of a lawyer ni ilu* .Imllciary <'ommiltw of 
the Hou.se, ralher to make the hill ^ounnend iisi-if (o the House, hui mU Im*- 
eause it udde<l unytijing to ii It <1141 mu a4ld an>ihing Mt (he hill. 

Chairman Wai-sh. But it wsis In llu‘re? 

Mr. Grekne. It was in tliere. 

Ohainuan Walsh. It is luu in the hill th.il >o\i hand»'d i4t Senalor Fole.v, 
which was passeni? 

Mr. Orkexe. There were a great m.aiiy other 4-4)ii4ljii4»ns. The hill that was 
passed wus a shorter bill, but iny claltn is that the mere absence of Uiost* terms 
<*ouki not In any way alter the fa4 t; that N, a ‘ haritahle ageiu’y of this sort, 
like the Rockefeller Foundation, is confnuMl (<» rlmritahle \V4n*k. We thought 
tlte*re would Ite uo hsirm in luitting the vvor4ls in, mu* C4»id4l iliere he any g»MMl 
done by putting them In. 

Chalrmau Walsh. Has Mr. King n*cehe<l ;inv ]ia>ment f4»r bis stnwlces cx- 
e^t from the foundation? 

Mr. GrEene. No, sir; an4l md Jt e<‘nt fi^mt llie foundaihut ex<*ept after Octo- 
l>er 1, although he was in C4>nl'erence with Mr. Ibrckefeller aiwl the rest of us 
between June and Octob^*r. 

Chairman Wai^ii. Did he g4) to <’4*lonnl> at any time? 

Mr. OkEENE. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh- Did he c^nne fnun Fjmadti to visit >4uir oflic4» at your In¬ 
stance and request? 
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Mr. fiKEKNE. Yes, sir; i»h\ that liappene<l to tx? at iny perKonnl Instance. 

Mhalrmun \Vai.sh. Wlio imul liis travelliiK expenses and the like? 

air. Oreexe. Ills traveling expenses rvere paid at tlmt time by Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Ohalrman Wat.sh. Ry Mr. .Toim I>. Rockefeller, .jr. 

Mr. Gree.n’e. I think so; I can not recall at tills time. I really do not know, 
but my Imiiression is that Is correit; it would be perfectly proper, because lie 
bad not then entered into (lie employ of the foundation. 

Clinirmau AVai.sii. The reiiort he made as to a scheme to bring about better 
Industrial conditions in Colorado- 

Mr. C.iiEENE (liitorruiaiiigl. If you will allow me. T recall more definitely 
now aiiprovliig the payment of tho.so hills by the foundation of all of Mr. 
Mackenzie King's traveling exjienses. 

Cliairiiiaii Waisti. Could the foundation use its funds to secure private 
reports regarding condiilons in a pai ticiilar industry, or plans in a particular 
Industry that might bring alaait what the owners conceived to he Industrial 
])eac('? 

Mr. Greene. I ihink if the Rockefeller Foundation, while It was not pri¬ 
marily in any existing dispute, if however it had the means of injecting into 
that dispute, thi’ougli such a man as Mr. Jlaikcnzle King, any suggestion or 
series of suggestions looking tonard a closer contact between the einplo.iers 
and employees, and a more sympathetic relation between them, that the fouiala- 
tion would h(‘ doing a very great service. 

Chairman tVAi.stt. On August i) Mr. King nnjti' a h'tler stibniilling in siih- 
.-.laia'c the plan afterwards adopted bv the Colorado Fuel & Inai Co.—.\ngust 
tl. ItlJ-t—did he noC; 

Jlr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman iVAi.sit. -Vnd he has nc\cr had any connection with the Rockc- 
ftiliw interests exeeiil iis an intesiigator or the head of the department of rc- 
searcli and investigation into indnsirial relations? 

Mr. (luEENE. He has nexer had any other relalion.ship to the Rockefeller 
Fomalation than thiit. 

Chairman Waisii. And xxhatexer he did at thid time with reference to the 
Coloraih* Fuel & Iron Co. xxas paid for out of the funds of the Rockefeller 
Fotmdaiion? 

Mr. I ; UEEM',. Mr. Chalrnian. there is a leading tpialily to that iiucstion xxhlch 
I think JusIHies my saying this- 

Chairman Wxi.sti tiiilcriaiptingi. Yer.x good. I ptit it in a leading form and 
direct as I could. 

Mr. Greene. I think I must explain how Mr. King entered in', > the sitnalicai 

Chairman Wai.sm. Could yiai ansxxer my (piestion lirst and then explain? 

Mr. (iiiEi s'E. It is li'ue that while Mr. King was coming occasionally to Mew 
York to discuss the possibility of his enit'ring into a permainmt or delinite 
relationship xxilh lh(> Rockefeller Fonndati(ai that on ('lie occasion xvhile Mr. 
King xxas in Oltaxva it t'ceurred to Mr. Rockefeller that Mr. King might be 
able to make a suggestion xxhich xxouhl liave a liearing on the establishment 
of beltx'f relationship bctxveen employers and employees In the Colorado Fuel & 
Trial Co., and aski'd him. as one man has a right to ask any other man. If he 
xvcnijd feel like embodying on t'aper certain Ideas he liad sugge.stx'd. Mr. Txltig 
gralultoii.sly and x'er.x reluclanlly. because be laid not had the time to elaborate 
the thing to his oxxn satisfaction, sent his ideas on the subjt'ct. It xv'us an en¬ 
tirely iiro|xer, and I may add a fortunate, transaction. I think xx-c are very 
greatly indebted to Mr. Mackenzie King. Mr. Cbnlrinan. for tin' point of vlexv 
which he has enabled us to put into the problem of industrial relations. It 
Is a point of viexx tmidliig distinctly toxvard humanity and mutual under- 
.standing. 

Chairman W.XESti. Suiii'ose that his ri'port had been of a character that you 
thoughr xvtis—that the jilan xxas ininiicable to public welfare—would that 
have liad an Inlluence or not? Suppose It xxas radically opjxosed to xvbnt yon 
conceived to be the bt'st interest of society ns a xvhole, do you think you would 
liave eniidoyed Mr. King to make this sttidy for the foundation? 

Mr. (iRicENE. The nualiticntlons xxTiieb I should imposix If I xxas alone deter¬ 
mining it, and I shall say tlie same for the foundation, are experience to deal 
xvlth such a problem, coui'led xxith complete integrity. I should give a man 
employed umler those clreumstanct's a large degree of trust and eonfldeiiee. 
One of the last things which I should expect of such a man xvould be that, at 
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the beginniug of his servUc*. \u^ would iu*esent In a final and eonrluslvo form a 
punaoa for the solution of the very things he hail hinni employed to investigate, 
and hnd he submitted a plan In any spirit of that kind I should ha\e thought 
that It could hardly be taken very seriously. And if it was. in my opinion, 
wntrary to the best Interests of capital and labor, I should have felt it wim 
inconsistent with the proper function of an investigator, and that would not 
be the kind of man I could trust. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ami wouhl >ou not have had the fear that it was inlmi 
cahle to the imhllc welfare? 

Mr. (fUKKXE. No. 1 should allow a man I trusted to go to great lengths 
contrary to my opiiiion. if I had conlidenee in his ubdity and if he knew, as 
did Mr. King, a lliousand tinu's more than I did im the subject. 

Cbairman Walsii. Is it true tliat at lluu lime it was the eariTully thought 
out and dellnite policy of yourself and uss«K-iales to comhat with tlie wh<»le 
jfower (»f tin* Kockefelh'r fmMnne. the rigid (*f tlu' independent Amm'ican work¬ 
man to select his own ]»laeo of work, willioiit diclalion from any oilier )«‘rson 
as i*\prosse(l hy the so-called elo'‘ed-sliop union, imluding ilu‘ <*beelv-ofr s,\'*u*in? 

Mr. Urkkm:. I did not tind m.\si‘!f, ^Ir. Chairman, where 1 hml to puss Judg¬ 
ment on that jiavtieular issue. 1 did l>elie\e. i-miseieiiiioiisly. Imt pinduips mis¬ 
takenly. that the real issue in ('olorado, after tlie hegliming of the strike, was 
tli(‘ restoration of peace; 1 believed that; tiiat that was tlu‘ primary Issue. 
I lieheved that if. in tlie course of iliis disinsvioti. faeis c-.mu' out whU'ii showed 
that the ojicrators. imluding IIiom* for wiimn as directors we w(‘re persoiuilI.v 
resjjonsible. eitlier before or after lla? strike, had done tilings that slioulil 
not have been done, I sboiild say 1 would be prejsired, as a dire<‘tor, to assume 
the iMsiKinsil)ilit\ whi<'h a dlre<tor lias for the acts of tlm jterson lie has <-IioseM 
to reprc'som him. ami of whom he jiresumahly aiiproves as long as In' is In 
liis employ. Ill spite <*f that, liowexer, f l>elie\(Ml as a tliredor. it was not my 
business nor in the piii)|jc int«‘resi to discuss (jmMions of better relations be¬ 
tween eaiiilal and labor and liie terms i>t‘ future eiiiplovnieiil until tlie resiorn- 
tion of |M*aee. 'I'hat was ni> own liehef. llial it w(»nhl ]ia>(* Iksmi a mistake; ami 
that is Die reastm why I 4lid not myself personally, altliougli 1 was a new 
director and much in need of inf<u*iuat.ion, go to Colorado during the jicndency 
of the strike. 

Uhairnian Wmsh. ^ ou Ioim* thi‘ report madt' 1».\ l«Uler of dat(* of August d, 
11)14, from Mr. King to Mr. UockebdhT; >(‘U have that in iniml, Mr. (IreeneV 

Mr. (lUKKNi:. Ves, sir. 

('liairnian Wmsh. Do you eoiisider that that r<‘]>ort was made m Mr. UoeUo- 
b4!i‘r as tlu' represcniative of his taDier and as an hnestor in Die (‘olorado 
I'md ik Iron Co. or t<r Mr. Uo<’kefelier in his eapa<‘il.v as Du* repn'siMJtati\e of 
his father ami a director, a inmtce of Die Kockebdler r«>niMlationV 

Mr. (liiKLNJ':. It Imd mulling whiUevia* to do with the Jlock(*f<-llt'r Foundation, 
.Mr. t'hairinan. Jt was a piece of adxiee gratnibmsly gi\en l>y a man whose 
opini<m had bcsai asked by i\lr. UockidVl’er with nd’ereiae to Ids <lntii‘s, nn- 
«loubledly, as a tlirecior of Du* <'<4ora«lo I’liel »S: Iron Do. 

('hairnmn M'ai.su. Was not he working for tlie foumlalion at tin* time he 
t\\(\ it? 

Mr. friiEENK. Xo, sir. 

('liairnian Waish. M'as not bis work—— »< 

Mr. (Ikkknk (intermixing l. I5ul if be liad bi'cn. it wmd<l liavi* nuule no dif¬ 
ference. If it happened that July 1, rallier than October 1, liml i»een Die tlato 
lit wliiel) he began Ids stml.v. and Diere was a chance fur longer exjieriemv 
tbar kind, I think Mr. KocKefoller sliouhl he eoinmemlod ratlier than erlti- 
ci'/ed for asking Ids advice, but it hapiKUis tliat he was not then employed by 
the foundarbm. 

f'bainnaii M'ai.sh. M’luu*e 1 gnDien*d tlx* notion was Ids ieiter w liere it says: 
** Fmler those eireiimstances 1 am Im llned at this time to believe that you will 
think 1 am taking the rigid eouiM* in not gi^ing my whole time to the work of 
the foiin<latlou until Oetolier 1.” Was be <loing a part i)f the work of the 
foundation prior to October 1? 

Mr. Green 1 C. No. 

t-'hulnnan Walsh. Dili be do nnytlung liefore this work in Die held of indus¬ 
trial relations? 

Mr. Greene. No; he meant he was gtdng with the foundation on a full-time 
basis on October 1, but it difl not lm)ily that lx* was on i>art-tlme hasis lieforo 
ihut. 
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Ohuirmnn IVAr-sii. I nn» jinlnu: to call ycnir alt-ontioa, as T dkl the attention of 
Mr. .lolin 1>. U(K'kofeller, jr., to some statements made ky l>r. Schurman, of 
Cornell- 

Mr. (iKKKXK (inleiTUFtin^'). 1 lieard tlieiii all. That may save the time of 
the commlsKlon. 

Chuirmtin Walsji. I am tmieli ohli^'e^l, but 1 jnefer to ask the questions ami 
jait tbein in the reconl, he^iiuse, no matter Imw ae<urately we think our mem¬ 
ory may Iks then* may he some lat>se whii li would he unfortunate. Mlj;ht not 
the foundalbm, as sujx^tested hy I»r. Schurman, chamiuou free trade or 
protection V 

Mr. (JiiKK.NE. I have already ans\\vr(*d that. T think that minlit occur. 

(’halrman Walsh. Or trusts or competing: conc<‘rns out of which trusts jtnov? 

Mr. (iKKKAK. I think It <'ould. 

('hainnan W.VLsti. BTiuht it nol iK'come the champion of socialism, (h* Indi¬ 
vidualism, or the proin‘am of the Ih'inocrat !<• or the Uepuhileau Fart> V 

Mr, (lUKKNE. I can conc<‘i\e su<-h thiiiirs iniirld happen. 

('hairmau WAr.sir. And mijrht it not emlow a coilei:e of a certain n‘li;rl(ms. 
denomination? 

Mr. OuKKNK. I do not know whellu'r they could le;;a]|y do that or imt. 

Oiiainnan Wa!.sii. Mi^dit it not suh.'^idr/e any existuiK or any new religious 
denomination? 

Mr. OuKKNK. It inlijlit find some devious method of accomplislnni; that cud if 
it was ini^e?d<ms enomrh and t<dail.v unmimlful of Its ohliKati<ms. 

i’hairman W.m.sh. Ami mij'hr it m»t <lo nnythin.ir, as T>r. Schurman says, ami 
everytldnjr which its tnist(M*s think likely to effect reform or improvement in 
th<* tnatorlal, econotnic, iiiPdleetunl, artistic, reliuious, moral, and ]>olitleal con¬ 
ditions of the Ameri<‘au jK^oph* or <»f manKnid? 

Mr. Oiu-.ENK. In tiu* serise in which l»r. Selmrtnan apparently means thev 
utiKht do it. meanina ther(‘by a fair ])o>sihilit\ Hint they would d<t it, I totally 
disa;;re<* with l>r. Schurman, wlmm 1 know and respect !ii;;hly. 

(Minlnnan Wm.sh. If it was |M)sse'-se(l <d‘ the l«“;ial riudff t<» d(» those thinjrs, 
wouUl the pul>lic leant tlinl an anaMMlmi'iit of the <-liarter was nenled before 
dama;re mi;:ht Ik* done iti the hands of dKhonesi and unwise )H*rsons? 

Mr. (tiiKKNK. 1 tldnk tin* ]Mibli<‘ e<»ald he tne^letl to hmk ottt for itself in till 
those respcH'ls, Mr. (’hainnan. 

(’hainnan Walsh, l.s there anylhlnir ]ire\ent fin* <loinir of any or all of 
those thlnjis ttsido from the wisdmn and diMideiv-hHlncss and honesty of its 
trustees? 

Mr. (lUKKNE. Yes; the ultimate i»ow4‘r of the l(‘ui'^laltm‘ and tlu* intiuettet* (d’ 
public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Ko^’kefeller lesiitiod hi"'! week that la* underst<nM| 
that under the laws of the Slate of New V4>rk tin* <’orpi»ration —u <‘orporation 
like the IbM'kefeller Foundation- <4Mild not n'^Ua-e its ineorporators l>elow’ tiio 
numlmr j»rovi<l(Ml in the orl;;inal clniner: is that ,\our understamlinp, Mr. 
Cri'ene? 

Mr. (fCKKNK. T do not think l\!r. Tvockef(*ller was corr«‘el on that mdnt : T di> 
md think he had tlioiHL^ht of if )»ef4»re; 1 think that is wronu:. 

(’hainnan Wai.mi. As a matt^'r (d' fact t!ie strdnie provides Hint may he 
done, that y^ni ma.\ rnlun* at any meeliny; of (lie Ixaird of trust(H*s—re<lm-e 
the niniiher below llu? numher pr<*\nle<i for in tlie orij;lnal cliarter. 

^Ir. CuEENK. If you say so. that is ilio < ase. 

('halruuin Walsh. I do not saj so. and iiave im knowledixt', and I do not 
think you wmdd want to put me in (hat contnneislal position in this matter. 

I would like the question to bo 1*00(1. 

Mr. Crkknk. What I meant was that T assuua^l (hat was based on your 
informalion, which I have not uot. Tliat is what T im'ant hy that remark. 

Chairman Walsh. Aside from any information I may have received from 
any sounx*, as a trustee of the founclation, and as a i>erson having this pow’er, 
if it does exist, what would you say alMmt the proi>osltlou of whether or not 
you could meet and under tlie terms iff’ >our charter reduc-e the number of 
the trustees say to three? 

Mr. Gbekne. I think that Is anotlu*r (nie of possibilities of which we 

have spoken, although that could l>e done of course, only hy a vede of the 
body. 

Chairman Walsh. How is y4)ur charter amended? I mean how Is your 
constitution aiueuded. ratlH‘r? 
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Mr. Obeene. The constitutlrtn Is nmoj'ulcR, T Oiink, only nr n Mato<l nuK'tin*:. 
or meeting duly callwl for that an<l notiro of the pm*iso rhango having 

previously been sent to tlie inoinbers. Tiio oxart languago of it 1 do not rr- 
member, but It is adeiiuate. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has any question e\er Ihhmi raised as to tlie legality of 
an increase or decrease In the number of tlie trustees (»f the Uorkefellor 
Koundation, prhu* to the time the question was asked of Mr. John !>. Uooke- 
feller, jr., u few tiays ag<>? 

Mr. (iKKENE. 1 think not. The whole tendency of oiir hoards Is to start witli a 
few, 7, 8. 0, or 11—11 is tlie pres<‘iil i)umlM*r <d the Ihn-kehdh'r Fottndalioii 
and gradually, os men arc discovered. increast* ihv* nnmh<*r. d'he tJeneral 
Kducution Hoard I tidnk mwv lots 17 or IS naunhers. U'e are only too glad, 
when we can timl tlie sort of man we want, to a’^so(i;ile him with ns. 'riiai 
is our policy, hut has nothing whaleM*r to do with the legjii <|nesilon yon !m\e 
just aske<l. I su])iM)se if the law says w<‘ can ri'dnce onr inimher to tliree, 
we could, and that is one of tliose extrenady unwise, inqirndent, and liii|)r<*|n r 
tilings which wo might do. InU which we w(nihl never «iream of ^lolng 

Chairman Wai.sh. It depends upon tlie honesty, in oiImm* wonls. the himesty 
and dlslnt(‘rest(Mliiess of tlie trustees, wlioever the.v may 1 m*? 

Mr. Orkknk. And their eommon sense. 

('hairman Wai-mi. Now, how long has tla- fo\nidaii<»M heen in <‘\Nloiwe? 
What was the <la1e of its eliarter? 

Mr. (IKKIINE. May 14, V.nil 

Clniinimn Walsh, Have you jihs(>rved, from Uu' work yon liave tlone. tin* 
nece.ssily f<ir any safegnanls or H".irictions in a charier ot this kind, based 
np(*n tills short e\iM‘rieiice of a v<*ar'‘' 

I^ir. Oia’KNE. No. sir; T Inive not. I do pl.e-e great strc'.xs on tlu* acconntaliillly 
to the jailillc for our acts. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. Is there aii.v thing in lln* <'onstl(tilion or iiy-laws to limii 
(•<)iii|M‘nsatlon or limit the nu'mlM'rs who mav receivi* compensation? 

Mr. flUKKN'K. Then* is soinelhing. I think, in the - in fdther tlie law <ir charim’ 
or constitution which limits conqM*iisalion to r«*as(Uiahh* comp(*Msation for serv- 
ites rendered. That would, of (oni’M*. alwa.vs n matter of iiitm'pretathm 

Chairman WAi.sif. Would yon h * at llhert.v, sa.v. to vote a salary of 
a y(*ar to a st'cretarv ? 

.Mr. CitKKNK. 1 sinnihl not say so 

Chairman Wvr.sii. Cr SIO.tHXi? 

Mr. (Jklkxk, T ean not pnsend to have an nnhiasod opinion <»n thal i>oint. 

Chairman Wvtsii. ihadiajis T am unftvrtnnalt* in my seleciion of the llhislra- 
ti<*n. and It was md iiit(*ntiomd. I a'^snre voii. Mr CnH‘ne. 

Mr. (luKENK. 1 tidnk it should havt* some* relation li» tin* evisHng slamlards 
of comp(‘n.satioii for tlu* general kind of work—(*ducatlonal, philanthropli*, or 
administrative. 

('hairman Wai.sh. M'e hnv<‘ .setai salarlt's in eertain d(‘pariinenls of acti\ilii*s, 
as comnM‘rcjal and oiherwi'u*. Inen'aM* proiliglouslv during rer«*nt vi'ars. 

yir. Ckkkm:. Ami also diminish since the time of the insurance sCatidalS. 

(dialrman Walsh. Y<*s; when it was llmiight to liave liemi disc<iv<‘rcd thal it 
was a very great tilnise of funds that helongml t<» many persons wlio dicl not 
have a very good chance to control tlu-m: that was found. 

Do you believe tbere sliould be any limitation in >oiir constituli<in or by¬ 
laws, for instance, for future gem*rations. as to compensation to be allowislV 

Mr. (iitKKNE. As the constitution and liy-lavv.s can alwa.vs be mo<Uf1ed liy the 
boards tliemsolves, I do not tliink any rotriction of that s<»rt wonhl biivi* any 
effect, any greater validity, tlnin tlie estalilUliment of a series of }irec(*<leiits. 
I think, on tlie contrary, tlie iire<( mIcuIs eslabiislusl wo\dd be the strong<‘r 
safeguard against exci'sslve salaries. 

Cliairnian Wal.sh. Wliat procedure did you take in adding to tla* number of 
the board, Mr. (ireone? 

Mr. Orkene. We talked over tlie question of pos.sibly mlding on new mem¬ 
bers. I remember the question came up as to wiiat was the liest way <»f iK*r- 
l>etuating sound traditions In tlu* lioard, wlieilH*r tliey sliould be incorporated 
In statements of policies in the records, or in rules and regnbitl<niH, and tlu* 
prevailing opinion was that the betler way was to train young men for future 
trustees In the responsiliililles mid metbmis of tru.ste(*sblp in the foumlntiou. 

Ratlier curiously, the first name suggested after that det<‘rminntlon was 
reached was that of President Cluirles W. Kliot, who was then 81 years ohl. 
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At tbp inombm of hU lumu* tbore \vi\h u Kfc?neral ugrmneiit Hint It would be 
very fortuimte If tbe foumlafloii cmibl prevnll on him to serve on the boards 
nml «t the next re;r\ilnr lowtln;; of tlie full hoard at which members were 
electeil. his luiiiu^ was )»resenied and he was elected. It was the same In the 
case of Mr. IIc}>hurii, His name was discusseil informally ainoiiR the mera- 
t>ers of the hoard and at a sikmIu! moetinj? of the board called for another 
purpose his name was ]nit in tlie noliee of the mei‘tlnj 4 , and I think something 
like two weeks* ladlee was given. Ibit there was no resolution providing for 
im-rensing lh<* numb<*r of the boanl and there wouhl not he, 1 take it, in any 
case. If we should know <d* a good man to put on the hoard we would discuss 
the matter and elect him at the next regular meeting. 

rhairnian Wai stt. I want to refer to your analog>’ made a moment ago. 
For liow many years ha<l those practices <mt of which grew' the insurance 
scandal been in effect before any inv(‘stlgation was had? 

.Mr. (JaKK.xK. I suppose a go<Kl many years. 

Fhairman W\isii. M’hat tight was ina^le liy the <*omi)ani(‘s to prevent pnh- 
lii ity of the scandal? 

Mr. (JrKKNK. You are asking me ih»w. Mr. (Miairman, about a subject which 
I am but ^el•y superficially informed almut. 

(’hairman Wai.mi. Hid the conipaides tight to maintain the iiractices. so far 
ns your ohservafi(m g<ies, or did the\, when tlieir ati<‘nlion was called to them, 
ac((uieseeV 

Mr. Tliey nia\ ha\e. but it was the whole point of Unit movement, 

that thos<‘ companies regarded ihemsel\es as organized soh‘ly for pnitit—that 
is what they w<‘re organi/i'd'for. Atal men wiio take sn<-h a limited view of 
their resiionsihilliy could Im* expecitnl to resist any such attempted Interference 
witli tlieir alfairs. 

<''liairnian WAr.^^tr. 'WA're >ou presimi wlien Mr. Itockefelh'r lestille<l that, n.s 
n director of tlie (‘olorado Fuel \ Iron Fo.. he couhl not he expected to take 
llie time to learn Hie details ahont lii'alth <-ondilion, method.s of oomtien.sation 
for aecj«l(Mits and for deatlis, and so torfh? 

•Mr. (Ikkkxk. Mr. Tb*ckef»‘lh‘r's position, Mr. ('hairman, is dlflerenl from 
that of oilH'r men. It might In* saiil to he nniune. soh'Iy <*n account of Hie very 
mass or volnnie <*f his iin<‘sinieiits. I iK'lievi* that a man who has many in¬ 
vestments, should, as a slnirelmlder or din'clor. gi\e a maximum of his jier- 
sonal attention without oxerriding or interf(*ring with tlie pr(UH*r ex«‘rcist* of 
lluMr fuiu-lions hy his e\«*cuti\es. I think ^Ir. Kock(*feller has to do tlie next 
best thing: lie has to surround himself with men wlm can help him hy directly 
repres<*nling liiin on thesi* ImciimIs. and that any legislation which makes it 
!uor<* djlliciilt for him-- for a man of vi-ry large wealth to liave s\ich represen¬ 
tation, Is U'gislation not in tiu* imhllc interest. It forces him eithei* not to 
!ui\e any ret>ri‘s«‘niaiion or the most p(‘rfnn<*tory sort, that is, limited repre- 
seidalIon—limited b.v ila* amount of time at his disposal. Mr. llockefoller has 
emleaxoreil to liaxe his nssooiales aid him in conducting lla* aflairs of these 
c< uutiatnes. 

('hairman AVai.sTT. Miglit 1 ask if .\ou feel Hie sana* in regard to your posi¬ 
tion as one of the din*'‘tors ri'presenlitig Mr. Rockefeller's Interest in tlie 
I'onipany as you linve slated? 

. Mr. (l»hi:xK. Yes; I do. 1 think it is my duty to get as well informed an 
p<iss{hle wliii tlie conditions in the company. Ibit I had t‘» take them up one at 
U lime, and 1 <lid md luu>pen b‘ he familiar at tlie outset witii the affairs of 
the Folorailo Fm*! tVL Iron ('o.. hut I studied its reports, and acipialnted myself 
with its tinant'ial Idstory and to«»k such opportunities as I hail to hecoiac ac- 
qualnte<l with the ofllcers In ('(►lorado. 

Chairman Walsh. r>i<l you .seO Hie reports showing (he labor conditions in 
f'olorado and Wjomiiig? 

Mr. (iiiLKNE. My opinion is that I did not. 

'(’liairnmn Wmsh. Or the tiiiancial statements that might contain anything 
in r(‘ference to labor comlltlons—ilid those financial statement.s contain any¬ 
thing about the hilior comlitions? 

Mr. (iKEENE. Not the financial statements tluit I refer to. 

('hairman W\lsh. I>id yon iiersoniiHy see the list of alleged grievances of 
the miners? 

Mr. Okeene. I think I have seen the list several times. 

Chainuaii W\isii. Hiil you personally know the amount of the company's 
allow a m e t») miners for the loss of limbs or to survivors of those who lost 
their lives? 
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Mr, Grkf.ne. Xot until I hpunl tlioni vpatl by your<<‘lf. I thought, howevor, 
it was possible to draw an unfair inference pt*rhnps- 

('hainnan W’alsh (InferruptlngL I nlsh. Mr. <irt*om?, you wtaiUl clear up 
any Inference of that kind from your staudpiJitit. 

Mr. Gblkxe. I <lo jH»t wisli to understate in any ^\5^y tlie responslhllit.v of 
dire<*tors for the cojidltions of tlie coiniMUiles wliich tlicy manage. 1 do tliink, 
however, that in judging their ac<ountal)inty one nuisi lake into account wiiat 
may he called the general standards of that business and of the counnnnlty 
in that field. T think tliat a lilgli-mimled and progressive director would not 
be c(mtent with that stamlard. but 1 tlnuk In* would not b<* nholly op<‘ii <en- 
sure if in general be obM*r\ed the standards of bis time with regard to tin* in¬ 
dustry ill wbieh he was interested. 

My information i". with rcfer«*iue to tin* Colorado Fuel Iron that 
altlnmgli there are many Intolerable conditions wliicb have l>eei\ dcscrllMHl ln*re 
as feudal, as to Mbi<h Mr. UocKebdb'r c\pr<‘ss«*d his 4»wn disapproval, lliat 
many of those condillons liav(* bo»‘u more or less iiu*i(b’iital to the remot<*ness 
of the region In \\hi<-h they o«(Ui*red ainl the crude stale of soriely In those 
lennde i)lac<'S. I brlicve. in spite of thoM* fa<'ts and the allinvain-es nunle Utr 
1ln*ni. tliat the Colorado Fuel •Sc Iron Co. lias, <in tin* whole, doin* not less tium 
its m-lghbors. and ]n*ol)abl\ somewhat nnuT in the tlirectioti of mainlahdng 
suitahU* eonilitions for Its (‘inploN im‘s. ] Imve s.ili'^licd ni,\sclf of one thing, 
and that is as to tin* intojjrity and flu* good will »*f tin* leailing olli<*lals <if the 
<-om]>any. T do not Kmov <‘nouuii >et of the actual condillons of the eompatty 
lo satisfy myself, or to have a right to speak or <*xpross any opinion as f<» the 
ghillty of tin'll* «*\e<‘Uli\e nianagenn'iit. hut T have iieard tin* testimony hen*— 
the te'*limoiiy roa<l to the (*lT<*4 t. tliat. on tin* whole, consj<lored by llu* siainlards 
of its in iglilMirho(»d, tbn Coh*rad<» Fin*! \ Inai Co. was not the least progressive, 
but was perhaps the mo-^t i>rogrev.>j\c of all «)f the conipnnn‘K; an<l that it was 
amenable to sugg«‘stimi frojii the State* dejairlmcnt of lain)!*, atnl timt It was 
perliaps a l(*ad<‘r in welfare work for its employee's. 

N«'W. T lune* in* i>arti'ular ele^fe-n-e* to make* of we*lfnre we»rk. anel <-ertainly 
ne) eb'tVnse for welfare wttrk as a '•ubstitute for wage*s. but 1 lK>|je*V(* it to be 
true ahe) vnpp<u-te*«l by ewieh'uce* before IhN commN'*ie»n, that on tin* whe»le tin* 
wag<*s palel te> tin’ I’lnpleoe-cs of tin* Ce»h»raelo Fue‘1 i\: Irem Co. have* l»*e*n Idgll 
:ts compare el wiih tin* stanelariN by whieli (bat matte'r ''Innihl be* jnelge*el; that, 
in aeldiiioii to paying wage-s at a time wlien the’ e-omiian.v was prae-tle-all.N mak¬ 
ing in* nie>in-.> <ui it*' •«-t«'i'k. tin* ollicms of iln* company have* also jntcr(*sl<*d lln*m- 
Se'lve-s ill (he* e'lectiem e>f ho'^pitaN. ill Ihe- liiainte'nane'e* of sedloetls, ainl tin* prel- 
\isii>n tor laeejiea! atteiniam-e. ami lliat all that should he cemnted In tlieir 
fave »r. 

I dee not like an\ be*tte*r than the' nicmhe'rs eef this e-eemmlsslem some eef iln^ 
feudal aspe'cts eef that weak, but tin* abe'rnalive* uinloubteelly to the lerovleling 
eef -e-bieols of the- com]eany weailel be* that flU'lV "heeulel be- Uee ScIUMels at all. 

(’Iiairinan A^\IsH. Veai In’arel tin- ti‘stinn*uy eef .Mr. Uobe*r( Fulton Cutting 
with r<‘fe*renee le* (In* eeadributieeiis whie-h Mr. lt<eck(*felle*r bael maele tee his 
e.irgatdyatl<ai: that was]en\al«* wieleeWN* ceemjK-nsat ion? 

Mr. (JhKKNE. r hearel it or re-ael a re'fere'ine- t«e it in th** lU'wspape'rs, hut I ele) 
nett kinew heew jieUxjuate it was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. \\e*ll, mew. hi the* ligdit etf timt. elee veeii be*lU*ve that llm 
tdlowaiie-es maele tee flmsc wi«|eews in Coloraelo are a fair allowance t<e the 
Jaiully—to the* wlve*s unel e.-hilelre'ii--b-r Ihe lee-^s of the life* eef tln'ir rut!M*r anel 
husbanil? 

Mr. OittKVK. They seem tee me*. Mr. Chairman, ve'ry Inaele'epiate* in nmemnt, 
lent I .am met ]*reieare*el tee say tliat in pa\lng an.\thing at a time wlien (he <*oiii- 
pnny was praetically making me unemw. Unit tiny we-re met, in so far as tln'y 
were pacing, taking a step in aelvame. I am not jere'ieare'el to say they were not. 

Ciminmtn W.\lsji. Wliaf allowance's are maele to wielows In this city that are 
paiil out eef rlie Rockefeller Femndatieen? 

Mr. Gkeenk. The very <‘ssom-e eef that e*\]H'riment is that the're is nee tixenl 
nnueunt. Each case is given careful investigathm and the resource's of e*ach 
wielow taken Into aecount. If she lias chilelre*n he*yeind the seheeol age. wlio 
(*an we*rk, their wagt*s are taken lnte» account ainl the allowance Is .lastly 
aelapteel to the neeel in eiich case. If was the peessihility of discrlminntlon in 
that way, which woidd be more difficult if leglslarlou was adopteel, which 
made if seem best to us for a nuinieer of years tei cairy on experiments in that 

regard. 
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Chalrmnn Wai.kh. llicht Unit iKilicy not !>*■ adopteil by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. In the case of Uie death of a father or Inushandy 

Sir. (iKEKNK. I think, iierhaiw. that would lx* u proiaa' field of effort, hut my 
heliof is Unit tlio>e |n'olileais sliould lie iiorkial out like the workmen’s coui- 
IH'iiHution aet, witli relerenee to the woiimiiie situation. 

Cliairnnin \V.ii..sii. lint would you feel that the neeessities of the ease were 
quite Inuiiediiite if tlieie were a lar;;e nunilier of men killed in an industry 
per yearV 

Mr. (iKKKNE. II seems to me Unit is one of the most strlklii}: loses of where 
to apply the eomiK'iiMiUon ael, and 1 am ;tlad one is eontemplated in Colorado. 

tTialrnnin SV.ri.sil. Wliat steps have you taken siiiee the testimony of hist 
week, elllier as a director or as adiiiinislraUve secretary of the Uoekefeller 
Koundalion, to Inive a list of aceidents and eoraiieiTsalion therefor at the Colo¬ 
rado mines liivestlKaledV 

Mr. Oui-.km;. It has not heen ineuniiient upon me, as .seerelary of tlie Uoeke¬ 
feller Foundation, durins tliis parlieiilar period, to consider Unit sulijis t, 

(.ilialriiian W.m.sii, Did the readin;; of the list of the names of the dead anil 
Injured make a dis-p inipression npiai your mind, Mr. UreeneV 

Mr. (iiiEi'.NE. It did make an lnipre.s.s|on on my mind. 

Clialrinan Wm.su. Could your foundation do sometliln;; in that field? 
Would it he within its scope, for instance, to apply e\en the New York pro- 
jKi.sial ))lan? 

Mr, (JliEK.NK. I am not sure, .Mr, Cliairiuan, that the Uoekefeller Foundation 
should take n|i tlie \iork in tlial field o\er asainst any other ei|Uall.v uiTenl 
field on ll(•eoullt of tlie fact Unit il lias a lioiid iuvesiment there, if tliat is 
Mliat you mean, 

Cliulrniiiii W.vi..sn, On account of llmt fact—wlnit I iiieaii is, and I will init 
it ,striil«lit--tliat it has a bond inveslinent and that it lias a poteiil and actual 
control over the industry? 

Mr, (iiiKKNS, Tile Uoekefeller Foundatiiui has no poleiil or aetiial eonivol and 
no control \\hale\er, and nolliint; lo do wllli tlie industry, Mr. Chairniaii. 

(lhairman Wu.sii. I perliaiis did iiol state Unit eorreelly. I mean on Iho 
nroniid that the Uoekefeller inleresis, or that Mr. Uoekefellor lias ihe 
liower—Ihe potenlial power—and tlie actual eontiol over the industry, and tliat 
lie is also a trustee and his reiire-'cntaliNes an* trustees of tlie Uoekefeller 
iroundaliou, so Unit they have* llie informalloii at one side and the means at 
the other, and a eonerele ease of, perhaiis, what niiaht call for an inter\enlioii 
by an aKeney of that sort. 

Mr. (JiiEK.MC. 1 tliink in general, Jlr. Chairman, that the Uoekefeller Founda¬ 
tion should consider ils proper tiel'i of aetiilliy witlimil priiiiar.v or secondary' 
references to Mr. Uoekefelier's liiLsiness iniestnieiils aiiioii}; wliicli llie Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. investenieni is lint a siiiall fraction. Moreover, I think, witli 
reference to tin* situation in Colorado, that the |iroblenis tliere are eliielly 
economic rather tlian iiroblems of cliarity—tliat is, the i.ssnes that liave been 
raised by tills areat slrupale are not i.ssuos witli wliieli, at tills time, tlie Uis'ke- 
feller Foundation is tlie liesi atteiiey lo deal, eveept in so far as our Investi¬ 
gation of till* general probleuis of industri<il relations may yield material iippli- 
eahle eillier there or anywhere else to the ainefioratiou of Indiistrial tnire.sl. 

Chairman W.vi.sti. If a eonlroiersy arose in any jiart of tlie world wliere 
12,IKK) or l.-),0(MJ peoiile were lieiim sub.ieeled to strife, cold, liuncer, and dis- 
comfort, would you feel that tlie Itoeketeller F’oundiitlon sliould liasten to 
relieve that ftreiit nunilier of peoiile so sufferinj;? 

Mr. (iKKtiXE. I tliink the Uoekefeller F’otindation is open lo apixals for 
emerKeney relief from any part of llie world. 

Chairman Walsh. Would llie fact tliat there was no economle basi' for a 
war or a conflict that loft the people so situated make the Uoekefeller Founda¬ 
tion refrain from itoins hastily to tin* aid of those huniaii ImiiiKs? 

Mr. {luKENE. I tliink the Uoekefeller Foundation would consider absolutely 
nothlns hut the ni'eds on the merits of tlie question. 

Chairman Walsh, Then, If you found, for instance, that there were great 
muuhers—is It familiar to your mind tlie account of the names of tlie jieople 
and their Injuries that were read into the record, constituting the list of 25 
accidents, fatal or otlierwl.se, in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Obke.nk. Yes, sir; I renienilier that distinctly. 

Chairman W.vush. If there was a great l«Hly of people .so situateil, would 
the fact tliat tlielr ln.|iirles and suffering arose primarily from an economic 
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l>a5*e, as in Ooloratio, ca\ts<> tlie RockoOOler Foundation to lu>s!tuto to po lo 
tltelr relief In any way Umt mifriit Itself as iH'lnjj wist* ami hunmiieV 

Mr. Grkk.nk. I think they would cniisitlcr tin* (luo^llon luuvly as a Iminani- 
tarina question. If there w'as such a situation In l\*nn.s.\ Ivanin and N(»rtl» 
Carolina, or anywhere else, where u certain mnonnt of sulTerini: was p»!n>; 
on, I should say that the H<M*kefelU*r Komidatlon would not <'»Misidcr It as 
Its own function to replace the hwal agencies wlih-ti inij^ht deal with such a 
situation. 

Chairman Walsii. I>ut if it was widespread, like it N in lUd.uium, jritovinj; 
out of the war? 

Mr. ORF.KNK. That was a (iue<ii<»n of live (»r si'v imlUons of people eertain 
to starve unless somethin;: was <loiie and <len<‘ tpiii U. 

Chairman Walsh. I used that sinipl.s as an illustraiieti. What N tin* mine 
Iyer that >oli wouhl coitsider \Mde'«i)n'ad emamh disaster to call for that aid? 

Mr. GKi:t:NK. I c<aihl not h\ tlu* imtnher. 

Clmimmu W.VLsit. What I want |o eliuhlate t'> the <‘ommlssion, find want 
30U to eiuci<late to them, is exactly wliat yon mean hy stalln;: that tlu* 
tronhie in Colorado was economic, and should he appnMH*hcd xdoii;: those 
lines? 

Mr. Gkklm:. That the problem is not a prohlem or qne.sihai charily. 
There are certain comlitions ilu'n* that imel bo romedted l)y le;:ishitlon iiarlly 
jind partly by improvin;: the rehition>hip Is'lwivn einjiloyers and lalH)r, and 
perliaps by xt new delinition of <'apital <m the part of tlu* workmen and a 
new delinition of lal>or on the jmrt of capital. I'tial is the (luestion iipjK'r- 
most In Colorado. Iiu idcnlally, iliore nia.\ bt* human iuhm! of an acute sort, 
but not in that re''t>»*ct niucli dlflcrcit from that winch exists In localities 
where we do md Lm*! called up(m to intenene, luMause primarily Unit Kind 
of miervention sliould 1 k* letl to tlu* bH-al niceiicies, for reasons widcli <»n tlu* 
wlude are consistent with lliose that limit tlu* fimciions of such a foundation. 

t’lialrnian Wmsh. Mr. Gre«*Tu*. you have kindly si*iil ns a <'i>ni]>lel4‘ list of 
jrifts wlil<-li ha\c lusm made hy the Rockefeller LoutulaHou from May LI to 
daimary L Iblo. 

.Mr. tdu-h.NK. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'aisif. 'I'Iii.s IKt shows that tlu* bamdalion thriMi;;h its own 
memhers Ims made Iti ;;ifts to LI dilT<*rem aj^rciuies nniounliu;; to 
inui that thn>n;rh Mr. Uockefeller the touudat'ou has mad<* r)0 .ulUs to 
lotaliiii: N that a fair ejutonu^V 

Mr. (Jheln'j:. I think so. 

(■hairnnin Walsh. Kindly i-\plam low ilns li'^t w.»s mad<‘ up iH'fore It was 
M*nt ti> the commission. What part dl«l you hasc m me pivjairalioii of the 
list and liie effort made to have it comj»li<*d? 

Mr. Guee.nk. It is e.xiractetl from the miiiutes. ll dm*s not Include the thiiij^s 
like the invt*sti;:ation of Imlustrijd relations, but coiivists <»f p:ifts !*► outside 
a;:eucies. It does not include appropriations for the support of our own ad¬ 
ministration atul w»)rk. 

Clniirman Wm.sh. IMctise <bv|iuirui^h Ihe luilnro the htMikkeephi;: as ap- 
plhal to work done tor Mr. Itockefeller as compared with work iloiie for tlic 
Uockefeller Foundnllon on its own initiative; is there some distinction m;i<le 
in your luniks? 

Mr. (JiiKK-NE. Y’es. Tliose ;rifts whl« lj Mr. Rockefeller desiKuales or Indrcatcs 
t«» us, wliicli we call, for <t»nNenlcnce, ‘ Founder.s r4*ipiisitions,” those 
founder‘.s re4|uist(loiLs are (omtnunicxiteil to me hy .iolin Ik Ibxki'b'Her, jr., <»r 
Ins ujeent, nml instructions are issiusl to tlie Ireasurer hy me in tlu* form of 
u (1upll<*ute of that requisition fndorsi'd li.v me. Tliose uifts are aHHembled 
at eacli meeting of tlu* U«>ckefeller Foumhition iumnl or of its <‘Neculi>e t*oin- 
inittec—are reiiorled hy me as <h‘si;;naiions hy tlie founder ami are ap)»roved 
as comins witiiin tlie corporate piirtMiseH of tlie iHaini. As 1 have .said to 
you, there are many tilings wlildn the corporate puriHis€‘s of the iHianl wliicli 
have persoually apyieuled to Mr. Uo<-kefelier, such as ttlfts to his ilenoinina- 
lion, Klft» to the Baptist organizations, whicli the Uockefeller Fmimhition 
mlgitt not itself select, bur which it hu.s every reason to iielj) <m Mr. Uocke- 
felleCs retsnninemhithm: tuerely continuing gifts he has made in the pa.s<. 

(Hmirnian Walhii. nifferent gifts have been uotfsl to government olliix‘S, 
for the New York Pepurtmeiit <»f Health, the 4‘lt.v sui>erinlendenl of schools, 
the supervlg4>r of tlu* jawir ftn* WeatcUesler County ? 

Mr. Gbcenk. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walhh. Do yon see any possible embarrassment In snch connec- 
'tiou between the Iloekefeller Foundation or any foundation and governmental 
agencies? 

Mr. Ghkene. No, sir; I feel there is great good in such gifts, becan.se they 
Illustrate a ftiiietloii tbi'se boards can fulllll to the great advantage of the 
public, viz, the function of initlidiug certain lines of ptdtllc expenditure, which. 
If approved, ought to be taken care of by the public, but wlilch the public will 
not always Iniliate. beiau-'C It is not sulllclently certain how the experiment 
would work, in that way the gift, for instance, to the department of health 
enabled It to establish, 1 think, the first public diiignostic clinic for venereal 
disease in I he world, so far as I know, at least the first in this country. It 
maile it possible for any person or any physician to obtain a diagnosis by means 
of Ihe most approvc<l nio<leru methods for two years, during which time this 
exp(“rlment was made liere in New York City. And in a year wlien tlierc was 
iioiveral n Irencliinent in tlie <ily expenses tliat work was regarded as bcdiig 
so well demonstrated, and of such great public Ijcnoflt, tliat It effected so much 
for the liealtli ami hapi'iness of Ihe citizens, that provision for it was Includerl 
in llie city Imdget of tliis year. 

Now. 1 regard liiat as a Iriumpli of tliat p.arlicular laillcy of_a private or¬ 
ganization. and llie same is true in tlie I’ase of the scimols. 'I’fiere lias lieen 
a gift to furtlier an experitnent In tlie matter of the fetsling of the school 
children, a matter in wliicli more ex|iei'ieuce is iirolialily necessary. 

Tlie (tciicral Filiicatlon lioard work is aiiotlier instance wliere tliere lias 
lieiui an adnilralile resiill. Tlie Federal (ioveriiiiieiit never felt aiitliorlzi'd to 
carry on farm demoiistriition work exix'jit in llie Kt.ites affected with boll 
weevil, altliougli it was just aliout as badly needed in tlie other Stales, on ac¬ 
count of some coiislitiilloiial limilalioii; liiil wlien llie (ieiieriil Kiliiciitioii Hoard 
liud carried on farm demoiistriition in all the oilier Soutliern Stales with 
great advantage to lliose Sl.ile-, ('ongress, lids Inst .rear look over tin ^aitire 
cost of tlie farm demonstration work lo oiir complete satisfaction. 

(thiiirman A\’m,sii. So Hint from your ex|ierlence ,\oii liaie no douiil niid no 
emliarrassincni of any kind, nor do jou see any timt iiiiglit occur in Inc fiitiiro 
from cariwing on work of tliat kind lliroiigh govcriimeiilal agencies? 

Mr. (Jini'xn. .No. sir. 

Cliairman Wii.sii. On Hie contrary, you .see .some dilliculty- 

.Mr. (:iiM'..M'. Tliat. 1 Hiiiik. is going lo lie one of Hie .great tilings that pri¬ 
vate foundations can acconiiilisli, in taking Hie Initiattve. 

Cliairniaii tVAi.sii. How niitcli, all told, lias tlie foundatiou given for that 
Belgian relief. Mr. Oreeiie? 

Mr. (Irf.em;. It has given sonieltiing like a million dollars. It lias engage¬ 
ments Involved In tile apiiolninient of oiir war relief commission, and tliey are 
taking on exiieiises in Ktirope of wliicli we are liiforiiied from time to time, 
which will go tio;i(ind Hint somewhat: liiil I lliink at tlie present moment it 
is a little under .Sl.lKlO.tKKt—more like .ilO.'iO.OIK). 

('hiilrmaii \V visit. Wlio made that gift, was it ilr. Itockefeller's initiative 
or was it made by tlie foiindiition? 

Mr. (Jiii'.i'.xi;. It was Hie iiilenlioii of the foundatiou to go into that flchl, and 
it was voiced liy every memlier of the tioard at the meeting on October 21, 1014; 
and the executive conimitteo were iiistructed to take Hie matter up at onci* with 
a view to generous action. Mr. Murphy and I were made a subcommittee of 
Hie executive committee lo take furtlier action, because much had to lie done, 
and (piickly. in the way of chartering slilps. etc,, and what has lieen ilone sub- 
stxnientt,v lias been done largely under Sir. Murphy’s and my personal super¬ 
vision. 

(''hairman W.visii. Were the Belgian gifts listed to our commission? In the 
tpiestlonnalre my attention has lieen called to tile alleged fact that they are 
not, and I wlsli now to ask the reason? 

Mr. Gseese. Tlie reason is tlie expenditures by the foundation itself were 
not gifts, properly siieakiiig. We did not send any money lo Belgium, but 
chartered ships and houglit foml. I could, of course, with entire propriety— 
I might just ns well have added that, but I tixik you at your word anil put in 
Hie gifts to other agencies, and excluded such expenditures as Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s work, wliich is not a gift, but our own work. Our relief work is not 
exactly a gift, hut is the carrying on of hurannitarinn work by our staff. 

(’Iialrmnn W.visit. .\re the dates given in your list Intended to mean the 
dates when the appro)iriations were made or the dates when checks were 
drawn? 
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Mr. Greene. Dates when appropriations were made. 

Chairman Walsh. Of tlie 75 gifts, liow iiiaii.v wore determined upon at a full 
board meeting, or were tliey all so determiueii? 

Mr. Ckeene. Tliat would be imis>ssU)le to answer wltliout going into every 
meeting: but all, of course, were determined at meetings at wlilcli a quorum 
was present. 

Chulrnmn \V.\i.sH. AVhat I want to get at Is whether In tlie actual operation 
of the work done it is done by the whole hoaril of truslees or tlie executive 
committee. 

Mr. Greene. The executive <-ominltti‘e acts wMh conipleie authorll.v hetwet-n 
the nuvtings of the hoard and ai tually detennlnes many of the gifts; but on the 
more Important matters- 

f'halrman Wai.sh. Oh, 1 see; It has been amplllied a little here so 1 take 
it ill fairness to yiat I ought to put It to you In advance. 

Mr. Greene. 1 see. 

Clialrman Walsh, llecause it is more a matter of getting your attention 
tllrected to the whole subject. It si'ems timl of 111 gifts by the foundation to 
13 agencies, .5 Mere on dales xvlam the hoard met, one Mheti neither met, 
13 when the executive coumiillts' luel. 

Sir. Greene. I see. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is m hat I meant h\ that first question. 

Mr. Greene. It iloes not refer to uhat 1 may call the fiainder's rmiulsltions? 

(.'halrnian Walsh. Those an‘ the foumlation's own gifts--the larger niiiuher 
1 am going to oonu' to next were at tla‘ direction of Mr. Itoi'ketelh'r. 

ilr. Greene. That Is eontraiy to my understanding of the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, will ^ou look it upV 

Mr. Greene. If you will he good enough to call my attenllon to the siieclttc 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I will. Now, >our written record seems to show 
that of ."(■) gifts tiirough IP agencies at the dlrmtion of Jlr. Itockefeller, one 
was tmnle on the dale of the hoard nasuing; 47 whim no meeting is recordeil 
for either lh(‘ hoard or coiuinlttee meeting. Is that according to the uccepteil 
(iractice of the foundation? 

iMr. Greene. Ves; those gifts fm- purposes ohihmsly within the eori«irnte 
objects of the fonndathm are made by the treasurer on my anthorlEallon and 
Mihjeei, of conr.se, to repndiathm by the cxeiuthe commlllee at its next meet¬ 
ing; hut those gifts are made hy the treasurer on my antiiorization ; that is, 
wltli the comiilete understanding of the lioard, of course. 

Chairman W.iisii. The foundation has been working slme the mltldle of 
May, l!)i;i, has It not? 

Mr. Greene. It can liardly he said to ha\e liecn working since llien, hut to 
have been in existence sinee then. 

Clinirman Wai.sh. Tlie earliest gift recorded is Ihscmlier .", 11)13. Dili the 
foundation siiend no money lictweon Jlay and Ilecemla'r except for administra¬ 
tion imrposes? 

Mr. Grej'.ne. I lia\e no iloulit tliat Is so. It seems to me that we should 
he \ery well Jiisiitied, iierliajis, in .spcmling even a longer lime In deciding what 
we were going to do with .so large an income; 1 think wi* shouhl have lieen 
juslltied in accumulating the wladc Income for a .Near, In order to go very slow 
in the determination of our policies. 

Chairman Wai.sh. About how nnu'h lime w'as spent in investigating the 
13 agencies which the foimdatimi has, of its own mind, wltliout Air. Ilocke- 
feller's rcconiinendatlon, given mone.i to? 

Mr. Greene. Well, I should .say a great deal of lime. I ciaild not possibly 
measure it. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell wlm did the Inveslignting—what indi¬ 
viduals? 

Mr. Greene, (')f the applications which come to ns? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. I sliould think that .Mr. Murpliy and 1 did the most in the way 
of nsReniblIng the information, and passing judgment on the various repre¬ 
sentations made to us; and that Jlr. lloekefeller, .jr., came next. 

Clialrman Walsh. It has lieen extended lieyond wlml I Intendetl, and 1 am 
going to mn tlirongli with some generalizations whieh I ttiink you oan answer 
very briefly, Mr. Greene, regarding large foundations in general. Under what 
conditions do you consider that endowed corporations miglit tiecome a immac* 
to edneation or to the Industry and welfare of the masses? 

.38810”— S. Doc. 41.'), B4-1— vol 0 - 11 
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Mr. Grkene. I tliliik they inlglit become a menace If they departed from the 
relationship which I iaiii down or descrliteil in m.v statement of yestcrtlaj ; 
that is, liy liaving a continuing indehuite relutionsldp to sucli orgaiiizutluns. 

Clialrman W.'iLsH. Hus Mr. Itockefelier, yourself, or the trustees rt-cognized 
any dangers In coniastlou wltli tlie future foundations estuhllsiied by liiui of 
sucli moinent or su< li linmediacy, us you iniglit cull it, to call for some action 
uiKin tlieir jwirt? 

Mr. (iREENK. No. sir; we liave not. 

C'liulrni.in Wai.su. 1>o you feel Unit tiie present safeguards give fnle<iuuli“ 
hssui'unce tlmt the various itockefelier foundations will never become a menace"; 

Mr. (tUKENE. 1 lio|K- .so. 

thialnnan W.vi.sii. \\ liat means have hwn iiiovliled by vvliicli the public 
would jiromptly know in I'use one of tlie Itockefelier foundations was being 
used, vvhetlicr Knowingly or unkiiovvlngly. against the public interest"/ 

Ml". tiia.EM;. All our actions nearly are public; tliat Is, when we make a 
gift to an agency, usually It is puldl.shcsl at the other end, vvhetlier we publisli 
it at our end or not. The essential imliliclty of those gifts, tlie large numher 
vif persons vvlio know wlmt is going on, seems to me to constitute a safeguard. 

(diairman Wvi.sii. Do jou feel Unit tlie size of emlovviiieiits should Im liniitcsl 
eillier liy the (State or the national law—the eudownient of a foundation"/ 

Mr. (liiEEMC. 1 do not, Mr. (Jlmiruiaii. because 1 do not want to .see anj oli- 
slruction (lilt on tin* disiscsilion of ricli men to dedicate their money to tlie 
public welfare. I tlilnk it would lie a great uiistortune to liave aiiyiliiiig said 
liere or in any oilier connection vvliich teuiksl to make a rich man who was 
going to dedicate money to the public .say: ".No; Unit will got me In for a lol 
of Iroiible, and I will blow it in on ni.v.self.” 1 think nothing should be done 
which would tend to make men of wealth loss inclined to dedicate their money 
to tlie ])iibllc good. 

Cliainnaii W.vijiii. Should foundations he required to coiisinne their income, 
or be pisihiblted iroiii showing an Increase in capital out of income aci'iuals 
for a stated iieriod of live or ten years"/ 

Mr. UiiEESE. 1 think tlie urgent things needing to he done are so nmch in 
excess of any income that Unit question is rather iKiideniie. If any abuse 
threatened in Hull direction, I slionid be entirelv in favor of sm li Mmitation, It 
Is jHissible the foundation iiilglit want to accumulate an income for a jear or 
two in aiilicltiatlon of .some very large appropriation, bill ordimiril.v 1 should 
consider Unit a wholly theoretical and academic question. 

tlhalrman W.vi.sii. Sliould the payment of foundation funds to inemhers of 
governing boards lie prohibited or spv'citicaliy restricted in the m l of imor- 
poralloii"/ 

Mr. tJliEENK. 1 think tliere should lie a restriction to reasonable coiiqieiisa- 
tion for services rendered. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Is that in tlie act itself? 

Mr. CiiKENE. I do not recall e.xactly, but it is in our fundamental law .some¬ 
where. 

Chairman \V.vi..sii. tilaiuld the legislature or Congress prescribe minimnm 
'Ilualllications for trustees or prv'seribe that ipialilieatioiis be st.itisl in the 
reconl? 

Mr. Cree.ne. 1 sliould lind it almost linpo-sslhle to Imagine any formal quali¬ 
fication which would be desirable to vvhicli legislative sanction could be given. 
My answer therefore would have to be in the negiiUve. 

Chairman W.vlsii. Hliould lienevolent corporations he rcKpiired by their In- 
cortsiratlng acts to report both llscal and service oixuations to ollieers of the 
State or national government whicli incoriiorate tlieni. as rispiired by such 
State or national ofiicers"? 

Mr. CitEENK. Yes. 

Chalrinan W.vi.sii. How often .should suih reports he rendered? 

Mr. OiiEKNE. At lea.st once a year. 

Chairman W.cisii. Should the records of foundations Incorporated by the 
legislature or Congress bo open to public Insivectlon us are the records of public 
offlcs'rs? 

Mr. Gheenk. I should feel doubtful on that point. I think that they .should 
lie tjecessibic to well-qiiuUtieil persons. I think they should not lie public lie- 
cause, as Mr. Itockefelier pointed out In his testimony, unfavorable action on 
many applications is often taken for reasons not at all derogatory to the ap¬ 
plicant, and It might have a very injurious effwt. We are iilillgeil constantly 
to decline to take up many charitable activities which merit supiiort. Aud If 
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It was known that we devlined to aid them It lulKkt he thought that that was 
some reflection upon them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Could yon sugge'it iiny other Uiuitntlou tliat you think 
should be placed upon—at least irarthil puhlic Itisiiectloii of the rei-oids of tin- 
foundation ? 

Mr. Gbeene. No; I cun not suggest uiiy sjKU'ilU' nieasui-e of that .sort. I 
should be iKTfM'tly willing to have the puhlkshetl rejxirt made twice a year or 
iiuurterly. 1 think those reisnts sliould not lie so fronnent as to lie veto- 
tloms and interfere with the work of tlie fonndatlon; hut anyllilng tliat sisuiasl 
to he a reasonable published rcisirt—reasonably frispienl inilillc report—sliould 
be made yearly, semiannually, or quarterly. 

Cliulrman tVAi«sn. Should trustees Is' expei'lisl to inrorni Iheiusi'hes as to 
the qualitications of their Investigators? 

Mr. Gbkenk. They certainly shonlil. 

Cimlrinun Walsh. Would you say tliat an ollicer of one of the large foiinda* 
tlons carries the welglit of tlie foundation rather than his own personal welglil 
wlien he partlelpate.s in the local ucllvllles wilhln the Held of the foundation's 
Iirograni? For Instance, do you think ids word would carry more weiglil 
along tlie.se goveriuuental lines that we have nieulioned than that of an In¬ 
dividual ? 

Mr. Gbebne. I think that is a factor we imisi undouhledly take into ac¬ 
count, that lie can not wholly disassoclale hiiiiself. That Is often a great det¬ 
riment, but a meiiiher of a fonndatlon. fisding an Interest in certain niatters us 
any other citizen is just as niucli eiitithsi as any oilier citizen to e.«iiress his 
opinion, tliough he may feel a little more liesilalion on that account. lint 1 
do not think that slionid lie any reason for inaction. .\s a citizen, I think lie 
should imrticiiiale actively in pniilic alTaIrs. 

Cliairuiuii Wai.sh. ,\t tliis |ioinl ue ulll ad,ionrii nnlll 2 o'clock p. in. 
Kindly resume tlM‘ stand at Unit time. Mr. tirisnie. I lliink 1 am ahout tlirougli, 
hut others may linte somi‘ iinestions, 

AITKUNOOV SK>,.sION — 1* !■. ,M. 

('hairnian Wai.sh. The lionse nil! jilease he In order and we will iirecissl. 

.Mr. Greene. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEROME D. GREENE—Continned. 

('liairnian Wai.sh. Cenimissloner AVeinstock sa.\s lie lias seme (ine-lions he 
would like to ask. 

CoiDUilssioner Wkinstock. Will .von lell this coinnilsslon. Mr. Greene, liow 
many of the directors of the Itockcleller I'oundatloii aie liiterestisl in the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Gkeeak. Mr. .lohii I). Itockefeller .|r.. and .Mr. Slarr .1. .Mnrpliy are now 
directors of Unit comininy. 1 was until .lanmiry 1. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What control has the Itockefeller Foniidation o\er 
the ColoiTulo Ii'nel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. GitKE.NK. None wlnitever. Did yon .say wlnit interest? 

Mr. AVeikSTOCK. Ves; Hie fonndalion as a foundalion. 

Mr. Grekke. It lias a lioiid investment in the hoiiils of the Colorado In¬ 
dustrial Co. to tlie amount of Sfl.tKKI.OtS). 

('oinmissloner AVkin.stock. Thai Is in Hie iniHire of an inve.stnient ? 

Jlr. Grek.ne. Tliat is In tlie iialure of an iineslmeiit. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tliat is a litlle over 1 [ko' cent of its gross 
lioldlng.s; that l.s, tlie gross lioldings of the foundation are .ttJIXt.tXKi.OdO? 

Mr. Greene. Ves. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And out of tliat 51(K>,llt)h,(XX} is ^l.GOO.OtKI iiivest- 
iiient on the part of tlie Colorado Fuel & Ii-on Co.? 

Mr. Greene. Ye.s. Mr. Costlgan yesterday stated thar we liad otlier inter(>sts 
in (kiloraUo to the extent of about ?lt).0IX1,0tX). of eiairse lie was couiitllig for 
Colorado, I .suppose, every railroad w-curlty of a railroad tliat passes tlirougli 
Colorado, but I tliluk tliat was iierlmps somewhat straining tlie meaiiliig of 
the words that our real Interets tliere, investment iriterwts, were sometliiiig 
very far short of tlie figure Mr. Costlgan niiiiKsl. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What jiower, If any, has the Itockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, or rather the board of directors of the Itockefeller Fouudutloii, In coii- 
trolliug or guiding or directing the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 7 
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Mr. (iBEEXE. It has no interest whatever, Mr. Welostook. If the hlentiti of 
Interest In the sense that Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Murphy are members of 
both has any bearing on the situation. I should hope that it would mean, as to 
the future twlieles of tlie Otlorado Fuel & Iron Co.; if there were any effect, 
it would be an effect In wliieli the general hiunanc Interest of that body of 
men—the founilatloii—was a factor. It certainly would go In that direction 
rather than in a contrary direction. 

1 <an not Imagine liow the fact that nine-tenths of tlie time of those gen¬ 
tlemen was spent in tery earnest consideration of liow best to fulfill their func¬ 
tions as trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation woubl have an adverse effect 
on tliclr judgment as direclors of an Industrial corporation. May I say one 
thing more, liowever, willi reference to that jjolnt? A gtaal deal of reference 
has been made to tlie Colorailo Fuel & Iron Co., ns it Mr. .lohn 1). Rm'kefcller 
were in business there. It is true that that is one exceptional case in which 
largely on account of fortuitous circumstances he had an interest to an amount 
wliii-li Jnslificd Ids standing by the iiroperty, so to s)teak, during a building-up 
Iierital, in order to place It upon u firm financial basis. That process has been 
going on. Tliere are vary few Instance's wherein Mr. Rockefeller can be said 
to be In business in that sense, lie has retireil from biisini's's, and so far as I 
know II is not the intention of Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., or 
Mr. itriiriihy, or any other member of the foumhillon. to go Into busine.ss or to 
kis'p in business in the sense tlmt has been attrlbmcsl to tlieir connection with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

1 might call It almost an accidental condition. I recall only one or two 
comiamies in which Jlr. Rockefeller m;iy bo said to be slaiidiug by the proi)erty, 
wltli all that that means, for its llnanclal .stability during a period when it is 
gradiiall.v being worked uii on to a strong linaiK'lal basis, and Ids niere stamling 
by, I tidnk. In some instances is a matter of treniendous value to a large body 
of small stockholders whose interests are thus safeguarded. But it is an 
accideidal relation. 

Coinmissioncr WiassiocK. If the directorate I'f the llocKa feller Foundation 
has no control and no intluence over the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., wliat foun¬ 
dation was there, then, ,\eslerd:iy for this slatena'ut made on the ])ari of Mr. 
(N'stlgan. I read from his testimony. He saiil: “Tlie Rockefeller Foundation, 
if 1 am correctly advised, and if I understood Mr. Itockefeller correctly the 
other day. was incorporated in the State of New York in Ii)13 for the dis- 
■.eminatlon of knowledge, the prevention of suffering, and tlie promotion of 
tile well-being and the ci\ilizution of the people of tile United .States ami of tho 
world. 

“ I’ractically within a year .ifter tiiis incorporation its lu'onioters had the 
reslMinsiblllt.c properly laid at their very door feu' a record of total failure along 
I'lich of the di'sigiiatcd lines of acthity. They, or at least tliose most illllueiitial 
111 the fouiidation, had sanctioned or permitted the spread of misinformation on 
matters of jaililic ini])orlance of tlie first degree, the concrete enlargement of 
hnnian misery, and an unmistakable laiise from just lie big buiiiaii standards 
entirely at variance with our boasted civilization.” 

While lids does not say so directly, yet it leaves the \ery proiiouneed in¬ 
ference that the situation in mind on the part of Jlr. Costigaii was the Colorado 
situation. 

Mr. CiiKKNK. In so far ns tlie statement implies that tlie Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, a new organization, bom liardly over a .rear ago, is a factor in the Colorado 
'Ituatlon, it is absolutely false anil unjust. 

Commissioner Wkix.s'ro( k. I’ardon me; he goes on further to say; 

“In a great liunian crlsi.s, ludustrially speaking, prtsdpltated witliin the very 
liousehold of .Mr. Rockefeller, his foundation has lieeii lieedless or lm|iotent. 
And the comiusioii forced on an unprejudiced public has been and Is that 
Mr. Rockefeller, tlie business man, lias cold henrterlly and wltliout liesltatlon 
bruslied aside and iniixised silence uixm Mr. ItiK-kefeller the philanthropist.” 

Mr. Ckkbnk. I hardly care to debate that assertion, Mr. Welnstock. It was 
made by a genlleniaii wlio, howe\er well informed with regard to general 
conditions in Colorado, was delivering liere as a witness niaterial which was 
the suniming up of an attorney rather than the statement of a man, of facts 
of his own knowleilge. .\nd I sliould rather not lie drawn into a debate as to 
those a.ssertions. 

In saying that the Rockefeller Founilation is not concerned-with the situation, 
and lias not lieeii concerned with the situation in Colorado. I think I have said 
all that it Is Incumbent uiiou me to say. 
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Commissioner 'Weinsiw-k. Tlion, from your point of view tliere wns no foun¬ 
dation for Mr. Oostlgan’.'i statement? 

Mr. Ubeene. I think It was unjust, Mr. AVeln-stwk. 

Otmmlsslouer Weikstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Uurretson would like to ask some (luestlons. 

Coininlssloner (J.vKHErso.N. Mr. (Jreene, ui-on-divn! to your stntenienl. <'on- 
llntilty of Klfts or aid ctmtlnuously given, might tend to create u spirit of 
subserviency on the part of the receiver? 

Mr. Obeene. It seems to me so. 

Commissioner <J.\iirktson. And tlien you followeil with the statement that 
In some directions you had giv<‘n for a perloil of 10 or 1."> years? 

Mr. Ckeene. Yes; we liave made scane pledges, I think, for 10 years. So 
far as I kiatw, none for longer tlian 1(1 years. 

Commissioner <i.vnRtnsoN. I lliliik the language nsisl was 10 or lo years. I 
only want to quote that correctly. 

Ylr. (Jreene. Yes. 

('ommls.sUmer (Imiretson. Now. isn't the very thing that you say miglil be 
brought ainait by cmninuoiis pi'rOa'inanee reasonably engenilored by a iso'lod of 
continuity of 10 years? 

Mr. (iREKNK. I think not wliere Ihe purpose of the gift; as is usually the 
case, is that of initiating or demonstrating a line of activity wldch the public 
has not yet fully d>s'l<led to support. The ptii'iiose of the ItockefelU'r ^'ounda- 
tion lia.s not Ixsm told ts not primarily to do Ihe community's work for it. 
A self-respecting community, like a .self-rt'spt'ctlng Individual, rather prefers 
tip do its own wtprk; but a cpunmunity will aceejpt Ihe funetippii. It seems, of such 
ipii (Pigiinlzallon as the Uockefelier Koundatlon In the way of experiment and 
(lenninstratlon. 

.\s t(p Ippcitl clinrltles in the Sttite which created Ihe Itockefeller Fotinda- 
tlrm. a slightly dllTerent situation arises, because the frmudatlon may be 
((Piisidered to he. In a sense, a citizen (pf tlial State, and to have certain 
•pbllgatUuis (pf citizenship to support charities and other pphligathpiis. That 
(ianger might arise umler tlxpse ctpiulil Ippiis ; hut thp‘re is no inipre c<m- 
stantly pressing cipuslderatlon in our minds than that of not cr(‘ntlng a con- 
ililippu of dopemleipce tipppii llie fppunplpit Ippu whlp-h will )ueMml the cppipimuiilty 
fnpin liaving Ihe riglpt sense of its own obligation. That sense on our part is 
(pfien e(m.stplered It hpprilsliip by i>i‘rs(ms who think we have plenty (pf money 
and wlppp hpive dillleulty in rpilsing funds themselves, and who would much 
prefer to htpve us do the whole thing. Yppti wppuld he suriprlsed, I think, at the 
nunilper ipf times we tire askeil tpp assume tin' wluple IpppuI, and we plcp llne to 
d<p spp. 

('oinniissippuer O.vrretson. If it is the settled belief and )>((liey ppf the 
fppundatippu to inciili-ate .self-respect in the ctpimnunity and to encmirage the 
ciupiinunity t(p assume those huiplens that ppre pripperly its ppwn, is lupt Ihe cppfol- 
lary tpf that that you slupuld also hr(‘ed it in thi- individnpil in exactly tile same 
degrtpe aiipl follow ji jppplicy tliat is lipdphp t<p gpp agpiinst the ppiternipllsipp theory 
(pf the employer wherever yppii iinil it? 

Mr. (JREE.NE. lint the Ito<kefeller I'ppundallipii dppcs ntpt ipiake gifts t<p Indl- 
\ iduals. 

Cppinmissitpuer (1arreis<pn. I am ntpt sip(“aking <pf gifts at all; lput will not 
Ihe incuhtiting (pf an indepenilent s|pirit leppd t<p an attltmh! which dipt-s in¬ 
culcate that? 

Mr. < Jreene. Tly what means? 

(■(pimnissiipiier (;mihet.son. 15y e\ery means legitimately within its pppwer. In 
otlmr wtpfds, that is the extn t dppcirim* that nipui iissppciattal togeth<>r In trade- 
unhais stand fipr—that is. the hrewllug tpf self-reRi«‘c( ami Ihe as,sorli<pn of 
right on the part of the man to eirtain tilings and not to he given tip him as a 
tiole. 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Coinralssiouer G.^rretson. Th(> idea is the same and the ippiiorttinity is the 
same. 

Mr. Greene. Yes; and in so far ns that idea exists, it se<mis to me oni? whicli 
is entirely consistent with oiir ideas and should have our moral supiHirt. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, following up the idea of continuity of gifts 
and. in line with your own testimony in some resitects, as to what might take 
place umler a fs-rnlcloiis management at some time In the ftitiire If the founda¬ 
tion entereil uisjn a steady campaign, great reference 1ms been made to ptihlic 
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opinion as a rogulntiiig poHor iiinl as a correcting power. If they started out 
under tho educational systeiu with a plan of teaeliera’ pensions and other 
metlimis recognized ns legitimate, if legitimately applied, of affecting and con¬ 
trolling tJie whole corps of teachers extending from the kindergarten to tho 
higher collegiule iiastitutlon, i^jislons for all classes of Instructors, with a 
steady campaign of that kind conducte<l tor a generation, what would be the 
(•ondltion of public opitdon at the end of that generation? Woidd It lie a 
natural or an urtiflclal public opinion fostered ami created by the very In- 
lluence-- 

Mr. GaEKNB. I think very likely It would he artiticlal; hut it requlre-s an e.v- 
pendlluro of a .sum of money coinpare<l with which the eapltnl of the llocke- 
feller Foundation would he only a small fraclion. 

C’onunlssloiK'r Gauketson. I’hon the pernicious foundation would Ih‘ limited 
only hy the amount of uamey at Its dlsitosal in carrying out a propugauda of 
that kind? 

Mr. Gkeene. Assuming lliat it was carrying sucli propaganda? 

(Jonimissioaer Gakbet.son. Gertaialy. 

Mr. Gkeene. it would certainly—the experience of iiensloning agencies sliows 
tliat evtm for Iilglicr odneatioa tlie resources lllcpiy to tsiuie to any one giving 
Institution or foundation are going to l>e very inadequate to come anywhere 
near dealing with that problem. So it is an academic (luestion. wholly outside 
of the range of possiliillly, I aliould say, as to any extensive use of tlie I'limls 
of the fouudntlou for tlmt purpose. 

Gomiiilsslouer Gaiikets<)n, In j<mr opinion, lias tlierc at any time las-n an 
liifluonce of that kind exerclstsl cillior on tlie press or Ihe inilpit or any form 
of education tliat has had tliat effect? 

Mr. Gkeene. inlinenei'- 

Commissioner Gakbktson. FInanelal inlluences. 

Mr. Gkeene. So far us I have oh.servrsi, none tliat has had any evil effect, I 
think tliero has liceu great pressure brouglit to bear to improve some of the 
luininium standards of seliool ellieieuey—^niinimum standards for admission to 
college—wlilcli lias enorimiusly improved isineation throughout tlie United 
State.s—not hy siHsifylng doctrines to be taught, hut hy holding communities 
up, iierliaps, to a standard—a very nioderide standard—ami thus hieitiug the 
niemhers of Ihe eommunities alTeeted to put a ])ressure on llieir own fellow 
clllzens, wlilch has resulterl in a great improvement of tsiueatloii iii tlie I'niltsI 
States. 

Commis.sioner Garrctson. Assuming Unit puhlle opinion In tlie i'nitisl States 
is absolutely uninfluenced by any man, wliat lias puhlie opinion as evidenced 
either hy court action or legislative eiiaetment really neeomplishisl In the way 
of creating nctlvllh“s, is>rnlcious or other, according to the opinion of any great 
corporation on this continent—iiulnstrlal corporation? 

Mr. Gkeene. I should say tliat one laid only to k«>ii his ears and eyes oiion 
and to hiive been a person of average Infelligenee living In the Unitisl Slates In 
the In.st J5 years to see that public opinion had had an enormous iailuence In 
i hnnglng the wliole attitude of tho ixo'sons who were eurrjing on Imslaess in 
tills country. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Has It eiirhi'd aetunl actliities in any a< tuiil di¬ 
rection? 

Mr. Greene. It seems so to me. 

Connnlssloner Garketson. Legi.slatlve or court? 

Mr. (tREENE. It seems to me so. The whoh‘ etliies of Inisiness. it se<‘ms to me. 
has liud a great change during tlie last l.'i years. As Mr. Kliot testltied. a great 
many things useil to lie done liy men wlio now frankly admit tliem, hut wlio say 
tliey would not dream now' of doing any sucli tiling. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is elides; but neither legislati\e nor court 
procedure. 

Mr. Greene. No; hut- 

Commissioner Gahretson (interrupting.) If the otliles liave lieen liettereil. 
tliat is one thing; lint wlint practical result in tlie way of creating tlio.se activi¬ 
ties has taken place. 

Mr. Greene. That would require a greater familiarity with tlie recent legis¬ 
lation than I have, and I am not a competent iwrsoii to .siieak mi Hint point 
My Impression, however. Is very strong that desirable legislattoa has taken 
place along those linos. 

Commissioner Garketson. Now, going over to anotlier feature, have you any 
personal familiarity with the Ixsmlcux Act, us it is called? 
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Mr. Gbekne. I Imve read U through. I think, several times. 

Commissioner G.vbbktson. Well, its priietieal workings in ('iiiiinlliiii imius- 
try—that is a Cmmdlan Industrial act. 

Mr. Greene. No; I have not stiuileii its practical application la i-clatiou to 
strikes and threatened strikes as to wiilcli it luis been used. 

Commissioner Oaebetson. Well, arc you aware ns to whetlior <a- not It lias 
been conformed to or has been absolutely disregardeii by both Inteivsts? 

Mr. Greene. I am not aware as to the extent to which it has la'cn followed. 
I am aware tliat it lias tH>en the means of preventing strikes whieh would ha\e 
been dlsa-strous to tlie general public on some occasions—by Information. I 
coulil not tell you. 

Conunlssloner ( }abret.son'. Have you stmll(>d any as to what its effect had 
been in destroying the power of labor unions and iiarnly/.ing that poaerV 

Mr. Gbee.nk. I do not see, Mr. Gurretson, how it could imrnlyze tliein in any 
legitimate activity, because wliat tin' a<t calls for Is to withhold aggressive 
action, leading to strike or hxkout, until there has lasui an op]s>rtnnlty for tlic 
public to get tlie fa< ts. I do not see how anybiMly could complain of tliai. 

Commissioner G.muiktson. Are you aware of the fact that the eniiilo.\er has 
provenly in scores of instances used that Interval to fortify himself against the 
impending struggle? 

Mr. Greene. Fortify hiniself in what way, do you mean? 

Coininissloner Gmuiktson. liy preparing and hiring men to taki‘ tlie places of 
the men who threaten to leave his service, and other- 

Mr. GatuiNE (Interrupting). I ,sut>lio.se tlio.se facts among otliers would hccoine 
inihlic, would they not? 

Commissioner (i muietson. They are notoriously pnlilli'. 

Mr. Gree.ne. Tlial is tlie resnil tlial I sliouid lio|)e would ociur. 

Commissioner Garrwson. Tliey are notoriously public. Von liave never heard 
of them? 

Mr. Greene. I have heard of the fact that the act has not In all instances 
applied in the way In which it was hoped, but as a contribution to Industrial 
IKUice through tlie greater pnlilicity of tlie acts of lioth ein)ilo,vers and mniilo.vis's, 
1 think It Is a slgnlflcant contribution. I do not tidnk anyone would ileny lhal. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Itcferring to inihliclty, what Is tlie dllT(>renia> Ih‘- 
tween a system of |iulili<lty tlial buys the space in a new.spaiier throiigli paying 
the money' for a place in Its advertising eoluniiis, or using methods to inlliience 
etiltorlal columns, or using wliat are called the frank, 0 )a-n piihllclty systems, 
provided tlie two were arranged for luittlng across exactly the same fact or 
mi.s.stateraent of fact? 

Mr. Greene. All tlie dllTorence between a deceptive or iU.shone--t nietlioil and a 
frank, oimui, and honest metliod. 

Coniniissioner Garki tson. Then a frank misstatement of the fact is desirable 
and a hidden method of putting out a misstatement of fact Is undeslralile? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; because the responsibility is flxtsl by tlie statement that It 
Is put out by nutliority. Is |iut out to be knockisl down by anybody who has got 
the fact to ktKKik It down with. 

Commissioner Garri.iso.n. Then the dissemination of iintruth. if done ojienly 
and by a riisponslble ixTson, Is not subject to criticism? 

Mr. Greene:. If done lu goixl faith It i.s subject to critici.sni possilily on grounds 
of judgment or want of Intelligence: Imt It is not o)ieii to criticism on the ground 
of honesty. The reason why the indirect method of iiubllclty is not ns desirable 
as the direct is that the Indlreit method inakes use of a hlind or shield and any 
artitlelal prestige which the Journal, magazine, or eilltorhil column nui.v give In 
addition to the Intrinsic merit of the proposition which Is lielng supisirted. 

Cominkssloner Garretson. Then an ojieu statens-nt that it Is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, when In fact It Is oid.v a fraction of a 
truth. Is the prop«-r method of presenting it? 

Mr. Greene. We are all under obligations to try to get the whole truth and 
state the whole truth; and any failure to take reasomible precaution to get the 
whole truth in a stJitemeut that purjjorts to he the whole truth eaii not Iw too 
severely censurcil. 

Commissioner Garretson. You referred to certain feudal charaeterlsties in the 
conduct of affairs lu Colorado as a necessity lu a crude conimuutty. Is not 
what constitutes a crude community largely a matter of opinion? 

Mr. Greene. I think I did not state that perhaps. I did not make the swis-p- 
Ing general statement that they were a necessity lu crude communities. They 
seem to be necessary under certain conditions of society lu order to supiily con- 
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venlences or fiicllitlcf) of •'(luontlon, or wliiit not, which would otherwise not bo 
obtained. 

Comiulssiouer (i.\R«rrsoN. Wh.v should they not tie obtained lu such ronimuni- 
tles? 

Mr, GbkenI'. Piesuiuably, they would l)e provided by the corporation only 
because they were not provided, or would not be provided, In any other way. 
Where th.it Is not true it certainly would not be justlllablc. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Does an obligation rest uiKin the State to furnish 
certain of those? 

Mr. Gbeenk. I think the obligation rests primarily upon the State, and It re- 
fle<-ts upon the State that that issue .should arise. Although I think there Is a 
feeling that as the corporation Is presumably getting a profit from its operations, 
It should, through the Incidence of taxation, be paying a substantial part of the 
costs. Hut I think the State should assume the function. 

Coinndssioner Gabhetson. Rut if on the other hand the corporation is ei ading 
the payment of i)rois?r taxes through lulluence it exerts- 

-Mr. Greene (interrupting). Of course- 

Commissioner Garrktson (Interrupting), Over the taxing jiowers- 

Mr. Ghe.ene. That is absolutely abhorent to any de<'ent man. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever made any Investigation to find out 
whether or not the companies that tierform this— that lai account of this system 
of feudalism are o\ ading any of those responsibilities, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. Oh, it Is possible. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I say ha\e you made any Investigation? 

Mr. (;re;ene. I have not made any Investigation. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you consiilor that a proper thing for Investi¬ 
gation by a director of that corporation—which you arc not now? 

Mr. Greene. I should feel that it was entirely a jiroper suldect of Investiga¬ 
tion. It Is one of those things which, with the )>rnper degree of contact between 
the director and the ollicers of the company and the |iro|)eit,v. would become a 
matter of knowledge to he observed—it wmdd be observed. That state of 
affairs would become known. If there w.is the i)roper amount of contact. 

Oommissloner Garrktson. If a director knew he could not cvaile the respon¬ 
sibility for (he pernicious form of aelimi, would it? 

Mr. Gre:ene. The quesdon ns to his precise responsibility for it and the 
rea.sonable efforts which he should make to prevent su<-h a state of affairs 
would he another question that I should not be able to pass upon without 
knowing the facts. 

Coininissloner Garretson. T am not talking abmit the degree of responsi¬ 
bility, hut tliere would be responsibility there? 

Mr. Greene. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garret.sov. Going back to this question of ititerlocklng dlrec- 
lor.s, the question of Interlocking directorates has only been dealt with by the 
foundntliai In Its reports from the standimint of interlocking among the various 
institutions that are gathered in the general group? 

.Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Coinndssioner G \rretson. Carrying it further into its ordinary meaning ns 
applied to-da.v, ns laUwecn an institution like the foundation and large Indus¬ 
trial corporations, there is very little of it at present In that direction; but if 
It existed, if men who were In charge as directors of those large enterprises, 
were liken iso direetcu's of the foundation, do you beliet e the man whose moral 
sense fiermltteil him to exploit the ptihlic in his business could dissociate him¬ 
self and that that moral sense would rise np and dominate his vote in the 
foundation on an entirely different basis? 

Mr. Greene. I think that kiml of a man would be wholly unfit to be a mem¬ 
ber of a foundation. T think that as a practical matter it is a gornl thing for 
cliarltable corporations to have on their boards of directors men of affairs. 

I should not specify that they necessarily nee<led to be directors of corpora¬ 
tions, but they might frequently he such. I think that they are likely perhap.s 
to be men of more practh'al vision than men whose lives are exclusively 
devoted to philanthropy, because I think there is alwaj's a tendency on the 
part of those of us who are dealing wholly with ithllanthropy to become per¬ 
haps a little theoretical, perhaps a little sentimental, not sufficiently practical, 
and that It Is of advantage to have men of affairs associated with us. I think 
that In the ease of an execntlvo like myself, whose whole time is supposerl to be 
devoted to the foundation. It would he n mistake for such an executive to hold 
exacting directorships. 
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Commissioner Oabbktson. Then you Itellevp tliiit u man who ponductwl a 
liusiness on what might be terme<l an unmural basis that the moral ponhl not 
iloiulnate him altogether In the other connection? 

Mr. Obeene. a man of that sort 1 should not seek ns a colleague In the 
Roekefeller Foundation. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Po you believe from your own experience, Mr. 
Greene, that a man of strongly dominant chara<'ter being the founder of an 
Institution like this, that men can l)e associaual wilh him in the conduct 
thereof without being compelled to bow to the dominancy of the Individual 
himself. If It Is assertetl? 

Sir. Gkkeve. I think It Is isjsslble. There Is iii> use blinking the fact when 
a man’s salary Is paid from a certain soun'C It has Just this degree of. slgnlfl- 
cunce: His tenure Is dependent uiaui his giving satisfaction to bis employer, 
and there are men perhaps of a Ope such that that would na-an subserv¬ 
ience. I hapi>pn to know that Mr. Kockefeller has ia> use for it man of that 
tjpe whatsoever. I have never known, with the exception of I’reshhmt Kllot, 
a man with whom I have been associated who is more completely dominated 
b.v the idea of coining to his decisions by conference and eonsnllatiou on the 
part of men who he lliinks will be Indeiieiident and fearless in the expression 
of their opinions. He does not care where a suggestion conies from. He is 
IHTfectly willing to reverse bis own opinhai the next mlmile, oven If the otllce 
boy or anybody else suggests the idea, which on its intrinsic merits.Is lu'tter 
than the iilea which he previously followed. That ha|ipens to be his charac¬ 
teristic. I think it Is a most fortunate one, and, in fact, most peojile would not 
be content to be associated with a man who <(aiductiHl his atTalrs differently. 

Commissioner (Iaukkiso.n'. Then that \er.v Inlluemv do<-s reach not only from 
the iinniLHliate circle of those In contact with the fmindcr, but on the application 
of the sttme principle would reach as far as the beiiefaclhms went, {irovlded 
they entered in any degree lino the same set of hiinian feelings? 

Mr. Ghee.ne. There is always the possibillly, It seems to me, of setting up a 
relationship of undue subserviency. We can only guard our.selves from It by 
care and good judgment In the exercise of our function. 

Coinmlssioiier (I.miiikt.sox. Then. In every criticism that has bi'cn made, first, 
against the exisicnce of foiindallons, and, .second, against the menace that they 
might piesi'iit oiK-e you grant the premise that it might fall in the future Into 
e\il hands, your own testimony has confirmed the attitude of those who have 
sis'ii the menace there if that condition did exist? 

Mr. Gkeexe. I do not resent in tlie sllglitest degree the suggestion that there 
niiglit be a menace. Foundations of tliis tyiie are ratlier new, altliougli eiidow- 
ments are not new. and atiy public-spirited citi/.eii is eiitltliMl to the full 
exiiressioti of ids \lews on tiie siiliject, and the siiggi-stion tlial they might 
lie a menace a jiriori by no means oiigld to lie disiiiissisl in an olT-liand way; 
I slioiild think that that question was one in wlilcli iioliody could lie more Inter- 
esteil than we are, liecuu.se, after all, we are lliniled by tlie tenure of etur 
lives, and we have some interest in tlie carrying on of tlie foundation into the 
future. 

t.’omniissioner G.vbuet.sox', .lust one more question, and this Is of a prnctb'al 
nature. I do not know wlietlier you will care to express an oiiiniori uism It or 
not. I do not know wlietlier yoiir investigations liave ever taiiglit you iiny- 
tlilng of the attitude of the lower official strata in an Industrial corporation; 
that is, the lio.sses wlio come directly in l•ontacl witli tlie men. Have you ever 
had occasion to notice liow thorouglily tliat class of officials, the miners, reflect 
the attitude and opinion of tlie liead of tlie industry? 

Mr. Gbeexk. I tliiiik they often do relli'ct tlie attitude and opinion of that 
head. I think sometimes also they fall to reflect it, and that men coming 
up from the laliorlng class into positions of resismsiliility for which they ore 
not accustomed are often more likely to lie martinets to the men under them 
limn the owners of the projierty would liave any idea of. 

roninilssioner Gahbetson. Tliere is no doubt. I think that is true. What 
I desire to bring out more fully is this: Your idea is exactly flint that was 
embiHlied In the old siavi>holdlng tlieory. tliat a negro made a worse taskmaster? 

Mr. Greene. I wouldn’t say that as a general reflection on such men, because 
1 have been told, on what I think Is gorsl authority, that that la a danger which 
has been kept In view In the corporation with which I am connecter!, with 
which I have been connected. 

Commls.«loner Garretson. Now, speaking of this phase of It. that there Is 
an Immense power lies for either jfoofl or evil in the full expresseil attitude of 
the head of a corporiitioii as reflected by tlie downstairs boss? 
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Mr. (InKKNK. I lliink so. 1 think It Is nppnrent In evnrythins. It Is apparent 
In the ])ul)lle-servlie <-i)r|)oriitloiis, where an attitude of liulilTerenoe to the 
vvulfiire of the pul)llc is ex|)res8e<i right away hy the behavior of the lowest 
employee in his eontiict with the piiblle, and if tlie head of the company Is 
attentive to tlie public interest and Is himself courteous anil opt>n in his 
ndutioiis you see at once a difference in every’ rank of employee in relation 
to the putplic. 

Ooimnissloner (iAKKirrsoN. Then, if for any reason tlie Iieiid of the corpora¬ 
tion, the executive liead, Imd seen lit to change ills opinion .in regard to 
certain inalii'rs in tile conduct as to wliat he cousiderisi deslrabie in the con¬ 
duct of ti business affecting the itersomil relation, no grealer agency for its 
Hticeessful currying out could lie utilized than the full operation of tluiL eliaiige 
to lliat class of men? 

Mr. (iSKK.NK. 1 tliink that all of us, if we, to use the expression that you ti«ed 
yourself the other day, “grow In grace,” we shall prolinhiy exereise a Iretter 
inlltience upon sueh organization as we happen to he coiiiiectwl with, and 
tliat any improvonient or chance such as you succest would tend to ho 
reiUKlod lit the conduct of the l)usiuo.s.s. 

(iomuiissloner (i.viiUKTSo.x. In that case open oimfesslon would not only he 
gtsid for tho soul, hut would he good for the other fellow's IiihI.v'' 

•Mr. (iintF.Ni;. I should think it would tie good for everyliody. 

t'ouunissloner fi.xRTtKT.sox. That is all. 

(ihniruiaii W.xi.sh. How often do you sis' Mr. .Tolin D. Itockefeller, sr.? 

■Mr. liiu.KNK. Very rarely. 

(ihalrmaii W.ti.sii. Is it true that Mr. Oales, who formerly hud charge of 
these activllies. did not see him for eight .vears at one time? 

Mr. tiio'.KNB. I do not know whetlier it is true or not. That surprises me. 

(Uiairman M’.m.sii. Have you lienrd that statement made? 

Air. (iaivK.NK. Have I heard that statement made? 

Chairman W.m.sii. Have.von heard it made hefore? 

Mr. OiiKKNK. I think not. 

Chairman IV.M.sit. You say very rarolv. I would like yon lo stale ju^t uhoiit 
how fretiiieutly do you see him. lio you see him as much as once a week? 

Mr. (iiiKKNK. 1 think I have seen Jtr. .lolm 1). Itockefeller. sr.. twice hi the 
ho I live years. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Twice in the last five years? 

Jlr. (liiKUNic. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. What period of time- 

Mr. (iiiKENK (Interruiiting). And never at a meeting of tlie itockefeller 
Foundation. 

Chairman W visii. .Never at a meeting of tlie Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. tiiiEENK. No. sir. 

Chairman Wvi.str. Well, where do you gather tliis view tliat you liave Just 
glvvcn of Mr. Roekefeller, sr.? Was it prior lo five years ago. or during those two 
visits, or tlirough some one el.se. er liow ? 

Mr. (JitKEXE. It was tlirougli tlie policies of his associates, which I knew to be 
(Hillcies in wlilcli—in the making <if which he had had a very imiiortniit pari, 
tif course, largely through my Intimate association with Mr. .John D. Rocke¬ 
feller. Jr. Rut it was to that extent swondhand ncqnaintauce. It has tieen 
confirmed liy a visit of some weeks with Mr. Rockefeller last year, in wiildi I 
hud a good opportunity to verify iny Imiiresaion. 

CImIrman Wai.sii. Vonr stalement aliont accepting suggestions tliat grew out 
of a eonference witli the oltice boy Is a mere statement of what other persons 
connected witli him or tradition, ns it were, of his life? 

Mr. ({BEENE. My .statement hiid refereiioe to Mr. .foliii D. Rockefeller, Jr. I 
Iliive no right to extend it to Mr. Rockefeller, sr. 

Clinirnmit Walsh. How often lias Mr. Ivy Lee .seen Jolin O. Roekefeller. sr.. 
If you know? 

Mr. Gbkene. I do not liappen to know, but I think probahly two or thns' 
times. 

Chnirmiin Walsh. He has seen him, thongli? 

Mr. Obeene. I think It lias been testified to here. 

Clminiinn Walsh. How about Mr. Starr .1. Murphy; how often does lie stv 
Mr. Rockefeller, sr.? 

5fr. Gbbeke. Mr. Murphy Is Mr. Rockefeller's iiersonal eonnsel, and has fre¬ 
quently been In conference with him, but how often I could not say. IStit 1 
i^uuld supiHise many times a year. 
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Chairman Wai.sh, You are on the per.sonnl staff of John P. UockefeUor. sr.? 

Mr. Gbeehe. I was. 

Chairman Walsii. .\ml the dutie.s nf the stuff were to advise Mr. Uoekefeller 
about InvestmentsV How did you advise with hlmV 

Mr. Gbkene. With the committee, as he called It. we formulated our recom- 
meudatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. In writing? 

Mr. Gbeene. Often In writing and ofteit traiismilled through Mr. Jolm O. 
Rockefeller, jr., for him to pass uixm. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Mackenzie King, lunv often has he seen Mr. 
Rockefeller, more than once, Mr. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. (JRKi'NE. I do not know. sir. I think he lias seen liiin once. I am not sine 
whether he has seen him tn ice or not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The reason 1 asked you alioni .Mr, (iaies was tliat it had 
been stated to one of onr invesllgafors—and I want jon to know tliat - - 

Mr. Gbeenk. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. That is the reason I asked .von tlie iiaeslion. 

Mr. (iREENE. It is (inite possilile. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gates stated himself, wlille lie was llie iiersoiial ad¬ 
viser of John D. Rockefeller, sr.. attending to lliose Mirions actiiitles, that li(> 
had not seen him for eight years at oni' period. 

Mr. Grlene. Mr. RiKkefeller. sr., has lieeii In retlrenienl from active lairlici- 
patlon in Imsiness for alioiil l.T .vears. 1 tliink it is aliont 1;T years, and It is 
quite iHLssIhle that during tliose 1.') years ciglit .viairs elapsed during whlcli Mr. 
(iates's communicalions were made wliolly in writing or tlirotigh llie medium 
of Jlr. John I). Rockefeller, .ir. That is ipiite conceivable. May 1 make one 
other statement, very brlelly? 

Chairiiian AValsh. Yes. If you will kindly liolil il mer inilll 1 ask ,\on a few 
questions, then you may make il. 

Mr. (iKEENE. Certainly. 

Chalrinan AValsh. Have .\ou ever conducted an.v investigation along any of 
the lines planned by the foundation? 

Air. Gbekne. No. 

Chairniiin AVai-sh. Have yon ever supervised an.v ? 

Mr. Gullse. .May I follow that liy saying- 

Chairman AValsh. Certainly : make any e.vpianation .von desire. 

Mr. Gkelnl. Tile Rocki-feller l'’oiindiition has not )ilaniicil nian.v things yet. 
Il has iilanued this investigaticm in iiidiistrial relations. 

Chairman AValsh. Did .vou ever- 

Mr. GttrtsiE (luterruiitlugl. 1 have never made a stiid.v of iiidttsiriai rela¬ 
tions. 

fTiiiirmaii AVaLsh. Have you ever supervised any siicli invesligatlon as is 
planned by the Rockefeller I’oundatlon? 

Air. Greene. I have not siiiiervlsed sncli Invesiigalion. lint I have had e.vperl- 
ence in university administration, in vvlilch one is liroiiglit In contact with men 
who are qualified Investigators, ami il gives a certain anionnt of experience In 
forniing oiiinlons of men, their methods of work, and certain selenlilic standards 
which apply generally. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Tliat leads to another qneslion. Will yon lirlefly stale 
now what part of your iiast exiierlence yon consider has iiarlienlarly titled yon 
to direct the many lines of activity plannetl by the Riskefeller l''onndatron? 
Give the character of the work that has inecevled this work. 

Mr. Greene. I would rather liave that (iiiestlon answered l.y tliose who are 
resfMnislble for m.v uiipolutuieiit, Air. Chairniiin, I do not claim any spiTlal 
qualification for this work. If I Iitivc an.v. 1 iircsiiinc it Is derived largely from 
my experience in university admiidstratioii, and the ailniiiilstratlou of tlio 
Rockefeller Institute for Aledicul Researeh. 

Chairman AValsh. AVell, hriefly and as cnncisely tis iiossllde, of vvliai did 
your university investigation consist, or, for instniiee, tliat niiglil equip you to 
supervise the Investigation of industrial relations of t.lie eonntry iind llie 
world ? 

Air. Gbeene. Intimate association vvKli men of tlial tyis- In the Harvard 
faculty, with every one of whom I was intlnnitely uequaiiited, and with gen¬ 
eral lines of work. Btit T do not iiretend lo he an exivrt In that or in any other 
line of special Investigation. I do not think it Is ms-cssary. I do not thlid; 
It follows that the exeentivc of a charity like this or of a university needs to 
be an exytert In the various branches of inquiry carried out. Tlie president of 
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tlip nnlvorslty can not bo an expert chemist, an expert sociologist, and an 
expert Uiwyer, but he may be very competent to form an opinion as to men in 
nil thost» UeUls of activity. 

(’hairnnm Waijsh. Will you please furnish the commission with a tran¬ 
script of liny resolution or memoranda or otlier data which exists in regard to 
tlic Increase In membership of the trustees of the foundation? 

Mr. (iuKK.vK. I’hcre are no such resolutions or memoranda with regard to the 
increase. Tlier(‘ are resolutions appointing or electing President Eliot and 
Mr. ileplnirn and tliosc I gave to the agent of the comml.sslon day before yes¬ 
terday I tliink. 

Clialrman A\’ai,.sii. You have given us all of that that you have? 

.Mr. (liiKKNK. Yes. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a couple of (piestious, which 
I will. Wc bav(‘ the practice of allowing a few questions to be asked. Some 
gentleman nants to know this: 

Is ilii‘re no possibility for a great nation such as this to provide Itself with 
all of the Instltutlotis which art' of vital ncce.sslty to its life, without having 
litem bestowed by the good will of an Individual? 

•Mr. (iiiKKMC. 'I'hc resources of this country would undoubtetlly Ite sulHcieut, 
but I think that most people would agree, without lacking in any deference to 
llie inilepetulence and luitrlotisni of our legislators that in the Held of activity 
In \thich we are etigagisl, pritalc inslitutlous have a eertain advantage, par¬ 
ticularly in the way of initiation. 

Chairman WAt.sii. You stated this morning- 

.Mr. tJiiKEXK I interrupting). Tliey are all equally in the control of the 
lieople. It was a illsappidntment to mo when I bail charge of tlie Uockefeller 
Eounilation charter bill in Congress, that it did not pass there, Itecaiiso it 
seemed to me tiiat it was notiiing more or less titan creating a trusteeship or 
receiversliip for tlic itenolit of tlie .\merican pisiple, that no matter what the 
Iierson’s opinions were with regard to the money in <|ueslion, iiere was an 
opportunity to .see tliat fortune, or a substantial part of it, put it in trust for 
the American people. 

Chairman IVai.sii. IVlitit work btivc you, tiny of your foundations or boards, 
initialed thtit lta\<' not in siani' respects Iteen carried lui Itefore? 

.Mr. (liiKKNE. I tliink it would lie impo.ssilile to name anytliing prohalily that 
had not bisui done before in tilts world. Tliere was the institution for medical 
researtdi. 'Pliere are hut few in Europe, and none of them now in Europe ac- 
tually endowed as the Uockefeller Inslitute. The hookworm work had elements 
of novelty in it, of course, luit wlictlier it was unprecedeiiled or not I should 
not lie alile to say. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. You slated tliis morning that you ilo not tliink it nec¬ 
essary to have reports of foiindaiions open to generai pitlilic in.spectlon. That 
is. you noiild extend the privilege of in.spectitin to lliose who miglit lit' partic¬ 
ularly inlerested or for some reason. Is that a fair statement? This is handed 
to me hv some one else. 

Mr. (Irek.m:. 1 should not visit to have nnylhiiig concealed. It wouhl not be 
to the Interest of tlie foumlatlon tlijil any of its doings, it seems to me, be 
vitlilield from tlie piihlic. Of course, there are matters under dl.scus.slon, half 
formulatt'd scliemes, the pros and cons of whiidi are being urged, and the pub¬ 
lication of whicii prematurely miglit pre.ludice the end In view. Hut when the 
thing is done and becomes a matter of record, money appropriated, there is 
notiiing, it seems to me,Hint ought not to lie known, and if it were thought 
best to permit some representative of the ptililic interest to insjiect tlie minutes, 
there certainly should not be anything in the minutes that we sltould object to 
having inspeeied in that way. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tills is followed by tlie question: Supiwse tlie foundation 
knowingly or ollierwi.se diil .sometliing against tlie Inlerest of the people, how 
cun the people, the ordinary man, get this information if yon would not allow 
tlie complete public inspection of tlie foundation's work? 

Mr. (iuKENE. lly the condition or terms of that very question if It is a matter 
of sucli serious Imiiort I fancy it would be known. 

Chairmnn IV ai.ru. If there is anything that you wlsli to submit that you 
have not lieen asked in empHHcatlon or explanation of your testlinony, we will 
be glad to have you do so, 

■Mr. Obbene. There is Just one thing I should like to mention, because on two 
or three occasions I liave lieard reference made to the bird refuge In Louisiana 
bought by the itockefeller Foundation. 
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I imagine that that lm« ai)penr<?<I to some iieople iierlinps ns the setting 
np of an aviary for sotueboOy’s amusement, or to take rare of birds for <s(n- 
slderatlous merely of humanity. I urn not saying that that would nut be an 
adequate motive. I think It could not be Justllled, however, on grounds of 
great urgency. 

The reason the Uockefeller Foundation paid $22.'>,(IOd for a large tract of 
land—I have forgotten how many acres, ^'i.OOO acres I think—In Louisiana 
was that one of the most serious dangers which Is now threatening Amerhun 
agriculture Is Its total blight, now in one region and now in another, by 
Insects, and the enemy of the inswts, and the iirotecUu' of our agriculture of 
our farmer Is the Insectivorous birds. These birds have certain migration, 
seasons of migration, and at certain times of Iho year they congregate in soiu<! 
parts of our country, and the inithnuter can go in there sind siaughier them 
by the million, for food or for sport, or itiumage or what not. It takes them 
when they are defenseless, when they are there in enormous numliers ami 
threatens to obliterate the whole s|s‘cies, as whole sis'cles have been thus 
obliterated, unless some one, a iiubllc-spiritcd man, something stn li as the Itus- 
scll Sage Foundation, which has bought Marsh Island, In the same ri'glon 
and as Mcllhenny which detllcatcd nnotlicr tract In the same reghai to the 
same work, unK*ss the American public follows the cvample and has a rcs<’rva- 
tlon elsewhere there Is great danger that will tbrcalcu the agrlcullurc of our 
country. 

We iiave only to look at the object lesson in .Tamalea where vegtdallon was 
tdighted because the etiuilibrium was ilestroyed tlirougli the importation of 
the mimgoose which dcstroyeil the birds, which wtis llnally Itself deslro>cd, 
and the birds being destrojeil, Insects came In and blighted the whole thing, 
and then tinally the parasite allaelced the mongose. lie was removed; the birds 
came buck and vegetation returned. That has had a very graphic tllusfrtitlon 
in (lermany wla>re the lanilowner was saveil during a blight, he laid set a|iart 
a large area fiu' the birds to take refuge on his lanil, Tlial Is one evainple. 
There Is nothing sentimental, I think, alamt that, because it was Just goisl 
business. 

('hairmau Wai.sh. Is this jdace wlaa'e the land wtts seltsUeil a pine,, la 
wliich then' is a seasonal, a natural rt'fuge for blnls? 

Mr. I1 kki:m;. Yes. 

('hairman W.ti.sH. If you will, brielly, tell ns wliiil .sort of birds usaally 
arc there. 

Mr. (iKhi'.NK. liar interest in it was cliielly to giU the Insecllvorons blnls. I 
la'i'sunie they tin' the kiml of birds ustitiliy used for looil and sport. 

t'hairnian Wai.sh. Where did the reipiest come froinV 

.Mr. (liiKKNU. 'I'liat consideralion alone would not have interested tn. 

t'hairnian Wai.sit. Where did the nspiesi coiiit- fnaii'' 

Mr. Gkkenk. The chief promoter of this preserve, .Mr. Milllieini.\, of 
l.ouisiann. 

t'hnirmau WAt.sti. Jlr. Mcllhenny. of ihe t'hll Service Hoard—Nalloiuil 
t'lvll Service Itoard? 

ilr. (JuKKXE. It may be a brother. I do not know, but it Is not that tine. 

t'liairman M'alsh. What is Ids viewiioint? Wliat is liis niolive, if jmi 
know? 

Mr. liREENE. I think the motive—— 

t'linirmnn Wai-sh. Is it that <d' a s|iortsman. or in regard to the Insei-ts? 

Sir. Gkeea’K. I think his motive is the love of birds and a|>|irecialIon of this 
agricultural Interest. 

('hairman Wai.sfi. I believe that is all. You may be tliially excused. Thatik 
you, Mr. Greene. 

Mrs. Domlnlske. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARGARET SOMINISXE. 

fllmlrmnn Wai.sh. What is your naiu<>? 

Mrs. PoMiNi.SKE. JIargaret. 

Ghairnmn Wai.sh. Margaret Doininiske? 

Mrs. rtoMiNiRKE. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVhere were you Istrn? 

Mrs. Domimiske. In Newcastle, F.iigland. 

Chairman Walsh. Newcastle, England? 
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Mrs. D 0 MIXT.SKE. Yes. 

('hnlrnmn M'ai.sh. How long hnve yon heen iiviiis in tite I'nitwl Stntes? 

Mrs. Dominikke. Tnieiity-slx years. 

Oliairnmn Waj.sii. How long? 

Mrs. Dojiimmke. Twent.v-slx years. 

(niiilriiiiin Wai hii. Twentj-slx .veurs. Are you married or single? 

Mrs. Dominiske. I iiiii niarriefl. 

Cliairmiin \Vai.sh. I.s your liuslmnil a eitisen of llie ITniteil States? 

Mrs. 1 ioMiMsKE. Yes. 

Ohulnnan Wai.sh. Wliere was Mr. liomiuiske liorii? 

Mrs. Dominiske. In I'iogu County, I’a. 

f'tmirinan Waesh. Hare ytui any ciilldron? 

Mr.s. lioMiNisKR I iiuve tliret'. 

tihalrman Wai.su. Wlnit are tlieir ages? 

Ml’S. Domjkiske. Ten, eight, ami six. 

CImIrmiin tVAr.sn. Wlien tIUl you move to Colorailo anil wliere liaie you 
lived there, please? 

Mrs. liojiiMsKit We nioved to Colorado ahoul 17 .vears ago, and I livisl In 
Erie, Lafayette, Tollerbjirg, and I.udlow. 

tlhalrnmn WAr..sn. Luillow. Wlieia* are tho.se plaees located, please, Mrs. 
Dondnlske, wilh reference to the northern or the soiiiliern coal lielil? Lafay¬ 
ette, as I remeinlier. It is in the northern coal held. 

Mrs. lioMiNiKKK. Lnfa.velte and Erie are In the nortlii’rn Held. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. Yes. 

Mrs. Do.uimske. And Tollerhurg and Ludlow me in Ihe .soulhern held. 

Chairman Walsh. What ha.s Iss'n your hnshand s husine.s.s? 

Mrs. IiiLUiNisKE. He is a isial miner. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you heen married? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Eleven .vears. 

Chairman Walsh. Eleven years? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of churches ari’ (o lie found in the coal fields 
of southern Colorado? 

Mrs. Dominiske. 1 never .saw one only in Trinidad. 

Chairman Wal.sm. How is lind? 

Mrs. Dominiske. 1 never saw an.i one laily in Trinidad. 

Chairman Waimi. Tn Trinidad. .\re llu’re any lialls in llicse camps for tlie 
people to meet in? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Xo. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know wliy not? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Xo; I do not. 

Cliairman Wiisii. .\re there any salisais? 

Mrs. Dominiske. I.ots of .saloon.s. 

Chalriiian Wii.sii. Did you eier trade al llii' loiiipany's slores in those 
towns in wliieli you lived in Colorado? 

Mr.s. Dominiske. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. How do the [iriccs in llio.se stores I’oinpare, would you 
sa.v, from your everyday stiiinliioiiit us a lioiisekvs’per, Mitli tliose stores in tlie 
little towns nearliy ? 

JIrs. fioMiNisKE. AViiy, tliey were quite a liil liiglier in the eanips. 

Chnirmun Walsh. How did you loiiie to oliserve lliat, Mrs. Dominiske? 
How did you eoiiie to know fliey were iilglier in tlie cuiiips? 

Mrs. Do.viiniske. Well, wlieiiever [ goi a eliiinee I Mould go to these other 
stores iind buy, iind tlieii you eoiild .see tiie difrerenee. 

Clmlnimn W.vi.sii. Did yon ever kmiM- of uiiyliody Imving trov.lile because 
of not trading In tlie (saiipaiiy's stores? 

Mr.s. Dominiske. Well, a friend of mine told me ulien slie lived in Torelo, 
Colo., that tlie iirloes wwe so high in tlie eoiiipany’s stores tlint tliey could 
not Iniy there, and lliey used to go and take tlicir trunks to Trinidad and 
get vvliat they wanted and slilp tlieiii liaek. But on one oeeuslon one of tlie 
men was caught, and lie was firisl, lost Ids .loli; and after that tliey were 
not allovveil to take tlieir trunks any more unles.s they were going to stay or 
on a long visit. 

Chalrinnn Wai.kh. Why did you trade in the company’s stores vvlien ymi 
could get stulT elieaper at tlie towns nearby? 

Mrs. Dominiske. We was not allowed to go to tliose otlier places. I knew 
lay IiushauU would he diseliarged if it was found out. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. Well, now, wh.v <lo yoti say Hint, XIis. Oominisko? W«a 
It anything except auspieious, or a thought, or hail niiytliins been stihl to yon 
about it? 

Sirs. noyiiNisKK. The pixiple tliat were in these coal etiui|is iH'foie 1 went 
there told me. 

(Chairman Wai.sii. So tlinl was the lliouglit of Hie eoul camp? 

Mrs. Duminibkic. Yes, 

Cliairiunn Wai.sh. Tluit yon liail to trade there? 

Mrs. Douiniskk. Yes. 

Chairman WAi.,sir. Have you ever gone to Hie expeiiw* of li'} iiig (o deteriuine 
what difference It made In your hii.sliainl’s wages trading under Hio.He elrenni- 
btaiKS's in Hie eanip as eoinpareil wltli what you iidglit do if you coidii gel out 
and buy where you could get eiieniier? 

Mrs. I'loMi.NisKi;. I don’t understand .vour question. 

Chairman W.xi.su. The jKiliit Is—nuiyls* it i.s too Involved—Mrs. Itondniske. 
did you ever try to deteruiiiic how much of a difference that made in your 
husband’s real wages; that is, the increase!! amount that you had to laiy for 
provisions in the coal canqis? I will tr,v to put it iiialiier. Alsmt hoxv inueli 
higher would you say that the provisions iii the camps were oxer xxlial they 
were in the little toxvns nearby? 

Mrs. DoMiyisKE. I couldn’t say hoxv inui li Idglier. but they xxere quite a Int 
highor. I do not know Just how much. 

(Tialrmnn W.xutii. Is that geueraily kiioxxn among Hie xxomeii keeping house 
In those camps? 

Mrs. r>oMiN'iSKE. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Do you rememlier xvliat look iilaee Hie day liefore and on 
April 20'/ Where did you lixe on April 2d, 1914? 

Mrs. Doujniske. I.udloxv tent colony. 

Chairman W.xi.sh. In the tent colony? 

Mrs. IioMiNisKK. Yes. 

Chiilrman Wai.sh. Was your husband In Hie colony xxiHi yon? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yi-s. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon renieiiilier xxhat took place Hie da.v before anil ou 
April 20. 1914? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Ye.s, sir. A ball gnm<> Hie day before. 

Cliiilrman Wxi.sH. A ball game? 

Mrs. Domimske. Yes; on Sunday. 

Clmirnuiii Wxisii. Yon heard read liere, I Ixolieve, liy Hie l•lmllnlssioll, and 
you haxe probably seen it in our iveorils Iwfore. or read it, n so-calleil pubilea- 
iion that was made, signed by Mr. I,awwin aud many others, and entitled “.V 
call to anus”? You siixv Hint, did you? 

Mrs. Domtniskk. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman W.xi.sii. And that was issiusl on April 20, 1914. aecordliig to its 
purtiort. Now. do you remember what took place Hie day iK-fore and on April 
20. 1914? Just desiTibe the happening at Ludlow ou those txvo days ns i»n- 
cisely as you can In your own xvay. 

Mrs. Dominiske. Cn April 19 there xxas a Iiall game, and all the iKsiple 
from the tent colony was over there watching the liall game. 

Chaimian Walsh. How many jieople were In the tent isilony’' 

Mrs. Dominiske. Oh. I don’t know how many, lint I should Jiulge luaylie 
five or six hun<Ired. 

Chiilrinan Wai.sii. Women anil childriui liiiiig there in Hie tents? 

Mrs. Do.mimskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That was after the strike? 

Airs. Dominiske Y'es. 

Chalrmau Walsh. The miners Ixoiight or leaseil a tract of laud and put up 
tents, ami you xvere all living there, Mrs. Dominiske? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho ahead. 

Mm. Dominiske. We were over at this hall game, and four militiamen, one 
on borseback and three afoot, and the ones on foot had rifles with them, and 
they had them pointed towart the men that were playing ImiH. And one of 
the men In there said; “Yon can watch this ball game, bat It ihaat not iitaNl 
any guarding.** And one of the Isdies that wuis tlieie said In a joking wti.v 
that if they would take some B. B. guns and start after those militia that they 
would take those guns and ran for their lives. He said: “ Go ahead, hax'e 
your goixl time to-day, and to-morrow we will get your roast.** 
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Cbfltmifln Walsh. Oet your whnt? 

Mrs. DoMiNisKE. Konst. The ball game was over, and we went on home, and 
didn't think no more about It till next day. 

Ohalrnian W-alsh What oecurred on April 20? 

Mrs. UoMiNisKE. About 10 o'clock next morning we were late getting up 
that morning, later than usual; It was about S.30. I guess, when my husband 
went up to the office tent. And I had let the children sleep late on account 
of their being up late the night before, and I had thought I would wash and 
put <ai my wash nater, and 1 went up to Mrs. .lolly'.s to get some iwstal cards 
I was going to send away from our Kastcr. and I went up there to get the 
curds, and white 1 was up there somebody eam<! and said th.it the mllltta was 
out there and wanted to see Mr. Tikas. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. Who is Mr. Tilcas? 

Mrs, Dominiske. He was the tireek leader. 

t'halrinan Walsh. Wliat kind of a man was he personally? 

Mrs. Dosiiniskh. Well, he was an awfni quiet man. 

Chairman Walsh. And as lo dls|iosition, was he a kind man? 

Mrs. DoMlNiSKE. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. With reference- 

■Mrs. Dominiske. Well. lie was an awful Kind man and ever.vbody liked him. 

Chairman AYai.sh. I’roceed. 

•Mrs. Dominiskk. And when he went out to talk to this militia- 

Chairman Wai;kh. .Now, please speak a litlle louder. Mrs. Pominiske. I 
know' yon are not aicnsloined to speaking, but you will have to lift your 
vidi'e so that it will carry farther, 

Mrs. PoMifiLsKi'. Wlien lie went Out to see tliis militia, .Mrs. Jolly and I 
went witli him, and tliey handed him a piece of paper with a name on it and 
told him they wanted that man. and Tlk.is asked him wlio gave them authority 
to come aflt'r him—did be get it from the militia or civil authorities, and they 
said they got it from tlie military autliorilles. And he said Hint the military 
authorllies was at Las .\nluias and llnerfano County now. ,Vnd they told him 
to produce that mail in lialf an hour or they would scareli the camp and take 
him, and he told them that he could not laoduce Hie man because the man 
did not live there, and he was not in Hie camp. .\nd so we <nnie on back over 
to .Mrs. Jolly’s hou.se. And ive had Just got in Hieri'—was in there a few 
minutes—I don't know how long—wlien tliey came and telc|ihouod for Louis 
Tikas and said that Mr. liamroik wanted Tikas to go over to the military 
cam|i. 

Chairtnau AValsh. AA’ho was Mr. Ilaniiock: was he a soldier? 

Mr.s. Pominiske. Y'cs; he was one of tlie militia. 

Cbiiirman AA'aish. .AlaJ. Hancock, of the militia? 

.Airs. Pominiske. Yes: 1 lielieve he was in cliarge of Hie militia. 

Chairman AA'alsii. He was some sort of an officer? 

■Mrs. Po.MiNisKE. He was an officer, .ves: and Tikas told him he would meet 
him half way. Tikas went, hut AlaJ, Hamrock did not come, so Tikas came on 
back. He laid only been over to tlie Iioiise, to the tents a few minutes when 
he got another phone to go up lo Hie depot, MaJ. Hamrock wanted to see him 
at Hie de|iot, the Colorado Southern depot. So he went u|i. And then I went 
on down home. -Viid I heard some singing and music and I looked out the end 
of my tent, and I had a w indow in it. and I went and looked out and it was 
the CrtH'ks celelirallng their Kastcr Monday. They were singing and dancing 
and iilaying music. 

Cliairman AA'alsii. AVhat sort of music? 

Mrs. PoJUKisKi;. They had mandolin and a violin and a flute. I think. AVhlle 
I was standing there, there came a lady by and she told me, .she said “You 
iKdter get out. the militia are coming.’’ 1 said I didn't care; let them come. 
Thej have been here before and they won't hurt us. 

Slie went amt a few nilnuti's after she left there was a bomb fired. I went 
out and lookeil up toward Hie tracks to where the military oamp was and I 
could see the smoke; 1 saw the men going, that is. these militiamen going on 
horseback over toward AA’ater Tank Hill, what we call it. Then in a few 
inliiutes Hiere was another bomb fired. .So the lady that liveil next door to me 
said " I am going over to the pumii station and get over there out of this; 
I think there Is going to be soinetbing doing.” I asked her If she would take 
my children over, that 1 wanted to see my husband before I went. So she took 
mir children and went to Water Tank Hill—to the pomp station; and I went 
u|i to where my husband was. AA'e saw Tikas coming rtinuiug over from the 
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deiK>t and he had n handkerchief In each hand, waiving a handkerchief, and he 
said something to us, but we didn’t hear what he said. When he got near 
enough to us he called to us to get back, to go up to Water Tank Hill. And 
so then there was another bomb fli-cd, and I ran over to the pump station. After 
we got over there, Uiere was, oh, several, I don’t know how many—maylie 15 
or 16 women and children standing on top of this well looking around, when 
they started to fire at ns. And so then we got down the well as quick as we 
could. 

Chairman Walsh. How many went down Into the well? 

Mrs. Dominiskf:. Oh, I don’t know, maybe there was 60 or 85 In there, 
counting the women and children and all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It is a great large well which contains the water that Is 
use<l to put in the tank for the railroad? 

Sirs. Domi-nikkk. Ye.s. I'lie boy that was left In charge of the pump house 
came, and he told us, “If you don’t want to get shot you better go to that 
barn.” .So we ran to the barn, two of my cblldn'ii had got In the well, and I 
took the youngest one to the barn, and about half past 2 one of the cbllilren, 
the little girl, got up out of the well and came over to wlu-re I was, ami the 
men—that Is, the militia—shot at her. And they had .lust quit shooting when 
the little boy came, and they shot at him and the bullet whizzed right through 
the top of the burn where we were. It was banked up and we were all laying 
down. About 3 o’clock was when they started to shoot so awfully hanl. .Vnd 
about a quarter to 6 one of th(‘ men from the arroyo came up to where we were. 

Chairinan Walsh. What Is tliiit arroyo? 

Mrs. Domintskk. It Is a ditch ba<*k of this barn. .'Vud he came up where we 
were attd he said we had ladter get out of here be(Miuse he said there Is about 
.50 militia right close to the camp and he said they are burning up the tents 
and if you crawl out here you <'an see It. So I crawled out. anil I looked down 
and I saw abont six or eight tents burning, .-tud then I saw five militiamen 
cross from the tents that was burning oviu* to those that was not burning, and 
three of them biol torches and t^vo liad cans. I don't know what was in the 
caiLs, but I think it was oil. 'riiey went into one of these other tents, and I 
got back into where my children were. Pretty soon some said It looks like 
there is a train coming, and nniybe we had better get out under the i-over 

of this train, that that will be our otily chance of escaite. So I went ami 

crawhsl back out and looked out again to the tents and I saw the ndlllla 
going Into them, they wa.s till on fire, so I Judge from that they had set It on 
fire, and when this train came- 

Chairman Wai,sit. Von say that they had torches and that they were lighted? 

Mr.s. Domixiske. Well, it looked like a broom to me; that Is’what It looki'd 
like from where I was at, looked like they were brooms lit. Then when the 
train came, why. we all got out of the well and out of the barn and went to 
the arroyo. .\nd on the way there as she stooiMal to gel under the fence, one 

of the ladies had a big apron on. and she stoops to get under the fence and 

there was a bullet iiassed right through her apron amt another passed over 
m.v head and exphaled. It was an explosive bullet and explodeil In front of 
another lady, anil she had a baby in her arms, and she fainted. We got Into 
the arroyo and we went down to a ranch about .5 or 6 miles from I.ndlow. 
Next day we went to Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The next day you went In Trinidad? 

Sirs. Domimske. Yes. 

Chairman Wai..sh. How many people lost their lives at I.ndlow on April 20, 
1014? 

Mrs. Hominiske. There were 12 children and 2 women and r, men, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were those people and wdiat positions. If any, did 
they hold among the striking miners? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Tlkas was a (Jreek, and be was a Greek lender. Pvler 
was the secretary of the local. 

Chairman Walsh. What local, the miners’ local union? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; in l.udlow. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of his family were at I.ndlow on that day— 
Mr. Fyler’s family? 

Mrs. Dominiske. There were tw’o boys and three girls, and one of them a 
married daughter with a child. 

Chairman Walsh. Did .von spend part of the day with any of them? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you later identify any of the dead? 

38819”—B. Doc. 41.5, 64-1—vol 9-12 
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Mr«. Domjnikkk. Vcm. 

Cliulniiun W'ai.sh. When uiwl where? 

Mrn. Domini.hki:. In Triahlad, at the umlertakin^ pnrlors. 

Chairman Walhii. Had you ever Hcen thN tvllar in which the women uml 
children lont their liven? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Yes. 

Cluilrimin AVai-sh. .fust (ImrilH* what kind of a ciOlar it was, whether U 
hud been used as a room or u place to sleep, or what was It? 

Mrs. DomimsIvK. It was n cellar; it was all llmlK*ml up ami flnlslieil nice 
and was used ns a l>e*lro<ini. and It had n IkhI In It when I saw It. 

(-Imirman Was It tis<‘d for any particular purtMiM* ainonjr ilie peo[i!e 

there? 

Mrs. r>oMr\isKK. I think it wa-. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Hatl clilhlren 1 hs !\ Imho there? 

Mrs. IK>MiNi.sKK. Children were born in there. 

('hulrnmn Wvi.sn. It was a place where they bM>k women? 

Mrs. UouiNESKK. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. So tlint they ((mhl he kept away from at$\ nol-e In 
of any tnmhle. away from belrm disturlKMl? 

Mrs. r>oMi.MSKi:. I think It was. 

Ciiuimian W visit. Was the cellar timhertsi and del It have 
Mrs. Domimskk.. Yes. 

(’hulrnmn Wai-sh. When did ^ou .ms* the collar aflor tho CMlMny was do- 
Htroynl? 

Mrs. DoutNisKK. Ahout a w<s*k nflor. 

Chairman Waijui. iK'scrlls' tin* collar as It then a])iM‘ansl 
Mrs. Domimhkk. Well it was all smoky on the Inshb* and it was riy:lit aftor 
tt minstorm, ainl U. had quite a hit of water in it. and we did itoi to 

rlKlit in the Inside of it. 

Cliulriiian Wai.hh. Wliul tlay dbl yon ldontif> Mm* bodiox. w.is that on tli* 
21st or the 22d? 

Mr.s, Dominiskk. Twenty-first 
(Jlmlrman Wvi.su. The 21si ? 

Mr.s. i>oMi.M.sKK. The day after. 

Chairman Wai,.sh, Tlds oocunvil on--ilie tloalhs >Mctirro.l on iho L’oiti 
Mrs. lluutMSKL. The liPth. 

(Uialrmuii W vi.kh. And you Idmd'died them on iho l!Ni? 

Mrs. Domimhkk. No; it was on tho jjd. 

('huinimii Wvi.sii. On the l.*2d? 

Mr.s. Domim.skk. Ves; two da.vs later. 

Chftlnnan W.visir. l>id jou adviM' Mr. Lawnon and tla-M* oiher mon who 
ttljcuovl that cull of wliitt .veil testified before tho <Mimuls.<jon liore subsiantlallv ? 
Did yoti tell yotir story to the mine leaders of the mine workers? 

Mrs. Domimskk. 1 told it to soim^ of them. 

Chairman W vtsii. You told it to stma* of tlu ni? 

Mrs. imiiiNisici:. Vi‘.s. 

('Imlrman Wai.sii. L'lsm the 22d instatd when Hn‘ rail to aimis 

w'a.s kssutMl? 

Mrs. Do.wimskk, Ve.s. 

(’omml.ssloner WtiAsivH'K. Citl \«m m'o the fire vvhon it s{«rt<'»l. Mrs. 
Domlniske? 

Mrs. Domimskk. N<»: I dl<) itot. 

Commissioner Wr.iNsrocK. You do imt kmo\- iaov d-) ,\ou ktiow bow it 
btarttsl? 

Mrs. l>oMiMsKE. No: I do not know. 

('ummissioner WciN.srot k. Did .voti sis* tbo memU'rs of the milhiu in tio* 
tent colony Imitiettlately liefore the fire st«ri»sl? 

Mrs. DoMiM.sKK. The first I .saw of (hem Is when lids man t*»ld me that If 
1 lookisl out 1 cotild stv the tent Ixirnin^. 

<\>mmlssUmer Wkinsiov k. I s«h‘. Then \on saw the iniUtIa? 

Mrs*. l>oMiM.sKG. I saw the udUtiu In the tent colony then. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. You <lo not know wlieilier the miliiia came there 
liefore or after the fire .startcsl? 

Mrs. Domimmvk. No: I do n»n. I am sure. 

ComndssiomT VVm:«aTorK. Well, did \ou lamr from jinylwwly how the fire 
did start? 

Mrs. ih)MiMsKK. No; 1 do in»t believe 1 did. but one of the - 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Of yo\ir own kno\vle<lKo? 

31rs. UouiKisKE. Not of my own kno\vi(HlK(\ 

CoiiiiulMsiouer Weinstock. You do not know liow tijo Un* sturiinl? 

MrA tkJUiNisKE. No. 

Gonimisslonor NVkixstock. At whnt tiim? did iho women nml diildriMi and 
men la'gln to leave the tent cmupV 

ldr?i. OoMiMKKE. In the mornlns:. you mean? 

(’oimnlssioner Wkinktock. Ves; In the inoi’nin;;. 

Jlrs. lH)MiNtsKE. ItiKid uftiT the bomb wa'< tired. 

(Nmunls'jhujer Weinstock. That was ulxnit —do \m*u remomber about what 
time that wa.s? 

Mrs. m).MiM.sKr.. Close to It) o’chx‘k. If not at 10. 

Commissioner Weinsumk. They he: 4 Jin tt> leave at llial tlineV 
Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

(Vnmnlssloner Weinstock. lIow many left? 

Mrs. I>oMiMSKE. Woll. 1 j;uess e\eryb««ly left that eouUl jret (ml. The> 
started the ma(’lilne trim as sootj as (he last bomb was lireil. The> starftsi to 
lirin;? tin* machine tntn and e\eryb(Mly tried to Ket mil. 

CoiinuNNioner W kinskh k. liow many ehlldren mid wmnen. so far as >on can 
Jud;;e left tlie camp on that iiiomim;? 

^^rs. Dominiske. >\e)l. 1 don't know. 

Commissioner Wkinskh k. Would there b(‘ as maii> as a hundrtsl? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Well, I do not know; I C(mldirt say alxnit that at nil. 
(’oinmlssioner Wmnstoi k. How many women and dnldren In the enmi) 
alto;;etherV 

Mrs. iHiMiNi.sKv:. 1 do not know Unit elllier. 'I'hen* was qnit(* a f(“W'. 
t’ouimlsshmer Wkinskhk. They startisl to scjiUiS’ ri^hl at that time? 

Mrs. D(*mimskk. Yes. 

<'oiundssioiier Wkinshhk. When did tin* lire hapjien. about what tlnn*? 

Mrs. Domimske. ('lose |o (> o'clock, 
t’(Mninlssltmer Wei.n.skx k. Was it after dark? 

Mrs. Dominiske. U was Jns( m*iiin;r dusk. 

(’omniisxtoner Wkinskmk. Thai Is all. 

Chainnan W\isii. (Nmnnlsshmer I.eiinon w(*uUl lik<* to ask a few 

(piesiions. 

(’oinnilssanier Lennon. I wamld like (o ask .\ou to describe Hie water lank 
for fear the |M*«*ple would not jnst eomprelnaid whnt U W. and liow .">0 or Tb 
IHHiple could f.'ct Into the Well, and bow tlicv supporli'd tliemseUes. 

.Nils. Domimskk. ^\■e!l, this Is It. 

('onimls.sUujer Lennon. .Insi (h'-'criln* it so (hat (In* |♦4*o|lh• may inHlersian«! 
Mrs. Dominiske. It. Is an awful biK well; it Jiad (lins* landings! 

Commissioner Lennon. Uunnln;; artmnd ilu* Inside? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; it had Dins' landintrs. 

Coinndssloiu'i* Lennon. A well IS or ‘JO fis*t across, was ii mu? 

Mrs. Jkiminiskk. Dh, >es; 1 kucss It was; ll was an awful bii; well. I <|o 
not know’ just how bi^. 

Commissioner Lennon. Th(*re wen* sh*|is lioni:^ d<»un from otie landini; |o 
tin* ollu'r? 

Mrs. Domimkke. Yes. 

Coinnils.sioner I.,en.non. And the iieoph* stood on the landing? 

Mrs. Domineske. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That id all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all nuderp*mmd? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Y<‘S. 

, Clmirnmn Wvesh. Cuinmlssioner Itulhird would like to ask a few qm^thms. 

CMmmlsaKmcr I5 ale.\bd. I undcrsbHNl you to say that >du mmt your children 
up to the well, but you did not jto first becaiiKt* you wantHl to see your htw* 
baud? 

Mra. Dohimnke. Yes. 

C'ommlasioner IL\Ta.AKD. Where was your husband? 

Mrs, I>oMiRi»KK. He wu« up to the office tent. 

Commiflsiouer Bajlaud. Whnt was he doiUK there? 

Mrs, Dominiske. It was Saturday—was their pay day also—and on Momitiy 
they alw'ays check up and counted their checks and he hud went up there to 
check up with Mr. Fyler. 

Commissioner Ballajid. How Ioiik were you In the tent colony—liow lonit did 
you live In the tent colony? 
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Sirs. UDMtMSKE. .Since .September, 19K!. 

(J<>mnils.sioiier JUu.aki). You wore tliero some inoiitlis? 

Mrs. Domi.niskk. Yes. 

(tominlssloner li.vii Aiio. SVIio pnUl your expenses wliile \ou were there? 
Mrs. ItoMiMshK. 'I'lie union. 

(tonimls.^loner I!ai i W'liii Is pa.xint' .vonr expenses now? 

.Mrs. IioMiMsKi:. 'I'lie union. 

t'oniniissioner IImiaiui. 'rinii is all. 

ttlialrrnan W.u sii. That is all. You are exciiseil. 

Mrs. I’etruccl. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY PETRUCCI. 

t'liairnian W'Ar.sit. What is joiir full name? 

.Mrs. I’KTineei. Mary Pelria'ci. 

I'lialriaan Wu.SH. Mary I'eirncci? 

.Mrs. PuTiircci. Yes. 

(Tiairnian \V.\isii. Him old are >ou. Mrs. Peiriicel? 

Mrs. ITiareci. Twentt-four. 
t'liairnian W'Msir. Tnenl.x-foiir? 

Mrs. I’KriM cel. Ye.s. 

t'liairnian Wm.sii. IVliere do ,\ou In., now? 

.Mrs. I’KTiit < Cl. I.iidlim. 
t'liairnian Wmsii, l.iidlow, I'olo.? 

Mrs. Pu'iiircci. Yes. 

t iiairniaii U M SII. M'liiit is j,.„r ,|,|,| nioilior were 

iiatiM's of Hhat coinilri, V 
Mrs. I’l.iKii'ci. lial.i. 

t'liairnian Wmsii. Vini are oi Iialiaii deseeiil ? 

Mrs. Pi.Tiiccci. Yes. 

t'liairnian \I'\r.sii. AVIiere were you Iiorn? 

Mrs. pKTtircci. In llastinus, t'olo. 


t'"III. is that a 


|ieopli. are tlieii 


laPminiiiK camp? 
ill llasiliuts? 

railed Slates? 


t'liairnian Wmsh, What Is llaslinas 
.Mrs. I’KTiirici. Ii is a nilnlii!; camp. 

t'liairman Wmmi. ... how niain 

Mrs. Pi-nii cci. ] could not tell you. 
t liairnian M .m„si[. Are .Miii a married woman'' 

Mrs. I’Kiiircci. Yes, sir. 

I'hairniiin Wmmi. Is jour Inisliand a elii/|.n of ihe 
.Mrs. Pn iircci. Y'es, sir. 

lhe'nZl'’l^Uesr of 

.Mrs. I'|.:nii ci i. He was. 

t'liairnian Wmsii. You are a naii\e horn t'olorinli-iii'' 

Mrs. Pn'ui cci. Yes, sir. 

I'liiilrman Wjimi. Where did joii an to sehool, Mis. I'eiriicei’ 

Mrs. pF.'iiiicci. In Hastiiias. 
t'lialrmiin Wmsii. In the milling' camp? 

Mrs. Pi'Tin cci. Yes, sir. 

t Iialniiaii \\ msii. \eu were raised in H.islinh's, were vou? 

.Mrs. Pktri Cl I. Yes, sir. ' 

t hail Ilian W.msh. M hen did loii leave thei*o^ 

.Mrs. ITrarctl. M'lien I was K! years „i,], 

t'hairman W,m..sii. .\| what aue were vou marrlei'i? 

Mrs. I’KTin cci. Sixteen. 

f'hairman Waisii. Where did joii .say von Hvotl now? 

Mrs. I’KTHieci. At I.udlow, t'olo. 

Mis. I t.Tiii CI'I. I think of ihe Victor-Ainerlcan Fuel Co. 
t hairiiiiin Walsh. Was jour father a miner there? 

Mrs. PHTRt’oci. Yes, sir. 

< hairman W ai.sh. Itid you live In a isinipnnv house? 

-Mrs. IVnu iTi. Yes. sir. 
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Chairman Walsw. Did yuu go to .school nt any Rlntv ontsklc of Ilastliiiis? 
Mrs. Pbtrucci. Not wheu I lived in llastliiKK. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tlicre any elmrcU facilities in llastiiijjs? 

Mrs. Pktbucci. No, sir. 

Chuirinaii W.vlsh. None at all? 

Mrs. Fktuvcci. None. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You had had some reiijrloiia trainin'-', joiir ainvsiry wero 
rellKion.s iteople, were they not? 

Mr.s. PhTBfOW. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What faith did they iimfess? 

Mrs. 1‘KTKt'coi. They were Catholics. 

Chairman Walsh. After yon left Uustinas wlicrc did .ton "o tlien? 

Mrs. I’LTRVOCi. 1 went to Talnisco and licrwiinl. 

CImirinan WAi,sii. Are l)<)th of tliose ininintr c:un|)s? 

Mrs. I'KTUfcci. Yes, sir; fliey heioiiL' to tlic C. I'. A I. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey beloii}; to tlie Colorado I'ncI A Iron Co.? 

Mrs. I'KTHfcci. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Wlnit age did yon leave Hastings? 

Mrs. I’KTiiccoi. When 1 was K! years old. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie lirst place yon weal lo? 

Mrs. I’KTiu'oei. Starkville. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were Aoti when toti were married? 

Mrs. rKrunrci. In Uamej. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was Mr. I’etruecl a miner wlien ,\on lived tliere? 

Mrs. I’ciBreei. No; he was rnnmm; a lio\-ear loader. 

Chairman Walsh. For the rallroail eonipan.v ' 

Mrs. I’l-.-nna el. No; for the mining ioni|ian,\. 

Cliairinan Waism. Yon laarricil Inm ai wliai place? 

Mrs. I’rriifeei. In Wal.senbur;;. 

Chairman Wtisii. 'I’liat is a nindny town, is ll'' 

Mrs. I’lnin < t i. I snppo.se so. 

Clndrman Walsh. Where were \on liviny at lia' time .\on married lilm? 
Mrs. I'L-riH eei. In Uamey. 

Clndrman Walsh. Is Had a mininu camp? 

JIrs. I'KTiHfii. Yes, sir. 

Cliairinan Waish. Yon simply v.enl in Walseniini".; to I'O married? 

Mrs. I’KTUfeei. Yes, sir. 

Ctinlaman Walsh. .After \ottr iiiarriaL'e wla-re ilal \oii live In what nilnlng 
eiHiip, In Uamey? 

Mrs. UKrafcei. In Uamey. 

Chairman W visit. 'l'h(> l.ndlovv mine i ailed Itainev ? 

Mrs. I’ETBfi'Cl. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, llovv long did von live in l.inilovv before .April 20, 191-1? 
Mrs. I’K-rni'cei. Since .laniiary. 

Chairman Waish. Wliere did yon live prior to tiiat lime? 

Mrs. I’Kiiteei't. In .laniiary? 

Chairman Waish. llefore .lamiar.v ? 

Mrs. rETRfcti. I livi'd in a hoti.se on a ram li. it was leased liy my hnsliand 
and tills other iiiaii. 

Cliairinan Waish. Where were i,oii wlieii die strike was enlled? 

Mrs. I’ETUfCci. In Uamey. 

Chairman Waish. .Ami Mr. Ueinieei was working for a mining eointiniiy, 
was he? 

Mrs. I'ETRi’cet. No; he was cait on strike. 

Chairman Walsh. He went out on strike, did lie? 

Mrs. I’ETBfori. Yes, sir. 

Chuirmau Walsh. What sort of vveatlier was It wlieii he went out on strike? 
Mrs. PETBUCct. I could not tell you; ll was In September. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you went out on strike where did you go? 
Where did the miners and their families go? 

Mrs. Petbpcct. In the tent colony. 

Chairman Walsh. In Ludlow? 

Mrs. PETBt'cci. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many folks were In the camp when you went 
to the tent colony. 

Mrs. Petbvcci. I could not tell you how many. 
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Oliairman W.m.hh. Whs there a large lUimberV 

Mrs. Pktki:(< i. Yes, sir, i -ii..... 

Clmlnnim VVvi.,sn. Were there 1,(XK» pw.i'le, men. wi.iuen, ami ehihlieii, or oOO, 

or whiil? 

Mrs. I’KTHi'i (■(. I .siipis'se iilsiut 000 or i(sl. 

CImIrrimii WMsfr. Ami they liml teals there siih' h.v sl.le, Oltl they, with 
btrK'lH nirjiiinu down bHwtn'H 

Mrs. I'KTUM-rr. Yes, sir. . . • > 

Chiilrimrn Wit.sM. And did (hoy stjirt m litlh* orjrunizntion llioiv and ha\o 
Homo h-ndor (h:d o\<‘r<iM'{| somt* uuthordy alxmt kcc'idng order and tumgs like 
(hut? 

Mrs. ri-/nu’(('i. Yes, sir. , 

<!h!iiriMMn \V\isn. Who wore ttu* dilToront lojidei’s of (he J.udlow colony 
Mi-s. rKnU ( ( I. Louis TIkus and Mr. Fyler. 

Fluiiifiiuti W'vtsM. Louis 't'iku.s and *Mr. F.ilcr? 

Mrs pK'iufcci. Y(‘.s, sir. 

Clmlrnnui W’\t,sM. I!o\v did (he |.e<i|)le In (liaf camp get along togoihcr.^ 
Was lliero disordor and lights or anjthing like that? 

Mrs No, sir. 

(’hairiiian W'msii. What \v<’re your nOathfns to each other while you \v<'iv 
In (he eatnpV I am tr.ving |o pul it iiilo everyday terms. Were jmi happy 
(here aial I'rUstdly wUh <‘aeli other, atal <lid .lou lau'k and forth? 


Mrs. I'l iinecr. Yes. sir; ue liad a g»»od time 

(!halriaaii Wnj.mi, How did .\«ai like it in loniparision with Hie coal camp? 
Mrs. I’l-rrur* ei. I lilo'd ii hetlev in Hir lent < i*lony 

(’Imlrman W\i->ii. Vou would rather ll\e there in (he t'*nl eohmy all the 
jear anmiid. w<uihl ytui? 

Mrs. PhTin < <1. Vi’S. sir. 

<’hairmaii W\isif. Where wma* .\ou Ihing when (he strike of St*pteni!a*r, 
IPl.’l. hegtiii ill (‘oioradi*? 

Mrs Pkutui eel. I wasli\ing!it F.erwind. 

(’halriaaii Wmsm. At Ih'iwind. 

Mrs. IVnti < < i In 
(Miainmin W\isti Vi-*,;. 

Mrs. (‘KTuru'i. At Itainey llien. 

(’tndrnuih W\t.sji Slallni; il hrlelly. did >oU liavi' some impli‘a'«aJit exjier:- 
enct* with Hie iniHlia in spt'uking to .\ou? 

Mrs. pKTurei [. Yes; (hey caiiu^ up HuTe ami Insnlled in e\ery day luitd \\e 
had to nio\«' down so w«‘ woiiUl not ho iiiNiihi'd 

(Miairmati Wvisii. Hid .\ou s(a> al l.mllow uiild llu* <olon\ was ite^stroved 
In April, Itn I? 

Mrs. Furui < m. Yes, sir. 

(’tiainium W'.m.sh. W'as Hud the day afier tlie (Ireok l-:a t.a- Sunda.v ? 

Mrs. pKi'Kian. Yes, sir. 

Hhainnan W\ish. Who hrouglit .^ou to this meeting. .Mi-'.. 1‘einieeIV 
JHrs. Fkjki I i I. .Mr. f„iw son. 

Hlialriiiau Wvrsii. Mr. .htlm 1’. Lawson? 

Mrs. Fki ui < el. \ es. sir. 

(‘halriiian W\i,sh. Was that the day after the (Irei'k Faster Sunday, that 
the oei'urrenee at Ludlow UK>k place? 

Mrs. l‘KTm Vi 1 . Yes. sir. 

Clmlrman Wvi.sji. W luit did Hie meinlM'rs of tiu^ eoionj do (ui Hie 


Faster? 


Mrs. !*KTur<'eT. They wen* .his| luising a goiwl tinu' 

(’lialrman W \rsu. ^\hat ilid they do? I thlnlc the lad.\ wlio piHavtksI you 
8tuteii that i1m\v Innl a hall game or somethingV 
Mrs, IV.TUn'ei. oh. yes; on Sunda>. 

Chairman Wvisit. Hid the crowd turn out to the hall game? 

Mrs. ITrnn tet. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W.vt.sti. Hurlng the winter following the strike In Septemher, %vus 
(lierp any severe or cold we.atlier? 

Mrs. PKriu ('< t. Yes. sir. 

('lialrman Wvi.sir. Flow «lld ^ou find ii in the teni eohmy? 

Ml*s. PKTRrtvi. It was pivlly warm; we had ctuil ami everything. 

Clmlrman Wvlsii. And \our eondlHons were eomfvmlahle? 

Mr.s. P>:TRt'4 ( r. Yes. sir. 

Chalnuttu W.vl.su. You did not suffer in Hiat wa.\? 
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Mrs. P*T«wcci. Ko, sir. 

CImtrmnn Walsh. l>ltl you visit Imok imd fortli with tlic otiu'rs tiiorc lu Hk- 
camp? 

Mrs. PKTBfCcr. Yes. sir. 

Ohuirmnn Walsh. Wliut time of day tliil you leave your emiip? 

Mrs. PETBreei. When? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Cn April 20? 

Mrs. I'ETHrcei. I (lldn’t leave luy lent at ail. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the ludj, 1 believe, wlio lost (lie four eldidreu? 

Mrs. I'ETBuret. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the liasemeiit lu \\Iu<l> IIiom' lives were losi iiialer 
your own tent? 

Mrs. Pktuicci. No, sir. 

Clialrnian Wai.sh, Wlien and how did .vnu std to that i>lae>>? 

Mr.s. PKTBveei. Weil, in tlie eveninj; wlu'ii tlie lire started 1 <aiue out of lay 
tent: it was all on lire, and I eauie out of uiy teat, aud as I was eomiuK out 
of my tent under tliat tank tliere was a lot of luilitlameu, aud 1 was riiunlna 
(uit and liollerin:: witli iiiy tiuve eiiildren, aiai tliey iiolieiasi at tia* to get out 
of the way and they were sliooiinf; at tae and 1 ran into tins piaee. 

Chairman M'alsii. It was three eldidreu jou liad? 

Mrs. PETKLcei. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You ran Into this phue where lliat l>;i.semeul was? 

Sirs. Petbi cci. Yes, sir. 

t'iiairuian W.vish. Wind liad liiat hasoua*ut been useii for - to take rare of 
ladies during contineuient lu the oauui? 

Mrs. PETBVeri. Yes. 

Chairman W vi sii. .\tid tliey wi're kept away from lla- uolsi* aud any dis- 
tuvbamvs that might lake place? 

Mrs, PetuI'cci. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. ftid anyone see )ou .‘ind >our I'ldldreii leave tlie teal? 

Mrs. I’Eilu ci I. \e,s, sir. 

Chairman M aish. What did aiivone say or do when .vou aud your children 
left the tent? 

Mrs. I’l.iKiKi. Tlies<> vvi're the guards that saw me .\s I was coming out 
of my tent tlic.v were liollering at me to look out. aud shmiling after me, and 
that scared me, and I vviad into tin' <ave. 

C'lmirmau Wvnsii, How far were' the guards from joii when the.v hollered 
al .vou and sliot al ,vou? 

Mrs. PsTUi'i 11 , .\bout 2.“i jards from my leid. 

Cliairmaii Wvisii. Tlmy could see vou iilaMil,v and vou couM see them? 

Mrs. I’Etlifii I. Yes, sir. 

Clialrnmn W.vish. Into vvli.it tent did vou and vour ( hildreu run In counee- 
tiou witli the other tent? 

Mrs. PETHrev I. Jtlght at tlie iiack of mine. .\I.v tent was .No. 1 and this was 
No. .'■>8. rigid on the hack of my tent. 

Chairman Walsh. Wheti you went In there was it .vour Intention to take 
the eliildreu into the cellar of that lent ? 

Mrs. I'ETuri (I. Yes, sir; for protection. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How did jod Set into the cellar of that tent? Was 
tliere iaianls over the cellar? 

Mrs. Pe-iritci. There was hoards, htti there vvjts sti'ps to go down. 

Chairutitn Wvt.SH. Was the ihsor oih^u or shut when joti l•eac|asl the tent? 

Mrs. Petbi'i i ci. Oiien. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was It left open or shut after ,vou vvciit down? 

Mrs. Pktuucci. I,eft oiven. 

Clialrnmn Wai.sh. If it came to he dosed. <lld you ever know how It came 
to lie closwl? 

Mrs. I’ETKiun. No, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Where were thi' sle|>s into the cellar of the lent into 
which you wont, after you left .vour teat? Wliere were the steps in tills tent 
you ran to for protts-tion? 

Mrs. Petbpcci. They was dug In the earth. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust eartli sti'ps? 

Mrs. PETBtJcci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere were they with reference to the front or liack 
of the teat? 
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Mrs. Petwjcci. They were just like this [Indicating], right In front of me. 
Ohalrmun Walsh. After you wnlke<l right in there you could go down the 
steps into this basement room? 

Mrs. PEiKicci. Yes. 

Ohalrmau Wai.sh. How deep was the room under the surface of the earth? 
Mrs. PETRfcci. I think alxiut 0 feet. 

Chalrinun IVai.sh. How many people woi’o In tlie cellar when .\<)U got 
down Into it? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Three women and eight cliildren. 
flhairmun Walsh. Who were the women? 

Mrs. I’ETRUcci. Mrs. Costa, .Mrs. Yaldez, and Mrs. Patragon, and myself. 
Chairman Walsh. Were those other women friemis of >ours that had been in 
the tent colony? 

Mrs. I’ETRucci. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow did you get your children in there? 

Mrs. I’ETRt'cai. They followed me; I had my l>aliy in my lap and the little 
girl by tlie liand and tlie oldest walked by himself. 

Chairman Wm-sh. How old were the children? 

Mrs. I'etrucci. One was 4; he would have be(>n .1 yesterday; the little girl 
was 24, and the l)al)y C months old. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Did you talk to Mrs. Costa after you got in the tent? 

• Mrs. PETRtTccr. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What conversation did you have when you got in tliere? 
Mrs. I'ETRUcci. 1 said to Mrs. Costa “ Tliey are burning tlio tent and we had 
better get otit.” Stic said. "Oh, Mary, ymt had iietter sta.v in, he(*ause it is 
safer in here, ami we <'ould not burn," not realizing aliout tlie smoke. 

Clialrnian Wm..sh. IVliat time was that with relation to tlie time .\on went 
into the tent—liow long aferwards? 

Mrs. I’UTRUccr. It was not more than 10 minutes after I was in there Unit 
the tent started on lire, and we soon iieeame uneonseious. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Y'ou were in there 10 minutes before you lost eonscious- 
ne.ss ? 

Mrs. PETPfeCT. Ye.s. sir. 

Chairman Wmsh. Uefore .volt lost eonselousness did you realize tliat the 
tent was on Are? 

Mrs. I’ETRueei. I .seen that it was on Are. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not on Arc wlien .\ou went in there? 

Mrs. Pktri’Cci. No, sir, or I would not have gone in. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you unconscious all night? 

Mrs. PKTurrer. Yes, sir; until the next morning at half pn.st 5. 

Chairman M’.\hsn. IVhat was your fii’st con.seiousness tlie next morning? 

Mrs. Petbihci. Just as .soon as I came out I went to look at my barrel for 
a drink of water, I ivas so siiAbcated, anil then I happemsi to look hack and 
there was Ave or six more tents that were not burned, am! I was going to the 
depot, and when I was going to the depot there were guards coming down and 
1 was looking hack for fear they would shoot me. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, did you suffer when you came to, Mrs. Petrucci? 
Were you \u had physical coudition? Did you feel badly? 

NVrs. VEtm cci. 1 suppose 1 was worse, tlmu u druukeu person. Kvery place 
\ would go the road was all m'uie. 

CAuvlrman W .xlsh . The rood—— 

Mrs. VKtuveci tintevvupting’i. Yes; like iv drunken person. 

Cholnuim W'.xLsu. .\ud how long did you feci Uiat way tlod morning? How 
Vowg d\d that Iwsfi T\u\t hud reeUwg? 

Mrs. VsTHi Cl 1 . 1 don't know bow lone it iic-lcd. iss aiwc as s,,nn as I got to 
Trtnldnd I bad to go to bed. 

Chairman Wtisii. Hon long were you in ImsI? 

Mrs. Petki'ccl 1 was in bed nine da.is. 1 took pneumonia. 

Cliairniiin Waish. Pneumonia, ami In tied nine dips'; 

Mrs. I’KTRi'ct'l. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wii.sH. Non, did >on sulTer a great deal diiring tliat time and 
before you nere taken to jour ti«l? 

Mrs. PETRrcci. Yes. sir. 

Cbalriimii Walsh. Wlien did you gtU to Triiiidiid. and how were you takeu 
to Trinidad? 

Mrs. Pctri'ci'I. Weil. I went np at tlie tieiiot tliat morning, and wlien I got 
there soinetHnly paid my ticket, ami when I got in Trinidad I didn't know noth¬ 
ing, or didn't knon nolxHly. 
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Ohnfrmnn Wat.sh. Now, dirt you rdnte your oxporloncos to the leaders of the 
niiiiers after you got to Trinidad? 

Mrs. rETBUCci. No, sir. 

('halriuaii Walsh. Who lirst did you tell your story to? 

Mrs. I’ETKI'CCI. I told my first story to Mrs. (.'liaiui)loii. 

('huiriuaii W.M.aii. Is that a friend of youis? 

Mrs. I’KTicueel. N(i: she lives In Denver. 

('hairman Wai.sii. Mrs. ('hanii)lonV 

Mrs. I’ETitta ci. Yes. sir. 

(lhairman W\i,sii. She made a.ii Investiitation down there? 

Mrs. I’ETiiUcci. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was a lady that li\ed in I'enver? 

Mrs. PnriiT’cei. Yes, sir. 

Ciialrnian Walsh. .\n<i you told lier tliis same story? 

Airs. I’ETRVeci. Yes, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. I>i<l you know your <iuldren wise dead wiien you were 
taken (ait that morniiiK? 

Mrs. I’F.TRrcet. No, sir. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. And when di(i you tind it (Uit? 

Mrs. I’KTjiVK'T. W(dl, wiien I went around u|i to (iie lii'iiot, I s(>nt M'-s. llol- 
leran down to s(s*. ami she ((aildn't tind this place where lln> children were. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Have yiai ever been out of Colorado before this trip? 

Mrs, I’ETRi'cei. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. This is tiie tirst time, ol c(an'se, \on e\er were in New 
A'ork (a- the.se cities that you iiassial ihroukdi? 

Airs, Petri'ci'i. (»h. I was In Washinaliai in Alay. 

Chairman Walsh. A'ou were in Wasliinjiton in .Ma> ? 

•Mrs. I’ETHrcei. A’es. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After this l.udlow alfairV 

Mrs. PnTitreei. Yes. 

Ciiairinan Walsh, ,\nd tiiat was the lirst time .von were (wer out of Colorado? 

Mr.s. Petrhcci. Y’es, sir. , 

Chairman Wal.sh. .Vnd von don’t know what sciiool I'acililies laher iieople 
bad? 

Airs. PETRTi'ei. No. 

Cimirman Walsh. Yiai didn't know, except frian wliat ^on heard, that people 
went to church and itot religious- 

Airs, I’ETiH cei. Yes. 

Cluiivmau Walsh. Yiai had .just beiai told that. Did you ito to church in 
Trinidad any ? 

Airs. I’ETRLTcei. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tluue any place in the towns in which you lived to 
which tiie Iieople could ri'sort for si.icial intercourse—tliat is, to meet each 
other daily or nightly? 

Airs. I'ETina’L't. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no such phu'c? 

Airs. Petbpcci. No. 

Chairman M’ai.sii. Did .von have .some (piestions, Mr. liXnstock? 

Commissioner iV’Et.vsTOCK. Ye.s, 

Cii.alrman IV'al.sh. Commf.ssj’onei’ ii’m’nsiock wouhl Ukr to n.vk you ,<iowe 
onestjon.s. 

Commissioner il'Eiv.srocii. Do .von know, Mrs. I'ptnwci. tiow I ho tiro .stnrtofi? 

Airs. PETRi’cri. .No; I do not. 

Commissioner H'kivshk k. Von did not .see tiie th‘o fit the start't 

Airs. PETBVcri. No; 1 did not s(“e the lire at the start. liecaiiM' I liad niy cellar 
door sliut; lieciiuse the linllets were coinliii; In flnwc so thickly 1 Inal to cIok<> It. 

’.lid when I saw it. it was kind of a sirciini across Hie door -tiK'rc wa.s, you 
I now. that was carriial down—you know 1 got out of my tent; it was all on 
biaze. 

Coniuilssloner Weixsioik. .At the time you left the lent it was uireadj on 
I re? 

Airs. pETRieei. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner Wei.nstckk. That is, the lire had spread from one tent to 
another? 

Mrs. PETRreei, Yes, sir. 

Coniinissiom'r Wkinstik k. .MI down the line? 

Mrs. Petrcl* I, 1 don't know If it spread or they set them on tin*, hut I 
Miiiiiose some one set my lent on tire. Iieennse my tent was the first one ImrnInR. 
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Commissioner Weikstock. Tlie fire stnrted in ,vour tent? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was the b(»f'lim!ng of the whole fire, right 
In your tent? 

Mrs. Petbi cci. Yes, sii-. 

Commls.sioiier Weinstock. tVhat time of the day did that happen? 

Mr.s. I’ETiiuccr. Well, It happpne<l In the evening, I giie.ss about 0- 

Comml.sslouer Weinstock. At night or In daylight? 

Mrs. I'ETBucci. It was still light. 

Ooiund.ssioner Weinstock. Did you notice anybody around your tent? 

Mrs. I’ETUT'cci. No, sir. 

Ooniml.ssloner AVeinstock. Dhl the Are start Inside the teni or outside? 

Mrs. I’ETKITCI. Prom the outside, it was, but when I saw it it was all on fire. 
Commlssiom'r Weinstock. Were you in the tent when it took fire? 

Mrs. Petki'Cci. Yes; I was inside of my cellar. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At tlie time tlie lire started? 

Mrs. I’ETBUcci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien couldn’t you tell liow it lia|il)ene<l? 

Mrs. Petri’cci. No, sir; I got friglitened, you know. I had my three chil¬ 
dren with me, you know, and to save me - 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did .\ou have a cellar in your tent? 

Mrs. I’Ei'Bi'ccT. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you were down In tlie cellar? 

Mr.s. Pethucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlien when you saw the fire you came out of 
the cellar? 

Mrs. Petrticci. Yes; I .lumped oul of the cellar uilh the baby In my lap. and 
then took one of tlie otlier cliildren, one liy one. Iiy tlie liund and pulled them out 
of there and run into this cave. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AA'hal hail liecoiiie of .voiir neighbors, the ones that 
hud the tents next to yon ? 

Mrs. Petiil’Cci. I don't know. There nere three of ibem in tlial liole—in Unit 
cellar. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. AA'itli you? 

Mrs. Pethucci. A'e.s, sir. • 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien yon look (licm from .\onr cellar—— 

Mrs. Pethucci. No; they was not in my cellar; tliej were in this lieilroom 
cellar that we just sjioke nliout. 

Coinralssioner AA'einstock. Now, let me make sure Unit I iinderstaud it. Did 
every tent have a eellar, too? 

Mrs. Pethucci. Not every one of llieiii. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Yoiir lent laid a cellar? 

Mrs. Pethucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. And llicn Ibis oilier li'iit Ibal yon went to al-.o liiid 
a ceilur? 

Mrs. Petrxtct. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. And tlien ,\oii came ou! of your cellar and went 
over to this otber one? 

Mrs. Pethucci. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock, Now, as .\oii came out of .voiir tent to go to this 
other cellar did you notice any people iiriiiiiid there? 

Mrs. Pethucci. No, sir. 

Commissioner AATsinstock. Noliody? 

Mrs. Pethucci. No; just tlie militiiimen under Hint tank. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. How far were they from wliere you were? 

Mrs. Pethucci. About 23 yards, I tldiik. 

Commissioner AA’EtN,sTocK. They were the closest persons to your place? 

Mrs. Petht'cci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. And you have no Idea how the nro started? 

Mrs. I’ETHUCCI. No. sir. 

Commissioner AA’ei.nstock. That Is all. 

Chairman AA'.yi.sH. .Tust one question. Did tliey keep away from you the 
knowleilge of your children’s deatli wlieu you were taken out that morning? 

Mrs. Pethucci. No. sir. _ , , „ 

Chairman AA'.vlsh. Did the people tell you tliat your elilldren were dead? 
Mrs. Petrucci. No, .sir. 

Clialrmau AValsu. They took yon rlglit off to Trinidad? 
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Mrs. Petbl'cci. No. Tills—I sent Mr.s. Hollprmi down to soo 11 my clilldron 
were nllve yet. I sent her down, inid iioImmI.v knowed that place. 

(’halrnian Walsh. And what dhl this lady tell you? Old she tell you your 
ehlhlren were dead? 

Mrs. I’ETBUCcr. She did not. 

Chalrniau Walsh. She did not find them? 

Mrs. rETiircci. No, .sir. 

Ohairinan Walsh. And who went to Trinidad with .von? 

Mrs. I’ETKUcoi. There wa.s lots more women up at the tent-colony depot. 

tiliairmnn Wai..sh. Old you try to find your cliildren UKuin before jou weal 
to Trinidad? 

Mrs. I’ETia'cci. No, sir. 

Chuirmnn Wal.sh. Wliat did you think Iiad liecome of IliemV 

Mrs. I’ETBUCCi. I was not thinkinp any way. 

Clmlrmun Walsh. Your mind was in sucli a condilion tliat ,\ou could nol 
think? 

Jlra. Petbucci. No. sir. 

. Chairman Walsh. Comml.ssionor Lennon wauls to ask you .a nuesllon. 

Commissioner I.knno.n’. Were your cldldren and tlie otliers found after you 
had gone to Trinidad? 

Mrs. I’KTBi cci. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliey were found afterwards? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Le.nno.n. Tliosc were all tlie cldldren you had. were they—file 
three? 

Mrs, I’etbucci. I liad tour, and one liad dic'd tin' 7tli day of Slarcli. and this 
was tlie 20lli of April. 

t'liairmau Walsh. Commissioner Ilailard wcmld like to ask you a question 
or two. 

Commlaslonor liAt.iAiui. Mrs. Petrucci, you finally came to yourself and came 
out yourself? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, 

Commissioner Ball-aud. And walked away? 

Mrs. PETBticcl. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballaiii). You wth-c sort of lialf dazed and half unconscious? 

Sirs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner B.ai.i.vbd. Po you remember wlic'tla'r, wlien you went in Itiat 
cellar, wheflier the door was closed? 

Mrs. Petbucci. It was open. 

Commissioner I5At,i,.\Bi). Tlie door was oi>en? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner BAi.LAna. And after jou all got In there why it was closed, 
after the tc'iit was on fire? 

Mrs. PETRtT'ci. No, sir. We couldn't close it hecau.se we didn’t liave time to. 

Commissioner Bai.labij. Tlie door never was clo.sed? 

Mrs. I’ETBUcct. No, sir. 

Commissioner Bai.i,aed. Tlie smoke came riglit in? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballakil Pid you all pull any liedclothes over you <ir besi 
covers down there? 

Mr.s. Petbucci. I did not, liut Mrs. Costa did. Tliere was one In there, and 
she took it and put it over herself and lier two cldldren, and I asked her to 
give mo some of it anil she said there was not enougli for herself. 

Commissioner Bai.labd. Well, how long had you been In the tent colony? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Since January. 

Commissioner Ballabd. And you liked it tliere very much? 

Mrs. Petbiuci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballabu. Wlio paid the c.vpen.se.s while you were there? 

Mrs. Petbucci. The union. 

Commissioner Bali.abd. Wlio is paying your oxiieuses now? 

Mrs. Petbucci. The union. 

Commissioner Ballabd. That is nil. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Commissioner Oarretson would like to ask you a question 
or two, Mrs. Petrucci. 

Commissioner Gabretsok. Were you the only one tlint ctinio oat of that cel¬ 
lar alive? 

Mrs. Petbucci. No, sir; I and another woman. 
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ConiiiilssiDiipi' fiAWiETSON'. Did she regain consciousness before or after you 
Old? 

Mrs. l’ETin'( (I. Slie regained before I did. 

Commissioner (iAKitETSoN. Did slie arouse you? 

Mrs. I’KTiu cci. No. 

Coniml.ssloner fiAiiUtTsoN. Slie left on her own volition? 

Mrs. I’ETinuci. Yes, sir. 

Coninii.ssioner (i.VHKKr.soN. And you afterwards 

Mrs. I'ETHiTci. Yes, sir. 

(^lmnlissioncr (!aiiiictson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman \Vai sh. Tliat is all. Tliank you very much, Mrs. Petruccl. 

Call Mr. Law.soii, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. TAWSON—Recalled. 

Cliairman M’ai..sii. .Mr. I.awson, Commissioner \Yeinstock wanted you re¬ 
called for a few moi-e Questions, or some more Quesiions. 

Mr. I.AUSON. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai sh. .lust take your seat. 

Comml.s.sioner M'ein.stoi k. Y'ou are international lioard niemlier, district 15? 

Mr. I.AWSON. District li). 

Cmnml.ssioner IYei.n’stock. ITiired Mine AYorkers of .America? 

Mr. I.AWSON. Y'es, sir. 

Cmmni.ssioner AVei.nsiih k. .And you are also |iresldent of tlie Slalc Federation 
of I.ahor of Colorado? 

Mr. T.aavson. No, sir; tliat is a mistake. Mr. .lolni Mel.cnnan Is president of 
the Slate f(alerall<ai of labor. 

Commi.ssioner AVein.stock. I see. AVeil. fm' the Informal ion of tliis com¬ 
mission. Mr. I.aw.son, uiil .vou tell us what you know about a .lournul culled 
the I'nllisl Mine Wm'kers’ .lotirnal? 

Mr. I.AW.SON. Tlnit Is the oflleinl organ of the I'nlted Jllne AA’orkcrs of 
.America. 

Mr. AA’EtNsrot iv. It is published and owned by tlie Cnited Mine AVorkers? 

Jlr. I.AWSON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AYkinstock. Well, is il regarded as a reliable journal? 

Mr. I.AWSON. I tliink It i.s by the miners; ye.s, sir. 

Coinmlssliaier Weinstock. Tliat is, tliey lia\e confidence in its character and 
In Its Integrity? 

Mr. I.AWSON. Acs. sir; I believe they have. 

Coimiilssloner Weinstock. And the I'nlted Mine Workers’ .Tonrnal would not 
knowingly or Inlentionally publish any nilsliiforiiialion, would il? 

Mr. I.AWSON. I lielieve not. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. A'oti'yourself have conlidence in its character and 
Standing? 

Mr. Lawson. A'e.s, .sir. 

Coiiinilssloner AA’EiN.srot K. A’oii remember tliat when yott were on the wit¬ 
ness stand tlie other day, Mr. I.awson, 1 read to you out of tlie records of the 
liearlng.s a iloeiinient tlnit liad been placed in evidence liy the mine owners of 
Colorado wliieli contained a set of resolutions tidoptetl by the miners of 
l*enn.sylvanln? 

Mr. Lawson. A'cs. sir. 

Coiiiml.s.sioner Whinstoik. In wliicli they cliarged- 

Mr. I.AWSON. Pardon me; you read that out of tlie Coal Age, I believe. 

Coniiiilssioner Weinstock. Well, it was a clipping from the Coal Age that 
I read from tile Denver iiroceediiigs—that is, from our transcript of the tes¬ 
timony. 

Mr. Lawson. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .\nd you will reeitll tliat tliose resolutions, adopted 
liy the mine owners, eliarged the ITiited Jliiie AYorkers of America in Penn- 
.s.vlvaiiia as having broken their contract. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stocK. .-And tliat there Imd been a liiiiidreil strikes in 
violation of tlieir contraetji? 

Mr. Lawson. A'es; tliat was tlie charge, as I recollect. 

Commissioner AVeinstcIck. Now. to refresh your memory and mine, let me 
rend from tlie proceedings of the otlier day Just wliut Avas said. 
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Mr. Lawson. Tes, sir. 

Ciommissloner Weinstock (reading): “In the document that you rend yes¬ 
terday afternoon to the commission, among other things as nearly ns I can 
recall the langnage, you made tlie statement and went on to say that you 
believed that the United Mine Workers of America were worthy to be recog¬ 
nized and dealt with because they always observed their contracts. 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. Tliat they had not violated any of their ngreement.s?—.Answer. 
Ye.s: I made tliat statement, or a statement similar to that. 

“Question. That was the substance?—Answer. Yes; that Is the substance. 

“ Question. You note the claim Is made herc^—referring, of course, to the 
resolutions passed by tiie employers—that there were a liundred strikes in 
violation of their contract?—Answer. Yes; I have heard that clalnie<l so 
many times all over the country that it is f.a miliar to me. 

“Question. Is It a fact?—Answer. No; it is not a fact. 

“ Question. How many strikes did take place in violation of the contract?— 
Answer. There might have been, and 1 will be ns fair as I can In this matter— 
let me admit that there may liave been hero and there in this country a local 
strike wherein some members of the local union who were not iMndiaps goixl 
union men, succee<led In misguiding members of that particular local. Those 
very few instances have been chargtsl up against the United Mine Workers 
of America as a violation of contract when, as a fact, In nearly evei'y In¬ 
stance I can recall that has ever come before the inti'ruatloual executive 
board, and I have been a member of that board since IDtt.o, the matter has been 
taken up and the men hfive either gone back to work and stayed iit work under 
the contract, or the charter has been taken away from them, and they have 
been put out of the union. 

“ Question. Now, seemingly fi'om the resolutions passed by the mine owners 
the union otliclals were utterly unable to carry out their jiart of the agree¬ 
ment. There Is nothing to indicate to us that these men were disciplined or 
that the charti'r was taken away or that they were ordered to go back to work 
unless you have testimony to that effect.—-Answer. In the first place, I want 
to again cull you attention to the fact that the Coal Age Is one of the ofllclal 
Journals of the operators. 

" Question. The (loal Age is not saying this. This resolution was passed by 
the operators.—Answer. That is the same thing, so far as I am concerned. 

“ Question. The Coal Age simply published It.—-Answer. The oix'rators are 
making the contention there that these things are taking place, and until I 
could know all of the facts anil what action was taken by Mr. Gllday or by 
the international executive boaril I would not he In a position to answtu' that 
question as you would desire to have it answered; but I am not willing to 
admit that the miners’ organization of any State violated the law without more 
full Information.” 

If yon were here when Mr. Alltchell was being examined, you must re¬ 
member that I put the same question to him, ami that Mr. Mitchell answered 
substantially us you did, that he was not familiar nllh the facts ami therefore 
was not In a position to make answer. AVhere»ipon I ask<‘<l that this letter be 
sent to the mine operators—or rather I wrote a letter to Trof. (Charles Mc¬ 
Carthy. who is managing director of our commission and has charge of the 
machinery of the commission—and I wrote to him ns follows [reading]: 

"Among the charges made by the Colorado coal operators against the United 
Mine Workers of America is that the unions are contra<-t breakers; and as 
proof thereof they have submitted at our Denver hearing a set of resolutions 
adopted by the coal ojierators of I’ennsylvanla. which set forth that in over a 
hundred Instances did the Unltetl Mine Workers of America break their con¬ 
tract and go on strike despite a pi'ovislon in the coutra<’t that there shoidd be 
no cessation of work, but that all disputes should be submitted for peaceful 
adjudication. 

“The attention of Mr. John McLennan, of Colorado, and also Air. John 
Mitchell, while testifying before the commission, was called to these allegefl 
violations. Neither of these wltnes.ses, however, were sufficiently familiar with 
the facts to answer the charge. 

“ I think it of gi-eat Iniiairtance In our work to know authoritatively what are 
the facts. I therefore ask that you have a circular letter sent to every coal com¬ 
pany In the country asking what has been their experience In the -matter of 
the ob.servnnce of agreements on the part of the coal miners and to cite specific 
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Instances where contracts, If any, were broken. It might l)e well In this same 
circular to ask each company also to state what advantages and disailvantges 
they find In unionizing their mines.’’ 

Since I dictated that letter, Jlr. Lawson, there has come into.my possession a 
clipping from the L’nlte<l Mine Workers Journal, which, you tell us, is the oHi- 
clal organ of the United Mine Workers of America aiwl which is dependable 
and reliable and which would not knowingly iir intentionally publish any mis¬ 
statement— 

Mr. Lawson (Interruptingl. Yes, sir; that is my Jiidginent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have here a conmninication scut to the United 
Mine Workei'S Journal by Mr. W. O. Smith, who, from all I can learn, is ex- 
presldent of ex-chairman of the exeentive committee of the Kentucky district of 
the llniterl Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Law.son. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. I take it that ho represents probably the highest t,\pe 
of unionist; that he seemingly is a man of intiiiencv within the union, bet-ause, 
as he goes on to rwite here, he was tisked by the unionists to interfile in their 
behalf ami In the Interest of certain strikers in a eerlaiu <!Oal mine to get them 
reinstated. Now, I have found in my exixrlems', Mr. Lawson, two kinds of 
unionists. I have foimd one type of unionist who substantially says; “ May 
unionism ever he right; hut, right or wrong, unionism.” I have another tyfie of 
unionist who says, snhstamially; “ May unionism ever lie in the right ami may 
it ever strive to right wrongs; but when il is in the wrong and when it ceases 
to right wrongs I am no longer a unionist.'’ 

I want to say, further, before I read this. Jlr. Lawson, ami InvKe your com¬ 
ments on It, that I have also found two kinds of critics of unionism, tlie one 
critic who slaps tlie unionist on tlie back ami calls tiiiu a liorny-listed sou of tlie 
soil, but who lakos miglity gmsl care not to call tlie attention of that unionist 
to the weaknesses and failings and sliortcomings of unionism. I have fouml 
other critics of nnionism like tlie man wliose letter I am nliout to read, wlio is 
a real friend of tlie unionlst.s, and in a friemlly and lielpfiil spirit does not hesi¬ 
tate to iiolnt out to the iiiiioni.st and to unionism its sliortcomings and fallings. 
In order tliat it iiilglit be better able to correct those sliortcomings and failings, 
and wlio tlierefore, in iiiy judgment, is tlio best friend of unionism. You will 
recall tliat wlien Dr. Kliot was on tlie witness stuml that lie made tlie .state¬ 
ment tlmt in ids opinion some of tlie worst enemies of nnionism were to be fouml 
within its own ranks—tlie unionist wlio was a contract breaker, the unionist 
who was a violator of law. 

Now, Mr. Smitli in sending ids communication to tlie United Jline Workers of 
America .Tonriial lias tills to say in tlie mutter of contract breaking. lie says, 
among other tilings [readingl; 

“For many years tlie I.Iidtcsl Mine Workers of America has preached and 
practiced tlie doctrine of the iiiviolahility of contracts, and liy so doing has won 
the respect ami confidence of the general public—a miglity influence, affecting 
all industrial di.sputes ami ismflicts. But for tlie past two or three years this 
respect and confidence has (Ksm waning, uot lieciiiise the otlicials Iiave failed to 
do tlieir duty, but iKS'iiuse of file indifference of llie conservative iiiemliers of 
our unions and tlie activity of tlie later radical element, widcli i.s ^•eslKmsil>le 
for the greatest menace tliat has ever threatened tlie I'^niteil Mine Workers of 
America—the local .strike. During the pn.st two or tliree .vears tlie Interiiii- 
tional, as well as tlie district and .sulHlistrlct otflcinl.s Itave heen confronteil 
with many iierplexing problems, some of wliich seem to threaten tlie very life 
of the organization ; but I lielieve I am safe In .saying tliat no proliiem has given 
them as mncli concern as tlie proliiem of local strikes in vioiatioii of agreements. 

“ Thousands of dollars irre exiiendetl every year in the effort to orgtuiize tlie 
250,000 nomiidcm miiiei's in tlie United States, wliile liiiiidreds of our members 
go on strikes almost every day in absolute inexcusable violation of existing 
agreements.” 

Now, here we have testimony from a most reliable source and from tlie ranks 
of unionism itself that the United Mine Workers of America ai-e contract break¬ 
ers; and your comment is in brackets. 

Mr. Lawson. I think, Mr. Welnstwk, the letter of Mr. Smith iniglit be well 
taken as an honest criticism by a member of our organization or by an offlclal 
who has a desire—as I bcdleve every good memlier of our union or every good 
offlelnl of our organization—to show that tlie organization is maintained througli 
the fact that it does not believe in violations of contracts, t believe that is one 
of the things that the orguiilzatioii cun boast most proudly about. Is Oie fact 
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that It does not violate Its contracts when once entered Into. I desire to reiterate 
that statement and make It just as strong aiwi emphatic as I know how. 

This statement from Mr. Smith has reference to Individual membership and, 
perhaps, local unions. I want at this point, first, to draw your attention to tlie 
fact that there Is a channel through, which every single grievance, whether it 
be from a member in our ranks or whether It may come from a local union or 
a subdistrict or from officials In the organization; and the operators who have 
signed a contract with our organization have also and likewise the proper chan¬ 
nels In which and through which to take their grievances up to the head of our 
organization. And I want to say, again, and make it as strong as I know how, 
there never has yet come, to my knowledge, since I have been a member of the 
International board since 190,')—and I don’t know of any before that time from 
reading the reconls of the organization—when our International hoard have 
ever encouraged or sanctioned a violation of contract. 

Now, in regard to this letter, I think, and I know Mr. Smith, I think he is 
a bright, honest, and good member of our union. lie was at one time president 
of the Kentucky miners. Tlil.s man may see or may think he sees a danger 
confronting the organization from even the Individual violations of contracts, 
but to cite you an illusti'ation, Mr, Weinstoek, I Inive read in the public press 
of this country many times lately articles drawing the attention of the National 
Oovernment of this country to the fact that N<>w York is without protection 
in case it was invaded by one of the countries now a war, and San Frartciseo 
is in he same position. Any man in this country, whetlier he be a citizen of 
tlie humblest rank or whether lie he in some official capacity, would have a 
perfec't right, in my Judgment, to offer an honest criticism of any weakness in 
our Government or point out any danger ahead, Tliat is what Mr. Smith has 
done, and I appreciate his effort, and I tliink lie is working along the rigid 
line. This organization does not want ami does not lielieve In and does tiot 
foster and will not encourage the violation of contracts, and I want to say 
again, as in International representative, I have lierm sent to various States 
In this Union outside of my own district; for illustration, I liave Ikk'u sent 
to Wyoming to adjust grievances there between tlie miners and the oja'rators. 
I have been sent to Montana on the same mission. I have gone to Wasldng- 
ton—the State of Waslilngton—on the same nnsslon. And eacli and every 
time tile record will show that where the men were wrong they either went hack 
!uid resumetl work at once oi' they were told tlieir charter would be taken off 
the wall and away from tliem. Tliat has happened a great many times in our 
organization, but I tliink you will agree with me that in an organization of 
something over 400,000 mine workers men from all walks of life, men of so 
iiiiiny different nationalities—for illustration. In f'ldorado we had 32 different 
nationalities in tlie coal mines in Coloiaido, and I tliink yon will agree wltli 
me that with that great conglomeration of different nationalities, if I may 
call It such, men who are brougiit to tills country by the operators, men who 
have not had a chance to understand what unionism means, men who have 
not been niemlier.s of organizations long enough to get tlie education that we 
are trying to give tliom, Mr. Weinstoek, men wlio do not understand how 
necessary it is not to l iolale contracts—somotime.s those men do make mistakes, 
and sometlme.s men ulio are sent into our union by tlie coal companies and 
are paid as spies come into our union and work on our union member.s, and 
they themselves liriiig about and encourage discontent and do wliat they can 
to stir up local strikes. 

Commissioner Weinstock, May I ask, Mr. I.awson, are you a member of 


the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; and I want to say this in connection with that; Our 
organization, the United Mine Workers of America, have no connection at all 


with the I. W. W. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are, of course, faiuliar with the doctrines 


of 


the I. W, W. more or less, ns most laboring men are? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, T am somewhat, ns an ordinary citizen would be, perhaps. 


Commissioner Weinstock. You are, among otlier things, that they advocate 


and practice an utter disregard for contracts? 

Mr. Lawson. I only know what I see In the press almut those things, Mr. 
Weinstoek. I can not speak authoritatively on t.hat question, because we have 


no connection with tlie I. W. W. 

Commissioner AVeikstock. AVell, I can speak nutiiorltatlvely on the question. 


because I have had occasion to Investigate the I. AA'. AV. 


Mr. Lawson. Yes. 
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Conimlsslonor Weinstock. I nm tliorougbly fiimlllnr Avith their literature 
auU doctrines and preachments, and unless you may be prepared to dispute 
them- 

Mr. Lawson (Interrupting). I would be glad to hear It. 

Commissioner Wein.st(rk (continuing). That one of the ofllclals—one of 
their chief tenets is that they will not respect contracts; that they feel them¬ 
selves at liberty, whetieter It suits their puriiose, to break a contract at their 
will. 

Mr. L.vwson. Yes. 

(toniniissloner Weinstock. Now, that being the case. If you were an em- 
Iiloyer, Mr. Lawson, would you care to enter Into an agreement with the 

1. W. W., knowing beforehand that It would not be respected? 

Mr. Law.son. Well, In the first place, as 1 Innc stated, I have no personal 
knowledge-r • 

Cominlssloner Weinstock (interrupting). I5ut If the facts were as I stated 
them to you, wonbl you care to enter into an agreenient with theln- 

Mr. I.AWsoN (interrupting). Our organization does not have any dealings 
with the 1. W. W., anit in the third place, as limited as my knowledge is, 1 
understand that they do not make contracts. 

(iommissioner Weinstthk. They do. but they break them at will. Now, it 
you were an employer—this is my question- 

Mr. Lawson. Ye.-:. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Let us get it straigid. If you were an employer 
and knew that the 1. W. W.’s were contract In-eakers. that they did not make 
any secret of it, but shouted it from the housetops and stated it frankly and 
candidly and oiienly, tvould you eiiti'r iido a contract with them? 

Mr. LAW.SON. AA'ell, I wotdd hate to answer tliat liy asking this very brief 
qtiestlon, beciiuse I haven’t knowledge, Air. M'eln.stock, If you will CNcuse me, 
but do you know of the I. AY. AA’.’s making contracts anywhere in which they 
keep them? 

Commissioner AA’einstock. No; I don’t know wlieilier they keep them. I 
do know that they break them at u’ill, and that tiiey themselves tell you so 
frankly, and make no Ixmes about It. 

Mr. Lawson. 1 think like this, abmit any organization. ,inst (he same as I 
feel about the operators. If their word is not good I am chary .-diout accepting 
their word after tiiey break It once. I iigree to tiiat. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. A'ery true. In irtlier words, you. In common Avith 
the rest of us, feel that it is useless to Avaste time Avitii a group timt are un¬ 
reliable and that Avill not make good on keeping faltli? 

Mr. Lawson. I have alAvays made it a rule, Mr. AA’i'instock, newer to trust 
any man avIio lied to me. 

Commissioner AA’ein.stock. A very Aviso rule. Mr. Lawson. Now, .last as I, 
for example, frmn my knowledge, look upon the I. AV. AA’.’s, It is very evident 
that the operatm's of Cidorado looked upon the United Jllne AA’orkers of 
.America- 

Air. Laavson (interruiitlng). AA’cll- 

Commissioner AA’einstock (interrupting). Pardon me. .\s evidence that In 
their opinion that the United Aline AA’orkers of America Avero eitlier unAvllllng 
or unable to keep their contracts, they sulimitted to tills commission the ex¬ 
perience of Pennsylvania mine ouners, Avho clalmeil that In a hundred cases 
the Avorkers had delilierateiy broken their lontracts and gone out on strike 
against their agreement. Noav comes this corroliorative testimony from. 
Avlthin the ranks of the Unlteil Aline AVoikers of America, not expressing 
opinions, not saying Avhat might happen, but saying Avbat has and is happen¬ 
ing. The language here Is unmistakable. Air. Smith says Ireadingl; 

“Thousands of dollars are expended every year in an effort to organize the 

2. >0,000 nonunion miners In the United Stati-s. while hundreds of our members 
go on strike almost every day in absolute inexcusable violation of existing 
agreements.” 

Noav, in the face of those fiicts can ymi blame employers if they should 
decline to do business with the United Aline AA’m-kers of .Amerii a on the ground 
that hOAAOver earnest and hoAvever zealous and hoAvever Avell meaning the 
officials may be they are unable to deliver the goods? 

Mr. Laavson. Let me go back .lust a little to make my ansAAer, Air. AVein- 
stock; you drinv the comparison between the 1. \V. AA'. and the coal miners’ 
union. Of course, I can not stieak for the 1. AV. W. organization, and I have so 
stated; but I can talk for the United Aline Workers of America. .4nd I want 
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to say if your investigations were not more thorough toward the I. W. W. 
than the investigation of the coal operators wlio have taken snap judgment and 
have condemned the entire organization because of wtiat they claim is certain 
local violations of contracts, tlien I am afraid that you have not investigated 
It very thoroughly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But let me remind you, Jtr. Law.stm, that it Is 
not necessary to investigate tlie I. W. W. on that for they admit it, they 
plead guilty. 

Jlr. Lawson. AVe do not do that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But here arc the evidences. 

Mr. Lawson. ^Jo ; I beg your pardon; that is not evidence. That is a state¬ 
ment written in our oliiclal Journal, or published in our oliicial journal as a 
warning, and as a criticism just the same as you can hear in any churcli in 
tlds town on any Sunday tliat you want to go to church; the minister will get 
up and t<dl men and women that if they do not lie good they will go to some 
place else. I do not think those are facts. That is a letter, and It slates 
quite .speclflcally, I think it is idain. It is a warning against violation of 
contract, and I think that ought to lie used from my siilo of this argument, 
showing you that we do not believe in the violation of contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. IMease lot me remind you again, Mr. Lawson, 
that It does not say, If you will violate the contracts in the future such and 
sucli will happen, but it says, “ A'ou liave been and are ciolating contracts now 
every day.” 

Mr. Lawson. Does it state where. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Xo; it does not state where, but it makes it a 
common condition. 

Mr. Lawson. I want to repeat again for the benefit of tlie commission and 
of the record, my statement that I defy tlie coal operators, any or all of them In 
the United Stales, to iioint to a single instance where the Inlernatlonal execu¬ 
tive board has over sanctioned or encouraged a violation of contract in this 
country or in Canada. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This does not say so, nor did tlie huter or the 
resolutions passed by the employers of Pennsylvania .say so; it did not charge 
the oflicials. It sinqily says—tills indicates ch'arly, ns did the resolutions 
jiassed by tlie employers, that tlie ollicers were unable to control the rank and 
file; that tlie officers were unable to compel the rank and file to make good. 

Mr. Lawson. On that point I want to direct your attention to one point; If 
Jon will investigate cential I’ennsylvaiila, wliere Mr. Gllday was president, 
you will find in a large measure, at least, that they did not have any i-lieck 
off in that part of tlie State, and biH’ause of that fact there are a great many 
men, some members perhaps of our union, who are not under the same iliscl- 
Iiline as are the miners where they have the check off. That is where the 
check off is an advantage to the operators, and they can not violate their 
contracts, either as a local or as Indivldtiiils where they have the check off. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. That is all, Jlr. Cliairmiui. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask a question or two. 

('ommlssloncr O'Connell. Mr. Lawson, in Coiiiiiilssioiier Weinstock’s Intro¬ 
duction of this subject he asked you to certify to the fact that the Miners’ 
.Tournal was the official organ, and that its contents therefore were certified to 
because it was that organ. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlial is tlic sense of ids pro|M).sltlon? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. X'o; if ,\oii will pardon llie Interruption, that was 
not exactly the thought I had In mind; I did not expect the .Imirnal to certify 
to anything. My question was, would it knowingly and intentionally publish 
any misinformation, and tlie answer was no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In otlier words, if it was published in this Journal 
it was a certification that estiiblished that. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. That is a signed article and not an editorial? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; tliat is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a contributed article signed by a meinlier of 
your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And publlslied in that open forum of your organi¬ 
zation? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-13 
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Mr. liAWSo.v. ypR, Rlr. 

Conimisstoiier O'Con.nhi.i.. And the editor of the Journal has no say in the 
matter at all, he must puhltsh it; each memlter has a right to send In those 
oommunlctitlons for puhllcntlon? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; and I am glad you brought that out. 

(lommlBsioner O'0oN.Ntr.i. So that this article, simiily by being published In 
your magazine, has no more weigiit as a truth than if it was pubiished In any 
other publication Issued and distributed imbllely to the people? 

Mr. LAW.SON. No, sir. 

Commissioner O't.'oiv.NKi.i.. The fact that it wa.s published in your open forum 
(ha's not make It any more a truth or a lie than if it w:is pul>lished anywhere 
else? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

IVmimissioner o'Co.NNEi.r.. It, liowever. the editor had wirtten this, or the 
international president of your organization had rvritten it, and written it as 
coming from .Tohn 1’. White, i)resldent of the United Mine Workers of America, 
he would Imve been speaking as the spokesman of your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Coinmissioner O'Connki.i.. So that this artU'le simply is entitled to no more 
credence us being true or untrue liecause of ils Iteing publlslietl in the Journ.ii 
of your organization than if it was pul>li.shed in the Manufacturers’ Journal, 
or the Journal of the I. W. W.. if it liappemsl to got one out? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. May I comment on that p*iint? 

Commissioner O’Co.nnem,. Vi>s. 

Mr. Lawson. Your statement is <‘vacUy correct, and I had that point in 
mind, but I overlooked it as we talliei! at sona; l('nglli on the question. In 
the forum, when our menil)ers .send letters to it, if Hay sign their names to 
the communications, or whatever they may l>e, they are usually publlshe<l 
perhaps witliout the e<litor giving it vei'y nmcli eonsideralion, es)xs'iall.v if ii 
is along the lino of criticism against tlie miners in the organization or agaimsl 
the policies of tlie organization. It is up lo (he editor to puhli,sli all those 
artieles or as many of iheni as Ihoy can got in. 

Commissioner O'Con.M'U.i.. ,\ow, Mr. I.auson, as (o tins effort lo make of your 
organization a contraet-lireaking organization, or uonresiiecliiig eonivael orgmii- 
zjitioii, in order tliat wo may understand, your organization (iocs not make, 
through its local union, or its mciiilicrsldp, local coulracts liere and llicre lo 
this coal fl(“id and that coal field and the other coal field? 

Mr. I.awson. No, sir. 

Cominlssloner O’Connkt.i,. Tlmse ooniracis are nmde witli the oixu-alors’ 
association, covering (he entire territory or coal field? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. .\ eoulrnct is made for In-o or Ihree Ktaies, for 
instance? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conmui.. One contract covers that entire territory? 

Mr. I.AWSON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. And (lie individual meiidier is net a signor of tli.it 
contract ? 

Mr. LAW.SON. No. 

Coimnissioiier O'CoNNEt.r,. .\iid in tliat territory tliore may ho men wlio 
speak l.'i or 20 different languages? 

Mr. Law.son. Yes, sir. 

Coimnissioiier 0'Connei,i,. Titere are aU nationalities employed in that coal 
fieid? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i,. And tiie fact (liat one iiidividmd out of .several 
thousand, or lO.OiK), or, as in the State of Illinois, SO.OtMl to 100,OtX) miners 
are employed—tlie fact that at one tipple a mini quits work in what may 
technically he called violation of contract—he stoiis work or refuses to do his 
work, and tlie rest of tlie men liave to stiqi on that account—that is called 
by tlie oiierators a violation of contract, is it? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoxNEi.r.. And wltli possibly from 80,(KK) to 100,(KK) miners 
In one State under contract, it is cosily possitile for 100 violations of contract, 
SO far ns the workers arc concerned, to take place In a day? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Ctommlssioner O’Connell. And yet no gtvut damage has lieen done? 
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Mj’, Lawson. No. 

Commissioner 0’Connki.u Aiid tJie ^reat fundamental pi’ineiple underlying 
the contract made l>et\veen your organization and the operators has not been 
violated ? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conkei.i.. Your organization, ns an organization—the in¬ 
ternational organization—your executive board, has not violated contracts that 
you linve .signed for yonr organization? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner O'Coknei.i.. It is Ihe individual liere and tliere who takes 
ui)on Iilmself to say, “ I will not do this,” or “ 1 will not do that,” and lie stojis 
work and that may result in otliers stopping work? 

Mr. LAW.SON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connelu That, however, is only an incident to .vour gen¬ 
eral contract? 

Mr. Lawson. That is all. 

Comml.ssi«ner O'Coninki.i.. Have you ever violated a contract with the Col¬ 
orado coal operators? 

Mr. I.AwsoN. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNXKT.r,. You have lU'ver Iiad a clmnce. have you? 

Mr. Lawson. Weil, yes. 

Comniis.doner O’Conneli.. In tiie norlliern fields, in flic> field of the present 
dillicuity, wliere you Iiave lieon charged witli lielug contract breaker.s, have 
you ever broken contracts wltli tliem? 

Mr. Lswso.n. Not witli tlie C. U. & I. or (lie Victor-.Vmericau. 

Conmiissioner O'Connki.i. Have you ever laid an opiKirtimity to break a 
contract with them? 

l\Ir. Lawson. -No, sir; we never signed witli fliein. 

Commissioner O’Connkj.l. Tlien, tlieir charging you with being contract 
lireakers is lieursay eiitii-cly? 

Mr. Law'SON. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner OConnki.i.. Tliey linve never tested your honesty or integrity 
as to wlietiier you would break a contract? 

,\Ir. Lawson. No. sir. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnet.t.. Hut tliey are taking tlie statement of .some oper- 
iifor in some oilier territory Huit you are a thief? 

Mr. I.iw.soN. Yes, sir. 

Comiiiissioiier O'Connki.i,. .Tusl (he sniiie us trying to make a thief out of a 
iniiu beeau.se .some one in his family stole? 

Jlr. Lawson. It is .iust along tlie lines you liavo stated. Mr. O'Connoil. We 
<aii not expect tlio entire organization to lie lield responsible for a violation— 
tliat i.s, a technical violation of a contract liy some iiiilividmil iiieiiiber, or a 
dozen memliers, any more llnin we can expect the operator to be blameil as 
an ojierators’ a.ssociation if .some Individual operator slionid violate his con¬ 
tract. 

Coiiimissioni'i- O'Connki.i.. As to the I. AV. AV., Mr. AA'ciristisk says that the 
I. AA'. W. makes coiitraits and Unit it will brealc contracts. A\e Iiave had be¬ 
fore tills commission tlie ollicers of two factions, one known as tlie Chicago 
faction and one known ns the Hetroit faction, liaxiiig different methods and 
different tlieories; one praetleing what tliey at ail times preaeh—ilestruction— 
and stating that tliey do not make coiitim ts with anybody, and the oilier the 
rever.se; tliey iiuike coiitracis and say tliey will lireak them at their will. Now, 
Mr, Welnstork asked you if you would, as an employer, make a contract with 
an orgaulzatioii tliat told you tieforeliaml tliat tliey wonlii not keep a contract. 
AVoiild not the answer lie largely based upon liow liadly you wanted men to 
work for you wlietiier you would make a contract witli tlieiu or not? 

Mr. Lawbon. Yes, sir; I ratiicr tlilnlc it would. 

Coiiimissioiier O'Connki.i,. If you winded men, and laid to Iiave tliem, you 
would make a contract; and if you did not want—did not need—tlie men, you 
would dictate wlietiier you would contract wltli tliem or not. 

Mr. IjAWSOn. Yes. 

Coiiimlssioner O’Connki.i- Tlie whole profiositlon i.s liased on wlietiier you 
iiave the men or need them? 

Mr. I.AwsoN. A>s, sir; I think It would very largely depend on that. There 
is one tiling more, Mr. O'Connell, to which I want to draw attention in connec¬ 
tion with tills matter. Tlie oiswators of our State who iiave never liad any 
contracts wltli us are the people who ore going about and shouting from the 
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housetops, as Mr. Welnstock has said rfhe I. W. W, do. Now, they may do 
tliut, I don’t know, but I do know that the operators of Colorado are, and have 
been for a long time, shouting from the housetops that we, ns the United Mine 
Workers, are contract breakers. I want to draw attention again to this other 
particular, and as Mr. Co.stigan well said yesterday, “ Men ought to come Into 
esuirt with clean hands ” when they come at all and especially when they bring 
a grievance. 

I have in my hand a partial list of the labor and mining laws of our State, 
and I want to say that tiiei'e ni'e a dozen or more of those laws, and there are 
no better labor or iniidng laws In the Uniteil States than we have on the stat¬ 
ute books of Colorado. And I want to make this statement before this com¬ 
mission, and I want to imdie it also as emphatic ns I can, that certain operators, 
aud I will select as example the oClorado Fuel & Iron Co,, have violated con¬ 
tinuously and repeatedly for a great many years every single law of these 
dozen laws I hold In my hands up until about two year.s ago. Within that 
period of time they have posted notices at their mine, “ We will live up to the 
checkweighman law”; “We will give miners the S-hour day”; “We will pay 
twice a month,” and “ We will abollsli the scrip.” Aud they also have abol¬ 
ished paying <'ompany store orders f(pr postal money orders. Now, If the oper¬ 
ators were trying to ocntend. and they are. that tlie United Jlltie Workers 
are contract violators, why don't they themselves live up to the law of the 
State and then come in and say, “ We will keep contracts ”? 

(1onimls.sioner Weinstock. Is it not a fact, Mr, I.awson, according to your 
own statement, that the coiuipaules simply have seen .salvation and have re¬ 
formed ? 

.Mr. Lawson. No, sii-. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You say that for the past two years they have 
observed the law. 

Mr. I.AWSON. No; I did not mean to say two years. I will tell you what 
they saw; they saw the handwriting on the wall of tlic United Mine Workers 
of America. That is what tliey saw. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask a question or 

two. 

Commissioner B.u i.akd. T was just going to ask—apparently the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., who control that group of operators there are very deter¬ 
mined not to treat wltli the United Mine \Vorkcrs of .tmerica? 

Mr. Lawson. That is so. 

Commissioner Bat.lahd. And also, coming buck to Hint claim of contract 
breakers, can you suggest any reason for that feeling on the part of the oper¬ 
ators? Has there bemi any quarrel or trouble, or what is it all aboul ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I can suggest a reason for it. It is not becau.se of any 
quarrel or trouble lictwcen the I’nlted Mine Workers of .Ymerica as an or¬ 
ganization and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; it is liecnuse they can not keep 
their coal camps closed while dealing with the union; it is because they have 
to comply with th(> laws of the State, widch means the checkweighman, which 
means tliat they can not have company stores where the people have to sneak 
their trunks out of camps and go to Trinidad or some other town and buy 
the necessities of life and then sneak them back again, because If they do not 
they will lose their jobs and go down the canyon; tliey can not have their 
own company doctors, wliiih we call horse doctors, and they can not hire com- 
panv marahals to intlmiilate the people In the eamiis. YVhen they sign a con¬ 
tract with the union they are comiielled, through the agreement, to stipulate 
what they shall pay for all kinds of work, whether It he piecework or daywork 
or yardage, or contract work, or so much a ton, and so fortli. Those are the 
reasons they do not want tlie union; they know they have to pay for those 
things, and' they know they have to pay every man alike for like service. 
They can not take some poor man that they bring in from southern Europe 
who' has perhaps never seen a coal mine before and expose him to the dangers 
of coal mining, and keep that man in poverty or peonage, which arc the same 
things In reality. 

Chairnian W\lsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the rules of your organization requiring 
discipline of a local union that goes out on an illegal strike? 

Mr. Law, SON. I think I have Iiere- 

Commissioner Co.mmons (interrupting). Y'ou do not neeil to read it, you can 
just state It. 
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Mr. Lawson. A local nulon that goes on a strike In violation of its contract 
is ortered back to work at once. 

Commissioner Cojimons. By whom? 

Mr. Lawson. First, by the district ofllcinls. 

Commissioner Commons. And then If tliey do not go l)ack to work, what? 

Mr, I.AWSON, Then by the international president, international exeentivo 
board, or international convention; it wonld be In rotation; and if tliey refuse 
they violate their charter and are no longer a nienilier of our organization. 

Commissioner Comaions. Who can take away the charter? 

Mr. Lawson. The international president, tlie international iioard, or the in¬ 
ternational convention. 

Ciommlssioner Commons. Can a district organizer do It? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; the district ollicers can not take away cliarter.s; liut 
they can have it taken away by tiie international president, iioard, or convention. 

Commissioner Commons. As I understand it, hotli Mr. O’fionnell and you 
agree that there have been violation of agreeinimts liy local unions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; I did not speak of local unions; I spoke of 
individuals. . 

Commissioner CoAiifONS. Have you liad occasion, in tlie liistory of your 
organization, wlien individuals have gone out and the local union has gone 
out, to back them up, in violation of agreements? 

Jlr. Lawson. I Iiavo known of ^several occasions wliere the local union lias 
.stoiiped work, yes, sir; and on eticli of tliose occasions an ollicer lias been sent 
to that local union—to tliat community—and those men iiave been sent liack 
to work at once, always with the nmlerstanding tliat if tliey did not return 
immediately to work tiie.v would lie put out of the organization. As T stateil 
liefore, I went to Wyoming, Montana, and Wiisliington on cases similar to 
tills wliere they iiad grievances tliat Imd not been settled. 

Commissioner Commons. They had (|Uit work anyhow"' 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; at several places. 

Comniissioner Commons. You might not call it a strike? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; there was a dispute as to wlietlier tlie contract was being 
lived up to In eacli instance liy the ojierators, and I want to say tills iiiucli, 
that In eacli of tliem it was a question of iiotli tlie local union and tlie oper¬ 
ators violating the contract togetlier—they botli violated it before tliey got 
tlirough with it. 

Commissioner Com.mon.s. Tins it ever lieen necessary for your International 
organization to revoke tiie cliarter of a local organization? 

Mr. I-A\vsoN. I tliink they have revoked the cliarter of a local organization 
ill tlie Soutliwest; but I can not give the name of the local union. I tlilnk 
tliere tiave been a few. Imt not many. A tlireat to do so is generally sulllclent. 

Comniissioner Commons. Your records Mould siiow to wiiat extent you have 
revoked charters, woulil tliey not? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; if there have lieeii any revoked. 

Commissioner Commons. You tlilnk it has occurred, do you, once or twice? 

Mr. Lawson. It seems to me so, luit 1 won’t be sure. I remember several 
occasions where the board lias taken lution, where the president has taken 
action, and even the convention lias taken action, notifying certain unions that 
if they did not comply with the terms of the contract and continue to comply 
with it, tliey would revoke their charters. 

Commissioner Commons. What is tlie longest time any local union has been 
out on an illegal strike or quit work of this kind wlien an officer ordered them 
back? 

Mr. Lawson. I could not answer that just in the proper way, perhaiis, be- 
<"ause I do not know how long—not very long. It depends in this way, for 
illustration: If you were an operator and got into a quarrel with the men 
working In your mine, and It may he that you Iiave violated the contract your¬ 
self, as I have said so many Iiave done, and before you got through. Instead 
of taking your grievance tlirougli its proper cliannel the men and you got 
into a fight and they stopped work, it may be some time before you take your 
case up to the International organization. Some of the operators do not want 
to do so, because they want to get into a fight with the men. 

Commissioner Commons. I suppose this Is the kind of case Mr. Welustock 
speaks of in Pennsylvania, where they quit work and went back to work 
shortly afterwards wlien tlie officers came? 
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Mr. Lawson. I don’t know eKactly. but I know in that part of Pennsyivania 
they have different conditions; lliey (io not iiave the complete check off and the 
same discipiine does not prevail tliere that prevails, for instance, in Iowa. 

Oliairmun Walsh. At this point the hearing will stand adjourned until to¬ 
morrow inorniiiR at 10 o’clock. Please be in attemlance so that you may be re¬ 
called, Mr. Isiwson. 

(Thereniion. at 4.45 o’ckx-k p. in., Wednesday, February ?, 1915, an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until Thursday morning, February 4, 1915, at 10 o’clock.) 


Nkw Youk City, Fibruary }, 1013—10 a. m. 

Present: Olialrtnan Wnlsii, Commissioners O’Connell, I.ennon, Harriniaii, 
Ballard, Wcln.slo<-k, and Gari'etsou. 

Chairman W.vt.sh. Please he in order. Tlie comnilssion will now resume. 

Mr. Law.sou, please resume the stand. Dr. Commons does not seem to be 
bere, and Mr. latnuou would like to ask a few questions. 

■ TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN R. lAWSON—Continued. 

Mr. Law.sox. Mr. Clialrumn, liefore lieing aski^i .any questions I would like 
to innke a very brief staleinenl. 

Cliairmaa Wai.sh. Very well, 

Mr. Lawson. Jly attention has lieen cnlitsl to a staleiuent issued tlirougb tlie 
press, supposed to he some of my testimony of a few days ago, to the effivt tlial 
In 1903 I am supposed to have .said that Mr. IbK-kefeller iiad made a stalemeat 
that the miners and agitators wouUi lie run oat of tli(> State. I want to say 
tliat tluit is not a correct statement of my (esiiaiony, and I make the statenieal 
in tills manner .so tliat no injustice will lie done Mr. Ttockefidler or anyone else. 

The siateiiimit 1 made uas coiicoriiiiig the sovernor of Utiili. The governor 
of tllah was reportwl tliroiigli tlie jiro'S in olllier late Noveiiilier or early De- 
comber of 1903 as hating slatcil tliat if llie iiiiiiors of I'tali weiii on strike tlie.v 
would be run out of tlie Slate of i'tali. 

My statciiieiit coneerniiig Mr. Itis'kofeller was willi refereneo to his testi¬ 
mony in Wa.shingtoii at tlie coiisressioiiiil lieariiic, on .\pril 0, 1914, or just two 
weeks liefore tin' T.udlow affair, 

And I would like also to suiipleineiil iiiy answer to Mr. Weinstoik coneern- 
ing tlie purposes of our rirganizalioii and to sliow wliy men <lo not desire to 
violate, or rntlier tlie organization does not desire (o violate our contracts. The 
objects of our organization are to pi oleci tlie lives mid limbs and the liealtli 
of men in and around the eoal mines, to raise wages, to shorten tlie hours 
of labor, to improve tlie lioiiie life, and to mal;e tlie lioiiie life mort^ happy and 
comfortnitle: to doiiimid Hint the I'liild of every man sliidl have equal opjior- 
tuiiity for education ; to care for the sick, to Imry tlie dead, to a.ssist the widows 
and orphans, to rii!s«> tlie standards of citizousliip ami to .secure industrial 
Justice. I want to say tiial la atleiiiiiliog lo raise the staiidarils of citizenship 
there is no bettor way tliat 1 know of tliaii llirongli edneatloii, and to educate 
the men that when tliey niiike eoiitinets «itli employers it Is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for tliem to kts-p (lieir coalracts. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Jla.i t lie iieriiiitliMl just one word at tills point'.' 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WEiKsimiK. I simply wanl to coiTect your point of view. Mr. 
Lawson, in relation to tlie questions lliat were pul to yon on the mutter of con¬ 
tract breaking. It is not tlie contention of anyliody tiiat I liave heard or any¬ 
thing 1 have read tliat tiie I'nlted Jllne Workers of America start out deliber¬ 
ately and intentionally, like tlie 1, IV. W., to break eontraets. It is conceded 
that the aim and hope and tlie desire of tlie I'nited Mine Workers of America 
Is to observe contracts. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Bnt tlie facts tliat Iiave liism iireseiited wouid 
Indicate that in a goodly nnmlier of instances they liiivo iieen uiiiibic to make 
good: they have not been able to deliver the gomls. 

Mr. Lawson. Purely of a local chiirm-ter. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But wlde.spreiid. 

Mr. Lawson. Over a territory embracing the United States and Canada. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yon lioard the statements as they were presented 
to you? 
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Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

(jommlssloner 1.ennon. (^iin you tell us. uppi’oxiuintely, how many local 
unions there are in the Unite<l Mine Workers? 

Mr. Lawson. Something about 3.000, if my recollwtion Ls clear. 

Conimls,slouer Lennon. 1)o you know us to whether in these local iinUms 
the miners work In more than one mine lielonging to one local union? Are 
there local unions containing workers from two, three, or four different mine.s? 

Mr. Lawson. Sometimes there are. It deiiends on the size of the mine and 
in what vicinity. 1 have known a gmsl many case.s where they are. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. Well, that would nsean iM)s.sihIy that in the country 
there were operated somewhere from 3.(»(»i) to o.OOo mines. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Coinmis-sloner I.ennon. In a general way? 

Mr. Law.son. Yes; I should think so; at Ica.st tliat many, and I think more. 

Comini.ssioner I.ennon. You have Itecn a member of the general board of tlat 
international for some time, have jou not? 

Mr. Law.son. I wa,s elected a luomber of the international executive board 
in lt)0.i. 

Commissioner Lennon. Anil it has hwn your iluty, along wiili other memt)er,s 
id' the board, and the iircsidcnl, to go to idaces where illHiculties arise and 
endeavor to settle (Iiem, is tliat Irnc? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I have iK'en'sent bj the international president iiuile a 
nuinher of times to do that work, 

Coininissionor Lennon. In making lho.se investigations and attempting a 
sottleineiit, did you linil in any cases that wherever there wa.s viidatiim of inn- 
tract it was always tlie faidl of the iidners, or that soaietiines tlie ojierators 
broke the eontracts? 

Mr. Lawson. M.v experience has la-en in nearly every instanee, I won't say 
every instanee, hut in nearlj mery instanee where tlie contraet luid been 
broken h.v tin* miners, it was broken liy both miners and operaiors aliout tin* 
same time; or it came up tlirougli tlieir grietam-es that the miners had at tlie 
mine. 

Commissioner Lknno.n. Did it not arise souictime.s from an interpretation 
of an agrei'inent wliere holli sides got .sinidiorn and both were msixaisihle for 
the cessation of work? 

Mr. l.AwsoN. Yes; it nearly always came aliont liecaUM* id' misinterpretation. 
VC ma.v call it, of tlic agrccmeid li.\ oiv* side or tlie oilier. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do yon holie\e tliat the reeoril eould lie seenml in- 
ilieatiiig till' causes of tliese eessulions of work, as In wliether the resiioLisIbility 
luy witl) the I'niteil Mluo Workers of ,\meriea or the employers, or in sueh 
cases as niiglit lie equally willi liolli—could any approximate rworil he had of 
tliat? 

Mr. L.vwkon. I think from our international oltice we could get siicli u rei'iinl. 

Commis.sloner Lennon. Would you undertake, for the commission, to get a 
record of Ihid kind for the I’ennsylvania districl. for Illinois and Iowa—say, 
those three States. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Coiiiinis.sioiier Lennon. You need not go aii.i fiirllicr. That will he .sulUcieiit 
to proiierly sliow the general teiidoncy. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir; you liave r'l'ereiiec lo district No. 3. which Jlr. 
Giklay was president of? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Law.son. Disiricts 2. 12, and 1,3? 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all of illiuols? 

Mr. Lawson. And Iowa. 

Commisslonei' Lennon. I could testify a lot alHiiit Illinois, but that is not 
my province. Now, 1 would like to iisk if you can give any testimony or 
whether you ean cite this <■olmlds.sion to where te.stimony ean lie liad as to 
whether or not tliere was puriKisely firing on the tents in tlie tent colony hy 
the guards or militia? 

Mr. Lawson. T ildnk- 

Commissioner Lennon, .\fter tlie people laid lii*i‘n driven out. 

Mr. Lawson. I tliink that a gri'Ot dtnil of testimony could Ite gotten on that 
very subject, Mr. Ix'niioii, and ndglit from tlie reixirts of the tliree memliers, 
officers of the Colorado National Guard, who were sent by Gov. Ammons into 
the strike district at Ludlow to make au Investigation on the part of the 
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mlHtiii first. Thnt Is, speaking al)out Mn,i. Boughton, Capt. Dnnk.s, and 
Capt. van Cise. 

Coimnlssloner I.ennon. Have ,vnu what they said on the subjeet? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I liave at least extracts from their reisn't with me liere. 

Commissioner Lennon. Bearing on tlint question? 

Mr. Lawson. Bearing directly on that question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Bead it into tiie minutes if you have it. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see just a moment. There were what you call 
two military courts out tliere wlien the trouble uro.se, a military court was .set 
up at Trinidad, of whicli SlaJ. Houghton was tlie judge advocate general? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; tliut Is correct. 

Chairman Waish. And tlicy as-nmod to liring in persons wliom tliey con¬ 
sidered were Impeding tlie operations of tlie militia, as they called it? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, .tnd did not undertake to try tho.se pco|)le, but they 
simply held them, and it was lait of that tliat grew the complaints that men 
were iiehl as high us l.j days wltliout trial, and so forth? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. Cliairman; and in connection with tliat- 

(Ihairman Walsh. I do not want to go into any detail, but I want to get 
clear now wliat you are going to read from. 

Mr. Lawson. Y'es. 

Chairman Wm.sh. This is not a repoi-l ri'om tiait body, is it? 

Mr. L.awson. No. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Hut after Hie I.udlow disaster? 

-Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. MaJ. Houglifou aihised, as tlie evidence .sliows here that 
he gave- 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .And had the governor to refrain from appointing llio 
Jiulge of tlie supreme court who laid offered his services? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. 

Cliairman AValsh. .And he suggested to Cell. Cha.se that they go and liold 


a military inquiry anil that that military inquiry was held, a court was con¬ 
stituted, of uliieh Maj. Houghton was again tlie judge ailvoeate general and 
Messrs, van t'ise and Danlis, tuo of his suliordinate oflicers, sat upon the 
lioard with him? 

Mr. Lam SON. Ye.s. 

Cliniriiian AValsh. Is that correct? 

Mr. L-nwhon. A'es. 

Chairman AA’alsh. -And then tried the question of the alleged killing of 


Tikas by Llnderfelt, and all those matters? 

Mr. Lwison. A'es; that is, tlie iiiilitary lioard did that. 

Chairman AValsh. .And what A"U are going lo read from now, do I under¬ 
stand that to be a portion of the lindiiigs of the military eoninil.ssion headed 
by Mai. Houghton and called liy Cen. Chase, of the State militia? 

Mr. Lawson. A'es; the military eoiniulssion appointed to Investigate Ludlow. 
Chairman AValsh. The Ludlow affair? 


Mr. Lawson. ATes. 

Chairman AVm.sh. Coiitlne yourself, tlieii, to the extracts bearing upon 

this particular question. i.,. v, . n 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that is very brief, Mr. Clmirinun. It is from the brief 
subniitteil by our eoiiiisel, Mr. Kdward I*, t'ostigan, Mr. Brewster, and Mr. 
Hawkins, in'tliat matter. It is very brief. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Now, are you going to rend a part of the brief, or an 
argument or a citation from the report Itself? 

Mr. Laavson. Yes; this is a citation from tlie report itself. 

Chairman AValsh. A reptirt iniide hy Jlaj. Hoiigliton and Capt. Banks and 


Capt. van Cise? , , r i 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. This is lirief, and says in a few words [readlngl. 
“ A commission of the militia, composed of Alaj. Boughton and Capts. Banks 


and Van t.'l.se, reported on investigation thnt— , , „ 

" ‘A troop of National Guards were enlisted about the middle of April 
among the superintendent and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, sto^ 
keeriers, mine guards, and other residents of the coal camps. This unit of toe 
National Guard was designated Troop A, but so recently was it recruited that 
at the time of the liattle of Ludlow it had not yet selectetl its officers, nor was 
It supplied with uniforms, arms,, or ammunition. When this company was 
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called to reinforce the uniformed guardsmen at Imdiow, Its members appear¬ 
ing In civilian clothes gave rise—perhaps excusably—to the belief of the 
strikers that they were nrmwl mine guards, a class much hated by the colo¬ 
nists.’ " 

Then it goes on to say: 

“We find that the tents were not all of them destroyed by accidental fire. 
Men and soldiers swarmed into the colony and deliberately assisted the con¬ 
flagration by spreailiug the fire from tent to tent. This, tw, was accompanied 
by the usual loot.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. What did that mean? Wlmt evidence was tliere of 
looting? 

Mr. L.\wson. They took tlie property of the people of the tent colonies. It 
was a common occurrence, Mr. Chairman, earlier than this period; at times 
when I myself was in tlie tent colony, when the militia came to the temt colony 
on a pretended seareli, or a real search, for arms, tliey very often tore up tlie 
tents, broke open tlie trunks and cverytliing; and it was a common occurrence 
and admitted and proven to be so tliat in many instances they look everything 
• tliere they got tlieir linnils on—money or Jewelry, for illustration. 

Chairman W.^nsir. So when those ofliem's say those tilings witli reference to 
Ludlow—that the conflagration was accoinpanieil iiy th(> usual looting—you take 
that to mean that they stole the (iroiierty of the inhabitants? 

Mr. L.^wso^^ Yes, sir; Unit they curried olf everything that they could lay 
tlieir liands on. » 

Cliairman W.m.sii. Trof. ('ominous was interrupted in his e.vainlnation of 
you last liiglit, and I suppose lie wishes to proceed now? 

Comniissloner (foiuioxs. t wish to see if we understand in regard to tlicse 
statistics that you promised Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. L.vwson. Yes. 

Commissioner Co.m.mons. In reference to them, could you incltale there in 
I'ach of these I'lises, 1 think tiiey are tlie cases of tlie shutdowns owing to local 
grievance.s—tinit Is. wliat you were going to rejairt on? 

Mr. L.vwsov. Yes; the contention of Mr. fVeinstock, I think, tlie other day, 
that he asked me at that time if I would produce tlie record on district ,N'o. 2 
case in I’eiinsylvania wiiere Mr. (iilday was formerly iiresldent. 

Commissioner Commoss. .Now' >ou were going to add to that Illinois and 
Iowa? 

Mr. Lawso.x. Yes. sir. 

Coimiiissioner Com.mons. Now. wall you include in that tills question, first, 
whether it was simply a few indhiduals that quit work, or wheiher it was the 
entire local union that quit? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Coimiiissioner Commons. .\iid will you also add the number of days they 
were out? 

Mr. Lawso.n. Yea. sir. 

Commissioner Common.s. Tlien add tlie action Hint was taken by the general 
organization—State organization—or it it went up to the International hoard, 
tlie action that the ollicers of the union took in order to get the men hack to 
work ? 

Mr. Lawsok. Yes, sir. 

Commlssioiicr Common.s. Now, might 1 ask what do you mean—what is your 
idea of what eoiistitute.s a violation of an agreement? Is it a part of the 
agreement—does a part of tlie agreement always consist in this tliat each side 
must continue at work until the grievance is settled? That is, there must lie 
no lockout on tlie one side and no strike on the other until the griovani-e is 
lettled. Is tliat part of the agreement itself? 

Mr. L.Vwson. That is usually in the agreement. You see each agreement is 
made by the illfferent districts, and they are made by the districts or groups of 
districts, for illustration- 

Commls.sloner Commons. Well, tlieii, will you Include tliat information, ns to 
v.iietlier in eacli—what was tlie nature of tlie agreement on the question of 
stopping work? You get my iiolnt there. I tliink? 

Mr. Lawson. Y’es, sir. 

Cximmlssioner Commons. Whetlier tlie agreement provided that there should 
lie no cessation of work pending the settlement of the grievance? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, air. 

Commissioner Commons. I Infer from the nature of the agreements that 
every stoppage of work by an individual or by a iiK'al is a violation of the 
agreement? 
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Mr. I.AWSOM. it dfiionils on tlic mitui’c of the agreement entered 
into between the miners ami the oiierators. 

Commissioner Commons. How about IllliioLsV 

Mr. Lawsos. I think the Illinois agreement lias such a clause in Its con¬ 
tract, but I am now si)eaking oiThuml. 'There are so many that I can not 
keep them all in my iniml. 

Commissioner Commons. I tiiink it is a provision that there will l>e no stop- 
trage of tlie work pending tlie settlement of the grlevaneesl 

Mr. Lawson. Wo liave in otir eontrata in Coiorailo smli a clause; if it is 
considered material I will read it into the rtjcord, hut It is along the same 
line. It states liow grievances will be talten ui). 

Commissioner Commons. I tiiink tliat would 1k' an essential (Iiing in an 
agreement from the operators’ stamliaiint, timt wliat he is after in all tiiese 
cases is to stop these .sliort strikes and tlius la- alile to fullill Ins contract for 
delivery of coal. Would Uiat not Ik? e.ssentlal to the opierator? 

Mr. Lawso.n. Yos. Tliere are several tilings tliiit miglit be u cause for nieu 
to refuse to uork, ei’en wltti an agreement, iliat are not touclicil on in tlie 
agreement. 

tiounnissioiier Commons. Tliat i.s wlial I uant to get at also; I would like 
to kuow, from your standpoint, seeing that the liig tiling in these agiwments 
is to prevent strikes. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Conmiis.sioner Common.s. Wliat is >oar Jiisliliration for stieli .strikes as have 
Ittkeii place in violation of agrtenientV 

Mr. Lawson. I can not tell yon, of conr.se, wliat tlie .instifieation for strikes 
in violation of agremiuait would be, Init lliere are one or tivo tliing.s that miglit 
oeeur tliat would bring alioiit ii strike iiotwitlisianiling an agreement. For 
illnstratlon, tliere is a clieekweighnian on tile tipiile, and tlie .scales have gone 
wrong, ami tlie company refuses to fi.v tlie .scale, and tlie men go to work this 
niorning, for illuslration, and llic scales liavc not been lived and they do not 
weigli correctly or exaclly, and tlie men Iviiow lliey can not get tlieir correct 
weights, and tlio checkweigliniiin lias no May of eliecklng tlie liroiK'r vveigiu. 
lie miglit tell the men, “1 can not guaraiilee you pi-oper weights this morning 
lieciiuse I liave discovered the scales are not Moigiiing eorreetl.v, and I have so 
reported, but tliey riTiise to iix tiieiii." In my jiidginont where file wages of 
ihe men are put in that position, and tliey can not gel tlieir .itist weights, it 
might be that the men would refu.se to go iIomii in tiie mine, and say, “ Wc 
M-ill not send coal o\er the scale if tlicj lia\e been notilicil lliey are not'correct 
and will not iix tlicm." 

And then again it a condition is di.si-o\cred in llie mine wliere the air is 
extremely bad and llic licallii of llie men is endangered by going in and the 
mine owners have lieen laUilicd by llie iiit coniiiiillee or ]iit bos.s, but pay no 
attention to it, as T liave known of in iiiiiii.v liislaiu'es—under such I'irl'Utn- 
stanees the inen niii.v lie Jtisiiiicd in |■(■^asing to work tinder those conditions. 

Tlieii there are other conditions tliat llie men miglit oliject to that miglit 
be extremely (liingeroiis to life and linili, and an e.vpliision might be imminent 
in a mine lieeutise of llie nature of tlie dillereiil gases and tlie dust in lhi‘ 
mine. Now, the company may liave naderstood tliat and tlie men discovered 
this eondllion, and 1 vviiiit to .sa.v in connection vviili tliat Unit I have gone in 
mines ami worked in mines wlieii tlie men in llie mine realizeil timt there was a 
very great danger of an explosion al any lime. Now, it probably .sounds off 
color to sa.v that I liave vvorktsl under lliose conditions, but I have and oilier 
men liave, beeau.se tliey did not liave any oilier pliiee to go, and if tliey made a 
complaint tliat tliey were not going to lie able io slay lliere lliey would iH-olitihly 
lo.se their .lohs. lint in nnion mines the workmen can not work under those 
condilions, beeau.se llie jiit lioss would reimrf to tlie men tliat it was discovered 
that the mine was dangerous, tliat there was lire in a certain iKirtion and gas 
in uiiotlier and iiiei’e was danger of a .gic-' evpiosion—lieeatise tlie Slate law applies 
to that—and the mine is saturated vvttli moisture or adobe dust, and the mine 
is dangerous and llie men know tills circmiislunce, ami like eireumstanees would 
In my mind be a justification for refusing to go into the mine, iioivvlthsttinding 
u eoiitraet vvlileti does not siieeify those exact things. 

Conmiissiomu* (Io.vimons. In iliis rt'port vvhicli .vou mtike stale, in the ease 
of each of iliese shuldowns. wliat the grievance was ttnd vvliptUer it was eovertsl 
liy the agreement. 

Mr. Lawson. Very well. 

Commissioner Commons. I'oti luivc alread.v gol down llie priaedure as to 
vvliether it was taken uii by the lal coiiimitlee, anit so oiTf 
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Mr. Lawson. Yos. 

Conimlssioner Commons. What years tlo you want? 

Coninilssioner Lknnon. I should .say either 1912 tiiul 1913 or 1913 and 1914; 
two years ought to he sufficient. 

Commissioner (Jommons. It Is underst<iod then it is to lie for lOlS and 1911, 
that they will be the years. 

Now, could you, in making that roiiort also reiiort the same facts as to tlie 
anthracite coal Helds? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And in addition to tliat will you not only send a 
coiiy to US, but also send a copy to the opeiailors, to tlie secretaries of the 
operators’ associations? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; Mr. Cmnniissioner, I wouhl be glad to do that. In getting 
this record naturally 1 will bo to gel it through the initi<mal secre¬ 
tary and hls office, and I will request them to do this. I will tell them yoti 
have requested It. 

Commissioner Commo.ns. So thal the operalor-. concerned may see the report 
you send to us. 

Mr. Lawson. You want it made public, in other words? 

Comiui.ssioner Commons. I waid the opei-ators to send us a report also. 

Mr. Lawson. You want the operalors to seial .\ou a report? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes; 1 want them to send us a report on the report 
}on send and which will be sent to them. * 

Commissioner CoM.\toNs. Mr. Chairman, 1 W(ndd have it noted in Ihe 
minutes tlmt our secretary be requested to ask the operators to send us in Ihe 
report. 

Clialrman Walsh. This witness need ia)t ask for any report from the opera¬ 
tors’ association. 

Mr. liAW.soN. I umlerstand, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairtnan Walsh, l.et th<‘ l>lreetor of Investigation and Hesenrcli for the 
commission call upon the coal operators for the—now Just put In the list, 
Mr. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. Nolif.\ Ihe coal oi>erators that Mr. Lawson through 
Ids executive secretary, is thal it? 

Mr. 1.,AW.S0N. Yes; the international seeretarv. 

Commissioner Commons. International .se<‘relary will .send to them a report 
of the following points: That this commissi(ai rispiest them to examine that 
report find send in to the commissh)n llieir comments on Ihe reirort so sub- 
ndtted. 

Mr. Lawson. Y'es, sir. And will >ou kindly add: That a copy of Ihe opera¬ 
tors’ rep(a t shall bo sent to our international office? 

Commissioner Com.mo.ns. And that a copy of the operators report be furnished 
to whom? 

Mr. Law.son. International oHices of the I'idt<sl Mine Workers of .Vnieriea. 

Commissioner Common.s. I think that Is all. 

(Ihnirman Walsh. I have been asked to submit some qtiesthms to you which 
I wilt do categorically. I have been asked first Ireadingl; “If precl.sely the 
same condition in the mines—that is, phjsteal dangers to the miners—such ns 
you have indicated, and other matters, would not Justify the operators and 
owners from stopping the oix'rations and excluding Ihe miners, notwithstanding 
the contrtict prtividcsl for no cessation of work during disputes?" 

Mr. Lawson. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman W.m.sh. That is the lirsi ipiestion. Here are a series of ques¬ 
tions whicli I will iLsk Ireadingl: "lias any individttui a right to invest Isis 
money in tlie swurities of industrial corporalhms like tlie Colorado Fuel & 
Iron (to., for instance? ’’ 

Mr. Laavson. I suppose Ihey have (he right. Mr. Chairtnan. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “If so, must the Investor be a resident of the 
Slate in which the company is locattsl?” 

Mr. Lawson. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh (rending). “Must he live on the Jolt, so to speak—that is, 
in tlie town or camp in widcli tlie comiiany’s uork is located?" 

Mr. Lawson. I am not sure about tlmt, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I am afraid you do not understand the question. If a 
man inve-sts in securities of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. lie is reiinired to 
live in tlie place wliere tlie mines are being oiierated? I mean liy law or under 
the law. 
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Mr. L.uvson. No; not to ray knowledge, I .should say. 

Ohairirain \V.\i.sH. He buys the .securities lu the open market like anyone 
else, any security, and, of course, he can reside wherever he pleases? 

Mr. Law.so.v. That Is my understanding, but I do not want to quote the law. 
The law Is such a peculiar thing. 

Chairman Walsh. These questions have been brought to me, and they in¬ 
volve some legal questions. So kindly do your best to answer them cate¬ 
gorically. 

Mr. l,.vw.soN'. Of course- 

tlhuirmau AV.\lsu. And If you do not understand them I will elucidate them 
as far as I can. 

I’lie no.vt question is [reading]: “ How can he reside on the job If a com¬ 
pany has work in several towns or camps in more than one State?” What Is 
yotir answer to that? 

Mr. L.awso.v. He can not reside on the job very long unless the company 
wants to let him stay, not in our part of the country particularly. 

Ohairinan W.m.sii (reading). “If he has the right to Invest in the securities 
of any industrial corporation wliich may be ollerod to him, and it is not com¬ 
pulsory lliat he ilvo on the jol). i.s it necessary that he take any action to con¬ 
trol or lullucnce the management of the corporation because of his invest¬ 
ment? ” 

Mr. Lawsov. AVell, I suppose if he is a stockholder or a holder of bonds 
he wouU 1)0 entitled to the same rights that other lueti have, but I do not think 
he should. I do not know how ho would go about it to seettre the desireil end. 

Ohairman Malsh (reading). “What w'ould be the effect upon the manage¬ 
ment of any Indttslrlal corporiitlon having several Ihottsatid itivestors on its 
list of security holders if each one of the investors attemitted to control or in- 
lluence the managentent of tlie corporation?” 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I do not know what the iullttence would be, Mr. f'hair- 
inan. I can not tell you that. 

Chairman W.\r.,sn (reatling). “How much new capital could imliistrlal cor- 
Itorations hope to obtiiln the use of if the pre.sent attitude of labor is con¬ 
tinued, and labor insists upon a voice in the mantigement of the industry, 
which voice would naturally give labor the control of Itoth the industry atid of 
(he funds of investors tied up in the securities of industrial corporations?” 

Mr. Law,so.n. Well, (here seems to be several points in (hat (|uestlon. But 
It .seems to me that when the time comes when labor is more generally recog¬ 
nized and gets inoi'c of the things that they ])roduee I imagine there will be a 
great deal more capitiil invested in many ways; there would not be so much 
of it tied up in a imumer that it is tied up to-day and not being put in use. 
h'or illustration, in such manner as the foundation that we are discussing here 
has tied up the funds. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your answer to that, then, is that you think new 
capital would go in? I do not know who sent in the.se questions, but I want 
them to be very fully answered by you, if you can. Of course if you do not 
know and you can not answer it, you may say so. I will rend this over again, 
because it Is not clear In my own mind whether you have fully answered It 
or not. 

Mr. Lawson. The question Is not clear In my mind. 

Chairman Wal.sii. I,will reuil it over again; “How much new capital could 
Industrial corporatious hoi)e to obtain the use of if the pre.sent attitude of labor 
is continued and labor insists upon a voice In the management of the Industry, 
which voice woulil naturally give labor the control of both the Indtistry and of 
the funds of Investors tied up in the securities of Industrial corporations?” 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I do not see that giving the labor a voice—giving them an 
j-qual voi<'e in the sale of tiieir labor—will make any particular difference so 
far as the investment of capital is concerned. In fact, I think It will help bring 
more capital on the market, becau.se It will settle to a large degree this indus¬ 
trial unrest, and l)pcnuse of the fact that labor, and not capital. Is the basis of 
all value, I think it would Increase the very things that we hope to bring about 
instead of decreasing them. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that that Is a proper 
answer, even. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that it is. Col. Welnstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The writer of the question assumes that a voice 
means control, and Mr. Lawson says that a voice does not necessarily mean 
control. 

Chairman Wai,sh. I think that fully covers It. 
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Mr. Lawson. It does not inenn control. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe you had bettor explain. The writer of this (pies- 
tlon, Col. Welnstock, seems to assume that labor Insisting upon a voice means 
that It Insists upon a part In the management of the plant In other respects 
than related to labor conditions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The assumption In that question ns I see It, Mr. 
Chairman, Is that voice means control. As a matter of fact, voice does not nec¬ 
essarily mean control.. 

Chairman Walsh. W’ith that view of what I think about it, and what Col. 
Welnstock sees, mavbe you can make a further answer. And there Is not any 
question, so far ns the United Mine Workers of America—their organization—Is 
concerned, that they do not try to control the conl-niining Industry at all. 

Mr. I.AWSON. Anil they concede to the operator this one thing—we find It In 
article .1 In the copy of the agreement from district 1,’), Colorado—the right to 
hire and discharge, the managemeni of the mine, and direction of the working 
force Is vested exclusively In the operator, and the United Mine Workers of 
Ainerioii shall not abridjfc this The intention of this provision in rei^jiru 

■ to tlie disduir^e of employees or the refusal of employment or appUeatlons be¬ 
cause of personal prejudice in mutters affoctin}; the operator or the Lnltod 
Mine Workers of America. But tlie ri;rht to hire and diKcharp:e is vestal exelu- 
sivelv in the operators. They do not ask to control the industry, Mr. Chairman, 
but they do ask the rijibl. to sell their labor oolleetlvely. They contend they are 

entitled to that right. ^ ^ ^ 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tlie next question freadingl: Mhat would he the (ondl- 
tlon of labor to-day if people who have ha<l funds for Investment had not put 
some of their money into securities of industrial corporations without regaid 
to the present-day attitude of labor?” 

Mr, Lawson. I do not believe there would be so many unemployed In the 
counlrv if there was not so much money tied up and kept tied up In that way. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Would not the present condition of nneniployment be 
largely overcome if labor were to cense its attacks upon Industry and the funds 
Invested therein, and thereby offer tlie greatest pos.slble assistance to Industry 
and Investors in an endeavor io restore prosperity? . ui , ~ 

Mr Lawson Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; I expect there would probably he a 
great’ change come over Ibis country and over the world If labor would cease 
its agitation. I think in a very few years there would not he any so-enlled 
unrest amongst I he unemployed. They would be beyond that cond ition of cre¬ 
ating unrest. Tliero would not bo anyone in tliis country who would dare open 
Ids month or say lie was dissatisiied, any more tlinn a coal miner can in one of 
tlie closed camps, of wlilcii tlie 0. F. & I liave 15 in Colorado—go in there and 
snv, “ I am dissatisfied; I have Ikn'ii robbed; or, iiave not Iteen given my . list 
weiglits and lust wages or conditions ” ; and all tlie working people of the I niteil 
States would be in that same identical condition. .\iid tlial is wliy this unrest 

would lie done away with. , . 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Yon say “closed camps. 5im don t mean union 

camps 

Mr Lawson. No; I moan closed against overyliody by tlie company. 

Coimnissloncr O'Conneit.. Tliat is wlmt you mean liy “closed camp”? 

Mr. Law,SON. Yes; tlie closed camps of soullierii Colorado are called cioseil 
camps, because tlie company owns tlie ground, owns the lioiiies, owns the stores, 
the post-offlee building, the saloons, the ciiurcli if there be one. the school and 
the recreation, and owns the camp marshals, and owns, in fact, everybody; 
and the offlclals of the town—I say they own them, for they control them. That 
Is what I mean wlien I say a “ closed camp.” 

Chnirmnii Wai.sh. Tliat is all. Yon will be excused now permanently. 

Dr, Klrchwey will taki* tlie stand. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. QEOHGE W. KIRCHWEY. 

Chairman AValsh. Will you kindly state your name. Doctor? 

Dr. Kibchwey. George W. Klrchwey. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, please. 

Dr. Kibchwey. At 800 niverslde Drive, In this city. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your profession, please? ^ , 

Dr, Kibchwey. I am a lawyer; a professor of law In Columbia University. 

Chairman Walsh. You were formerly dean of thq Columbia Law School, I 
think? 
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Dr. KiRrnvEY. Yp.<!, .<!lr; for n good many years. 

Ohairinan Walsh. I was going to ask )ou. covering wUat iierio<l of years, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Kikchwey. 1901 to 1011, approximately; lei u.s say, 10 jeans. 

(Iliairinun \\'ai,.sh. Ten yenr.s, about. In these various relations you have 
made a special study of constitutional and coriiorution law botli as npjjlylug to 
Imsiness operations and el(>einosytiary and ciiarltable and philanthropic Insti- 
tution.s? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I Itavc Is'en called uiKiii to make some .study of those tojdcs 
In the law; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As we niiderstand, you liave nauie a stmly for this com¬ 
mission of the present legal ixnvers of the Itockefeller Foundation', liave you not? 

Dr. Kirchwey. X have. 

Chairntan Walsh. At the same time you have examined the law which would 
govern any foundation similarly incorporated, have you not? 

Dr. Kibchwky. Inevitably. 

Oliairman Walsh. I am going to ask you now. Doctor, categorically, wliat is 
it, under its present charter, that the Itockefeller Foundation could not do? 
First, might it circulate a presidential message or a i)arty platform or a criti¬ 
cism of a church or religious body? 

Dr, Kirchwey. I am Inclinwl to think, Mr. Chairman, that all those questions 
could be answered bctler together tlian separately. 

Clinirman Walsh. Would yon be kind enough, Doctor, .lust to go through tlie 
list, if you liave it there- 

Dr. KntcHWEY (interrniitingl. Yes. sir: I have 

Chairman W.tLSiT. I snpiaise the,-ie qiie-slions you havi* seen? 

Dr. KiucHnRV. Yes; they wen* snhuiilted to me last evening. 

Chairman IYalsii. I wish, then, lhal you would, in your own way. proceed 
and state wliat things tlie Itocki'fellcr Fonudatiou I'otdd or could not do under 
its present charter. 

Dr. Kirchwey. Ity the iireseut charier tliero is a very wide discretion vested 
in the trustees or directors, as uell as a very extensive iiovvcr ve.sted in the coi-- 
poration. It is. as you know. iucor|>orated for the purpose of receiving and 
maintaining a fund or ftinds ami applying Hie income and jiriiicipal thensif to 
promote tlie weil-beiiig of mankind througlioiit tile world. And it is jirovlded 
in the second sei tion of tlie act tliat it may deai witii and expend the income and 
principal of the coriKirutioii in sucli manner as in the judgment of the trustees 
will best iiromote its olijects. Tliat appears. u|ion the face of it, to vest pretty 
nearly absolute imwer witliouc restri< tion of law in the corporation as admiii- 
hstered by its trustees. 

I am of opinion, howeier, tliat iiotwilhstaiiding the wide discretion 'vested in 
the directors by the act incorporating tlie foundation, the foundation is re¬ 
strained by giMieral law from doing anything not compreiieiiiied within its 
exiiresscd puriiose. Any grant of power, Iiowever broad, is subject to tins 
general principle nfl'ectiiig all corporations. A corporation as such, if we may 
nssunie a corporation to lie iiieoriairated wiilioiit any sia'cific granted power, as 
for example, if an act sliould be passed by tlie New York legislature constitut¬ 
ing this iioily a corporal ion, and .saying nollilng further, tlie corporation would 
liave only two or three riglits whiili iiiliere in tiie coriiorution by Its very 
nature, the right to sue in ils cor|iorale name, tlie right to be sued as a coiqio- 
ration, and the right to li.ne vliat is called iierpetiiiil successioii. It woiilil 
have no power to do anything else, not even to sneeze without s|iecial legislative 
lau-misslon. Any further power, in other words, must be derived from the 
acts creating it, from the expi'essed grant of authority contained in the act. 
AYliat Its directors lliink to lie for the well-la‘ing of mankind, then, in the case 
of Hie lliwkefeller X’ounihition, is not Hie test of its capacity. It can not, for 
example, do an act concededly imnioral or illegal, as compounding a felony, or 
promoting immorality, or. sliiill I .say, lending money at usurious rates of 
Interest. 

And, tlien, a corporation of this character is restricted by certain S|yeeial laws. 
For examiile, a corporation not organized under the banking law or specially 
empowered to carry on a banking bii.slness is prohibited by law from carrying 
on a banking business. The constitution of tlie State forbUls the legislature 
by special act to authorize any corporation to lay down railroad tracks. There¬ 
fore no right In the Itoi kefeller Foundation exists to lay down railroad tracks 
or could be inferreil from Hie most general language of the act creating it. It 
Is, in the same way, prohibited from exercising any exclusive tudvllege, liii- 
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nmulty, oi’ franohiso. It l-s also prohibitfKl In the same way by tbo same ronsii- 
tutioual provision from reeeivlnf! any grant or i)ower to eonstruct piil)lie bridges 
except under certain circumstances in certain places. The constitution also 
priiliibits any grant of municipal aid to a corporation of this character. Abonl 
all these things there is not and can not be any question, notwithstanding, that 
Is to say, the liberal language of the act Incorporating the Uockefeller roun- 
datlon. It Is restricted by po.sltlve law in the mutters and in the instances I 
have referred to. 

As to the other acts which may be assumed to be exercised, the question Is. 
Do they come within the authority conferred by the charter, or do they nol V 
and the answer to this question rests, as I have said, not with the trustws of 
the corporation but with the <’onrts. As to any act of the corporation, the 
question may be raised whether it is or is not guilty of having exercised a privi¬ 
lege or franchise not conferred upon it by I.nw, The question may be raised h,\ 
methods provldtsl by .statute, and the dtUermiiiatiou of the question rest.s, in the 
at)al.\sls, ns I have said, with the courts. 

Then. If I may turn hack to the .si>e< iflc cases put in this question. Mlglit tlie 
Itockefeller Foutidiilion circulate a presidetitial message or party platform or a 
criticism of a church or religiotts body? Tliere is nothing in the law that I 
have found prohil)iling an individual or a coriioration, or proliibititig a coriio- 
ration of this cliiiracter from doing that—from doing any of those thltigs. Tlie 
question is a qitestion of jtidiclal ioterpretatioii of the cliarter iMmer.s, and tlie 
question miglit present itself in litis form: Is tlie act of circulating a iiresi- 
dential message or jiart.v idatform or the critii’isin of a <■^ulrcll or religious 
body an act promoting the well-lieing of mankind? 

(iliairman Walsh. Wlio would bring the lawsuit? 

- Dr. Kikciiwev. Tlie question may he raised in one of two .several wa.vs; ordi¬ 
narily by a proceeding instituted 1).\- tlie attorney general by leave of the supreme 
court to whicli lie Ims applied, tlie proceeding lieing for tlie ilissolution of tlie 
cia-iKiration. Anotlier iirocecding wlii'li imi,\ lie instituted under a variet.t of 
circumstances would be for a .justice of the .suiireme court of the State to exer¬ 
cise ids vlsitorial power, wliicli lie may do on the application of a creditor or a 
member of tlie corporation, not of the general lutlilic. In the exercise of that 
visitorlal iiower a .iustice of tlie su|ireme court, or a person designated by lilm 
for tlie puriiose, may make sucli an inquisition as this commls.sion Is making, 
may Inquire into the proceedings, the slate oi the fuiiils or llnances of the Itocke- 
lelier Foundation; it may embody its findings in tlie form of an order or .iudg- 
ment, and that order or .iudgnient liei-omes tlien tlie basis of further proceedings 
to lie lirouglit. as in the other case, by the attorney general. 

(Tialrman Walsh. Proceed. If you pleasi'. Doctor. 

Dr. Kiuchwky. M;iy I add tliat in eitlier of I'.iese cases, wliicliever melhod of 
procedure is adopted, tlie i-oriioration may lie restrained liy injunction iicnding 
tlie suit from tlie wrongful use or misuse of its powers. 

Cliairniati Walsh. You may proceisl Doctor, tliroutli that list and state wli'it 
these foundations miglit do prima facie timler Hie powers given tlieiii by sncli a 
<barter as the one you have umicr consideration. 

Dr. Kibchwey. I will reread tlie tirst iiuestion: Might it circulate a presi¬ 
dential messtigo or a party iilatforni or a iriticisiii of a chiircli or religloa.i 
body? Miglit it distribute editorials iiraisiug public olTicluls or criticizing them? 
Might it coniine its benevoieot service to the organization of luisine.ss eiileriirlses? 
Might It conduct a viroiiaganda against tiade-unions? Or against workmen's 
comiien.sation acts? Or against widows’ pensions? Miglit it finance Institu¬ 
tions ofiposed to trade-unions or circultdo llieir literature? Miglit it furni.sli 
publicity agents to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? Might it hire strike 
breakers?” 

My answer is that it miglit com eivalily do any of these things, no one of these 
acts being specilically forliidden liy law. I liegan by enumerating the things a 
corporation ran not do; I omitted one. Tlie Rockefeller Foundation can not 
establish a hospital or disiwnsary under tlie name of “ Ducretln Molt ”; that 
Is one of the whimsical tirohibitlons sometimes found in the law; It is an abso¬ 
lute prohibition in tlie exercise of its powers. 

No one of these things I have read, nine possible exercises of Its activity—no 
one of these is actually proliiblted by law. Knch one of these ral-ses tht- ques¬ 
tion as to whether the act iterforiiied Is or is not In the interest of—is a |>ro- 
motlon of the well-lieing of mankind: and It will, in any ease, be for the court 
to determine yvhclher it is so or not. To my mind some of them would be 
clearly sustained by the courts as a proper exercise of the powers conferred on 
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It. I think we must a.ssume that the oir-’nlntlon of a presidential message con¬ 
tributes to the well-being of niunkind; politically, I think we are bound to 
assnine that. 

Cbatrnmn Walsh. Or a party platform? 

Dr. KiitCHWKY. Yes; a party platform. I am not .so sure about the criticism 
of a church or religious body. The court might divide on that, and It might 
think it was very undesirable that a private corporation should engage in 
religious propaganda. 

Chairman Walsh. Courts might divide on any of these things? 

Dr. Kirohwey. Yes; might divide on anything, I was going to say, except 
the circulation of a presidential message or a party platform, but they might 
divide on party lines possibly with resisict to either one of these. In a given 
case. 

Chairman W’alsh. Now, using ils funds for distribution of editorials prais¬ 
ing public otliclals or criticizing them? 

Dr. Kikchwey. 1 see some objections to that my.seir. I am not sure that the 
court <d' appeals of this State would sustain me In a given ca.se, however. 
There, again, it is a (piestion for the discretion of the court. 

Chairman \Yaish. Have you observed that the Itockefeller Foundation has 
instituted what they call an intensive investigatiim and an iiuiuiry into the 
industrial relations of the Vnited .States and the world? 

Dr. Kiechwey. I have, Indeed. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Have you observed that It has boon testified by one of 
the trustis's that funds could he used in this wise: That a statement made as 
to the proiier couduct of an industry, the application of so-called democracy to 
iiidu.-try, or of union principies or of uomiuion principles could be circulated 
without stint—that Is. that it was within their jiowers to do all of them, to* 
circulate literature of I hat kind; that is. their conception of It? 

Now, what do you think of that as a matter of law; could they do that? Or 
to put it Ibis way—to put it in a concrete way—1 will say this: For instance, 
that Mr. .Tohn It. Lawson, who has just hism upon the witness stand here, for 
instance, makes a s|>eech in the city of Denver in wliicli he laid down what 
he understowl to la* the correct humane principle in the conduct of relations 
between the emiiloyor and employees, and that It could be assumed to be 
correct and n proper statement; that another person could make a statement, 
a contrastatement contalidng sophistries, false statement of basic economics, 
tind such things as that, and then that this fouialation as a foundation could 
conclude that the one which was trulhful they should say nothing about and 
the sophistical one could he circulated to tlie extent that they desired it 
to be circuluted, and all the fitnds necessary to be used from the Income of 
the foundation should be used in that way. Now, I have stated the matter 
broadly. Hut the attswer was that tliey believed that was strictly within 
their powers and rights. 

Dr. Kircuwey. I am inclined to think that tlial was a correct answer. The 
power lodged in this corporation necessarily, I should .say, carries with it 
the power to abuse and to mislead, us vv’ell as to load aright, imblic opinion 
by any educational method. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and you may assume that perhaps they did not 
know it was sophistical. 

Dr. Kikchwey. I am assuming, of course, that they are acting in good 
faith. 

Chairman Walsh. I am assuming that; that they did not know they could 
do it. 

Dr. Kirchwey. They could do that. 

Chairman Walsh, Ami thus establish broadcast a system of fal.se educa¬ 
tion, iniproiier Information? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I think there i.s no doubt that that is within their power, 
unless the matter circulated by tlicm was so offensive to public opinion, so 
contrary to the trend of opinion or of morality in this country, that the 
courts would regard it as being contrary to the best Interests of humanity, 
rather than a promotion of them. 

There, again, we always come hack to that question, as to the attitude of 
the Judiciary, reflecting or not rellecting, as the case may Ik-, the public 
opinion of the day. 

Chairman Walsh. Fnder the )U-esent state of the law could the courts In¬ 
tervene If the mutter published were not libelous? 
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l>r. Kibciiwey. No ; not Uire<-tly. 

LUialriiinn Wai-sh. AiuI they wouUt liiive the right, nniler tin* genoriil rule 
of free speeeli, to utter uiiytlilug that they wished, being resiwnsible only to 
those individuals who were damaged thereby? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Yes. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. So, iiow would lli<> imblic get .at it if they did eonelude 
to follow out a system of false education of the ma.sses? 

Dr. Kihchwey. In one of two ways; Eltlier by the meliiod I linve sugge'lt'd, 
of proceedings instituted for puriioses of intiuiry, and tlien the dissolution of 
tile cor))oratlon ; or liy legislative action. T Idiow of no other way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may run througli Ihose (juestlous: “ Itliglit it 
conduct a propaganda against trade-unions?” 

Dr. KhuhwEV. Might I take the preceding one first, “ C "? 

Clialrman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr, Kikchwey. “Miglit il <'onfine its beiU’VoU'Ut s(‘r\ icc' to tin'orgaui/.alion of 
luisiiiess enterprises?” 

That, I should sa.v, comes very close to (lie iltiuger line, tind one is aliuo.st 
justllied ill saying that tlie organization of business enterprises for private 
profit, or merely for (he pr<»fit of the corjtoration, is not a proiter t^xert.-ise of 
its functions, which, on the face of it, appear to be purely benevolent. 

Tlie organization is what in law is called a charitable trust, anti I sliould say 
(hat if it goes outside the scoi«' of a clmrlty and engages in business tluit its 
activities woulil lie likidy to be condemned as not coming within the scope of 
the eiiarter. 

CItairnmn Waisii Tlie representative of tlie founder, Iiimself one of the 
triistet's, says he so intertirets that tliey could liuihl moilel tenements. 

Dr. KtiieiiWEY. That, I am Inclined to think, they might do. Uemember, I 
restricted my answer to the case of liusiuess enterprist-s whose primary object 
was protit. I do not lielleve tliey could engage in the manufacture of munitions 
of war for sale, for example, for iirofit. But I do not see wliy tliey eould not 
.spend their money In btiilding moilel tenements, that lieiiig an accepted methoil 
of lieiipvolence and of (he amelioration of the condition of the congested masses 
of our society. 

('hairnmn Walsh. Could the law then limit (hem renting (he hou.ses for the 
strict amoiint. or eould they charge interest on the investment? 

Dr. Ktrchwey. Oh. I suppose tliey could do tlie latter. 

Ohairman Walsh. And then put (hat into souiething else? 

Dr. Kiuchwk.v. Doubtless. 

Chairman Wai.sh. (!o alieail. 

Dr. Kikchmey. “Might it coiidint a propaganda against (rade-niiions? " 

Doubtless, If tlie' directors honestly believed and the court of last resort 
before which the question comes also believes that It Is in the interest of 
Inimanity that trade-unions sliould he put down, doubtless they might do so. 
Of course, the security tliat we liave against any iiarticular exercise of its 
activities is the state of public opinion, wliich is to a greater or less degree 
rellected in (lie attitude of tlie courts. 

Chairman Walsh. And could we take (he experience that this country has 
had with reference to righting other almscs as a sort of indication of the effort 
tlint would be required to be made and the lengtli of time taken to correct any 
such abuses? 

Dr. Kikchwey. I think we might draw some reasonalile inferenee not too 
delliilte in character. It takes a long time. At the siiiiie time there is this to be 
said: la-t tis assume tliat the Rockefeller Foundation ilevotes itself to a wide¬ 
spread, sweeiiing, direct attack on trade-unions. I take it that the trade-union 
principle has become so well estalilished as a matter of economic policy In the 
United States, as well as in England and in Europe generally, that it is fair 
to n.s.sume tliat tlie court before uhleh the question would come as to whether 
sucli was or was not a proper use of the corporation’s funds would to-day—any 
court of appeals or supreme court in the land—find that it was an Improper 
use. I should expect tliat, wltliout finding It necessary ns n preliminary to 
educate pulilic opinion and through public opinion to edui-nte the courts. 

Clinirman IValsh. But that would have to be a sweeping denunciation of a 
principle tlmt you tielleve to lie accepted us a correct one liy mankind in 
general? 

Dr. Kikchwey. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will put anotlier concrete case to j'ou to see whetlier or 
not the courts would Interfere, and also for you to say whether or not perhaps 
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the same result, so far as misinformation and Imprt^er education would ensuOf 
without JmlKiiw lit tills time as to who was correct. 

Ml-. Mackeuzle King, working for the Rockefeller Foundation alone, not for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., they heliig an entirely separate orgaoiisatioa, 
except that certain directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. are also trustees 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, ,sugge.sts a plan or mhenie which Is said by the 
controllers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to be colleetlvi- burgaliiing. That is, 
that the workers have a certain representation In tlie mines under certain clr- 
cunistanei's through n Idch they may apiieal to the owners, or the mauagers, and 
I will state it In its broad aspects. The men Involved, we will say. If not all 
advocates of trade-union princiiiles or of tlie preseiUclay labm- organi-^ations 
as they are iilaiuuMi, do not so recognize it. Mr. John Mitchell—I will draw 
the piirallel ease—goc-s upon the wiliiess stand and says that that is a sham 
and a fraud ii]ioii the worlsers; that It Is not collective bargaining ami it does 
not so work out. Do you believe that the plan of Mr. Mackenzie King, even 
assuming that it is i\ hat ilr. Mifcliell says It Is, could not be circulated by tlie 
funds of tills fouiidation with which he Is connected, to any exte-ut, without the 
intervention of the courts? Would that ciuestloii not be such a hroiid one and 
so capable of different eonstrueliou that the courts would not Interfere? 

Dr. Kiacnwnv. I am quite clear tliat in such a case, there iK-ing room for 
difference of oiiliiioii, and there being actual difference of oiiiiiioii among fair- 
iiiiiided, imolligeiil people, 1 inn (julte clear that is a case in which the courts 
would not fi-cl Justiiicil in interfering-becau.so, reineuilior, that intcrfcreiice 
means dlssoluliim of tlie coriioratioii, wliich is a ratlier drastic roiiiedy. 

Chairmiiii W.vlsh. I did not niulerstand that. Doctor, as a matter of law, 
then, the Interference would Imve to Ih-; that is, if taken liy tlie pi-e.sent legal 
means that you have referred to, wtiuld moan tiiat tlie.i dissolved the cor- 
lioration, and then the capital would return to the donor or the iieirs? 

Dr. KiBciiwEV. That is a delicate question, but I sliould lie very mu<h sur¬ 
prised if the deed of trust conveying Mr. Rockefeller's inillitnis to this corpora¬ 
tion had not provided for that. And if it lias provided tor it in legal form, 
then the nun ter is settli-d. 

Cliairiiiini W.vi.sir. lint if it does not provide? 

Dr. Kiuciiwey. If it is not lirovideil for in aii.i such way, wliy, thou, I 
imagine the old rule of the common law would aiqily, that upon the dissolu¬ 
tion of the corporadon its real property—I moan the real propi-rty conveyed 
to it for the luirposes of llie trust—would revert to tile douors. liiit I believe 
there was no retd property so transfi-rred. 

Dlialrman W.vi.sn. Ko. It seems to lie all iiei'.sminl. 

Dr. Kiimhwey. And the personal proiH-rly would lie forfeited to tlie State. 
But I presume that the matter was not left in that prmlicameiil. 

Chairman Wai.sh. No audible expression pleinsc ladles and gentlemen. We 
inust proceed without It. Now, just go on down the line with those qiu-slions. 

Dr. Kircjiwky. Well, the in-xt two or three questions iiiight easily be 
grouped together: “Might it conduct a propagamlu against workmen’s com¬ 
pensation acts, or against widow,s' jx-iisions?” 

Well, the tirincijile of the workiiieii’s coiiqKmsation act has bewme more 
ttrmly established than that of the widows’ iM'iisioii; yet tliere is still a great 
deal of doubt In the couimunity as to the one of those that has Iveeii iicceiited— 
the workmen’s compensation priiiciiile. 

I find many very Intelligent iieople, mostly employers and people closely 
connected with employers lu a professional capacity, who are still ho.stile to 
the principles of the worluneu’s compensation ai ts. I should say that there 
was grave doubt as to whether the court would interfere with the Rockefeller 
Foundation by dkssolutiou or otherwi.se if it undertook to use its funds in an 
educational camimign against workmen’s compensation acts, even, or against 
widows’ compensation. 

The same thing might be said with reference to “ O ”: “ Might it finance 
institutions opposed to trade-unions or circulate their literature?” 

Obviously, if it may conduct a campaign against trade-uuloas, and (*■ 
vlously not, If it can not. As I said before, I should stiy It deivetuU eatlrdy 
on whether it is a broad, sweeping attack on the trade-union principle,' anil, 
perhaps a little bit upon the question of the particular court it came ^fore,' 
because judges differ also, as well as other men. 

“Might It furnish piililicity agents to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.?” 

I should say that was extremely doubtful because of the fact that it Is pro- 
BMtlag a specific business euleiiirise, and it would, 1 think, be very hard for 
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It to persuade a respectable eeurt that was uet wholly under the Influence, 
let 08 say, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that that was a proper use of the 
corporatloB’s funds. 

“ Might It hire strllce breakers? " 

I should say in the present state of public and judicial opinion, yes. l*er- 
haps 10 years from now, no. It depends upon tite progress of public opinion 
in the meantime. 

Cliairraan Walsh. Then the underlying Idea that you have is that, as .fudge 
Holmes expressed it, law is the flnal crystallizafioii of what the j)eoi)le think? 

I>r. KiBcawKy. It is undoubtedly that, judge-made law. 

Chairman Walsh. And a good deal would depisid on the attitude thal the 
judge took toward labor unloms? 

Dr. Kikchvvey. A good deal would depend upon tlie attitude of the indi¬ 
vidual judge. An indivhliial judge docs not necessarily reflect public opinion. 
He may be in advance of public opinion, or he may he, as Mr. A. V. Dicey, of 
England, says, “ two generations liehind it.” But Mr. Dicey was siieaking, 
I hasten to say, of English judges wlien he said that. 

. Clmirmau Walsh. Ail of tlie.se things being true, Doctor, wliat would you 
think alM>ut the lawmaking IsHiy placing any resti’ictioiis uikui a fund of that 
kind that mlgid seem necessary to guard against a present-day abuse, or any 
abuses in llie fuUire wldelt miglit tsime from lack of knowledge, from Idas, 
one way or the other, or from design ? 

Dr. Kiuciiunv. Mr. Ciiainiian, if tlio supremo auiluirity to frame .such 
regulations could l>e committed to you and me, I should he strongly In favor 
of our undertaking the task. I am a little afraiil of committing 11, if I may 
say so without being guilty of Idgli tiSHLson, to a legislative boily. I am not 
sure that a legislative body iias tlie insiglit into eondilions. I am not sure 
that it lias the prevision or foresiglil that would lie uetsli-d to effect a radical 
rL*con.strtu tiou tit any rate of smh a character as this. I am not undertaking 
to say that .some restriction may not he nece,ssary. I only incutn that I have 
not complete confidence in tlie agencies ai htind for effecting tho,se re.strlctloa.s. 
It is, of course, clear, I supixise It is iiiidisimtod, that tlie legislature lias very 
amide power in tlie way of iiuidllying <ir altering, and complete power of 
riqienliiig, tlie charter of such a corporation as tills. 

Cliainiian vyAi.sn. I was going to ask you tliut. Doctor: Under the present 
law a eliarler couhl bo vacUsl, a eorporation annulied, and the grant of tlie 
corporntloii anmilletl on the ground also tliat tlie privileges and franchises have 
lieen forfeited liy fiiilurc to exercise its powers? 

Dr. Kibcuwev. Ves. Tliiit is not a legislative annulment tliat is intended 
llieie. I Hike it to mean an ai'iiiulmeiit b.v judicial proceerling-s. It is a fact 
that a failure to exercise its powers is a ground for instituting proceedings for 
the tlissolutlon of a corporation. Tiie rigid to dlssoive, however, la not nhste 
lute in such a case, but is largely a matter in the discretion of the court, to 
determine whctlier tlie suspension of its powers was justitiuhle or not under 
existing conditions. 

Cliairumn IValsh. We liavo some questions to ask under “A,” “ B,” and “C." 
Have you those questions there? 

Dr. Kiechwey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please lake them up and answer tliem? 

Dr. Ktrchwey. q'hc lirst: “Would failure to siiend half of its income 
be failure to exerci.se its privileges?" “(B) Would failm’e to tise 7.5 per cent 
of Its income be failure to exercise its privileges?" And “(O) Would fallurj} 
during a period of one year or two yews constitute failwe to exercise its 
privileges?” 

Tlie only one of those three questions with regard to which we have a specific 
prwision of law, is tlie thiriL It is expressly iirovided by the general corpo¬ 
ration law of this State tiiat tlie failure of a corporation during a period of 
one year to exercise its privileges ts a cause of forfeiture and proceedings may 
be instituted in the usu^ way by the attorney general in order to bring abont 
such forteUure. And in that case and, I believe, in that case only, if the 
attorney general falls to act for a period of two nioiitbs after being requested 
to do so and havii^ Ute case before him, a creditor or a member of the corpo- 
rdtion may proceed to have It woiiml up. But not. again I say, any member 
of the general public, the attorney general being deemed to be the rejneaen- 
tative of the public for such purposes. 

With regard to the otliOT cases, I should say that unless the failure to iqjeiul 
SO or 75 per cent of the income were continued for a considerable number of 
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yeors, nml even then, nnless the court shonhl regard llie procedure n« having 
some ulterior, secret, and Improper motive—I do not see how the mere failure 
to spend half or three-<iiuirters of the Income could be regarded as a failure 
to exercise Its powers, because there must, after all, be a very considerable 
discretion vested In the corporation to determine the rate at which Its Income 
shall be spent. It may, perhaps, properly save three-quarters of Its Income 
this year In order to have a very much greater amount to devote to some great 
purpose the next year. 

Chairman Walsh. The present law. It seems. Doctor, does not require that 
the foundation shall publish the record of Its transactions under tho.se circum¬ 
stances. How is the public to learn whether the foundation’s conduct calls 
for the intervention of the attorney general, as you suggest in your previous 
answer? 

Dr. Kibchwey. AVell, the corporation is liable to be attacked by legal pro¬ 
ceedings, instituted, as I have pointed out, for the puipose of winding It up 
and putting It nut of busines.s, for any one of the following purisises and 
rea.s<ai.s: Olfcialing against any provision of the act by or under which It was 
(•rented, altered, or renewed, or any act amending the same; violating any pro¬ 
vision of law Mliereby it has forfeited Us charter or become liable to be dis¬ 
solved for abuse of its power; foi'feiting its privileges or franchises by failure 
to exercise Its powers, or exercising a privilege or franchi.se not conferred by 
law. Perhaps it is not necessary to analyze those various grounds, for they run 
into one anolber. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut how Is the public going to get at It? 

Dr. Kibchwey. In one or botli of two ways; by laborious or cumbrous iu<pdsi- 
tion, to be conducted under the inquisitorial power of a .justice of the supreme 
coui't, ns pointial out by mo before, which becomes a matter of public record. 

Chairman Walsh. But the public would have to get the Justice of the su¬ 
preme court to consent to this in the first instance. 

Dr. Kibchwey. The .judge is risiidred. If a case is made out, to Institute 
such an inquisition on the demand of a creditor or member of tiie corporation, 
not of a member of the general public. This inquisition is. of course, a ludiiic 
matter. 

Chairman AValsh. Tliere would be no creditor of this corporation. That 
would apply, perhaps, only to business corporations? 

Dr. Kibchwey. No; I suppose- there would be no creditor of tills corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. It would have to be a member of the corporation? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Yes. 

tihalrman Walsh. How would the public gel al it, then? Supposing (hat 
.some individual was auiinated with a very deep idea that all was not proiier; 
say, that he was a nei-dleworker on the Kast Side or a miner in (Colorado or 
a thinker or a writer or .something of that .sort, how would he have to go at It? 

Dr. Kibchwey. He would apply to the attorney general to institute pro¬ 
ceedings. 

(ihairman Walsh. Nothing could be done. In this inquisitorial matter. In 
that way? 

Dr. Kibchwey. No; not unless bo could get a meiuber of the corporation to 
apply to the court for such an investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. We will assume for the purposes of this question he 
could not; what would ho do tlum? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Ho could do nothing under existing circumslances except to 
s^r^ure the cooperation of the attorney general. It seems to me, if 1 may 
interject something which I think is relevant, Jlr. Chairman, that the remedies 
opt-n to the public are defective in one or two respects. The courts had no 
IMiwer to grant an injunction to restrain a corisiratlon from an Improper exer¬ 
cise of power, excepting In connection with proceedings Instituted by the court, 
ns I have pointed out before, on a motion of a member or creditor, or as an 
_ Incident of proceedings Instituted by the attorney general. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, this construction could not be placed uimn 
that, could it, Doctor? That a person or cln.sa of persons that clearly needed 
the relief and that clearly came within the expressed policies under the by-laws 
of the organization, under no circumstances could be deemed a creditor? 

Dr. .Kibchwet. Under no circumstances; no. Then another objection, it 
seems to me, to the present list of remedies Is that the courts have no power 
to compel the attorney general to proceed against a corporation. The matter 
is left wholly to his discretion, and he exercises that discretion In instances 
that have come under my ohservatlon, very freely, sometimes, refusing to In- 
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Stitute prowHllngs very wisely, I imnyine. Tho only exception to that Is 
where the corporation has for a year or moi’e <-ense<l to i)erform Its functions. 
In that case a creditor or stockholder may Institute prweedlnKs for dissolu¬ 
tion of a corporation, the attorney Konei-al havlns neglected to perform his 
duty. In all cases, however. It Is the duty of the attorney general—not only 
his right but his duty—to Institute proceedings In a proi)er case, and 1 sup- 
ivise a gross violation of duty in that resi)ect would render him liable to politi¬ 
cal penalties. 

Chairman Walsh. AVould there be any other approach except these j'on 
have mentioned on the part of the public to apply? 

I>r. KracnwEY. There is no other approa<'h hy legal proceedings. What re¬ 
mains Is to provide for publicity. I tliink that Is of the lirst Importance, that 
the public shall be informed and kept informed with regard to the doings and 
even the plans of coriM)rations wielding such extensive power over the public. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would depend entirely upon the Integrity and 
freedom of the press? The people as ti whole, perhaps, would have no other 
detinlte means of publicity. 

I>r. Kikchwey. No; not under existing conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. In yotir informal report to this commission, please—I 
believe you reported as to the provision of the constitution of New York with 
reference to the requirements for setting out In the titles of these bills the 
subjects of them. I wish you would .state what the requirement of the consti¬ 
tution of New York Is tind whether or not It has been met in the instances of 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations. I holieve the Carnegie, the Russell 
Sage, and the Rockefeller are all corporations of the State of New York. 

Dr. Ktkchw'ey. They are all corporations Incorporated hy sireclal act of 
the Iwglslature of the State of New York. 

Chairman Walsh. And I believe Mr. Greene stated yesterday tliat this bill 
was modeled after the bill of the other foundations. 

Dr. Kibchwey. They are all almost identical in terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Which one of the Carnegie Institutions Is so <hartere<I? 

Dr. Kircitwky. Tlie Carnegie Corporation; the act is entitled, “ An act to 
incorporate the (tarnegie Corporation of New Y'ork.” Tlie act Incorporating 
the Rnssell .Sage Foundatiou is cnlllied “ .\n act to incorporate the Russell 
Sage Foundation.” 

Chairman Walsh. What is the wording of the title of the act hy which the 
Rockefeller Foundatiou Is chartered, l)eing chajiter tS8 of the New York 
statutes. 

Dr. KiiteiiwEY. 1 have the act before nu'. It is entitled “ An a< t to Incor- 
Itorate the Rockefeller Foundation.” 

Chairman WAi.sit. Does the exjtression “An act to incorporate the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundatiou” define tlie subject of the act? Does the title fairly express 
the general purpose of the act under the constitution of New York? 

Dr. Kiuchwkv. M'ell, you have stated the i)rovision of the constitution In 
your question. It expressly provides that no private or local bill which may 
ite passed by Ihe legislature of this State—each one of these corporations was 
created by .such a private hill—shall embrace more than one sul)ject, and that 
subject shall be expressed in the title. 

My answer to your question can he only a mutter of opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
as the question has not been so directly passed ui)on hy the courts as to make 
It possible lo give a dogmatic or even a very confident answer. 1 may say I 
have very grave doubts, however, ns to the constitutionality of Ihe acts iiMO*‘ 
porating these thri'e great foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lca.sc.- give the reasons for your opinion, stating as 
briefly as you possibly can, ifieuse, the decision upon which you base that 
opinion. 

Dr. Kibchwey. No one decision covers It exactly, as I have said, or else I 
should be more confident. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there something- ' 

Dr. Kibchwey (interrupting). The general prlnclifie Is that the title of a 
private bill or of a local bill must point out suillciently to make It Intelligible 
to the casual reader or to peraons having dealings with the coriiorntlon created, 
the purpo.ses of the corporation, the objects for which It is created. The ease 
which I have In mind, and which comes nearest to Involving this particular 
question is the case reported In 105 New York, at page 280, being the case 
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of the Economic Power & Construction Co. v. The City of BuSulo. The Eco¬ 
nomic I‘ower & Construction Co. wns incorporatetl for the purpose of develt?)- 
Ing and distributing eiectric power to cities and villages of tlil.s State, and the 
court lieid tliat the act creating it was unconstitutional on the ground that 
the title of the act gave no notice wlmtever tliat within the act might be 
found a grant of the specitic iiowers or frenchlses granted. Tliere are numerous 
cases in this State in which the principle is discussed and certain dhscrlmlna- 
tlons made. I can cite those cases to you, liut tliey are vnluaiile mainly if not 
solely, l)ecau.se of tlie language employed by the courts in commenting luxai 
tile specific cu.ses. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. If you wiii kindly Just submit that into tlie record that 
will suffice. In so far as it supports your opinion, uule.ss some of the eomuiissiou 
would like to liear tlie ca.ses cited. Would you, Dr. Commons? 

Commissioner Commons. No. 

Chairman W.m.sh. You may siilaiiit tliem into tlie rccoril. 

Dr. KiiicHWEV. Very well. 

Cliairmaii M'.ii.sn. t'lease siinuuarii'.e tla“ procedure liy wliich tlie consti¬ 
tutionality of an act incorporating a private foundation might be tested, and 
indicate different steps tliat miglit lie taken by other parties from whicli you 
can give lids commission an estimate of the proliahle time tliat miglil be in- 
volveil in .securing a final decision. 

Dr. KmcHWEy. Tlio (luestion is a difficult one, because it is a little liard at 
first glance to see how a I'orporation of tills kind can lie haled into court for 
any reason excepting, as 1 pointed out, at the instance of tlie allorney general 
for a Iireach of its corporate franchise. It lias, as you have pointed out. no 
creditors. If it were to issue bonds, tlien the question of tlie constitutionality 
or validity of tlie bonds could iie raised, and then, in(lirectl.v in a suit by a 
private person, a Itondlioldcr, tlie question of tlie constitutionality of tlie act 
Incorporating it could bp tested. Hut I iiresimie it is not going to do aiiytliing 
of tliat kind. It Is simply going to go on with its educational, research, and 
otlier benevolent work. Tliat does not, as you point out, create any rights. 
Nobody becomes a creditor by reason of ids rea.sonable expectation of a 
benefit. And tlie result Is tliat the question can be ral.sed in only one way, and 
that a way, .so far as I have been able to discover from my rather hasty exami¬ 
nation of tliat question, which has not 3 'et been attempted. 

Tlie attorney general may Institute quo warranto proceedings to inquire by 
virtue of wtmt authority these particular gentlemen, wlio are merely private 
citizens, are venturing to perform the functions of a corporation, when, in fact, 
they arc not a corporation because of tlie invalidity of tlie act under widch 
they are professing to act. I can think of no otlier way in wlilcli the result 
can be achieved, and so we come back to tlie same old situation. Hint the 
attorney general, ns tlie legal agent and representative of tlie public, is tlie 
one person and tlie only person wlio can make tlie rispiisite inquiry anil sei uro 
the application of the projier legal remedy. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Is tliere anytldng in tlie cliaricr of tlie Bockefeiler 
Foundation which would prevent its spending its money to defend tlie con¬ 
stitutionality of the act? 

Dr. Kikchwey. Nothing whatever. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Is tliere anytldng in tlie charter widcli would prevent the 
foundation spending money and hiring lecturers and circulating editorials, buy¬ 
ing advertising space in the newspapers, or from instituting and conducting a 
lobby to prevent the repeal of the act or tlie amendment of its charter? 

Pr. KracHWET, Notliing whatever, alwaj-s conceding that those acts and 
efforts, like that and others tliat might be enumerated, are for the well-being 
of mankind; and I suppose the protection of a trust fund against an attack 
from outside, which is conceived to be an illegitimate attack, and to widch de¬ 
fense Is made in good faith—I suppose that might be regarded as coming within 
the general purposes of the corporation. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Whatever you have stated with respect to the Rockefeller 
charter would apply to any charter of any institution along the same lines? 

Dr. Kischwey. In the same terms ns those Incorporated in similar form. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, having a title simplj% for Instance, of the Rocke¬ 
feller Trust or Foundation? 

Dr. Kikchwey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The charter of the Russell Sage Foundation has the title 
“An act to Incoi-porate tlie Russell Sage Foundation.” Does this title state tlie 
purpose of the act? 
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Dr. Kibchwey. I cnn not see how It ftin be arfnietl that It iloes, unless it 
sbouhl be stiUl, unit unless It might be held by the court that the term “ foundii- 
tlon ” has acquired a distinctive signifleatlon by reason of Its recent ns<>, and 
has come to nman a foundation for iiromotlug the well-being of humanity. 
It seems to me it would Ik* straining a very gmsl old-fashioned woril to a con¬ 
siderable degree to put that interprcttdion upon it. Unless, however, the phrase 
“the Ilockefcller Foundation” or “the Sage Foundation” or “the Carnegie 
Foundation ” is construed somehow or other to emlxsly in it tlie sul>.tt*ct tnntter, 
the purpose, to wliioli Die foundation is to be devotiMl, we should have no clearer 
indication of its purpose than we sliould linve It—well. If tlie legislature sliotdd 
incorporate the George \V. Kircliwcy Foundation, for example, or the George AV’. 
Klrehwey Corporation, 

Chairman AA'At.sH. They would ha\e to Inqily In that event how much tnoney 
you had? 

Dr. Kibciiwky. AA’hy the legislature would have to furnish me with an 
endowment as well as to dire<'t me liow t<i eini)loy it. 

Chairman Walsii. Tlie title of the act, it may lie oliservcd, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, however, reads as follous; ”.\n aid to incorporate Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration of New York.” 

Dr. Kirchwev. Yes. 

Chairman AVAi,an. Does that present a dilTercnt legal proposition? 

Dr. Kikchwky. That preseids possitdy an opportunity for a ilifferent itder- 
pretatlon. I should say thtil the tertti “ coriioration " did not e\eit remntel.v 
Iioint to a hetievolent ctid, while the Icrtn “ foitndation “ might coticelvably be 
interpreted to carry with it tlic itiitilicalion of a benevolcttt or cbarltable 
purpose. 

Clinirman \V.\i.sir. I’rof. Cotmnons lias some iiuestioiis lie would like to ask 
you, I>octor. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you answered fully uiiat powers tlic legis¬ 
lature has of its own initiative, tiiid without giiiiig any rea.sons, to amend tliese 
foundations? 

Dr. Kirchut.y. I have not gone very fnliy into tliat. I cniild perliaps sup¬ 
plement wimt I liave said by a ft'W evords more on that point. 

Commissioner Common.s. AVell, will you please sttUe—— 

Dr. KtRcuwEY (lntorru|iliiig). As the result of tlie reaction against tlie deci¬ 
sion in the famous Dartmonth College case the constltiilions of all mir .States, 
1 imagine, contain, as tlio coii.stilntion of New York do(>s, pi-ovlsions wlilcb aro 
to the effect that every clmrter tliereafler to lie granted by tlie legislature sliall 
l«> subject to amendment, suspension, or repeal by tlie leglslattire; and In most 
of our States prolialily, if not all of tlieiii, as In New A'ork, in tlie general 
incorporation law there is an additional provision to the same effect. So that 
there isn't any question that this act, liowever liroad and sweeping its terms. 
Is subject to lie altered, susiMUidcd, or repealed liy legislaliie act, and that 
power may lie exercised liy tlie legislature at its own sweet will, whetlior tlie 
coriioration Is ncciiseil or suspected of wrongdoing, or tiecause the li'gislatarc 
is tired of Us well-doing—in oillicr case. 

Commissioner Commox.s. AA’ell, suppose an Individual wished to have it 
amended or dis.solved, tlie usual pay and natural way for him to do Avoiild be 
for him to go to the legislature, I take it. putting tliis witli your otlier answers. 

Dr. Kibchwey. AA'ell, that is an easy way to start, tliough it may lie a diffl- 
oult process to get tlie aincndnient (lirougii, of course. I have sometimes found 
it diflicult, so I speak from experience. 

Commissioner Commox.s. AA’ell, tlnit Is tlie procedure? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. He would not attempt all tills Jndlolnl procedure you 
have previously de.scrlbod nt nil, hut would have to go to the legislature. ' 

Dr. Kibchwey. AA’liy, the individual would have to go to the legislature unless 
he could persuade tlie attorney general to act by Judicial means; and I imagine 
that the Judicial proce.ss would he a more expeditious one than the legislative 
process. I should think so. 

Commissioner Commons. AYoll, the legislative process probaiily would involve 
a considerable public opinion having already been expressed, and a certain 
number of the legislature linving Jolnefl In that ptiWic opinion. 

Dr. Kibchwet. Yes. There Is this difference. If the violation of Its powers 
by the corporation Is considerable, If It Is plain, then the Judicial process would 
be a comparatively simple one and fairly expeditions. Whereas, even In that 
case. It might take two or three legislative campaigns before the legislation 
could be secureil altering or revoking the clmrter. 
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Coimiiisslonei' Commons. I toko I?* tlio leKlsItiture, aooordlng to wtiiit you 
sny, could adopt any admlnlsti’atlve .scheme of supervision, publicity, or regu¬ 
lation of these foundiitions that It chose. 

Dr. Kibchwky. I should say yes to that. The only restriction which the 
courts have placed upon Its power is this: It may wholly repeal the act cre- 
Jiting a corporation like this. It may to any reasonable degree alter or amend 
the act. 

Now, It would be nnronsonnble and impro|ier for it, under the guise of 
alteration of its charter, to convert the corporation into something wholly 
different from what II Is—for instance, to ccaivert a philanthropic trust Into a 
mnnufactming or wtiter power enteriu'ise; but .short of that, it has the powei, 
and such power is practically unrestricted, and there can be no question of the 
right to set up any advisory or admlnistralive functions of its own with the 
aim of securing imlilicity and public control. 

Conimissioner Commons. Suiipose these foundatbais bad been created ns a 
trust instead of a corinu'atbai, what wtatid he the legal situation in regard to 
these (|Ucslions that have been rni.sed? Could a trust be dissolved by judicial 
process, by legislative enactment? 

Dr. Kiuciiwey. Dealing with a pure trust Is in some ways easier than deal¬ 
ing with a charitable coiporaticai, because it does not involve the formidable 
proceedings fiu’ its dlssoluti(in. A trustee of a trust for a detlnite beneticinry 
can alwajs be controlled by a court of etpiity, and any b(‘neliciary of such a 
trust may come into court and demand that the trustees account; in other 
words, the stipervislon by the court is more intimate, nna-o close and more 
effective tlmn in the case of an ordinary <-orporation—in the case of what we 
may call a corporate trust. t)f course, in dealing with such a trust it makes 
no dilTeu-ence wimther the trustee is a corimration or an Individual. 

(tommisslom'r Commons. Could the Legislature of I'ennsylvania modify the 
(lirard Corporation or I'rust in the wa.\ in winch you have described, with 
reference to these foundations and on what ground? Dr why could It not? 

Dr. KiiiC'tiwEY. If it could not it would be oidy on the ground that tliere is 
no reserved power in the courts to iilter tlie legal rights created by tlie trust. 

Commissioner Com.mons. Was tliat a trust? 

Dr. Kirciiwkv. I am tad faiailiar with it; I was under the Impression it 
was; It Is always known ns the (llrnrd Trust. 

Conmnssioner Co.mmons. Could the Legislature of Pennsylvania modify It? 

Dr. KiiiCHWEV. I am not familiar with the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
but if it be, as I assume it to be, ii ))ure trust with detlnite beneticiaries ainl 
not a mere corporation, exercising functions like the charitable functions of 
our corporations hero, unless there is siane spt'cial jirovlsion in the Penttsyl- 
vnnin constitution, 1 do not see how the legislature could materially modify 
such a trust. The legishitin-e can no more modify a trust that it can take 
away my property without due proct'ss of law and withotit milking <lue coni- 
pensathm. In otlier worils, a trust is protected as any other estiitc, real or 
Iiersonal, Is protecteil by the constitutloniil sanctions which have been thrown 
around itroperty. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose the public opinion of Pensylvania had 
re.achcsl the stage where it was di,ssatistie<l with certain feiilnres of the Girard 
l‘'oundation, are you in a position to tell how the State of Pennsylvania, or 
the authorities affecteil, could proceed to motlify that trust or that founda¬ 
tion, whatever it may be? 

Dr. Kikchwey. Of course, everything deitends on what it is; if it is n 
corporation like these we are discussing here, then the method of deiiling with 
It is the same ns that 1 have described, and the legislature has practically 
unrestrained power in dealing with It; If it is a pure trust—an administra¬ 
tive trust with detlnite beneticiaries, neither more or less than that—I do 
not see how property can be taken away from the trustees or the use of It 
materially affected, even in deference to public opinbai, tmless, under the ex¬ 
ercise of the police power some general regulation should be adopted by the 
Igislnture prohibiting the use of the trust funds for certain purposes deemed 
inimical to the public Interest. I can not think of any other way of modify¬ 
ing the trust. May I, for example, put a case In order to get your Idea clear? 

Commissioner Coiiiioxs. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Kiechwey. Suppose the Girard Trust, assuming it to be a simple trust 
and not a charitable corimratlon, to make the rough <llstlnctlon which we 
have lieen making here—suppose It slionhl, its founder having been hostile 
to evangelistic religion—suiiimse It should undertake an active propaganda 
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for breaking clown nil the religions thift floiirisli in Pennsylvania, and snii- 
IK)se that Billy Sunday should previously have converted the people of Penn¬ 
sylvania to such a frame of mind that this would be regarded as conduct 
seriously detrimental to the public welfare; In that case I cloubt not that the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania could pass an act prohibiting the disseinljintlon 
of Irreligious or antirellglous literature, and if the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania should also have become sufllclently religious in the 
meantime, why, such legislation might bo sustained os being a proper exercise 
of the police power. 

Commissioner Commons. Would that police power apply In the State of New 
York with these foundations? 

I>r. Kiechwky. Yes, ■ sir. 

I flommlssloner Commons. That could bo invoked? 

Dr. KiBCHWF.y. Yes; and that was a point not brought out in the direct ex¬ 
amination, that the power of the legislature is not limited to altering, repeal¬ 
ing, or abollsliing a specific charter; It may enact general laws in the exer¬ 
cise of the iv)lice power which would seriously restrict tlie privileges of <’or- 
■ poratlons, always assuming tliat tliose acts ai'o sustained by the courts as a 
proper exercise of tlie polka! power. 

Commla.sioner Commons. One question on a little different matter. I tldnk 
you said this Rockefeller P'oundation coul<l employ strike breakers. Do you 
inean to say tli.it, and following that out—did you nnder.stand what you 
answered? Do you know wlnit a strikt- l)i’eaker is? 

Dr. Kikchwhy. I do; and I think I must withdraw my answer if I said 
that. What 1 had in my mind was tlie question whether the Rockefeller 
Foundation could promote'the employment of strike breakers. In my opinion, 
it certaltily <amld not maintain an enqdoyment agency for strike breakers atid 
tise them directly for cotnmerclal purposes in breakitig up strikes, If that is the 
meaning of the question? 

Commissioner Commons. In wh.at way could il promote tlie use of strike 
breakers? 

Dr. Kiechwey. Why, I am as.sumlng, in making tliat qualiflcation, tliat the 
public Is not yet unanimously or even so generally convimeil of the wickedness 
of employing strike breakers that we may count on a definite pulilic opinion or 
a delinife .ludlclal pronouncement against the practice. 

Commissioner Commons. Ily ‘•promotion" .\ou sinqily mean it may advocate 
tlie employment of strike lireakers? 

Dr. Kirchwev. Yes; I presume it might in tlie present state of pulilic opinion 
advocate the use and employment of strike lireakers. 

(Commissioner (Vimmons. And defend the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. wlii'u it 
•so employed sirike brealcers? 

Dr. KinenwEY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Common.s. That is as far ns you intend to go? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes; that is as far as 1 intend to go, atid if I went fitrtlier in 
my previous answer I shall have to lake a backward step. 

(’omtiil.ssioner Commons. In the exercise of the police power, could the Stale 
control the publications of this n.s.sociiitioti or foundation? 

Dr. Kiecjiwey. 1 should think not, as a getieral projmsition. It might enact 
a general law prohibiting certain classes of ptililications, hut it seems to me it 
would clearly be outside any jiroper exerci.se of tlie police power—and Iiy 
•' proper ” I mean likely to be sustained by tlie courts as proiier—to prohibit 
the publication, the general publication, of matter by a particular corixiration. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Chairman AValsii. (Jommis.sioner Lennon has a question which ho would like 
to propound. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Professor, under tlie powers granted to tills corpora¬ 
tion in the first Instance, the board of directors or trustees are the ones that 
have sole power to pass on the sub.1ect matter as to what Is for the welfare of 
mankind? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes. 

('ommlssioner Lennon. The power rests with them? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What Is your opinion as to whether or not tlie Invest¬ 
ment of such power in the hands of a few men is pi'omotlve of industrial or 
social unrest? Does the existence of such corporations, vesting such great 
power 111 the hands of a few men, promote Industrial or" social unrest, or 
otherwise? 
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Pr. KutcHWKY. I ftfei Inclinefl to %tink, ]llr. PonunlsMloner, tlmt conoentro- 
ttoii of enormous wealth In the hands of any iiulivtdual or corporation Is prob¬ 
ably protliictive of more or less discontent and unrest. I should .say that the; 
situation was distinctly hettered by the tramsfer of that enormous wkilth from 
aft IMlvldual who is leaally lrre.sia)nsible to a corporation which Is legally, to 
a considerable degree at least, responsible to the publics I should not think, In 
other wiu-ds, that the possession of great wealth by the Carnegie—by the 
Bykcfcller Koundatiou—I should not think tlmt would he as apt to cause irrl- 
taflon and disconteut and unrest as the pos.se.ssion and conspicuous use of that 
same wealth by Hr. Uockefeller hiimself. 

Conuui.ssioncr I,kn\on. tVcdl, in .veau* replies to the several questions indi¬ 
cating the power of these few individuals ti> imss iifs)n that marvelous qiu'stion 
ns to what Is for the welfare of mankind, which dims not rest with indi¬ 
viduals—no Individual has any such power vested In him by the h'gisiature— 
they may exercise such power, but they have no such iwwer granted by law, 
now does the vesting of such imwer in the hands of a few not tend to simlal 
unrest? 1 do not wish to urge any further answer if you do not wish to make 
one. 

Pr. Kikchwev. Jly own fwling is tlmt it may )iossibly produce such an effect 
through emphasizing the fact that the imwer exists in a given case. Possibly 
the legislature may, by calling attention to the existence of the power, give rise 
to a certain amount of such unrest; hut my own impression has been that the 
exercise of that power, which ever.vlmd.v knows is iiracticnlly untranuneled, by 
a single Individual—my observation 1ms hsi me to beliine tlmt that Is very 
much more Irritating and likely to cause unrest. 

Commissioner Lennox. Tlmt is all. 

Chairman W.u.sh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to inquire. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the whole. Doctor, do you regard .a founda¬ 
tion such as the Itockefellcr Foundation tin tulvantage or disadvantage to 
tsociety? 

Pr. Kirchwey, You are asking me to pass upon a question which tlie com- 
Dil.ssioner who .lust qui'stiomsi me said was a very diliicult tiling for any Inili- 
Vidunl or group of Individuals to pass on, inaiuely, what do the liost interiists 
of humanity require? My own la'rsonal opinion is that it marlis a (iistinct 
advance in tlie direction of social well-being to haie great wealtli transforrisl 
from irresponsible private hands and jilaced In tlie re-siionsible Imnds of a 
group of persons wlio are incorporated and superviscKi liy tlie State; and that 
for two reasons: First, because of tlie fact limt corporations are suiiervised, 
and there is an oiiportunity to require of them a degree of pulilicity and con¬ 
formity to imblic opinion, wlihli one <an not exact of a private owner; and 
second, iiecause the admiiiistratioii of a private fortune is aiit to be personal 
and sellisli and for tlie lienefit of tlie fainiiy of tlie owner and not apt to lie 
devotiHl to tlie same extent to the piililic interest. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I infer, then, from wliat you say. Doctor, that 
if you had the power you would rather encourage than discourage foundations 
like the llockefelier Foundation? 

Pr. Kikchwev. May I answer your question in a sliglitly different form? 
I would encourage the transfer of iirivate weiiltli to qnasi-public institutions: 
Whetlier In tlie lust analysis .sucli institutions or foundations are in the pubjic 
interest, is a question I do not want to go into. It may well he that the world— 
that humanity—would be better and more virtuous if there were no accuinulii- 
tioiis of great wealth anywliere In the hands of the Sate, of corporatloas, or 
of individuals: but tlie.se aecumuhitioiis do exist, and as long ns they exist it 
SL>ems to me that it is better that they slionld be in the imnds of coriHiratlons 
under a public responsibility and under piililic control tliiin in the hands of 
private individuals. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, from wliat you know of economic condi¬ 
tions, Doctor, do you think tlmt our pre.sent indu.strial and commercial progress 
could have been possible if fortunes, for exiimplo, had been limited by law to 
say $1,000,000? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am not a profe,s.seil economist, but only a lawyer. My 
friends who are economists are divided in opinion on that question. I have 
always entertained the belief that the period of indastrlal development through 
the employment of great accumulations of capital was an essential phase of 
tlie development of industrial society. Whether that same result could have 
been secured through a wider distribution of capital and Its concentration in 
some other form under laws preventing individual control, I think is a question 
that Is fairly debatable. 
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Commissioner AVeinstock. Tlint Is nil. ^ 

Chnirmnn Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has some questions to ask. 

Commissioner Qabbetson. Doctor, on that la.st question ami answer us to 
jour belief in regard to the creation of foundations; do you believe that—and. 

I am only asking for an expression of opinion^—do you believe Hint the |}|is.s- 
Ing of all of these foundations Into quusi-pulilic conlrol woulil be beneficial V 

Dr. Kibchwey. Do you mean actual public controi? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I would sny actual domination by representatlveqj 
of the public? 

Dr. Kibchwey. I .shall have to confess, in ordm- to answer the question, that 
I am quite out of sympathy with the prevailing tendency to concentrate the 
actual administration of and control of private a Hairs in governmental liands. 

I do not mean by that that I do not believe that rigid insiiectlon and super¬ 
vision by the Slate of our industrial and lienevolent coi'isu’atlons may not bi- 
necessary. I do lielieve that thorouglily, Ix-cause 1 belieie no man nor any 
group of men Is quite great enougli, quite gooil enougli. to la- trusted witli the 
well-nigh absolute power which these great coritorations would wield were it 
not for State control. 

On the other hand, I do not see anything in cair political expc-rienie to justify 
ns in feeling very sanguine as to the lienelits of political control or administra¬ 
tion of such matters. We shall, doubtless, have more and more of that, and 1 
presume that, like everybody else, as 1 become more and more siK'lalir.ed, or 
shall I say socialistic—wldch is the danger tliat we all stand in now—that 1 
shall become reconciled to, and jierhaps welcome, various forms of innnlcipal 
and Stale ownership. Hut it will be a long time. I tldnk, before I take the 
view that great cliarital)l(‘ trusts could more safely, more wisely, and more 
disinterestedly be administered through political agencies Hum tlirougli private 
agencies wldcli are rigidly supervised by Hie .'Slate, 

Commissioner Gatiretsov. It was in defense to tliat very existing opinion I 
used the term “quasi control,” In.stead of actual, ami afterwards mistilied ll. 
You do. Hum, think and believe in .supervision and regulation? 

Dr. Kirchwev. Distinctly. 

Commissioner Gariiethon. As apart and from Hie inilividuallsl untranimelcd 
control, either indiiidual or a group, as in this case? 

Dr. Kibchwey. By all means. As I liave staled, I do not Ix-lieve the indi¬ 
vidual exists, or the group of individuals, who can safely be tru.stcsl with un¬ 
limited i>ower. 

Commissioner (Iarretsox. Now, under the legal remedies whicli you have 
naiiRHl, if a foundation like this can maintain dondnalion over the memliers of 
the corporation—that is, tlie trustw under this act, 1 lielieve—and are able by 
any moans, legllimate or otherwise, to secure nonaction from Hie altoriie.i gen¬ 
eral, there is no legal remedy open?. 

Dr. Kihciiwky. There Is no remedy liy legal process oi>en. What remains is 
to secure, througli public oiiinioii, legislative action. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I am using legal in the sense of <-ourt processes? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Yes; you are quite right. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I’lien, tlie only thing o|ien is legislative action in 
one of two ways, either general or siiecKlc? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabreison, Generally, as apiilied not only to Hie foundation 
or corporation in question, but to all alike, corporations or foundations, tlie 
special could only be legitimately exercised in Hie way of limitation of the 
powers of the foundation along the lines of its original intention? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Y’es; quite right. 

Commissioner Oabiuctson. Tlint is all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is all, thank you. A'ou will lie permanently excu.sed. 

Antoni Winter. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTONI WIATER. 

Commissioner Walsh. Your name, I believe, is Antoni Winter? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yea. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. A-n-t-o-n-i W-i-n-t-e-r? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. WiATEB. Chrome. 

Chairman Walsh. Chrome, N. J.? 
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Mr.'WiATEn. Yes. * 

(Uitiinnan Walrii. Wlmt la your ase?-' 

Mr. WiATKH. Tliirty-eiglit years. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Please speak a little lomler, .so ihat this last sentleman 
can hear you. 

Mr. WiATER. All right. ^ 

Chalnnair M'ai.sh. Arc you a native of this country? 

A^.SIr. Wi \t>:b. No ; old country. 

('halriiian Wai.sh. Where were you horn? 

Mr. AViateh. Pole country. 

Chairman Wat.rii. Poland?. 

Ml'. WiATEii. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. TTow long have you lived in the Fnlled .Stales? 

Mr. WiATEK. Twenty-threi* years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you an American citizen? 

Air. WiATEii. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Naturalized and a voter in this country? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chalrinan Wai..sh. .Are you married or single? 

Air. WiATEB. Yes—married. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How many chiidren have you? 

Air. WiATEB. Five. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What are their names? 

Air. AYiateb. Adam, .Tolinnie, Alary, and .Andy. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What are their ages? 

Air. WiATEB. And Steve. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And Steve? 

Air. WiATEB. The last. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. How old are they? 

Air. WiATEB. Thirteen, eleven, nine, six and a lialf, ami fourteen months-- the 
last. 

Chairman AYii.sii. The last is 14 months old? 

Air. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many of them go to school? 

Afr. WiATEB. Four. 

Chairman Walsh. And what schools do those children go to? 

Afr. WiATEit. The public school. 

Chairman Wai.sii. At Chrome? 

Afr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have yon lived at tliat place? 

Air. AViateb. Twenty-three years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are yon working now? 

Air. WiATEB. AVorked before, not working now; strike now. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. A'on are on a strike now? 

Air. AA'iateb. Yea. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. How long did you work—ivhat I'ompaiiy were you work¬ 
ing for before you went on a strike? 

Afr. AA’iateb. The copper work there. 

Chalrinan AA'at.sh. AA'hereahouts? 

Afr. AA'iateb. In Chrome. 

Chairiiuin Wai.sh. In Chrome? 

Air. Wiattcr. Yes. 

Chairman AA’ai.rh. At what place were you working when you went on a 
strike? 

Air. AA'iateb. AA’hen I was to he working at the copper, I went away and just 
came hack to the I.lebig. 

Chairman AVai.sh. The I.lehig plant? AVIiat do they do? 

Air. AA’iateb. Fertilizer factory. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Now, how long have yon tieeii Inick? A’on say you quit 
and came back? 

Afr. AA’iateb. I came Just before election day. 

Cbalrinan AA'ai.sh. That was last fall? 

Afr. AA’iateb. Last fall. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do in the I.lehig plant? 

Mr. AViateb. I shovel and pick. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Is that work hard? 

Air. AA’iateb. Yes. 
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Clinlrnmn Wai..sh. AVliat ilo yon shovett 

Mr. WiATBB. Stuff, pIiospliHte, whnfrtliey I'all tlieiii. 

Clinirmon Wai.sh. iVhat la that used for? 

Mr. WiATEB. That makes up, they mix tip tlic arid nml tliiit together. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Is Hint work hard? 

Mr. WiATEB. Work is hard. 

Chairman Wai-sii. How many hours per day de >(ai work? 

Mr. WiATEB. Ten liours. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is it dirty work? 

Mr. WiATEB. It is dirty work. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon smell bad wlien yon coine iioino? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the work is of a lery olTeiixive nature? • 

Mr. WiATEB. It is awful liad. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. And tlie plaee stinks? 

Mr. Wi.iTEB. Stinks like anytliliif;. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the men who work there stink? . r 
Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman W.m.sh. If there is any audible exia'ession we will have to ad¬ 
journ until such time as it I'eases. 

Mr. WiATEB. People come from tlie city ami tliey can't go past the jilace. 
Chairman Walsh. Tlie people who come from New Ym-k ami such places 
lan't go past the works? Why not? 

Mr. WiATEB. They take a hamlkeridiief ami pul on their nose and their 
month. 

Chairman Wai..sh. It .smells .so offensive? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. I.ast fall when .\ou caiia' lank there wlial wages did yoi\ 
receive? 

Mr. WiATEB. One dollar and sixty cents. 

Cliairman Walsh. And what did .ton recidie l)efor(> wlien you were there? 
Air. WiATEB. Two dollars. 

Itiiairman Wai.sh. Wlien did tiie .‘jtl.Od a day rate go into effect? 

Mr. Wi.vrEB. Before about four months, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. How much rent do you jiay? 

Mr. WiATEB. Nine dollars and a half. 

Chairman W.u.sii. Your wife is living? 

Mr. WiATEB. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you a receipt for your rent? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hand it to the sergeant at arms. 

Mr. WiATiai. I didn't bring that receipt, I bring it and give it to tla> genile- 
luan over in tlie oflicc before, tiie rent and coal and wood. 

Chairman Walsh. You pay !f9..ol) rent? 

Mr. WiATEB. Y'es. 

Cliairman Walsh. And who do you rent from? 

Mr. WiATEB. A fellow over there. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your landlord is a resident of Chrome? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

(tliairmun Wai.sh. And he has no connection wltli Hie company? 

Mr. WiATEB. I don't understand about wiiat kind of company, what it Is. 
Clinlrnmn Walsh. You rent from whom ; what is his name? 

Mr. WiATEB. Steinberg. 

Chairman Walsh. Has iie any connection so tar as you know with the com¬ 
pany you work for? 

Mr. WiATEB. I think he no. 

Chairman Walsh. You think he what? 

Mr. WiATEB. I think he no. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoes he work for tin' i.lehig Co.? 

Mr. WiATEB. That fellow? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. WiATEB. No; he is a business man ; got a grocery. 

Chairman YValsh. He has notliliig to do with the company yon work for; 
you rent from him? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chnlrnmn Walsh. How many rooms are there in yiair liottso? 

Mr. WiATEB. Throe. 
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Olialfhinu Wai.sh. And you pay $9.?® n month ront? 

Ml'. WiATER, Yes; $9.50. •*# 

Chairman Wat.sh. How much is your grocery hill? 

Mr. WiATER. Thh'ty-fire dollars. 

(^hnirumn Waish. Have you got the hill for that? 

Mr. WiATEB. Ye.s. 

Clmlnnan Wai.sh. Hand it to the sergeant at arms. 

(I’aiiers handed to tlie connnissioner.) 

You say you pay a grocery biil per month of $35? 

Mr. WiATER. Yc.s. 

Chairman Wat..sh. I.s your wife a saving sort of woman? 

Mr. WiATEK. Oh, yes. 

• ,'tOlialrman Waiash. Does slie run tlie liouxe ns cheap a.s .xlie can? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes; she waslies .some ]>eople's clothes. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Slio goes out and does some wasliing lier.sidf? 

Mr. Wi.vTER. 5'es. 

01mirma% Walsh. Is she a ivomau that i.s careful about spending her 
money ? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. this says “ .1. Sleiiilierg." Tlait is your landlord, 
and lie also runs the grocery .store? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And in a month your liill is $35? 

Mr. WiATER. Y^es; that is wliat they say. 

(iluiirman W'al.sh. Wliat month i.s that? 

Mr. WYater. Last month. 

Chairman Walsh. And liow does it compare with other inon11i.s before that? 

Mr. WiATER. I don't pay the bill. I got no money, and lie tnists me. 

Chairman Walsh. I know, but before, when uui did uoric, imw imuh was 
the bill ? 

Mr. WlATE*. Soiuetimes $35, sometimes $34, sometimes .'jtL'!; soiiK'tUiiig iike 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. It runs about tliat? 

Mr. YViater. It don’t come eiery month the same. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do you pay to your luiK her per montii? 

Mr. WiATER. I got It here. Last month $10.17. La.sl month I don’t pay and 
lie don’t trust mo; he don’t give me any more meat. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say—this nionlh they don't give yon anv 
more •meat ? 

Mr. WiATER. He don’t give me any more. He sloppeil Hie meal now 

Chairman Walsh. While yon were working you bougiil on credit and had 
It charged on the book? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Chnlriimn Walsh. Is that rigid? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. Now that you are on a .strilu*- 

Mr. WiATER. He don’t give me no more. 

Chairman Walsh. He don’t give you any more meal? 

Mr. WiATER. No. 

CImirmun Walsh. Before that It was $10.17 that you paiil; was that aliout 
wlmt you paid each mouth? 

Mr. WiATER. Each month; .ves. 

Cluiiriuaii Walsh. And did you in yotir family, did you otiserie that you 
eat iiKire meat? 

Mr. WiATER. Tliat I can buy no more; we can’t Imy no more; I can hardly 
pay; got no money—no more money. 

Chiilrman Walsh. That is not what I mean. Tlie point is that when you 
did tinve the money did you eat any more meat than the ordinary workingmiui 
over there? 

Mr. WiATER. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess you do not understand me. Please do not in¬ 
terrupt. What I am trying to say is, did .vou eat meat just about like every 
other man does in his fomliv over there? 

Mr. WiATEE. No; I see people different alfogetlier. I buy just 18, 13, 14 
cents to the soup, n quarter pound only for work myself for diuiier. 

Chairman Walsh. You paid what for soup? 

Mr. WiATEB. Thirteen ceuts and fourteen cents they charge for soup. 
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Chairman Waij5h. For sonp meat? • ^ 

Mr. WiATEn. Yes: 1 poutwl. ' 

Chairman Wai..sh. Aiitl whiil was It you took to wort! 

Mr. WiATEii. A (juarter of a pouial. 

Chairman Waijsh. A quarter of a lainial .vou ti«>k to work with you? 

Mr. WiATEE. Yes; dinner time. 

Chairman AValsh. AVus (imt ever>lliln;j tliat yon had? That would show 
that vou didn't use an extra larp- aiaouni of meat. 

Mr. AViater. I had .sonieihlUK else; «auetiines my nife VM>ul<j fix^-sometnues 
sauerkraut, soinothues ttotatoes, and send tiiein h\ tla* l»oy; hriu;t .iust Ji Suiall 
dinner i>all. 

Chairman A\ ai.sh. Tla> boy brousht jour dinner pail lo you; 

Mr. AViatf.r. Yes. > 

Chairman W.u.kh. Mid you Imy in >re meat or le.ss meat titan the neiklili(a'.s 
Mr. AViater. I don't buy. 

Clialrman AA'al.sii. Hid yon buy more or less before (hat time'; 

Mr. AViater. AA'eil, like il. 

• Cliairmaii AS’ai.sii. .Just like it? 

Mr. AVi.vter. Yes. 

Chairman AVm.sii. How nuieh did you p.ay to tlio haker? 

Sir. AVl.vfER. KiKlit dollais and thlrtysnie eeiits. 

Chairman AVai.sii. Have jou got the bill Ibere'? 

Mr. AViater. Ves, sir. 

Cluiirmaii AA'-\i-sii. W’hal inoiuli wa.s Unit i 
Mr. AA'i.vtkr. Last unailh. 

Chairnniti AV.vi..sii. We imi't ha\e iierfect onler, ladles and gentlemen. 

Did .vou bring over a lull tluil .not were asked bj' tlie in\estigttter wito ladled 
upon ,v*)U. Mr. West, 1 latieve if was? 

Mr. AViater. Yes; tliat is ail tiie liill I luid. I supisise that i.s a good hill. 
Chairman AVm.kh. Did lie a.sk you to liriieg over yotir baker's bill? 

Mr. AViater. 1 got it riglit tliere in tlm liook. • Tliis i-s a good bill; this is 
liaid; hist inontli 1 laiy. 

fthairman Walsh. You paid last nioidli? 

Mr. AViater. Ves; I paiil rigid liere in llie liook. 

Cliairman W ujsii. Are yon .still running an aecounl witii the haker now? 

Mr. AViater. Light dollars aniMliirty-one iT'iils, 

Clialrman AA'aesh. Are yon still getting In-ead on the hook from tlie haker 
new ? 

Mr. AViater. No. 

Chainuaii Walsii. AA'hy? 

Mr. WiATER. No steal—what do you call? , . , , r 

Cliairman AA'ai.sh. Do you still liny bread aiul have it put on tlio Imok? • 
said, “Do .yon eontinne'—I didn't sa.v steal, I lueiin still. I said, “slill, not 
“steal.” Do you .still buy bread and have it cliargtsl on tlie Isiok? 

Mr. AViater. 'i'liey cliarge me on tlie liook eiery iiioiith. everytliing on foe 


books. 

tthairman AA’.uash. You still get cixslit, do you? 

Mr. AViater. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Tliey still give yon cri’dil? 

Mr. AViater. I don't understand you. I doii'i get any more; another fellow 
come from Elizabeth and lie start the Inisiiiess in the buleiier shop and he 

don’t know me. , , , 

Cliairman AA'aijih. Tiic liutelier dm-s not know you like il«‘ linker I 
Mr. AViater. No. 

Chairman AValsh. And he won't si ll yon meat? 

Mr, AViater. No. , , , ,, 

Cludrman AValsh. But you e.'in still liny your liread ou ereilit from the 


baker? 

Mr. AViater. Yes. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Because lie knows yon? 

Mr. AViater. He know me. 

Chairman Walsh. AVliiit do you imy tier montli for coal? 
Mr. AViater. Two dolUtrs and a lialf. 

Chairman AValsh. That is In winter time? 

Mr. AViater. Yes; winter Hme. 

Chalrimin AVai.sii. Have you got your hill for tlmt liere? 
Mr. AViai-er. I told him to In-lug Oiat over. 
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Cliffirnian W.asH. Yon know that Is the amount you liave to pay? 

Mr. WiATEK. Yos. v* 

(Jhainnan Walsh. Do you use wood, too? 

Mr. WiATER. Y^es. 

Cliairinan Walsh. WImt do you use the wood for—.‘i!2..')0 iror montli? 

Mr. WiATBK. Start them up and put the wood on first and after put coal. 
Chalrinan^WAi.sH. Have you your life lusure<l for your fainllyV 
Mr. YViatkr. Yes; I t,'ot him right here. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got the hook there? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please he in perfect order. It is difficult 
to examine this getitleman; he d(s.'s not understarni tin' language. Please keep 
perfectly (inlet. ^ 

IIow much are yon insnia'd for? 

Mr. WiATER. The children? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you. 

Mr. Winter. Myself? I got rigid iiere anotin'r liiii. Tinit is two iislges. 
This is ni.v wife'.s, and this is mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you insured in the lodge? 

Mr. WiATEB. Y’es. 

Chairtnan Walsh. The I’olish National Alliance? 

Mr. WiATER. YT'S. 

Chairman Walsh. How much are yon insured for? 

Mr. WiATER. For .fl.OIH). 

(ihairnian Walsh. For .$1,000? 

Mr. WiATER. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your children insured? 

Mr. WiATER. I got them licre. , 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got your insurance paid up in the lodgt'? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes; I got a hook. 

Chairman Walsh. TImt is the hook? 

Mr. WiATER. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. That .shows what .tour payments are? 

Jlr. WiATER. So much per month. 

Chairman Walsh. And what are yonr cliildrcn insured for? 

Mr. WiATER. Ten cents per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlnit is insurance enougli to Imry tlicin if they die? 

Mr. WiATER. I guess it Is. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow much do yon get from llial insurance In case the 
child (lies? 

Mr. WiATER. I do not know. In the hook, it says. 

Chairman Walsh. Don't you .lonr.self know how much it is? 

Mr. WiATER. I can’t read nor spell it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many children are insured—all of them? 

Mr. WiATER. Four. 

Chairinan Walsh. Four of them—three in the I'rndential Insurance Co., and 
the other in the Colon Insurance Co., yon don't know' the name? 

Sir. WiATER, Yes; the collector come—he llvi's In Chrome. 

Chairman Walsh. The collector llvi's in Clironn'? 

Mr. WiATER. Y’es. 

Chairman Wvlsh. How innch do you pay for insurance for yourself per 
month, yourself and children? 

Sir, WiATER. It is $2 one insurance, and another $1; .$2 and $4 for .$1,01)0. 
Chairman Walsh. How much is it? Do you know how much yon pay per 
month for insurance for yourself? 

Sir. WiATER. I don’t know how much money; I don't count it. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know how much It amounts to? 

Sir. WiATER. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou pay $2 a month? 

Sir. WiATER. For one. 

Chairman Walsh. For one? 

Sir. WiATER. Yes; and another .$1 for .$600. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir. West seems to have figured it up here, and I will see 
whether that recalls to you. He says for Insurance about $4.60 a month tor 
yourself and children. Do you know whether that Is correct? 

Sir. SViATER. Yes; .$4.60. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your wife Insured, too? 
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Mr. WiATER. Yes. . , 

Chnlrninn Wat.sh. Well, we will assume it Is .$4.C(). It amounts to $4.00 
accortllng to this. 

Mr. WiATES. More tlinn that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you owe the grocery imin? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much ilo you owe him? 

Mr. WiATER. Thirty-live dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you owe^te butcher? 

Mr. WiATEB. The butcher, too. 

Chairman Wai.rh. How much do you owe him? 

Jlr. WiATEB. Ten dollars and some pennies. I got a bill in there. 

CMtHrman Walsh. Does the grocer still, give you credit? 

Mr. WiATEB. He give me credit, just because he know mo ever since 1 am 
niiirrleil, and I am 10 yours married. 

Chairman Walsh. You said the butcher won’t trust you; won't give you 
ciedit because bo lately came frwn Kllzubeth and be iloes not know" you? 

Mr. WiATEB. He came from Klizabeth. 

(thairnian Walsh. How do you get your meat now? 

Mr. WiATEB. I don’t eat meat this time. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you and the family eat? 

Mr. WiATEB. Eat bread and coffee. 

Chairman Wals. .lust what you can get on credit? 

Mr. WiATEK. That la all. 

Chairman Walsh. H<iw much does your clothing cost you per month? 

Mr. Wt.tTEE. 5Iy clothes cost, some shoes last .$2.70; for the shoes a month 
and sometimes more. 

Chairman Walsh. You pay .$2.70 for the shoes. How much would you say 
.lour clothes altogether cost? 

Jlr. WiATEB. I can't tell you Just for sure hecau.se they sometimes last longer 
and sometimes wear out. 

Chairman Walsh. How nmcli do your wife’s shoes cost? 

Mr. Wi.vrEB. Two dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairnian Walsh. Two dollars and fifty cents? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And your children’s shdUs? 

Mr. WiATEB. One dollar and eighty cents. 

(fiialnnan Walsh. One dollar and eighty cents. And how long does a pair 
oi shoes last for you? 

Mr. WiATEB. laist one month, a pair of slioes I use to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Why don’t your shoes last longer? 

Mr. WiATEB. The acid eats it up. 

CInlIrraan Walsh. The nci<l eats up the slioes? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. Sometimes two months and sometimes three months. 
Chairman Walsh. And the children’s shoes? 

Mr. WiATBB. Every month got to buy. 

tlhairman Walsh. Every month; f lic.v wear them out fast. 

Mr. WiATER. Yes; because the cldldren go to school, and they run out and 
the boys run out. 

Chairman Walsh. The hoys run around? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And the children, liow much do you pay for the children's 
clothes? 

Mr. WiATEB. I can’t tell sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you went on a strike did your children have 
)ilenty of warm clothes? 

Mr. WiATEB. No; just have; when I could work I couldn't make money 
enough for clothes. I can’t make money, I no work before Christmas three 
days and before New Year’s three days. I got no cent now. 

Chairman Walsh. When you were making $1.60 a day, was that enough to 
buy tvarm clothes for the children? ♦ 

Mr. WiATEB. Nothing at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Not enough? What were your wages before you went 
on a strike? 

Mr. Wlateb. One dollar and sixty cents. 

38810”—S. Doc. 415,64-1-vol 9 - IS 
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Clialriuaii 'VVai.mh. And how many days In the month did you workt 
Mr. WiATEX. Well, \v<irk every stt days. 

Chalnimii Walsh. I see that this i.s ninrktsl here by Mr. West, 27 shifts 
at 11.60 a day. What do you iia-aii by “ shifts 
Mr. WiATEB. I don’t know what you mean by “ .shift” I think about $30 a 
month, and Ji got to pay about $(i0 or $71 to tlie buteher and baker and more 
or them, making that I come Iwek all the time because I can not pay Just all 
my bills. 

(.ihalrman Wal.sh. Tiiat Is, when yoiut 
make enough to suptmrt yourself and fmi 
Mr. WiATEi!, No. 


ivere working at $2 a day you couldn’t 
mliy? 


Chairman Walsh. Are you a man of good habits? 

Mr. WiATEK. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman W.alsh. I>o you drink? 

Mr. WiATEB. No; don’t drink at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Ito you chew? 

Mr. WiATER, No. 

Chairman Walsh. Smoke? 

Mr. WtATEK. I smoke a piiK*. 

Chairman Walsh. And your wife rvorks hard? 

Mr. WiATEB. And iny wife works hard. 

Chairniaa WAL.stt. And keeps the family well kept and the house clean? 
Mr. WiAwa. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And cooks for yon? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon say she always gws out and help.s about wasliing? 
Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For whom does she wash? 

Mr. WiATEB. Some Kuglish people come and ask her and .she gmM out. 
Chairman Walsh. And she goes out and washes for them? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .So when you got $2 a day, now, with your wife and five 
children that would be insuniclent to live the way you do live over there and 
to buy one's clollung? I notice this is figured uj), the total expenses for youi-- 
self and five children amounts to a little bit over .$70. 

Mr. WiATEB. I know that is there. 


Chairman Wai.sh. And If you got the $2 a day you would not .still have 
enough for them to live on comfortiihly ? 

Mr. WiATEB. Why, gentlemen, I tell you just now the tniUi. When I worked 
for $2 before, my wife you know when the peddlers come around and bring 
cabbage and potatws and tilings in the wagon, and she can buy cheaiwr than 
at the grocery if she pa.v the cash money on the atr*>et. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; when she had the cash money she could buy things 
cheaper. 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But yon have been eomia'IIetl, as I uiidersl.int it, ever 
since .vou have been back there this last fall, to buy on credit? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. And you never have caught uii? 

Mr. WiATEB. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Old you try to i>ay jour debts ns far as your monev 
would go? 

Mr. W’lATEB, I asked the fellow to give me a bill before I oonie over here, 
and he says all right, and he sajs I show you the hill, you show the gentlenieii 
you are a good man. You say you go to the offices, and they ask you why you 
no pay your bill, and you say I am a good customer for you, hecanse 1 am 10 
years by you and toward July I get married and I buy groceries from him. 

Chairman Walsh. The grocerjman told you you could take the bill over 
and show It to ns? 

Mr. WiATEK. Yes. 

^ Chairman Walsh. And show that you had been a customer for a long time? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes; I live all the time at Chrome- 

Chairman Waish. You lived at Chrome, and he knew yon 19 years? 

Mr. W'lATEB. Twenty-three year.s. , ,, 

Chairman Walsh. In ordinary times what do you do for nimtseiuent? Do 
you ever go to tlie theater or anything like that? 

Mr. WiATEB. No; we got ho theater, only just tlie last year started. 
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Chairman Walsh. The children, do they go to picture siiows? 

Mr. WiATja. Don’t have my children go. 

Chairman Walsh, Why don't they go? 

Mr. Wlateb. I keep them Iiome all tlie time and stay liome and watch the 
book and read in the pai>er. 

Clialrman Walsh. You keep the children at Imme to read l)ooks and papers? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. And wo\ild you let them go to picture shows and the IlK-e 
of that it you liad the money? 

Mr. WiATEB. We got no money. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Itallmd would like to ask you a few 
Questions. 

Cainmlssloner Ballaed. You said yon liad been working in the eopiau' works 
five years? 

Mr. WiATEB. Y’es. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Where was that? 

Mr. WiATEB. At Chrome. 

Commissioner Ballabu. In the same place? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballabd. AVlint did you get at the copper idaee? 

Mr. WiATEB. I had 23 cents an liour. 

ftommlssloner Ballabd. How long dUI .\ou work there? 

Mr. WiATEB. Eight years. 

Commissioner Bali.abd. Is that where you got the money ahead lietore you 
worked for the fertilizer company? 

Mr. WiATEB. No: I had more woi'Uing over there liecmise T workeil on Sun¬ 
day and worked overtime and made a little more money. I made uhout $3.50 
some days; I worked .$15 or $10 a week doing copper work, l)eeause I worked 
every Sunday and overtime. 

Commissioner Ballabd. And you stniek there? 

Mr. WiATEB. No strike at all. 

Commissioner Ballabd. You left there to come to this ulher place? 

Mr. WiATEB. They put me out from the work because it is all slack in the 
shop. They put 21 men out from the shop, ami 1 gut hack to where I was 
working before 14 yenrs, and I askoii the man to give me a job, and he .say, I 
can give you a Job. but I give you only su iniich money, about $1.00. 1 say I 
am satisfied; I got to do something; I got to keep my family. 

Chairman Walsh. At this ixiint we will stand adjourned until 2 o’eloi'k 
this afternoon. Be back here at 2 o'<-loelc, Mr. Wluter, to take the staiul. 

(Thereupon, at 12.40 o’clock p. m., Thursday, February 4, 1015. ti reetsis was 
taken until 2 o’clock p. in,) 


AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

(thalrmnn Walsh. The iionse will be In order; we will proceed now. 

Mr. Winter, please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTONI WIATER—Coatlnaed. 

Now. Mr. Winter, at the noon recess I cheeked over these Itooks and bills 
Ju.st a little and I am afraid, pi'rhups. Unit we do not understand eaeli other. 
The book would Indicate that your grocery bill, that is. for groceries alone, 
was in the neighborhood of about $10 a month, so I thought lawhaps the $35 
you stated Included some of your delits, that is, lucluded some bark money 
you owed the grocery man. Do yon understand? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, iiow Is that? 

Mr. WiATEB. Gentiemen, tiie clerks that are in the olliee here told me to 
bring all the bills and I got them from tlie coal dealer, from tlie butcher, from 
tlie baker, and from the grocer. 

Chairman Walsh. Assuming that your grocery liill tjieludes some money 
you owed the grocer before and tiiat would not fall In one month, and say 
your expenses figured up about $49 per month, and it did not allow for shoes 
or clothing or anything, so I would think from the way the Imok looks, and It 
Is not very plain, that perhaps $3,5 would not lie for one mouth’s groceries alone, 
but would Include something that you owed the grocery man before or since. 
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»>"? 'nst n>onH>- I owetl the $85 

beiuuse I know tlie fellow Kuve me the bill Just on the hist month 
(.nuinmm \\alsh. ilie grocery -.lerk i?uve you that bill? 

Mr. WuTER. Yes. 

month at 

least—that they dUI not last a mouth. 

Mr. W’lATER. No; they don't last a month. 

('hairmiin tV.u.,sii. How Ki-eat a part of a mouth do they lust? How Ions 
do they last—three weeks? 

■Mr. \\ I vrEK. Three weeks sometimes, and .sometimes two weeks and a half 
or something like that. ’ 

t'laiirman \V.\j.sit. tVe will say that your shoes cost a month, and the 
of (lleniV *^''**^ ''**'*^ '*'**' '** ami there are Tour 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Chairman tV.M..sH. How much do you say you paid for Ihe children's shoes’ 
Mr. t\ ixTEii. One dollar and eighty cents. 

Chairman tV.xi sh. And jonr wife, joii say, Means a pair of shoes [lerhaps 

three montlis and pays ,$ 2 .o 0 for them? ‘ * 

-Mr. M'l.xTEii. V(‘s. 

Chairman W’.ii.sij. So that costs 80 cents a month? 

■Mr. AVi-XTEn. Ye.s. 

Chairman tV.xi.sH, Is there any nay by Mhich you can estimate the cost of 
your clothing and keeping up your liouse—buy lunv bedding and such as Unit 
and neu- kitchen .stuff? Fir.st, I Mill ask you If you can tell Mhat vour clothe.s 
cost you a month? 


-Mr. tViXTEn. tVhat do you mean? Jly clollaes and tlie children's clothes do 
you mean? .. 

Chairman W.xi.sti. For the Mhole family. 

Mr. Miateui. I can’t tell il because I don't get no liill. SonaUiines I buy lliln''s 
one M-eek and sometimes I iiuy things another Moek. 

Chairman Wai.sii. N’oh- assuming, and perhaps I should not, that vour 
grocery bill proper is about $10 a month, mo have .$«() a month that vou siiend 
and you have bought no clothing; of cour.se you lane to buv warm under- 
clothing for the children? 

-Mr. WiATOB. Yes. 

Chalrmuii Walsh. And'for .your .M ife? 

Mr. WiATEii. 1 don't buy it lavause I don't have the money. If I don't have 
the money, hoM’ can I buy? 

t-.hairman \\ .vi.sh, M’Ik'ii you do have mone.v .you bu.v it? 

.Mr. WiATKR. How can I get money? Froni Mlio I get tlie money? 

Chairman AVal.sh. fVell, I knoM-, but you liave .some clothes; M'here do vmi 
get your clothes? . 


Sir. tVi.vrEtK. Here is my chdhes | indicating suit lie is Mearing). Here is all 
my clothes in seven years; it Is nine years since I get these chdhes. 

(.'hairmau Walsh. t\'ell, you liave the clothes you appear in here; are those 
ymir Sunday clothes? 

-Mr. Wiatek. Y’^es. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got more than one suiC' 

Mr. tViATER. No, sir. That Is all 1 got. What I have got on here now 
gentlemen. I am ashamed to go in the city because I ain’t got good clothes 

Chairman M’alsh. Do you say you have not been able to buy a suit of 
clothes for nine years? 

Mr. A\ lATER. This is all the clothes I have had for nine years. 

Chairman Walsh. Hom- about the children, they liave to be clothed? 

Mr. IViATER. They have punts and sweater and undershirt and a jacket. 

(.liairmnn Walsh. Wlaui did your xvlfe buy a dress last? 

Mr. Wiatek. She don’t buy them; she sens herself on the machine. 

( halrman Walsh. fVell, she buys the goods and makes her clothes, does she? 

Mr. Wiatek. Y'es. 


^ Chairman Walsh. Does she have an.v dresses made? 

Mr. Wi.vTKR. Not at all. .She makes them ever since I m'hs marrieil. ' 
Chairman YValsh. Then your tvages are are not sufflclent with whii'h to 
buy any clothing at nil? 

Air. Wiatek. I can’t buy clothes. 

Chairman W.xi.sit. You can’t even pa.v yonr bills, if I understand you, for 
what you have to eat? 
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Mr. XViATKi!. What? 

CUairmnn Walsh. For .vour llvinj; you cmi nor pay all Hie hills even whou 
you are working? 

Mr. WiATEK. No; I can't. 

Chairiuun Walsh, (.'ommlssloner Wcliistock wants to ask you some rincs- 
Uons. 

Commlsslouer Weixstock. Uo yon owe anyhod.r any money? 

Mr. WiATEB. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .\i'o yon in dcht? 

•Mr. Wi.wfKR. No, sir. 

Mr. Weinstock. Yon ilon't owe anyhoily anything? 

■Mr. Wi.ATKU. .Inst the halier anti the grocer. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstoi k. How much do yon owe the haker? 

Mr. Wi.ATEK. IClght dollars and thirty-one cents. 

('otiimls.s|oner WEtxviocK. How much do jon owe the grocer? 

Mr. WtATEii. Thirty-live dollars. 

Commlsslouer WEiN.STocii. Do you owe anyliody else? 

Mr. WiATKE. That is all, and the hutcher, ti«i, 1 mean. 

CoinmlssloiKT Weinstock. How much do yon tiwe the hutcher? 

Mr. WiATKii. I gues.s .$10.17, or something like that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ten dollars anil sevcnteeti cctits. 

Mr. WiATEii. Sometliing like that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. $o all >onr dchts are $■";?? 

Mr. M'iateii. Y'es. 

Commlsshmer Weinstock. If yon had If.";! and cotihl pay up the hutcher. 
the haker, apil the grocer, then you wonhl tint owe atiyhody iinythiiig? 

■Mr. MTatek. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say yon have liecn earning .kl.Ofi a day? 

Mr. WiATEK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And had liecn working 26 ilays a moiitli? 

.Mr. WiATKii. Not yet. ilefore Christmas I workcil only tliree days, tiiiil lie- 
lore New Y'enr's I worked three days. 

Mr. Weinstock. Wlien you worketl riglit along, you workeil six ilays in tlie 
week for $1.60 a day? 

Mr. IViATEK. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat would lie eipial to $11.00 a niontli, and llie 
clialrmau has ligureil out tliat it cost you ahont $60 a inontli to live without 
hnying clotlies. Now, there are seven in your family? 

Mr. WiATEii. Yes, sir. 

CominissloiiiT Weinstock. Yourself and wife and li\c huhics? 

Mr. IViATEB. Yes. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. I suppose $10 a month for clotidiig would he very 
little for seven iieople? 

Mr. WiATfUi. Very little. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat wonhl make it $70 a month? 

Mr. AVi.vtee. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now. if it costs you .$70 a month to live, and you 
have only heen earning .$11..10 a month, tliat would he $2H.."i0 sliort every month; 
tliat would be at the rate of $32.1 a lear. How do you ex|)luin tliat when you say 
you only owe $53? 

Mr. Wi.vrKB. It don’t come tliat way every iiionlh, .$3.7; sometimes it is only 
$20 or .$25, or $30. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What ? 

Jlr. WiATEB. Tlie grocery lilll ; 1 don't pay ■$,3.7 every montli. 

Commisaiimer Wein.stock. The chairman has only tlgureil groceries at $10 a 
month and not $35, and after tlgnrlng groceries at $10 and those tilings, includ¬ 
ing your clothes, cost according to tills statement about $70 a mouth to live, 
and you earn $11.50; that makes a shortage of $28.50 a montli, wlilcli would be 
isiiial to nearly $310 a year, so you would he .$;I10 worse off at the end of tlie 
year than you were at the lieglnnlng of the year, and If tliat was kept up for two 
or three years you would be In debt at the end of that time nearly a thousand 
dollars; yet you say that you are in debt only .$.i;i. 

Mr. Wi-ATEit I don’t work for $1.60 all tlie time; I told you before dinner I 
work in the copiier iilaiit. and I get .$.3. 

Connnlssloner Weinstock. You made .$3 a day there? 
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Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir; working .Sundays and overtime. 

Commissioner Wkin8toc:k. How long have you been working for $1.00 a day? 

Mr. WiATEB. I started before election. 

Coiniulsslouer VVeinstock. That would l)e about the month of November? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir; the other iteople gave me a job over there about three 
days before election. 

(ioimnissloner Weinstock. Wlien you worked in the copper works you got $:J 
a liny for six days in tlie week, and when you worked on Sunday you got over¬ 
time? 

Jlr. WiATEB. Ye.s, sir. 

(ioinmlssloner Weinstock. How laueli for oiertiine? 

Mr. WiATEB, Time and a lialf. 

(.'oiunilssloner Weinstock. So on Sunday.s you Mould get $4.riO? 

Mr. WiATEB. Just time and a liulf. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlien you worked in tiie copper works did you 
w'ork overtime every Sunday? 

Mr. WiATEU. I worked every Sunday 8 Iiouns: tliey only w'orked 8 hours; then 
I worked 10 Iiours n day, and tliut made overtime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You workctl every .Sunday? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir; for three years. And on Easter and Clirislma.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then in tlie coppi-r works you workeil for $3 a 
day for six ilays in the week and you got $4.50 every Sunday, and that made 
.$22..'50 a week? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That gave you aliout .$90 .a montli, and a little over? 

Mr. WiATEB. About that. .Sometimes I worked thri>e liours overtime and 
sometimes I worked only two Iiours overtime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien tids bad condition inis only liwn for tlie last 
two or three montlis, wlien you Imd no work in tlie copper worlis, and you liad 
to go back to the pick and sliovel ? 

Sir. WiATEB. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner 'M'ein.stock. How soon do ,\ou expiH't to go Iiack in llie copiier 
world ? 

Mr. WiATEB. The boss told me wlien they sliifl tlie copiier and tliey get a little 
bii.s.v tliey take me back again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien this pick and .sliovel joli is only teiiiporary 
and you are not going to work at it all tlie tinu*? 

Mr. AVi.vtek. No, sir; I don’t work steady at tliat. 

Cliuirman AVai.sh. How' mucli does your wife make tailing in wasliliig? 

Jlr. AViater. Sometlmi'S $4 and sometimes $1..A0. 

(Miairman AA^ai-sii. For wliat time? 

Mr. WiATEB. A day. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Docs .slie ooniriliiite — does slie u.se that money to live on? 

Mr. AA'iater, Slie buys somctliing for the cliildren. 

Clinirman AA’aesh. How many da.vs a week does slie wash? 

Mr. AA’iater. She don't wash eiery day; sometimes tliree dajs in tlie week, 
and sometimes two days In tlie week; and tlie rest of tlie time slie elenns up 
the children’s clothes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA’hat slio earns wasiiing gw's toward keeping up your 
hnu.se—that is, she buys things for tlie cliildren, us clotlies and such like? 

Mr. AA’i.vteb. She buys what slie wants for tlie children. 

Chairman AA'acsii. But it gm's into the house? 

,Ir. AA^iater. It goes Into tlie liouse. 

Chairman AA’aesh. Now, the common laborers in tlint Idolilg plant only get 
$1.60 a day, do they? 

Mr. WiATEB. Not all of them; some work in tlie machine shop at $2.90 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. I say the common laborers. Those that work with pick 
and shovel, they get $1.60 a day? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And assume that they all try ns hard as you do to get 
along, they are Just as bad off as you are; that Is, the common laborers that 
have no chance to go back to the copper works; there ore many that cWl not 
go to the copper works, of those common laborers? 

Mr. WiATEB. Not everybody can go to the copper works. 

Chairman AValsh. You worked there before? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are there a whole lot of men In the LIAIb Co. that work 
like you are now working all the time, eominou lalmrers, with pick and shovel? 

Mr. WiATKB. I never seen many of them working In the copper works; most 
of them are Americans that get the Job there; I am a Polack. 

Chairman Walsh. Who owns the coi)i>er works? 

Mr. WiATER. I can't sjjell them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a union there? 

Mr. WiATEE. No union; they work eight and nine lionrs a sliifl. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It Guggenheim's plant? 

Mr. WiATBaL No. 

Clmirman Walsh. Then when ,^ou made a day that was tor eight 
hours work? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you worked overtime, .s .metimes two ami .sometimes 
three hours a day? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. . , , , , 

Chairman W.\i.8n. And yon say you woiUed e\ery Sunda;; for tliree years? 
Mr. WtAfER. Yes; and Christmas, too. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What time diti you go to ehurcli, or wliat time did you 
have with your family? 

Mr. WiATEK. Tliere are two of us tlint work 24 lioars; we lia\e - tdiour shifts, 
and we change every two weeks. 

Cliairman SValsh. You work ‘24 hours eonlinuously? 

Mr. YY'latee. I work right along continuously. 

Cliairman Walsh. How often did you say you eliaiiged sliifls? 

Mr. WiATEB. Once every two week-s. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. You worked 24 iiours continuously? 

Mr. YVi.vter. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. IIow long was that? 

Mr. AViATia. The last three years. , 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you get tor your _4 Iiours woik, ifO? 

Mr. WiATEa. No; they put me on a sliift. 

Commissioner Weinstik k. If it was time and a Iialf, you got .$0, didii t yon? 
Mr. WiATEB. No; it was a sliift. 

Cliairman Walsh. You say you woriceil in tlie copper works on liolldays? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. ^ t , 

Chairman Walsh. On Ciirlstmas and the lovirlh of .July? 

Mr. YViATFJt. Yes. 

Chuirman Wai.sh. 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman YValsh. And Tlianksgiving? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes; Thanksgiving. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell want.s to a.sk yon some ipies- 

Commissioner O'Connfxl. Are yon a niemher of a iniion of any kind? 

Mr WtATEK There ain’l no union down tliere; we liave only one shop lie- 
longiiig to tlie union and tiiat is the wiieelers and the people are nmchiiiists; 
there Is only one in Chrome. 

Commissioner O'Con'neli,. Ho you lielong to a union. 

Mr. WiATEB. Not now. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did yon ever holong to a union? 

Mr. WiATEB. I did In the old country. 

Commissioner (i'Connell. YY'hat !;iiid of a union was tliat. 

Mr. WiATEB. I forget about it. , . , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hid yon ever learn a trade? 

Mr. WiATEB. I was a pipe fitter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hid yon ever work at it iii this country? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes; and in the copper works. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Copper-pliie flttinp:? 

Commission^' O’Connei.l. You are a coppersmith, then? Ho you do copper 
work, work on copper pipes? 

Mr. WiATEB. I can’t explain what the copiier Is. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNr.r.L. Did you learn timt in the old conutry. 

Mr. WiATEB. I did a little over there and In this (-ountry, t(w. 

Commissioner O'Connfjx, Is there any union at all in this plant wheie you 
are working? 


And New Y'ear’; 
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Mr. WlATER. Xl>. 

Comnilssloner O'C'onxkll. In this place where yon are worUng now? 

Mr. VViATEK. 'J’liey have started one. 

Cominissiouer O’Oon.xei.).. And tliut Is where the strike occurreil? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yea. 

■ Commissioner OX'ONNEr.r.. Did you belong to the union then? 

Mr. WiATsm. No: heeuuse I ain't got a dollar to pay. 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i,. You didn’t Join because you didn’t have u dollar? 
.Mr. AViatkb. No. 

(Uimmissioner O’CoxNEi.r.. AVouldn’t they take you in wltliout liie <iollni'? 

Mr. IViATEB. They didn’t take me because I ain’t got no money to pay 
tVuumissioner O’Cox.nem.. You wanted to Join? 

Mr. AViatm. Yes; I wanted to Join. It Is a good thing, 
t’ommissioner O’CONXELI.. You think it is belter to belong to the union? 

-Mr. AViateh. Yes; because it is good for ail tlio people. AA’hen they had the 
strike tiiey put me on tiie eoniiulttee, and tliey sent me to the otli'ce of the 
Arnaair plant and they .sent me and another two fellows, and I go over 
there and talk a little bit. I e.vplained in English that I want tlie superintend¬ 
ent, and the snperlntendent came outside of the gate, and told him wliat I can 
about tiie strike, and I ask him If he like the union, and he told me, he said, 
“I like the uidon.” -And I told the suiMirintendcnt that we want more than 
$l.(ib a day, and he said “I can't pay any more tlian .$1.60 a day,” and I said 
’’AA’hy?” -And he .said that they were having the war over in’Belgium and 
tliey couldn’t ship copiier to Belgium b<>caiise there was a war in Knrope; and 
he said “ AA’hen we are busy, we raise your Avages.” He said “ If vou like 
to work for .$1.60 you can work; and if you don’t, we can’t raise it any more” 
(’omml.ssloner (VConnei.l. AA’ho said that? 

Mr. AA'i.ateb. The superintendent. 

Commissioner O'Co.n.n-ei-i-. 'I’liey did pay .$2 at one time? 

Mr. AATater. Before the strike; and tliey cut wages to .$1.60—40 cents, 
(’omniissioner O’Coxnell. Did tiiey promise to give you .$2 again .sometime? 
Mr. AViater. lie said they can't now, because it is too slack. 

Commissioner O'Coxnele. And before you struck you had a committee go up 
there to see if you couldn’t get the .$2 wage hack? 

Mr. AA’iateb. I went and asked liim and he said “ AA'hy do vou go on a strike,” 
and I said “ AVhy don’t you put up the wages; you cut the boys 40 cents”; and 
lie don’t say nothing, and we go out on a strike. 

Commissioner O’Cona'ei.i.. Did tiie boss say anything to you about not Joining 
the union? 

Mr. AA’i\teii. He said they like the union, because if the company hud trouble 
they could settle it, and it was good for tiie working iteople, too, 
f'ommissioner O’Com.net.u AA lio was the boss? 

Mr. AA'iatek. Philips. 

<Vimniis.sioner O'Co.nxei.t.. AA’iis he manager or superintendent? 

-Mr. AA’iateh. Tiie superintendent. 

Commissioner O'Co.nxeli.. Tiie head lioss? 

Mr. AViater. The head hos.s; yes. 

f’ommissioner O'Coxneli.. He told you he liked the union? 

Mr. AViater. Yes. 

Commissioner D'CoNXEi.i.. Did he want to make any arrangement with your 
committee to treat with you as union men or recognize you ns union mtn’l 
Mr. AVi-vteh. The fellows from New York came to start the union—the 
Italians and one Hungarian. 

Commissioner <)'( ’onneu.. Do you think he likes the union now? 

Mr. AA’iater. Yea. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think the lioss likes the union now? 

.Mr. AA'iatek. Yes; he told me at the ofllce; at the gate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lime you talked with him since you have been out 
on strike? 

Mr. AA’iater. Yes; I talked to him nlaiut three weeks after the strike was on. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Hn\e you talked with him lately. In the last week 
or so? 

Mr. AViater. I tnlkeil with him one time. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Have you .seen him or has your committee gone to 
him and tried to get back to work, or make a settlement of your trouble? 

Mr. AA’iatek. The committee was over there last week. Ami lie said he would 
give 20 lents an hour or .$2 for 10 hours. He said he take the men back 
to work. 
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Commissioner O'Conkell. You are tnlkliiR now about tlie Armour iilnnt. 
are you? 

Mr. WiATER. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. I am talUinp about tbe rhemiral iilnut. 

Mr. WiATEH. I don’t know about that; tbat Is too far away. 

Commls.sloner 0’Co.NNKr.T,. Was It the .Armour plant or tbe tbemlcal plant 
where the boss said he llketl yon? Which niann!,'er was it tbat said lie liked 
the union? 

Jlr. WiATEB. The Armour jilant. 

Commissioner ()’Connei,i,. I want to talk about the chemical plant. 

Mr. AVxateb. I don’t know nothing about the cbenilcal jilant. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r,. Where were yon working when the strike occurred? 

Mr. Wiatek. I worked for the Liebig plant. 

Commissioner O'Ccnnell. That Is near the Armour iilaiit? 

Mr. AViateb. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. AA'liere are you working now ? 

Jlr. AViateb. Nowhere. 

Commissioner <)'Co.^’^’KI.t,. AVhere was the last place .\oii worked? 

Mr. AA’iateu. At the Liebig plant. 

Commissioner ()’Connei.i,. Vou <lhl not work in tin' chemical iilant at all? 

Mr. AA’iatek. No. 

Commissioner O’Coa'nei.i.. Oh, you were in this strike over (here? A’oii went 
on strike? 

Mr. AA’iateb. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connki.i.. Then you must ha\e iiceii working for tlie chem¬ 
ical company? 

Mr. AViateb. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There has Ix'en no strike at .Armour’s? 

Mr. AA'iatek. The chemical plant is outside of town, and the strikers ilon’t 
go over there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are working for tlie Lieliig Co.? 

Mr. AViateb. Yes, sir. 

Commls.sloner O’Connell. That is a fertilising company? 

Mr. AA’iatek. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sloner O’Connell. That is one of the )ihints that went out on strike? 

Mr. AViateb. AVllllams & Clyde ami the Liebigs and the cliemical and the 
.Armour plant and Newark—the Newark people was .hist the same ciaupany. 

Commissioner 0'(A)Nnki.i,. AVas it the manager of the fertilizer company told 
you he liked the union? 

Mr. AA'iateb. Didn't I tell you befoi-e I'hiliiis, the suiierlntcudcnt of the 
Armour plant, told me he liked the union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were on a committee to go to the Armour 
plant? 

Sir. AA'iateb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVei.nstock. Up to three months ago you were working in the 
copper plant? 

Mr. Wiatek. No; tliree months. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. 'Three months? 

Mr. AA’iatek. Before election I start to work at Liebig. 

Commissioner AVeinsiock. How long did you work in the copper plant? 

Mr. AA'iateb. Kight years. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. And you made $8 a day there? 

Mr. AViateb. 'Three sometimes ami sometimes more, I make. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And you worked every day In the week—seven 
days In the week? 

Mr. AViateb. Seven days and sometimes more. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Sundays you got $4.00? 

Mr. AViateb. Time and a half. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. 'Thirty days a montli. $3 a day is $$K1, and $L.')0 
extra for four Sundays made $6. Y’oii say that your wife did washing two or 
three days In the wmek, and she got .$1.50 a day when she washed? 

Mr. Wiatek. She never waslKHl when 1 make a little move money—she got 
to wash now. 

Ooinin(R.sloner AA'einstock. AVIieu you were, working in the cojiper she did not 
have to wash? 

Mr. AA'iateb. No. 


t 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. And you pnrned $90 a month, and the clialrinan 
figured out that It cost .vou to live, Including clothing, $70 a month? 

Chairman Wat.sh. I didn't figure that. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Somebody figured it $70 a month. 

Chalrumn W.vi.su. You added a certain anwjunt for clothing yonr-self. 

Commissioner AVkinstook. And you m,ade it $.'>0? 

Chairman AVm.sh. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not want to I)e dictatorial or 
iinytliing of tlie sort, but I notice this afternoon many ne.w people here and a 
disposition to give audible expression to your fecllugs. If it continues we will 
be compelled to adjourn anil clear the hall and only allow a number to come In 
afterwards tlial can lie conti’olled. I am going to ask you to cooperate witli us, 
and if we are to have a fair undcirstandlng of tlii.s testimony we must Imve per¬ 
fect order and no expression wliatsoever. Sometliing may lie said that for tlie 
moment will appear very popular to the amlleuce, and tlien .sliortly thereafter 
sometliing may lie said that you will want to give disapproval to, and you can 
see tlie nwessity for cooperation and for (lie maintenance of tlie most perfect 
order. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You had arrivisl at .$00? 

CImirmnn AA’.\r,sir. AA'Itliout any clothing. 

Commissioner AA einstock. And I added $10 a month, making tlie $70. 

AA''elI. now. tliat would leave you a balance of .$26 a montli tliat you could 
save. If tliose figures are right. How comes It that you could not buy a suit of 
clotlies in .seven yisirs wlien you laid .$20 a month over—a surplus? 

Sir. AVi.vrKii. I sure I got Just money to buy clothes, liut I see folks over liere 
In New York, 1 neier see sucli a tiling wliere I come from; clotlies all the dif¬ 
ferent Iiere and no care for tlieir clothes over here in Now York like tliere. 

Coinnilssloiier AA’eixstock. It you wanted to buy a suit of clotlies you had 
m'oiiey to liny tlieiu, didn’t you? 

Sir. AA’i.vteii. I had; ulien I worked in tlie copper I saved a little money. 

Commissioner AA'ein'stock. Say you would rather sa\e your money, tlien, tlian 
buy clothes witli it. 

Mr. AA'i.vtkii. Certainly. 

Comiiii.ssioner AA'einstock. Hut you coutd ha\e bouglit clotlies if you luid 
wanted to buy tlieni? 

Mr. AVi.vTEit. I just need some; never get no money; just before this last 
inontli I got no money; I didn’t work, and tliat fellow will tlirow me out on tlie 
street; I liave a little money, and I iiay my bills, and this time I got no money, 
and tlie fellow stop my meat, and I got credit from my grocery man. 

Conmilssioiier AA'eixstock. A'ou timk $20 a montli and saved it up? 

Mr. AVi.vteu. I save sometinie.s a couple or a few dollars. 

Commi.ssloner AA'ei.nstock. If you were tlirown out of work you uould Iiave 
this money in a bank to take care of you. 

Mr. AVi.vtek. I don’t have no bank; ki'cii Iioine money; a few dollars. 

Cliairnian AA'.vlsh. AA'lioii Ids wife was conlined he Imd doctor bills; how did 
he pay tlieiii? 

Commi.ssloner AA'eixstim k. I'lie llieory was lie could not liny a suit of clotlies 
on account tiiat lie hud no inoiii'y, and it develoiR'd lie saved money in place of 
buying elotlios. 

Chairman AA’.ri.stt. Commissioner O’Conneil suggests that I ask, so tliat 1 
will not have to go over it and lie may not Iiave to go oter it, wlietlier or not 
he paid for doctor and things like that? 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. No objection to tliat. 

(L'hulrman A\ ai.su. I do not want to carry it any fiirtlier. lUit wlien yon 
made these lietter wages in tlie copiior company were any of your family ever 
sick, and did.yon imve to pay any doctor bills? 

Mr. AVi.vteu. Certainly I have to pay doctor liills. 

Clialrmati AA'Ai.sir. Have you lost any cliiUlreii? 

Mr. AViatek. I lost two children. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. You lost two eliildren, and, of course, you liad to pay tiie 
funeral expenses? 

Mr. Wiateb. I know before about 18 years now. 

Chairman AA’acsii. It is suggested probably tliey were Insured. AVere those 
children insnretl ? 

Mr. AViatkb. One 11 montli.s and one C weelcs I lost. 

Chairman AVacsh. AVhen your wife was confined, having tliese ciiiidreii, you 
had to pay for doctors? 

Mr. AViatbu. Certainly, I had to pay $10. 
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Clmlrmatt Walsh. When yon were making $90 a month, dW yon have any 
fun: did you go to the theater <jr to picture siiows? 

Mr. WiATEB. We got none over there. 

Chairman Walsh. How much, when you were getting these l>etter wages, 
wore you able to save? 

Sir. WiATKH. I don’t understand what you mean. 

tHinirmnn Walsh. How much did you save—you say you saved some? 

Mr. WiATEB. Sometimes $2 or $3, or maybe $5 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. I wlii see If I can straighten this out witli you. The 
I.iebig piant and the W'iiliains & Ciyde piant botii i)eiong to tiie American 
Agricultural & Chemical Co., do they not, or do you know tliat? 

Mr. WiATEs. I don’t understand about that. I heanl a gentleman say the 
AVilliams & Clyde and the Liebig Imd tlie Armour i)lnnt and tiie Newark; I 
don’t know what the company Is, all ferlliizer factories, I lieard, belonge<l to 
the same company, the trust company; that is all I know, because tiie fellows 
did talk over tliere by the meeilng. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money did you liave sa\ed up wlien you lost 
your jol)? 

Mr. WiATKK. 'riurty-five <lollms. 

Clmirman Wai.sh. You had Unit much on Inind? 

Mr. WiATEB. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did not owe anylxMly anytliing? 

Mr. WiATEB. No. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Tliat is all. Witness excu.seil. 

Mr. Hepiuirn. 


TESTIMONY OF HR. A. BARTON HEPBURN. 

f'linirman Walsh. State your name, pien.se, 

Mr. Hkphiik.n. A. Barton Hepliurn—B. Hepluii'n. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where do you reside. Jlr. Hepliurn? 

Mr. IlEi'BiTRN. 203 West Fifty-seventli Street. 

(tlmirnmn Walsh. New York City? 

Mr. Hf.phi'rn. Yes, sir. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Wlint is your business, plea.so? 

Mr. Hepbi'rv. 1 am a dealer in credit—a itanker. 

(tliairmnn Walsh. You are tiie chairman of tlie board of directors. I think, of 
Hie Chiise National Bank, of New Y'ork City? 

Mr. IlErnrRN. Y'es, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. You are a director in tlie American Car & Foundry Co.? 

Mr. HEPnLTRN. Y^, sir. 

(tlialrnian Walsh. And a director in tlie Aiiiericnn Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepbi rn. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. And a director in tiie F. W. Woohvortli Co.? 

Mr. HErauiiN. Y’rs, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And in tlie Iteniin.gton Typewriter Co.? 

Mr. HErntJiiN. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In tiie Soars-Uoeliiick Co,? 

Mr. Hepiu rn. Y'es. 

Clmirman Walsh. And also a nieniber of tlie lioard of trustees of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation? 

Mr. Hepiiuun'. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliert did you liecome a director in tlio American Agri¬ 
cultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. It was soon after tlie panic of 1907. 

Clialrnian Walsh. Did your bank liave sometlilng to do with tlie reorgimiza- 
tlon of tlie company? 

Mr. Hepbltin. It was not reorgnnizeil. Everyboily had dllBculty during tin* 
stringency that exi.sted, and tlii,s company was undercapitalized, and they 
asked me to go on the board to aid them lii increasing their capitalization. I 
told them I could do it Just as well as n banker; I knew nothing of their busi¬ 
ness and could not nftord to give attention to their business. They said they 
did not want that, but they did want some one In the board who could discuss 
the questions with the board as a whole; and I went In the board for tlmt 
reason. 

Chairman Walsh. How muny directors are there of the American Agri¬ 
cultural Chemical Co.? 
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Mr. Hkpiitrn. *U'elI, It is a large boaril*-soine twenty-odd; 1 don't remember. 

Obairmau \Vai,kh. Is there an exeeutlve committee in tlie board? 

-Mr. Hepblk.n. Ytw. 

Chairman Walsh. .\re you a ineinla'r of tlie executive eommlttee? 

Mr. Hepburn. I am not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlio are the members of the exeeutlve committee? 

Mr. Hepburn. The pi'esident of tlie company, Peter It. Ilrndley, and the 
chairman of the board, Itobert H. Bradley, Mr. 1‘resfon, Mr. (ilffonl, and 
Keuo. 1 think. 

(ilialrman Wai.sh. How many are there, Mr. Hepliurn? 

.Mr. Hepburn. M'ell, I don’t know; I am not positive. 

(ihairman Walsh. Have you exer la'rsonally inspected tlie plants of the 
.tmeriettn Agrictiltural Cliemlcal (.'o.? 

.Mr. Mepuuun. No, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. tVhen did you first liear tliere was a strike at llial iilant? 

.Mr. Hepburn. Wlien tlie impers lailtllslied the fact. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tiiat iirior to the dilllculty tliat took place over 
there ? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid yoti learn wliat tlie demands of tlie strikers were? 

Mr. Hepburn. I called uii the olllce itnd asked tlicm aixait the strike atid 
what occasioned it and wliat was Involved. They told me they were striking 
for more pay and less liours, hut tliat tlie matter was not dllllcult—the gist 
of the stntenient was tliat they htul very iiiaiiy applications for employment, 
the dlfliculty was with tlie connnon laliorers, and tliat they thought or hi^etl 
that when tlie strikers realized that there were so tiiany peo|iIe wlio wanted 
their places at the iirices they were jiayiiig that they wottld restime work. They 
said they did not regard the situation us serious. TIa- tiext thing I saw the 
account of the catastroplie over there. i 

('halrntan Walsh. Hid they say how iiitich tlie iiieii were being paid? 

Mr. Hepbub.n. Yes, sir. 

Chairman M'alsh. What did they .say they were hi-ing iiaiil? 

Mr. Hepburn. Hue dollar and sixty ceiit.s. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. One dollar nail sixty cents jier ila.\ ; and did tiny wiy 
what hours they worked? 

Mr. Hepburn. Y'es; I understooil nine hours. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Well, who did jou talk to oxer tlie jilioiie, Jlr, He)iliitrn? 

Mr. Hepburn. Mr. fJiftord. 

Cliairman Walsu. Wlio is Mr. Cifford? 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 lielicxe—he is the vice la-esident of tlie company and also 
a Inxvyer by profession, and tlieir attorney, and actively connected with the 
laanttgement of the conipany. * 

Chairnian M alsh. Hoes he live in Nexv .lersey? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; he llx-es in .Nexv York, 1 can not gixe .xoii his address— 
.lames M. Cllford. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid ,vou or did jou not ask him hoxv iiiaiiy hoars they 
xxere xxorking? 

Mr. Hepburn. In this conxer.sation? 

(thairnian Wai.sh. In this conxi-rsation. 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, iiiy recollection Is tiny staled nine hours, 

Cliuirinnn Walsh. Have you given the substance of tlie conversation tliat 
you had with him? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think so. 

('hiiirnian W.ai.sh. Yon saxv in the pallets that there was a strike in the 
filniit, tiiiij yon were a director in*the jdaiit and culled him uii and asked him 
about the strike? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And he told jmi tlie strike was for more pay and 
shorter hours of work? 

Mr. Hepbitrn. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And he told you the pay the connnon laborers were get¬ 
ting xvns $1.60 iKW day anil the numlier of hours was nine? 

Mr. Hepburn. That Is my recollei’tlon; .ves. 

Chnirman Wai.sh. And that the strike was only among the common laher—• 
no skllleil laborers involved; and that he thought, on account of the very 
great nuniber of men that xvoiild isime to take the strikers’ places, It w’ould 
be of very short duration? Ho .von know whether any of the men on strike 
had had homes there and lived there for any considerable time? 
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Mr. Hepbotn. I know nothing about It whatever. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. How large a iiluee is Chrome? 

Mr. Hepbcbn. I don’t know. 

Chairnmn Wai.hh. Were you ever In Chrome? 

Mr. Hepbuen. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVhat sort of a plant ha.s the .\ineriean .AgrlcnUnral 
Chemical Co. in Chrome? 

Mr. HEPBfHN. I don't know. It has iilants all over the cimnlry, from Maine 
to Texas, more or less. 

Chairman aval’s!!. AA’hat Is the companv capitalized for? 

Mr. Hepupb-X. AVell, they have a hondiHl inilehte,lness, 1 tldnh, of idamt 
li.1.5,000,000. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And do you know wliiit lln“ total, amount of llielr capital 
stock Is? 

.Mr. HEPiirriN. It Is a large amount. They have an antlmrized iirefinred and 
common stock of .$51),000,000 each, and I think there are about $27,000,000 of 
|n-eferred stock Issued, and I should think aliotit .$10,000,0(XI K’ss of the common. 

• Chairman AVai.sii. And the bondeil Indehtoilness Is $1."),000,000? 

Mr. Hepburn. About that. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Does this one company operate all the plants, or iire some 
of the others oiierated by subsidiary companies? 

Mr. Hepbubn. AA'ell, tlie comimny was made up originally by putting togetlier 
a lai'ge number of companies, and they have gone liglit on, tliose si'parate coni- 
(lanles, with tlieir local miinagement In practically tlie same way. 1 am speak¬ 
ing now generally. I know nothing wlmtever about tlie manufacturing iilants— 
never Iiave given any attention to it, further tlian sucli as miglit be I’eported 
to the board. Tlie board only meets four times a year. The memliei’s of this 
lioard refirfesentlng tlie different iilants are widely separated and meet only 
lour times a year. Tlie executive committee is given power—very large 
powers—and they are in, I should tliiiik, practically I'ontinuous .session. 

Cliairnmn AA'alsh. Did you make any attempt to find out whether the de¬ 
mands of the men that Imd been in the employment of fimt company were 
liasetl upon Justice or not? 

.Air. llicpiH'ii.N. I made that iiaiulry after the sliooting there. Then I Irbsl to 
get some further information; lint I found the otlici'rs were very inucli exciteil 
and very mucli surprisisl and wi'i’e in possession of no information, and tile 
matter ended there. 

Chairman W'alsii. AA’lmt attempt did yon make to llnd out, .Mr. llcpiiurn, 
i ft(‘r the .sliooting occurred? 

Mr. HupnuKN. AA'lnit—after? 

Cluilrman AVai.sii. A'es. Did ,\ou call some one o\cr tlie leleplione. or cor¬ 
respond— 

Mr. Hepui'kn (interrupting). Oli. yes; and 1 saw Mr. (lillord and talked with 
I ini about it. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVliere? 

Air. Hepburn. I tliink lie came into tlie iiank. 1 saw 1dm uptown. 

Chairinan AV.vlsh. AA'lierealimits uptown? 

Air. Hepburn. AA’ell, at—we came from tho same college, and I saw iilni at 
an alumni dinner held at Delmonico’s. 

Chairman AV.ai.sh. AVlien was that after tlie sliooting? 

Air. Hepburn. I think it was the 22d or 23d of .Tamiary. 

Chairman AA'alsh. How niuili time laid elapsed betwisni flie lime that you 
heard in this first conversation tiiat Iheri' was a strike on and the time you say 
you were advisetl b.v some one connectctl with tiie company or it came to your 
laiowleilge that a shooting had taken place over there? 

Air. Hepburn. AVliy, I think it was a couple of days; very soon; very little 
difference. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Has the strike ever been discussed in the meeting ot the 
lioard ot directors? 

Air. Hepburn. There li.is been no meeting of the lioard of directors. It meets 
only four times a year. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVIhii was the last meeting of the board of dlrei'tors of 
the American Agrlcnltiiri.l Cliemlcal Co.? 

Aftv Hepburn. AVell, I don’t know. I was not present at tlie last meeting. 
I should think it was some four or five weeks ago. more or le.ss. 

Chairman AValsh. AVher was the Inst meeting prior to that one? 

Air. Hepburn. I can not give you the date, liut they liold them four times a 
year. 


f 
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Chnirmnn W.\fsH. 'Wore you at tbe mewing prior to the last owh four or five 
weeks ago? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Tes; In the fall; early In the fall. 

Chairman Walsh. What reports do the directors of tlmt company receive 
from the management of these various plants? 

Mr. Hepbt'bn. As I told you before, I am on the finance committee, and In 
going through the general business of the company, the reports of the general 
condition—finances of the company, and so forth. They then have reimrts from 
the managers of each of these factories, and it takes a very long time, and I 
do not attend them; I do not stay to them. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. But you would have an opportunity? It Is your privi¬ 
lege, if not your duty, to stay throughout? 

Mr. Hepbctis. I could stay tlH?re: yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What biformation do you have? Are you a stockholder iu 
the American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To wlmt extent? 

Mr. Hephitbs. fine hundred shares. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the value? 

Mr. Hepbltbk. Ten thousand dollars par value. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Do you control any other shares in it? 

Mr. Hepbtbx. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What information do you, either as director or as stork- 
holder, i)Os.sess coueerning the labor conditions in the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepbcbn. None, except we have the Information that is reportcrl. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the report In writing? 

Mr. Hepbvr.n. Why, the reiiorts are made in writing tit tlie general meeting-- 
especially the annual meeting—at the dl\blend meetings—they have four meet¬ 
ings a year. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you receive any reports from the corporations which 
give you any Information regarding labor conditions? 

Mr. Hepbubn. I don't Iblnk so. The execntive committee niny have, but 

I- 


Chairman Walsh. You never saw any? 

Mr. Hepux'bn. No; I have never .se*-n any. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever visittsl the i)lanls to ascertain? 

Mr. Hepbubn. No. 

Chnirmnn AVai.sh. In yonr opinion, lo what extent nre director.s nnd stock¬ 
holders responsible for labor conditions in their plants? 

Mr. Hepbubn. I think lliey are dex idedl.v responsible—wholly responsible. I 
think the board, as a wliole, is rosponsll)le for laltor conditions and all other 
conditions. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. AYIiat scope of autliorlty do you give your executives wHIi 
reference to tlie establishment and maintenance of labor eondltloas? 

Mr. Hepbubn. The executive committee is given—^the salaries of the general 
officers of the company, I think, are fixed by the lioard, and all subordinates 
and all employees are emplt>yed by anil their compensation fixed by the execu¬ 
tive committee. And that is the only arrangement that tienrs upon that ques¬ 
tion as to the fixing of labor conditions—as to the compensation. What were 
the other parts of your question? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, It was the sco|>e of the authority that you give to 
the executive officials to make labor conditions? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Oh, they have full authority—the same authority that the 
board, as a whole, possesses. 

Chairman AValsh. Did I understand you to say that the directors of cor¬ 
porations are responsible for the lal)or conditions in tliem fully? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Well, they are, to an extent. They are responsible for making 
labor conditions proper. 

Chairman AValsh. Did yon hear the te.stlmony of this man who was on tho 
witness stand—Mr. AVlater—this morning? 

Mr. Hepbubn. I beard hbn, but I did not understand very much of It. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ti 7 and interpret part of It. That ho la a man of, 
we will assume It Is true for the purpose of this question, of fine personal 
habits; he does not drink; he does not carouse in any way; he does not chew 
tobacco; and he smokes a pipe; he lias five cldldreu and be gets $l.fiO a day, 
nslng the pick and shovel, and that he works 10 hours u day, not 9; that simply 
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paying for actual food and wants that It costs him $10 a toonth more—that 
Is, not coawlng clothing—to live than he would have received If he workeil 
every day. Do you think such a condition ought to be allowed to exist? 

Mr. Hjepbubn. It seems to me a very low compensation anil tlie eomlitlons as 
yon describe them were most unsatisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Were most unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you feel a full lesponsiliility for it as a dii'e^ ior of 
the company? 

Mr. Hepbuhn. No; I do not. I feel I have (iisi liargeil my duties in tiie selis-- 
tion of the officers and the selection of the eonmilttees and given them that 
autliority and resiionslbillty. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Then, that is, do you toil them not to pay the men but 
$1.60 a day, whether they couid ilve on It or lad? 

Mr. HsrntTBN. Teil them nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean when yon fix the eompen.sation of tlie men you 
nppointed? 

. Mr. Hepbubn. Wlien we select the officers and the committees we assign tiiem 
this task of looking after all these plants all over the country, for the labor 
conditions are very different in different places. In Kloridu, wliere the phos- 
jduite beds are and where help is es.sentlally colorwl, and In MasHuchiisetts. 
where the help Is of an entirely different eliaracter. there is no uniformity of 
conditions, and tliose have to be consi<lcred hy tla* iwople locally In <'Iuirge. 
tinder the snpervl.sion of tlie executive coimiiiltee and tlie ollieers, «ho.twelve 
a salary and who are supposed to look after tliose things. 

Chairman Walsh. Has a director, or has tlie laiard of direelors as a wlinie, 
ever given these executives any Instructions as to wliat lalior eondltloiis siioiild 
be maintained? 

Mr. Hepiiurn. I do not tliink so. 

CImirman W’alsh. Would you feel that you did your full duly if a vast 
number of men worked in your industries and were not iimkiiig living wages? 

Mr. llEPBTiuN. (til tiuit siilijiHt I Mould not feel myself eomiietent to Instruct 
nnylimly. I luive never been brouglit in <-ontaet M itli tlie employment of la'oiile 
in a large May. In different se<-tlon.s of ttie country; personally, 1 would not 
lie competent. Tliese ottier men are snpimsed to lie. Jlo.st of the iiieiiihers 
of this board are jiracthal mamifactiircrs and niarketers of fertilizer. That 
was their business. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I knoM-, Imt a man simply a marketer or a nuimifaelurer 
of fertilizer, Mould lie lane any broiul knOMleilge over you as to Mluit a living 
wage was for ti man? 

sir. Hepburn. He onglit to liave In tlieso different localities. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Are you not on some of tliese foimdiitloiis tliat niidertaUe 
to ascertain wluit muIoms’ iKULsions should lie and Mliat shoiilil lie given for tlie 
support of the family and such matters as that to educate them? 

Mr. Hepburn. We liave tliose general suli.1ects under <-onsideriition; yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And you are on tlie directorate of ihis foum’.atiou? 

Mr. Hepburn. Of tliiit foundation; yes. 

Chairman Waish. As a matter of fact, are not lalxir eoudilioiis tlie only 
matters under the control of executive oflieinhs which are not sulijeel to a close 
audit and cheek of some kind? 

Mr. Hepburn. Labor conditions? 

Chairman W.vlsh. Yes; the conditions of the men Hud work in >our fac¬ 
tories, are they not the only—is not thtit the only thing that you do not 
check up? 

Mr. Hepburn. Labor Is rumliiiiieiilal lo the sueces.s of iiny enterprise, and as 
n mutter of Justice and also of intelligent selllshness it otiglit to be proiterly 
managed and properly paid and properly cured for in oriler that tliey might 
realize the best results. 

Chairman Walsh. It weakens the State terribly, If they are not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. There Is an economic basis—you have learned this from 
your philanthropic actlvltle.s, have you not—tliat there Is an economic basis 
for all of the Ills of mankind, disease, immorality, crime, and everything else 
thst'threatens" the State, is there not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back to the question as I a.ske<l U, do you not ns 
a director In this corporation or in the other industrial cori>onitions that yon 
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are eonnect<^l with, require statements ns follows: A bnlame si^t of profit 
ami loss nceoniit showing In detail the disposition of all fluanclnl matters? 

Mr. Hispbvbn. t'ertnlnly. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Cost production sheet showing comparative cost at dif¬ 
ferent plants in different years? 

Mr. Hupbi kn. Now, that would Involve the item of labor us well; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have one that shows the cost of production? 

Mr. HEPBfB.v. Yes. 

Chairmati Walsh. .Showing the com)inratlvo costs at different plants and In 
differettt years? 

Mr. HEPm iiN. Yes. 

Chairman W.vlsh. And you retjuire ti periodical Inspection of machinery in 
the plants, tin you not? 

Mr. IlEPBt’H.N-. I do not know. I jiresnine .so. I am not a machinist. 

Chairman Walsh. But you re<iulre periodical Inspections of material, do 
you not? 

Mr. Hepblun. I do not know just what you mean Ity that. 

Chairmiin A\al.sh. Moll, all the material, for instance, tlnit the <‘ompany 
manufactures, tiie manufacturing material, the raw material, so that ymi are 
informed in a broad way Just what material is on hand all of the time? 

Jlr. Hepbliin. Tliey have chemists to do that, and make reixa-ts. 

Chairman A\'ai.sh. But they have to make reitorts to you a.s directors; that 
, is correct. Is it not? 

Mr. Hepblrx. Th(>y make reports to the executive committee. I do not 
think they have ever made reiiort to the board in this coriioratlon. 

('hairinan M’at.sh. Slay they not have made ti reitort at some of tiiese meet¬ 
ings when you retired and before the meeting was over? 

Sir. Hepburn. Yes; they may have. 

Chnirmnu W.4 lsh. And they rtsiuire in all these corporations periodical in¬ 
spection or an inventory of all the jiliysleal assets atid nniterial iissets, <lo they 
not? 

Sir. Hepburn. S'es; should. 

Chairman Walsh. Ac(vrding to your own standard.s, what would you con¬ 
sider to Ite proper living conditions as regards the following points: 'I’he proper 
lengtli of workday for labor with pick and .shovel? 

Sir. HEPBLTtN. Well, I do not know. I can not answer that question. It 
tlepemls upon the kind of work, I .should think. I am not ti sludetit on that 
subject. 

(.'hairinan SValsh. SVliat shottld he a yearly income for an unskilled work¬ 
man with a wife and three children? 

Sir. Hepburn. SVell, would you differentiate between- 

Chairman M’alsh. Well, say in the State of New Jersey? 

Sir. Hepburn. SVell, would you differentiate between a man with a wife and 
three children and any other niiin? 

Chairman SS’alsh. I would. 

Sir. Hepburn. As to the wages paid, working alongside of each other? 

Chairman Wai.sh. I am asking yott. If I was hiring, do you mean—if I was 
running llie plant I do not believe, if you ask me the question and you wIslieU 
my answer, I do not believe I would. But I am asking- 

Sir. Hepburn. I wanted to know to understand yotir question. I did not 
ineati to examine you. I’ardon me. 

Chairman SVai.sh. I was asking you now to get at, if jiosslble—for the com¬ 
mission to get at your slandiwint. SVhat do you think shottld be the yearly 
income for unskilled workmen? 

Mr. HepbVrn. Sir. Chairman, I would answer that question with great pleas¬ 
ure if I could, but I have never studied this question. I have not stftdled this 
subject, and I never was brottght in contact with the employment of labor in b 
large way. These boards that I am on I have have been on simply iR^ause 
these corporations have to use tlielr own credit—they have to extend cretllt— 
and a man who Is a dealer In cretllt may be useful to tliem in that way. That 
marks the limitation of my duties in every one of the liiairds I am on—the 
service I can render in resiieet to credit and finance. 

Chairman Walsh. But when you went on yon expected to assume the reei^- 
sibillty that went with .sucli membership, did you not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the public naturally would assume that tliat would be 
the case? 
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Mr. HepHtin. Yes. 

Ohairuitm Walsh. Have you any iiifonuatloii as to what .slionkl be the yearly 
Income for unskilled workmen; for Instance, a man and bis wife? 

Mr. Hepbubn. I have not. I haven’t any knowledge u])on which to base an 
opinion. 

Chairman M'alsh. What should be the couiiiensatlon for an industrial acci¬ 
dent Involving, first, the loss of an arm? 

Mr. IlEPBt'RN. Oh, well, I can’t answer that. 

(Tialrinan Walsh. And, second, the loss of both eyes? 

Mr, HEPm^RN. It ought to he ample. 

Chairman Walsh. And, third, the loss of life—to the survivor? What com¬ 
pensation should be made to the survivor—the dependent? 

Mr. Hepbi'kn. Those are matters of legislation In various .States. They are 
matters that are fixed In the practices of different countries like Germany, for 
instance, I ilo not recall what their requirements are, but 1 am a great ad¬ 
mirer of the German system in doing things, I should presume they had It 
about right. I can not help you any, if yon need information on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh, Acconllng to your own standards, what sbonhl be the age 
and conditions uniler which children should be employed in any industry? 

Mr, Hepbi'bn, Well, the conditions ought to be favorable and the age ought 
to be sufllciently advanced .so that the employment could not In any wise inter¬ 
fere with their projuT growth ami developna'iit. 

Clndrinan Walsh. IIow man.v years would yon say—what age? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, I do not know. I do not know how'to answer tlijt, 
either. There tire families In this town who depend more or less upon tfielr 
children in .selling i)apers on the street. I was for ].■) years treasurer of the 
Children’s Aid Society, and we had thirty-odd schools here. T’he school body 
was made up mainly of children who couhl not get int<i the public schools. 
The i)ublie schools lock the doors at 5 minutes before 9. and the children could 
not get there because they were employed In helping supiiort the family; they 
helped make their living by selling papers and otherwise. That may be wrong. 
Tho.se children ought to be in the public schools, hut if they were deprived of 
such work If would still further deia-ive their families of siiiiport. It Is a 
(liiestion that will be extremely dltli<'ult to regulate by a general postulate, and 
I think that every case or class would ha\c to be jndgml by Itself. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If you were convim'cd that labor conditions In any of the 
corporations in which yoti are interested were such that the workmen were 
unable to snpiiort their families without putting their wives and younger chil¬ 
dren to work, what action as a direct<u' would you take? 

Mr. IIepul'hn. Well, I would try to Imiu'ove the condition. 

Chairman Walsh. .Inst restate. What w<mld you do as a director? 

Mr. Hepburn. What would I do as a director? 

Chiiirman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. HKPRfR-N. I .shotdd call uiion the committee, the iteople In charge of the 
matter, for a report of comlitlons first. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 think you better do that in this case and in lids particular 
happening here. 

Cluilrman Wai.sh. We are proceeding—w<‘ will fumble along In our own 
way about this; hut If you will kindly- 

Mr. Hepburn. I mean by that, that yon will get some people here who can 
give positive exidlclt answers, which I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like. If you will permit me, not to state what the 
Iiresent intention of the committee is—not that we have anything to withhold 
that we do not want to give out, but because they have announced publicly 
that until after the State authorities get through with the criminal Investiga¬ 
tion that Is being made nothing will be done. So In the meantime, if you 
will just say what you would do as a director—I am not confining It to this 
corporation, because I see you are on a number of them—but If you were con- 
vlncetl that labor conditions In any of the corporations were such that the 
workmen were unable to support their families without putting their wives 
and younger children to work, what would you do? I believe you said first 
you would call upon the executive officials to ascertain what truth there was In 
the charges. What next? 

Mr. Hepburn. Ascertain the facts, ascertain the possible remedies, and If 
We could not continue the business without such conditions, I think It would 
be better to abandon the business. 

38819’—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 9 -10 
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Chairman Wai.sh. IVero you ever present at a meeting of the #ireetors, of 
any of the corporntloiw of which you are a director, at which labor policies to 
be pursuctl by the corporation, either during strikes or during normal times, 
were discussed? 

Mr, Hkpiiurn. No; I do not remember of any .strike in any of the corpora¬ 
tions that I was ever connected with that I can recall now, except this one. I 
do not believe the subject ever was discuRse<l. 

Chairman AV.vi.mh. You are a director In that plant or were In 1912? 

Mr. IIepuurn. What plant? 

Chairman W.\LSu. Tlie American Agricultural Cliemlcal Co., of Cliroine, 
N. ,T.? 

Mr. Hepbitun. Y'os. 

Cliairnmn W.vnsH. Did you know there was a strike tliere in 1912 in which 
one man was kllleil and two were seriously wounded? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou did not read (hat in the newspa)>er,s? 

Mr. Hepbubn. At what time did it octair? 

Chairman W.vi.sh. At what time? 

Mr. Hepburn. No ; I did not know it. 

Chairman W.vlsh. To refresh your memory, in (he nionUi of .Tune, 1012. 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not think I w.is in this country tiieii. I was just abotit 
returning from Africa at tlmt time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long hud you been in .Africa? 

Mr. Hepbiirn. -Four montlis. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you went to Africa Iji 1012- 

Mr. Hepburn. I was abroad four months I mean. 

Chairman Walsh. Abroad in 1012, Hid you know tin' working liours in tlie 
fertilizer plant of the American Agricultural Cliemlcal (V>., in Chrome, N. .T., 
were 12 hours? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; I did not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know tlmt la-ior to .Tune, 1012, tlmt tlie work day 
in the plant at Chrome, the fertilizer plant of your company at Chrome, N, .1., 
was 12 liours, and the wages .$1.80 for 12 hours, and that tlie men went on a 
strike and out of tlmt strike tliey sliorteiied liours, reiluced the liours to 10 
hours tier day, and rnlsetl their wages to ?2 per day, and tlmt during tlie strike 
there was one man killed and two wounded? 

Mr. Hepblirn. I did not. 

Clmirmau Walsh. And did you ever hear tlmt was true, that this nmii was 
killed and tliese otliers wounded tiy the lire of special deputy slieriffs or guards 
of your company? 

Mr. Hepbithn. No. 

Chairman Wal,sh. In wliicli corporations in uliieli yon lire interested, Mr. 
Hepburn, are tlie etnployi'es organized into labor unions? 

Mr. Hepburn. I couldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you oiiserved tlie efiect of sucli orgaiiizallon niKiii 
the men and tlie owners of tlie industries? 

Mr. Hepburn. I have never liad any opiiortiinity. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever studied tlie iiiiestion whicli seems to lie dis¬ 
cussed a groat deal, and the geiitlenien Imve expre.s.sed their views, as Mr. 
KIrchwey tills morning did? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; I heard the close of Ids testimony. No; I never Imve. 
Of course, I have rend upon tlie .suliject, hut I have not formulated any 
theories. There are so many men who are students of those tilings, men of 
ability and character and force studying it, that I much prefer to take tlieir 
views. I haven’t any views on the subject to pi-e-sent. 

Chairman Wai-sh. What is your attitude towiu-d the orgaiiizallon of em- 
idoyees for their own protection and the advancement of their own interests? 

Mr. Hepburn. Perfectly proiier. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what information or exiierienco Is this attitude bnseil 
that It Is perfectly proper for them to organize? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Common justtce. 

Chairman Walsh. Common justice. What is your attitude toward permitting 
union organizers who are not employed by your coiiKiratlon to address em¬ 
ployees and others, and to carry on their work without Interference? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Well, under what circumstances? While they were at work? 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of the plants when their liours of lalior ate over? 
•Mr. Hepburn. There is certainly no objection to dclhg It at a proiier time. 
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Rtider proper*cU’cumstances. I can conceive Unit It uiiglit be done ni Improper 
times. I believe In free siieecU, and free action so fur as It may be bud. 

Chairman Walsh. As a result of yonr observation and exiierleni'e, Mr. Uep- 
buru. do you believe that industrial dlsconlent in America Is increasing or de¬ 
creasing? 

Mr. Hepdubn. I think It la Increasing—has been for the la.st lo year.s. say. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you think thhs la so, Mr. nopburu? Why la it so 
In your opinion? 

Mr. lIia>uuBH. You mean what Ima produced It ? 

Chairman Walsh. Yea; what has produced It? 

Mr. IlEPBUBN. Well, there is the extension of liberty of action, and the dc\el- 
opuient of Individuality and the sen.se of IndlvldualUy which has taken iiluce 
in politics and In business the world over; and people have come to aB.sert them¬ 
selves. The doctrine of hereditary government, which e\erybody accepted a 
few. years ago. Is being dLscoiiuted and done away with in almost all nations, 
and we have gone back to the foundations, and 1 think the Increased wages, 
the increased wealth—I use that dangerous term wealth—the Increased meitns 
of subsistence, of living and enjoyment which people have attained; the farmers, 
for instance, with their enormous crops, and other branches of industry. 'They 
have come to have more and to want more, and the increased ethcioncy of ma¬ 
chinery, which tn’ovldes so many tldugs .so cheai)ly and brings tlicm within llie 
range of ordinary workmen—things which were luxuries to people of ordinaiy 
wealth or altluence 25 years ago. The fact that so many of these things are 
attainable, and the natural desire to have more which is born of the proptR' 
.•imbitlon of ever.vmie, lane licgotten a siiivit of restlessness—that is, I ddh^ 
cpiite like tlie word “ restlessness,” but a spirit of self-assertion, a spirit of am¬ 
bition, a spirit of actiuisiilon, wliatever it may l>e, whicli makes eacli inilividual 
and each class of individuals desirons of participating in a greater degree in the 
good tlnngs of tlie world, if I may be understood by tliat exin-ession. I think 
thiit fairly covers what I have to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would be your oi)inlon or what is your opinion re¬ 
garding the social desirability of heavily endowed foundations with .self-periwtu- 
ating boards of trustees as a method of dealing with social ills? 

Mr. IlEPuinx. My judgment is that it would he very effective and very help¬ 
ful as an element In the general imdte-ui) of the aB’airs and intluenco of the 


(iovernment and peoiile. 

Citairmau W.VLsn. Wiien di(l you IxM-ome a member of tlie governing board of 
tiie Uockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Hepbukn. Well, May oi' June of last .war. 

Chairman Walsh. 1914? 

Mr, Hbpbubn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who w.is 11 invited yon to InKoim! a memher? 

Mr. HEaJBUBN. The letter was addressed to me by the luesUlcnt of tlie board, 
in behalf of the board. 

fUiali-man Walsh. Wlio was that? 

Mr. Hkpbl'BS. John !>. Itockefeller, jr. 

Chairman Walsii. Now. wlial eonsideratloiis, Mr. llepbnrn, led .von to accept 
the invitation? , , 

Mr Hepbukn. A belief that the funds with which the foundation was en¬ 
dowed could be productive of very great and lasting benelit to mankind, and a 
desire to contribute what I could by i>articii>allng in the labors which were inci¬ 
dent to the administration of the fund. 

Chairman Walsii. Had you rend the charter of the foundatmu before yon 
became a member? 

Mr. Hepbubn. It was Incorporated in the letter. , . 

Chairman Walsh. And were the eonstitntlou and by-laws likewise snl.mltted 
to you? , ^ 

Mr. Hepbubn. I don't think so—not at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. The law creating tlie hotly was nieorimrated in tlie letiti . 

Mr. Hepburn. Was quoted. 

Chairman Walsh. Was quotetl In tlie letter? 

Idtr HlEPBUHN* Y©?. 

Chairman Walsh! Please state briefly the purpose of the Rockefeller Foundii- 
tiOIL . , 

. Mr. Hzpburn. I think that was very well stateti by Mr. Oreene; much belti‘i‘ 
than I could state it. . , . , * *. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to l>e perfectly frank, the ooinniisslon tiesires ta 
gather your own conception of it. You are a trustee and charged with aduiinls- 
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torlng ft TPry Inrge nmonnt of funils per year nnd taking care of the capital, and 
we would like lo get your conception of it. What Is the purpose of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation? 

Mr. IlEPBvnN. The purpose was to be of benefit to mankind along the lines 
which individuals cmdd not pursue because of the exi)ense Involved, and which 
the (Government would not pursue because It seemed to be against governmental 
policy. I refer to the amount expended in medical research and in the study¬ 
ing <)f di.seftse, and various other matters which our Government has not 
undertaken aiul which I believe to be very essential to the welfare of mankind. 
And then the educational question—the question of education In Its higher 
sense, and especlall.v idong lines of research, differentiating somewhat from 
what the General Education Board would do or contribute to. And then any 
otlier question that might come up. They have sent if 1 .(KX),0(X) for the relief 
of the Belgians over there who have suffered in this war; nnd they would 
have equal right to use the funds for anything else tliat made for the benbfit 
of mankind. In tlie case of any enormous calamity, wldch I regard this war 
to be. nnd consequent suffering on the part of people entirely innocent of any 
part in bringing .about tlie suffering, and various other matters that we may 
conceive of now, and those wldch the changing conditions of the future may 
pre.sent tiiid which we can not foresee now. I think it is extremely important 
to have a large fund of that kind under the control of good men who can meet 
the varying conditions of life its tliey prcstait tlieinselves willi our advancing 
-civilization, and contrihiite to the welfare of mankind as uuiy seem best and 
w^st under the circumstances of (‘ach age, each era, or eai li year. 

rhalrman AV.tt.su. Up until a very slioit time ago I Isdieve the oflices or 
headquarters of tlie Rockefelli>r Foundation liavc been at ltd Broiidway. New 
York City? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Ghairman AV.\t..s]i. How many meetings Imve you iitlendi'd since JIa,\, 11114? 

•Mr. Hepburn. Well. h>t me st-c—four, I think. 

Uliairniiin Walsh. How long were you there (Vich time? 

Mr. Hepruiix. The nas'tings gtsKTally bt'gin at Id o'clock and last iill day. 
They are very hard-working meetings. I assure yon of that. 

Uhalrnatn Wai.sh. Remain there all day meeting together? 

Mr. Hepburn. Except to go out to lunch. 

(''hairinan AValsh. Except when you go onl to lunch? 

Mr, Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Now, betwi'on times, bidween these four meetings at 
wliich you have been tliere, liow do you keep in touch with the board’s work? 

Jlr. ilKPBTTiN. Only by CiUisultation and conference at times iind perhaps not 
at all. The executive committee is in charge, and their re|>orts are made to 
the g(‘nei-al board, and tln \' proceed under the general dlrivtlons of the board. 

Chairman W.ti.sit. .4s a matter of fact, the executive committee, between 
the meetings, conduct the operations and report to you at (he meetings? 

Mr. Hepburn. Tlait Is right. 

(Giairman Walsh. And any c(mversation you would have might be a casual 
one—to meet .somebody or something of that kind? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; and I might be specially consulted. 

Chairman AYalsii. .4nd you have been at four meetings? 

.Mr. Hepburn. I have been at all the meetings since I have b(‘pn a member. 

Chairman Walsii. When did you first hear the exectitive committee had 
made an arrangement with Mr. Mackenzie King to conduct an investigation 
into Industrial relations of the country? 

Mr. Hepburn. The question of midting an arrangement with him was brought 
forward for discussion in the hoard before It was made, and canvn.ssed pro 
nnd con. and Information sought in regard to Jlr. King by different people— 
different members of the boaril. 

Chairman WAtsit. That meeting was on -August 13. I believe? 

Mr. Hepburn. I can not tell you the date. 

Chairman WAtsii. What is that? 

Mr. Hepburn. I presume so; I can not tell you the date. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you know prior lo that meeting that Mr. Mackenzie 
King had held a meeting with Jlr. .T. F. Welborn, the president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and Jlr. .John I>. Rockefeller, Jr., Mr. .Terome D. Greene, nnd 
Mr. John H. Rockefeller, sr., at Tarrytown? 

Jlr. Hepburn. No. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you know at that time that Mr. Mackenzie KIiik 
had made any study of the conditions or given any advice with respect to the 
troubles existing In the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In Colorado? 

Mr. Hepiivkn. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anything said about It In the meeting of the board 
of directors at the time the question of employing Mr. King was up for dis¬ 
cussion? 

Mr. Hepbi-kn. I don’t think the Colorado strike was ever mentioned at any 
mwting of the board at which I have been pi-esent. 

Chalrihan Walsh. Jlay you not be mistaken about that, Mr. Hepburn. I 
see the meeting that my attention has been culled to was a meeting of the 
executive committee on August I.*?. Were you on the executive commlttc'c? 

Sir. Hepbubn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t it a fact that no meeting of this board was held 
between May 27 and November .'5—no; October. Isn’t It a fact that you were 
not present at any meeting of Ibis boanl between May 27, 1914, and October 
21, 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. Quite likely. There was a long Interval thorp. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you say. Mr. Hepburn, that Mr. Mackenzie King was 
under discussion ns early ns May 27, 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. I would init undertake to fix any dates of the meetings. I 
haven’t them In mind. lint the question of employing Mr. Mackenzie King was 
uialcr discussion, and the matter was canvassed pro and con, and information 
ns to his laist work, so far as known, was disclosed—at that time he had.'hot 
been (“inploytal; no arrangement had l>ccn made. What I mean to say is that 
this discussion was preiiminary to the arrangement made with biin, and might 
have been In Ma.v or might have betm- 

Chairman IVALsit. Was the arrangement nnide at a beard meeting? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh. no; It was made b.v- 

Chairman IValsii (interrupting). Sir? 

Mr. IlEPnrr.x. No. It was made iiy the cxccntive comntittee—or maile by 
the ofllc<‘rs nnder the general approval of the hoard. Everybody seemed to 
think he was the most deslrahle man to secure. 

Chairman Walsh. AVho finally hired Mr. Mackenzie King? IVlio finally 
employtsl him? 

Mr. Hepburn. That I could not answer. I do not know who made the 
•arrangenn'iit with him. 

Chairman IValsh. You do not know who made the arrangement with him? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman IVai.sh. Or you do not know what instructions were given him? 

Mr. HEPP.URN. No. 

Chali'inan W \i,sii. And you have never learned yet? 

Air. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman M’alsh. .And you simply know in a general way that he is to 
inquire into industrial relations? 

Mr. Hepburn. Tlicre were no directions given him—abs<»lutely none. He 
was employed because of his success in dealing with lahor problems In 
Canada, and because it was thought that if he made a survey of the labor 
situation he would present to the foundation a report which would be helpful 
In enabling them to determine what to do. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you ever talk to him? 

Mr. Hepburn. Alackenzle King? 

Chairman Waisii. A’es. 

Mr. Hepburn. I have, recently. 

Chairman AValsh. Since this hearing has been on? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman AA’.\t.sh. About the subject of the hearing? 

Air. Hepburn. No. AVell, I won’t say that. AVe sat together here. We have 
been paying a good desd of attention to you during the past three nr four 
weeks. I have sat here with this group and we have passed casual remarks, 
I suppose, about what was going on. 

Chlannnn AA’alsh. You met him here ns an auditor In this hearing? 

Air. HEPBiutN. I was introduced to him In yonr presence. 

Chairman AValsh. I had forgotten that. Did you see the answers which 
the foumlatlon submitted to this commission before they were sent to the 
commission? 
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Ml-. Hei’bubx. I (Ud not. 

Chairman W.^lsh. Did you see the publicity matter which appeared i-egard- 
ing the foundation during last autumn, as shown in tlie e.\hibits, uiul the 
answers to this commission before it was given to tlie press? 

Jlr. Hepuuun. I did not. 

Clialrman W.clsh. What have you to do with tlie fluaucing of tlie founda¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Notliing. Let me understand just wliat you moan by tliat. 
Cliainuan Walsh. Well, I am going to ask you tlie questions specitiially as 
tliey are printeil liere. Is your advice souglit about the placing or .selling or 
transferring of the securities of the foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. It never lias liei-u. I don’t tliink tliere liaie lieen any .sold. 
Chairman Walsh. Wliut part of tlie total .securities lield by the foiiiuhition 
are tlie securities of tlie Colorado Fuel it: Iron Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. I could not answer. 

Chairnian W.vlsh. What part of tiie total secnriiies helil by tlie fouiidalion 
are the .smirities of the Aiiiorican Agi-icultural Clieinical (to.? 

Mr. IlEi'BUBN. I don’t know tlial tliey form any part. 

Chalrinan W'alsh. W'hat part of tlie s<s-iiritic.s are tlie securities of tli,- 
Standard Oil or tlie subsidiary oil coiniiiinles-; 

Mr. Hepburn. There is quite au aniouiit of them. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did you read in the public press tlie .suggestion tint some 
of the si'curities were the securities of the American Agricultiiral Chemical Co.'.' 

Mf. IIepbubn. W'ell, I have had the list, and some may liave liceii in tliere; 
but it was quite au extensive list, and I don’t remember. 

Chairnian W’alsh. Did yon eier hear the suggestion liei'ore il was made in (lie 
question I have asked you that some of tlie .securities in tlie Itockefeller I’omida- 
tion w-ere the securities of the American Agricultur.il Clieinical Oc. of 
Chronie, N. J.? 

Mr. IIepbuhn. No. , ■ , 

Cliairniau W’alsh. Ilaie any of llie .si-curities lost hr bool: i.ilae .since ihcy 
were given to the foundation, do you know? 

Mr. IIEPBUIIN. No; 1 could not answer tliat. That would liuM- to be answered 
by n comparison of market values witli dates. 

Chairnian W’.vlsh. Do you consider it important tliat you. as a trusiee, slionid 

know that’/ ... 

Mr. Hepburn. No. Wo own tlio securities, and tlie riiictmitious in Hie lalin- 

are not af all iiiaterial. 

Chairnian Walsh. Well, if you felt tliat tlie sccnnlies were decreasing or 
conttmiing to decrease—say, for instance, the piim-Iine swurlties—would you 
recommend selling IheniV 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 think I should. . 

Chairman W'alsh. I>o you consider that Hie fonialation is fice to sell scciin- 

ties at any time? 

Mr. Hepburn. Porfeotly so. Tiioy iiave Halt power. 

Chairman Walsh. If securiiics were to be sold, how are lliey sold under 
your mheme of orgiiiilEiitiou? 

Mr. IteBUKN. If tliey were to lie .sold, they would follow Hie usual coiii.se of 
marketing securities, I presume; they are listed. , , ^ 

Chairnian Walsh. Is there any policy on ttie part of the fonudatioii as to the 

details of selling securities? . 

Mr. Hepbubn. Tliey have never, so far as I know, coiitemplute<l selliug secuii- 
ties; the question has not been discussetl. i au » 

Chnirmnu W'alsh. Tlie triilli of tlie iimtter i.s—I will ask yon if the truth of 
the matter is not that those securltie.s, so far us tiieir sale is concerned, are con¬ 
trolled by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr.V , , , ,, u , * .u 

Mr. IlEPBtTRN. No, sir: I understand it is ahsolntely within tlie coutrol of the 

trustees of the foundation. u „ 

Obairman "Walsh. Have you not delegated tluit power to the flnauce com¬ 
mittee under the by-laws—the trustees as a wliole’; 

Mr. Hepburn. To the finance committee? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn, I can not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon ever read the by-laws? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlie constitution? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. I will ask you If It is not a fact that the finance eoni- 
mlttee, consisting of Mr. Rockefeller's sou; Mr. Starr J. Murt>hy, of Mr. U<K-ke- 
feUei'’s personal staff; and Mr. Jerome I). Greene, as the secretary, and formerly 
a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s [lersonnl staff, may sell any part of the bonds 
or shares or notes or other forms of investment held by the foundation? 

Mr. Hei’bubn. Yon mean that the executi\e committee may? 

Chairman Walsh. The finance committee. 

Mr. Hkpbcbn. Very likely they have that power. It would be necessiiry to 
give them that power in the by-laws for this reason: If they were to sell them 
the sale would have to be accompanie<l by a certified copy of a resolution of 
authority, and that authority is commonly placed In the by-laws of various cor¬ 
porations, even though its use may not be at all contemplated at the time; but 
that is a usual precaution. 

Chairman Walsu. This proix'rty is all exemiit from t.axatloii? 

Sir. UneiiuiiN. 1 think so. 

Chairman W.vlsii. Have you ever rtgure<l what the tax would b<* uihmi that 
property, the income tax, or any tax that might be asse.s.sed against if/ 

Mr. Hepbl'bn. I have not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wouid it be approximately .$;{00,000? 

Mr. Hepbuk.'i. I could not say. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. If it was, would not the (lovermnent, the i>e<)i)le, ns rei>- 
resented by their Government, have a direct money interest to that extent 
in the foundation? 

Mr. IlKCBiruN. They have a direct money interest now to an extent gi-eater 
than whatever tliat might he lavause of wiiat tlie foumtatlon is doing for the 
public. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I am Jinst fissuming for the sake of this question that 
that is what the tax would be, because 1 have not been able to have that figured 
as yet. Is it not a fact that if the Government wa.s exempting taxation upon 
its proiierty to the extent of .$300,000 a year that the public ought to have at 
least one direct representative in the board of trustei's? 

Mr. IlEPnuKN. I am not preitared to say that. The theory upon which all 
prop<*rty of that character is exempt from t.nxation is that It is doing a public 
service, and the public good it might do would be impaired to the extent of the 
taxation. 

Chairman Wal.sii. I will ask if you are famllitir with this provision in tiie 
by-law of the Rockefeller Foundation | reading 1: 

“The finance committee shall have p(ov<‘r to mal;e investments and to change 
the same and may from time to time .sell jairt of the Imnds, shares, or notes 
or other forms of investment held by the corporation, or any rights or privi¬ 
leges that may accrue thereon. In making investments or changes of Invest¬ 
ments all of the members of this committee shall be consullwl when that is 
reasonably practical, but the committi'c shall bo deemed to la* in ciaitimams 
session, and may act without formal notice of meeting, and the .loint action 
of any two members shall be valid and binding.” 

Did you know that was a provision of the by-laws? 

Mr. Hjepuubn, I have read them. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the two members might Ite Mr. Greene and Mr. 
,Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., or Mr. Murphy and Mr. .lohn I>. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Now, is It probable that a pcr.sonal emidoyee of the founder would not I)e 
gretitly influenced by any suggestion coming from his cotrustee, who was a son 
of the founder-coming down to the quesliou of what ixuhaps would be the reid 
power of disposition? 

Mr. Hepbitkx. So far as the members of that Isiard are concerntxl, I do not 
think that any wouhl be influenced against their better Judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. Might that be true if the memlMjrship were ehaugcxl and 
men of less resolute characters substituted for those now on the Iward? 

Mr. Hepbhbn. I think that Mr. Rockefeller is the last man in the worhl that 
would .seek to do anything that was not eminently in the interest of the pur¬ 
poses of the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. HBPBtntN. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Chairman Walsh. Or Mr. .lohn I>. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Hepburn. I am siteaklng of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; I do not know 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., so well. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you see Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., lust? 
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Mr. HKPBtTiN-. I hnve sppn Mr. Jolm D. Rockefellw, sr., but once,' mill that 
ivas 1!0 years ago—15 or 20 year,s ago. 

Uhalruinn Walsh. Ami so far as his purposes or conduct in connection with 
tlie foundation is concerned, you know it only through hearsay? 

Sir. Hkpburn. Yes. 

Clialrinan Walsh. Which of tlie banks with which you are concernisl liold 
deposits from tlie foundation? 

Sir. IlEPBUHN. None. 

Ciniinnan Walsh. In wlmt banks do tliey carry casli? 

Mr. IlKpnrKN. I do not know; I simply know tliey do not carry them in 
mine. I wish tliey did. Tliey have moved into tlie same building tliat we 
occupy, and perliapa they will later. 

('Iiairman Walsh. It would lie considered a good account liy hankers, 
would it? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think so; yes. 

('iiairman Wal.sh. Have you ever made an analysis of what you could do 
under tills foundation, under tlie autliorlty of this foundation? 

Mr. Hepiu.'hn. (inly as we liave considered the various propositions that 
lia\e come before us, and a great many have been submitted. We considered 
wliat we miglit do as to those. You mean as to tlie range of posslliilit.x ? 

(Chairman Walsh. Y’es. 

Sir. Hepbuu.n. No. 

C'liairinan Walsh. You simply know your imwers are very wide and your dis¬ 
cretion as to wliat are tlie best Interests of mankind—tliat they are iiroad and 
unlimited? 

Sir. Hepburn. Yes. 

('halrman Walsh. And, of course, tliere miglil lie a difference of opiiiinn as 
to what was for the liest interest of niaiikind? 

Sir. Hepburn. Conceivably, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you faaiiliar witli the safeguards, if they niiglit be 
called sucli, in tlie act passed by tlie House of Uepresentallvea in .Tanuary, 
1913, whicti tlie secretary of tlie foundation said in a statement to the Senate 
tliat lie cordially approved of? 

Mr. Hepburn. No, sir; I am not familiar wilh it at ail. 

Chairnian W.vi.sh. Y'ou have not read those? 

Sir. Hepburn. No, sir. 

('Iiairman Walsh. Have ^on heard of tiiat since lids commission starled this 
investigation? 

Mr. Hepburn. No, sir. 

Chairnian Walsh. I>o you think tia're siionid lie any provision limiting the 
accumulation upon this foundation? 

.Mr. Hepburn. The accumulation of funds? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not think .so, Jlr. Clialrman; you can not have anything in 
this world lietter than men. Tliere is no system or law or statute or purpose 
which at some time and some point does not depend for its proper execution 
on men, and you can not have anything better than men. 

('hiiirman Wal.sh. Ho you believe in tlie system of wliat we might call inter¬ 
locking directorates in tlicse clmrltaltie foundations—tlie stinie persons serving 
upon several of these boards? 

Mr. Hepburn. AVhy, yes; that seems to me indispensable. Many of tlie 
trustees give their services gratuitously, and with others their service is con- 
tlmums and they receive salaries, and naturally their work is Interlocking; 
that Is, all in tlie same general ptirixise. 

('halrmnn Walsh. Would yon agree wltii President Eliot in his statement 
tliat perhaps there are not enough aide and willing men to give their time to 
supply these foundations without overlapping some? 

.Mr. Hepburn. Yes; and tliese men working along together I think work 
more effectively. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat is the particular qualification wo\ild you say that 
should go to make up n trustee for a foundation of this kind, a wide social 
vision and knowledge of conditions in Industry and in business, philanthropy, 
or what? 

Mr. Hepburn. All of those. They should be made up Just as you make up 
a board of directors, of men possessing different qualifications, men whose Judg¬ 
ment would be good in regard to one branch of work, and other men whose 
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jiulgnient would be good In other branches, .so Ibat they would make up a har- 
tiionlous and symmetrical w'hole. 

Chairman Walsh. Assuming that for some reason the present trustees should 
be no longer upon the board, through death or reslgtiation or .some other cause, 
ami If the next board of trustees desired to exercise undue Influence upon 
editorial opinion, upon universities and colleges, upon labor leaders, upon 
legislatures and leaders of thought—are they In u position, by the placing or 
withholding of money, to exercise .such Influence? 

Mr. Hepbuen. With the publicity going on in this world, I do not believe they 
would be. I think that any attempt of that kind would be soon dlsi'overed 
and they would be so thoroughly discredited that it would react. It is not prob¬ 
able, but, of course, all things are po.ssihle. 

Chairman Walkii. Might stich Influence he exercised by executive oflicers, or 
executive commlttc'es without the fact being known to the trustees or to the 
public? 

Mr. Hepbl'en. That la not at all probable. All things are ]iosslble, but I do 
not think that is a probable danger. It does not seem to me it Is. 

Chairman IValsh. Commissioner C.arretson has a ipiestion or two to ask you. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Mr. Hepburn, in answer to a question I under¬ 
stood you to say that you consldere<l foumlalions of this character very helpful 
as a means of settling social ills. Do you ix'gard the regulation or the settling 
of social ills as a governmental function or not? 

Mr. llEPBUKN. Yes; It is a governmental function. Itut as good citizens we 
sliould help the Government in every way we can. 

Commissioner Gaekhtson. That is an obligation that lies upon every <'ltizen 
whether la; he native horn or a person who has acquired naturalization. 

Mr. Hkpbubn. Ye-s. 

Commissioner (iARRETsoN. If it is good, proper, and helpful for the Goviq-u- 
inetit to delegate one of its functions to a private agency, why should it not 
(ontract out its other fuuctions to private agencies, ns, for instance, France 
has farmed out taxation under the Crown. 

Mr. Hkpbprx. Taxation has betui farmed out in a number of countries and 
it worked haill,v. TTie Government does farm out its functions. It has a 
governimmtal duty to provide highways and ti'an.sportatlon and it farms that 
out. 

ttommissioner Garretsox. Y'ho has it farmed it out to? 

Mr. IlEPnfRN. To the railroads. 

(kunmlssioner Garretsox. Highways? 

Mr. Heprurn. Yes; railroad highways. 

Mr. Garketson. You mean in that sense? 

Mr. Heprt'rn. Yes. 

Commissi<pnpr Garretsox. And is there not a strong temlp'icy to resume that 
function at the present time? 

Mr. IIeprttrn. I think there is. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Has not the farming out of that branch to pri¬ 
vate agencies brouglit conviction that the governmental agency should be per¬ 
formed by a private agency? 

Mr. Hepri-rx. I did not get the gfst of y<air question. 

t'ommissioner G.vrretsox. Has not the farming out of that branch—trnns- 
portatitpii, distribullon—brought convincing evidence that the function Is 
properly performable by a private agency in all directions? 

Mr. Hepbubn. It has not been properly performed In all respects by private 
agencies. Everybody knows that. But many believe, and I am one, that 
it is better performed in this way, under supervision, than it would be if the 
Government were to take them over. 

Conmiissioner Garretsox. lYould you go so far as to hold that the Govern¬ 
ment should delegate the etlucatlonal powers to a private agency entirely_ 

that Is, the “entirely” applies to educational agencies. 

Sir. Hepburn. No, sir; I certainly wotild not. You mean the public 
schools—the etlucntional system? 

Commissioner Garretsox. Yes. 

Sir. Hepburn. I certainly would not. 

Commissioner Garretsox. As well ns the higher system? 

Sir. Heprxtrn. Well, the distinction is this: It Is'the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to educate Its citizens or to provide them with the facilities for educa¬ 
tion up to a certain point, and they do that in the public schools. But the 
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progress of every country calls for liiglier edncntlon, anti tlie Government does 
very little for higher eiliicatlon In this country, amt colleges prosper mainly by 
reason of endowments contributed by men of very large means. 

Coitunissiooer GAitBETsoK. Which lias set the pace In the last 20 years in 
the higher education, the State universities or private institutions? 

Mr. Hepbvhn. That is a debatable question. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Tlie fact that, it is debatable will make It per¬ 
fectly evident that tlio State-controlled institutions have at least made it 
neck and neck. 

Mr. Heitiubn. Perhaps so; we have some very excellent State-controlled 
Institutions, I concede yon. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Wliat was the former capital of the American 
Chemical Association? It has more name than that. 

Jlr. Hepbi kn. I can not tell yon. 

Commissioner Gahuetson. You stated it was undercapitalized ulien you were 
invited Into the board. 

Jlr. Hepbcbn. I meant this, that there is no industry that has grown so 
rapidly ns the manufacture of fertilizer. Scientific and intensive farming has 
gotten to be almost a fad and the demand for their prcKlnct was such that 
they needed more capital in their business—that is what I meant. 

Conimissioner GABBErsoit. Wlien you were invited into the lioard to aid in 
that jdiase of it, didn't you know the amount of wliat the tlien caiiitiilizatlon 
was as contrasted with what it is now? 

Mr. IlErBiniN'. They liad about SlS,tK)0,000 id' preferred stisk and aliout 
$18,000,000 of common stock. 

Commissioner O.vkretson. Yes. 

Mr. Hepbubn. And they autliorizcii an issue of $12,lK)(),t(oo oC lionils. 

Commlssiouep Gabbetson. You arc not clas-ing lliat as capitalization—tlie 
bonds ? 

Mr. Hkpbubn. Oh, yea. 

Commisslonor (J.uibet.son. Working capital? 

Jlr. IIepbubw. Y'es. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hepbubn. And a part of thiw were sold; I don't rempiiilH’r whellier It 
was eight or ten millions tliiit was sold to Lee IUgginson & Co., and Clark, 
Dodge & Co.; and very soon they needed more ejtpital and nliout two or two 
and one-half years ago they sold ten miilion.s of preferred stock to Lee 
Hlgginson & Co., and tliat made tlie preferred stock aliout twenty-seven millions 
or twenty-elglit millions, niiil the coiianoii stiK'k aliout ten millions less. They 
had some serial notes at tlie time these bonds were authorized—some deben¬ 
tures or serial notes running for pei iods at years, so I think the bond Is.sue— 
those serial notes or debentures—amount to about sixteen millions and aliout 
twenty-seven millions of proferriHl stock and len millions less of common. 

(!onimis.sloner (iAiuiK'iso.v. 'J'his Iioiid sale was really a refumllng vt floating 
notes to a large degree? 

Mr. Hepuuen. Yes. 

Commi.ssloiier Gabbetsox. Was all of the preferred stock sold at par value 
or better? 

Mr. Hepbiten. The last ten million was sold at exactly par, and it was a 
very good sale, too; it Is 80 now. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. How about the first sole? 

Mr. Hepbubn. I do not know about the first sale. Do you mean at the time 
that tlie company was organized? 

Commlgsioner G.VRKEr.so.x. No; if there were two .sales. Y'on mentioned the 
last sale. 

Mr, Hepbubn. There was only one sale of stoi k Uiat I know nhout. 

Commissioner GABBErsoN. How about the common stock; what price did It 
sell at? Was there an addition to the common stock? 

Mr. HjapBUBN. No. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. What intere.st does the preferred stock bear? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Six per cent. 

Mr. Gabbetson. It Is paid before the common stock or anything? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Yes. 

OommlBsioner Gabbetson. No addition after a certain rate? 

Mr. Hepbubn. No. 

Cofflinlsslonei' Gabbetson. Nothing cumulative about It? 

Mr. Hepbubn. No. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Hus tliut intei-est iiiways lieen paid on tlio pre¬ 
ferred stock? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commis.siouer Gabretson. In advance of the coimiion? ' 

Sir. Hepburn. Yes. 

Ooniniissloner Oaebetson. Wliut is the rate on the coimnon? 

Mr. HiatBUBN. Four per cent. 

Commissioner Gahbetson. No faiiuro of jjayment? 

Mr. Hepburn. It 1ms been paid for about two years only. Altout two years 
ago they began to pay a quarterly dividend of 1 per c'-nl on tin,' common' and 
they liave maintained it. 

Commissioner Garretson. How nmcli of tlie snridus lias Ihe coiniiany ac¬ 
cumulated during the iieriod? 

Mr. Hepburn. Stirplus? 

Mr. Garretson. Yes; undivided profits? 

Mr. Hepburn. I sliouid think it would lie five or six or seven iniliions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Had lliere liecn any addition to that surplus in 
1912 or 1913 or 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. Y’es, sir; I think so; eacli year in a very modest nmoiml. 

Commissioner Garretson. In tlie conversation wliicli yon held over tlie 
phone with Mr. Gitloi-d—Vice President Gittord—and a director he made it 
plain to you, as I gatlicr from your testimony, wliat was iust a conflrmaiion of 
the precedin.g witne.ss's statement, that the cut in wages was liecause there 
were plenty of men availalile? 

Mr. Hepburn. I did not know tliei'e liad lieen a cut of wages nntll it was dis¬ 
closed here. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then I will plirase it diJTerently. Tlie refusal to 
return to tlie old standard of wages, itU a day, you say timt lie simply said 
the.v were paying $1.60? 

Mr. Hepburn. Tlial they wanted .$2. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And could get idenly of men? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Tlierefore lloil tlie real Ihing was not the Ina¬ 
bility of tlie company to pa.v, lieciuise tlieri- was nol sullielent margin lietweeii 
the co.st of production and the selling itrice to jii.stify a return to the old rate, 
hut liecause the necessilles of men let the company lia\e the ahllliy to get 
them regardless of tlie justness of tlie wage? 

Mr. Hepburn. He did not put it tliat way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh! I liave no doulit lie did not. lint thul was 
the real Information furulslied you, tliat on account of the great siipidy id' men 
who were applying for positions- 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson (confiniiing). Tliat tlie eoiiipany could openile at 
a $1.60 rate, whether it was just or not? 

Mr. Hepburn. He expressed- 

Commissioner Garretson. And tliat did not outer in tliere? 

Mr. Hepburn. Tliere was no di.scussion of it at all. 

Comralsslouer G-uiuetson. Tliat is wluit I ineiin; it did not enter into tlie dis¬ 
cussion ? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was testified liero, Mr. Heiiimrn, tliat you were 
added to the number of trustees of the Itockefeller Foundation on account of 
w ide experience and knowledge that you [Missess, that it was felt tliat you would 
add strength to tliat board. On the liasls of your knowledge and experlenci', 
actual contact and exiierleiice with the que.stlous here of iiidiistrial life, have 
you the actual experience? 

Mr. Hepburn. I liave never been lirouglit in contact—I liave never lieen a 
large employer of labor, except perhaps indirectly, as a member in these dif¬ 
ferent boards. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. Well, if you get ns mm li information about the siili- 
stratnm of the corporation as you liave on tlie cliemical board, for instance, is 
that an available experteiioo ns to how the submerged half live? 

Mr. Hepburn. I will concede I am not quullfleil w ithout any further disenssloii 
If yon choose. 

Commissioner Garretson. Weil, now. tlie question here Is with a iioard of 
ti'ustees constituted ns tliat one Is, and liow is a iionixl'of trustees to administer n 
great foundation like this equipped to determine what will promote the well¬ 
being of mankind the world over? 
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Mr. Hepbt-bx. By their investigations and by their employing men of expert 
ability. That Is one thing we hope to reach by the employment of Mackenzie 
King and others. If you have got any goo<I men, we will be very glad to see 
them. It Is by a matter of investlgutloi> on the part of people that are more com- 
lietent than I, at least; I won't speak for the rest of the board. 

Commissioner Gakketson. The question I want to get at, If you have to have 
recourse to practical, upright—of course, I a.ssume that Is one of your qualifi¬ 
cations for a man In that position that you put those investigators In, whose 
.services you expect to avail .vourself of—if such practical, upright men are 
available, why not put men of that kind In partial control of the foundation? 

Mr. Hei'Bi bx. Well, it is not necessary to put them In control of the founda¬ 
tions In oi'der to have the advantage of their judgment and experience. 

Commissioner Gauketsox. No; but It takes one link out of a roundabout road, 
does It not? 

Mr. Hkpbtbx. I can not .see any objection to a good, <'ompeteut, practical man 
being a member of the foundation. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. That was one of the phases that appealeil to me; 
why go around when you.might just as well go through? 

Mr. IlEPBi BX. This—pardon me, I do not want to interrupt you, but most men 
serve without pay. 

Cominisshaier Gabbetsox. That was all. 

Mr. Hepblkx. But It Is quite a labor, the administration of Ibis foundation. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. I shoidd judge. 

Mr. IIepbi'bx. And It is dlfilculf to get the right kind of men, and you have 
got to have them available at one point in order to be able to do busliu'ss; you 
could not distribute a board all over the country. It would l>e in the same con¬ 
dition that the American Agrleulttiral Cliemical Co. is; we have our plants all 
over the country which I have not visited and can not. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. You sjioke of the question of the obligation of the 
dtdegatlon of power, and .toti made a rather Itroad statement in regard to the 
responsibility of dirt'ctors In gemu'al. Tlaui you spoke of tlie delegation of 
certain powers to the executive committee. I am referring to the chemical 
company now. 

Mr. IIeb’Bvbx. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox'. .Vre you a believer that moral responsibility can be 
delegated? 

Jlr. IlEi'BfBX. No. But I—moral responsibility—no. But men that are doing 
tilings in ii large way luive to act througli is'ople whom they employ. I sign a 
report of tlie condition of my bank, wldcli goes to Washington, live times a year, 
based upon confidenco in the tigures of the liookkeeper wlio gl\es me those state¬ 
ments. I do not keep the hooks. 

Commi'.sioner (lAUKErsox. But wlio is lield resimiisible for it. thougli? 

Mr. Hepbtkx. I am. 1 liave performed a duty liy employing men whom I 
feel confident are honest and competent. 

Commissioner G.vkbetsox. That is It. You can not delegate responsibility 
there, allliongh you have delegated the duty. 

Mr. Hepbi liX'. I have perfornusi a duty In ('m)iloyiiig men who I feel eon- 
fident ar(> honest and conqieteiit. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. But the respousibility Is yours? 

Mr. Hepbven. Y'es; that is right. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. Both legally and morally? 

Mr. Hepbubx. I agree to that. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. Then, it the mail to whom yon have delegated 
the resininslbllity for )ierformlng a duty along the line that you have yourself 
stated to lie correct, tlint Is justice, commou justice, It they fail to iierfonn 
that duty, the moral vesiionsihility for their failure does rest greatl.v upon 
the directors by whom the )iower was delegated? 

Mr. Hepbubx. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. Good ; that is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all. Thank yon very much. 

Morris Hlllqult. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS HIlLQinT. 

Chairman Waesh. What Is your name? 

Mr. Hit.uqriT, Morris Hlllqult. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where do you reside? 
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Mr. Hn.iQriT. 246 Wet?! One hundred and thlrty-nlntli .Afreet, city of New 
York. 

Ohalrman Walsh. What Is your profession? 

Mr. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a .student of social conditions? 

Mr. Hillquit. To some extent. 

Chairman Walsh. As a student of social conditions and ns a lawyer, have 
you formed any opinions with reuard to the social desirability of large founda¬ 
tions such us the Sage Foundation, the (.'nrneglc Foundation, aiul the Itocke- 
j'eller Foundation? 

Mr. Hillquit. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Clialrman Walsh. You have been called upon by this conuuission to state 
them. Will you kindly state your conclusions In your own way? 

Mr. Hilluuit. With pleasure. I think, Mr. Cliuirman, the large foundations 
such as you mention, like the llockefeller Poundation, or the Uu.sscll Sage 
Foundation, or the Carnegie Corporation, repre.sent a very .'-Ignltlcant itbase in 
nuxlern development, and probably one that has not ns yet been fully appre¬ 
ciated by the iteople of the Vnlted States. I believe It Is a highly signilicant 
development. I should say In brief that they roitrosent In the domain of 
I'hilnnthroity just what trusts represent In the Industrial field. 

To make my coin])nrison soniowhat clearer: Industrial development has 
jiroceeded from Individual ownership and operation to corporate management,- 
and then finally the corporate management has extended more and more to 
the fortnatlon of trusts, and I think we can observe a similar development 
In the line of plillantbropy—that Is, our pbllantbropic ell'orts begin with the 
individual almsgiving. Now, that continues untl about the 70s of the last 
century. Then, and practically synclironons with the formation of corporate 
organizations, begins the formation of charity organiztilion societies—that Is, 
organizations formed for the purpo.se of s.tstematic business and Introducing 
scientific methods, methods of sifting every application for relief and a 
gt'eral desire to rather reitair the neeil.t, to reiitiir their industrial fitness, than 
to help present needs. 

And, finally, just about ns the trusts make their first apitearance and after 
they have developed to some extent, this giant philanthroiiy of moilern days, 
the foundations, make tlielr first appearance. 

Historically, I think Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the pioneer in this line of 
ni.Klern foundations. Ills first institute in 1‘lltshurgh was followed by the 
Cnrnege Institute in Washington; the latter had an endowment fund and still 
has of about .j!22,0(H),(KX) and is engaged in almost every coneeivable branch of 
.scientific research and .sociological investigation. 

Then, the next few years witnessed the blrtli of the Carnegie Institute for 
Advancement of Teaching, with an imdowmem of about Iflo.nOO.OtKI. That is to 
provide pensions for college iirofessors, and tlnni a hero fund with an endow¬ 
ment of .$30,000,000 to reward deeds of courage and bravery. 

Then comes the Carnegie Peace Fund, with an endowment of .$10.000.0(X), to 
promote peace and amity among nations. 

Then the library fund of about $17,000,0(X) to enable ciiles iiinl towns to 
erect library buildings. 

Finally the Carnegie Corporation of New York was organized with a cai)ltal 
of $125,000,000. That is a sort of liolding company for all of Mr. (hirnegic's 
benefactions. It is specified in the certificate of Incorimratlon, or rather the 
act of incorporation of the Carnegie Corporation, that it is to continue the 
existing Carnegie benefaction.s along various lines. 

Closely on the heels of Mr. Andrew Carnegie followed Mr. Rockefeller, first, 
endowing on a munificient scale the Chicago Fnlversity, then following this 
up with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, both of which were 
merged In 1903 in the General Foiuulatlon Board, which represents expendltui-es 
and capital amounting to about $73,000,000. 

Finally, a little more than a year ago, the Rockefeller Foundation was 
(/rganlzed In New York w’lth a capital of $100,000,000; I believe, ns I shall 
endeavor to show later, that this Is the perfect type of what we may call 
philanthropic trusts, n prototype which will either be followed generall.v* here¬ 
after or the development of which will be curbed within a short time. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Is a somewhat similar, and again a somewhat 
dissimilar enterprise. It Is organizerl purely for sociological research, and It 
has a capital of $10,000,(X)0. It differs from the others In that It Is not created 
by a i)eraou actively engaged In business, but Is created by the widow of Mr. 
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Bussell Sage, who has no active business Interests In connection with that 
institution. 

The movement of philanthropic consolidation, we ma.v call it. bears a very 
close nnalog.v tort the movement of lnrtu,strial consollrtatlou. ml this Is n point 
worth noticing, that Just as the first two American trusts were the Oil'Trust 
and the Steel Trust, so the two great first American Founrtations are the 
Kockefeller Foundation so closely allievi with oil, and the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion, so firmly foumled on steel. 

And it is not merely this one parallelism or resemblance. There is a more 
sub.stantlul parallel between the two developments. In the first place, these 
touiidations are the creations of groat capitalistic interests, and the exjtendltures 
which the capitalists gain, the methods which they have evolved in their 
biislne.ss th(>y transfer ready-made to the benefactions and find pretty ready 
api>licatlon hi them. 

Now, furthermore, I maintain that the general trend of industrial develop¬ 
ment necessarily rctlccts itself upon the iihllanthroiiy of a given time. For 
Instance, it Is not an accident that the early iihllauthrophlcs are represented 
by Individual almsgiving. That is, they are mostly cases where the individual 
benefactor knows the Individual person to be relieved and directly gives 
whatever aid or succor he can. And later on in the form of charity organiza¬ 
tion societies aid assumes a more general and better organized and less 
personal character, and finally In the foundation It there assumes a purely Im¬ 
personal character, tine of the reasons for it seems to me to be the follow¬ 
ing; Generally In the middle of the last i-entury poverty was not general because 
unemployment la not: unemployment is a passing condition and poverty as a 
result of it may he expected to lie permanently relieved by securing employ¬ 
ment for the nmly workers. Then as our industries assume more and more 
tlie corporate form, accompanied by largt' Industrial cousolidtitlons, as the 
factory system arises and Improved machinery is Introducerl, followed by 
division of labor, and as the prortuctivily of labor grows, the labor time 
remains the same, the labor population increases, unemployment becomes more 
and more a permanent Institution. It is no more sullicient to help the unem¬ 
ployed, the poor worker, over a certain short period. It is necessary to ninin- 
talu and organize permanent machinery for his relief. Hence the charity 
organization society. 

But then finally we reach a stage where unomploynient attains the dignity 
of a permanent social institution where it can not be relieved by uiethotls of 
philanthropy In any way. For instance, at the present it is estimated that 
here at this time, the number of uiiemplo.ved workers is between three and 
four minions. In normal times it is figured that at least six million workers 
are unemployed at least part of the time; and in best times a million and a half 
to two million are unemployed at one time. 

Now, that combined with low wages whidi the workers receive during the 
period of employment naturally creati's a condition of general and extended 
poverty and misery, so that the estlniiiles of the number of poor In this country 
vary according to different standards from two to three millions up to ten 
mllilons. 

It seems to me It Is perfectly apparent that under such conditions even 
tremendous amounts of money available for philanthropic purposes can not 
shelter, feed, and clothe all of the needy workers of this country. And 
therefore philanthropy has ahandomsl the task altogether. 

It Is a noteworthy characteristic of these modern foundations that they are 
not and do not jiretend to be charitable Institntlons. Tliey do not attemiil to 
relieve distress of men by way of old-fashionetl charities. Taking as an example 
Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions; they are -said to amount to about .$300,000,000 or 
more. Of all of these various funds which go to ntake up this huge amount 
only one Item may possibly be regarded as aiming to relieve the distress of 
workers: that Is an Item of $4,000,000 representing a fund for the relief of 
Injureti workers, or of the dependents of workers killed in Pittsburgh, In con¬ 
nection with the works of the United States Steel Corporation. This emlow- 
ment of $4,000,000 la part of a larger sum of $12,000,000 maintained by the 
Steel Corporation for the purpose of establishing a general pension fund for 
Its employees. And It Is not always easy to say whether an endowment of 
this kind may be considered in the nature of charitable relief, or rather In 
the nature of a business Investment. But even If It should be considered- In 
the nature of charitable relief. It Is $4,000,000, and- is the ofily Item on the 
entire list of Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions. 
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The nest item which overshadows It somewhat is the Item of $5,000,000 for 
church organs; tlien $80,000,000 for the Iiero fund. All the rest, or most of 
the rest. Is for educational puriioses, or for socluI-welfare work. 

Now, if you take Mr. Rockefeller’s beiiefaclloas you will And that only very 
recently, and under certain pressure of jnihlic opinion, it has devoh'd $4.5,000, 
that is less than 1 iH>r cent of its annual income, to nlait is coniuionly termed 
charity. Tliat i.s donated to thre<» institiitlon.s in rlie city of New York and in 
the borough of Brooklyn engugetl in charitable work. 

One inillitm dollars, or tliereabeads, was expended for the relief of the 
Belgian war sufferers, and that was done under very extraordinarj' circum¬ 
stances, and I understand has been discontinued now. 

The Bussell Sage Koundathm ha.s inner tindertaki'n to spend any of its funds 
on charitable relief at all. It devotes its entire re.sotirces and income to the 
investigations of social conditions and the imblication of its results. 

So that we find that as far ns actual charity in the relief of needy fellow 
men is concerned tiie modern foundations have departed from the established 
old-fashioned charlt.v systems. 

• Then it seems to me there is another feature in which the foundations differ 
very radically from the old-fushioiied charitable societies. The old prov¬ 
erb was, “Charity begins at home.” 'I’liese foundations, it seems to 
me, often get awa.v with their philantliroiiies as far as possible from 
homo; at len.st where they attomirt iihilanthropic work. I mentlonetl Ix'fore 
that the only substantial item of charitable relliT expended by the Rockefeller 
Foundation went to Belgium, and I waul to say here it was a good dee<l. I 
have no criticism to make of It, I should lie tlie last iR-r.sou in the world to 
criticize the act, from a narrow nationalistic or pseudo-patriotic point of view. 
On the contrary, I rejoiie always in the gi'owth of llie spirit of International 
brotherhood of men. But I can not hel|i noticing this fact, that, while those 
ships were being loaded wltli wheat and corn and other fixal supplies for the 
relief of the Belgian war sufferers, tlicre were probably, here in the city of 
New York and within less than 1 mile from 20 Broailway, tens of thousands of 
American workers who were sufleiing for lack of fmsl Just ns much, perhaps 
even more, than these Belgian witr sull'ercrs. Our bread lings extended, espe¬ 
cially during the cold Dei-cmber and .Tanuary night.s, from day to day, and there 
were in these lines hundreils of men who had given ii.seful service to society 
in this community, who had given tlie better part of their lives to useful work, 
jic’haps some of them, perhaiis many of them, engaged iu some of the divers 
industries in which Mr. Rockefeller is interesteil, perhaps bavlug helped to 
augment his fortune and to enalile him to create ids foundation. And I say it 
is rather one-side<I not to think of th(>se men right around here. 

Now take the other activities—for instance, one which the Rockefeller 
Foundation has so far undertaken and which does smack of phliauthrophy, 
the International Health Commission. Tlds, it appears from the testimony 
before you, has directed Its main work to the erailication of the hookworm 
in the British West Indies, In Central America, in Egypt, in Ceylon, and In 
the Malay States, and in the Philippines, and also to the promotion of metllcal 
knowletlge and public health In China. And, again, I .say. In common uitli all 
broad-minded American citizens, that I hav(> no criticism to make of this 
form of relief. I should rather see any Mala.van free from the hookworm than 
suffering from the hookworm, hut here there are iu this country unnumbered 
workingmen and workingwomen dying annually from tuberculosis. It Is a 
disease that is preventable and curable by proper sanitary conditions, whole¬ 
some food, fresh air, and some period of rest, all of which can Im procured 
with, comparatively speaking, small Investment of funds. Thousands of these 
victims of the white plague could be saved rlglit here in the Uniteil States by 
judicious application of money. 

In the same way I must think of the 500.000 or more of American workmen 
annually killed, injured, seriously maimed, in the mines, mills, factories, and 
on tlie railroads of this country; In other words. Just by the oorporatjoas In 
which the funds of the foundations have been largely investetl and from which 
its founder has very largely derived his fortune. Now, the gi-eater part of 
these accidents are likewise preventable h.v the application of proiier safe¬ 
guards, by the establisiuuent of proper tides. Ami it seems to me that a 
foundation as powerful as the Rockefeller Foundation, or ns powerful ns the 
Caruegle Corporation, and having the connections and Influence with the in¬ 
dustrial world that the founders of these foundations have, could very well 
decrease the number of these fatalities to a very large extent; and I rejieat, it 
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seems to me out of proportion somewhat to devote these tremendous funds 
accumulated after all by the work of American workers exclusively, ns was 
the case here, to the eradication of the hookworm disease in forelun countries, 
while entirely neglecting the suffering at home. 

Clialrman IVai..sh. This Is a convenient moment, and we will adjourn and 
you may resume In the morning, please. 

We will stand ndjourneil until 10 o’clock In the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4..S0 o'clock p. ni., Thursday, February 4. lOl.l, an adjonrn- 
nient was taken \intil 10 o’clock In the morning of Frldaj , February 5, 1915, 
at the same place,) 


•Nkw York City, Fcbruari/ 5. 1916—10 «. ni. 

Present: Chairman Walsh. Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Ballard, Weln- 
stoik, (iarretson, and Commons. 

Chairman W.ci.sii. Sir. Hllhpiit. 

The house will please he In [lerfect order and we will jiroceed. 

Mr. Hllhiuit, jilease conlimio where you left off. 

Mr. Ilir,T.QTiT. At the conclusion of my testimony yesterday, Mr. Chairnian, 
Mr. (ireene. of the Ilockefeller Foundation, called iny attention to the fact 
that the work of curing or eradiiaiting the hookworm disease has not been 
confined h.v the Itockefeller benefaction to foreign countries alone, hut that 
about .KX) cases also had been treated In this counti'y. I cheerfully make this 
correction. I understand also that the work of hookworm eradication in this 
country was undertaken long iiefore the Itockefeller Foundation came into 
existence. 

Commissioner I.knnox. Wag it 590 or .500,090? 

Mr. IlTi.T.ip jT. Five hundred was my Impression. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right. 

Mr. FfiT.i.qriT. Now I do not know whether the Itockefeller Foundation or 
the International Health Commission are continuing this work in this coun¬ 
try. From the published slati'incnts of the foundation It would not appear 
that they do. At any rale the point is of no importance. I have no fault to 
find with a wia-k, a good work, being done In foreign countries. All I meant 
to bring out by this point was the decidedly international character of some 
of the modern philanthropic work', particularly that I'epresentetl by the largo 
foundations. 

I might call attention to the fact that even in the work of social research— 
that is. investigating social conditions in the United States—the Itockefeller 
Foundation has engagwl a resident of a foreign country, and I might piwhaps 
add also that even in the treatment of birds a certain partiality is shown to 
the traveling variety, to the migratory birds in preference to the domestic 
American birds. 

In Mr. Carnegie's benefactions we And likewise a large tendency toward 
international work. F'or instance, the foreign hero fund, which represents an 
endowment of more than $.5,0(XI,0(M>. and the Peace I’alacc in the Hague, which 
I understand is now pretty well deserttsl, and the various philanthropies In 
Scotland. 

Now. what I claim is that this Is not an accident, but that there Is a certain 
well-defined method and a certain purpose, unconscious perhaps, In this inter¬ 
national character of capitalistic benefactions. 

To my mind these philanthropies are very closely akin to the foreign mis¬ 
sionary work done among the heathens of uncultured and undeveloped countries 
and the basis of both is business; they are both business enterprises. 

The American Industries tieday have reached an International stage, par¬ 
ticularly the large and trustllleil Industries. They find an insuffleient market 
in this country and are bound to create foreign markets. They can not Increase 
those markets In the advanced countries where the conditions are similar to ours, 
and they must bring In undeveloped territory where the conditions are back¬ 
ward, and for that purpose they are under the necessity of having the popu¬ 
lation in those countries use the articles of our manufacture, and the population 
of tho.se undeveloped countries must also In turn render some equivalent to us 
in the way of some useful work or the production of some useful commotlltles. 

Hence our modern capitalists, the capitalists engaged In international world¬ 
wide business, send missionaries to the foreign countries to emancipate the 
heathen, to get him to the ways of our clvillitatlon. Including the wearing 
of clvlliged clothes, preferably of American manufacture, and also to IncreasS 
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the productivity, the economic efBclency, of those very same heathen. And 
It seems to me these efforts, say, for Instance, the eradication of the hook¬ 
worm disease, are in that line. 

In other words, we have reached this stage that the welfare of the American 
worker is no more ns Important to the American capitalist as is the well-being 
and economic efficiency of the worker or of the populntion In foreign undeveloped 
countries, for we can not sell more commodities to our own population, which is 
deprived of the means to purchase, so we must undertake to sell them or ex¬ 
change them for other commodities In the foregn countries. 

Now, that this was the actual object of these great foundations we leanu'd 
from the testimony of Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., right here before this commission. 
“ It must be mentioned,” he says In reply to one of the questions put to Iilra 
in the questionnaire, “ that the ravages of the hookworm disease have a most 
important effect upon the economic efficiency of tlie infected persons.” 

Here Is the main point. It is not a question of Improving the well-being of 
mankind generally. It is not a question of making better men, better women, 
more useftil citizens of them. It is a question of Improving tlieir economic 
efficiency. Hence this particular work of eradicating the hookworm disease, 
to some extent here, and more largely in foreign countries. 

What I maintain, Mr. Cltalrmnn and gentlemen, is tliat llie foundations, 
such ns the Rockefeller Foundation or the f'arnegio Corporation are not 
jihllanthroples at till. It is a mistake to <lesignate them as sucli. What they 
tire actually is sort of supplements, appendices to tlie l)uslness enterprises of 
certain large capitalists. Just as we lind tliat the large factories, for Instance, 
maintain laboratories for scientific research with a view of improving tlieir 
methods of work, just so these large l)usine.ss interests have now readied the 
point where they institute sort of sociological laboratories for researches and 
Investigations, with tlie same obji'ct, and tliat Is to help tlieir Imsiness. 

For Instance, Mr. Rockefeller, again, testifying before tins commission cliar- 
acterizcd the spirit of moilern benevolence admlralily when he said—and I 
want to call the attention of the commission to this part particularly—ho said: 
“We have not drawn a sharp line between business and philanthropic enter¬ 
prises.” 

•Now this might have been a sort of unconscious admission, but It Is pregnant 
with meaning, if you consider it properly—no sharp line drawn between busi¬ 
ness and philanthropic enterprl=cs. One is considered a part of the day's work 
just as well ns the otlier, and the details of Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony before 
this commission boar out tlie statement fully. There, it apiiears that the offices 
at No. 26 Broadway are the headquarters of Mr. Rockefeller's individual fortune 
and business enterprises, of the various corporations in which he takes a leading 
part, and of various benefactions in which he is Interested. Tliere Mr. Jolm D. 
Rockefeller, jr., as representative of his father, meets with his iM-rsonal staff of 
two or three men. Now they are constituted informally ns individual capitalists 
and his advisers; now, as the controlling members of tlie board of directors of 
the industrial corporation; now, again, ns the llnance committee, or tlie 
executive committee, or a quorum of the exwutive committee, of a large so- 
called philanthropic foundation. Tlicy discuss matters relating to tlie one or 
the other ns they come up. Tliere is a logical smooth transition from the one 
to the other. They are all blended In one. And these three persons do not 
e.ven take the time to change their mood or mode of approach from one of 
these pursuits to the other. 

-And we find that this character of modern foundations is fully expressed 
In all of their activities. In the few activities that may be considered In the 
nature of phllnuthropic work, we find them engaged principally in two lines— 
educational and social welfare. 

Under the first, the educational, we may take the foundation of Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, including the Chicago UnivcTslty, and also a great many of Mr. Car¬ 
negie’s benefactions. Under the head of social reform work, or social welfare 
work, we must class such Institutions as the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment and Hero Funds, and finally the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has recently announced Its Intention to institute a thorough¬ 
going research Into social conditions. 

As to the social effects of these foundations and this activity, this may be 
said of them: 

That they have all the advantages and all the disadvantages of large 
modern trusts. They have the advantages of concentrated capital and of 
great means. They have the disadvantages of Individual, Irresponsible man- 
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iiKement, And this is to be notoi in connection witii edncatlonal work pri¬ 
marily. It is limited entirely to so-called iiigUer education, and so does not 
extend any jiart of its activity to the coininnn scIukiIs or primary education. 
Why? IJecause the actual object of this educiUioual work Is not phllunthroptc; 
is not to In any way elevate the general intellectual condition of llie people, 
or of the working i>eople; but It is to ti'ain a suIBclcnt and efflclent corps of 
workei s, of heliHjrs, of assistants, in the great Industrial establishments. And 
that is wliy the educational work Is limited very dargely to unlvei’sltiGS and 
colleges. 

Now If our universities and colleges had been merely Institutions for abstract 
learning, such, say, as natural sciences or n\athoma1 ics, there might have been 
uo social danger In lhat. But the fact Is that In modern times our institutions 
of learning are foned more and more to take up and to occupy themselves 
with the vital soiial aflairs of the country. In other words, such sciences as 
economics or polllics or sociology come to the fore all the time, and these are 
not exact sciences; these are not sciences which anyone, no matter what his 
personal views may be, may take up and render Impartial, efllcient services. 
In all of these sciences the views of tlie men wlio teach them are of Importance, 
and they can not be impartial. They are live problems, they are live topics: 
they are based on social struggles, on contlictlng Interests, and no matter how 
unbiased a man may be he must have certain views on tlie subject. What 1 
claim is that when a teacher of these subjects feels that he owes his entire 
existence to an endowment of a private individual, or of certain interests, in¬ 
dustrial Interests, be can not be unbla.stsl In his teticldng. lie may want to t«‘, 
l*ut if he feels all along lhat his own salary, the salary of the college i)resldent, 
the entire existence of tlie college or university deiiends upon certain endow¬ 
ments coming from certain well-defined economic interests, if he sliould ever 
impartially arrive at conclusions hostile to tlic.se interests, it will re(]uire more 
than the ordinary courage to announce such conclusions, (lenerally he will 
fe<d under restraint, and it is not necessary at all that sueli endowments !«■ 
given with any conditions attaclied to tliem. Tliere may be no eomlitioii of 
any kind. And there i.s. first of all. In the normal hitman being the .sense of 
gratitude and recognition, which is hampering in tlds ca.se. And furtliermori' 
tliere is alwa.vs this additional cou.si<loraliou, tliat the Inslitution that once 
has had to apjtly to a foundation of this kind may have to do so again. That 
in order to do so it may keep or must keep in gmid and proper standing toward 
tlie endowers, toward tlie men or the Interests wlilch have furnished tlie means 
for the existence of tlie institution. 

Mr. Rockefeller has admitted liere that tliere is a possilile danger wltli 
reference to the iiiflnence of sucli endowments on higher education. I quote 
Ills tvords, and he added, “ If tlie giver retains any kind of control I think It is 
unwise,” but, as I mentioned before, the giver always retains at least moral 
control. 

Now, President Eliot, as I undert.sand it, has testifieil liefore tliis commission 
that he knows of n number of cn.ses in wliich colleges liavc been Inftuericed 
by such gifts, or, rather, by the foundation or institutions wliicli have endowed 
them, but the influence, in his opinion, has been wholly for good. For whase 
good? Has It been for good In the view of the giver or in tlie view of tlie 
recipient? What Is good and wlint Is not good is always a deliatalile question 
and depends on the views of one jierson or aiiotlicr. Now, wliether It has been 
good or not Is a dcbatntile question; but the fact that It has influenced, admit¬ 
tedly Inlluencetl, the administration and teachings of such colleges shows In 
itself a very unhealthy condition. 

After all, the education of our studying youtlis, the education of the young 
men who will have our destinies In their hands in the future, is one of the 
most sacred functions of Government, and when these functions are allowisl 
to be exercised for good or otherwise, by such agencies and Interests, then I 
claim the future of this country Is In danger. 

Perhaps a more .subtle influence Is exercised by another method of so-called 
phllanttooples, as appli^ to colleges, and that Is Mr. Carnegie's pension 8,vs- 
tetn. The average college profeswor Is a very much underpaid man; us a rule 
he can not lay aside, he can not save tip anything toward a rainy day; he 
always must have In mind the approaeliing perlml of his life when he will he 
unbie to continue his academic work; he must think of old age; he must think 
of his family. The Government does not come to his relief; tlie college does 
not come to his relief because ft has no funds for that purpose. Mr. Carnegie 
here plays the rflle of kind Providence, and the man, knowing that his futuisj 
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ftiKl that of his cliiliiren, perlm(>s, <lepon<l upon these benefactions, can uol, even 
If he would want to, be entirely unhampered and entirely free in his judgment. 

I may mention liere an instance of actual fact, which will throw some light 
on the subject. Mr. CarTieglc, it is well known, is, among other things, Inter- 
e.stetl In the peace nwveuient. Hls.j)eacp fund recently decided to publish a very 
Intere-stlng work on the attitude of the labor movement toward militarism and 
the Army. This was to be a work of International scope and It was intrusted 
to a very well-known (lerman scholar, a man of progressive Ideas. This oilltor 
asslgneri the portion of the work dealing with conditions in America to another 
scholar, a scliolur wlio was a social investigator in tlie United States. Now, 
considering the attitude of the working class toward militarism and toward the 
Army, lie had to take into account the rOle the militia iilayeil in labor di.sputes. 
Tlie work would not have been comiilete or unbiascsl olherwl.se, and it so liap- 
liens that this is a vei'y Interesting, very Imiiortant, part for American labor, 
mid it also hapiKuis tliat one of the most striking Instances of tlie interference 
of the militia in labor disputes occurred in Homestead, in which Mr. Carnegie 
lilm.sc'lf was very largely interested. 

Now, here was tlie tlilemma. Tlie book was written with Mr. Carnegie’s 
money, and in order to be true it luul to contain an indictment of Mr. Car¬ 
negie’s business riietlimls. ’ria> man was conscientious, and wrote on tlie siili- 
.lect in a very mild way and matter-of-fact tone. But when it came to the eilitor 
in cliief lie bsiked it over and frowned and I’alled on tills aullior and went over 
tlie suli.ject witli him and said, “ After all, how do you expect us to publish an 
indictment of Mr. Carnegie with Mr. Carnegie’s money?” “Weil, what can 
we do; we cun not omit this chapter, it is very important ”; and they discussed 
it for some lime and made some compromise, and as far as I know the 
liook lias not been pnlilisinsi yet. Tliis is one of tlie influences wlilch tlie donor, 
tlie generous giver, iiiu.st iiave upon imparl iiil sclentiflc investigation. 

Tlien if you take aiiotlier liranch of tids activity, tlie liliraries endowisl Iiy 
Mr. Carnegie, there are 2..100 of tliem in tlie United States, representing an 
investment of alioiit $17,(100,000. Now, liliraries, after ail, are practically tlie 
only source, or tlie main source, of information for tlie ndiilt workers or niem- 
Liers of tlie community generally. Wliat we get from the books, what we get 
from iia.st Investigations, from tlie liest tlionglit of our fellowuien, is contained 
ill the.se libraries, ami wliile it may be true that Mr. Carnegie does not nmk(> 
lip llie catalogues of tliose liliraries, still we cun hardly expect that a workwliicli 
may lie jierfectly triitlifiil ami ini|Kirtaiit, hut widcli may oppose Mr. Carnegie's 
Imsiiiess interests in a very pronounceil way, will tind its place among sucli 
liooks. In other words, tliere is a certain restriction even to tlie Intellectual 
food given to our iMipiilatioii tlirougli tliese libraries. 

And lliiis we lind tliiit tlie great coi'iioratioiis of tills country, tliose that have 
sprung up witliin tlie last 10 or 20 years, liave not only succeisled In robbing 
the iieovile of tliis ciiuntry of tlieir economic independence but they are making 
an assault against tlie intellectual Indeiiendeuce of tlie people of tlie ITnlted 
States, and I say tliat these foundations are tlie cldef instruments of sucli 
assault. 

But even very luticli more fatal tliaii tlie influence on tlie eilucntioniil work 
is the influence of siiili foimilations on tlie work of social reform, on the social 
welfare work of the country, for after all, if this Nation has any one particular 
tusk whlcli is more Imimrtaiit tlian another it is the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of its people, the iitiysical, moral, and intollectuul strengthening and the 
indejiemlence of encli and every member of tlie community, and this work 
should go ou unhampered, uiiiiiflneiiced, and unlilased. It should devolve on the 
people themselves, and not be left to any biased instnnnent, and the social 
foundations which have liemi formed recently do Introduce that element of bias 
Into such work. 

Now, let us take this Itockefeller F'oimdatlon at present. It is supposed to 
make an unbiased inquiry into tlie relations of capital and labor, lait us 
assume the unbiased Investigator who is engaged by Mr. Rockefeller, through 
Ids foundation, comes to the conclusion that one of thd main evils of modern 
society Is the enormous accumulation of wealth In the hands of individuals. 
Let us assume he comes to the conclusion that these large accumulations mu.st 
result in a corresponding decrease In the earnings of the large masses of the 
people. I^et us assmue that he sees In Mr. Rockefeller a type of this unhealthy 
social development, and let ns assume that his conclusions, and his bonn fide 
conclusions, are In trnth an absolute condemnation of Mr. Rockefeller’s business 
methods and of Mr. Rockefeller’s great and immense fortune. Would such au 
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Investigator, paid from this very fortune—^pnfd hy Mr. Rockefeller— would lie 
Ih' likely to publish tlio results of his investigations if they nre apt to strike 
•directly against his patron? Of course not. He would have to compromise 
with trutli ns he sees it. 

Tile Rockefeller Foundation, it set'ms to me, is one of the most typical In¬ 
stances of the great danger which lurks in the institutions or enterprises of 
tliis kind. We heanl tlirough this commission and from the mouth of Mr. 
R()ckef(>ller the story of tills foundation, and it niipeara that the elder Mr. 
Rockefeller—in the testimony of his son—had some such plan under considera¬ 
tion for several years. The disturbances in Colorado Impressed Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, .|r., with the gi’eat need and pulilic importance of finding effective means 
of preventing such conlticts and caused him to urge a far-reaching study of 
industrial relations. Now, it would sei'in to tlie onllnary mortal that if Mr. 
Rockefeller’s attention were called to the Industrial ills liy this particular 
situation in Colorado, in view of the fact tliat he was so strongly interested In 
it, in view of the fact tliat the Colorado contlk't presented very definite and 
concrete Issues to he solved, that the first thing he would do wouhl be to investi¬ 
gate those particular grievances of tlie workers in Colorado in order to see 
whctlier or not they could be ad.lusted. But no. Mr. Rockefeller did not reason 
that way. He says that In view of the passion nrouse<I In Colorado and the 
many divergent interests—the many divergent interests being practically the 
different interests between him and other stockholders and owners of the 
Cohwado Fuel & Iron Co. and tlie 15,(KK) men—tliese different or many diver¬ 
gent Interests involvtal here, " the foundation itself shoidd not interfere in that 
situation, Init that It was of the utmost consequence tliat the root cau.se of that 
and similar disturbances should be ascertained and, if possible, removed not 
only in Colorado, but elsewhere.” 

And so Mr. .Tohn D. Rockefeller, as the eniidoyer of labor, had neither in¬ 
terest nor function, as he claims, to investigate the conditions in Colorado and 
to rediM'ss the grievances of the workers. 

Mr. Rockefeller, jr., as a member and prime mover of the foundation, felt 
that he should not at all interfere with these disturbances which happened 
to be in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado, hut sliouhl go out and make 
a general search for tlio root causes. An<l that was all the easier, because In 

Mr. Rockefeller’s own estimation it would take several generations to discover 
that elusive root cause of all trouble. 

His exact statement is that he does “ not suppose tlnit coming generations 
will solve tliat problem which the past generations have not succeeded in 
solving.” So that Mr. Rockefeller, as representative of tlie foundation, puts 
off for several generations the discovery of the root causes of Industrial 
discontent. 

The workers in Colorado in the meanwhile suffer to-day. They require 
some sort of relief to-day, relief from oppres.sion, relief from underpay, relief 
frotn overwork, from all inaltrentments of every kind. And Mr. Rockefeller 
atiswers: *’Wliy, within a few generations we may come back to you with a 
discovery of the risit causes of all social unrest atid maladjustment not only 
in Colorado, Imt all through the world.” 

Now, this ptils the point definitely upon the objects of these foundations. 
It is not to grant relief. It is to switch the Issue into a general abstract pro¬ 
longed study with soinewliat deliatahle uncertain conclusions. If Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller actually liiul the welfare of mankind, tlie well being of mankind in mind, 
us tile charter of his foundation calls for, wli.v, it seems to me the, easiest thing 
to do wouhl iiave hisui to go over to Colorado and to see to it tliat ids corporation 
enforced the laws of the State and Improved somewhat the conditions of labor; 
to satisfy his worlurs wlio do produce large profits for lilin, and the root causes 
would take care of themselves. 

And tlie peculiar point In connection with the eiiiharklng into social research 
by the Rockefeller Foundation Is tliis: Tliat it has come at the peculiar time 
and timh'r circumstanci's calculatial to throw some susiilclon upon the motives 
of the founilers. Bearing in mind that while Mr. Rockefeller, jr., was lmpre.ssed 
with the necessity of the thorough research into social relations, and while ho 
was in search for the risit causes of it, a Commission on Industrial Relations 
was then in existence, created by autherity of the Government of the United 
States and given aniiile powers to investigate, with the right to subptena wit¬ 
ness!^, with tlie right and powers which a private institution never can iiossess, 
and tliat that commission was actively engngisl Just at that time In such In¬ 
quiry, in such investigation; tliat such investigation, among other things, also 
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extended to the trouble In ihe Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; In other words, Jlr. 
Rockefeller’s concern. And that just at that time Mr. Rwkefeller was not 
satisfied to wait for the conclusions of this commission for Its results, for Its 
report, which, perhaps, nilKht throw some very Interesting light on the root 
causes; that just at that time and just after his own company had been In- 
vestlgattHl by this commission, he announced to the world that now he wmdd go 
tai his own hook and reinvestigate the entire thing upon an entirely new basis 
and upon his Individual Initiative. To the unbiased mind It seems like an 
attempt to hurl the weight of his hundred mlilions dollars against the 
modest allowance of the United States Government; to throw the power of his 
private wealth, his great aceuniulat('d wealth, against the collective powers of 
the people of the United States. .Viid, to m.v mind, the announcement by the 
found.ation of its intention to go Into a field of research paralleling that of the 
commission appointed by the United States was a direct challenge to the Oov- 
ermnent of the United States and to the people of the Urdted States. 

Then, also, there is anolher interesting point in connection with this new re¬ 
search by the Rockefeller Founilation. Mr. Rockefeller, jr., does not propose to 
follow any definite lines of invesiigation. Wliat lie has done was to engage Mr. 
Mackenzie King and to leave the methods and work to him exclusively, lie 
says, “ \Ve have proceisled in tins same way, as we have in tlie, case of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. In one case we engaged Dr. 
Flexner and left It to him to work out tlie details; in the otlier case we, en¬ 
gaged Mr. Mackenzie King and left It to him to work out the iletuils.” 

Rut this comparison is only apparently and superticially true. It is not true 
in fact. Wli.m you tindertake medical research tlie personal convictions and 
views and attitude of the man who undertakes that work jilays very little part. 
It is a definite concrete science. The methods to be applied are technical 
methods worked out by scientilic Investigators. When you undertake .social 
Inquiry, on tlie other hand, you are not dealing with concrete matters of this 
kind. You are dealing here with social relations. You are dealing with 
struggles between dllTerent classes, different interests. Y’ou must have a view, 
and your views must lean toward one siile or file otlier. 'I’here Is no such thing 
ns absolute .scientific Impartiality in ca.sos of thi.s kind. And the man selected 
lor the purpose, of liandling that research work .mist have a definite view and 
a definite attitude for social prolilems. Unless he 1ms, unless he had done .some 
work hefore lie would not lie selected for tlie position. In other words, Mr. 
Roi'kefeller would not select a man who had not expressed himself before on 
tlie subject, one way or aiiotlier. In order tlmt be, may have qualifications for 
tlie position he must have done some work in lids line before. 

Now', w hat was known of Mr. Mackenzie King to Mr. Rockefeller before this 
appointment—bi'fore he was intrusti'd with tlie task of discovering the root 
causes of all social evils? Two things; Mr. King had been minister of labor In 
Canada and as sucli lie had fathered and gotten tlirougli and administered a 
law which penalized the workers and tlie labor organizations for going on strike 
before suluiiitting their dlsimtcs to arbitration and mediation. In other words, 
a law which, in the opinion of the lalior unions, tends to )iarulyze their aggres¬ 
sive activity and to wrench from tlicm tlie only Instrument they have for self¬ 
protection. 

Now’, Imagine a similar law existing in Colorado, for Instance. With the 
Government, from the governor to the sheriff, bailiff, and marshal In every 
camp. In the hands of the mining couuimiies absolutely controlled by the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.; imagine, tlmt in this particular strike notice would have 
to be given first to those represent alives of tlie Government, so thoroughly In- 
fluencetl by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. What would be the result? Why, a 
very simple thing. Inve.stigation would be draggenl on for a few months, and 
In the meanwhile strike breakers supplied and the strike made absolutely im¬ 
possible. 

What else was known of Mr. King? There, It seems to me, was a vei'y 
interesting ihapter contained in the correspondence between Mr. King and Mr. 
Rockefeller, jr., particularly the letter of Mr. King addressed to Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller read here. It appears that prior to his apiHiintment Mr. King was con¬ 
sulted by Mr. Rockefeller iibout the concrete sltnation In Colorado, and It just 
so happened that Mr, Rockefeller, jr., trustee and president o,t the foundation, 
for a moment mlxeil up his part with that of Mr. .lohn D. Rockefeller, jr., the 
director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and consulted Mr. King practically 
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in the latter capacity. Mr. Klnp'.s answer Is illuminatlni;. He says. In suh- 
Btance: " Do not worr.v very much over this deniand of the union for ivcogni- 
tion. Better times are coining. This war will semi thou.saml.s and tens of 
thousands of workers into the Colorado field to compete with your workers, 
who. will over.supply the market and depress the wagiw to such an extent that 
the workers will be glad to get any kind of a Job on any kind of terms and 
not talk alsmt nnion recognition." Now, I am giving you the sulistance of It 
in my own words, and not in as polkshml and diplomatic language ns Mr. King 
gave It to Mr. itockefeller, hut the substance is ahsolutely the same. 

And a siguilicnnt fact l.s his saying that under such circumstances the workers 
would not care for the “shadow of union recognition,” hut would have to 
concentrate all their clforts to maintaining stantlards, “thu,s creating a possible 
avenue of approach touurd restoring normal conditions in Colorado.” Normal 
conditions In Colorado, in the view of Mr. King, are condition.s of an oversupply 
of labor, of tierce comiielitlon betwwn workers for a jol), and of a condition 
in wlilch the workers will have to siirreiiiler to llieir employers upon any and 
nil terms. Those are normal eonditions. 

These views of Mr. King are very (U'finitely expressial, and lliey wei’c known 
to Mr. Rockefeller, perfectly well known, before his engagement; and now, 
I will ask you, wliy docs Mr. King need a fall catalogue of references'/ Wily 
does Mr. King neml several generations of work to evolve a plan for reaching 
the root enu-ses of tlie social evils? It seems to me lie lias already evolved 
it and his evolutimi or solution of tliese diiricnltios, as lie .sees it, lias Is'cii tile 
main ren.son for Ills appointment to tliis iniisirtant position liy tlie itockefeller 
Foundation. 

Anotlier point of intcre.'t is this: In the advance information a little liookict 
l.ssneil by the Itis'ltefoller Koiiinlatimi. and also rcis'iitcd, 1 believe, hi flic 
answers to the questions printed for this commission, llic fomidatioii statos 
this; 

“The Rockefeller Foundation i.s. moreover, a targe owner of corpor.ilo securi¬ 
ties, and In that cnpitcity is itself directly concerned in niaintaiiiing liai'iiioiiious 
relation.s between the companies in which it Is intcrcstisl and their cmplii.vis-s.” 

Now, mark you. the Rockefeller Foundation, wliich Is going out to make an 
impartial investigation of .social conditioiis, ami once and for all do away wiili 
social strife, Is itself a large owner in some of the largest corporations whose 
securities it holds and is interested in the solmioii of social |irohlcm.s—Inter¬ 
ested, as frankly .stated, as onner and as emiiloym-. .tnd tliere is where tlie 
bias of this enterprise is clearly deiiion.strateil. .\galii It is tlie litending of 
business and philanthropy, .^giiin it is a hiaseil investigation from the isiiiit 
of view of tlie owner. As,sHnie tlie Fiilted States Ciovcriinieiit imdertakes an 
investigation of social conditlon.s. .-Vssnuie tliat it would say tlial it i.^ largely 
interested on tlie part of tlie employers. Wliat would tlie peo|ile of tliis country 
.say to an investigation of tills klud, if any kind of a movement i.s iniiugurafed 
for the study of social discontent or social .sti'ife, or for tlie evolutjon of .social 
remeilles—what would the rmlilic .say if sucli an investigation nere made np 
wholly of employers or wholly of workers? Still Jlr. Risrkefeller lielieves that 
it is a point In favor of the foundation; tliat it is also a large employer and 
interested directly tinancinlly in the results of sucli Investigation. 

My un-swer, then, to tlie first inicstioii as to (he .soi-ial deslraliility of these 
foundations is briefly tliat I helieic tlie inllnence is iiernicious in every way; 
that it militates against democracy in every field of human endeavor, indus¬ 
trial, political. Intellectual. I think partlcutarly (lie Rockefeller Foundation, 
ns far as It engages in social research work, is disliigemimis, and is oiqtoseil 
to true social enlightenment and progres.s. 

Now, tlien, I am asked, ns a .second question, If tliese are my conclusions, 
what remedy or what measure do I propose ns against tliem. I wilt say, flrst, 
that the reason why these great fonudatlons have lieen able to iqu'liig up and, 
no doubt will ima-ease and multiply in tlie future if allowed an unelieeked de¬ 
velopment, Ls, that the Government has unfortunately neglected the mo.st legiti¬ 
mate field.s of endeavor width it should occupy and fully fill. 

Nothing Is more peculiarly a field for governmental activity than social 
education and betterment. A true democracy, one deiKuidiug upon .self-re¬ 
liance of Its citizens—of tlie members of the comraiinlt.v—must he more 
Jealous of these govemroenfal fiinctloas and of their prtqier exercise than of 
such prerogative, for instance, as tlie coining of money. I hold that all lii- 
sHtntlons for higher learning, Just as well as oar elementary schools, should 
he owned, managed, and couductetl by the State or the National Ooverumeut, 
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should not I)e dependent on indivUlunl henef net Ions, nnd should Uo oondiieted 
democratically and with a view to the development of the full aud untramiueled 
academic freeilom. I hold further that an Institution like this commission—• 
this Commission on Industrial Relations—or any commission similar to this, 
hut with lariter powers and larger apiwopriatious .should be made a peryia- 
,nent Institution, and would be a very valuable adjunct to the Government of 
this country. A comml-sslon always at hand, always ready to go from place to 
place all through the country, and to take up the problems as they arl.se from 
time to time; a commission which would have the right, If possible, to make 
some immediate adjustments where It finds the law violated or moral prin¬ 
ciples trampled upon; a commission with power to recommend legislation and 
executive notion whenever required; a commission of this kind in permanent 
session would certainly contribute a large deal toward the solution. If not of 
the main problems confronting the public to-day, then, at least, of such 
problems as spring up from day to day. I believe further timt a commission 
of this kind. If in permantmt existence, woidd avoid stich outrages as may have 
occurred In Colorado or in New .Jersey here, for instance, recently; that they 
would not occur at all; because the eini)loyers would be more careful. They 
would know that In ca.se they excfsxled the bounds of propriety and lawful¬ 
ness and exceed them very flagrantly, the commission would be there Imme¬ 
diately, and that the entire situation would la* made public, every fact w<aild 
be fully investlg.itcd and looked into; and, as I say, they would be more 
careful. 

Now, this is another measure whicli T advocate. I should advise that the 
powers and the functions of the foundations should be strictly limited. Take 
for instance the Rockefeller Foundation, and I always refer to that because, to 
my mind. It is the most typical Instaui'e of tliese modern foundations. It Is 
Incorporated by special act of the legislature for the purpose of “ receiving 
!ind maintaining a ftind or funds and aitiilylng the income and principal thereof 
to the promotion of the well-la'ing of mankind throughout the world,” and It 
may use, acconling to its act of incorporation “such means to that end which 
from tlina to time as shall seem expedient to Its members or trustees.” It 
may “ Invest ami n'invest the principal and deid with the principal and ex- 
peml the income and principal of the corporation In such manner as In the 
ludgment of the trustees will best promote the object.” 

Now, then, bearing in udnd, first of all, that the objects of the corporatbm 
are absolutely unlimited, the winds “ well-lieing of mankind” In themselves 
mean nothing, but if rend in conjunction with tlie other parts they mean, 
“ well-being of maidvind ” such as in the judgment of the board of trustees they 
may consider to be such well-being, and it means that the foundation Is prac¬ 
tically given absolute unlimited and unrestricted functions and imwers. 

Now, It Is a corporation without membership, it consists simply of trustees 
or directors without a constituency; there is no election by anybody. The 
members or trustees are designated by the charter, and the charter does not 
even specify the number of sucii dlrei tors. That Is left to the by-laws, which 
may be changed from time ti^ time. The by-laws may increase or decreas(> the 
number of such directors or trustws. There is nothing In this law, I hold, 
which would prevent tlie foundation from reducing the number of its members 
or trustees to three, Jlr. Rockefeller, perhaiis, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Ia'c; they 
may constitute the entire foundation. There Is nothing in the act to prevent 
It. Now, then, they may use this vast fund of .‘flOO.OOtl.OOO for any purpose. 
They may exercise this tremendous power for good or evil as they choose, but 
my point is that whether it should he for good or evil the public ctin not de¬ 
termine, the Government can not determine. The views of the men who con¬ 
stitute this corporation may alone determine what shall be for the well-being 
of mankind. 

I.et us assume that we are facing a national election; let us assume that 
we are facing an election of more than usual importance, and such an election 
is not at all Impossible. Say, that in 1916, or iierhaps 1920, the people of this 
country will face vital Issues going to the very root of their existence and demo¬ 
cratic InstItutlon.s. It may be the question of the public ownership of railways 
nnd it may be the larger question of Industrial democracy against Industrial 
feudalism; It may be a question of the entire life nnd mode of existence of this 
TOuntry. It is possible that in an election of this kind the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion alone would be perfectly capable of swinging it one way or the other ns it 
chose. It w’onid not have to subsidise ixditical iwirties, but by subsidizing a 
large portion of the American press, by buying In newspapers and flooding the 
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country with literature, it would be enabled to swing n national election; less 
than a hundred million dollars bus been known to do that in the past, and at a 
crucial polut the llockefeller Foundation may step in and decide the fate of this 
country. 

Now, furtherniore, there is one point which I want to make as emphatic 
as I can, and that is I claim that tlie Kockcfeller Foundation is in no sense a' 
pliilanthroplc or charitable enterprise at all, that it masquerades as such, and 
that it is time for the people of the United States to throw off that musk. Why? 
Wliat is tlie Itockcfellor Foundation? It is a slice of the RiKkefellor fortune, 
a segment of it, .$100,000,000 of the same stocks and bonds of which the rest of 
his fortune consists, .segregated and set apart and named the Rockefeller 
Foundation instead of John 1). Rockefeller, jr. 

Now, bear this in mind, that Jlr. Rockefeller is supposed to own, according 
to popular opinion, something like $1,000,000,(XX). For Immediate persoiml pur- 
ixtses he does not noc<l his hillion dollars, as both he and his son are popularly 
supposed to he frugal and modest men, so tlnit they could well get along with 
the income on <me or two million dollars, wliich Is but one-tenth or one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of the amount. The rest represents industrial power, political 
power, gei:eriil power—the power to handle these funds ami to Invest and re- 
linest them in sujiport tif one movement or another; that is what constitutes 
the essence of these great swollen fortunes. 

Now, Mr. Rockefeller iloes not part with tills power in creating the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, for all these hundreds of millions remain in bonds and stocks 
in which he can deal or can change, he can sell or replace, just in the same 
way as tlie. stock and bonds remaining in tlie other compartments of his safe. 
And wlien the time should ever come that he would ha\c to resort to this par¬ 
ticular $1()0,(XKI,000 for personal puriioses, fur household expenses, for instance, 
why I hold that titider its present act of incorporation tliero is nothltig to 
prevent him from doing so. 

I liold that this $1IH),IK)I),IK)0 that Jlr. Rockefeller does not need for actual 
puriioses of coiisiiniptioii, and ivliich he retains for general business purpo.si>s, 
that that may acciiimilale year after year, and I am speaking of the charter, 
or may increase year after year free from taxation, and when the time comes 
and tile board of trustees has been reduced to John D. Rockefeller, jr., and his 
personal staff, they may be returned to Jfr. Rockefeller and his heirs, in some 
indirect way, under some guise of being for the well-being of mankind. 

I repeat that there is no membership in that corporation, there Is no public 
control of the corporation, no (Joveriiment control, and for this reason I believe 
this should be done; I would suggest that what is required at the present time 
while this foundation is in existence Is a law amending its charter so as to 
restrict its functions in some particulars. 

For Instance, it should be subject to .'Oiiiervlslon by the State, as insurance 
companies or hanking corporations or fraternal and benevolent societies. The 
State should have powers of visitation, should see to it that its income is prop¬ 
erly expended, and principally that it be all expended annually and not allowed 
to accunuilate. The foundation should have a certain minimum number of 
members fixed by law, members as distinguished from trustees, memhers who 
should elect the trustees and to whom the trustees should be accountable. It 
should file annual accounts of all of its doings, Us Income, expenses, and the 
application of Us funds. .\nd, above all, it should not be exempt from taxation. 

The elmirinnn raised the question yesterday wliile I happened to listen to 
Mr. Heiiburn’s testimony, I believe, whether it is not a fact that the taxes 
whicli this iiartlcnlar slice of .Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune saves would amount to 
about $300,000. It would under the income-tax law. But I want to call your 
attention that it is not the question of the income alone, but also of the prin¬ 
cipal. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is a New York corporation, a domestic cor¬ 
poration. Its property is personal property of a domestic corporation. Our 
present tax rate is about 2 per cent, a little less than that, say 1.90. TTpon 
this basis I hold that this $100,000,000 would bo liable to a tax of well-nigh 
$2,000,000 annually, a property tax as dlstlngulshetl from the income tax. 
The income tax would be atiout $300,000. But against which the tax on the 
personal property, the jiroperty tax would be offset. The total in taxes, I 
hold, on this fortune is over $2,000,000 annually. And when the time comes 
when the present founder, the chief founder should pass away. It will save 
an inheritance tax of many, many millions again. 
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Now, what does that mean? That means the followlns;: A tax, after all, 
Is Ipiposed for necessary governmental work and functions. It amounts to 
a certain sum, which ts required for the maintenance of the government of the 
State of Now York, the city of New York, and of the Fed(‘ral Government. 
If the taxes fail below that amount, they have to be made up by the rest of 
tlie taxpayers. If $2,000,000 are taken out of the taxable property of tlio 
State of New York, the people of tlie State of New York will liave to make 
up these $2,000,000, and every one of the citizens contributes sometblng to It. 

I hold tliat indirectly the Itockefeller Foundation receives from the people 
of tlie State of New York, through the Govormnent, something lllce $2,0(X),000 
a year in which the people us such Iiave absolutely no say of any kind. 
Tliero is absolutely no good reason in tlie world wliy a private pidlantliropy 
should be exempt from taxation, because it allows tlie private endower to 
tlx the nature of the so-called philanthrojiy. and li makes the jiublic con¬ 
tribute to it, and contribute to it heavily. This is m.v answer to the second 
question. And the other questions I will go over more rapidly. 

The next question which you have nsktsl mo was- 

(thairman Walsh. Let us have pm'fect order, iilease, ladles and gentlemen. 

Mr. HiLi.QuiT. Has the growth of large coriiorations improved the iiliysical 
conditions under wliich tlie workmen arc employed? 

My answer to tliat is tlmt on the whole tlicy liave not. There has been 
some improvement in some industries. Large corporations are based on large 
plants, and large pltints have better facilities for siinltary conditions, for 
Instance, and some of them liave n<-tually introduced better sanitary condi¬ 
tions than prevailisl under the reign of small industries. But I find as a 
general rule that work in large coriiorations, in large plants, is more Intense, 
more consuming (Imn in small plants under the reign of small corporations 
and’ small mana.gemcnts. The average imlustrial life of tlio worker has per¬ 
ceptibly decreased sime tiie introduclion or development of trusts. 

The ne.xt question Is, Have tiie large coriiorations increased wages us rap¬ 
idly as the prices of commodities increasi'd, or sliorleiK'd working hours as 
rapidly as the development of the industry would warrant? 

My answer to tliat is, that as a rule they have not. Tlie best available 
figures show an Increase of 25 per cent approximately of the cost of living, 
that is, the most necessary articles to lie consumed by working people’s fami¬ 
lies. In some trade.s, particularly those tliat liave well-organized lalior unions, 
wages might have risen In proportion; that Is, say, 25 per cent more. But In a 
ma.lority of the trades wages have remained stationary or they have fallen 
back, and similarly as to the hours of lalior. Tlio increased productivity of 
each of the.se large corporatlon.s witli their Improved machinery, their division 
of labor, their inqiroved methods liave served not to shorten the hours of 
labor, not to relieve the work of tlie laliorer, liut to throw a number of workers 
out of employment. We have to-day a standing army of unemployed larger 
tlian ever in the history of the jiast. That is cau.sed by tlie fact that tlie hours 
of labor have not been shortened; tliat tlie workers have been allowed to work 
as long ns in the past, and tlie increased pi'oductlvity has simply created a 
surplus jiopuliitlon. 

We have to-day In the United States several million men able to work, 
capable physically, mentally, and In every other respect, and eager to work, 
but whom our industrial machinery has discarded, Ihrown out, and made 
permanently useless. An artificial surplus population has been created. 

Another very interesting oliservatlon that may be made in connection with 
the testimony on tliat point given liy Mr. .Tohn D. Itockefeller, jr., Is the 
method of distributing wealth between employers and employees us exem¬ 
plified by the Golorado Fuel & Iron Go. Now, here are the figures, as I 
gather, from Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony. In the course of the 12 years dur¬ 
ing which he has been connected with Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller has received as profits in the shape of interest on bonds and dividends 
on stock, amounting to over $9,2(X).(XX). Mr. Rockefeller’s Interest represented 
40 per cent of the total, both in stocks and In bonds. Gon.sequently if he re¬ 
ceives $9,200,000 and that represented 40 per cent, the other bondholders and 
stockholders must hove received the remaining 60 i>er cent, one and one- 
half times as much as Mr. Rockefeller, and all of them together a total of 
.$28,000,000. The company has also accumulated a reserve fund, undivided 
profits as security fund for tlie payment of bonds, and dividends, and pre¬ 
ferred stock, amounting to about $5,800,000. The company property has ap¬ 
preciated—increased—in value during that iierlotl $19,300,000 approximately. 
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Now, this iiici'ouso In vnliie, Mr. Itnckcffllor swined to ho iinablo to in¬ 
terpret properly. But we nil know what it inemis. It means tlmt tlie prop¬ 
erty represents an additional value, all additional investment, if you want, 
of 119,000,000. These $19,000,000 are profits, just ns eieur proUt' as those 
distributed. In fact the directors mijtht liave, or tlie stockholders luiKht have 
(listribnted among themselves and tlicn reinvest«l $19.000,(KX1 for the pur- 
IMises of enhancing the future earnings of tile company. They are investing 
new money In the same or other enterprises all the time anyhow. Tims wo 
find the total profits of tlio stockhohler.s and liondholders of the comjiany 
dtiring the 12 years of Mr. Kockefeller'.s connection witli it, to amount some¬ 
thing like $48,000,000, During the same laa'iod of time the workers are said 
to have rweived $92,000,000. M’lien we say $92,000,000,. thal means tlie i>a.v 
roll. That Includes no donlit management, salaries of olllcials, and the actual 
wages of the laborers, of the workers, must have been considerably less. 
Doubtless it amounted to no more tlian .$80,0<KI,(XH). And thus you will find 
that the proportions of the division of the earnings between capital ami labor 
was about 3.') to 63, or perhaps 40 to 00. 

Now, take another aspect of the case. Here was an investment of $00,000,000. 
Mr. Ifockefeller testified that tlie capital stock widcli represents a notninal 
value of something like $34.0tX»,IXKJ. I believe, acttially stood at .$1.3.(KH),000 
in cash. lie had paid .$0,000,000 for 40 per cent, ttiiit is $1.3,000.000 fiu' tlie 
total. The bomls amounted to $4.3,000,IK)0, making a total of $00,(XI0,(X»0 in¬ 
vested in that indtistry. -As against tins, tliere tire In.lXX) workmen. So 
what yon have there, if you siiejik of tlie ridation of capital and labor, is 
one worker on one side to $4,IXM) repre.sented by stocks and bonds, on the 
otlier side, to balance that—an investment of $I,IKX) for every norker em¬ 
ployed. This Idock of stocks and bonds reiu'esenting $4,tXKt receives 40 
cents for every tX) cents jiaid to tlie worker. And if .ton want to eiiinilize this 
share, you would have to put tin* worker on tlie one side and ifli.OtX) on tlie 
other side. If you have Unit, both of them draw from tlie Indnstr.i an eipial 
ainoinit. Tliat is, in the Colorado Fuel & Iron (,'o., wliicli is concededly one 
of the least profitable iiiveslments of Mr. Ilockefetler or any idlier caiiitiilist. 
It is in its idoneer days. It has not developed its full earning powers, and it 
Is safe to assnnie that in the normal average industries llie sliare would be 
about fit) and -30, and it would reipiire aliout $.3,IKH) in caiiitiil, stock, and 
lionds to equal and parallel tlie income of one workiugiinin. And there yon 
have it. Here yon Inive pitted against eacli other tlie worker nlio gives ids 
entire life, his energy, his work, his toll to the iiroduction of some useful 
commodity. And here you have, on tlie oilier side, tlie dead accumulation of 
$.3,(XX); each of them drawing equally niiiai tlie industry, tlie dead $o,onn 
clips off one-half of the products of the ivoi'ker. 

And more than that. 'I’liero is tliis distinction. Unit tlie worker draws his 
share only so long as ho remains actiie in the industry, only so long us he 
can actually produce. When he becomes old and feeble he is di.scardeil. 
When he dies of course ho driqis out. His industrial life may be 20 .years 
or 2.3 years or 30 years, according to the industry. Hut the accumnluted 
capital, the'$.3,(MX) in slock and bonds reiiniiiis elerind. It is an iiivestiiieiil 
forever and ever, and it Is matched not against an iiidlvidiiiil worker but 
against an entire generation of workers, one follouing the other, in eternity. 

I’pon this calculation, take Mr. Harry K. Thaw. If he is deemed worth a 
million dollars, he may not do a stroke ot work and probably diK's not, but his 
worth is equal to that of 200 generations of workingmen actiiely engaged 
in the Industry, working day after day and year after year all through their 
lives. 

If the figures of Mr. Rockefeller's worth are aiiiiro.ximately correct, although 
Mr. .John D. Rockefeller has witlidrawn from industrial activity 1-3 or 20 
years ago, hi.s money to-day ninlihes, neutralizes, and eiiuallzes the life 
efforts of 200,0(X) workingmen in the United States. 

Now, that, it seems to me. tippears clearly from the figures of Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller himself, or from an analysis of them. 

But I hohl, of course, that the largi* corporations tend to iicrpetuate that 
alisolutely abnormal. Impossible condition. 

Your next question is: Does the coriMirate type ot organization tend to 
produce a higher grade of workmen or citizens? 

My answer Is, It does not. On the contrary, it has a degrading and 
demoralizing effect on -American citizenship. Yon have before you, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, two different types of employers 
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testifying, the “ good " ones and the “ bnd ” ones—the benevolent despot and 
the malevolent despot—and In both cases they have been despots; they have 
been denHU-allslng and degi'adlng the workers. 

Take the case of the employer who provides the playgrounds and ba.seliall 
Held and the pen.slou funds and all sorts of welfare work, and even pays tl«?ni 
voluntarily a decent wage. lie means well. Bat the effect on the workers 
is neverlheh'ss to lake out from them the self-reliance, their economic inde¬ 
pendence. They are. treated well In the ssinie sense tlurt a slave would be 
treated well by a kind-hearted master. But they remain abjwtly dependent 
uisjn that master. They do not develop any self-reliance, and It is a very 
unhealthy and very unstable condition. 

Take the case of Mr. Ford, who hjis justly bet>n entitled to some share of 
the aduiiratiou of his fellow men. Now, he has certain tdgh and broad Idejis 
which he applies to his industry, and his workers are happy while it lasts— 
ns hap)>y as well-fed animals, and no nmre. Supiawe Mr. Ford tiasses out 
of existence, and smtiKi.se the .succes.sors or purchaser of his stock have <lilTerent 
ideas and intrtsluce an entirely different regime, cut off all Itenellts of welfare 
.work, and exploit the workers to the bottom. The workers have not liet'ii 
traineil to resist it. On the other hanil, if the same workers had the well- 
organizwl union, if the same workers had tavpiired these privileges by their 
own struggle, by their own organiz!ith)n, by their own iwwer, they could 
maintain them, Mr. Ford or no Mr. Ford, wluitever the inclination of the 
cmplo.ver may bv'. Tlien tlie other type of employer is one wlio Inis the smne 
powers, but does not liave tlie same jihilanthropic inclinations. And, llien, 
you have ilie cliaracterislic regime of Colorado. You liave tlie brutal op¬ 
pression, wliicli likewise tends to cuib the American worker, his spirit of 
imleiiendence, I hold that only tlial nation will lie gi’eat and ]K>werful wliieh 
will (rain its intllvidnal nieuihers to industrial, political, and intellei'tHal Inde- 
lienileriie and self-reliance, and that any nation which deiiends npou ii group 
of men, powerful men, isiwerfiil in Industry or otlierwl.se, that that nation Ls 
honiid (0 reacli a slate of retrogression, and that in a very short time. 

Have the large coriMiratioiis, yon ask further, acted as bulwarks to prevent 
the grow th of trades-unions? 

I think they have. You have only to glance ov(>r the list of the mdons 
nfliliated with the Amerhan Federalion of lailsa-, and you will find the strong- 
e.st of those in iniUi.'-lries in which industrial coaceutratloii has not so far 
progressisl very far, or has iM'en impossihle. For instance, the mining iiidiis- 
li'V Is miturally and nect-ssarily tied to certain sisits in the I'lilted Stales 
where the mines are. It is scattered, uml ii physical eoueentratlon of the 
mines is Impossihle, such as tlie concenirallon sliown In tlie sti*el works uiid 
similar inilustries. For tills reason there are numliers of txuntietihg mining 
eonuKiiiies. Tlie miners are tlie strongest union on tlie list of tlie Anicrleiin 
Federation of Labor. Y'ou lake tlie carjieuters, tlie Imilding trades, tlie brew¬ 
ers, the clothing workers, the printers, the cigar uiakors, the bakers—all those 
are workers employeil 111 . eoiiiparutively sia'aking, smaller indu.strles. whereas 
you l(«)k in vain for the strong organization of siwl workers and oil workers 
and of the workers engaged In any of the groat iudustrial and consolidated 
Inists. So, 1 hold these trusts, these large concerns, did prevent and tlo pre¬ 
vent the development of labor organizations. 

In tlie next ipiestioiis I think I shall best group a few of them together and 
try to answer them together. The ipiestlons are: The extent to whieli iwe 
tentiiil control over hilsu* conditions is concentrated in the hands of the tinan- 
clal directors of large eorporatioiis; I he extent to which thl.s [loteiitial control 
Is exercisisl in connection with the labor methods; and, timilly, responsibility 
of absentee landlords of industry for the eoiiilitions existing In corporations in 
which tliey are financinll.v Interestevl. 

My answer to those. Mr. t’lmlriiimi and gentlemen. Is that we have had 
a very concrete illustration here before this Istard In the testimony par¬ 
ticularly of Mr. .Tohii I). Rockefeller, jr.. and In the testimony of several other 
witnesses themselves intei-ested in large Industrial enterprises. And we have 
found a very peculliir and a very recent development. When some iteople of 
radlctil notions object to the distribution of wealth lietween capital and labor, 
and to capital receiving a very large portion of the general earnings of the 
American people, the nnavver usually is and luis been, " Well, but without 
capital Uiere would he no labor. Capital Is entitled to a large share twause 
It organizes and manages the Industry, and thus furnislies the opimrtuuity 
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to the workers to earn a living.” The profits of capital have been varlotthly 
sl.vie wages or compensation of management or of direction. 

Now, then, how well the present motlern capitalist, particularly those of the 
highest tyiie of development—I mean highest financially, the banking director— 
directs the Industry has been shown In the ca.se of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. particularly. Here is a copimunity of 15,000 workers gathered In one part 
of the State of Colorado. They are all mas.se<l around certain coal mines and 
ore deposits In the State. They are engaged In the business of converting them 
Into such shape as will make them articles of use and comsuniption to the world 
at large. With their families they probably represent a community of about 
00,000 or 70,000 men, women, and children, all depeialent upon this Industry, 
this Industry being particularly a natural one, one dependent upon the treasures 
embcshled In the earth right there. And in their work and industry there 
springs up a civilization of Its own. These men and women have their needs. 
They have their .social re(iulrementa. They have their degree of civilization, 
such as it is; they develop camps, villages, towns, and other habitations. They 
have to have dwellings; they must have .some recreation; they must have some 
food for their iutellectnnl and moral lives as well ns for their physical lives. 
And all this Industry and all these people dependent upon it are managed and 
controlled by a corporation known as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. And Mr. 
John D. llockefeller, .1r., In behalf of his father, whom he represent.s, prac¬ 
tically has the controlling interest in that corporation. Ho owns 40 per cent, 
he say.s, of its stock. He says he, as a stockholder, has nothing more than a 
liirge moral iidlucnee. We know better. We know that he practically has the 
actual control, hecau.se everyone more or less fainiliar with the affairs of this 
kind knows that the annual meeting of a large («rporalion Is never attended 
by over 70 or 75 per cent of the stockholders. That would he a large per cent. 
Forty per cent concentrated In one hand has the absolute voting power. Mr. 
Rockefeller no doubt Is fully chargeable legidly and morally with the conduct 
of that community—that section of the American population, repre,senting about 
69,000 or 70,(HR) persons. 

Now, then, what does Mr. Rockefeller know or do about this community? 
He comes before your commission with a very elaborate Iheory of corporate 
ri'spousibllity; he divides the corporation into four imrts—the stockholders, the 
directors, the ofilcers, and the employees. The functions of the slockholders 
are limited to the election of directors; they have nothing else to do, notlilng 
to say about the management. They elect directors once a .v(>ar and then do 
nothing until the next year. The function of the directors is limited to the 
election of executive ofilcers and to the financial alTairs of the corporation. The 
officials have the dii-ect management of the industry, the direct control of it. 
The workers—well, the workers are there and that is about all they are, too. 

Now, tiien, let us consider what docs Mr. Rockefeller—and Jlr. Itockefeller’g 
case is used us an illustration because it is a typical case as has been de¬ 
scribed time and again on tliis stand and elsewliere—wliat does Mr. Rockefeller 
know or care about the actual industry in wlilch he lias a controlltug share? 
It apjrears that lie was last in Colorado about 10 years ago, and then made 
a very superficial examination of the plant of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
He does not know in wliat coiinlies of the .State the mines are located: he does 
not know wliere tlie principal oltice of tlie general manager of the corporation 
is located; he Is absolutely Ignorant of the working conditions in tlie mines; he 
does not know whether 12 hours’ work in a rolling mill a day is too much or 
too little or Just sufiicieiit. He does not know wlietlier 7 days a week of con¬ 
tinuous work would he too much or too little or what effect it would have on 
the workers. He does not know whether tlie company owns the liomes of the 
workers, whether it owns tlie saloons In the camps; he does not know whether 
it maintains a system of company stores; he does not kiiiiw tlie first thing about 
the actual operations of tlie concern In which he has Invested $24,000,000, and 
which employs 60,000 or 70,000 men, in which he is a controlling factor. He Is, 
however, interested in the financial part of the concern, that, of course, he has 
to be as a director, he states. But when it comes to summarizing his knowledge 
of the finances of the company, here Is wliat appears. When the chairman of 
this conimlssion asked him wliat the amount of the capital stock of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. wa.s—and tlie amount of tlie Capital stock of a corporation 
constitutes the financial side of it—Mr. Rockefeller did not know; when he 
was asked what the bonded indebtedness of the corporation was he likewise 
did not know. When he was asked wliether the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. held 
all of the stock of the Colorado Supply Co. he did not know. He did not know 
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What the Colorado Supply Co. practically represented, and when he w’os asked 
about the Colorado Industrial Co., whether that company was the hold ins com¬ 
pany for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., he dhl not know. He did not know the 
capitalization of either of the corporations, and, most amazing of all, he did 
not know the amount of his own Investments. He said he could ascertain what 
It w'as by looking into the books. The most comical part of it, if it wei-o not 
so serious, was the fact that the cliairmau of this commission had to inform 
Mr. Rockefeller about his Investments, al)out the revenue on ids invostinents, 
about tlie capitalization of his company, alxnit tlie real conditions of his com¬ 
pany In Its relation to the subsidiary comp.'inies, etc., and Mr. Rockefeller was 
only able to say, *‘ If you say .so, I suppose It is so.” 

Now, that is the extent to wliich Mr. Rockefeller contributes in knowledge, 
activity, usefulness, management, and direction of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Now, I do not hold that to be a crime. Ignorance Is a pardonable olTenso; 
we all have the privilege of being Ignorant on certain points, but the question 
nevertheless arises why, wllli tliat absolute detachment fispin business gen<*ndly, 
with absolute Ignorance of any fact connected witli it, wliy should young Mr. 
Rockefeller be tlie owner and manager and director and controlier of this 
industry? Wliy shouiil tlie lives and welfare of TO.tHK) men and women and 
children depend, as they do, on one who takes so little interest in tlie matter? 
The answer is that Mi-. Rockefeller has invested his capital In it. True, but 
that capital was secured by him as Interest on lionds and as dividends on slock 
in other corporations of wliich he knows just as little as lie does in regard to 
this corporation. And tlie .j;t),2(K».0lK) wlilcli he drew from tills corporation will 
be reinvested by liim in some other industry and tlien he will have control of 
some other large section or some luirt of this country, and so on iudetinitely 
and forever. 

The incomes of the large industrial magnates grow without any activity on 
their iiart. and as tliey grow tliey liecome tliat much more of a perpetual mort¬ 
gage upon the lives and welfare of tlie poinilation generally. 

The testimony of Mr. Rockefeller sliows lliat the modern financial magnates, 
especially tlie banking variety, have jiassed out of any active rOle in modern 
industry; that lliey have been reduced to a purely parasitic existence. 

Tlie next question, and I liave very few- more, is, “ Does the fact tliat many 
large corporations of thousands of stockholders, among whom are large num¬ 
bers of employees, in any way affect the control or policy of large corpora¬ 
tions? ” 

My answer is tliat they do not. Tlie ordinary stockholder does not man¬ 
age, does not control. If we taki- our very large <‘orporatlons wo will usually 
find tliat their control is vested in some one financial gi'oup, and that the 
thousands of scattered small stockliolders do not act in conjunction or concert, 
or do not act at all. As a rule, tliey never appear at annual meetings and 
never vote. The enqiloyees wlm holil stock In corporations have, perliaiis, very 
much loss inllueiiec even tlian the individual stockholders. First, they never 
have a substantial part of the stock of any corporation, they always have a 
very insignificant holding, and tliat holding is given to them In order to make 
them more subservient to the cortioratlou. Many workers have invested $100 
or $200 or .$300 in stock of a company. IVhen he invests hi.s money in the 
corporation he becomes dependent upon that corporation. On tlie other hand, 
his little investment gives him absolutely no ri-al control, direct or Indirect, or 
even potential. In conjunction witli this, this may lie noted, that In imslern 
times a stockholder has practically censed to he part owner of an industry. 
Stockholding no more implies part ownership of a given Industry, It is not 
any more a permanent Investinent, It is only a title to the profits or dividend 
or interest. The banking system which has stepped on to the heels of the 
corporate management and has taken over the corporate management has 
changed the character of stockholding. Now, the ordinary investor holds 
whatever stocks or bonds he has only as the stock market dictates. He may 
hold 100 shares of Ilnitwl States Steel or that amount of shares In some 
railroad or another—he may hold these shares on one day, and the next day 
he may change them for .shares in mines or otlier Industrial enterprises. He 
does not consider himself a permnneiit stockholder In the United States Steel 
Corporation or In the Pennsylvania Rallrond Co. or any other corporation 
of which he holds bonds or stock, hut he simply has possession of them In order 
that he may receive the dividends paid on them, and if there Is any other 
security which he thinks preferable he exchanges them. Industrial manage¬ 
ment under the present corporate control has become so absolutely Impersonal 
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that stocks and bonds, except In Ini'se blocks snfflcteul to «lve control, mean 
no coimedlon witU tlie industry at all. 

Now, finally, the Umt question, “ Does exj>erlenco Indicate tiiut larire cor- 
porntioim can be trusted to refoi-iu themselvesV " 

The answer is that they can not, because tlielr material interests are on- 
posed to any such retorniatlou, adnjlulstere<t by tlieniselves. 

“Are the workmen employed by large eswporations in positions to work out 
their own salvation by trades-union organizationsV ” 

'file answer to that is, partly: Trade-unions may help tliem largely in tlieir 
resisting any attempted or actual ptirimse oti tlie part of the employer, but 
only to a certain extent. Take, for instance, the situation in Colorado In this 
strike of the Colorailo Fuel & Iron Co. Assuming that tlte workers liad been 
fully organizeil in that industry, and assuming that the strike had resulted 
In a complete tie-up. Tlien what hsipiiens? Strike breaker.s are imported from 
every adjoining county and, peihaiKS, from Eastern States. Tlie strikers are 
hara.s.sed and molested, attacked, assaulted, and practically lieaten Into 
subntoion. They attempt to appeal to the constituted authorities and the 
sheriff is found to be In the pay of tlie mine coniimny; tliey attempt to apiieal 
juglicr, to tlie courts, and tlie Judge liapiiens to be a former or a prospective 
lawyer of the milling company. Tliey appeal to tlie governor of tlie State, 
and tlie governor of tlie State has been largely elected by tlie funds of tlie com¬ 
pany; and they are clieckmated by suclt conditions at every move. 

I say that lndu.slrial organizations alone, the trade-uiiioiis alone, will not 
secure to the workers absolute industrial indeiietidence and freedom. In order 
to have tliat, in order to have the full economic rmwer to wliich they are en¬ 
titled and need tliey must necessarily also pos.sess political power. In other 
words, tliey must .sre to it tliat tlie sheriff eleeled in their county, tlie judge 
elected in tlieir court, the governor elected in the State of Colorado, do not 
represent tlie Interests of capital. Tliey must organize iKilltically as well as 
they must econoiiilciilly. They most elect their men to ollk-e Just as well as 
they elect their representatives In tlieir unions. So my answer is that trade- 
unions but solve the problem partl.i ; tliey would solve it comidetely in con¬ 
junction with political labor organizations. 

And the final question is: 

“Is existing State and Federal legislation ade<iuatc and properly drawn 
to provide against abuses; if none of tlie existing agencies are competent to 
deal with the situation, wliat general form of organization would you recom¬ 
mend as liest for State and Feileral action? " 

It is always diiliciilt to prescrilie one general panacea or one general form 
of taking care of almses, but I sliould recommend, first of all, the tinrestricted 
legal right of workers to organize. By tins, I mean that the workers should 
have Ihe rigid to do all that is required for the puri»se of organizing a 
union. They should have the right to .speak freely without Intervention or 
interference of .spies employeil by their employers. Spying on employees sliould 
be made a punlsliable offense and prohibited liy law. Tliey sliould have tlie 
right to meet freely and tlie right to persumle workers to Join the union. 

Now, in regard to employers having tlie same right to employ whoever they 
plea.se, the reastming of tlie recent opinion of tlie Supreme Ciiurt was tliat a 
law discriminating in favor of unions was unconstitutional, because Ju.st as a 
worker has a right to work or not work for tin employer, JvlsL so the employer 
should have the rigid to employ and refuse to employ a worker connected 
with a union. The analogy .seems perfect from the point of view of abstract 
legal reasoning, but it is opposed to real reason. It is not in couformlty with 
the actual situation or the actual fact.s. The fact of the mutter is that tliere 
is no analogy between the situation of the employer and the situation of the 
employee in motlern conditions. The emidoyer has all the power, the em¬ 
ployee has none; tlie employee needs protection, the employer needs curbing. 
If we want to bring out this distinction .sttppose we suggest to the honorable 
Judges of the United States Supreme Court to try this experiment: Let tliem 
have an employer advertise to-day, “ I want 100 meu for my factory,” ami 
yon will see thousands will appear clamoring for the Job and will take it on 
any condition dictated by tlie employer. But let a working citizen of equal 
rights with the employer, a sovereign worker, insert an ad of this kind, “ I am 
ready to take a Jidi; any employer who may want a good effl<-lent workman 
may call at my house to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock,” and let them see how 
many employers will stand at his door clamoring for his senlces. There is 
DO analogy between the two at all. The position of the employer is different 
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from that of the employee; the employee needs proteetlon, and he can only 
have It by Joint orjtnnlzatlon and action by a majority of the men in Ids trade. 
The decision Is baswl upon a fundamental misconception of existing social re¬ 
lations and should be changed by proper cou-stltutlonal amendment. 

I strongly recommend a law prohibiting the State militia from interfering 
In labor dlsptites. It Is not created for tliat purixise and .should be kept out. 
Experience has shown whenever it Interfered in labor dl.sputes It has always 
been on the side of the employer, and for good reasons. 

I should also advocate the proidltiilon of llie right of employers to hire the 
so-called private guards. Tliat has become an increasing abuse In industrial 
conflicts In the United States. Private guards, as a rule, are professional 
thugs and cutthroats, supplied by certain agencies existing for that puritose. 

In every one of tlie industrial disput<“S whicli we have had the outrageous 
massacres of workers liave been committed by .stu h irresixmsible criminals and 
ex-orlmlnals who parade in the guise of private guards. I think a law should 
1)0 framed prohibiting the Interstate Iransportation of such thugs and the State 
laws prohibiting their use In the different States. 

I believe that the use of the injunction and contempt proceedings in labor 
disputes should be discontinued; and I believe there Is another great ahuse 
going on now as applied to industriid conditions which has so far escaiied public 
notice. I refer to what is known under our penal hiw as “ disorderly con¬ 
duct.” designed for an ('iitlrely different purpose originally, and vesting in a 
petty magistrate absolutely discrelionary i)o\ver.s to fine a defendant and 
sentence him to Jail ui) to a i)erlod of six montlis, witli practically no charges 
being made against him and no offense being committed, and there is no appeal 
or redress. The law' in tills State and in many other Slates, I understand, 
is that disorderly conduct is su< h as in the opinion of the magistrate may tend 
lo a breach of the peace. It Is in tlie discrelion of tlie magistrate as to what 
may lend to a breach of tlie pi'ace. Any conduct of any kind may, in the 
opinion of the magistrate, tend to a lireacli of the peace. The practical appli¬ 
cation ha.s been that In the case of strikers in this city, for Instance, hundreds 
of workers—men and women—have been haled before a magistrate, and many 
lane been sent to the pimltentiary for periods of six months for no greater 
offense than trying to persuade strike breakers to desi.st from working. And 
ihere is absolutely no appeal from it, the opinion of the magistrate being 
suprmne. Ho is empowered to construe tlie taw, ns the acts wlilch constitute 
disorderly conduct are not defined by the legislature, and the magistrate does 
\eiv often apply it to striking workers. I propose a very careful definition 
of disonlerly conduct, such definition as applies to any other statutory crime. 

I think also what is cryingly needed at this time is a prop<‘r and thorough¬ 
going system of insurance of unemployed workers. Unemployment Is becom¬ 
ing a more and more serious evil lii modein industrial conditions. It is the 
corporate management—the large-sode jirodii'tlon lo-day that is largely re¬ 
sponsible for it. The burden of maintaining such a system should, therefore, 
be proiierly placed upon these industries. They creati'd it and they .should 
relieve it. 

And, also, I should advocate oliier measiires, sucli ns ilie trade-unions of this 
country have been working for, sucli, for instance, as a proiier compensation act 
in every State, the establishment of a legal maximum working day and of 
minimum wage, and, finally, the public ownership, to liegin with, of mines, the 
railroads, and gradually extending to all monopolies, trustified, large-scale 
Industries. 

If anything has been sliown in this Investigation from the testimony of Mr. 
Rockefeller particularly it has been this, lliat there is not an otijection made 
against public or Government ownership of mines which can not l)e hurled hack 
with tenfold more force against private management us now conductetl. If a 
public official charged with the administration of a ndnlng Industry should 
exhibit ns much Ignorance and indifference to that Industry as Mr. Rockefeller 
has shown, he would not hold hs job for two days. 

We speak of possible corruiition and itossible Inefficiency of Government 
managers of such Industries. The corruption that has been revealed on the 
part of the responsible officials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the ignorance 
and incompetence and indifference of its directors, and the responsibility of 
managers have been such that not In the blackest history of political cor¬ 
ruption or IncomiTetence coidd It be paralleled. It seems to me that his testi- 
iiHiuy establishes conclusively tlie fact that modern capitalists have ceased to 
have any claim to control of the natural industries of this country on wlilch the 
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life of the people depends, nnd thnt for this reason the Government as snch, 
the public us such, should step In and take over the management and operation. 
This flnlshes my answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your Information, Mr. Hlllquit, I want to 
explain that this commission adjourns at 12.30. Some of the members of the 
commission will be unable to be here this afternoon, and they are all very 
desirous of hearing your answers to these qnestlons that will be put. Under 
the circmnstnnees, therefore, I must ask yon to he good enough In answering 
whatevi'i- questions are put to you to brief them as much ns possible so we 
may keep within our time limits. 

It Is not my purpose to enter Into a discussion on socialism, nnd yet the ques¬ 
tion of socialism touches upon the problem thnt this commission Is dealing 
with, and I would therefore ask you, in the first place, are you a Socialist? 

Mr. Hti.i,qtUT. I am. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Secondly, I want to make sure that I understand 
socialism ns yon understand It. My conception of socialism is that it advo¬ 
cates the cooperative commonwealth; that it advocates that there shall bo but 
one employer nnd that employer shall be all the people, anil that all the people 
shall own all the machinery for proiltictlon and distribution. Have I the correct 
conception of what socialism stands for? 

Mr. Hii.T.QfiT. You do not have, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commlssiotier Weinstock. Will you plen.se describe it briefly? 

Mr. HiTXqi'iT. I shall he plea.sed to do so. Socialism does stand for the 
democratic ow nership of the Instruments and resources of industry. Hut it does 
not stand for the ownersliip by all the people of all the industries. In other 
words, it does not stand for national ownership of nil industry. It is opposed 
to private industries and private exploitation; it stands for the management of 
Industry through the Nation or State or municipality or cooperative groups of 
any kind as to the various Industries according to the extent and character of 
the industry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I think. Jlr. Ilillqiiit, you represent a some¬ 
what different school of Socialists from those Socialists whose doctrines I have 
been reading nnd studying. My conception was thnt socialism stood for the 
public ownership of all the machinery of prmlnction nnd of distribution, and I 
take it you are not in harmony with that particular school of socialism. 

Mr. Hii.i.qttiT. I'ardon me, Jlr. Weinstock. Y'oti have now given me a dif¬ 
ferent definition. Wliat yon now say Is public ownership of all industries or of 
the instruments of production. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of all the instruments for laodiictlon nnd dis- 
trlhutlon. 

Mr. Hii.i.QriT. Y'es; and what you said before was the one employer—the 
national ownership—all the people owning all the Industries. Now, tliese are 
two entirely different things. 

Comini.ssloner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. I,et us be 
sure then thnt we understand this point alike—thnt socialism stands fia- the 
public ownershiii—common owmershlp—of all machinery of production and 
distribution. Have I got it right now? 

Mr. HiM.qriT. Public ownership is right. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. Y’es; all right. I take it further that the Socialist 
believes tbnt the real .solution of the problems that this cmnmisslon is dealing 
with—that the real remedy lies in socialism? 

Mr. HiET.qriT. Eventually; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That that wouhl remove all the ctiuses for indus¬ 
trial unrest? 

Mr. HiixqriT. Well, eventually. 

Coninii.ssloner Weinstock. And thnt if we were to say to the Socialists of 
this country, ‘‘What Is your remedy for Industrial unrest?” the answer sub¬ 
stantially would be socialism? 

Mr. Hii.LqriT. Right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I take It further, Mr, Hlllquit, that you, as 
a Socialist living under capitalism and not desiring to become a burden upon 
society, and not desiring that your deiieudents shall become a burden upon 
society, are exercising your thrift and industry nnd talents to accumulate what¬ 
ever competence you can? 

Mr. Hir.i-quiT. W'hatcver I can, is right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; now, if you, by virtue of your talents, 
your charac-ter, and your ability, should be able to accumulate a great com- 



petency ond should see fit to set aside that comiietence either In the nature of 
a ^ft or a legacy, specifying that It shall be used for the propaganda of social¬ 
istic doctrine, do you feel that you could be Justly criticized for doing tliatv 

Mr. Hillquit. I could not; under the clrcuinstancvs outlined by you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could not? 

Mr. HiLLQUtT. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y’ou would feel that you were thoroughly war¬ 
ranted In using your competency for the purpose of the propaganda of social¬ 
istic doctrines, believing, as you would, that that would be in the best In¬ 
terests of humanity? 

Mr. Hii.ntjmT. Assuming that the amount that I had so set apart was not so 
overwelghlug as .some of the amounts wc have mentioned here. Assuming that 
I hud accumulated it, as you say, by my own thrift and Industry, 1 should say 
there was nothing objectionable in it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, supposing you should fall heir to a very large 
sum of money, anil you saw tit to take that money and use it for socialistic 
propaganda, do you believe that you would deserve unfavorable criticism for it? 

Mr. Hillquit. If I were to fall heir to a foiiune of, say. .iflOO.OOP.lHK) and should 
jilace It entirely at the disposal and disposition of (he Socialist Party or the 
Socialist movement for propaganda purposes, I tlunk that the stability of the 
present order would be seriously threatened by it—for good, from my isilnt of 
view. 

Comiui.ssioner Weinstock. Y'es; well, would you think you would be Justly 
entitled to unfavorable criticism for doing that? 

Mr. Hii.i.QiiiT. 1 think any man who would attempt to exercise control over 
a sum of money amounting to .$100,0(X),0()0, no matter in what way, will be 
Justly subject to criticism. I think, in other words, .Mr. Weinstock. that the 
mere power of any man to dispose of a fortune like $100,000,000 for any pur¬ 
pose which he tliinks best, shows an abnormal .siM,ial condition which should 
lie curbed. 

(loumdssioner IVeinstock. Well, living as we do under the capitalistic state, 
Mr. Hillquit, If you should wake up to-morrow and learn that you had fallen 
heir to $100,000,000, what would you do? 

Mr. Hii.i.Qurr. Well, I .should .say, “I don't believe it,” lirst. I should say 
this, Mr. Weinstock, your question is entirely hypothetli’al, because, as a matter 
of fact, $100,000,(KK) do not usually come by unex’iiected gift from inherltaiu-e, 
but are usually aciiimulated by the present Industrial practlivs, and that makes 
all the difference in the world. lint, assuming that I allow (he tlight of my 
imagination to have free play and imagine 1 wake up with a fortune of 
.$1(K),000,000, I should say, as I am at present inclined, 1 should refuse to ad¬ 
minister It, considering that no individual would liave the right to exercise 
such public functions as are inherent in a fortune of this kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if it was yours, thrown Into your lap, what 
would you do witli it? 

Mr. HiLi.quiT. Throw it back to the State or Oovermuent for tlie use of the 
jH'ople from whom it has been wrung. It does not gi'ow on tree.s. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. You would then present it to the Oovermnent? 

Mr. IIi],i.QuiT. I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. tVith or without any restrictions? 

Mr. Hii.i.QtjiT. I would; If I were to have it to-day, i>re.setit it to the (iovern- 
ment for the use of such general ladilic enterjirlses as I should think would go 
for the welfare of the community, and particularly of the working cln.ss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, tlien, would you simply hand the $100,000,000 
over to the Government without saying anything, or hand it over and say, “ I 
recommend ” or .say, “ I desire It .should be used In this and this and this 
fashion ”? 

Mr. Hillquit. If I should follow my Inclinations formeil at this moment, and 
this is entirely an unexpectial situation. I should hand it over without restric¬ 
tion. I should not consider myself entitled to idaie any restriction or to make 
any directions for the handling of such a vast sum of money, which I would con¬ 
sider .social wealth and social power. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the reason why you would do that woiihl lie 
purely because of the large amount involveil. You said a little while ago that 
if you should acquire a competence and should decide to use that competems! 
for the purpose of socialistic propaganda, you would feel you would not be 
deserving of unfavoraide criticism. Now, where would you draw the line? 
At what point In the volume of the fortune. 
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Mr. HiixQi'iT. It would always be difficult, Mr. Weinatork, to 0x tt|K>n a 
definite figure. I .should say that I should consider a sum like Seva’s! thousand 
dollai's or teas of tliuusaud-s of tlulhirs possibly representing the actual earniags 
of an Individual under modern conditions—but that 1 should cmiaider u sum 
such as $100,000,0(10 us quite impossible to be produced by persouai efforts 
or inerits. 

Coininissiouer Weinstock. Well, ore we to understand then, Mr. Hiliquit, 
that .vniir limit for .s<qtliig aside of funds for propaganda puriwses would be 
$ 100 , 000 ? 

Mr. Hii.i.qrj']'. I should say that I would not consider that any individual 
to-day could earn more than $100,(XX) by his personal efforts and by his con¬ 
tribution to the general Induslrial welfare of the community. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. So that $1CK),000 would be the limit tlint you 
would set aside for ))n>paganda purposes; is that cont-ct? 

Mr. Hilliquit. We are (lis< ussing here altogether ubslractious, of course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hiij-quiT. I should say tliut I sliould not fe<'I tliat I liad earned more 
than $1(X),0(K); I sliould not feel that I had earne<l that much, If I hud It. If 
I had more, I should feel that 1 have abstracted that from somebody else with¬ 
out being morally entitled to it. What I should do If I should, nevertheless, 
find myself in possession of such an amount, wliy, whatever I should .say to 
you would be in tlu! natiii'o of an unpremeditated guess. 

Tlie chances are, if I had $1(X),(X)0 I could spaiv'—if I had more. I should de¬ 
vote that sum to the propaganda of WK-iulIsm, quite likely. The chances are, I 
might devote part of It to other puriwses that I might consider proper. The 
clwuce.s also are If that fortune shouKI mount Into such figures as to cease to 
be. In my view, purely a private fortune, I should refu.se to handle It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The inference, then, from your statement is this: 
As you pointed out In answer to the questions, you would regard great aivumu- 
hitlons of wealth ns a menace to the welfare of soi iety? 

Mr. Hillquit. Right. 

Coinmissioner Weinstock. And if you had all the rich men of this Nation 
before you at this moment and you were asked to talk to them and give your 
views, I take it your simwIi would contain something like (his: My advice to 
you lu the Intencst of coniinonwealth of society is tlmt you .set aside sums ap¬ 
proximating $l()0,tX)0 for the propaprnnda of any views that you may have, and 
that all of tlie rest of your wealth you would give to the (.bwernment to lie 
used ns the Government may see fit. 

Mr. HiLLquiT. Your conception is entirely wrong. 

Coninii.ssioia-r Weinstock. I will lie glad (o have you right It. 

Mr. Hii.LQcn'. I should not risk to make any such statement or give any such 
advice to a group of the wealthy men of this country. I should rattier address 
myself to the poor man, to the workers of this country, ami I should say to 
them; Tlie .swollen fortunes are taken from your earnings, and I therefore con¬ 
sider It your duty and your business to take over the industrial as well as the 
political government of the country and make the system which create.s such 
sw'ollen fortunes Imposslhhs leaving thi' present fortunes, if you plense. In the 
hands of the present owners. I would not care for that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And If the wealthy men to which you were talk¬ 
ing should ask you how to deal with that wealth, what advice would you give 
them? 

Mr. Hii.r.QiiiT. I should say, “Gentlemen, you are powerless to deal with 
your fortunes in any equitable proper way, or to deal with them at all.” I 
should say, “ You are the victims of the system which has created you abnor¬ 
mally and morbidly wealthy, Just as the workers are victims of the same system 
that has made them poor and suffering.” 

Commissioner W'eikstock. Then you would have no advice to give them as to 
how they should use their wealth? 

Mr. Hn.i.QtiiT. I should not care to give any advice. I do not thlhk tlmt is 
the crux of tlie situation. I do not think the manner in whtcli they use their 
wealth will make much of a change ns far as social evolution Is concerned. I 
think It is a question how the workers will use their power and Intelligence, 
and not how the capitalists will use their wealth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It seems to me that that is a very pertinent ques¬ 
tion, for this reason; We are investigating into these foundations, and we want 
to determine whetlier they are good things or bad things. 

Mr. HuiQUiT. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weinbtock. And we Invite your opinion. 

Mr. Hiixquit. Very well. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On that point, to tell as whether, in your 'judg¬ 
ment, they are good things or bad things. The tendeney or the trend of your 
opinion, as I gathered it from your statement, l.s that you do not regard them 
as good things, 

Mr. HiiiQUiT. I regard them as bad, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ah bud things. Very well. Now, If they be bad 
things Uiey ought to be discarded? 

Mr. HitiQUiT. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And, If possible, they ought to be preventeil? 

Mr. HiLLQtuT. ye.H. 

Commis-sloner Weinstock. Very well. Now, then, what answer shall we 
make to the criticism that came to my ears this week from a woman, who 
said: “This Is a very strange situation. We find fault with men because they 
made great wealth, and now we are finding fault with them because they are 
giving It away for the common good ” ? 

Mr. Hilmitiit. Quite right. Mr. VVeinstix’k. The answer to that would be the 
fault Is exactly the same—the creation of such tremendous wealth is a social 
wrong, and the application of such wealth for any purpose is taintetl with that 
social wrong iiiid must I'arry the germ with It. 

But to answer your question. Your commission is Investigating the desir¬ 
ability or undesirability of such foundations. I take the point of view that 
they are highly unilesirable, but that does not mean I propose to take Mr. John 
D. Itockcfeller, jr., aside and say, “ Cook here, what you are going to do is 
wrong,” because I know no matter what he will do with his billion dollars 
will be wrong and must be wrong of necessity. But my advice through the 
commlsslou to the people of the United States Is not to permit conditions which 
will allow a billion dollars to accumulate in the hands of one man and then make 
him the master of our economic destinies and our natural and political develop¬ 
ment. So my advice is not addressed to Mr. John D. Rockefeller; my advice 
Is addressed to the people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You offered as one of the reasons why, in your 
judgment, foundations such as the Rockefeller Foundation Is not gootl, but la 
bud. Is liecau.se it can influence the thought of the creators of public influence? 

Mr. Hiu-quit. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that it can influence the opinions of pro¬ 
fessors in colleges, for example, and so on. And that your reuieily would be 
to have all educational institutions under Covernment control; that is, that all 
schools of learning shall be Government .schools of learning and not (irlvate 
schools of learning. Do I get that correctly? 

Mr. Hillquit. That is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, would you go so far, Mr. Hillquit, as to 
prohibit private educational Institutes? 

Mr. Hilequit. I should not prohibit private educational Institutions for cer¬ 
tain specific purposes or subjects which the Government as such does not take 
care of. I would prohibit any private institution for general eilucatlon. By 
that I mean general preliminary eilucatlon and technical and professional 
education. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you would confine to the Government? 

Mr. HiLLquiT. Exactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your belief Is that under tho.se circumstances the 
teachers In these schools of learning would be free and independent and could 
express their opinions, whatever their opinions might be, as long as they were 
honest opinions? 

Mr. Hillquit. Always assuming that at the same time our Government will 
develop sufficient democracy and freeiloin In every respect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, is It not a fact, Mr. Hillquit, that 
there have been innumerable occasions where In Government schools of learn¬ 
ing, in our State universities, professors have been retired because of their 
opinions? 

Mr. Hillquit. That Is undoubtedly the fact, Mr. Weinstock, and It Is a fact 
that is accounted for by the further fact that sucli State institutions have been 
very largely controlleil and influenced by n dominating political party, in turn 
Influenced by great economic interests. 

Now, our program, Mr. Weinstock, Is not confineil to schools alone. But 
what we have In view is to Increase the powers and functions of the Govern¬ 
ment while at the same time making the Government more democratic and 
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pliK'Ing it in tiie Imnds ol thp peopie, ao ns to make such sinister influences 
itnpoijsibip. 

Comniissloncr Wkinstock. If it Is admitted thiit public teachers and public 
educators have lost their positions in its educational institutes because of their 
opinions; if tliat is admitted, wliicli I am sure can not be denied, then the 
|)rop<jsed remedy under existing conditions is no remedy. 

Mr. Hiulquit. It l.s. Even wlille under existing (s)nditions such cases may 
occur, tliey would, on tlie wliole, be more bearal)le and more wholesome than 
would tile private influence of sucli teachers in universities, and for tids rea¬ 
son : Tliat any fault in administration in politics can and will eventually be 
corrected by tlie public at large. You take tlie State university; if a teacher 
.should lie ilisniis.sed for tlie exiiression of some views, lie lias tlie public to 
appeal to, lie lias tlie voters to appeal to, and lie lias a ctinipaigii in which to 
liglit it out. 

Take tlie case of an individual jirofessor dismissed for slniiiar views by pri¬ 
vately emiowed Institutions; lie lias no remedy of any kind. Eaillts of 
democracy can he cured. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Of course, you are duile aware, Mr. Hiliipiit, that 
when a professor in a university is (iisuiissed, in liic State university, on 
account of Ids opinions tliat tliat is not tlie reiuson Unit is given. 

Mr. Hit.t.qiit. No. 

Commissioner Weixstock. lie Is dismissed for otlier reasons. 

Mr. HiLi.griT. Quite rigid. 

Connnlsslmier Weinsvook. Ostciisliily, lull really for ids opinions? 

Mr. Hilt.qi'it. Yes. 

Coniinissioiier IVeinstock. So tliat lie lias no redress. 

Mr. Hn.i.QViT. Now, pardon me. While tlie oilier opinions are stated by the 
iiutliorlties of tlie university, tliere is notliing to prevent tlie displaced or dis¬ 
missed professor from telling tlie actual facts and from explaining tliem us 
loud us lie can and making tlie people of tlie Stale see it and tbrcing redress, 
hut there is no sucli avenue In jirivalely endowed institutions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, but tliat would simply tend to confu.se tlie 
public mind, because tlie otlier side would lieny his cliarge. 

Mr. Hii.i.gi'iT. Tlie question tliere would tlicn lie lielwecii Iriith and fulse- 
liiHid, liut we never sliould despair of trnlli liccause .sonieliody ojiposes ftilseliood 
to it. 

(’omiiiissloner Weixstock. 'Thai is all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tliat is all, tliaiik you. You will lie excused. 

We will now stand adjourntsl until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 p. 111 . Friday, Feliriiary .'>, li)l.-|, a recess a as taken until 2 o’clock 
ill the afternoon at tlie .same jilace.) 


AlTEKMaiN SE.SSlO.N—2 1'. SI. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Will tlie lion.se )ilcase lie in perfect order? 

Mr. Carnegie, will you plea.se take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MK. ANDREIV CARNEOIE. 

Chairman Walsh. Take Hint cliair, please. 

Mr. Cabxeuie. TIinnk you. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Will you pleu.se state your name? 

.Mr. Caiixec.ie. Andrew Carnegie. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. (larnegie? 

Mr. Cak.neuie. No. 2 East Ninety-first Street, New York City. 

Chnirmair Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Carxeoie. My liiislness is to do us mncli good in tlie worlJ ns I can. 
I have retired from otlier business. 

(iliuirman Walsh. Will you kindly take your seat? 

Mr. Caenegie. Yes, sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Mr. Carnegie, you liave lieen asked to appear before this 
comnilsslon to discuss two particular questions; tliat is to say, the responsi¬ 
bility of Industries and directors for labor conditions in the corporations In 
whicli tliey are Interested, and, secondly, tlie question of tlie relation of the 
great foundations to industry, education, and the public interests generally. 
I understand tliat you liavc prepared some statement, and tlie commission Is 
inclined to allow you to go into tliese matters in your own way. 
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Mr.'CABNBOiK. I do not know l>ow to tlmnk you, Str. Chalrnioii. Tlmt is 
what I would like to do, and I have prei)nred a ntntenieiit so that I would not 
delay you. 

Chairman \Vai.sh. Very good. 

Mr. Cabneouc. I have followetl the examination of tiie otiier gentiemen who' 
have appeared before you. Now, may I begin? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and If you desire to staml, you may deliver it tliat 
way. 

Mr. Cabneoie. Well, I like to staml. I am not mtieli of an orator, l)ut 1 like 
to be able to stand. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of tlie oommission, I liave read with deep 
interest the testimony given before you by many millionaires, Messrs. Schiff, 
lielmont, Guggenheim, Perkins, Gary, and notably Mi.ss Tarbell, wlio, tliotigh 
not a millionaire, certainly deserves to he. Slie seems to have a tirm grasp 
uix)n the problem and tn'oves herself one wlio has sttuliml the tiuestlon and 
lightly appreolates tlie great progress made (hiring lier time. 

I agree with her statement, “ Sane pubileity is tlie cure for most evils in 
American indtistrlal life.” Last btit not least, tlie testimony of tliut unuc- 
cotintable lieing, Henry Ford, wlio declares tlmt lie cotild make every convict in 
Sing Sing a competent, trustwortliy laborer in tlie vineyard. 

I am not disposed to ciuestion anytliing tlmt tliis prodigy asserts. Sticci^ss to 
him! By all means let us give him a trial. His success here would be no 
more of a seeming miracle tliaii ids success has been willi the Ford car. 

I never botiglit or sold sliares on the excliange; all my earnings came from 
mamifacttiring. If it were necessary for me to return to that calling I sliould 
not consider the problem of labor as at all difllctilt. On the contrary, I en- 
.loyed conferences with our men. We had one rule, come what may—we would 
never think of running our works with new men after trouble with them. Able, 
sober, well-behaved workmen, stich ns ours were, are not to be picked up on the 
street, Mr. Chairman, and we wished no others. We were very partictilar In 
regard to drinking; I am a total abstainer myself. A tirst offense, men were 
excluded .kO da^s; second offmise, Cd days; third offense, we parted coinpaiiy. 

We have only had one serious disaster with labor, btit tlmt was sad, indeed. I 
was coaching through the Scottish highlands on my holiday and did not hear 
of the lamentable riot at Homestead until days after It occiinvd. 

I wired at otice that I would take the first steamer home, but was re(|iu>sted 
not to come. My chief partner, Mr. Phipps, in a letter published in the New 
York Herald, .lanitary 311, ltX)4, explains it as follows: 

“ Q. It w'as staU'd that Mr. ('arnegie acUsl in a cowardly manner In not re¬ 
turning to America from Scotland and being present when the strike was in 
tirogress at Homestead. 

" Answfor by Mr. I’liipps, which was published. When Air. Carnegie limird of 
the troulile at HotiiesWad he liniiK'diately wired tliat be would take the tirst 
stiip for America, but his partners begged him not to aiiiiear, as tiu'.v were of 
Ihe opinion tlmt the welfare of tlie company reiitiired tlmt he should not be 
present at the time.” 

Now, mark this: 

“Tliey all knew ids exireme disposition to always grant the demands of 
latior, however unreasonalile. I Imve never known of any one interest'd in the 
Imsiness to make any complaint about Air. Cariu'gie's ah.sc'nce at tliat time, but 
all partners rejoiced tlmt tliey were la'iniittiHl to manage the affairs in their 
own w’ay." 

Some of the men at tlie wmrks calih'd me. “ Kind master, tell us what yon 
w ant us to do and we will do it for you.” It was too late. 

I supposed, from Air. I’hlpps’s calile, tlmt all was settled and decided it best 
to conform to my partners’ wlslies. Aly partners made a most generous offer 
to tlie workmen. Tlie new' Homestead rolling mill Increased its product 60 per 
cent over the old. We had spent millions In this new work, whicli are the 
greatest works, I think, to-day. There are none like them, and visitors come 
from all over the land to see them. The rollers were offered 30 per cent advance 
in wages, one-half of the total gain. AVe took the other half from the millions 
that we had spent. I w'ould not have done more. The error was in trying to 
start with new men against our rules. But here, again, I understand, file gov¬ 
ernor of the State, with troops at Pittsbnrgli, determined to vindicate tlie law. 
With tills exception, we nefer had one grave disaster. 
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Om or two partners out of our 40, u» Mr. Plilpps states, someUioes consid¬ 
ered me foolish “ in always yielding to labor,” while I am satisfied that for 
every dollar so spent we hud, Indirectly, ample, and more than ample, reward. 

One of the committee asked one of the workmen: “ What arc you making per 
day?” And the roller said, “?12.” And the Congressman said, “Per week?” 
“No, sir; !|!12 iter day.” And that was quite true. 

Tli^-workmen that we had—sober, well-beliaving men as they were and are 
to-day—are the most profitable of all; and many of tliem rose to permanent 
high salaries and not a few to partnerships, of which we have not less than 
forty-odd, wiio are organized to-day us the Carnegie Veterans and dine onct; a 
year in oar home. They come from nil parts of tlie land. 

You might like to hear the following Inciilent connected with that Homestead 
strike: 'The governor of Pennsylvania, I understand, wished certain of our 
workers arrestjHl for riot and bound over for trial. Conse<|uentl.y, stime of 
these disappeared, among them the burgess of Homestead. Some time after¬ 
wards my fi’iend, Prof, van Dyke, of Uutgers College, was ordered to California 
for his health. t'i>on ids I'eturn he told me that he had met the ex-burge.ss 
working as a laborer in a Mexican mine at Sonora. I asked him to offer 
McLuckie any help he needed, and upon his return to the We.st he did so. 
Meanwhile, McLuckie, hud got a iwsltion with tlie Sonora Hallway driving 
welks and was succeeding admirably and making high wages. The professor 
said, “ You don’t know wliose money I was told to help you with.” He said 
tliat he had no idea. “ Well, it was Mr. Carnegie’s.” 'Tlten came the slow, 
earnest response: “ That was damned white of Andy ”—words tliut I treasure. 

When I heard this I suggested to my friend Van Dyke that It wouldn’t be 
a bad epitaph to grace one’s tomh.stone. If it ever did, I hotted there would 
Ite no long bionics between the two d’s. Kach letter must Ik; put down to give 
McLuckle’s proper expression. 

When I tnlketl to the Homosteuil rollers upon my return I told them tuy 
partners had offered liberal terms, and I eouhl not htive offered more. One 
roller said, “Ach, Mr. Carnegie, it wiisn't a question of dollars; tlie latys 
would have let you kick tliem, and tliey wouldn’t let anotlier man strike Iheir 
hair.” 

May I trouble you with one examitle of the workings of our .system—anotlier 
feature entirely? Diion these old lldngs, Mr. Chairman, my memory dwells 
witli great satisfaction. Upon one of my visits to Pittsburgh I met the men 
who wished a conference. They asked tliat payments be made every tw'o 
weeks instead of monlhly, as the Pennsylvania Uallroad employees were then 
paid. We followed their example. One named Johnny Kdwards, a clever 
workman and fine fellow, rose to state their ca.se. He said that If they were 
paid semimonthly, it would he equal to a raise* in their wages. He* anel his 
wife visited Plttshurgh the hist Saturilay of each month anil bought a full 
month’s food supply, thereby saving one-third on shop prices near the works. 
“ Why don’t otlii*r workinen elii the same? ” I a.sked. He replied: “ Fi*w of your 
men can afford to buy a month’s fooel In aelvan<*e. My wife and I cein.” 

Here was an opening. I eli*eleleil it will lie semimnnthly payments thereafter, 
and so It w-as. 

Then Edw'ards said; “ There is anotlier unfnir charge; the coni dealers Iiere 
charge almost double for coal In sriiull quiffitities.” “ Indeed,” I said, “ hereafter 
our workmen get their coal at tlie exae-t wholesale cost to us; not 1 cent of 
profit.” “ And,” salil Eelwarels, “ we elon’t want to he too tmulilesome, but 
everything we buy here is far elearer than in Pitt.slinrgli.” “ Well,” I replied, 
“ why not start a shop of your own? Kent one on Main Street, and we shall 
pay the rent; organize anil run it, nnil cliarge our workmen just enough to 
pay your way.” Ami this was done, lint from one point of view I regret to 
say that the shop did not prove successful; but nevertheless we had a victory. 
The retailers reduced prices. 

Yon have here an Illustration of the difficulties workmen are often compelled 
to bear. There was another feature. We offered our men 0 per cent upon all 
the savings left with us, payable on demand. And here let me congratulate 
Judge Gary and his board on the greatest step yet taken between capital and 
labor. When workmen were made shareholders they were soUl shares In the 
company upon a very liberal basis and guarded against loss. I consider this the 
greatest of all steps forward yet taken for making workmen and capltalliite 
fellow workmen indeed, pulling ami owning the satne boat. This can mit fall 
to prove highly profitable to both. Far beyond the pecuniary nilvnntage I 
esteem the fellow partnership which makes to-day Judge Gary, Mr. Farrell, Mr. 
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Dtnfcey, and other high officials real feUo^r partners with their workmen. No 
greater triumph has labor ever won, nor one that will tell so much for them 
In the future. 

All tills reveals steady progress upward and onward to the benellt of both 
labor and capital, which will some day rank as one, notwithstanding the hesi¬ 
tation to cooperate shown hy some labor chamiiions—not many—who are still 
e.vtrenilsts and do capitalists injustice; but this must steadily fade awjjr. As 
I told the great audience at Homestead upon my first visit after the strike, 
we shall one day all recognize capital, labor, and business ability as a 'three- 
legged stool, each necessary for the other, neither first, second, nor third In 
rank; but all equal. That is to be the solution of cajiital and labor. 

Lest lay summing up, Mr. Ohairman, may seem one-sided, I will give a proof 
of my efforts to hold the .scales equal betw^tm cai)ital and lals)r. Only once 
have I had exiierience of a determined effoit to commit wrong ujam the part 
of labor. In all my e.vperience this was the otdy case that I ever had’ to meet 
labor which projsjsed to dislionor itself. It Is true tliat the men at the Edgar 
Thompson blast furnaces sent in a written demand fin- an immediate advance 
of wages, whicli, if refused, woidd end in the furnaces lieing leH unfilled. 
That meant stopiaige. Uism receiving a telegram to tills effet t I took a night 
train from New York and got olT at the works next morning. I found a long 
train of our empty Iwx cars ready to hon.se new workmen if necessary. I 
directed these to be pnlletl out of the yard and .sent away, stating there would 
be no strike heri', iind notifying tlie leaders of each of the three different 
divisions of laiior in those works to apjiear as .soon as practicable, that I 
might consult wltli them. TIi(> leader of each department, with one or two 
aides, arrived. We a.ssemliled in tlie comniitt(>e rcsnn. I addre.ssed tlie chair¬ 
man of the committee of tlie converting works first. This was not the one 
that hail done wrong. Tills was one we had heai'd nothing from. 

“Mr Chairman, have we an agreement with you?” The answer came, 

“ You have, and you haven’t enough money to make us break it.” “ There 
1 peaks the true American workman.” I exclaimed. Tlie very words that I can 
never forget. “There siieaks the true American'workman.” 

Addressing the rolling mill cliuirmnn, I askeil tlie same question, and the 
reply was to the same effect. I then addressed Mr. Kelly, the chairman of the 
furnace committee, who had presented tills demand: “ Mr. Kelly, have you an 
agreement wlfli onr company?” He said that an agreement was presented, 
and he had signetl it and hud supixiseil It was all right. Just then the irre¬ 
pressible Capt. Jones broke in: “ Mr. Kelly, you know I read all of it to you.” 

“ Silence, Capt. Jones. Mr. Kelly can speak for himself. I received many 
communicatioas and documenis wliich I liiiven't time to read. If they were 
of a formal nature, I have sometimes signed documents without giving them 
careful attention; but, Mr. Kelly, I have always stoml prepared to take the 
consequences, and I never broke contracts. Now, Mr. Kelly, you have signed 
that treaty, and you can break it, but the grass will grow over the.se works 
liefore we will have such men in our employ. It will be heralded throughout 
the world us the di-eiiest disgrace tlirown on labor. You wished your answer 
at 4 o’clock. It is now a little after 3; but the answer is ready—-go.” And 
they went. 

A little later some one who was coming in as they were passing out. and who 
had got in the crowd, said a fine-looking fellow had puslied across the hall and 
said to Kelly: “ Kelly, you niiglit ns well understand now, there is to be no 
damnal monkeying around these works.” Some of the men Itelng curious to 
know what would Ite the result had guthereil at tlie blast furnaces. To their 
inquiries Kelly replied, “Get to work you sitalpeens; by golly the little boss 
just hit from the slioulder” and he did. 

There was no strike. And that is the Itest service I ever rendered labor, 
so that, although I was Inciineil to yield to labor. I drew the line at contract 
breaking. This was the first time I had found lalmr, and that was only one 
portion of them, ready to break a contract, and it was the last. 

We once proimsed making a change In the distribution—not in the anMiunl— 
of wages among the different departments of the steel-rail mills, as new ma¬ 
chinery w’as Introtluced. It was not fairly dlvldeil and we knew that; new 
machinery had made new conditions. The conferences were held in Pittsburgh.* 
After several days’ consideration I had to leave for New York on the night 
train. The men in the mills asked by telegraph if I could meet with them in 
our office in the afternoon. I answered. “ Yes.” They came to the city 
and were seated in the board room. Mr. Edwards, who was again spokesman. 
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here rose and began: ■>' Mr. pamegle, we agi'ee that there is a .sufficient sum 
proposed for our total work, but we think It is not wisely divided. Now, Mr. 
Carnegie, yon take iny job.” “Order, Billy Edwards, order; Mr. Carnegie takes 
no man's Job.” Suppression was Impossible, out came roars of laughter, and 
foot stamping, and tlie victory Avas won. We shook lands and I was off on the 
night train. Money Is not the foremost or sole ol).lect of the better class of 
workup. That play upon words with Billy Edwards did the business. 

No^ Mr. Chairman, we l)egau mauufaeturlng witli a caidtal of i|!7,.'i00; that 
was a big sum then. My share I borrowed from a bank in Pittsburgh. When 
superintendent of the 1‘ennsysluvnnln Bailroad I iiad seen a wooden bridge 
burn, blocking traffic for eight days, and I believe<l in iron bridges; the day of 
steel had not yet aiTlved. From this small beginning grew the Edward Thomp¬ 
son Steel Works. Homestead Work.s, Dmniesne, tlie lilast furnaces and locomotive 
Avorks at Alleglieny, our gas Avells in West Virginia, and the great ore fields 
we bought from Mr. Bockefeller. 

It is 14 .Aears since 1 retired from business, lu imrsuance of my decision to 
cense accumulation and begin distribution of my surplus A\ealth, in Avhich I am 
still engaged. 

In 1^8 I published an article In the North American IleAleAv. Avhich was 
afterAA-ards clirlsteiKHl " The gospel of Avealth,” by Mr. Gladstone. He had read 
it in England, and he comnieuted u|S)n l( in the NinehsMUh Century. It ut- 
tracte<l attention and many ausAvers AA-ere sent to tids magazine. I quote you the 
folloAAitig extract fr<rm “The gos|iel of AAcallb,” because here Is my gospel that 
I huA'e ilccepted and l.ibored in for l.l years since 1 left business. This is called 
“The probh'ui of rich and poor”: 

“ Thus is the problem of rich anil jioor to be sohed. The Isaa s of accumu¬ 
lation Avill be less free; the laAcs of distribution free. IndlAidualtsm AA'ill 
continue, but the millionaire Avlll lie but a trustee for the poor; intrusted for 
a season AA-itli the great part of the increased Avealth of tlie community, but 
administering it for the community far lietter than it could or Avould have 
done for itself. The liest minds aaIII thus have readied a stage in tlie develop¬ 
ment of tile race in Avliicli it is clearl.v .sissi Hint tliere is no mode of disposing 
of surplus Avealtli criMlitalile to tliouglitfiil and earnest men into Avliose Iiauds 
it Hows save by using it year after .a ear for tlie general good. Tills day 
already duAAiis. Men lUe Avitliout incurring tlie pity of their felloAA’s, still 
sharers in groat business enterprises from Avhich tlieir capital can not be 
or has not been AvitlidriiAA n, and Avliii li is left cliielly at deatli for imblic uses, 
.vet the day is not far distant AVlien tlie man avIio dies, leaving beliind him 
millions of available wealtli, Avhicli Avere free for liim to adtnlnlster during life, 
AA'ill puss iiAvay ‘ uiiAAept, uiitioiiored. and unsung,’ no mutter to AAliat use he 
leaves the dross AvlilcIi lie can not take Avitli him. (if sucli as these tlie public 
verdict will then be, ‘ tlie man wlio dies tlius ricli dies disgraci'd.' 

" Sucli in my opinion is tlie true gosiad conceruiiig aa ('alth, oliedlence to AVhich 
is destined some day to solve tlie prolilem of tlie rii'li and tlie poor, and to 
bring ‘peace on earth, among men good will.”' 

In accordance Avlth tills doctrine my first act upon retiring from business was 
to glA'c $5,000,000 to the AA'orkmen of (lie Carnegie Steel (!o. tis a parting gift— 
$4,000,0()0 for jiensions to tlie men and .'|il,0(X),000 to maintain the lilirarles and 
halls I had built for them. I say “ I. ’ .My jiartuers did not coutriliute to these 
gifts. My partners Avere poor and AA’ere In no couilltlon to dlstrlltute surplus 
wealth and were therefore not asked to do .so. 

I Avns greatly pleased AvIien, later, tlie I'nited States Steel Corporation saw 
fit to join AVllh me in this and duplicate niy gift, adding $4,000,000 more to 
the ftind for iienslons. I liave just read tlie following report of tills joint fund 
Avitb great satisfaction; 

“Tlie fourth annual report of the United States Steel and Carnegie pension 
fund, made public to-day, shoAvs that since .Tanuary 1, 1911”—that is Avhen I 
started it—“ AVlien the fund aa-hs establlsluHl. the retired employees of the Steel 
('orporation have received lu pensions $1.575,021..'53. For the year 1914 the 
total disbursement from the pension fund amounted to $511,907.90, Avhlch was 
a gain oA-er tlie previous year of $89,1.52.70, and a gain over the previous year 
of $89,152.76, and a gain of $230,510.5.8 oA’er the first year of the fund’s existence. 

• “ Tlie Pittsburgh district leads in tlie amount of money paid out to the aged 
and infirm, former employees of the various subsidiary companies. To I'etlred 
mill operatives in the Pittsburgh and valley districts the sum of $2‘22,656.33 was 
paid during the year, and to this may be added the sum paid to the coke 
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worfeers tn tUe fields ndjamit to Pittsburgh, wbjcli anjonutSd to $50,005.06, 
making the total for mills and mines In the district, $283,651.09. 

“ Pensioners In Cleveland and Its vicinity received approximately $50,000. 
In the Chicago district the amount distributed to former mill workers was 
$30,157.80. In New England retired employees of the Worcester, Mass., plants 
received $30,8.55.56. 

“ There are now 2,,521 beneficiaries of the fund. During the year OlSjjien- 
sloners were added and 183 died. The average pensions of the cnseit^ded 
were $20.40 a mouth, the average age of the pensioners being 63.33 yv‘(lrs, 
and the average term of the service 2^70 yeaivs. I'nder the rules of the fund 
nut less than $12 nor more than $100 per monili is paid.” 

'i’he hero fund which I was privileged to found has always Interested me 
most deeply, perhaps because the Idea came to me through personal ex|)erlence, 
Mr. Taylor, who was formerly suiK'rlntendent of a coal mine near I’lttsburgh, 
heard that an accident tiad occurred and Immediately drove to the mine, called 
for volunteers to de.scend to the re.scue of those below. A number promptly 
responded and many were saved, but Mr. Tujior, the volunteer hero, lost his 
life. Here was the true liero of civilization, a man who .saves and serves his 
fellows. The heroes of barl)arism wound aial slay tlielrs. That Is the dllTer- 
ence between barbarism and civilization. I could not rest until 1 had founded 
hero funds with a total <'apital of $1 l.TtKI.OtK). That is the cost to date. The 
reiiort of the annual meetings held at Pittsburgh oti .lanuary 20 shows awards 
given to 40 heroes or their wives and families, with a total of 1,027 awards 
since the fund began oi>erutl<ms. Every case is most carefully Investigated. 
We do not want bogus heroes, b\it want ahsolnie )>roof, and the mayors of the 
various towns and other oillcials have Iteen anxious to help us. We reiiulre 
absolute certainty and proof given by witnesses. 

The Ctirnegie Institute of I’ltt.sburgh, one of the greatest gifts I have maile, 
has not been mentioned. It has cost so far .$21,000,000 and has over 3,000 
students from 42 States, 1,288 of whom are men from the iuilustries, the 
.sons i>f our own workmen, trying to improve their conditions. The fees are 
only nondnal, averaging $25 a year, nliich Is one-fifth to ono-tentli wimt is 
msually charged. Tlie clienpest we know of cisewliere cluirges $1,50. The 
Idgliest Is $500. We char,ge $25. W'e hail to make a nondnal charge of some 
kind as we liad over 4,000 young men pressing to get in witen we opened that 
institute, I have sheets to sliow tin* .salaries some of the.se young students 
liave received; one has received, winch is the Idgliest, $6,000 a year, and several 
liave received $5,000 and some $3,000 or $4,000; and let me tell you the women 
are not behind. Numbers of them are earning stdendld wages, fifteen, sixteen, 
or .seventeen liundred dollars a year. 1 iliink «e have it in detail and will 
leave you copies. 

The students of that Institution aitend classes, and they only can work a 
IKirtion of the time, and they do anything they can. During the past year, 
and I think this will surprise .you, the students of this institution have earned 
tn their spare time a total of $291,580. Another feature would. I think, sur¬ 
prise you. Wo have a women’s deiiartment, educating the young to become 
lliemselves educators of others. Each goes through a cour.se of Instruction, 
Irom dishwa.sher and sweeiier to hottsekeejier, and finally playing the hostess 
lor a term and receiving her gnest.s. Mrs. Carnegie'and ’ I always have 
luncheon with them, and I assure you we have the reception and attention of 
the genuine lady. Such distinguished foreign visitors as Baron d’Estounielle 
de Constant have been there, and ha\e not failed to express and publlsli their 
surprl,se and pleasure. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, we Invite you to attend our 
next annual meeting at the end of Aiiril. The President of the United States, 
when president of Princeton University, once made the oiienlng address and 
has given a conditional promise to oiien the next exercises, should conditions 
liermlt. I beg yon to come and insure you proiier accommodation In Pittsburgh. 
We will show you everything as it is for the year arijund and let you judge 
for yourself. 

Some were at first apprehensive that our work would not favor the tech¬ 
nology schools, which tench young men advanced modes of workmanship. 
These fenra however, have provetl groundless. The men are sending their 
sons to the Institute and rejoicing that they are to be advanced and renderetl 
capable of higher scientific service. This step In advance Is Indorsed by the 
unions, and let them be credited therefor. .Vuother iiroof that labor Is fast 
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Buppluntthg' i)c«judica> I w^et tbot mnnj of tbese pupils nre to rifle to 
eniliienee and be a source w happiness and pride to their parents. 

* There Is another department I had not supposed it would be necessary to 
mention, but cousideration'has led me to believe that it is much better to make 
no e.xception whatever. After retiring from business I soon found that the 
widows of friends who passed away were sorely troubled how best to secure 
the ^ply of funds left to them; I volunteered to accept the money of one 
wu^^.glvlng her my note for the amount iiud agreeing to pay 6 tier cent a 
yrtR'^Tlie relief she felt w.ns so surprising that I continued doing this as other 
dear friends laissed away, until the number of defiositors has now reached 14S 
with a total of $3,137,394.20 in deposits. 1 do not know of any service to 
widows which brings such relief. It relieves the widow of doubt about the 
security of the fund uiam which she Is able to live in comfort. Of course, the 
deposits and security are regularly examluetl by a representative of the State 
dejiartmeut of banking. Six ix>r cent Is a higher rate than banks would pay, 
but 1 feel Justllled in l)elng liberal from the great good it iierforma 

I confess to being greatly .surprised to learn within the past few days that I 
have no less than 481 pensioners ujion my list, receiving a total of $214,954.5(i 
a year. These iiensious are coutinued to the widows. This fund has also l)een 
kept .secret hitherto, but your call for statement of all foundations seems to 
embrace this. 

Shakespeare has tersely put the solution of we.ilth and poverty before us in 
these words; “So distribution should undo excess and each man have enough." 
The (ipmd is in this direction in our day. bnt Us fruition may mean centuries 
of pWgress, slow but sure, for all grows better; you may dei)eud uimu that, in 
this life. 

The complete statement up to date—up to the close of last year, shows that 
the total of our foundations and gifts amount to $324,657,3911. The work still 
goes bravely on, thanks to the wise mauagement of the able and willing 
trustees, and ahso of the emiiloyees who often assure me that it is labor lu 
Which they delight. I am. Indeed, a most fortunate man, and think myself in 
.nothing else so haiipy as lu a soul rememberiug my dear friends, to whom I owe 
so much. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have six foundations, but I uudersfcmd 
that three only of these have b<'eu calUsl iiiion to answer questions. If at any 
time you wish to call the heads of the other foundations or ask further ques¬ 
tions, they will be most haiipy to resiKuid. We Iwve nothing to couceal. 

Thank you very much for the attention .von have given me. 

Chairman Wacsu. Now, just a few questioms, because the commission is not 
going to keep you very long. 

We must have jicrfect order, please. 

What do you .say as to the resiRinslbility of directors in industrial corjiora- 
tlons for labor conditions in their |)Iants? 

Mr, Carneoii:. What is that? 

Chairman Walsh. What responsibility do dire< tors lane for labor conditions 
that exist In Ihclr industries? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, I would .say they have resixmsibility, but nine times out 
of ten they do not have an.vthing to do with the works, hence do not know of 
conditions there. They attend to the administration of the funds, and would 
depend a great deal uimn what the president said. .Supiwse I went on one of 
the trusts, and the rresldcnt of the Cniteil .States- 

Chairman Walsh. I am afraid I did not make my nieanlng clear. I am 
leaving the foundations now, and Just have two or three questions to ask you. 
What do you believe to lie the resimnslblllty of a director in an industrial 
corporation? 

Mr. Carnegie. An Industrial corporation, not one of my corporations? 

Chairman Walsh. Not in your corporation, in an Industrial conxiratlou; 
what Is their responsibility for the labor conditions which exist in the plants 
of that corpofatlou? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well. I would say, from my experience, that a man could be a 
trustee In an Industrial corporation—you mean If he Is in the works? 

Chairman Walsh. If he Is a director in the corporation. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, a director in the corporation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, If he Is a director In the corporation he mitorally would 
not hear of the ti’ouhle at the works and would not feel the resiionslbUlty; 
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bnt If he is a director he would meet with the prestdeiit i?ifd n nhmber of dlrec-, 
tors in cousultiitlon. You menu dliwtors in the works— ♦ 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Caehboie. And not n director In these foundations? 

Chairman Walsu. No; not in what you are si)eaking of now. May I make it 
plainer to you? It seems to he observed that the directors In these la^ in¬ 
dustrial companies—these concentrateil Industries, as they ha\e lieen 
recelve reports as to the fluaiiclal conditions, insi>ections of mnchlnei*y,T|lfe. 
parison of production, sale.s, and such matters as that. In your opinion, shoiild 
they also not receive as definite and frequent reiw»rts ,is to lalKU' conditions? 

Mr. Cabneoie. I think that it would be well. I think that they would appre¬ 
ciate it, but I tliink If I were a director and I heard of no complaints. I would 
take It for granteil that e\er,vthlng was right. It would he when notice was 
serve<l that tronlile had been created I slioul<l feel it my duty as a director to 
go down and consult with the others. 

Chairman Walsh. But not until that time? 

Mr. Cabneoie. I do not know. I would lie engaged in other affairs and It 
would not he likely 1 would know. Provided the.\ are a|>prised of it, then I 
.think the directors would be Innind to give attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do .\on not believe, In view of the number of Indus¬ 
trial disturbances- 

Mr. Cabneoie (Interrupting). My friend, will yon plea.se put .voiir question in 
another way? When you say “Do you not believe” that would imply thi^f; you 
would have me give acquiescence to your \lew, and I want to give my own. Be 
kind enough to sa.v, “Do you,” and ask me. iLanghter.I 

Chairman Waish. AVe must have iierfect order, lieeause I want to have a 
connected statement here. 

Should a director so keep himself adi ised, in view of the disturbances, the 
recurring disturbances of labor in the large Industries, as to the condition of 
labor, the wages paid, the hours of labor, tlie conditions surrounding tin* labop, 
so that he might liave his voice In averting Ironhie? 

Mr. Cabneoie. I certainly believe that he should look into It. .should give It 
attention, always remembeiing that he is niiprised of the dlfiienlty. As a direc¬ 
tor in an institution he would take It for granted, if everything Is running 
well, the president and officers do not apprise him of trouble, he might go on 
lierfectly lunocent of there being any difticnlty. But if he is apprised, then I 
tlilnk It would 1)0 his duty as a director to go and do the best he could to 
iiannonize things. 

Chairman Walsh, .‘thould the director or the board of directors est<-iblish 
some system of reisirts by which they would be constantly apin-ised of condi¬ 
tions that might lead to Industrial strife at any time? 

Mr. Cabneoie. I think it would be well. I think it would be a great im¬ 
provement. 

Chairman Walsh. That does not—or does tlnit seem to be the custom among 
directors of corporations at the present time? 

Mr. Cabneoie. Well, It is so long since I was a director—you must reinemher 
I have been out of business for 15 years—although I Imve had a number of 
directorships In my time. I think that the duty there would devolve upon the 
president of tlie institution, and if tliere is trouble with labor the natural re¬ 
course would be to call the hoard together and consult. I go entirely with you 
there. But at the same time I could not blame a gentleman who was a direc¬ 
tor la one of these Institutions that had not heard of anything. You must 
bring knowledge home to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'on say. Mr. Carnegie, knowledge most lie brought homo 
to the director. How would it be done? 

Mr. Cabneoie. Oh, I think through the president would lie the natural course. 

Chairman Walsh. If he did not do that, then what should the action of the 
hoard of directors be with reference to the president or other executives who 
fall to do that? 

Mr. Cabneoie. Well, gentlemen, lam not a director and I could not tell you 
unless I was one and knew all the circumstances. The man who has agreed 
to act as a director has taken some part of his time, and It Is quite an obliga¬ 
tion when he does it; but I think he would certainly exiiect to lie appriseil. If 
bis counsel was wlsh^. In any serious Juncture. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say as to the desirnhlflty ami right of work¬ 
men to form organizations of their own for what they believe to be their 
mutual protection and benefit? 


STBIK£, 
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^ Jlr. Carsegib. WHS', I should be delighted (o hear from every such organt- 
siution. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe iu the principle of coliective bargaining, 
or the so-called right of men to bargain collectively with their employers? 

Sir. t'AHNKGiE. Why, yes ; I had great times. I never objected; and the more 
I got on the eonimlttee the better. 

tajjlrman Walsh. Your experience, then, has been, I take it, from your 
liujMfur and from what you have read from your paper it has been a pleasant 
experience rather than otherwi.se? 

Sir. Carnegie. I never enjoyed myself .so much—I tell you I look buck to 
the old days—that l.s the chief joy I have. I burst out laughing many a time 
when I think of McLuckie, or Billy Kdwards catching him there, “ You take 
my job.” That was the cleverest thing I ever did. “ Oriler, Mr. Edwards, 
order; Jlr. Carnegie takes no man’s job.” 

Chuirman Walsh. You never felt, Mr. Carnegie, that you could not confer 
with any man representing an organization of workmen that came in a business¬ 
like and respectable manner to confer with you? 

Mr. Carne(;ie. I was only too glad when the workmen came. I felt pretty 
sure that if they came to consult with me that we would part all right. 

Clmiruiau Walsh. And did you find that it was usually a means of estaitllsh- 
Ing iicace to so deal with your workmen? 

.Mr. Carnegie. Undoubtedly. I knew them by name, and I delighted—and 
you see behind my hack they always call me Andy. I like that, and I would 
rather have it than “Andrew” or “Mr. Carnegie.” Tliere is no .symiiathy 
about that. But you have your men calling jou “.Andy ” and you can get along 
with them. (Laughter.] 

Chuirman Walsh. I have had no difllcully in restraining the exi>resslon of 
tile audience until you came. 

Mr. Carnegie. [Laughter.] That is all right. 

Uhairnian AValsh. We must observe order. 

Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate .mui ui«m having such an 
audience and to .sec how many ladies are here. Do you know, one of the 
greatest triumphs in thi.s age? it is the elevation of wmnan. | Laughter.] 

Chairman AVai.sh. Ladies and genllemen. If ,\ou will (ilease keei) tiuiet a few 
minutes I will ask .Mr. Carnegie to repeat that .scntenci', us some of you may 
not have heard it. If you will keep iiuiet. 1 will ask 1dm what it was. 

What was It that ,vou said, Mr. Carnegie? 

.Mr. Carnegie. I want to tell you something, thal T never cun forget. I was 
traveling in China—1 went around the worlil and left the boys to do the work 
at home. But they cabled me very often. Hitting with the mandarins in China, 
we began to talk, and the (pii'stion of cour.se came upon the different views of 
the future and religion, and .so forth, and one of the mandarins said to me, 
“.Mr. Carnegie, the greatest work of your Christ is the elevation of women. 
They are not elevated in China, but that Is Christ's gieat work. He has elevated 
women beyond any human being that ever lived.” 

And she is going on to-day. .lust think of that young lady In our school that 
gets $2,340 a year. 

Commissioner Walsh. Now, I just want to ask you a question or two, Mr. 
Carnegie, and then we will excuse you. 

-Mr. Carnegie. I am not In a hurry. I am enjoying this immensely. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered the iiossiblllty, Mr. Carnegie, of 
the foundations establishing, those In which great endowments are made to 
educational institutions exercising undue Inlluence upon the beneficiaries? 

Mr. Carnegie. I can not imagine such a thing us that possible. Eroin what 
(loint of view do you suggest It? 

Ciialruian Walsh. I have no point of view. I am just asking you for your 
opinion, without holding any imlnt of view. 

Mr. C.ABNKOIE. I can not imagine any injury coming from that. 

Chairman Walsh. I’resident Eliot has said—whom of course you know. 

Mr. Carnegie. H’eH, he Is one of my pensioners. He ought to know. 

Chairman Walsh. He says that the giving of these large sums of money dmm 
influence the directors, but the Influence has always bwn for gwal. 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes; I think it has. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you agree with that proposition? 

Mr. Carneoie. TheiV are exceptions to all rules. There may be vllllans 
receiving pensions, but the ordinary <'ducator, a man like I’resldeiit Eliot, who 
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twelves n pension In Ills old nge, why I onn not iningitl?! anything that would 
give him greater relief, greater happiness. He was a member on the iieace 
fund, but has resigned now. 

Chairman Walsh. This refers more particularly, I would say, Mr. Carnegie, 
to the grants to Institutions and not to any iienslons to educators individuiilly. 

Mr. Cabneqie. Oh, to Institutions? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. V 

Mr. Cabneoik. Now, the question again, please. .r 

Chairman Walsh. I say, have you considered the luisslblllty of the grant of 
large sums of money to educational institutions exercising an inlluenee msin 
the Institution or the teachers of the In.stltution? 

Mr. Cabneoie. Wh.v, yes; a great lutluenoe. I think It would lend to tlie 
greatest Improvement. They will have funds that they can develop with. 
The great want in most educational Institultons is the want of funds; and with 
more funds they would go on developing still further. 

Chairman Walsh. In your practical experience in this line, Mr. Carnegie, 
the granting of money to educational Institutions, have you found any lan'sous 
or InstltutUais which seemed to alter their avowed jirlnclples or previous 
methods of procedure In order to secure your other gifts? 

Mr. Cabneoik. No; I can not remember any such thing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you ever observed any such change, for Instance, 
la any Institution to which your foundation gave money, in the teaching of 
vocational education and training or the teaching of political economy or in 
the discussion thereof by the professors? 

Mr. Carnegie. No; I ciaild not point out a case. 

Cliairman Walsh. You have never observed a case of that kind? 

Mr. Cab.xegie. Never. Of course, w ith more money .\ou get important books 
you wmihl not olherwise get; you get better Inslniclors. i«‘rhaps, In certain 
lines; and I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, one rule that 1 think you might use 
here, whenever a body of men bind them.selves together to do anything mean, 
low, and disreputable or unjust—for instance, take New York here, just as 
an illustration. You know we have a had reputation for getting ui> arrange¬ 
ments for di'pressiiig one stock and hoosliiig anolln-r, and they go into engage¬ 
ments that way; and you can imagine a lot of irresponsible men and bad men 
may bo joining together and saying, "Now, let us do this with that stock, or 
let us put It up to this.” Now, the reasini that It Is so seldinn successful Is 
this; You can not get a body of men—such men ns we are talking about—to 
organize and agree to do anything that would be injurious or to break the 
laws, or any of that sort, because the bad man will say to himself. “All these 
men are engaged with me in a nefarious oisn-atlon just now, and would not 
like to exinise it; but they are like myself. They may be taking care of them¬ 
selves. Now. I will hiMlge on them.” Ami 11 is a rule, if you follow it through 
llf(', that wherever men bind themselves to perform anything wrong and mean 
and di.sgraceful, or to gamble in stocks—which is about the most (hdcterloiLS 
sort Of gambling because it la .so often done. Wherever they are Joint'd that 
way two or three of them are pretty nearly sure to get ahead of the others 
that they suspect, and they hedge themselves. Jlost pools have been brtiken 
up by men who have got an advantage of their fellows. They are cheating 
each other. Tliat is my observation in their case. But when you get a lot 
of able, good men, capable of making their fellows’ condition better, elevating 
the world, and standing for all that is refined and pure and noble, you can 
alwsiys depend upon such men. .And it waihl be as great a miracle that there 
should be a bad man In that line as that there be a .Tildas Iscariot among the 
.Apostles. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention even been calhsl to an apprehension 
on the part of Individuals that these large foundations were n possible menace 
to American life and education In that they might inlluenee—perhaps not 
Immorally, but along the line of the interests of the managements thereof— 
eilucatlon, publicity, and the like? If you have, I would like to hear what 
you have to say about It, Mr. Carnegie? 

Mr. Cabneqie. I never heard that suggested. 

Chairman AValsh. You never heard that suggested? 

Mr. Cabneqie. No. I can not Imagine—the character of men that you get 
together there—I have got a list of my tru.stees and I have askeil my secretary 
to leave It with you. I won’t trouble you with It, but In order that you could 
see the class of men that you would get to work for nothing and give their time 
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jjtod attention without r^wartly excepting tlie gresitest reward of all, the jndge 
within (pointing to his breast] telling them that they will become of greater use 
In the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It or Is it not true that many colleges hare given up 
their denominational charters and removed all denominational connections in 
order to secure grants from you personally or from your foundation? 

M.t<!ABKEGiE. I do not—I think there wa.s one or two at first did It, but I 
have'pot heard of any recently. I think I remember that that was a case, and 
I explained that 1 wante<l all the universities to rwelve young men and young 
women, no matter to what sect they belonged. You may call them Methodists— 
there was a university had a case In Nashville, Tenn., lately where the ministers 
came In and declaretl that they had the ruling of the $2,000,0(K) I gave them, 
and the trustees took it up to the highest court, and they decldetl no—that my 
gift was right, and it was for a medical school. And I do certainly require 
that no matter what a young man thinks about the future life or any dogmas, 
I do not Ijclleve in my money shutting the door to that man and saying you 
shall not be educated as a phy.sician because you do not believe this, that, or the 
other. I say that my money is for every young man and every young woman, 
and I do not care what he thinks or they think id)out the other world. My 
duties In thi.s life are here in this life, and It is to iKmefit my fellow men hi 
this world; and I tel! you you can let the fiiLiire norkl take cure of Itself if 
you obey the judge within. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I>o you believe, Mr. Carnegie, that the State or Federal 
Government should excrci.se any .suiKu-visory control over the great foundations? 

Mr, Cakneoie. Why, 1 would he delighted to welcome them. I do not believe 
the United States Government or the .State legislature would have any desire to 
do anything that would not be agreeable to me. I uouhl restrict iiothlug of that 
kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you Ix'Iicve that full puhlicity should Is' given to the 
aetlviUes of these foundations? 

Mr. C.AENEGIE. Well, I have heard of that .story—it is one of Rurdelte’s, the 
man who Ju.st died in the West, who was the publisher of the liurlington Hawk- 
eye—who said, “ The Bev. Mr. Taylor Is to preach lo-iiight, Sunday night, uisui 
Why was Lazarus a beggar? We have never thought there wa.s any doubt uisni 
the question. The question was selth'd long ago. He did not advertise.” 

Now, I believe in advertising. I would like more men, more people, to get 
Interested In my foundations. I am so sure they will be lienelited that I would 
welcome them all, and I would not mind have more directors to-niorrow. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent do you consider it desirable for the dirw- 
tors In one foundation to hold offices or Platt's on the boartls of trustees of other 
foundations? 

Mr. Cakneoie. Ah, yes. I will tell you that. There is every—you know I 
have so many trustee.s—I know a great many triistet's. Now, every now and 
then in one of the bonnls there is an element, [lerhaps, wanting. If we had 
the right men here we coidd manage this better, with bettor results. Well, as 
I know .so many, I am very apt to thiidt that I know a man living in Iowa and 
a certain man in Mississippi and a certain man here who would do; and I have 
been glad to .suggest that, ns the man may need It, and the result l.s that we 
have several iuterloeklng men. I know men are especially fitted—fitted for 
special dutle.s. Some men have a knack of doing things that is really re¬ 
markable, and there they are. Now, we have .several—a great many of these 
men—noted men; and I have .several times, I think, said, ” If we had him on 
this boanl be would be adding great force to it.” And he has been elected. I 
don’t think that Interlocking directors in my lustitntloa.s—I do not think It has 
proceeded any further than benefited the case. 

Chairman Walsh. Your Idea Is that if you observe a good man In one place, 
who shows he Is a good man, and has some special knowledge or .special adapta¬ 
bility, you think It well to put him In others, so far as he was willing and able 
to serve? 

Mr. Cakneoie. Yes; provided that other institution had not got the man who 
could attend to that department. 

Chairman Walsh. You see nothing wrong or undesirable in what might he 
called interlocking directorates In these foundations, essentially? 

Mr. Cakneoie. Never had the slightest Indication of anything of that sort. 

Chairman WAi,sigtNow, we are going to excuse you permanently, Mr. Car¬ 
negie, and thank yol very much for what you have told us. 
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Mr. Cabnboie. The thanks are reciprocated. I have not spent a more nsree*. 
able afternoon I can not tell you when. Do not forset to come to PlttsbnrKli, If 
you want to see something there worth while. 

Chairman W.u.sk. We are going to hold a hearing In Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cabnioie. Oh, I see; I am very glad. I thunk you ver.v much. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ladles and genllcmen, I am going to ask you now that 
you will all here cooperate with the commission from this time forward to preserve 
iierfect order. Of course, we will forget the past, Mr. Carnegie unsettled the 
commission and the audience both. But we are going to try to get through with 
a number of Important witnesses, and I must say once more, that If any audible 
expressions of feeling are given by laughter, such ns we have had In this In¬ 
stance, why, we will have to adjourn. It Is absolutely essential that the way 
this witness has been e.xamlned can not be tolerated again. So I hoi)e now 
yon will all cooperate with us and keep quiet. 

Call Mr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIHOHT OF HB. JOHN S. KOCKEFELLER, SR. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.eh, Sr. .lohu D. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

Mr. Rockefbi.leh, Sr. My legal residence is 4 West Sixty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

Chairman Walsh. And I believe that you are a retired htisiness man? 

Mr. Rockej'Ei.i.eu, Sr. I am. I have been 30 or 3.") years out of active husine.ss 
life. 

Chairman Walsh. Iltive you also a home at Tarrytown, N. Y., Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller? 

Mr. RocKEFEr.ijcii, Sr. Well, no; at I’ocantico Hills, which is hack of Tarry- 
town. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. You are the donor of tho Rockefeller Foundation, I 
believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I urn. Mr. Chairnmn, may I here retid the questlon.s, if 
you please? 

Chuinnan Walsh. Yes; Mr. Rockefeller, if you plea.se. We will l)e very glad 
to let you do so. I Imve a few questions to ask you, itnd I believe we submitted 
some to you, and we will he very glad to allow you, of cour.se, to just do it your 
own way. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes; well, if you iilease, I will Just read these questions 
and the answers. 

Chairman Walsh. Yery good. You lUiiy proceed now, if you will, please, Mr, 
Rockefeller. 

Mr. U 0 CKEFELI.EB, Sr. Mr. Chairman, if I do not read loud enotigh, I can ridse 
my voice. If desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. RocKEFEt.!.ER, Sf. (reading) ; 

“ Information furnished by John I). Rockefeller lit answer to questions sub¬ 
mitted by tlie United States Commission on Industrial RelalloiLs, February 4, 
1015. 

“Question 1. The motive and principles which underlie th(> various founda¬ 
tions which you have established. 

“Answer. The sole motive underlying the various foundations which I have 
established has been the desire to devote a portion of my fortune to the service 
of my fellow men. The principles have been ftilly set forth in the two chapters 
from my book ‘Random Remlnksccnces,’ which has already been made a part 
of the record of your commission. 

“Question 2. Your purposes and plans with respect to the expenditure of the 
special $2,000,000 annual fund which Is reserved for your personal use by the 
Rockefeller Foundation? 

“Answer. The Rockefeller Foundation was a development into impersonal 
form of my own personal plans of giving, followevl for many years. While I 
desired to have the directors of the foundation free to use the funds as they 
might see fit. In making my last gift I reserved the right to designate, during 
my lifetime, the specific objects to which $2,000,000 of the Income should be 
given annually, my purpose being In this way to provide for the various 
philanthropies more or less fiersonal to myself and ivlated to the places of my 
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/esldeiice, to which I have been n contributor In the past. Under the terois of 
the clause of my letter of gift reserving this right. It is stipulated that the 
objects must be within the corporate purposes of the foundation and my designa¬ 
tions are subject to revleucby the boanl as to that feature. 

“ Question H. Your view's regarding safeguards which have been stated to be 
neces.sary to prevent such Institutions ns the foundation from becoming a menace 
to the public? 

“An.swer. I regard the riglit to amend or rescind tlie respective charters 
of the several foundations wlilch Inhere in tlie legislative bodies which 
gianted tliem ns an entirely sulllclent gnarantee against serious abuse of the 
funds. B'urthermore, I luive such confidence in democracy that I believe It 
can better be left to tlio i)eople and their representatives to remedy the 
evils when there is some tangil)le reason for believing tliey are impending, 
ratlier than to restrict the power for service in anticipation of purely hypo¬ 
thetical dangers. 

“ Question 4. The conference at Tarrytown with regard to the affairs of 
tlie Colorado B'uel & Iron Co., at wlilch w'ere present Mr. Welborn, Mr. King, 
yourself and otliers. 

“Answer. Tlie meeting at Tarrytown therein referred to was imrely social 
in cliaracler. Messrs. Welborn and King were spending the niglit with my 
son. He asked me to meet tliese gentlemen at dinner. I never lind had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Welliorn before. No conference took place. Such 
mention as was made of iiusiness matters was of a purely informal and un¬ 
premeditated nature, taking iiiace as 1 sat at dinner lieside Mr. Welliorn. 

“ (Juestion 5. Your opinions regarding tlie responsiliility of investors and 
directors for the labor conditions existing in the corporations in which they 
are Interested. 

“Answer. I think that the stockliolders are responsllile for the choice of the 
iiest men as directors. Tlie directors are ultimately responsible for the gen¬ 
eral conduct of the business, and in discliarging tliat resi«msibllity it Is 
tlielr duly lo select tlie best men to actually administer it. These adminis¬ 
trative otliccrs must have discretion and jioner commensurate with their 
responsiliility. A large stociiholder would ordinarily have more Intiuence 
with a lioard of directors timn a smaller one, atui consequently would have a 
greater responsibility for tlie .selection of directors wlio woulil see to it that 
tlie administrative ollicers mainttiined proper working conditions for their 
(‘iiqiloyees.” 

Chairman Walsh. I liave a few questions I would like to ptil to you. Mr. 
Itockefeller. 

We must have perfect order, ladies and gentlemen, ploase. 

Wlien you estatilished your various foundatiotis, .Mr. Itockefeller, did it 
occur to you that they might under any condiliotis lieconie a iiiimace to the 
public, eltlier through nilsmanagemetit or liy exercising a great Inlluence 
upon tlie public mind in any direction? 

Mr. IlocKKKKi.i.Kii, Sr. No; I can not say tlial I liad any fears on tbal question. 

Cliairnian Wai..sh. .4nd from yottr exiierience, so far as you liave advanced, 
have you found any such tendency? 

Mr. I{ocKEFioLi.KK, Sr. I have liad no occasion for any anxiety In tlint respect. 

(iluiirman Walsh. Wluit precautions or safeguards did you consider as a 
means of preventing such an outcome, say, in tlie future? 

Mr. Rockefelleu, Sr. Well, I tliink tliaf I liave relied upon tlie jieople who 
are constantly to watch and to know what tliese foundations are doing with 
the fund, that Is to see wliiit use tliey are making of It; and the legislators 
will be much interested. Tliey cun not lie more Interesteii than I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you consider that serious wrongdoing on the part 
of any such foundation would endanger tlie existence and Iiamiier the proper 
activities of all? 

Mr. Rihikefelleh, Sr. I think that if tliere were on tlie part of any one of 
those foundations something found to be wrong that tliat would be corrected. 
I sliouhl hope It would not result in harmfnl Inferences to the other founda¬ 
tions. 

Chairman Walsh. In order that tlie great foundations should lie siilijecteil 
to tile same regulation and afforded tlie same protection, would ,vou not 
deem it advl.suble that all foundations wliose activities extend to more than 
one State slioiid he cliartereil by the Federal Uovernnient, under certain 
uniform requirements? 
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Mr. EocKEFittLEB, Sr. Well, at the present, speaUlns of the Roekefelt«r 
Foundation, I would feel that the Interests of the public are well prote<'ted. 
Just as we are. What the future might develop u^uld have to he for tlie 
future. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that full publicity slaaild be given to 
all the activities of those instltutionsV 

Mr. Kockekelleb, Sr. I think It would be very well, indeed desirable, that 
the public should know, and that the reports should be made. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think of any detlnite system of imhlh- hispei ilon 
that would be desirable for all foundations? 

Mr. ItocKEfELLEK, Sr. Well, I have not occasion to contemplate aiiytldiig of 
that kind up to the present time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you considered the possibility. Sir. Itocket'elier, of 
such foundations exorcising an undue Inlluence upon education? 

Mr. ItocKErELLEii, Sr. I have no fear whatever in that regard There luLS been 
nothing in my observation that has led me to have any anxieties so far. 

Chairman Walsh. In your experience, Jlr. Ro<’kefeller. going back of the 
establishment of the foundations, from your entiri> e\p(>rlence in giving, espe¬ 
cially to educational—well, broadly speaking, educational Institutions—have you 
found lhat any persons or Institutions ore likely to alter or profess to alter their 
avowed principles or previous nietho<l of procedure, even In order to secure 
.\our gifts? 

Mr. RocKKt ELI Jilt, Sr. I have never known of iinytldng of that klnil; never 
beard of anything of that kind, and cun not imagine of our people de.sirliig uny- 
ihing of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true tliat colleges have given up denominational 
charters and removtsl tlie denominational conms’tions in oriler to secure grants 
from any of these foundations? I am asking .\’ou now for your general 
experience? 

Mr. Rockeeellee, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Either In yours or oliservnnce of otliers? 

Mr. Hockefelijsr, Sr. As to ours I liave no idea tluit timt has lieen true; as 
to others I do not know. 

Cliairman AA alsh. Mr. f'arnegle mentioned tla> fact that some years ago, if 
I quote correctly, owing to a desire to give all persons an opportunity of educa¬ 
tion in certain sei'tions, tliat colleges that Iiad lieen known as denominatiounl, 
1 believe he mentioned, perhaps, a Metliodist Kpisciqial college had given up 
liieir denominational character and gone upon n nonsectarian basis to secure 
fuiifls. AVas your attention ever <alled to any .such case? 

Mr. Roc'KEFELlek, Sr. T do not recall tliat it was. 1 may Imve noticed at the 
time newspaper records, Imt 1 do not recall. 

Chairman AA'alsu. I am not asking for your opinion, unless you recall the 
case. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. No; I do not recall it. 

Chairman AValsh. It is ratlier vague In my mind. 

Mr. Rockefeltjsr, Sr. Ye.s. 

Chairman AValsh. Does not tlie greatest power wliich these foundations can 
exercise nri.se out of their aliility to give or to witidiold money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. AVlIl you kindly repent tluit question? 

Chairman AValsh. Does not tlie greatest power widch these foundations 
could exercise arise out of tlieir ability to give or withhold fumbs—money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. It is a great power to give. It may iie wpiafly virtu¬ 
ous and commendable to wlthhohl. A great re.sponsilillity rests upon the men 
in that regard, the men administering tlie lionrds of trustees. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Going back for a moment to your expressed liellef In the 
continued integrity of trustees, of course, tliere have lieen many cases of mis¬ 
management of mutual funds, such ns was the case in tlie insurance iximpanles? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Y'es. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Of men that had stood very high? 

Mr. Rw-kefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Of men who stowi very high before the pulillc and lost 
their reputations and In many cases their social life? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Oh, yes. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Now, considering the experience of the past, do you con¬ 
ceive that there would be anything wrong about putting regulations in tlie con¬ 
stitution or these charters tluit might prevent any such occurrences within 
these bodies? 

.W9°—S, Doc. ,413, C4-1—vol 0-10 
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Mr. RocKiS'Ei.i.sDi. I think that at any time that nnytlilng of that sort Is made 
nuinlfestly destrahle by these directors—tliese trustees—that they n-otiM be the 
ones that would be gla^o take auj’ stich progi-eastve step If, Indeed, It were 
progressive. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, that it would have to (oiae—or more pr«i>erly 
come from the Inside of the organization? Did I understand that coirectly? 

Mr. UoCKErKLi.BJi, 8r. Yes; at the present time, unless the ieglslatures had 
complaints to make. 

Chairman tYALSH. Well, in the insurance nanpanles where it was concim- 
trated at least to the extent of the Interested persons being pol!cj'holder.s, diil 
you not observe that the existence of the abuses c<ns‘red many years and tliat 
It was with great difllcnlty that a large mimlter of the poiic.vholders and sba-k- 
hohhTs brought about even better conditions through legislative Inquiry? 

Mr. rtocKEi'ra.LKB, Sr. I did not follow tliat insurance affair—that investiga¬ 
tion. I do not have tlie details or partindars of that in my mind. 1 lia<l no 
personal Interest in It. I believe, in one way or another. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In the answers wliich you have already made to the com- 
mission—in addiilon to them, I would like to ask a few adillti<ma1 questions. 
You .say under the terims of the clause of your letler of gift you res<Tve tliis 
rigiit; that is, to hold personal control of Ji lantiou of It? 

Mr. Rockkkki.leb, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman tt'Ai.sn. It Is stipulated that the objects must be witldn the cor¬ 
porate purposes of the foundation? 

Mr. Bot^KEFELLEB, Sr. Yes. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. I lieliove Hint letter of gift was llio pajTer which alone 
transmitted tlie title of tins .tilOO.tkKMKK) to tlie foundniioii, or was there another 
deed or document passed to the foundation? 

Mr. ItocKEFEr.i.KK, Sr. My attorney would know Is-tter alioiil that. I slioubl 
think tlmt would tie the enter of (lie transfer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I tliink we may assuiiu' Had. as we recelvnl an aii.swer 
to that qnesHon from your siai. 

Mr. Kockefellek, Sr. Already? 

Chairman Wai..sh. Yes; iait I was going to ask do .vou consider (hat. in cicse 
the legislatlliv did repeal this cliarter during your lifetime, Hie property would 
go back to you? 

Mr. BiK'KEra.LKii, Sr. Well, I have been so liniiefui, Mr. Ciiairman, olherwi.se 
that I confess I have not allowed myseif to worry aiioiit tliat. I liave a great 
deal of confidence in this board, and I luive a great deal of contidence In our 
American iieoplc, In their integrity, and in (heir good common sen.se, and in 
that is our security. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Now, tiien, in case Hint sometliiiig were to hapiieii afler 
your depjirtiire from this world widcli would caust* Hie legislature In repeal Hie 
charter of your foundation, was 11 your idea in Mi’iting that letti'f that umler 
those clrcuinstances Hie money would go lia<-k lo .voiir lieiis or to your estate? 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.Ea, Sr. I tliink Hud yon will liiKl tlmt tliere are provisimis In 
the charter for the distriliiiHon of those funds by Hie trustees, iswliaps. I 
think that they cun distrlliute—if you will kindly reml the question again, 
please. 

Chairman Waush. Will the reporter tilea.se read tlie question? 

Tlie Kewikteu (reading)N ow, tla-n, in t-.c-s* that sonmtinng wore to Imp- 
pen after your departure friun this world widcii would cause the legishitiire 
to repeal the clwrter of your foundation, was it your idea in writing that letter 
tlmt under thase circumstances Hk* money wntdd go imek to your heirs or t» 
your e.state?” 

Mr. Bocjcefellee, Sr. I have never Uiouglit of Unit question. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Now, it Ims btsm stuteil, I believe, Jlr. llociiefeller, that 
you liavo certain gentlemen wlm are your jiersmml advisers as to your business 
and Investments? 

Mr. Kockkfei.i,kh, Sr. Y’e.s, Mr. Ciiairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliose are Mr. Starr .1. Miiriiliy, Mr.—I wouhl have you 
repeat them, please. 

Mr. Rockekeu.er, Sr. I do not know tlmt I <siuld. out of Imud, repeat the 
names of all of tlie gentlemen who are in sucli a relaUon. I could have a list 
prepared. Among Uic principal ones are Mr. Starr J. Munihy, my |<ersonul 
coumsel, and my son, wlu> bus charge primarily of tny affairs. 

Clmlman Walsh. I wish you would submit that list 

Mr Rockefeller, Sr. I slmll have a list prepared; and sliull I in that Hst 
include, as I may well do so, also the staff of younger men who are coming on? 
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Ciiatrmon WAt.sH. Yes. 

Mr. R0CKEFEI.IJSR, Sr. And by nnd by will take rtw plnr^s of these men tu 
the more prominent positions? ♦ 

Clmtrmnn Walsh. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. ltocKErai.i.EB, Sr. There are quite 11 uuinber of the younger men. fnitli- 
ful and loyal and reliable, nnd I think that they would natmiilly oowc along 
and bear an honorable place In regard to thks question you spwk of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I u'lsh you a-ould do that. It would lx* interesting and 
form an Important part of tlie history. 

Mr. ItoCKEFEi.iJOB, Sr. I will a.sk to have that prepared, and, u.s I say, I will 
liave Indudttd the men In niy ollice ami iverliaps elsewhere who have more or 
less of those responsibilities. 

(See Itockefeller, sr., exhibit.) 

ttlialrman Wat.sii. And In doing that, Mr. Rockefoller, will you indicate, as 
lirletly and concisely as may be, the general fumtions ix-rformed l)y these gen¬ 
tlemen at the prt'sent time and tho.se which you will expect to ix- ixtrfoi-ined 
by the younger ones who are coming on? 

•| Mr. UocKEn:u.ns, Sr. I tliink I could give tliat out of liand. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good; I wisii you would do it. then. 

' Mr. R0CKEFE1.1.EI!. Sr. My iiollcy has always Ixsai to .selixt for tiie lower posi¬ 
tions—tliat l.s, for tlie beginning in my oliice staff and in tlie various relallon.s—- 
clean young men that were ambiti<pus to imiirovc and make their way in tiie 
world. Now, these young men stea(iily move up from Hie lowest txisitions its 
tliev show them.selves qualilied to take tlie highest iiositions. 

(dialrman Wai.sh. Is it from ttiese gentlemen tliat you seiw't .vour advi.sers? 

Mr. Rockei'ei.i.eb, Sr. They come to be good advisers. Among the list of 
these youngi'r men I know some men wlio are quite competent to sixaik intelli¬ 
gently in regard to tlie affairs of business. 

Clialrman Walsh, How frtxineiitly do you six' Mr. Munihy? 

Sir. Rockeielijck, Sr. Well, I see Mr. Mur()liy, say, pi'iliaps onix' or twin* in 
a year. 

Cliairnuin Wai.sh. How frequently do you six' Sir. .leroiue H. CriX'iie? 

Mr. R0CKEFE1.7.EH, Si'. I do not .see Air. (Jrix'iie—I woulil not naturally six* 
Air. Creene as often as 1 .see Mr. Miirpliy, us .Mr. Alurpliy lias Ixx'ii now a long 
time in my employ. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. (ireene statisl tliat lie Inid met .voii lint twin* in live 
.tears during one ix*rlod’' 

.Mr. RiK'KEmi.i.Kit, Sr. Tliat is probaldy correct. 

jliairmun Walsh. And Air. Gates, who lias retired shortly from .tour |»'r- 
sonal stuff, lanv freipienlly did jou see Iilm? 

Air. RockkI'Ellek, Sr. 1 do not recall, of course, dellnitel.v, tint iH'riods of 
years run by. 

CImirman Walsh. Have you .seen I’lesidcnt Hliot .simx* he lias Inx'ii on Hie 
Rix'kefeller Foundation; have you met lilni? 

Mr. RocKKEEi.ijtB, Sr. I Iiavo only met President Kliot twice in niy life. 
I have seen Iiim once, answering yoiir question. 

CImirman W.alsh. Since tlie fomuliitlon was iiistitiilixl'' 

Air. Rockekelleb, Sr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, you are a direi'tor of Hie roiiiidation; a traslix'. 
tliat is? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Sr. I am. 

Cliairinan AVai.sh. Rut .voii do not aiteml ils nax'tings? 

Air. Rockkfellfji, Sr. I have not atlemled any of the meetings .so far. 

Chairman W.\i. 8H. In so far as flu* iK'i'sonal dirix'tion you desire to give it 
is eoncerneil, does that go through your son? 

Air. Rockefelleb, Sr. Aliglit I ask what pi'rsonal direction you refer to? 

Chairman Walsh, h'or instaiux', whiit I am leading up to, Mr. Rtxikefeller, is 
that an Inquiry has been set upon foot by this foundation into the iiidustrbil 
relations of the United States, nnd I was going to ask you wlietlior or not Hint 
was your conception? 

Air. Rockkfeixer, Sr. It you will lie gixxl enough to repeat the question to see 
If I got It stralglit. 

Chairman Walsh. I was inquiring whether or not tlie personal direction 
that you deslretl to give to the foundation. If any—your personal suggestions, 
lierhnps, I might say—came to the directors of the foundation or the executive 
committee througli your son or Air. Alnrphy or through wlutt source? 

Air. Kockefklijir, Sr. I suppose It would come from them to me more than 
from me to them; that Is to say, they are conversant with the nppllcatlons; 
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tlu'.v aie conversant nitli tlie situation tlic uoi-W over. I do not personally 
follow such questions. When n great need arises I may know before action la 
luken. I may not kno\tf'.but I have uiy right ns a director and my voice In 
giving with the others—nothing different from tlie other directors. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand, but I understood you to say that you did 
not attend the meetings. 

Mr. ItocKEKKi.LEB, Sr. No ; I do not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And when you have a suggestion (o make that you desire 
to go liefore the whole board how do you transmit it to the hoard? 

Mr. ltocKEi.Er.r.En, Sr. Well, my son often si)eaks to me about the things they 
are considering, such as tlie hmikworm or the relief In this quarter or that 
quarter; and if I lane any expressions to make, tliat would be one of the ways. 
Or if I were to meet any of these directors or If they communicated with me 
by phone or any way. 

Chairman W.^i.sii. ITow often have you met Jlr. Ivy I.ee? 

Mr. l{<K'KEFKi.i.KJi, Si’. I tliliik I have seen .Mr. Lei' iierliap.s two or tlirec times, 
possibly more. 

Chairman Wai.sti. Keferring to the occasion at Tarrytown, when Messrs. 
Welhorn and King were present, ns you say, wins there a discussion there of 
tlie pending trouble In the State of Cohu’udo? I will ask you a few leailing 
questions to liriiig you directly to the point. 

Mr. 110CKE1E1.I.E1I, Sr. I do not recall any .special discussion. It was a 
inirely a sia’ial event; it was that and nothing more. 

Cliiiirmaii Walsh. Was iinything said there about writing the letter in 
answer to the suggestions of tlie I'resident with reference to relieving the 
situation in Colorado? 

Mr. ItiK'KKrKi.i.Kii, Sr. I do not recall alioiil that. I do not recall that there 
vas anything of that kind. 

Chairman M’ai.sh. Had you been told prior to that visit, Mr. Ilockefeller, 
that it was expected to employ Mr. Mackenzie King to undertake a world-wide 
inve.stlgation into industrial rolatioiis? 

Mr. ItwKEKEi.t.EK, Sr. 5Iy son had spoken to me aliout Jfr. King .some time 
before this. My smi had calleil niy nitention to .Mr. King. 

Chairiimn IVai.sh. Wins tliere anything said upon the occasion of Mr. King 
meeting or being wltli you on tliis .social occasion at Tarrytown with reference 
to his emiiloymeut by the foundation? 

Mr. liocKEVEi.i.EK, Sr. N'othing whatever. It was, as I have already stated, 
a purely social meeting at tlie dinner talile. 

Chairnian Walsh. Wliat responsiliility, Mr. Rockefeller, do you believe that 
directors ha\e for labor condition.s in the Industry In whicli they are directors? 
I am asking that as preliminary to another question. I would a.sk you to please 
repeat wliat responsiliility, if any, you lielleve the directors have for the labor 
conditions in the corporations which they direct? 

Mr. ItocKEFKLLKn, Sr. I sliouhl say tliat the res|ionsil)ilitles in com)e<’tion with 
the lalwr (|uestion were lodged with the ollicials appointed for that partlculnr 
purpose, on ticcount of their fitness for such position. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you believe that constant reports should bo made to 
boards of directors as to tide conditions of lalior, so that they may take them up 
as directors iirior to the actual outbreak of labor difflculties? 

Mr. Kockefei.ler, Sr. AA’ell, Mr. Clmirman, I think I could not enter into that 
question. I am not upon any of these busines.s boards and have not been for 
long years. 

Chairman Walsh. From your experience as an active business man and man¬ 
ufacturer. what would you say as to the desirability and right of workingmen 
I to form them.selves Into organizations for what they deem to bo their own pro- 
' tectlon and advancement? 

Mr. UocKKFELUiR, Sr. I would accord to all men the right to organize them¬ 
selves—tlie workingmen and the business men n.s well—with the proper limita¬ 
tions In resiiect to safegitardlng the Interests of tlie public or parties concerned. 

Clmirman AValsh. I want to direct your attention to a question that has been 
asked frequently of witnesses—and much lias lieen said about it—to this effect. 
I will try to state it as concisely as possible, although it is a question that is 
somewhat broad, necessarily; After an industry lias been organized to the.extent 
that It can be controlled—that Is, by one man or one group of men acting har- 
inonlonsly and in concert—would it be possible, out of the potential profits of 
that Institution, to Increase wages to such an extent as to raise the economic 
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level of nil the workers In industry iu«l relieve the necessity of extending char¬ 
ity, especially of those in It? Did I make myself plain, Jlr. Hockefeller? 

Mr. Rockepei-leb, Sp. In part, and pt'rhairs In all.'" I believe the best way to 
help the laboring man Is to give them steady work and wages which they can 
earn—fair wages. I believe that that is better than any and all of the chari¬ 
ties. And I believe that the good laboring men would prefer to have the labor 
and their honorable position rather than to have any charity. 

Chairman WAt-sH. It has been stated, and I will restate to you as hrlcHy as 
I can, and ask for your opinion. Of course, what I say, yo\i will understand, I 
say without any iMjrsonal reference. 

Mr. Kockeeei,i,kr, Sr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or desire to offend. It has been stated many times that 
it might he better for persons conirolling very large Industries, instead of 
devoting the exce.ss prolits to the dispensation of money along philanthropic 
and eleemosynary lines, tliat tliey sliould organize .some system l).v whl<‘h they 
could distribute it in wages first hand, or give to the workers a greater share 
of the proiluctivlty of the industry in I lie first place. Now, as one of the great 
givers of the world, Mr. Rockefeller, I will ask you kindly to comment upon that 
statement. 

Mr. Uockepeli.eb, Sr. I will be very happy to see the laborers gradually 
become the owners of these same prosperous businesses to which you refer. I 
sliould be only too happy to surrender my holdings, in part, in any or all, that 
the laborers might come into the relation to the enterprise and have their rep¬ 
resentation on tile bo.ards of directors, uc<‘ording to their ownership, just the 
same as all other sliureliolders. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to read you- 

air. Uockf.kf.llek, Sr. (continuing). Thus giving them the profits to which 
you referred, gii'ing them in addition to their lalior these handsome jirotits 
which yon are having in mind. I should lie very happy to have them get lliose 
profits, and feel that they were my partners. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Have you thouglit of any plan by which this transfer 
could be maile? 

Mr. Kockk.kei.lkr, Sr. The transfer of stock? 

Chairniaii Walsh. Y(>s; the transfer of stock or the transfer of ownership, 
that would thus give the profits to the workers in greater share? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes; that lias been practiced in different Institutions 
for long years. Tbe processes, of course, are very different, Mr. Chairman. 
'I'lie man who lias his money to pay for one share or more simply receives his 
share—lie is already a inemher of the tirm, one of the shareholders. And then 
he gets his two shares and three, and so on. Thus he is eiilitled to know all 
the Ins and outs of the affairs of business. 

Chairman Walsh, Without going into tlie details, did you rend the grievances 
of the miners of Colorado addressed to the executive officers of the Colorado 
h'uel & Iron Co., Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I did not go Into those questions of detail, and they 
were far beyond my reach. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the grievances of the workmen In the mines 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. addressed to the executive officers of that 
company in 1()()3? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Oh, no; I have no recollection of any of (hose old con¬ 
ditions. I was a new investor at that time in this enterprise. I had just Joined 
with .some other friends, and we .saved the enterprise at about that time from 
bankruptcy by putting in large additional capital. I have no recollection of 
that. -s;. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been tidvlsed of the claims of the working 
men in any of the.se industries in which you are a large investor? 

Mr. R0CKBFEL1.EB, Sr. No, sir. That would not come to me. That would be 
a matter of detail that would come to the proper ofRcials. 

Chairman Walsji. Your statement that in proper limitations, wdse ones, 
that both the owners of Indu.stry and the workmen should be allowed to organ¬ 
ize, is based upon your experience, I believe you state<i, ns a business man. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I would not a.sk any privilege or right for myself that 
I would not accord to the humblest man. I have always stood right there. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend .you, Mr. Rockefeller, from the Congressional 
Record, covering the hearing of the subcommittee on mines and mining, before 
following up the testimony, being the testimony of your sou: 
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“ I have been so greatly Interested In the matter, and have such a warm 
sympathy for this very large number of men that work for us, that I should 
lie the last one to surrender the liberty under which they have been working 
and the conditions which to them have been entirely satisfactory, to give up 
that liberty and accept dictatioti from those outside who have no interest In 
them or In the company. We believe that the Issue is not a local one in 
(Colorado; it is a mitional issue, whether workers shall be allowed to work 
niider such conditions as they may clusKse. And us part owners of the prop¬ 
erty our interest in the laboring men in this country is so immense, so deep, 
,so t>rofouiid. that we stand i-eady to lose every cent we put in that company 
rather than see the men we have cmiilojed thrown out of work and have im- 
l)o.sed upon them conditions which are not of their seeking and which neither 
they nor we cun see are in our interest. There is Just one thing, Mr. Ohalrman, 
so far ns I understand it, wlilcli cun be done, us things are at present, to settle 
this strike, and that is to unionize the camp; and our interest in labor Is .so 
profound and we believe so sincerely that that interest demands that the camp 
shall 1)C an oixni camp; that we exju'ct to stand by the otllcers at any cost. It 
is not an uix'iilent timt this Is our position. Kuther than allow outside people 
to come in and interfere with employees who are thoroughly sutislled with fair 
labor conditions—it was upon a similar principle that the War of the llevolu- 
tlon was carried on. It is a great national ls.sue of the most vttal kind.” 

(toiisidering now that the outside persons who came in were the organizers 
of a union which e.xisted in the mining place of the comicany, would you say 
that that is your position? 

Mr. ltocKKi'Ki.i.Eit. Sr. Well, I fwl decidedly that the employer must stand 
by Ills loyal men. lie can not be treacherous to those men who render servh'o 
faithful in their duties; and by all means, the emplojer should stand by his 
faithful einployet's. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that all you cari' to say on the .subject? That was 
quite a long statement, and especially is that your position, or would that be 
a fair way to ask you to state it? 

Mr. ItocKEFfii.LER, .Sr. I would say by all means the employer must not dis¬ 
regard the rights and claims of his employw'S. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Uockefeller. We thank you 
very much. 

Mr. ItocKEraLCER, Sr. I thank yon. 

Chairman W.ti.sii. You may be permanently excused. 

Mr. ItoCKEFEi.T.ER, Sr. Thank jou. 

Mr. Lindbergh. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. CHABIES A. IINDBEEGH. 

Chairman W.rt.sH. Kindly bo seated. 

Congressman Linoheroh. 5tr. Chairman, in order to have this as brief ns 
pccssible, I have written the matter as bi-lelly as I could iire.sent it. 

Chairman Walsh. That was very thoughtl'ul. What is your name iileii.se? 

(tongressman Li.ndber«ii. Charles A, Lindbergh. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence? 

Congressman Lindreroh, My residence is Little Falls, Mlmi. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business or profe.s.sion ? 

Congressman Li.nubkroh. I have practh-ed law in the i>ast and farmed. 

Ohalrman Walsh. What otlicinl position do you hold in the Government of 
the United States? 

Congressman InNUHEUiiH. I am a Mmiiber of Congress from the sixth district 
Sf my State. 

Chairman Walsh. That is of Minnesota, the sixtL district of Mlnnasota? 

Congressman Lindbergh. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. We have been informed that you have given a great deal 
of study to the question of cost and prices? 

Congressnmn Lindbeboh. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to Industrial conditions? 

Congressman Lindbeboh. I have so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been kind enough to prepare that In concise 
form that you might read? 

Congressman Lindbeboh. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would kindly do so. 

We must have perfect order ladles and gentlemen. 
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Congressman Lindm{kgh. I realise that any report made by your couunission 
will have the resiiectful consideration of the country, and therefore ask yoar 
review of certain facts, which I wlsli to present briefly. 

“ IXCBK.VSIKG COSTS AND SUGOESTIOXS FOR A BEMKDV. 

“ I.egislntnres and courts, as well as Congi'css, have an estahlislied rule that 
ao-ciiiied vesteil property, wiien empIoye<l, is entitled to a soKtnlitHl fair return. 
Tlie enforced rule l)ears no relation to wliat men and women receive or sliould 
receive for tlieir work in creating and conserving vested property, lint corre¬ 
sponds somewliat vvltli tlie results secured by s|KHiilatois vvlio make great 
profits from tlieir respective sclieine.s for scalping from tlie products of labor. 
The farmer, as well as tlie wageworker, wlietlior mental or niaiiual, strive year 
in and year out to secure success, each working Ids life out; liut no rule was 
ever fixed by any iegislaturc, t'ongri'ss, or tlie courts tliat would enforiv in 
favor of tliese toilers a fair return for creating tlie very property to whicli 
the vested rlglits privileges attaclii'S. On the contrary, tlie rule of reasonable 
return establisheil in favor of vesletl property when employed alisolutely iire- 
cludes and makes Impossible a fair return to farmers, wage and salary workers. 
If any controversy arises as to wliat tlie farmer or wageworker sliould receive, 
the price is fixed at what others In his class receive for the same thing, whlcli 
price has originally Iieen made by tbe privileged class; that is, liy tlie capi¬ 
talists, and it bear's no relation either to the cost of living, the cost of produc¬ 
tion, nor to Its true relative service to mankind. 

“No permanent rtsluction in the cost of living iu favor of the massi'S can 
be secured as long ns there is no relative rule for fixing a reasonable return 
for farm or other products and for labor, ns nniipared wltli the so-called reasmi- 
able return for capital. The rule of reasonaiile return as applied—that is, the 
net profit, reiiuired to satisfy capital, dms not cliange inatcrinlly. It is tlie 
same now ns it was for tin- years past, and ns it is intended by tlie capitalist 
It shall continue on into the future. Wlien tin' wageworker gets increased 
wages the employer adds tbe increase to the sale price of the gomls tlie eni- 
jiloyeo iiroducv'S or tlie services lie remlcrs. If the employer did not. It would 
interfere with Ids so-called reasonable return, wliich it seems is a privilege 
regarded Iiy legislatures and courts, as well as liy Congress, ns more sacred 
than human life. So, too, if tbe fanner gels more for liis farm product, thosi- 
who Imy in .hist so far ns they can, and if it is a special interest it can add 
the adilltioiial cost to tlie llnisheil product and make tlie finnl consumer jiay it. 
As a result tliis addeil cost is idinrged iinck to the farmers and wageworkers 
In the iirioe they pay for the goods and tlie service that tliey must bu^. Now, 
let us consider liow the prici's are lontinually marked up. 

“ VK.STKO I'HOI'Klrl V WITH HI’ECT VI. I'lHVU.EGF,. 

“■With each adilitlonal year tiicre is a greater amount of centralized accu¬ 
mulated property carrying to its possessors tlie special privilege of collecting 
reasonable proflt for Us use. UIglit there is tlie kernel in tlie nut; that is, 
It is the underlying reason—the fundamental cause of tlie increasing prices, 
and prevents a proper reduction of the lioiirs of lalior for tlie toiler.s. 

“Tlie Interest, dividends, and prollts that liave been accumuiatt'd from past 
spe<;nhition are enormous, and tiiey me iiuiltiplying minnally. To eoniprehend 
this we must deal in coucrele facts. There is over .$100,ti00,()00,000, including 
all kinds of property and debts oweil by corporations and others, upon which 
the pnbile is forceil to pay interest, divldeml.s, and profits, or what may he 
termed ‘ Income property,’ and to sniniort and pay tiiiit, and also its further 
accumulation, the helpless masses of humanity are struggling to meet the 
payment of the reasonaiile proflt uiniii tills liuge and constantly increasiiig sura. 

“ Including all ways in vogue to fleece the toilers it is understating rather 
than overstating to say tliat tlie proflt averages not less tlian 7 jier cent above 
expenses, and 3 ikt cent more may safely he added without overestimating It, 
as the cost and expenses, including upkeep, or a total of not le.ss than 10 
per cent. That is, there Is an annual charge of more than $10,000,000,000 
exactetl from tlie tollers. 

“I do not claim that those figures are absolutely accurate, for the exact 
amount can not be secured, but I do clnlin, and every careful student of the 
subject knows, that tliey are not exaggerated, and, in fact, are lielow the 
actual amount. They do, however, fairly demonstrate the principle I wish 


I 
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to make cleai-, which Is, that the cost to the iioople of supportlnj? the so-called 
rule of rensoiiable return for the use of capital, as It Is applied In business 
and supported by law and practice, means that the tollers upon farms, In 
shops, and elsewhere, mental and manual, are forced to pay In a single year 
over Ifl0,t«x),000,000, with the certainty that It will increase annually as long 
as the present rule and practice prevails. It Is an actual tux uimn the toilers 
to support and accumulate capital for the capitalists. It averges more than 
.$100 for every man, woman, and child, and is inci'caslng yearly In proportion 
to the increase of vestcsl property employed In business. 

“ THK KXOllMITY OK TIIK THIN'O. 

“This .$100,0(X1.000.fK10 upon which more than .$10,000,000,000 is collected 
yenrl.v, is owned by a comparatively few persons, and the courts decree and 
society accepts that when it is employed, us all this Is supimsed to be, It Is 
entitled to a leasonable return above the cost of upkeep. There certainly are 
not to exceed 30,000,000 people who do any useful work, and upon them the 
entire burden rests. That makes an etiinvalent of $333 for each worker. 
Thus a man who Is paid .$000 annually for his labor oi’ farm product, and his 
wife who works at home, have had their wages, or the Income for farm prod¬ 
ucts re<luce<l, and the price of what they must buy increased, in order to 
contribute $000 ns a r(‘asonahle return for the use of caiiital. 

“I deny that the charge called reasonable return now made by the capi¬ 
talists ami supported by the courts ns such, is in fact reasonable; but I admit 
that under the present system a clnirge for the use of caiiittil is necessary In 
order to swure its emitloyment. The Governimuit charge to the banks is 
from 2 ]>er cent to 3 |ii‘r cent, and for good measure we will calctihite on a 
basis of i per cent, which a few banks pay to a few depositors. On that basis 
the husband and wife depi'iiding upon a present income of $000 wouhl. If only 
4 iier cent were charged for the maintenance of a reasonable income to capital, 
have their Income Increased by jidditiorml wages and by a saving upon pur¬ 
chases, working for the two tin aggregate of six-ttmths nr $400. Nut even 4 
per cent Is unreasonidtle, for w<> mu.st not forget that the $l()tl.tXK),000,000 upon 
which the reasonable i>rotit Is being collected is in ptirt the sweat money—that 
is, the accumulated, so-called reasonable profit taken from the tollers of the 
past. 

“ Take as an axample the case of a skilled workman employed in a plow 
factory capitalized at .$.')00,0(K), upon whi<-h the stockliolders get 7 iter cent 
dividend, while owing a bonded debt of .$200,000. with an annual Interest 
charge of 6 per cent upon that. To lawt the dividend and interest would 
require .$47,000 abot e the ex'iten.ses of npkwp. That .$47,000 would come from 
the profits on the sale of plows. In order to meet this payment the iirotlts 
must be made as large as possible, not only to meet the dividends, interest, and 
expenses, but to accumulate a surplus, as well as a provision against future 
emergencies, which Is the common pracths'. This is exactly the situation 
which creates the tnmhle In all cases. It causes the low wage to the em¬ 
ployees In the factories and elsewhere, ami high prices the purchasers pay tor 
the goorls, and as a result increases the prohts with which to pay for the use 
of capital. It is not all deductml from the wageworker’s pay. He is already 
chafing under the ln.Iustlce of his meager pa.v, ljut under the rule, the jwofit 
must 1)0 made up. Therefore It Is a<'comi»iished, in pai't, by keeping the work¬ 
men’s wages below the actmd value of his sei-vice and by tacking the rest 
onto the consumer’s cost; and since the tollers themselves are also consumers, 
they get the worst of It both ‘ going and coming.’ 

.“Your honorablo commission will quickly st»e the problem presented. With 
the enormous accumulations of property now In the possession of the few, re¬ 
sulting, as it does, In a continually Increasing capital upon whl<4i to compute 
the so-called reasonable return, it Is certain tliat we are facing the impossible; 
that the masses are doomed to he more and more completely erttshed and 
weighted to exhaustion, and that it can not I)e avoidol except by resort to 
socialism, or by the adoption of a new rule l),v which the reasonable require¬ 
ments of humanity will also he measured in connection with the so-called 
reasonable return for the benefit of vested property—that is, that vested prop¬ 
erty .shall not carry to Its owners the privilege of shackling tlie tolling millions 
with the burden of paying the tribute of what now Is and has been enforced 
ns the .so-called reasonable return. The plain producer—the tollers everywhere 
must have a truly reasonable return for their services, wlilch is, after all, the 
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principal part of the world's re<inlrements. The pay return of farmers, em¬ 
ployees, and <>npltnllsts should be relative to their Importance. The pay of the 
workers should not be encumbered with a charge such as that which I have de- 
scrlbeil In favor of capital. 

“Already the capital holdings upon which the tollers are forced to pay an¬ 
nual Interest, dividends, and profits, averages more than $1,000 per capita. 
That is equal to more than $.’5,000 for each average family of five jrersons In 
the United States. 

" I’ermit me to say that when the heads of the family once comprehend the 
fact that for each member of the family, as well ns for himself, he owes a 
debt which he did not contract, but which nevertheless Is annually Increasing 
by force i>f this rule which I have described and Is forced to pay interest, divi¬ 
dends, and profits for each member of tbe family be it large or small, and of 
the fact that upon their children and tbelr cbildron’s cbildren th<! debt will 
double and treble, as it must If tlie rule prevails in tbe future as It has In the 
past, I repeat, they will rise, and justly so, in rebellion against the system, 
and a new form of government will be establlsbed. If this is to be avoided, a 
reformed system will have to be installed to do justice to those who toil In all 
the useful industries that sui)ply tbe needs of mankind. Tbe rule of reason¬ 
able return can not much longer be exclusively applied for the benelit of 
capital. 

“The other causes for tbe high cost of living are incidental to the one which 
I have presented. I shall not encuinbci- you witli a discussiem of tlwun. I 
wlsli, however, to make a few general oiiservations before suggesting a remedy. 

" THK RKSl'I.T OF THU SO-CAl.I.KU I1F..\S0NAUI.1C I'llOFlT. 

“The rule as jiracticed has enabled greed, unol)structed, to appropriate the 
transportation systems, tin- most raiiiil syste?ns of communication—telegraph 
and telepbom>—tin* forests, the valuable minerals, tbe water powers, tbe valu¬ 
able patents, and the other most valuable agencies to mankind. Tlie rule Itself, 
as practiced, is sure to give capital tbe advantage which I have shown, but 
to facilitate its exe<utlon with the least delay and bring it to its most effective 
energy in behalf of cai)itallats, tbe banking and currency system has Ircen 
made tbe ageni-y of its hugest and most raiiid accomplislnnent. 

“ IIIK MO.NOI'OIV OF llOXFV AX’D ClU'.llir. 

“The people have now on deposit in Ibe banks .$l!),1dd,d00,00t), on alaait half 
of which they receive no Inlert'st, and on tbe other half from 2 per cent to 4 
per cent or approximately $28r>,0d0,0d(t. But the banks have loaned more than 
90 per cent of tbe $19,100,000,(KM) at from G per cent to 10 per cent—frequently 
more. In lOl.'i they will collect dire<lly from the borrowers about $1,000,- 
(100,000 more than tliey pay for the deposits. In other words, the people take 
to the banks the $19,100,0(X),000 and get $‘2S.'5,000,000 from tlie banks for Its 
use. But tbe banks collect from borrowers $1,28.’i,(X)0,(KK) which will be ad¬ 
ded to the price of the goods and services tliat tbe i«-ople must buy. In addi¬ 
tion to these there Is also the accumulated billions that the banks have collected 
in previous years for their stockholders, which is their vested projierty, and upon 
which those who save it colleiT tbe siecalb'd reasonable return. 

“ The banks control the use of tbe $19.1tX),000,000 that belongs to the de¬ 
positors and can loan it or withhold It as they please and loan to whom they 
please. It does not belong to them but they use It as they please. Because of 
that fact It Is loaned In such manner and to .sw'h parties that the largest bor¬ 
rowers, who usually control the banks, get a decided advantage over all others 
and make several times greater protH out of the schemes Into w’hich they enter 
than the direct dividends that the banks pay to the stockholders. In other 
words, the bankers have a monopoly of the money and cre<llt, which, as I 
stateil. Is the Instrument for speeding up the absolute control of all property 
for the benelit of the capitalists. 

“TUB RKXIKnV 1.IKEI.Y TO BE KIUST ArPI.tED. 

“AS' I Imve already stated, there are two remedies that can t>e applied. 
One Is pure socialism, which the people generally have refused to accept. The 
other Is the one which I am explaining. It Is to take from the hanks the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of controlling the money and ci'edlt, which they have by Oov- 

( 
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erniiieat autUoi-ity. The interest to Iwrrowers must tie re<tuee«l to at least 
IIS low a rate as that now paid by the banks to tlie Oovei-nment 

“An attempt will be made to tool tlic people by reiluclng tlie rate of Inter¬ 
est In some cases. That will, In a measure, help the individual Iwrower 
whose Interest is reduced, but the reduction will be accomplished by expundlni; 
credits, so that while the banks will collect less interest on a dollar they will 
collect interest on more dollars, thus preventing a reduction in tlie aggregate 
amount of interest paid. The public will find that It costs as much to pay 
Interest, dividends, profits, and upkeep on .$200,000,000,IKX) at 6 iier cent as 
to pay 10 per cent on $120,000,000,000. Inuler our i>re.sent .system one or tlw' 
other of those iKisitions will develoii very .soon. I am referring to the pro<,-e8.s 
rather than the exact llgui'es. The owners of the great banks, through their 
bauk.s, having recelvtsl from the Government the exclusive privilege to monop¬ 
olize money and credit, will not eare which way they do it, as long as they 
can force the inihlic to pa.v as much or more than it has liei'u paying. If 
the Giivcrnment instead of private individuals got the interest and paid it 
out for annual exiienses, we would not have the pre.s<‘nt ncctimulafion of 
vested property in favor of a few who are perinltteil thereby to levy tribute 
to secure what tliey term a reasonable profit. 

“The Government itself, so far as practicable, should collect the interest in 
lieu of taxe.s. There must be organizalion of all the n.sefu! industries in order 
that they may la; iinanceil by the Government as the banks are. This can 
be accomplished pra •tkally the same way as the organization of the banks 
was. The farmers, the transiiortathin companies, the home Imihlers, the mami- 
facturers, and the niunicipalitie.s, all should organize. To them all the Gov¬ 
ernment must extend privileges such as are now given exclusively to the banks. 
To facilitate this great work and aid in securing the means, the postal-savings 
banks must be opened to all depo.sitors for the aecejitance of checks, money, 
and evidences of credit to aid in financing, not exclusively the banks, but all 
u.seful industries and enterprises which under the ju’esent system are bur¬ 
dened with the shackles of usury. 

“Many are turning to the Sodialist Ihirty for a remedy, hut the Socialists, 
I believe, do not claim that their proposed remedy could be put in full ojiera- 
tion for a long time. If the Government will extend to all legitimate enter¬ 
prise the use of the public credit, such as that which it has given exclusively 
to the banks, I am certain that moi'e than half of our troubles about the high 
cost of living would be cured. Tlease understand na*—I do not suggest taking 
from the banks all privileges of doing business, but I do maintaiu that bankers 
should have no exclusive privileges. The banks should be made our servants 
instead of our masters, and receive compensation as servants, for the value 
of their services only. This can be accomplished most qtdckly in a nonparti¬ 
san way. The remedy.can be aiiplieil without tdndering the enthusiastic ollice- 
seekers, proceetling as before in tin* name of their .several iiolltic.d iiartls in 
an alleged attemiit lo bring about the millenium. As long as the i>rogi-esslve 
Itepid)!leans, the lU'ogressive Democrats, the laogressive Progrtsislves, and the 
progressive Socialists, and others, are divided into grouixs hostile to each other, 
the cuii.se of humanity will i>rogre.s8 slowly; for the reactionarU'S in all tlie 
parties are consistent and uiam all problems vital to them which require their 
cis>iM*rali<ai they stand together and u< t as a unit. It may be jealou.sy among 
the ofliceholders and those seeking office that keeps the progressives in all 
parties fi-oin acting together. But it does seem that Jealousy should not exi.st 
among the voters, because their Individual material interests are identical. 
It is the iilentity of material Interest that ties the siiecial Interests together for 
united action to maintain control; but the material interest of tlie plain people 
to csioiierate to prevent the special Interests from having control and taking all 
in sight does not seem to work by the same rule. The plain people liurrah for 
the party and let the interests run away with the gooils. 

“ Your honorable comrai.ssion understands full well the significance of the 
main problem I have presented. If you broadcast its substance to the people, 
which the means placed by Congress in your charge enables you to success¬ 
fully do, the people of this country will soon control legislatures and Congress, 
and a remedy will be forthcoming which will stop the Increasing prices and 
give to the toller less hours of toll and more of the substance that will supply 
them with the conveniences and demands of an honest and Intdligent cltlzeu- 
shlp. It Is merely a question of getting the right understanding home to tlie 
toilers on the farm, in tlie shop, stores, offices, on the railways, and elsewhere. 
IjCt these understand, and the manhood and womanhood of tlie citizenship of 
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tills natnrnlly great country of ours will respond to Us gnindest opiMirtunlties. 
This Is the people’s country, and the men and women of this country shouhl 
run it for themselves and their ixisterlty Instead of, as now, iguominlously 
submitting to a policy enforced in practice which makes of them the slaves 
of usury.” 

Now, liaving closed my written statement, I wlsli to add verbally that what 
I have stated is tlie main proiiosiUon I have desiml to call your attention to. 
And, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to call your attention also to a 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. This refjort is daleil February ’2. 
Yon will find on that date tlie Government of the Uniteil States had deiiosItiMl 
witli the lianks something over $71,000,000. It has lieeu tor the most of the 
lime in the last six months nliout $80,000,000, but su|)po.se we call It $70,000,000. 
Upon that sum the banks are paying to the Government 2 per cent. As a 
matter of fact the bunks are collecting directly for their own benefit 6 per 
cent approximately ui>on this $70,000,0(X>, which you will see is 4 per cent 
in addition to what they arc paying the Government; and therefore there Is 
an Indirei’t lax for the benefit of the banks which is added to the commodi¬ 
ties and the prices which we are paying for our conunou necessities of this 
difference between 2 per cent and C tier cent. I5ut that is not all. 

Y'ou know, as a matter of fact, that the total amount of money in the hanks 
is aluiut $l,70O,0lK),OOi), and tliut by tlie iirocess of banking it has be<*n ex- 
linnded so tliat the lianks now have on deposit and are owing to deiiosltors 
$I9,10(l,IK)0,00b. The $1,700,(HX>,0(M) has been expandeil more than ten limes in 
ibe form of credit. Now. tiiis $7O,0Od,(KX) which the Governinenl has on deposit 
in the iianks; that is, taken from the Government Treasury, Is also expanded 
by a like process. Therefore, Instead of the bankers collecting interest uiion 
this $70,(XX),0()0 alone, they are collecting intiwest also uixm a large amount 
of credit that is estalillshed by virtue of this $70,(MX),000. That, I say, in regard 
to the general liank deposits, was inuttiplied more th.-m 10 times. \Ve will not 
as.«ume that they have liivn alilo to multiply it more than 10 times in the 
< ase of the Government deposits, bccau.se the Government may draw upon tlu‘ 
banks at any time for this sum. lint they have Increased and expanded the 
credits they are given by virtue of that $70,000,000 to a very large extent; 
and on that account the lianks are collecting many millions of dollars in the 
way of interi'st and profit above tliat wliich is lilrectiy collected by them upon 
the $7(),(KK>,IK»0. This, too. is, in efleet, a tax upon the i>eople generally. 

■Vow, the proposition I am making to you is this: That there lias got to lie some 
measure of a reasonable reltiin, wliich is comparative, reasonably favoring 
property in the one case, but not losing sight in tin* other case of the tollers 
of this country, whether on the farm or elsewhere. You have got to consider 
the two together; and instead of the courts going on in the future and legis¬ 
latures and Congress Itself doing likewise, and measuring a reasonable return 
to capital upon the basis of what it can earn in siieculation, it must be don(> 
with regard to what the toilers themselves are getting. So that both the 
tollers and the capitalists, tis long as this system is followed out, will receive 
projHirtlonately a fair return for tlie services that ai'e rendereil in the one 
case by tlie employment of capital and in the other case hy the lahorer. 

Now, that is the iiarticnlar problem tliat I have wished to call your attention 
to, and I do not think 1 need to take any more of your lime. Of course, I 
am glad to sulmilt to any questions you may wish to ask. 

Chairman WAt.sn. I think, us far as I am concerned, that states it very 
concisely and well; and we will be glad to make that a part of our record, and 
If we issue a bulletin, to put it In the record. 

Mr. Lennon says he was convinced of that a long time ago. 

Congressman IjiNDnEiuiii. I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Chairman Walsh. We thunk you very much, Mr. Lindbergh, and we are 
sorry. In behalf of the commission, that we could not have given you a better 
place in the program; but we are limltetl in time. 

Mr. Ltnohhkoh. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. I wisluxl simply lo 
get the facts before the commission so that you may have them in your pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Chairman Walsh. Very weli. 

At this time the commission will stand adjournetl until to-morrow morning 
nt 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, nt 4.4.'i o’clock p. m., Friday, February S, 1015, an adjourmnent 
was taken until Saturday, February 0, 1016, nt 10 o’clock a. in., at the same 
place.) 
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rres(>iit: Cliiiinnan Wiilsli, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Garretson, 
Ballard, and Commons. 

Chairman V\.\i,hh, Crederlek A. Clevidand, Ts Mr. Cleveland here? Please 
take the sland. 

TESTIMONT OF HR. FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Cr.KVEi.AND. Frederick A. t'leveland. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where do yon reside? 

Mr. th.KVEr.ANii. In New York City. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What is your iinsiness? 

Mr. Ci.EVEi.AND. Director of the bnrean of mnnicipal research. 

Chairman Wai..s!i. Director of the Inirean of mnnicipal reseaish? 

Mr. Cr.Evnr.AYi). Yes. sir. 

Chairman W alsii. The comndssion received a letter from yon, Mr. Cleve¬ 
land, nnder date of the 2d. statinji that there had been injected into the pro- 
oeedinks of the comndssion statements that reflected on the intesrlty and 
professional character of yonrself tind associates In the bnrean of mnnicipal 
research by Tti’. Allen. First, what are tla^ statements that were injected Into 
the hearing and i*etlecled o!i the intejirity of yonrself and assoclate.s? 

Mr. Cleveland. Jlay I read the letter. Mr. Chairman? 

Clniirman Wai.sh. May .ion read nhat letter? 

■Mr. Cleveland. The letter to which yon refer. 

Chairman W.u,sh. I will certainly aliow yon to. Yon mean the whole letter? 

Mr. CiJiVEi.AND. No; the half pase of the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. To which yon refer? 

Mr. Clevei.and. Yes. 

Clniirman Walsh. Yon ma.v read tlie wliole letter if >on care to; that I.s, the 
letter from which 1 just qnoted. .von mean? 

Mr. Clevei.and. Tlie reason I ask is hecanse it was not quoted, and this 
statement of my request, if I may read tlie letter, I tldnk we will get it be¬ 
fore us. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Very good. 

Jlr. Ci.KiELAM) treads); 

“ lion. Fbank P. Walsh, 

•• ('Jtiiiniiini InitHxliUil lirl/ilioua Comiiiixuinii. Xcir VorJc Citil. 

“ Dead Fir; Mr. William 11. Allen, who Is eiiqiloyed by your commission, has 
issued to the public, and there has been Injected into the proceedings of your 
commission, statements Unit reflect on tlie integrity and professional character 
of myself and my associates in the bnrean of municipal resetirch. I therefore 
ask tlnit .von incorporate tlie inclosed statement of facts in tin* record of your 
comndssion. and in order tliat tliere may ite no grounds for the charge of mls- 
reiireseiitation or unfairness, I ask tliat I iiia.v lie sworn ns a wlvne.s.s before 
tlie comndssion nnder ontli. .V copy of this request is already sent to each 
member of tlie commission. 

Very truly, jours.” 

Clntirman Walsh. You do not mean to say that I made a misstatement, hut 
Unit I did not read tlie wliole letter? 

Mr. Cleveland. 1 mean to say that tlie statement of the chairman was that 
tlie letter alleged tliat there laid litvn Injected into tlie proceedings of your 
commission ■statements Unit reflecteil on the personal integrity and professional 
character of myself liy Dr. Allen. 

Cliairinim AVai.sh. And your associates in the bnrean of mnnicipal research? 

Air. Cleveland. Hut by Dr. Allen; I made no such claim. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Yon mean to say that Dr. .Allen did not inject those 
statements into the record? 

Mr. Clevei-and. .As far as I know lie did not, Imt that he is employed by 
your commission. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA’Iiat I meant to ask you at flrst and ask you agalp Is, 
AVIint has been Injected into the proceedings of this commission in the fprm of 
statements, flrst, that reflect on your Integrity? 

Mr. CI.KVELAND. I assume that yon wlsli to have me state in brief and chaf- 
ai'terlEe It rntlier tlian attempt to go back to the record and pick out the par¬ 
ticular thing? 
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Clialrmnn Waj.sh. Certainly, I would not have yon go hack to the record, I)nt 
state what has been injecte<l into the proceedings of the connnlK.sion tliat you 
say reflects upon your integrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. I understand that what are culled the large foundations are 
being Inquired into by your commission; ttmt Mr. William H. Allen, formerly a 
director of the bureau of municipal research, has been made a aiieclal agent of 
the commission for this purpose; that the forms of questions asked by Mr. 
Allen and your commission are such as to be tantamount to the charge that the 
imwer to snbsidlze'iins been used to Intlueiice the activities nn(i ideals of 
scientific, e<lucatlonnl, and philanthropic agencies. 

Now, so far, we have no greater or different status than any other citizen in 
this industry; but I also understand that the bureau of municipal re.searcli has 
been pointed to as an example, and the manner of inquiry has been sm h ns to 
be tantamount to the charge that the bureau of nuinlclpal research has lieen 
sul)verted by the Influence and tlie conditional gifts of Mr. Tlockefeller ami the 
itockefeller Foundation; that as a protest against such influence Mr. .Vilen 
resigned as dire<'tor from the bureau of municipal I'csenrcli. 

Chairman Walsh. Who said that; you mean that was Implied in llie ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Cleveland. Tcs; 1 mean—and stated by Dr. .\iien when in the employ 
(if this commission to the public pi'css- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Please first confine yourself to anything 
that bus been Injected into the procc'edings in tlie way.of statements that reflect 
on your integrity. 

Mr. Cleveland, 'i'he form of tlu' questiiais so far as I have heard tboin. 

Chairman Walsh. Please indicate the questions tiiat reflect uisni your in- 
t egrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. It would be lU'ccssary for me to have a copy of the in’oceCd- 
ings befort' me and tini(> given to indicate them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard any one (juestion? 

Mr. Cleveland. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Cleveland. I beard a iiart of the testimony of Mr. Cutting while under 
('\amiuation by tbls commission. 

Chaii-man Walsh. What was the question that reflected on your integrity 
that was askcil of Mr. Cutting by tlie ciiairman or any member of this com- 
ndssion? 

Mr. Ci.EVEL.VND. T can not refer to it by llic ]iage for the exact wording of 
tile question. 

Chairman Walsh, (live the substance of it. 

Mr. Cleveland. There was a large numher of thmn that could have no other 
purpose than to indicate that the purpose of the question was to bring out an 
undue influence exercised on the part of Mr. Itockefeller and that Jfr. Allen 
had resigned ns a protest against that influence. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the substance of one question askml of Mr. Cutting 
or any person else that you claim now reflects upon your integrity? 

Mr. ('LKVET.ANn. My claim Is this, that the import of all such questions re- 
ilwted on the Integrity of myself and my associates. 

Chairman Walsh. Would yon call this question a reflection upon your in- 
1egrit,v if I asked Air. Cutting whetlier or not he obtained ,$20,000 from .Tolm D. 
itockefeller, Jr., under conditions that he would change certain of the pro¬ 
cedures of the bureau of municipal rcseai-ch; would yoti call tlmt a reflection 
upon your integrity? 

Mr. Cleveland. I should say that the u.se of such a question in an ex parte 
proceeding may be so used ancl, ns I read the record, was so used. 

Chairman Walsh. If you wanted to Inquire into that, how wo\dd you Inquire 
into it except by asking the question? 

Mr. Cleveland. During any ex iinrte proceeding there is only part of the 
story brought out; that is the substance of my protest. 

Chairman Walsh. And is that the substance of your claim, that statements 
were injected Into the procx'cdlngs of the commission that reflected on your 
integrity? 

Mr. (jLEVELAND. The substance of the claim is, ns I have stated, that the whole 
implication, if not the charge which has lieen made by Mr. Allen to the public 
liress while in the employ of this commission through those questions, that those 
of us who are in tlie employ of the raunlcljial bureau of research have been 
bought up for $20,0(X) and are simply acting as cat’s-paws for the Itockefeller 
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That I conaldw a rtfflectloti on our liiteRrlty ami professional 


Foumlation. 
cliaracter. 

Chairman Walsh. Certuiuly; if you think you have been onlled a cat’s-paw It 
would be a very deRrading reHectlon and woulil Im a reflection, but I am tryliiR 
to find out now wherein tlu're \^ ns even any question asked that you say was a 
reflection upon your InteRi-lty. 

Mr. CtjEVELAND. I will be very glad to go over the ret-ord, if I may Im sun- 
plitsl with a copy, and mark such tlnngs for your information as seem to cariV 
that implication. ' 

1 ^ '‘"'f* supposed tliat inasmuch as you liad written this 

letter that when you were placed mwn tiie witness stand you would be ready 
to stale what reflection was made uism your character and integrity. 

Mr. Clevel.xm). I Imd assuinetl when I came here that it would not Im neces¬ 
sary to read into the record the things that were already In the record. 

Cliairman Wat-.sh. But perliaps you have made other a.s.smnptions in wlilch 
you will be disappointed? 

Mr. Oi.KVEi.AND. Possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. If you are not al)le to give us tliat now, I wlsli you wiaild 
take from tins record tlie <|ucslions asked any witness winch von claim Imnliisl 
a reflection main your integrity. 

Mr. Clevei.a.M). I wiatld lie tv>ry glad to. I will not ask you to produce, for 
instance, a qiiestlon that was directly nskwl by Prof. Commons as to wliether 
or not tile $_0,(K)0 wliich was agreed to be given at a lunclusm at wliicii Mr 
imttlng and Jlorawetz were in attendance did not intlueiHe tlie Imreau of 
municipal researcli in clianging certain of its ]a>licles, becau.se tliat question was 
astol for the purisise of ascertaining wlietlier or not tliat was true, and Mr 
Cutt ng made Ins statement whicli, of course, will have to be analysed and 
welglied and pas.sed uimn fliiully by tlie wliole commission. 

Chairman ai.sh. Now, 1 wisii you would descrilie wliat .you have said aliout 
any alieged injection into the proceedings of anything that retlei'ted upon your 
intogrlt.v, and please state wliat pulilic statement Dr. W. II. Allen has made since 
lie was an investigator and an assistant of this commission wliich reflected ttnon 
}our integrity. ‘ 

Mr. CLEra.iNi). I will lie glail to .sulmiit to yon a list of tho.se tilings, as 
gotten from the pulilic press. I liave not them at present. I was not si'rved 
with notice until lute last niglit to come here, and tlie staff in tlie olH(s> tliat 
has had charge of iireparing tlie data for tills liearlng. in compliance with your 
fomier request Avere all delayed until just the time of tlie hearing on account 
of the Unjild Transit tie-up. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please indicate tlie .substance of any .stnlemenl you laid 
in jour mind tliat was made b.v Dr. Allen since lie lias lieen an assistant to 
this commi.ssion which reflects niion your integrity, and refer to tlie slatenieni 
Mr. Clevei.am). riiat lie resigmsi from tlie Imreau of muiilcipal researcli pro¬ 
testing against tlie undue influence of .loliii D. Ilockefeller and of tlie Kia-ke- 
feller Foundation. 

Chairman M \lsh. IVhere did tliat appear since he has lieen an assistant to 
this comml.ssion? 

Mr Cleveland. It has appennsl in tiie pulilic prints, and it has apm-nred 
as I have been Informed, in many conversations with people. 

Chairman Walsh. First, in wliat public prints did tliat appear .sinci> Dr 
Allen lias laien an assistant of this cominl.sslon? What paiier? 

Mr. Clevel-inu. In tlie imlilic iiress of tlie city of New York 

glad to furnish you the clippings on sticli tilings as refer- 

Cliairman IValsh. Do you reniemlier aiiv paper it was iii'' 
it ourselves while we arc examining jou. 

Mr. Cleveland. As I recall, the American or the Journal had some such 

statement in it—I would not be siwclfic until I have a chance- 

Chairman W'alsh (Interrupting). Attrlliuted to Dr. Allen? 

Mr. Clevelasb. Attrilmtod to Dr. Allen, as I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. The Journal, or the American. Now, do you recall anv 
other papers had any statement altrlbuteil to Dr. Allen that reflecteii unoii 
your Integrity? * 

Sir. Clej-eland. I would not cure to answer without having an opportunity 
to go tliroiigh my clippings. , 

Cluilrman W’alsh. What is the approximate date of tills parier wlilcli has 
caused you to make tills statement here on tlie witness stand? 


I will lie very 
W’e miglit get 
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Mr, CiavisL.A:jD. Since the commission has begun Its activities in Inquiring 
Into the foniKlatious. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just liuUcate the name of the im'sons to whom 
Dr. Allen, since he has been an assistant to tills comiulsslou, has made state¬ 
ments whlcli are deemed to lie a reflection ujion your integrity. 

Mr. CLi)vm,.\ND. I don't know that I care to. 

(■hairman Walsh. Well, you ought not to do it anonymously, Mr. Cleve¬ 
land, do you thiuk? 

Mr. Clevel.vnb. Iteg pardon? 

thairman Walsh. I say, you should not care to clotlie tlint in anonymity, 
should you? Now, if you say I.>r. Alien ha.s statisl something tliat reflected 
upon your integrity to certain persons, do you think timt you .sliould not give 
this commission the names of tiiose lao-soiisV 

Mr. Clbvelakd. 1 think that is a question tliat should he asked Dr. Allen 
and- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I laov ask it of you. imismueli as you have 
stateil puliUoly l«>fore this commission timt Dr. .Mleii lias made stiitemeiits to 
iudividiials reflecting uiion your integrity since he has liwn an iissislant of this 
eommlsslon, that you give tlie names of tliose persons, if yon linve any such. 

Mr. Clkvkla.n'ii. T can only say tliat it has Im-cii so stateil to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Ity ]>r. Allen? 

Mr. Clbvela.vd. Not hy Dr. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. Ity wliom? 

Mr. Clevklaxo. By persons ulio said they had talked uitli Dr. Allen. 

Cliiiirniiin Walsh. Who are tlie> ? 

Mr. CusvELAX'ii. I don’t care to give their names. 

Chairman Walsh. Oive Oie name of one of tlumi. 

Mr. Clkvki.axd. I nouhl prefer not to give sueli names. 

Clmirman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. CiivEi.vN’D. Because it would he—my testimony in that I'espect would not 
be more than hearsay. 

flhairman B'ai.sh. tVouidn't you call tliat mere seandiil mongerlng. If you 
elaini lie made tlie statements and you can not give the names of the iktsoiis 
vvlio claim they iiuide them? 

Mr. th.EVEi.Axn. I sliould say there iias lieim ii gi'eat deal of tliat Iiere so far 
In these charges and implications with respect to the hureaii. 

Cliainiian Walsh. Were lliey ladles or geiitiiuiien'.' 

Mr. th.EViCi.AXD. I don’t care to suggisit. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they live in New York or el-smihere? 

Mr. Clevki.ax’d. In New York. 

tlhalnnan tVAi.sii. Did they .say they did not want their luime.s known? 

Mr. Clevei.ax’I). They did not give me to understand that It was the purjmse 
of having tliem pnlilicly interrogiiteiL 

Cliuirmiiii Walsh. Aiv they members of the hureaii of miiiiieipal re.seiireli, 
any of them, or on your staff? 

Mr. Cleveland. They ure not. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Are they memhers of any organizations that derive their 
fuiuls from the same source? 

Mr. Cleveland. So fur as I know, they were not. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey. of course, are jier.soiis of stamling and resjveetnhility? 

Mr. Clevei.and. I so consider tlieiii. 

Ciiairraan WAi.sH. And tliey did not say they did not want tlieir names 
mentioneil ? 

Mr. Cleveland. No. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, with reference to your request tiiat we incorporate 
the statement of facts in tlie record of tiie c»iiiml.s.sioii, I would say that that 
will be complievl witli. It will lie .s<i Incorpointed. With reiqiect to the request 
that you he sworn us a witness and examined under oath, that request will have 
to lie denied. Tlie iKdiey of tlie commission is not to swear witnesses. 

Mr. Cuevbland. Very good. 

Ghalnnan Walsh. Tlie letter that was serveil uirnu you lust niglit contained 
n paragraph as follows (reading]; 

"The commission ilesires you should come prejiared to tell us precisely each 
specifle Instance lii whicli Dr. Allen has made such statements iluring his con¬ 
nection with the commission and eaeli .specifle stateimnit which ai>peai-s on tiie 
record of the commission which you deem to lie unfair, and that you should be 
prepared to make a full answer to eucli of sucli statements.” 
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Now, then, I do not cure to eximilue you any further ui)on that; but you 
may now take tlie statements ttmt weiv made to these persons reflecting upon 
your Integrity, and after stating what the stateuieuts were, make your reply 
thereto. 

Mr. Cletelakd. I hate stated in substance what they were. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat were they? I did not catch it. IVhat were the 
statements that were made to tlie other persons? 

Mr. ttLEVEi.AND. Tlmt tlie policy of tlie biireau iit niunlclpal research has been 
changed, due to Mr. Uockefeller's influence, and that Mr. Allen had resigned 
as a protest against tliat proci'edlng. 

Cliulrmau M’alsh. Now, witliout stating tlie .source of your information or 
wlio tlie persons were, you may proceed now, ami you will have a full oppor¬ 
tunity to answer in your own way those statements, as you have asked. 

.Mi\ CiJjVELANu. fly answer to the flrst proposition, that the lailicy of the 
Inireaii lias been ehangeil, is that It has not. .■\nd lii further answer to that 
pro|«wltlon, I wl.sh to say tliat all the persons, or a very large number of the 
lau-soiis, who were interested in starting the bureau are still with it and 
guiding its policies; that from the very beginning Jlr. Itockefeller was one of 
a very large number of subscribers; that the only iiledges tliat liave ever been 
made are suhscriiitlons given by Mr. Itockefeller that have any conditions 
whatever attaclied to tliem iiere oblalneil liy Mr. Allen; and that the board 
lias put Itself on record, and the codirectors of Ur. Allen liave put themselves 
on record, as being against any form of contribution that had any conditions 
attached or that would in any manner influence or bind the laiUcy of its 
future action or limit the discretion of the board or of the staff; that the 
bureau m-iginally undertook to make inquiries into the organization and man- 
ageinent of the government, to ttiid out what the government was doing, and 
liow it was doing its work, what results were being obtained, without any 
color or bias, and to do tills as an Independeiit citizens’ organization; tliat 
this is still the underlying purpose, policy, and motive of the board of trustees 
and of all the employees engaged by them; that In oriler there might be no 
question ahoiit the unliiased and disinterested attitude of the bureau in doing 
its work, it started out with an established iiolicy of lirst preiiaring a state¬ 
ment of facts concernitig any stibject under inquiry, without conimeiit or 
criticism, and siibnillling this statement of facts to tlie oflicial or person 
responsible for the conduct of tlie office that was being studied, or taking up 
wltli the responsible otiicer or person any suggestion for cliange, enlargement, 
or omendmeiit of this lirst draft of the statement of facts as submitted. Tills 
statement of facts first having been agreed to, the bureau then undertook to 
place before the ofticer its critical and constructive recommendations based on 
the stateiiient of facts. It also undertook to give to the pnhilc officer its re- 
ixirts befia’e it gave them to the public, in order that the officer might take 
such constructive steps as lie might think desirable, with tlie facts before him, 
for tlie imlilic goisl and liefore making the reiiort and the statement of fact.s a 
matter of news. This is still the policy of the bureau of nuinicipal research. 

1 luring the lirst five years of the bureau's existence Jlr. Allen had little to do 
with the resmirch work of the bureau, this being almost entirely in the hand.*) 
of Jlr. Bruf're and Jlr. Cleveland (luring the last three years. Vl'hlle Mr. Cleve¬ 
land was absent Jlr. -Mien had niticli to do witli the bureau's research work, 
and It was during this period that serious differences devehqied witli respect to 
abuses lieing matle of the iiersonnel of the bureau, and serious question was 
raised by the board as to uliether the practices that laid grown up under Mr. 
Allen's management were in liarniony witli its established policies. With re- 
s|)ect to publicity Jlr. Allen’s views have never been In harmony with those of 
Ills associates, and wltliin the tii'st year of the liureau’s existence a special 
committee was apiiolnted to define its publicity policy, departure from which 
has since been the sub.1ect of freriueiit protest. Wlien Jlr.. Allen begun more 
actively to participate in the bureau's work, some three years ago, he flrst 
(‘Ptered the educational field, and In this lie not only attempted to go into the 
various institutional asisicts of education but also to harshly criticize educa¬ 
tional theories and the Ideas of iirofesslonal educators. This practice, together 
with Ills personal attacks on educators, was the subject of protest from the 
members of the board. 

Clinirman Wai.sh. I would like to ask you at this point, Jlr. Cleveland, what 
does Jlr. .Allen’s ijcrsouallty have to do with tlie subject, us you understand It, 
Mr. Cleveland? 
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Mr. Cr.ETEi.ANn. I undorstaml tbnt the churge lias been made that the buivau's 
poliey lias lieen diimged by the Inlluence of Mr. Rockefeller, and that Mr. Allen 
has resigned as a protest against it; and what I am attempting to point out to 
the commission Is that the practices that grew up under Mr. Allen were at 
variance with the policy of the bureau, and It was the protest of the board 
against that that led to Mr. Allen's resignation. 

Ohairman Wai.bii. AVell, was that charge made in the records of the hearing 
of this commission, do yon claim, by any person? 

Mr. fli.EVEi.AND. I claim that Is Is a fair interpretation of the whole siiirlt 
of the inquii-y with reference to the bureau of munl'-ipnl researcli that the 
bureau of municipal research lias lieen pointed out as a horrible example of 
Sir. Itockefeller’s Inlluence. 

Chairman Wai.sh. By wliom? 

Mr. Ci.EVEi.AND. That tliat Is a fair iaierprclatlon of the import of the 


inquiry. 

filmirman SValsii. By wliom? 

Mr. Cleveland. Tliat is tlie fair Imci'pretatiou ol ilic imporl of the questions 
in so far as the bureau of municipal research and Mr. .Mien’s resignation lias 
been brought Into the question. 

Chairman M'alsit. Do yiai mean quesliiais asked Robert Fulton Cutting? 

ilr. Clevei.\nI). I nieau the ubole proew'ding. so far as it relates to the 
bureau of municipal research. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Of what other witnesses was any inquiry made as to the 
bureau of munii ipal research except Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Clevei AM). 1 have very limited knowledge of (he procwdings of this. 

That growing out a part of the protest of tin' tioard against practices that 
had grown up under Mr. Allou'.s direct management a number of the iminhers 
of the board resigned, including Mr. .lolm B. P.Mie. wliose letter has betui sent 
to vou at your request, and which sets forth s])eeifically the ob.lectlon of the 
parties. That for two months after .lanuary 1. 11114. after JIr. Cleveland was 
out and Mr. Allen'.s codlrertor ob.ieeted to the other participation in the man- 
aeemenl. anil tliia-e is a .sequence of conferences with Mr. .Mien, both by him 
and by a ciamnittee of the board, seeking to gel a common basis of understand¬ 
ing for ad.ius)nient of what perhaps were and what would be conceded to be 
the iiolicles of the bureau. Tliat these weie found to be fruitless, and the result 
was Mr. Allen and his codirector resigni'd. That tliis resignation brougiit the 
w hole matter bt'forc the general boaril, and the result is as known to you. 

,\ow. with respei't to the second proposition about Mr. Itockefeller’s subscrip¬ 
tion and inlluence, I only wish to reiieat what lias been set forth In the state¬ 
ment which has been made a liart of this record. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. ,, 

Mr. CLEyEi.ANt). And to add to this the I’lirtber statement that a considerable 
part of -Mr Allen’s time has been given to an effort on his part to raise an 
endowment of .$10,000,000 for the bureau of inunici|ial research. 

Chairman Wai-sii. From wliom? 


.Mr. Cleveland. Various persons. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Including Mr. Rockefeller? ,, , 

Mr. th.F.VKLAN’1). Well, an ai'peal made to .Mr. Roikeleller ns well as to the 
Sage Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation and very many other persoiis. 
It has been one after another. He sought to obtain an endowment hir the 
bureau of immicipal research, and to that end we have letters showing Ida 
effort to obtain the inlluence of pronilnent public men to be brought to bear 


Chairman Walsh. IVell, do yon deiun that to be a reflection on Dr. Allen 
that he solicited money for this purpose from .Mr. Rixhefeller and others and 

In attempting to have Influential persons assist ill it? 

Air Clevktand I only offer tbnt as evidence that the iiiipnry which is being 
conducted by Mr. AV. 11. Allen at this time is not wholly ingenuous. 

Clmlrnian AValsh. You tliink that the situation created is pernicious qr 
otherwise: when a man leaves a bureau it might be stattsl that he did such 
things, that lie solicited eoiitribiitioiis of these men—what do you think a situa- 
tinn nitP tliiit creates: what is your couiiueiit on it? 

Mr CiEVKL\ND. Mv comment is this, that wlien a man persists in tluit down 
to the time that ho is asked to resign and then snddenly conies out n.s a inis- 
slonarv for the people ns against that sort of thing, that It Indicates Hiat the 
<■ 01111111^1011 has ill its employ one who inis prejudiws andean not npiiroach the 
thing fairly and uublasedly. 
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Chairman Walsh. In oilier words then, following out your answer, I am 
Just going to ask you this one question; it is not clubby for a man to try to get 
money from these people and say anything to those after he goes out? 

Mr, Cleveland. I would say that it is rather this, that if a commission which 
is using the power of inquisition of the Federal Government employs an agent 
of1:his kind, it Is not going to get the truth. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? Suppo.se you were out and we employeil you. 

Mr. Cleveland. For the reason it is an ex parte proceeding and they are the 
very ones who are looking for the kltid of thing that can be used to get .some¬ 
body. which is the psychology that seems to be back of part, at least, of this 
inquiry. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Who prepares all the answers to those questions? 

Mr. Cle\t?:lani>. The questions, however, direct the course of tlie Inquiry. 
They can not prepare the answers to the questions, but the questions- 

Chairman A\ .\lsh. Did you understand that ,i'ou could not make answer to 
the questions which were submitted to you and give a full explanation in 
regard thereto? 

Mr. Cleveland. I understood that when a person has had access to other 
persons' records and he is permitted to ask all the questions that he can, is la 
a position to put the otlier iKU’son in a position to explain tilings that need no 
explanation if the whole truth were told. 

Chairman Walsh. AVeil, then, if there Is anything of that kind which has 
occurred in this inquiry, proceed now and tell the whole thing. 

Mr. Cleveland, That is the reason I submit tills statement of fact, becaus<> 
tlie Inquiry was such as to limit the discussion of things and an attempt to 
answer the question would leave things unsaid that if injected into the record 
would give an entirely different view of tlie ease. 

Chairman Walsh. And this statement you have made into tlie record contains 
the whole explanation to any questions that may have been a.sked by tlie 
commission? 

Mr. Cleveland, It is an attempt to set before you a number of statements of 
fact about threti propositions to which this statement goes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, Mr. Cleveland, that if you deem ihat that does 
not set forth the facts in full, I wish that after you Imve callal the attention 
of th« commission to tlie statements made in the press, which you claim reflect 
upon your integilty and that of your a.s.soclates, and after you have thorougiily 
considered what lias been told to you by other people, that if you desire to 
supplement tho.se wltli any statements of fact, we will be glail to have you do so 
and have it made a part of your record. Is tliere any statement you care to 
make orally at this time? 

Mr. Cleveland. I wisli to say that tlie principal questions of difference that 
liave arisen with respect to matters of policy have had to do with the scientific 
character of tlie work on the one liandaiid to its imimrtlality on llie other, and 
it was thought by tlie board and liy tlie associates of Dr. Allen tliat in both 
respects tlie woi k of the Imreau was liciiig impaired liy tlie manner in which ho 
was conducting Inquiries and by tlie use widch he was mailing of tlie organiza¬ 
tion and resources of the Imreau. 

• Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. As far as I understand the situation, Mr. Cleveland, 
it amounts to this: That we are investigating tliese foundations with referew* 
to whether they are a menace to the public and with reference to their power 
to control public Instltutlon.s, colleges, universities, which are supiHiseil to look 
out for tlie Interests of the public. I take It that your bureau of municipal 
research is such an organization, and here Is a concrete ease presented to this 
commission where we may be able to pass Judgment, not only on whether these 
foundations might possibly be a menace in tlie future, but whether they are 
actually now doing things which are a menace to freeilom of investigation, to 
the right that a man has to hold his Job In an institution of this character as 
against moneyed influence, and as to whether tliat influence is now being used 
to determine policy and to determine tlie personnel of investigations. Now, 
Mr. Cutting, the other day, in answering my question which I put to him, 
answered it in about that form, treating it in this way: That he, being a 
wealthy man and being as large a contributor as Mr. Bockefeller himself, must 
feel that was such an immaterial thing tliat if anybody w’anted to believe It lie 
could not help It, and so he did not give us any satisfactory answer. 

As the situation Is left with Mr. Cutting's testimony there is no evidence to 
show whether the bureau of municipal research ever examined or ever 
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changed its policy and would have dismissed Sir. Alien had there been no 
Rockefeiier Foundation in the question. 

The question at issue, by which we can Judge of a concrete case, whetlier 
these foundations are a menace or not, would have to l)e decided largely by 
whether or not that ijollcy would have lieen changed and Mr. Allen would hiue 
been dismissed Irrespective of the existence of the Rockefeller institution. 
order to get that, there were three things, ns I understand it, the method of 
pulilicity was changed—the investigation of pedagogical methods was changed, 
and the training school for tliose who expected to t)e experts in this line of 
work was either discontinued or planned to be dlscontlnue(i. 

Now, what I should like to know would l)c svicli examples of the kind of 
publicity or the kind of investigation that was being conducte<l by the bureau 
to which you objectecl and from which we might then Judge whether or not it 
was of sufficient importance to have caused a change of policy and to have 
caused the dismissal of Mr. Allen, irre.spectlvo of the Rockefeller Foundation V 

Now, what was there on the matter of pid>llcity that you objected to? I asktal 
that question of Mr. Cutting, but he was unable to ghe me any Information. 

Mr. Ci.EVM,ANU. llefore I an.swer lliat may I say one wca’d as to the form of 
the question? 

Commissioner Commons. All right. 

Mr. CtEVEtANn. Namely, that In the statement preieding it llie assumption 
lias not been that the training school would be discontinued nor that publicity 
would be discontinued, but that the practices ami management with respect to 
these would be changed in such a manner as to make it square with the estab¬ 
lished policy of the institution. Coming to the imlnt of the publicity, I say 
that during the last three years- 

Commissioner Commons (Intcrniplingl. Mr. Clovelnml, if you will simply 
read the typical ones—pick out a few typical ones and file the otiicrs—give the 
typical ones tliat you refer to. - 

Mr. Ci.EVEi.AND. May I say that the first publicily of the bureau was begun 
the first year after its organization, in which Mr. Allen, who was employed 
almost entirely on the publicity contact side of our enterprise ami tlie money 
raising, began to use the funds of the bureau to issue small leaflets that could 
im sent in an enveloiKt; tliat at once, these matlers coming before llie attention 
of tile board of trustees, question was raised about tliat form of publicity; and 
fi committee was apiiolnted, which finally accepted this ns a form of publicity 
and reported favorably on it, but rccouiraendcil that In that form the publicity 
should be limited to quotations and excerpts from the public press or from any 
documents that were In the nature of expressions, cither with respect to the 
work of the bureau or its interests; that these would lie used simply ns a way 
of distributing; that is, making these clippings, or a press .service—or an edu¬ 
cational service, I should say. The departure from tliat eMtablkshed policy of 
the bureau for municipal research has been one of the causes of irritation. It 
was aiihered to for a time, but every little while there would be a break away 
from it, and finally it was brought up in the board and understood that Mr. 
Cutting and another member of the tioard—wlilch one I have forgotten, but 
1 tlilnk Mr. Morawetz—were to pass on every one of tiiese things before tlicy 
w'ere sent out, but that was not done. Every little while something would get 
out without their having seen It. However, the exigencies or tlie limitations 
of time being urged, these were overlookeil, and the matter was kept pretty 
well within those lines until about three years ago. I have forgotten—it is 
witliln tlie last tliree years at least, because I know it was during my absence-— 
the publicity of tills kind was converted into two weekly publications, one 
called Efficient Citizenship and the other called Municipal Research, tliereby 
giving them the status of publications under tlie po.stnl laws of the United 
States and giving to the institution tlie benefit of wliat is called second-cln.ss 
postage, or the newspaper tmstage rate. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, have you some examples there? 

Mr. Clevei-and. Now, as cxamiiles of a departure from the policy of the 
bureau that these things should contain only the excerpts from others, here 
we have for example: 

ADENOID SMILE AND ADENOID ACE TABLES. 

The cat’s Id the dumps. 

She’s botliered with lumps, 

And nothing is reallj worth while; 

Her brain it Is fogged. 

Her nose It Is clogged, 

And sUe’a wearing an adenoid smile. 
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This Is on the first page of Efficient Citizenship, n large pnrt of which Is In 
the nature of comment, edltorliil comment within the office, and not In the 
nature of excerpta 

There were a large number of things of this kind, as for example, another 
oujc No. (118; the other was 616, Issued under date of May 10, 1913. This is 
Nit, issued under date of May 17, 1913. There was a special number lu 
lietwecn, which I do not happen to have before me at this time. Making Lemon¬ 
ade with Lemons, with some more of this kind of comment. 

Now, that is the kln^ of thing, and I could give you hundreds of those. 

Commissioner Commons. You might file them if you will, jilease. Tile those 
two with the record. 

(The witness hereupon introduced, in printed form, two leaflets, entitled, 

Efticlent Citizenship,” issued May 10 and 17, 1013, by the llnreau of Municipal 
Research, 261 Broadway, New York.) 

And here is another lu which this apitears: Clvlcity Like Charity Begirfs 
at Home. 

The 1{EP0ETF». Civicity? 

Mr. Cleveland. Yes; that is a newly coined word coined by the bureau of 
municipal re.search. 

That is the chara<'ter of publicity that was repeate<lly argued against while 
it was commented on as something that might be highly desiralilo for the 
pnriwse of propaganda, but for (he pur|)ose of popul.irizing an ideal it was 
thought that out agency was not one that should enijiloy—at least devote— 
those weekly publlcatioiLS to. 

Commissioner Commons. On what ground did you ol).1e<t to that kind of 
^ publlcltyV Why was that not consistent with your liureau. if ,vou sjiy it was 
not? 

Mr. Clevei.anu. The thought was that it was—well, in the first place—it was 
in direct violation of the instructions of the l)oard of trustees, which had taken 
this imitter ui> and considereil it in committee and decided again.st it. 

(Commissioner Commons. I am trying to get at the reasons. 

^ Mf. Cj.eveland. As to what were the reasons that moved tlie board of 
trustees, I can only tell you of the discussion that took place at the meetings 
at which I was present. I was not present and diil not take up with tlie com¬ 
mittee the que.stioa in its delilieratlons. Imt the reason advanced at that time 
WHS that while it might lie effective, and vei-y effective, it would tend to give to 
the public a wrong idea aliout the methods and imrposes of the bureau; that 
It was reaching out for pulillcity and that it lent itself more directly to hostile 
criticism than it did to constructive puriioses. 

(iommlsaioner Commons. Now, take up the investigations or methods of 
investigation or suhjei ts you refer to. 

Mr. Cleveland. You mentioned the management of tlie training school. 
The training school was organized for the puriiosc of giving men who were 
just out of engineering or teclmical schools—men who had little or no practical 
experience, but hud laid a broad foundation for a career, and who wished to 
get into public work in one capacity or another, such as an Investigator or 
employee of the Government, or an employee of one or another of those citizen 
agencies that e.xlst in tliis country bal ing a public interest. The thought was 
that this would give men an opiaartunity to get in touch with public iirohlcms 
and (iovernment work, and of working with men who were working on those 
problems or working under them. In other words. It would be a laboratory 
or clinical process of studying government. Now, as I said, the ivhole theory 
was that these men would work under direct suiiervision of those who h.ad 
assignments on the staff, and when I came to get into active contact with that 
iKirt of the management I found only a small iiercentage of the men had been 
so assigned; that most of them were working Independently and many of them 
were employed on assignments wherein they were to be used directly as the 

persons to make the report, and whose reports were to be relied on ns basis for 

bureau action. ,, , v ^ 

I raised the question about this ns a matter of policy, and I found that Sir. 

Allen and I could not get into an agreement on the matter. As Illustrating the 
character of assignment which has been made by Dr. Allen, and it Illustrate 
both that the person was not assigned to w'orU under a member of the staff 
who had his reimrt to prepare—a technical or exiiert reiwrt to prepare as a 
basis for a conclusion, and also Illustrates assignments to a subject that to my 
mind was entirely foreign to the imrpose of the Institution. This assignment 
to Mr. Taylor- 
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Coiumlssloner Commons. JIow much experience Inwl Mr. Taylor liad? 

Mr. Cr.KVEi.AND. Mr. Taylor had had the experience of a law clerk, I think, 
Ijefore he had come In there, and had had a college education. He, by the 
way, was exceptional In that he had hud some exjjerlence. But this was the 
assignment [reading]: % 

“ For the next few months there will he a great deal of discussion of,’the 
Itosslbilitles of destrojlng or rehabilitating Tammany Hall. Talk of destroy¬ 
ing Tammany Hall Is probably absurd. Talk of rehabilitation is equally ab¬ 
surd unless they go further than the making up of the men at the top. So 
far ns I know there has never been a suggestion that the charter of Tam¬ 
many Hall be qualifled or repealetl so us to give It.s membership a voice in the 
niiinagemeitt and more itartieularly a guaranty of complete publicity. It has 
no publicity as to what has haiipened. Please look into this thing and 
report when you see your way out as to the possibility of so reorganizing 
Tammany Hall by charter and by publicity provisions that it will Imcome a 
veritable luireau of municipal research, idus training school for public serv¬ 
ice, plus clearing house for adequate community relief discussion." 

This is assignment 489 of November 5, 1913. 

One of the a.ssignraents was almost—which was before us concurrently at 
the time that we had our discu.ssion. 

Another n.ssigument made on the same day to a Mr. Zelger; the assign¬ 
ment is ns follows: 

Commissioner Commo.ns. How much experience had he? 

Mr. Cr.EVKi,A.Nn. He was a man, as I recall it, just out of college. I have 
a list of the men with their experiences here if you would care to have it to 
the record [reading]: 

“The portion of Jlr. Sbrocder’s letter hereto attached which speaks of fish 
in Iceland, Take steps to see whether it would be possible for American 
shippers to have tish come from Iceland.” 

It was tbouglit lliat that was in tlie nalure of an expert problem In the 
first instance for which Mr. Zeiger was wholly dlsqualllicd, or not qualifled,. 
and second, that tt hud nothing to do with the purpose of our worl:. 

Now% with respect to the utilization of the bureau, or of the training- ^ 
•school men. independently on assignnumts, here are some of the assignmenta 
I brought to the attention of tlie board when this sul)ject was under dis¬ 
cussion. This is an assignment to a Mr. Pchnelder, No. C30. 

Commissioner Commons. What was his qualification? 

Mr. Cleveuani). Jlr. Sclineldcr. before he came to the training school, had 
been at work for—he was a college graduate and had been at work for the 
park and botdevards comndsslon of Indianapolis. He bad had quite a little 
of contact with that kind of a problem. This was sin assignment that was 
given simlliiiiy to a largo numlier of the men. It was entitled “Help Your 
City Complainants,” the puiiiose being to inve.stigute complaints. The In¬ 
structions were these [reading]: 

“Please rememlier that the first purpose of the assignment is to gel In¬ 
formation )ironiptly, and to suggest remedies.” 

My objection to that was that the complaints In nearly every instance had 
to do with more or less technical or intricate parts of the city’s business. 
At least it would require a man familiar with the subjects to know whether 
the complaint was well founded and what remedy, if any, should lie applied. 
None of these mi-n Imd any such qunlilications, or if they had, their proper 
place was not in this training school. 

Another, to Mr. Talmadge, a man who had just come In and who had 
had experience, 1 think, ns an Insurance broker, or In an insurance broker’s 
office, or .something of tliat kind. The assignment wots [reading]: “ Re In¬ 
formation t.'oncei-nlng Automobiles Owned and Used by Various City Depart¬ 


ments.” 

The instructions [reading]; 

" The purimse of this study is to obtain the facts stated for the use of the 
bureau. The assignment to get information as a basis for bureau action.” 
Commissioner Commons. JVe will pass from that. We have not the time 


to go Into It any further. , „ , . , . 

Mr Cli;vei.ani>. I would like to say further in regard to this particular 
man I brought before the board three assignments of that man, one for the 
Investigation of automobiles, one for the purpose of obtaining Information for 
the sinking fund commission, which will be of assistance to it to considerin* 
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requests made by the street cleaning department for renewal of leases, and 
one for the investigation of tuoniclpal buildings, for nobe of which did he 
, have any qnallflcatlnns more than any boy that was out of college, and with¬ 
out any assignment to any person to have him work under supervision. 

iCommlssioner (Jommons. Q'ake up the next question of the invesUgaticm of 
the tinbllc schools. What have you to say upon the question of the policy 
and of the method that yon Objected to? • 

Mr. Cleveland. The methods tliat we objected to there was the sort of 
public pjckling process that grew out of that was based on one thing and 
another that had been published or issued either by the board of education 
or by the persons wlio had been employed by ttie board of estimate and 
apportionment to investigate tlie board of education, and as a large amount 
of tlie publicity which will be submitted to you as you suggest will bear out 
that subject. 

Commissioner CoiiitONS. Now, on wtiat date did you first get this matter 
of criticism? 

Mr. Cleveland. Ilefore I haive that may I say one word? » 

Commissioner Commons. M e only have a very few minutes, and we will have 
.sto take that up, as I say. 

Mr. Cleveland. I wisli to call attention to the incident of my liaving Iteeii 
forced to apologize to tlie court of tlie city of .N'ew York—the supreme court— 
for a kind of statement that was gotten out rotlecting ou them, which was one 
of tlie things brouglit before tlie board. 

Commissioner Commons. You may tile that, if you will. 

Mr. OiEVELAND. Be very glad to have it. 

Commissioner Comaions. What was the date wlien you first took up these 
matters of criticism, or when It was first taken up? 

Mr. Cleveland. Tliey were first taken up when I was still employed on the 
custonihouse work and only occasionally at the bureau. 

Comniis.sioner Comaions. M’hat dale was that? 

Mr. Cleveland. Along in Novenilier and Peceiiiber of 101.'!. 

Comniis.sioner Commons. M'luit did you take up then? 

Mr. Ci.Ei ELAND. 1 was still—had the responstbUlty of a director, although I 
was not active in tlie management. I took up a mimlier of these questions 
that I iiave referred to at that time and discussed tliem at longtli with Mr. 
Allen, and also iiartlclpatcd In the controversy. I say pnrtlctpatisl in—was 
pre.sent at conferences concerning the controversies between Mr. .Yllen and Mr. 
Brufire. 

Coniiiiissioncr Commons. Have you any correspondem-e relating to that? 

Mr. Cleveland. There was no correspondence. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the next date at wliicli j ou t.iok up any¬ 
thing? 

Mr. Cleveland. Then, after January 1, Mr. Brnfire having resigned and I 
having been made free for active work, when I came into the active manage¬ 
ment or responsibilities tliere we liad aliiio.st daily conferences on various things; 
anil I found, after some two niontlis and after si.v hours of conference on the 
28th of February, tliat tliere .was no possibility of Mr. Allen and me agreeing on 
any question that had to do'with the work or the management of the work of 
the imreau of municipal research; and on the next day, which was Sunday, 
March 1. I wrote my letter of resignation and submltterl It on the 2d. 

Commissioner Commons. What action was taken by tlie board on your letter 
of resignation ? 

Mr. Cleveund. It was sent to tlie chairman of the board. The chairman of 
the iMiard asked me—there was nothing said in it reflecting on Mr. Allen— 
asked me why I was resigning, and I told him, ns I had indicated in the letter,* 
that I bad other work to do. And he said that he was very much disappointed, 
and he felt that the other members of the board would feel very much disap¬ 
pointed that I would go away from them, when Mr. Bru6re had already gone 
W, and they had been depending on me to help out; and I said, “ If you are 
going to put me in the position of running away from responsibility,” I said,' 
“ the board will have some questions to dedde.” And he wanted to know what 
I meant, and I told him those questions of policy could not be a.greed on and 
that the bureau of municipal research, ns I understood, was composed of the 
board of trustees, and that Mr. Allen and I were only employees; and that its 
policy should be determined by the board and, so far ns I was concerned, they 
would have to determine it if I remnlne<l. Then he wanted to know If there 
could not be some arrangement made similar to that which first obtained the 
first five years, under which we would have a division of responsibility; and I 
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said I bad tried to talk out \vith‘Mr. Alien variouK possibilities in tlint liiu'. nixi 
said I was ready to take any part of it, all of it, or none of it. And tlien lu* 
came to tbe bureau—this was over the teleiihoue tliat vve were talking—and lie 
sat down with Mr. Allen and me, and on Mr. Allen’s motion we agreed to a type¬ 
written memorandum of the subdivision of resjiousilillity, the important fMture 
of which was that I would be given charge of the work of the stuff and OT the 
professional and technical work, and Mr. Allen wduld have the training sclii«)l. 
That lasted 24 hours. It Is unnecessary to say what happened, hut It was 
found that my orders were being countermandeil, and the only thing to do was 
to put It squarely uii to the boanl. And on’the 24lh of March the iioard acted 
on the proposition presented hy Mr. Outtlng. practically confirming lliat memo¬ 
randum, but to no purpose; and the tiling drifled along until May 13, wlien the 
board finally took Its action. 

Well, I would say that there was an executive committee meeting, which 
finally decided on certain qnc.stions of iiolicy wlilcli indicated very cienrly that 
the board would not support tlie contentions of Mr, Allen. 

Commissioner Commons. Was tiiat after tlie arrangement was made witli 
Mr. Itockefeller? 

Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Rockefeller—the request sent to Mr. Rockefeller to tnkoc 
up the question of next year’s funds, ns I recall, was on the 7th of January, 
but there rvas no resiioiise to tiiat, and no contact wltli him, .so far as I know, 
except hy Mr. Allen, until the 20th of April, when at his reque.st Mr. Cutting 
met him at luncheon to talk over next year’s finances. And while I was not 
present at that conference, and In fact up to that time had never heeu in con¬ 
tact with Jlr. Rockefeller or any iicrson in the Rockefeller I'ouudatlon with 
respect to any huslucss of the Imreau, Mr. Allen having done all tliose things, I 
was present at a confercnci' imiiicdiatcly following Mr. Cutting's return to the 
bureim and telling Mr. Allen and me what had happened. Mr. Cutting stated 
that in taking up this question of funds that Sir. Rockefeller had said that he 
was Just as much Interested as he ever had been in the .work of the liureau. as 
originally planncil. and as he understood it was being c.irricd on pursuant to 
the policies of the hoard until comparatively recentl.v—within a recent period.' 
That during that time the bureau had branclicd out on a lot of things—a 
number of things—with which he-was not in s.vm|)atli,v: that If there could he 
some way devised W'hereby he could know what he w.as contrilintlng to. that he 
w'ould he very glad to consider a contribution for the next year, and he did 
not wish to he considered as having stated arl)itr,arily that he would not con¬ 
tribute in any event, hut that he did not fcsil like contrihutlug to things that 
he did not have any interest in; and in that he referred to the questions—the 
very questions—of puldicity, of the use of the training-school men on service, 
which had come to his attention through the reports that had l)een made hy the 
training-school men, and with rcst>e<'t to the—well, what was called the out¬ 
side work—the use of the large part of the staff for work outside of New York. 

Commissioner Co,mmon.s. Oetting hack to my first (picstlon. Siqipose the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Rockefeller laid not come In at this date; do you Hunk the i>olicy 
of the bureau would have been changed In the same way as It has been changed'? 

Mr. Ci.EVKi.AND. May I say on that point exactly what Mr. Cutting s.iid on 
that matter? 

Commissioner Comsions. He said it had not been, but I want to know what 
your Idea Is. 

Mr. Cr.EvrxAND. IV'ell, the affairs to which the policy of the Imreau—the dis¬ 
tinguishing policies from practices—must necessarily lie a matter for determina¬ 
tion by the board. But Mr. Cutting on tiiat day said that he told Mr. Rocke- 
■feller that he had not raised a question that had not been prominently before 
the board and on which they had committees at work, and that so far as he 
could find out that a question of that kind had already been dctorralned in the 
minds of the board of trustees. Furthermore, that the expressions of meetings 
at which I was present showed conclusively—that Is both before and after 
this period—that every mcutlier of the hoard, before this discussion arose, was' 
firmly conidneed on the subject and had firmly determined ns to what his action 
would he with respect to making the recent iiractlces square with what they 
understood to be their continuing policy. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you put up to the board the Issue of either you 
or Allen getting out of the lioard? 

Mr. Clevkland. I only resigned. At that time I did not know how the hoard 
would stand on any question of controversy lietween me and Mr. Allen. He 
had been here all of the time and I had been away except for the Inst two 
months, and I assumed they were quite familiar with the things I had objected 
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to In the prlvfite conference wltli him. that had not, up to that point, lieen 
brought up openly In the Iraard; and therefore I resigned. 

Commissioner Commons. Was this a ])ersonnl Issue between you and Hr. 
■Mien, or was It based on a question of jiolicy? 

Miv Cleveland. Absolutely on a question of iwllcy. We never had any ques¬ 
tion of iiersonal Issue except one growing out of the methods of work and the 
practices that had grown up under Mr. .^lien’s mauagement 
Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all; thank you, Mr. Cleveland. 

(The letter and statement itrevlously submitted by Jlr. Cleveland are as 
follows:) 


lii RicAr ov Mi’NiciPAt. Research, 

At It) York, I’l bruary, 2, 1915. 

Hon. Frank R. Walsh, 

Chairman ImlMtrial Relations Commission, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Mr. William 11. Allen, who is einpb)yed by your commission, has 
Issuetl to the public and there have been Injected Into the proceedings of yoflr 
.commission statements that reflect on the integrity and professional character 
of myself and my associates In the bureau of municipal research. 

I therefore ask tlntt yon Incorporate the inclosed statement of facts In the 
record of your commission; and. In order that there may be no ground for 
charging misrepresentation or unfairness, I ask that I may be sworn ns a 
witness and examined under oath. 

A copy of this request is being sent to each member of your commission. 
Very truly, yours. 


I’. ('LEVEt.ANii, Dircetor. 


Statement of Facts. 


THE ORKilN OF I HE ItlTlICAlT. 

The one novel idea in the organization of the bureau of municipal research 
(the continuous employment of a staff by a citizens' agemy to keep in .touch 
with the (lovernment ami what it is doing, and to cooperate in constructive 
work) bail been discussed for many years before 1007. In its isstie of March 
11, 1901, this was the subject of an editorial In the New York Tribune, which 
was clipped by Mr. Frank Tucker and sent to Mr. Futting as something to 
which he should lend his support. Soon after this a formal proposal to create 
a bureau or department of civic affitirs of the clmmber of commerce was 
prepared by Mr. Tucker iind taken up by .Mr. Cutting with Mr. Charles Stewart 
Smith, a promlni'iit member of thiit body. When Mr, Allen cjinie to N(>w York 
Ills assistance was Invited. While engaged professionally on work of this 
kind, Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland became impressed with the need for an 
Independent agency, supportetl by citizens, whii'h would be etpilpped to obtain 
information about the management of laibiic affairs, and follow u|) and support 
the constructive measures of public officers. IVhen Mr. Cleveland became 
a member of the mayor’s advisory commission mi finance and taxation In 
.Tanuary’, 1905, he actually employed au outside staff in this manner. 

In February, 1905, Mr. Cleveland preiiared a written prospectus for the 
organization of a permanent “Bureau of municipal research,” at the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Tucker, and placed it In Mr. Allen's hands, with the understanding 
that he would undertake to raise money for it. This brief was used for some 
time by Mr. Allen and several conferences were arrangeil with professional 
and business men. Later in November, with the help of Mr. Tucker, Mr. Allens 
prepared a revised statement and circulated It undtu- the title of “ Brief for* 
the Kstabllshment of.an Institute for Municipal Research.” 

In the latter part of 1905 Mr. Cutting decldetl to support the effort at the 
rate of $1,000 per month for a year, to make an actual demonstration of what 
■jconld be done; and with this Bind Mr. Henry Bruflre yvas employed to take 
t'^arge of It, taking over on his staff some of the men who had lieen working* 
^wlth Mr. Cleveland. The work was financed by Mr. Cutting and conducted 
by Mr. Bruflre ns the “Bureau of city betterment,” a branch of the citizens’ 
union, of which Mr. Cutting was president. The success of the first year's 
effort led Mr. Cutting to ask Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller to Join him, 
and the bureau of municipal research was Incorporated In 1907, with Mr, 
Cutting, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Allen, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Owrge MoAneny, Mr. Richard 
Watson Ollder, Mr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, and Jlr. CurrolJ D. Wright as 
trustees. Mr. Brufre was the first director of the bureau. Jlr. Cleveland was 
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brought In ns dlreotor on the technlonl side nnd Mr. .Mien wns made director 
In recognition of his ability as a promoter and advertiser. 

THE PVBPOSE AND POLICT OF THE BVKEAV. 

The bureau originally undertook to make Inquiries into the organization und 
management of the Government, to find out what the Government Is doing, 
how It Is doing its work, and what results are being obtained, without color 
or bias. This is still the underlying purimse anil motive of the board of 
trustees and of all of the employees of the bureau engage<l by them. 

In order that there might be no question about the unbiased and disinter¬ 
ested attitude of the bureau In doing Its work, It starteil out with the estab¬ 
lished iKdicy of first preparing a staleinent of facts, without connneht or 
criticism; of submitting this statement of facts to the ofllclal or to the person 
resjamsible for the conduct of the ollicc that was being studied, of taking up 
with the resitonslble officer or person any suggestion for change, enlargement, 
or amendment of the first draft of statement of fact, us sulimittwl. A statement 
of tncts having thus been agreed to, the bureau tlien undertook to place before 
the officer its critical and constructive recommendations based on the state¬ 
ment of facts. It also undertook to give to the public officer Its report before 
ft gave It to the public, in order tliat he miglit talco sucli constructive steps as 
he might think desirable for the public good before making the report a matter 
of news. This Is still the p<dl<‘y of the bureau of municipal research. During 
the first five years of the bureau’s existence, Jlr. Allen had little to do with the 
research work of the bureau, this being almost entirely in the hands of Mr. 
ISruere and Mr. Cleveland. During the last three years, wliile Mr. Cleveland 
wfis absent, Mr. Allen had raucli to do witli the bureau’s researcli work, and it 
was during tlds period tliat serious differences developed with respect to tlie uses 
whicli were made of the personnel of the Imreaii ami serious question was ral.se<l 
by the board as to wlietlier tlie practices that had grown up wore in harmony 
with estalfllshed policle.s. 

IVlth lespcct to publicity, Mr. Allen's views liave never been In harfiiony with 
those of liis associates, and within tlie first year of the bureau’.s existence n 
special Committee was appointed to define its imbllcity policy, departure from 
which lias since been the suliject of frequent protest. 

Wlien Jlr. Allen began more actively to participate in Imreau work, he first 
entered llie educational field; and in fids he not imly attenqitetl to go inlo the 
arious institutional aspects of education, hut also to harshly criticize educa¬ 
tional theory and the ideals of professional educators. This practice, together 
witli his iiersoiial attacks (ai educators, was tlie subject of protest by members 
of the board. 

Further questions were raised as between the directors witli respect to prac¬ 
tices pertaining to the iiroCessional-service work undertaken for comjiensation, 
management of the training scliool, ollice organization and discipline, and other 
niiitters, many of whicli were not liriaiglit liefore the lioard. 

During the period of tliese controversies, several memhers of the hoard of 
trustees resigned, tlie last being Mr. .Tohn U. I’Ine, his letter, with statement of 
reasons, being dated February 20, 1914. 

Effective on January 1. 1914, Mr. Hnrere resigned as codirector. 

For two months after .January 1, 1914, efforts were made liy Mr. Allen's re¬ 
maining codirector, wlio had tlieii reinraed to active participation in tlie man¬ 
agement, to find a basis whereon an agreement could be reacheil with re.spect 
to bureau work, either by a definition of duties or by a subdivision of re¬ 
sponsibility, which could be presented as a formal proposal to the hoard of 
trustees. 

Finding that this was impossible, on March 2, following a six-hour confer¬ 
ence on February 2.S, Mr. Flevelanii submitted his resignation to the board of 
trustees, recommending that the management be turned over to Mr. Allen. 

The resignation of Mr. Cleveland brought the chairman of the board into 
the matter and an agreement, in writing, wns made with respect to the dlvl.slon'l-, 
of work, to no avail, 

A formal proposal along the same lines wns then brought before the meeting 
of the board of trustees (Mar. 24, 1914) nnd a resolution was passed defining 
the Jurisdiction and authority of each director, with no better result. 

.\Kaln the questions In controversy were taken in hand by tlie chairman of 
the board, hut us It became evident that it was necessary for the board to 
formally decide matters of policy, the questions In l.ssne were formulated and a 
meeting wns calletl to pass on these May 13. at which Mr. Allen submitted 
what ho has been pipised to term, “.\n silternatlve to the Kockefeller proposal.” 
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FACTS AltOUT THE ROCKEFEIXEB SUnSCRIPTIONS ANU INFT,CBNCE. 

AltliouRli Mr. lUicIccfcller uiid the Rockefeller Foundation liave been amoufi 
the lil)eral contributors to the support of tlie bureau, the total of all the con- 
trlbullons from both sources has aniounted to only about 10 per cent of the 
funds exitended. (See "List of contrlbutor.s,” Exhibit I.) 

During 1907 Mr. Allen .sought to obtain large tlnanclal support from the 
S:ige Foundation and the Carnegie Institution, as well ns from Mi-. Rockefeller. 

In May, 1908, Mr. Allen wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, emphasizing the neeil tor a 
permanent endowment. In November, 1908, Mr. Allen again .sought to enlist 
Mr. Rockefeller and 5Ir. Carnegie in obtaining large support for the bureau. 

From 1010 to 1914 Mr. Allen frequently urged Mr. Rockefeller and his asso¬ 
ciates to contribute to the bureau. 

In 1913 Mr. Allen obtained from the Rockefeller Foundation, on his urgent 
solicitation, $30,000 for a special investigation to be controlled by him, although 
at that time Mr. Rockefeller’s subscription to the general fund of the bureau 
was only $2,000. 

As late as December, 1913, he stated Ihat he still hoped to get from Mr. 
Rockefeller an endowment, and citt-d the fact that lie had obtained a special 
fund of .$30,0tX) a year before ns the reason to Iiope for such a result. 

The only contributions to the bureau liy Mr. RiM-kefeller or the Rockefeller 
Foundation with restrictions attnehod were obtained by Mr. Allen, and the 
only difference between tlie subscription which Sir. Rockefeller made in 1914 
(the subject of Mr. Allen’s hostile criticism) and the $30,000 subscription of 
1913, above mentioned. Is that the suhscriiitlon of 1914 Was to the general 
fund, without restrictions, whereas the 1913 snhscription was to a special 
fund. 

The fact that Sir. Allen .sought ami frequently obtained special funils from 
Mr. Rockefeller and others, instead of gi\ing his thought and attention to 
obtaining general funds, the use of which would he for the free determination 
of the board, was one of tlie subjects of .serious complaint against Mr. Allen 
by his codirectors. 

During the entire period of eight years Sir. Allen was the only one who had 
any considerable contact with Mr. Rockefeller or his associates in asking for 
financial support. 

During this period Mr. Allen also made various overtures to try to get Mr. 
Rockefelter to interest him,self personally in the management and affairs of 
the bureau. 

In 1900 Mr. Allen proposed Mr. Rockefeller as a trustee and obtained the con¬ 
sent of the board to write a letter to Mr. Rockefeller, urging him to become 
a trustee, which Mr. Rockefeller reftised to do. 

It was not until May, 1914, after Mr. Bruere had left the Iniroau and after 
questions had formally been raised before the board bringing into issue ques¬ 
tions of policy concerning the management on which the trustees could not 
agree and when, with the resignation of his codirectur before the board, there 
was a disposition shown not to acceiit it, Mr. Allen made It known that he 
thought that Mr. Rockefeller was exercising undue Influence or that he objecte<l 
in any manner to Mr. Rockefeller's conirlhutlon.s. 

A conference between Mr. Cutilng, Mr. Morawetz, and Jlr. Rockefeller took 
place on April 10, in resismse to a request of Mr. Cutting made several months 
before, urging Mr. Rockefeller to take up the question of another flve-yenr sub¬ 
scription, the last year of the previous one being about to expire. 

Upon the conclusion of this conference, Mr. Cutting Immediately reporteil 
the conversation to the directors and stated that Jlr. Rockefeller had raisetl 
question about the publicity and about the policy of the board, but that he 
had been told that every qtiestion he had ral.sed had for some months been 
t before the board, further that Jlr. Rockefeller hail requested information about 
C certain details of bureau practices, and that be had suggested that he get his 
llii^mformatlon from one of the directors. 

On the following day (Apr. 11), at Jlr. Rockefeller’s request, Mr. Cleveland 
lunched with him to talk over the bureau’s methods and work. At the con¬ 
clusion of this conference a written memorandum was made and submitted 
to Mr. Allen, setting forth what questions had been raised and what had been 
the attitude of Mr. Rockefeller, this being the first conference that Mr. Cleve¬ 
land had ever had with Jlr. Rockefeller about bureau work or bureau affairs, 

April 22 Mr. Allen wrote to Jlr. Cutting, from Madison, a letter, an excerpt 
from which follows; 
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“ If It were not for the recent Flexner report, I sliouhl fe<>l .histlfleil in 
WTitiiiK to Mr. Uodcfeller ainl npi^eal for funds to suppleimuit the inenper 
budget that was voted for this study. • It is just tlie kind of opis»r- 

tunlty that those big foundations, which advertise that they are looking for 
opiK)rtunlties to serve, ought to take atUautage of.” 

And in the same letter he says that ho had asked the chairman of the siwlal 
committee to study training schools for teachers in New York to ” make for¬ 
mal request for help of the general education board ami the Carnegie f’oumla- 
tion.” 

What was heruldctl by Mr. Allen us a conference on the ” UockefoUer pro¬ 
posal ” in his published brief under the title ‘‘Reasons Why Mr. Allen Belie\es 
Mr. llockefeller’s Conditional <.)ffer Shouhl Not lie Accepted ” never took place. 

The meeting of May, 1914, referred to by l\Ir. Allen in his brief, was devole<! 
entirely to the questions raised in a memorandum submitted by Mr. Cleveland 
with a view of getting an ” agreement on the main question raise<1 in prevlon.s 
conference,” and wlion Mr. Allen tried to Injeet his so-called “ jilteniative,” I'C 
was tohl that there never had been siicli a propi'sition. 

sciTouiiN(; idence. 

For all the statements of fact given there is supporting evidence in the form 
of letters, minutes, reports, and other documents in the hies of the bureau, ex¬ 
cept In so far as they relate to persona! conferences, in which cases the per¬ 
sons with whom the conferon<*es were held are stUl in tlie service of the hnreuu 
ami are still available as witnesses and ny.\y be sworn by the commission mel 
their testimony obtained by the commission under oulli. 


Exhibit I .—lAst of contrlhiiiorft to the Hureau of Cilif Ifrftennrnt ainJ the 
Bureau of Municiiml Research, Jtiu. /, lOOG, to Dee. 31, 101\. 


Rockefeller, T. D., 

Cutting, K. Fulton. 

Carnegie, Andrew. I 

ll.irrimun, Mrs. E. If.I 

Kiilm, Locb & t'o.I 

Mo»;:an,J.P.,&(”o. 

Phipps, Uenry. 

Metz, tf. A. 

V'on tngen. E. H. 

Bpeyer & Co. 

fehttMid'or, G. H. F. 

CofRn, C. A. 

Thompson. Col. Ro1)t. M. 

Bacon, llooert. 

Lawyers’ Title CuuriUileo & Tru.st Co... 

Hopkiw?, George B. 

Morganthau, Henry. 

Title Guarantoo A Trust Co. 

Pwkins. George W. 

Momwet^ Victor. 

Hudson Trust Co. 

Baker, George F. 

Dlfes, Susan D. 

Giugenheira. Murry. 

Vonderlip, F. A. 

8ohU, Jacob. 

Schlff, Mortimer L. 

Day, Joseph P. 

Opdycire, L. E. 

R»d, William A. 

Greenhut, Stol-CooporCo. 

Kunhardt, VTB . 

Davison. H. P. 

Mercantile Trust Co. 

SeJigman, I. N. 

Amrf lean Exchange Natlonai Bank. 

BeUgma]^ J. W., £ Co. 

Martin, Bradley, )r. 

Warborg, Fdix. 

Dodge, Cievek^ H. 

BlUs.Mrs. W.H. 

Eastman, George. 



Rhinelander Ileal F.slaie ('(). 

Marling, A E. 

Harris Forbes A C/o. 

U. 8, Trust Co. of New York. 

Keimedy, Mrs. John S. 

Ifarmon, Win E. 

Oelriohs A Co. 

Claflhp John . 

l’ost,Ja3. II . 

SK'hraoder, J. H. 

Mason, Coorgo 0. 

l’>ne, Percy R. 

Kane, John I. 

Stolson, F. L. 

Chambers, Frank K. 

Saks A Co. 

de Forest, Robt W. 

Bush, Mrs. Wendell T. 

Childs Co. 

Fourteenth Street Sioro. 

Greenhut A Co. 

(Ireenough, .John. 

Kiug.sley, D P. 

Tx)rd A Taylor. 

Mitchell, S C. 

Simpson, Crawford A ('o. 

Smith, Howard C. 

493 other individuals and orgauitations 
George W. Perkins, treasurer T. S. 1‘, s 


Total.. 


DLSTWBtmON BY rUKUS. 


New York City, general. 

New York City,special. 

New York State. 

Professional services (iiaid for).... 
I Training sehooHor public service.. 


Total.. 


Total 

i-otUri- 

butiorts. 


$1,000 

TtHf 

OOl) 

500 

m 

600 

.600 

600 

.600 

600 

600 

600 

450 

300 

250 

250 

2.50 

2.50 

250 

2.50 

2.50 

260 

2S0 

260 

2S0 

250 

lot,029 

120.000 


9-t9.424 


677.4.>l 

79.132 

11.125 

101.710 

m.ooo 

949,421 


'Includes 180 000 disbursed by the bureau for the Curran committee police Investiga¬ 
tion. 
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TESTIMONY OF HR. ROBERT W. HEBBARD. 

rimlrman Wai..sh. Your' iinnie, plonse. 

Sir. llEBBAiti). Robert W. Hehbnrd. 

€halrniaii Walsh. Wliere do you re.slde? 

Sir. Hkbbabu. I reside In Albany. 

Clmlrmau Walsh. What Is your buslne.ss? 

Sir. HJ3B.ABD. I am secretary of the Slate board of charities. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon held that position? 

Sir. Hebbahi). I ha^e held the position alogether about 16 years, and 4 years 
was commissioner of public charities In the city of New York ad Interim. 

Chairman IS'ai.sh. Was it immediately iirlor to your service at Albany, Mr. 
Hebbard? 

Sir. HEBBAitn. No; it was after I had served a number of years at Albany; 
after I had served 10 years at Albany. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vie you a member of the American Social Hygiene .Asso¬ 
ciation? 

Sir. Hebbaiib. T am a meniln'r of the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. We have been directing a part of our investigation to any 
possible influence that may have been exercised niton any of these organiza¬ 
tions by the donors of money to the same, and Sir. Slanly advises me to say 
to you, plea.se, that we are limited in time, and it you have any such in your 
knowletlge kindly give it to the commission in your own way. 

Sir. Hebbahu. Tlie -American Social H.tgiene Association is an amalgamation 
of tile American .Association for Sex Hygiene and the .Amerii’an A igilance Asso¬ 
ciation. Hr. Morrow started the American .As.sociation for Sex Hygiene, which 
went into this amalgamation something like a year and a half ago! as near as I 
can remember. The tigreenient was that 14 members of tlie board of directors 
of tile sex hygiene association and 7 memliers of the vigilance association should 
form the lioard of directors of tlie nc'w organization, the intention being to have 
the federation policies control tlie work very largely. Hr. Mliot was elected 
president. A’ery shortly after lliat be appointed an executive committee, wjilch 
virtually has charge of the work. Tiiat executive commiitee was. liowever, not 
truly representative of Unit agreement. It contained on its membership Mr. 
Reynolds, Hr. Snow, Mr. Greene. Mr. .Tames—Mr. Ileynolds, Mr. Greene, and 
Mr. .lames being connected very directly with the Rockefeller interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Jerome H. Greene? 

Mr. Hebbaiid. Yes—and Miss Hodge, myself, and a Hr. Keyes. Very pre.sently 
after that Hr. Kliot apiiointod Mr. Reynolds tind Hr. Snow—or about that time— 
to pay positions In the service of the associalion, Mr. Re.vnolds ns coutisel and 
Mr. Snow as secretary, Mr. Reynolds being paid .filOIK) and Hr. Snow $8,000 a 
year. This was contrary to' the memliei-shiii corporations law of this State, 
which forbids any such appointment titiless the by-laws of the organization so 
provide, or inih'ss the lioard of directors liy a two-tlilrds vote so provides. I 
polnteil this out in a letter to Hr. Eliot and also pointed out the fact that the 
executive coinmitlee was not truly representative of the board of directors, 
upon whlcli I became immensely popular wilh the organization. 

This matter ran on in this way for about a year until finally I notifleil Dr. 
Eliot that unless tlie matter was properly .settled it would have to be taken to 
court. That us secretary of the Slate board of charities of this State I had a 
great deal to do with the management or supervision of the management of 
memliership coriioralions, and that I was plainid In tlie ver,r embarrassing 
position in conlluiilng to be a member of a hoard of directors of an organiza¬ 
tion which Itself was violating the specific provision of law, and as a result of 
that, within about a month a meeting of the board of directors was called 
and the payment was legalized. 

Now, I presume that Mr. Jlanly wishes me to testify with I’elatiou to certain 
action taken by Mr. Greene. 

Tlie federation for .sex liygiene had always had the union laliel on Its paper. 
But at about the first meeting of the executive committee Mr. Greene very 
strongly objected to the union laliel continuing on the paper. It was explained 
to him that we desired to secure the cooperation of labor people generally In 
this work of sox hygiene, and that In order to do that It had been deemed 
nt-cessary to have the union label appear on the paper. He finally compromisetl 
liy agreeing to allow It to apiiear on the paper that was used for correspondence 
with the labor unions. 
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The net result of this nmalgamntion and action is that the funds of this 
organization have been practically used up. There was a guarantee fund for 
three years that aniounterl to about $100,000. The funds are now practically 
gone. The organization Is absolutely In the control of Mr. Rockefeller's lieu¬ 
tenant, and the board lias its hand out to Mr. Rockefeller for money to keep 
the organization going. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly make a written statement, Mr. Hebbard, 
of anything In nd<litlon now that ycai have In mind that will have a bearing 
upon the same subject, so that I may ask but one or two other questions? 
I>o you understand that at the Insistence of Mr. Oreejie this whole board adopt- 
etl this policy of sending out letterheads only to the unions with the union label 
on, so that they might e.xpect their cooiK'ration ? 

Mr. Hebbard. That was a concession granted by Mr. Greene, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was the policy adopted thereafter—they sent out 
letterheads that went to the unions particnlarly with the union label on, so 
that they might gel their support, and all others they sent out without the 
union label? 

Mr. HKi(R,\Rn. That, as I say, was tin' policy adojited. I am very (hnibtful 
whether any pni>er has siiue been jainied with the union label on It. I have not 
setm any myself. 

Chairman W.vi.str. If it were so done, C(nnmissiouer O'Connell tvould want 
to know what percentage of your general printing would have the union label? 

Mr. Hebbard. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. T)id Mr. Greene say what he olijis-trMl to in the union label 
being on the stationery? 

Mr. Hebbard. He said it was undemocratic. 

Chnirman Walsh. Ladles and gentlemen, we inn-f baxe iierfect onler. 

That is all, thaid; yon. You saay be exciiseil. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN—Recalled. 

Cbalrman tVxLsu. Your name? 

I>r. Allen. tV. II. Allen. 

Cbalrman Wai.sh. And .ton bave alivaib festilied that yon were formerly a 
dlreetor of the board of municipal research? 

Dr. Ai.i.r.v. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, were you present when Mr. Chweland testilled here 
tills morning, Poctor? 

Dr. Allen. I was not present. 

Cbalrman Walsh. 1 am .going to ask you, if you will, boeausc we are hurried 
for time, not to refer to any personalities of any kind, b\it from your experience 
state wlmt fuiutamcutal suggestions jnu bave with ret'creiice to these founda¬ 
tions, fi'om your Inside exiierienee and your observation ns an Investigator from 
the outside, and your reasons therefor, it being the imder.standlng that we n<I- 
journ very close to 1 o'clock. 

Dr. .Vli.en. We have hail sent to us a vast amount of material from the 
various foundations, and wo bave bad written nnswers to a thousand or per- 
Iiaiis several thousand questions. It lias been iiosslble from original data lliat 
bave come In to see the Inside workings of some of the present foundations as 
has never bix'ii .seen by me before even though I bave been studying these mat¬ 
ters for some time. 

1 hate put togetlier and just bail plaied on the desks of the commissioners 
some suggestions which I bad tbonglil In order for this particular question to 
make to the board this moining. 

Chnirman Wai.sh. I wish you would read tlint aloud into the record, and 
make your comments upon the same ns yon go along. 

Dr. Allen treading) : 

“ 1. That all pldlniitbroiiie agencies engaged in interstate pbilnntbrop.v or 
inve.stlgitlon be required to secure a ualloual ebnrter and be made subject to 
Inspection and supervision by the National Oovernment. 

“2. That no charter be granted to fewer than seven incorporators, and that 
the number of members be not reducible below a minimum of seven. 

“ S. That changes in the number of trustees above the minimum of seven be 
made onl.v after advance notices of intention to change to the proper Govern¬ 
ment offiw and to the pnblie.” 

■ Dne reason for that was that the last two members of the Roekefeller Founda¬ 
tion, President Eliot and Mr. Hepburn, liad been added, without coinplluuce 
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with the laws of the State of New York, uiul by an informal decision, with¬ 
out, us Mr. Greene stated In theh testimony, formal considerntlon or any formal 
procedure. If nine may be Increased by two, nine may be decreas^ by two 
or four or six by the same process. 

Chairman Walsh. So that would leave a board, if thought proper, to consist 
of three? 

Dr. ArxBN. Easily. [Heading:] 

“4. That the chairman of every such oori)oration require that the coi-pora- 
tlon work on the budget plan; that modern business principles of organization 
and procedure be follow^. 

“5. That the corporation budget may be voted by not fewer than the mini¬ 
mum number of Incorporators. 

“6. That auuual reports be required not only of cash In and cash out, but 
of work done and not done; wbether Income lues been spent or allowed to 
aet'uinnlate; the returns and rates of return from each Investment and from 
bank deposits.” 

For example, we have been referred to one set of securities which have 
suffered very great decline since they were given to one of the foundations. 

Mr. Walsh. What.are they? 

Dr. Allen. I’artlcularly the pipe-line securilies of tlie llockefeiler Founda¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. What pipe-line securities? 

Dr. Allen. Weil, there are several; they vary, six or .seven pitie-lliie com¬ 
panies. 

Chairman Walsh. All carrying pipe lines? 

Dr. Allen. Y’es, sir. After the decision by the Interstate Commerce Coin- 
mission that tiic pipe lines were common carrler.s tliere was a very great de¬ 
cline, and that suggested the possibility of a great shrinkage in securities, 
which shrinkage, for tlio protection of the public and for tlie protection of the 
directors, should be made concurrently known to tlie public. It Is also Im¬ 
portant for the pnlillc to know whetlier liank deposits, as mentlonetl liere, for 
example, are receiving the Interest rates that might be receivetl from wise in¬ 
vestment. I Heading;] 

“ Opportunities met and not met; a numlier of meidings, and the attendance 
or ab.sence of each member at eacli meeting of tlie board and of standing com¬ 
mittees.” 

These are suggestions from the annual report. [Heading:] 

■ “ The organization of the corporation, its committees, and staff for the pre¬ 
ceding year.” 

For example, there is nothing In the report of tlie Hockefeller Foundation 
fiMm 1902 to 1914 to sliow who the executive committee are, and to show tlie 
fact which might easily develop into a very important fact in tlie future. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean the (leneral Education Hoard? 

Dr. Allen. The General Education Hoard. 

Cliairman Walsh. You said Hockefeller Foundalion. 

Dr. Allen (reading) ; “And might easily prove imivortant ” tliat the control 
of this tioard Is with a jiersonal staff of the donor. 

“ The eost of each kind of work and of eacli iniporlant nndertaking." 

That, I think. Is a very Important beginning. Yast snnis of money are being 
spent for Investigation of various kinds, and if a foundation tries to put out a 
conllagratlon with an atomizer it Is well for the ])Uldlc to know .)ust how 
much energy has been put Into one of Its studies, and that Is the only way to 
tell whether the foundation Is properly grounded. [Reading:] 

“ 7. That the number, cliarncter, and j)unio.se of the applications received, 
but not acted upon favorably, bo reported and accompanied by a statement 
that all applications have been read and accounted for.; the failure to read an 
account for all applications to be reason for a special examination and report 
by the Government.” 

The information which In the last 20 years has gone Into Mr. Rockefel¬ 
ler’s wastebasket without being read, and has gone into Mr. Carnegie’s 
wastebasket without being read. If stated to the public In the United States, 
and if a few thousand dollars had been spent npon circulating It, would have 
done infinitely more than has been done by the tens of millions that have been 
put into the so-called benefactions and Into tlie foundations. 

This .statement I have made frequently both orally and published It years 
ago. and have proved it, I think, hy analysis of one giver’s mail for one year, 
and proved It again by luformatlou that we are getting In our returns here. 
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It Is absolutely Impossible with Its pveseut ot'ipinizntiou fov the Rockefeller 
Foundation with its buiulreils of millions of dollars if It is cettiiiK the mail 
which it is stated comes to Mr. Rockefeller, it is a physical impossibility for 
the present organization even to read the letters, to say nothing about studying 
them and analyzing them. [Reading:] 

“8. That interlocking directorates l>e proliilvited wliether witliin a group of 
foundations estal>llslie<l by one donor or telweeu indei>endent foundations; and 
that where donors wish to have tlie same man or men on several foundations, 
sucli donors lie required to act under a single clmrter ,so that tlie ultimate con¬ 
trol and responsibility will he constantly advertisetl." 

Cliairmnn Walsh, What do you say as to tlie expianation tliat was nmde 
for having interlocking dirwlorates, that it was dllticult to get men in the 
country that had sufficient information, and that tlie persons .so selocled were 
umong tlie few that had that information and were broad enougli? 

Dr. Ai.i.kn. It dates back to tlie too mucti reading of the divine right of 
kings, and is absolutely without warrant in fact. No effort lias been made to 
increase the number. Any analysis of comparative work done by the organiza¬ 
tion will show tlnit interlocking enervates and snhlracis from vision and 
effort to do. 

Chairiumi Walsh. You may proceisl. 

Dr. Ai,len (reading) : 

“9. Tliat no foundation he chartered for the purpose and with the power of 
giving away money to any organization of indiviiinals or to any college, civic, 
charitable agency, etiv; tliat only agencies he chartered which will ilirect the 
spending of money given away and assume responsihiltty for tlie elllciency and 
safety of the resnlt.s, or if this proposal is tisi radical for immediate con¬ 
sideration.” 

It is not Mr. Carnegie wlio is pensioning the teachers of tills country. It is 
the teachers of the country tliat are iH'iisioniiig Mr. (’arnegie. There is a con¬ 
ception of wealtli stated by one iiiaii who said that “I do not own a hundrtHl 
million, I owe a hundreil million.” And he ke[it on owing tlie hnndreil million 
so long us he is in the oiaai, doing work, tiinliiig work for otliers, delivering 
tlie goods. He owns money when he sits liack and retires at 40 or 50, gives 
100,000,000 liere and 50,000,000 tliere for other iieotde to seek. 

It is to enforce that, to keep iiien w ho liaie isiwer to serve serving, instead 
of putting them In a imsltlon to withdraw all tills energy from imslness and to 
affect the men, the freedom of energy that otliers may put into the business. 
I am recognizing a distinction there between a man giving away money and a 
man establishing a foundation. If you say to this country Mr. .lolin D. Rocke¬ 
feller’s secretary dot's not want us to do away with the union label, there Is 
hardly an organization In the country that has the nerve to withdraw the 
label, but if, however, you say tlie secretary of a gient national organlzathm, 
a great foundation, with all the $10i),00(M)tHI that it has, wants that, at once 
you put a stopper on which will prevent analysis and free dismission of the 
facts Involved. 

Tills suggestion is that we simply not in any way limit a man’s freetlom to 
give. Freedom to give in the guise of a foundation is nothing more than a 
liersotial giving, and no one should liaie a rigid to exempt his fortune, or any 
part of his fortune, from taxation, because he calls it a foundation iastend of 
personal. [Reading;] 

“10. That for the same reason employincnt agencies are prohibited from 
running lotlglng houses and mine operators from controlling railroads, no 
agency be chartered for tlie double purpose of giving away money to colleges, 
civic agencies, etc., and at tlie same time for investigating this prohibition not 
to Include agencies which have maite special appeal for gifts of money.” 

There is no time tills morning to go into facts In connection with this, but 
It will develop from the statistics given of the work of the great foundations, 
and which are current througliout (he country, wlilch scientific men and stu¬ 
dents and workers,know are absolutely untrue, but they are afraid to say they 
are untrue, because tlicy all want some of that money. ]Reading:] 

“11. That all national charters Include provision for public examination of 
records, subject to reasonable restriction, such as control citizen Inspection of 
governmental records.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation sent us a list of its contributions, hut there Is 
one contribution whidi has been listed that does not appear In the present 
Investigation or included In the gifts sent to this commission. It Is an omis¬ 
sion, but It mav not he an unimportant omission; but If we had time tliere 
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are oflier reasons that might be given for the necessity of awiiting and making 
it possible for closer supervision in order to see that these statements are 
correct. [ Reading; ] 

“12. That in order to Insure periodic comparison of work done by founda¬ 
tions with opportunities for service which luive been presented to them, and 
in onler to keep the burden of proof upon the foundations rather than upon 
an unorganized, unwatchful, and generally unlnforme<1 public sentiment, the 
life of a charter be limited to 20 years (suggested l)y Julius Rosenwald), 
renewable by the same process as originally granted it.” 

It makes all tiie difTerence In the world upon whom the proof is put. It is 
not to the Interest of a foundation to ask for the withdrawal or appeal or 
amendment of its charter. Put it the other way around and say that the 
foundation must come back to the public and find out whether or not it should 
be continuetl, and It seems to me that the suggestion for periotllc analysis 
would be a good thing. [Reading;] 

“ 13. That the distribution of endowment funds or other funds not lntende<l 
for current distribution be m.ade only after notice has been given to the Gov¬ 
ernment or public otlicers as to the Intent to <listribute, and as to the particular 
proposals for distribution.” 

In these clmrters we tind it is left wllh the members of the foundation to 
decide ns to the distribution of the funds, ami if to-morrow the Rockefeller 
Foundation wanted to give away .$100,000,000 that would be its own business, 
and they could do that before the public would know anything about it. 
f Reading;! 

“ 14. That any findings of fact regarding public or private agencies or om- 
C(‘rs be submitted to such agencies or oIBcers for conlirmatlon or modification 
according to the truth before being finally incorporfited in a report for the 
public or for the governing board of the corporation.” 

It is a itretty serious thing for a public official, say, out in Washington or 
Wyoming to tind that a New York City new.spaper and other papers all over 
the country have published unch.allenged remarks In the annual report of a 
great foundation which he has never had a chance to protect himself against. 
[Reading; I 

"15. That the fact base of all generalizatbais and proiiosals made with re¬ 
gard to the fields involved in such proi>osals he clearly stated, together with the 
Iirojiosals, namely, how many men were seen; bow many record; were exain- 
inetl: how long the investigation took; uhat conferences were held,” etc. 

“ 16. That each national charter require that all facts regarding matters to 
come before trustees at hoard meetings or before committt'es authorized by the 
board Ite submitted to trustees or committees at least 10 days In advance of 
meetings, and that all reports of action taken by committees be reitorted to 
trustees not on such committees immediately after such action is taken, and 
that consideration of any matters which have not been so reported to the 
trustees in advance be prohibited except for emergency i-easons to be spread 
ni«)n the minutes of the board. 

“17. Tliat membership by olficiids or employees of National, State, or city 
govenimcnts or bodies iRion the boards of foundations be prohibited on penalty 
of forfeiting the foundation charter, and that when trustees are ele(;ted to 
public office they resign their trusteeship” 

You can draw a map of the United States, and tliere are scores of men that 
can not say out loud a thing about the general act ions of foundations or their 
relations to his particular State-or section, because they are members of big 
national foundations, college presidents here and there, etc. [Reading;] 

“ 18. That charters sis'cltlcally la-ohlblt Rmndatlons nr officers speaking for 
foundations from recommending or urging the aiqiointment of individuals to 
public or private officer, such ns membership on boards of education, presi¬ 
dents of colleges anil uidversltles, professorships, and further require that all 
re<'onimendations by officers in their individual capacities with respect to fields 
within the foundation’s scoih; be reported to the trustees in writing and made 
a permanent record.” 

The secretary of the Gfmeral Education Board told two of us for this com¬ 
mission that he has kept trying for the last 13 years to prevent people putting 
him in the position where he must make decisions for them with regard to 
prospective employees. Four heads ot four great national foundations, in posi¬ 
tion to give or withold money from local organizations in this city—in position, 
through Interlocklfig directorates, to determne progress or retrogress by use 
of money all over the United States, and particularly In this city—sent to the 
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mayor of the city of New York, and got other men to send, a protest against re¬ 
appointing to the board of education its president. It makes no difference who 
the man was; 1 am not Interested in the man; he may have been the right 
man or the wrong man; but the point is that those men never saw him; they 
could not pick him out in this room, and they had not studied his work, and 
they were men who could not pass a mark of 13 per cent on the big questions 
Involved in what they were protesting against. Now, if that can be done in 
New York City, it can be done in Madison or in San Francisco, and whether 
they do it by the form of signatures or letters, it is but a detail, and if yon ask 
them why they do it, they will say that they are exercising their rights ns free 
American cltironS. I am suggesting that when that right is exercised, and the 
louudatlou’s name or the name of the general board is used to give momentum 
to that statement, the facts slioidd i)o made of record, so that when tin! report 
comes in and is examined it will he found tliat tlie trustees or the executive 
officers have been negotiating their prestige in the community to that extent. 
[Heading:] 

“ 19. That charters be refused wliere a majority of Incorporators arc of the 
personal staff of the donor or are responsilile to tire same men or institution; 
and that charters be withdrawn wlieu a majority of a foundation’s members 
or executive committee become of a donor’.s iiersonal staff or of a single oi'ganl- 
zatlon.” 

The (leneral Education Hoard stariod wilh one memlter <if the donor's staff 
on its executive committee. To-day the majority are on the executive com¬ 
mittee. Two others are salaried officers, and the last is so intimately personally 
connected that iirnctically the full control is in tlie personal paid staff; it liaii- 
Iiened in this case to be one donor. It was stated liere the other day that men who 
had been choiion to fill tlie places of the great men wlio were acting witliout 
salary were men of similar kind. Tliey are not. Tliey are paid secretaries and 
officers who are In tlie donor's personal slaff. For the same reason tlie Kockcfeller 
Institute—the powers were originally given to the technical men who are 
honest and supposed to stand for it, Init they have lieen delegated back by the 
process known as “ Indian giving ”; they have been delegated back to the trus¬ 
tees in the jiersonal staff of Mr. Rockefeller. As the letter reads, “ the powers 
that usually go with the directors of sucli a corjioratlon,” and it is to prevent 
that happening, after the donor has gone, and to prevent Hie control under 
any one 'executive management tliat 1 suggest this nineteenth proposition. 
[Heading;] 

‘“20. Tliat an outside vote upon persons proposed for memliershlp be provided, 
but that this vote be by representatives of tlie public or Iiy persons cliosen by 
public officers, and not liy siK'clffc officers of private agencies, sucli ns those 
named in that bill. 

“21. Tliat, in view of the European war, this investigation lie continued to 
include a thorough investigation and report ns to tlie use made liy the Carnegie 
Peace Fund of its funds and opportunity between the time of its founding and 
the outbreak of the Europtmn war." 

And, finally; 

“22. That sucli recommendations regarding foundations as are finally 
adopted by the Commission on Industrial Relations be specially placed before 
the following officers of every State—governor, executive officer responsible 
for supervision of charitable agencies, executive, officer responsible for super¬ 
vision of education, and attorney general.” 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you liad better go ahead; I have some other 
questions to ask, but you had better go aliead now and make wliat further 
statement you desire to make. 

Dr. Almn. The interlocking of directors and donors has been pointed out. 
The interlocking of directed and donees neeils to lie pointed out, because it Is 
more important. No sooner does one of the great foundations turn toward or 
against a man or an institution than veritable liordes of people or Institutions 
needing money or favor also turn. Newspapers turn. Suliordlnates turn. And 
the response Is quicker, .too, in the field of philanthropy and education than ever 
it was in the field of business, because dependence is more communicative than 
avarice. 

If the Rockefeller Foundation were to invite Mr. Lawson, of the United 
Mine Workers, to serve on its board, trade-unionism would be introduced in 
the course in ethics, physiology and biology, and economics In 300 colleges al¬ 
most overnight and preached from 10,000 luilfilts. 

38819"—S.Doc.416,W-l—vol9-21 
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Interlocking loyalty of this endless-chain kind is at work, and will always 
be at work in spite of the best safeguards that can be devisetl, until charter^ 
foundations are forbidden to give away money. I give two Illustrations of such 
interlocking loyalty, one of family IntorhK'klng and the other of foundation 
interlocking. The family tangle is ns follows: 

A distinguished investigator is made licad of the Rockefeller Institution for 
Medical Research; his brother goes to the Carnegie Foundation and makes a 
study of medical education, which maiden effort is thought by the Nation, In¬ 
cluding most medical men, to have been done by his much advertised and much 
deserving Rockefeller brothers; a sister works for a local agency, tlie public 
education association; the younger brother helps tliis beard and goes on this 
board. The flocking of birds of a feather and the family connection puts them 
on a Rockefeller pay roll; added reason for helping the local society, added 
cohesion of Carnegie and Rockefeller boards. The result is that without leav¬ 
ing the fiinnly it has already become impossible practically for Bryn MawT, or 
the New York School of Philantliropy, or for nicn Intimately connected witlt 
the R(K'kefeller Institute to question, criticize, or frankly discuss part of the 
work of the Rockefeller Foundation, which is done by one of the two salariisl 
Investigators, but it is equally impossible for them to discuss frankly and openly 
any otlier Rockefeller activity. 

Tlie foundation tangle is illustrated liy four pages of the December number 
of the Kducational Review. I call .\our attention to the following: First, to an 
advertisement on the back cover. Second, to an earnestly recommended course 
of reading in tlie fundamental principles of American government, on the inside 
of the back cover, and to an editorial note. Tills editorial note is on page 538. 

This journal Is nominally an organ of Columbia University', a largely en¬ 
dowed institution, whose annual tax oxemjition is many times as much as 
would be required to conduct an organ of complete independence for telling 
the truth about the progi-am and work of great foundations, with enough money 
left over for curreiilly pulilishing fundamental princiiiles of .Vmcrli-an govern¬ 
ment and fundamental principles not yet formally expressed by government. 

The editor is the president of Colnmlda University, who has a list of advisory 
editors not named in this issue. Its clientele is described on the b.ack cover 
advertisement us follows: “ Kvery prominent student of education, both in the 
Unltetl States and in Europe; ropre.sentative .students of eduention, catlioUc in 
sympathy: the broadest and most able of .iViuerican periodicals devoted to 
education.” 

To tills influential Iiody, which Is said to contain not only part but all the 
cream of educational loaderslilp, ami to their cUisscs of teachers and students, 
the following list of seven liooks is " earne.stly recommended to tliose who wish 
to understand tlio full slgnifleaiiee of tlio grave changes tlmt are constantly be¬ 
ing proposed in American social un<l political life, the effect of which, if en¬ 
tered upon, will be to convert a representative republic into a socialistic de¬ 
mocracy.” The words hcgiiming ivitli “ earnestly recommended ” are quoteil 
by me. The list Is as follows: 

President Butler, of Ooliimhia I'nivcrsity, “ True and False Democracy,” and 
“Why Should We Change Onr Fonii of Government?" 

Grover Cleveland. “Presidential Problems,” that cover, inter alia, “The 
Indepeiidenoe of tlie Executive, tlie duty of tlie Government in the Clilcago 
strike in tSM, etc." 

President Lowell, of Harvard, " Pulillc Opinion and Popul.ir Government.” 

E. P. Oberholtzor, “ The Ketereiidum In America." 

Senator Boot, “ Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Con¬ 
stitution, with Clear Exposition of the Folly of Tampering with Them.” 

Ex-President Tuft, “ Popular Governmciit: Its Ks.seuce, Its Permaueme, and 
Its Peril.” 

Of six authors, one is dead; four of the remaining five are on Carnegie 
Foundations; two of them are heads of Carnegie Foundations. The editor of 
the magazine, and autlior of two of the seven books recoimneutled, is also head 
of the Carnegie Pence B'und, of wlilcli Mr. Root is also a member. 

A mere glance at this announcement shows that on the basis of the philosophy 
here earnestly recommended and on the motives which prompted that selection 
of works on tlie fundamental prltu'iples of American government tliere can 
be no peace thut Is worth having. The point of view cun not adequately direct 
a peace fund, for It has not hunnin reasons enough for pence to see tlie opiior- 
tnnlttes of a peace fund. 
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In this one picture we have the foundation tangle, Oarnegie Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation, Carnegie Peace Fund, Colnmhla University, ami Kduca- 
tional Review. Every prominent student of education lu the United States and 
In Europe and the endless chain of contact between people who have money 
to give or withhold and people who can not render the public service they wtint 
to render without money. 

I hope that this commission will ascertain whether foundation money or 
money given by persons within or responsible for great foundations is being 
spent to publish and circulate this course of reading, calculated to postpone 
international and wltliln-natlonal pence. 

Again, the editorial note on page 538 illustrates not only the foundation 
tangle, but illustrates a Journalistic and foundation nro.stitution which is more 
injurious to mankind than the prostitution upon which Mr. Rockefeller',s bureau 
of social hygiene has been working four years. 

This first note has to do with tlie very core of the questions which have, been 
before your coinmls-slon the past three weeks. (Reading:] 

“Certain educators, not named but known by name to the readers of tld.s 
magazine, are referred to as educational ‘sappers and miners’ and as ‘third- 
rate men,’ whose school surveys have for the most part ‘ been dismal and costly 
failures.’ ’’ 

'Xhese sapiters, miners, and third ralers are contrasted with Uie nol ibly 
helpful and constructive ctlucatioual iutiuiries and siuaeys “ recently com¬ 
pleted in and for the State of Vermont.” 

'These jibes, which would be libelous if names bad been mentioned, are par¬ 
ticularly directed against a group of educators wlio conducted the New York 
school hiquiry and who are here contrasted with the great sniterintcndeut who, 
as stated on the next page, “has always bad clearly in mind tlie iutcrests of 
the children and the schools that are provided for Uieir training.” 

'This editorial note does not say that the eilitor of tlie m.-igazlne, who is the 
presumptive antlior of tlie editorial, is also member of the commission whose 
Vermont reimrt he commends and of the foundation, which at the commission's 
request, made the Investigation and tlie report; nor did he say that the suiieriu- 
tendent mentioned is also editor of tins journal, but frequently affects Its un¬ 
signed imsiUou, but was Indorsed for the presidency of tlie college of the City of 
New York by the Carnegie Foundation president; nor that tlie editor of the 
iiuigazine laiows that tlie city’s suiierlntendont opiaised the New York scliisit 
Inquiry and lias opposed one advance alter another for 20 years; nor that both 
the editor of the magazine and president of the Carnegie Foundation know 
tliat it would be hard to choose a less cKpilpiied man for tlie city college. But 
luterlockiug loyalty must praise or blame according to “ follow the leader.” 

I can say, and I can say wltb a smile in my heart, that It I live tOO years, I 
am going to have to pay, in social coimectioiis in personal connectioiis, and in 
professional couuetdioiis for talking even us I am talking here to tlie officers 
of this commission, but I can not let tliese things go unchallenged. 

But they siieak of all these sums including millions and millions yet (o lie 
contributed, perhaps as tlie results of tlie efforts of the Oeueral Education Board. 
In the totals for the period ending June 30 are includetl for farm demonstra¬ 
tion, and so forth, totaling $140,000, nearly one-fourth of all they have given in 
tlie 13 years which was to be spent during the current year, and w'hieh fact was 
not reportetl In the pnlilie statement. Even for spending a eouslderahle portion 
of this sum no plans have ns yet been made. 

Although the board’s part in several of the acllvltles was not that of initiator 
or respouslble agent, the headlines fur tlie publicity items, which menus head¬ 
lines suggested to editors, read like tliese: “ The Boys’ Coni Club uiovemeut,” 
“ 'The Girls’ Canning Club movemeut,” “ Ediieatiiig Uie negro,” “ Farm demon¬ 
strations,” “$117,000,000 dedicated to eilncatlon,” and so forth. I have these 
heads put on just to show us the nature of the hgads. Mr. Ivy I^ee testified he 
prepared the headlines on publicity. 'These are suggested headlines for editors 
all over the country, and they do not s|ieak of Mr. Rockefeller’s “ part with 
reference to ” the Girls’ Canning Club, or the Boys’ Corn Club, or the $117,000,000 
dedicated to education, although by far the greater part of that was given by 
other pet^le. But the reiwrt Itself reads, tin page 17, that “The board has 
lultiaM several distinct, though related, lines of activity which will be describeil 
lu this volume.” Hot oue of the activities described was initiated by the board. 

Whether it was intended to misrepresent Is less Imiiortaut than Oie fact that 
these headings which inischaracteriml tlie General Education Board's contri¬ 
bution did lead to misreiiresrtitation. 
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Although the boai-d was established before Mr. Rockefeller gave It any money, 
and, so far os the records show, without Mr. Rockefeller knowing anything 
about It; although his first gift was made several weeks after It shirted and was 
then only $10,000,000; and although the expression “ Founded by J. D. Rocke- 
feUer ’’ does not appear In the charter or tlie constitution or the correspondence. 
It does npi)ear In the preliminary announcement of the recent reports In several 
of the nevvspaiHjr items prepared by a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal 
staff, not on the General Education Board, and in the first sentence of the book. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is this book? 

Dr. Allen. This is the General Education Board’s report for 191’1-1914. There 
was not a time In the three years that they si)Oke of that board as being founded 
by Mr. Rockefeller. lie made it perfectly clear that he was one of the several 
that wanted to come In and help that proposition. 

Extensive misrepresentation appears in the chapter on farm demonstrations. 
Perhaps the most Important is the misstatement on page 25 that the Federal 
Government held in 190(5 when tiie (ieneral Education Board begun to finance 
farm demonstrations “ that Government funds could be spent only for Interstate 
purposes,” and that “'the Government appropriation was not available for 
strictly educational uses.” Though they say hero, and repeat it o\er and over 
again, that education could not legally have been done by the Government, 
officers of the Department of Agriculture assure ns by letter and by quoting 
acts and by referring to work done, that that w.'is not the understanding at the 
time and never had been the fact. 

Against the background of present-day comprehension of school problems and 
school needs the following slatement.s in the report are shown by examination 
of original records to be not merely exaggerated, but patently contrary to facts, 
e. g., that the board started in 1!)02 to secure a thorough knowledge of conditions 
in the Southern States; that the surveys dealt fully with high-school conditions 
in the several Southern States; that the surveys dealt fully with the condition 
of negro schools in the Southern States, public and private. 

Failure to make adequate annual reports for I.S years is excused by the state¬ 
ment In the Introdnctory note to explain the board’s failure to make detailed 
reports between ltX)2 and 191.5; for example, “Because, as the board’s work 
was felt to be experimental in cliaractcr, jirematnre slatenienta respecting the 
scope and outcome of its efforts were to he avoided.” Now tliere is not a thing 
reported there to-day which would liave been premature to report in 1903, 
because the Government was reporting it. To me it is a tremendously signifi¬ 
cant thing that that book, prepared by tlie officers, should go out to the world as 
a lasting and mneh-thonght-over product of the distinguished men now on the 
board of directors of the General Education Board with deficiencies that even 
a casual analysis show to he serious. I.ater admissions have come to the com¬ 
mission that with respect to this and that Important feanre of the report, 
publicity would not have been premature. Obviou.sly, the two statements can 
not be true—that the early studies were thorough and dealt fully with conditions 
and that publication of results would have been premature. Yet the trustees 
of the board passed resolutions at their annual meetings In January, 1915, 
commending the report as being excellent and a great contribution to education, 
after which, of course, no helpful criticism may be expected from the trustees 
themselves. 

Although In many respects this document is as vicious in its ex parte state¬ 
ments and its special pleading ns anything Ivy Dee wrote regarding the Colo¬ 
rado strike, there are not a handful of educators In the United States who 
can afford to criticize it as frankly as they would have criticized it had It been 
given to the world by its author as Abraham Plexner, Louisville, Ky., one of 
the officers of the board. 

Now the question comes up of pressure hrought to bear to control sentiment. 
That is the book [handing a large cloth-bound volume to the commission]. 

Of a thousand men not two would guess from tliat book, after reading all the 
assurances, that they ever made it a condition anywhere that before the money 
was usetl they should see the man and approve the man. I want to read Just 
two or three of the conditions that have been Imposed. To President Aider- 
man, of the University of Virginia, a letter was written May 1, 1905, stating 
that the General Education Board had appropriated $3,000 for a professor of 
secondary education. They have furnished money for professors of secondary 
education to promote high-school work throughout the Southern States. They 
have conferences here sometimes In the offices of the General Education Board. 
The secretary 8tatp<l that he generally saw the man before he was appointed. 
Now this Is from the letter [reading]; 
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“ The only additional condition made by our committee was that before the 
formal appointment of tills member of the faculty you should confer with me 
regarding the man.” 

Last year and the year before funds were voted to Maine and New Hamp¬ 
shire to enlist the cooperation of State colleges, “ it being understood that the 
agents to be employed and the work to be done shall first be approved by the 
secretary of this board.” 

Chairman Walsh. Of what board? 

Ur. Allen. General Kducatlon Board. I am speaking only of the General 
Kducatlon Board. These are records which they have furnished us In answer 
to our questions. There are many of them. I’ersonally I am not raising these 
questions because I have any question ns to the e.xcellence of the men or the 
method; but I am raising a question of whether any number of millions should 
be chartered by enactment with the power and duty of giving money on con¬ 
dition that a central private oflice anywhere in the world shall see the man 
first and shall approve the work first. 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s conditional offer to the bureau of municipal 
research: That John D. Dockefeller, Jr., and Mr. Murphy, both of Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller’s personal staff and of the executive committee of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion and the General Education Board, offered $10,000 a year to the bureau of 
municipal research on condition that it change the method and purpose of 
spending $100,000 a year, has been testified to by the chairman of the bureau. 

That the bureau would have been given no inoTiey if Its conduct had not met 
certain conditions, as stated by Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Murphy, has been 
testified by the chairman of the bureau, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting. 

That since the conditional offer was made no less than $110,000 has been 
given or pledged to the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, has been 
testified to by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Regarding the desire and willingness of the Rockefeller Foundation to 
Impose conditions, both the foundation and the bureau of municipal research 
ere in agreement. 

The only open question, and a far less Important question, is whelher In 
this particular instance the bui’enu, which later received $110,000 in gifts and 
pledges, was influenced In Its conduct by a conditional offer. 

The original conditions, as stated to the two directors by Mr, Cutting Imme¬ 
diately after his return from luncheon with Mr. Rockefeller, were these: 

Stop out-of-town work. 

Stop the postal-card bulletins. 

Divorce the training school, founded by Mrs, E. H. Harrlmau, from the 
bureau, not only In organization, but physically, so that they would be In 
different offices, and, if possible, in different buildings. 

Stop Its New Y'ork school work. That was testified to by Mr. Cutting ns to 
that part of the school work; and with one e.xceptlon the only part of the 
school work that ever related to anything but administration, and In that par¬ 
ticular instance the story about it appeared as a full-page story In the New 
York Press, the Sunday edition, illuminated by the nearly quarter-page photo¬ 
graph of one of ray codirectors, who not only assumed full responsibility for 
the way we did the work I hud supervised, but assumed full credit for all 
that had been done. 

In exchange for these assets of the bureau, Mr. Rockefeller offere<l $10,000 
a year for five years, and help In raising a total of $100,000 a year. This offer 
was later Increased to .$20,000 a year for five years. The record shows 
that within seven months he had actually given or pledged a total of $110,000 
for 1914 to 1918. When Mr. Cutting came to my office at the bureau to report 
this offer he began by saying, ‘‘They are most amazing people, most amazing, 
and If It were not for the money I wouldn’t have sat in the room and listened 
to them.” 

In May Mr. Cutting stated, first to me personally and later to the board, 
ns he testified last week to this commission, that the bureau was sadly In need 
of funds, and that Mr. Rockefeller’s offer was the la.st hope of continued sup¬ 
port. And he state<l, in detail In conversation with me before the meeting 
and later to the board, that a certain large contributor, not Mr. Rockefeller, 
was very much provoked at him, personally, and at the city chamberlain, and 
would not give any more money to the bureau directly, but could not refuse 
If Mr. Rockefeller used his influence, or, as he said to me, “ Mr. Rockefeller, 
with the force of Standard Oil behind him, will comi^el him to give.” 
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The principal condltlnus were sent In wrillng to each trustee by me, as secre¬ 
tary of the bureau’s board. Notwithstanding Mr. Cutting’s testimony, this 
commission has retiuested the letter from the bureau. Mrs. E. H. Harrimau 
was a memhor ot our board and had ruLsetl money for the training school. 
Mrs. Harrlman u.sked mo to see her. With my letter in her hand she began 
the conversation: 

“ Mr. Allen. I am going to keet> (his letter as long as I live. Nothing has 
ever made me realize as does this what a grasp money has on this country. 
Who is this man and what has he ever done to ju.stify liLs telling the bureau 
of municipal research what we may or may not do with ri-spect to our pro¬ 
gram.” 

Commiasioi\er Commo.vs. This was Mr. Itmkefeller that is here referred to 
in the letter? 

Dr. Ali.bn. “ What has he ever done for New York tiiat makes him the 
proper judge of our work, and wliat is his palti'y $10,000 toward our program? ” 

I was advised not to remain for the board meeting two days later, at which 
the subject was to be, siiouid have been, hut was not. the principal .subject 
for consideration. Mrs. Ilarrinmn urged me to return at once to the Uni¬ 
versity of AVisconsln survey, “ without recognizing the Rockefeller offer even 
by so much as going oiit of my way five minutes.” 

In regard to this, and as a confalential matter. I immeiliately called up my 
two colleagup.s, Sir. BruCre, who used to lie a colleague, and Mr. Cleveland, and 
said I had had this meeting with Mrs. Ilarrinmn. I think I used an expres¬ 
sion like this, that if we would hold our horses and not lie stamiierled wo 
could make It iwssiblo to go on with tlie program that iiad been so close to us 
for years without Imving to accept any man's conditions us to what we 
should do. 

Tlie occasion of tlie Rockefeller offer seeni.s to me to be of great significance. 

The Invitation to lunch came to Mr. Cutting from Mr. Rockefeller while the 
trustees of the bureau of inunlciiml research were in Mr. Cutting’s office read¬ 
ing aloud an answer to tliis report made upon the hiireau’s {‘diicational activi¬ 
ties by an officer of tlie (leneral Education Board wlio was acting in tins in¬ 
stance for Mr. Rockefeller personally. The teleiihone message eame to Mr. 
Moruwetz, who, as tlii.s commission Ims declared and lias lieeii testified to before 
this commission, was at that time a member of one ot tlie Rockefeller com¬ 
mittees. Mr. (.lutting testifieil tliiit lie Iiad not known in April of ids conius'tion 
of Mr. Morawetz, and lie does not yet know whether any other trustees of 
ours knew that at that time Mr. Morawetz was not on our side asking for 
money, hut was also on the otlier side advising Mr. Rockefeller privately about 
our program. 

The report in question by Abraham Flexiier was believisl liy Mr. Cutting to 
be superficial, unsound, as he stated the otlier day, to ta- unfair, and preju¬ 
diced. Yet the purpose of tlie lunch was not to talk alxmt tlie injustice which 
had been done to tlie hiirenu Iiy Mr. Rockefeller's agent. Instead, Mr. Ro<‘ke- 
feller playeil safe and offered money to two imiltiinillionaires wlio were fresti 
from preparing, ns trustees, a document wliicli proved Uie riilhless dlsregaiil of 
true and fair and scientific methods by Mr. Rockefeller's agent. 

Had the same kind of attack been printed by Taniiiifiny Hall, Mr. Cutting 
would liave been willing to siiend thousands of dollars in getting ttie truth be¬ 
fore tlie public. Had It come from Mi’. Rockofollor witli a.ssiirance of no fur¬ 
ther financial aid, Mr. Cutting would liave felt tliat Ids reputation and the 
bureau’s reputation required a fight to tlie tlnisli until tlie facts were estab¬ 
lished. 

There Is Just enough truth in Mr. Ciitllng's testimony that the bureau’s 
opinion was crystallized and not inlliieneed by tlie Rockefeller offer to expiain 
how honest men with careless memories could persuade themselves that they 
were not being unduly Influenced liy money and power. 

The true part of tlie statement is that the bureau had for a long time con¬ 
sidered financing its local work and out-of-town work separately. I had months 
before, as recordecl In our minutes, secureil tlie promise of a bank to loan 
money on contracts received for out-of-town work. The rest of tlie state¬ 
ment Is absolutely not true. No one had dreametl of giving up our publicity 
for any other reason except Inability to secure funds for It. Nothing was 
more of a surprise than tlie proposal to separate or divorce the training school 
from the bureau. It Is not true that there was any Intention to discontinue 
the bureau’s work In connection with the New York schools. On the contrary, 
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we were “ out of the woods," so to speak, and had a free field for cooperation 
with schools such as no agency had ever had hel’ore. 

Mrs. Harrlinan had just given $5,(XX) for it. We had asked for It, and she 
had given It. We had acknowledged our responsibility and opportunity in the 
school field as we never had before. Tliere is no nbseiu* of records in ndnutes 
and publications about our work in connection with schools. Here is a docu¬ 
ment, Six Years’ Municipal Uesearch, referred to the other day, stating whal 
we have done. Mr. Cutting testllitsi that we had not use<l money, and the 
board had not In any way authorized school work. Bat, as this report shows, 
there was $11,000 given into this school work, not Including Mrs. Harrimnii’s 
$5,000 and other items. There is a list of pvilillcations regarding schools and 
curiously enough, I think, it is a rather Interesting fact. 

Chairman WAt.sii. What document is tlmt, please? 

Dr. Ai.len. Tills is “ Si.y Years of Municitial Uesearch for Greater New 
York.” 

Chairman Walsti. Wliat dale? 

Dr. Allen. 1011. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Dr. Allen. The bureau trustees; signed by all of Iho trustees, ofllcers, and 
read by them before signing. And, by the way, particularly and very care¬ 
fully and very haiiplly ri'ad by the trustee who has been mentioned to you as 
having withdrawn tiecauae of publicity this year, wiiich imblicity again was 
under the Joint directhai of the olhei’ director and my.self. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean Mr. Cleveland? 

Dr. Allen. It was Mr. Cleveland at that time; it was only Dr. Cleveland 
and myself. 

I want to call your attention to the first two lines of this document, “no 
comment has ever been made by the bureau that did not relate to some speclflt' 
act or record.” Here |indicating docnmentl is the story of how we have 
worked at different times to get the school inquiry and here lindicatlng docu¬ 
ment] are rtindom statements from ilitl'en'nt educators about these bulletins 
that have been so objected to; here Is one from the president of the National 
Education Association and division superintendent and other city suix'rin- 
tendents. 

SiKtaklng of that publicily. may T iniect this; Wc have been .sent—the com¬ 
mission has—a number of clippings illu.stratlng the objectionable publicity. 
Among those clippings Is one where the word “ civicity ” is underscored as be¬ 
ing very undignified. “Civicity. like charily, begins at home.” Civicity means 
civic interest. There are several of those, anil this has a iiersonal side that is 
at least interesting to me. Here was a mmement to fully deal with in coopera¬ 
tion with some educational agencies and representeil an extremely imiiortnnl 
principle, representitig the same principle as the national university pro.ject, 
which is being fought by these sami" pri\atel.v endowed large institutions; ami 
because we were trying to put it over, because we weri' trying to talk so that 
people could tinderstand what we are saying, we are told that this thing must 
be stopped, and that it is tindignifled and objectionable. 

I want to read one of tliem. Here is another bulletin with regard to the 
police. This chart shows the complaints made to the police department that 
have been put back from the jMilice commissioners. The little notches or 
squares show the ones that were reported, and the black marks show those 
which were not reported. 

(A leaflet entitled “ Elliclent Citizenship,” is.sn(sl by the Bureau of Munlcl- 
jial Research, 201 Broadway, New York, .Tune 10, 1913, was submitted in prlnteil 
form.) 

Now, I want to show something that illustrates what happens when a leader 
In education becomes an apologist and tmeomes a vassal because of conditions 
that have to be explained. There are several of these down there. Here is 
one thoroughly approved and suggesterl, as It happens, by Mr. Cutting, and 
thought to be very clever at the time of Issue. It starts off, “ To Hell with Re¬ 
form,” with a (luestlon mark over it; and Inside, for the record, I would like 
to read a number of the lieadings: “ Blind man’s buff is over,” “ The dust of 
years,” “ Sub.stltating work for soft snaps,” “ Out of commission.” And there 
are others. Here is the pamphlet from which I am reading. This is a publica¬ 
tion of the bureau. 

(At this point the witness submitted a printed pamphlet entitled “ Jlunlclpal 
Reform .Through Revision of Business Methods, New York City.” Publlsheil by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, 201 Broadway. July, 1910.) 
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Now, the records show, for example, that I made tlie first move to secure the 
western trip of the mayor and school board president whlclfbas already done 
so ranch for vocational education. The only one of the Rockefeller conditions 
tlint fnvortal any previous bureau plan was the particular proposal which Mr. 
Cutting testified the bui'eau has not even acted upon, namely, to discontinue 
the out-of-town work. 

For the board meeting in May, to which I was asked to return, I sent from 
Madison, on May 4, the following advance notice to Mr. Cutting [reading]; 

“ I shall stop for bureau meeting at Grand Rapids May 7 and for training- 
school meeting at Princeton May 8, reaching New York on May 9.” 

The following facts I want you to know In advance ns to my personal posi¬ 
tion on reorganization. I do not Intend to do more than state my position and 
answer any question the board may wish. Whether my work entitles me to 
an Independent position others mu.st judge. Having It, that I should state it 
seems clear: 

J. To restrict the bureau men to New York City and New York State will not 
work, I believe, with men big enough to do the New York work. 

2. To assmne that the national organization shall not have a direct permanent 
New York base will, I believe, defeat In large measure and limit Its inlluence. 

3. To deprive the national organization of a name which shows its lineage 
Is, I believe, to Injure both servlce.s. 

4. For the local and State bureau to promise to avoid any field whatever, 
not to mention education, I personally regard as a disloyalty to the principles 
wbiih originate*! the bureau, and as an extravagant bargain both in Influence 
and in money. 

.’i. To restrict the training school work in New York to Inireau spervislon 
os In the proposed rwrganizallon is, I believe, unfair to the training school 
and an unjustifiable restriction of its capabilltle.s. 

6. To have the present bureau trustees select or censor the proposed trustees 
of a national organization Is, I believe, a mismove. 

7. To attribute our failure to have funds to failure of utmost or even con¬ 
siderable effort to get funds is, I believe, contrary to the record. In my belief 
no New York civic work ever reeeiveil so much money with so little effort. 

It was to discuss these iroints that I came East. To discuss them I was asked 
to come to Mr. Cutting’s house. Most of our dicusslon was with regard to 
point 7, namely, whether I was correct in saying that poor as we were we 
were not poor enough to make such a poor bargain with Mr. Rockefeller, 
and our poverty was duo not to our cause but to our method of trying to raise 
money. When at this meeting Mr. Cutting told me that they hoped I would 
head the out-of-town work as he hud wri tten me April 10, I told him that never 
again, so long as I lived, would I, If I knew it, take money from a man who 
would go hack on a movement at the height of its success. 

When he pleaded that Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil influence would force 
a distinguished and venerable philanthropist to give money to a cause he did 
not want to help I told him that our kind of work could not be done with that 
kind of money. 

Although I had come back from the University of Wisconsin survey on pur¬ 
pose to dlscuas the Rockefeller proposals and the reorganization plans that 
had been crystallized by those proposals no mention of the purpose of the 
meeting had been made In the call sent out by Ur. Cleveland. TIte greater part 
of the time of the board meeting, however, was given to the discussion of the 
Rockefeller proposals. This was May 13, more than a month after the pro¬ 
posals were made, yet the trustees dispersed without passing any resolution 
not to accept the conditions. 

Instead of passing resolutions they spent most of the time trying to show me 
why the proposals should be accepted. Mr. Gutting pleaded before the other 
members our Inability to raise funds. Prof. E. R. Seligman, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, had had a private talk with Mr, Cutting and took the aggressive at 
the meeting. He said, “ Gentlemen, this Is a very simple proposition. The 
Reckefellers have determine*! to eliminate the bureau,” and Allen, “ from the 
Maxwell-Churchill school fight,” 

At the last board meeting, when our school activity came up. Prof. Seligman 
had said: “ Every time I have gone Into this matter I have found Allen in the 
right.” Our only part In the so-called fight had been to get and publish facts 
or help school offleers get them. 

My answer covered the ground of the statement published in' October, 
although more bluntly. I told the trustees that the acceptance of these condl- 
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tlons or the wlthtlq^nl nt Mr. Rockefeller’s Instance from even one field of 
public education wOTd make me feel that my personal reputation was tar¬ 
nished, that the reputation of every raun who had been associated with us 
was tarnished, that the world would never believe one of us and would not 
believe In the Integrity of public officers who had gone' out from our group 
or with whom we had been Intimately associated, and that such act would seri¬ 
ously injure every bureau of municipal research In the counlry, and striking 
at the capital clinra<’ter of every man who had been associate<l with us. 

When Prof. Seligman asked why I felt so sure that I was right when the 
others disagreed with me, I told him that 1 felt sure be<siuse I was taking the 
position which we had always held since the bureau was organized. 

I have hero several things which I have not time to road which I would 
like to submit, in which Mr. Cutting dies his ixisitlon as to the reason for 
the differences with the board. 

When he. Prof. Seligman, asked if I wouhl he willing, afler our many years 
of association, to pull down the pillars of the temple, as he put It, 1 told him 
that those who wanted to accept conditions wcr(> al)out to pull down the pillars 
of the temple by destroying the temple’s spirit. 

Once before on the only other occasion wlu'ii effort was made to throttle our 
indeitendenco I’rof. Seligman, at a board meeting, had been the one to say, 
" Gentlemen, the minute we do anytlilng or slop doing anything because of out¬ 
side influence, it will he the beginning of the end of the bureau of municipal 


rosofirch/* 

Put the cat got out of the hag and Mr. Cutting let it <atl. The directors found 
there had been a secret meeting between certain people and certain of our 
trustees. The directors went down there and said, “Gentlemen, we must have 
a showdown on this thing now,” and they di<l, and the board decided to make 
Tip its mind with reference to what wait rigid and without reference to outside 
Influence! 

Mr. Ghalrman, it is 10 minutes of 1—- 

Chairman Wai.sh. I was going to ask you Just one question, please: In the 
written statement made by Dr. Cleveland he heads one iiortion of It, “Facts 
about the Rockefeller Foundation’s suhseriidions and iidiuence," and lie men¬ 
tions many dales and occasions upon whicli you yourself requested contribu¬ 
tions from Mr. Rockefeller. Malic any comment you may have to make on that. 

Dr Aiikn It Is all true, Mr. (.'halrnuin. Anybodj that knows anything 
idiout me knows that for 15 years I have been on the begging side of this 
foundation proposition and have even written a book about it. Rut there is all 
the difference in the world between trying to got Mr. Rockefeller to do some¬ 
thing you think is right and helping Mr. Rockefeller do something that you 
know is wrong, and that Is the difference that tliey have not w>en In that docu¬ 
ment. At the time I made those proiiositions to Mr. Rockefeller he was an 
independent factor and he was not suri-ounded by men who iml blinders on him, 
as has been done slni'e Ihe so-called foundation has started. Mr. Rockefeller 
and I talked about this thing. It was known liere for 18 months and generally 
talked about that Mr. Rockefeller's secretary was going to help smash the 
bureau, and he called my secretary dow n to his olllce tw ice for this thing, and 
he offered her a job, and I thought she was going to take it, but she refused his 
offer of several hundred dollars advance, and he raised it again several hundred 
dollars, and then he asked her what her figure was, and if she had been a man 
she would have used language that would have given him an Idea of her Indig¬ 
nation She came back thoroughly indignant. -And he told her then In rebm- 
ary that she had better come to the foundation, because it would always have 
lots of money, while the bureau was in danger of losing its money. In frn’t, he 
thought It had lost Its money. I went over a similar threat with Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller after a meeting of school superintendents down In Philadelphia about a 
year ago or about two years ago It was, and a trip to the Pocitic coast. By 
the way Mr. Cutting told you that most of my work was school work, and 
the commission has asked for the distribution of time, and they have sent you a 
list of the out-of-town work. Now, it happens to be the out-of-town work and 
that was done by the training-school men that are now being patronlz^ In their 
references. I went out to the Pacific coast and It was I that got the Itenver 
survey the Isis Angeles survey, and the Portland survey. And while I was 
out there I had letters from superintendents and other men hi the country say¬ 
ing there had been a eoiifereuce In Philadelphia in which was planned a cam¬ 
paign to get the bureau’s support. 
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Lnter In the summer Mr. Rockefeller aske<l me to come down to talk about 
some of this publleit.v, and In the conversation he said, “•wi are making a per¬ 
sonal light on Mr. Maxwell.” I said, “ Where? ” He said, “ You have said thhi 
and said this and that.” I says, “ Let’s see.” There were about 20 cards he 
had and there wasn’t a personal reference on any one of them. And when I got 
through with them I said to Mr. Rockefeller, “ Mr. Rockefeller, what has hap¬ 
pened is that we have stilted the facts imiicrsonally; It has sunk home; and 
hecau.se these facts disclose work which you do not like you have made a per¬ 
sonal conclusion from It.” 

In the course of that conversation I said to Mr. Rockefeller over and over 
again, “ They say they are going to get our tinancial supiKirt,” when he .said, 

” I have never heard anything of It,” and I replied, “ Tlmt is natural; hut your 
secretary has heard of It.” That was lu August, nearly a year before this whole 
thing came up. 

(lhairuian W-iLsti. Trot'. Commons, did you imvc some questions? 

Commissioner Commoxs. What have been your relations with Mr. Cleveland 
since the bureau started? 

Pr. Au,kn. Tliey have been extremely intimate. I knew him in Chicago , 
and In Philadelphia, and I asked him to serve on the original committee that 
maile the report aliout school affairs—he made tlie report, tlie greater part of 
It; I did not. Mr. Cutting signd it and it is that document that is the founda¬ 
tion of these enmities we speak of. We wi're extremely intimate. 

Comml.ssioner CoiiJiONs. AVhen did your first disagreement arise, and on 
what grotind? 

Dr. .ti.LEN. The first disagreement arose—I will tell you the conclu.slon of it, 
and then I will go hack if you wish. The last words of the disagreement were, 
“Cleveland, if a million men”—we wiue standing at Tliirty-third Street and 
Broadway—“ if a. million men were to come to me and tell me on their honor 
that F. A. Cleveland was pus.syfootiug around with Ihe trustees and talking 
and gossiiiing ahout the ollice Imsiuess, I would have told the millionth man lhat 
it could not ho true.” We never hail any disagreement until the whole thing 
was over; and he had had conversations with the trustees and all sorts of 
things had haiqHmed that I ni'ver heard ahout. 

Commissioner Commons. What date was that? 

Dr. Ai.lkn. Notliing that I knew was a disagrwment haiipened until I came 
back from Wisconsin. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. AVlmt date? 

Dr. Allen. Well, in the week prohahly somewhere between .\i)ril—we had 
two disagreements. Well, they are a mailer of r(*cord. fortunately, and I have 
the records hei-e whicli show what they were and the issues involved; and they 
were after 1 had gone out to Wisconsin. .\ow. if you mean hy “ disagree¬ 
ment,” if we dlisagreisl as to method- 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat is what I mean—on method and policy of Ihe 
bureau. 

Dr. Allkn. Mi'll, I thought .you meant personal disagreement. Now, I have 
very few' friends I have not disagreements with as to methods; but nothing 
that you and I would not have, talking about the time of day or at luncheon, 
until this thing haiipened. tVe had exehangi'd memoranda In—I suppose it be¬ 
gan In—February, 1914. The diKtor disagreed about the national commis¬ 
sion upon efficiency and economy. I felt that if it had told the public more it 
wouhl have bad more success. I raised the money for one public campaign to 
secure funds for It from Congress at the time the thing was on. I told one of 
our men that I believed with .$10,000 a year used in telling the public what 
we already knew about these things, we could accomplish more in regard to 
national efficiency than with a quarter of a million dollars the way Dr. Cleve¬ 
land’s commission hud beiui spending it on scientific municipal research. It 
took about five minutes for that sort of thing to get to my colleague; and 
before I knew it this thing was a matter of offense and had been reported to 
the board as a serious difference. 

Commissioner Commons. Did Mr. ffieveland send in his resignation on ac¬ 
count of a dispute with you? 

Dr. Allen, Yes; as It has been Introduced in evidence. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Cleveland mentioned this morning. I think, it 
Is In that published statement, Mr. Cleveland- 

Dr. Almn. Well, he sent It, yes; but that is only a part of It. No one could 
have gathered- 
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Commissioner ComiON.s. What date \vn.s that resignation? 

Dr. Allen. I thlnPlt was in March. I hope you will ask for It, by the way, 
heeaose it says some things that I think, as long as this is on the record, ought 
to be in. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, it has l)oen inentlone<l l)y Mr. Cleveland tids 
morning. I am sorry you did not hear it; you miglit liave made tlie con- 
m-ctlon- 

Dr. Alijsn. I got the connection. I know it. I liave got the thing liere, I 
think. 

, Commissioner Commons. The question l.s what are tlie circumstances re¬ 
garding his resignation at that time, and what was your relation to it? 

Dr. Allen. The resignation was tlie result of something tiuit he had not 
explained to me, and I and others in tlie office diil not know to exist, and it 
was a part of tills campaign tliat I have ndorred to us a lirivate conference 
with board moiuhers aliout difficulties that I did not know existed. 

Commissioner Commons. Were they or not personal differences or differences 
of policy as between you and him? 

Dr. Allen. So far as I know, they were entirely differences of ivdicy. 

Commissioner Commons. And what were tlie policies? 

Dr. Allen. The fundamental difference of jHilicy had to do with tlie training 
of men in the school for public service. 

Conmilsslouer Commons. And what was his imsitlon on that question? 

Dr. Allen. Well, they were several, lie proposeii, for example, that every 
man we took in slionld spend six months on what was called scientific research, 
six months as a staff iiieralier and six months in the office. My answer was that 
the seientifie worit should he done iiy the colleges liefore the man came to us; 
that ive ought not to take a man whom we could not exiiei t to do the scientific 
work. That uiy idea of training a man was not to go and let him get lost 
six months on some scientific study that nobody would supervise or know about, 
but to put him on tlie jump up against something to-day, .something different 
this afternoon, and sonietliing different next week so that we would find out 
if there ivas a .vellow streak in him, or if tliero was not a yellow streak so 
that we might find out tlie weak or the strong points and quickly size the man 
up and find whether he was the man who could do our kind of work. And with 
regard to the oflice, 1 told liiin that many of our men conlil get iu six hours 
all they could get 1u six moutlis from our otlloe. 

I ho|ie you will call for the exchange of memoranda, liocanse it does have 
an important iiciirlng on the foundation question. 

If Mr. KocUefe'Icr had liked this pulillcity, if he had wanted the sort of things 
that were lieiiig done in the schools, tlie rest of this thing would have lieeii 
entirely different. 

Commissioner Commons. Did he difngree with you upon any other subject 
of .policy—Mr. Cleveland I am sjieaking of now. 

Dr. Ai.ijon. Yes. Will you ask tlie sergeant-at-arms if he can find onlslde 
somewhere-—I liad all timt stuff riglit lieri^—tlie Cleveland memoranda. 

(Here envelope of papers handed witness. See Alien exlilbit.) 

There was the question of assigning men to jiiiWic officials. That was one. 
In the original annouiiceinent of the training school we had letters from a 
number of men and in the orlgliinl announcement that pm ticnlar class of work 
was featured. 

It was published in accordance tvltli tliat idea, and we have letters from Air. 
McAneny, Mr. 1‘renderga.st. Mr. Miteiiol, and Mr. Kosdick, nil suggesting thby 
would like that kind of relation; and it is true that Mr.- 

Commissioner Commons (Interrupting), What else? I have a memorandum 
from one of my colleagues asking me to shut down; but I have- 

Dr. Allen. It is all clear on the record, and I hope you will call for it all. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the other point of disagreement between 
you? 

Dr. Allen. That Is one of them. 

Commissioner Commons. What other than training .schools, putilielty and 
what else? 

Dr. Allen. No ; publicity 1 was not aware of until I beard that statement yes¬ 
terday, that there was a serious difference ns to puWIcity, because at that time 
all the publicity was going over his de.sk, as did these objectionable things, and 
I had no—^there was no liidleiition at the office. 
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Commissioner Commons. What was the other point o£ dlSferenee at that 
time? 

Dr. Alien. Well, I wSs very anxious to have staff meetings and have them 
freiiiicntly. We did not get those. And he j)romlsed to have them, but we 
did not have them. 

Commissioner Commons. What else was there? 

Dr. Allen. The division of labor; we asked for—he asked for a division of 
labor, and I was veiy glad to have It, I have the memorandum here showing 
that although we divided, the division was on the basis of my carrying most 
of the labor of the pressure sort, that had to do with getting things off our desk. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the other question of difference? 

Dr. Allen. Well, If he has tostilied to any, why don’t yon ask me if it Is so? 
I don’t know; I will answ(>r anything—I didn’t know that the.se personal mat¬ 
ters would- 

Commissioner Co.\rMONS. I have not made a memorandum. 

Dr. Allen (continuing). Would justify your commission’s attention; but I 
am very glad to go into them if they are relevant. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, I think the rest of it can be answered by sub¬ 
mitting his testimony to you. 

Chairman W.m.sit. That Is all; thank you. Doctor. Ton will be excused. 

Dr. Alijsn. May I put just two things into the record? 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Dr. Allen, fine is a letter from Mr. Wlckersham with regard to enemies; 
three lines: “ You can not expect to turn the light In on abuses without evoking 
screams of protest. Sonietlnios.a man’s best credentials are furnished by the 
catalogue of his enemies.” 

The particular card that gave .so great offense last year was a card in which 
my colleague was ns much interested as I, calling attention to the fact that our 
reform friends, the hoaial of estimate, had appointed as cliief official examiner a 
specialist in tlie Irish drama, and that led to a member of our board protesting, 
and an ofllcer announced to his staff that there would be no more publicity, 
and there has not been very much since. 

The second thing I want to put in the record is a report that was made by 
the—about the General Education Hoard’s ofllcer acting for Mr. Kockefeller 
upon tlie educational activities of the bureau of municipal research and the 
bureau’s answer. Tlie essence of the report is that if it is possible—these are 
the two reports—that if it is possible for an organization with the methods used 
to circulate privately or publicly the kind of statement that is made in this 
report and based on a lack of evidence represented by this report, if that Is 
iwsslble—and our trustees agreed with us about that—and here is the answer 
of Mr. Cutting to the blackguarding statement ns unjust and iinrtlcularly 
cruel in reference to the men who have done wonderful work in different parts 
of the United State.s. If it is possilile to do that there is almost nothing that It 
Is not possible to do in the name of the foundation for the welfare of man¬ 
kind, and I want to speak of that in the record. 

Chairman AVai.sh. They are before the board. 

(Three printed pamphlets referred to and presented by Dr. Allen at this 
point as exhibits are entitled, resriectivoly, “The Educational Activities of the 
Bureau of Municipal Re.search of New York; a Report to the General Education 
Hoard,” by Abraham Flexner; “Regarding the Educational Activities of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School for Public Service; Mr. 
Cutting’s Reply to Mr. Flexner’s Report to the General Education Board”; 
“ Six Years of Municipal Research for Greater New York. Record for 190ft- 
1911,” publlsheil by the Bureau of Mimicipul Itesearch, 261 Broadway.) 

Chairman W.vlsh, There are witnesses here whom, on account of the lack of 
time, we are unable to cull. And I want to say that at a later date In New 
York probably there wilt be an additional hearing, of which public announce¬ 
ment will be made, or the witnesses will be called at a hearing which will later 
be scheduled In Washington, D. 0. 

Also, the Investigators of the commission will call upon certain of the wit¬ 
nesses for written statements In answer to questions. The hearing will now 
stand adjourned without day. 

(Thereupon at 1.08 o’clock p. m., Saturday, February 0, lOl.’l, an adjournment 
was bad sine die.) 
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f’KiLADEtfliiA. January 26, 11113. 

CllAIKMAN iNDUSTniAL EeXATIOKS CoMMITTKE. 

New loj-fc City. 


Dear Sib; According to the newspapers there have been some imiiortant 
business Interests examined by yonr commission, but It seems to me that testi¬ 
mony such as Is given by capitalists at large and those representing big busi¬ 
ness Is always directed to finding a “cure” instead of treating of the 
■ ■** disease,” which has ever existed between capital and labor. The differences 
will always exist so long as jiresent conditions e.xlst, even though the differences 
may be mitigated to some extent. When the Clayton antitrust laws were being 
prepared, I carefully went over the rough drafts and subudttcd my views In 
redrafts and amendments to Senator Newlauds. ch.'ilrmaa, having the prepara¬ 
tion of these laws in hand, and I pointed out to him at that time that while 
'the laws could Im made excellent for their intended purimse. they did not hit 
the nail on tlie head. They did not reach the seat of the trouble. 

I have advocated for many years that the trouble which exists, and will 
ever exist under the present sy.steni, lies In the fact that there Is no restriction 
on capital engaged in interetate commerce for exorbitant, or what we may 
call usurious profits, while on the other hand, the working classes are domi¬ 
nated by their employers. No matter how high wages may be placed, the cost 
of living keeps increasing at a more rai)id rate, and this Is augmented by the 
natural increase in education and refinement of the working classes, who 
expect more of the comforts which they see surrounding the classes who are 
more successful In life. 

After 40 years of constant association with c<inx(rations and those Interested 
in corporations, backed by a more or Ics.s personal experience In these mat ters, 
and also by the preparation of thousiinds of contracts for such corporations, 
It Is my opinion that the whole trouble lies In the unr'e.strlete<l usurious profits 
possible by use of capital. There is no rea.sou whatever for limiting the use 
of money on a mortgage to 6 per cent and making it a iicnal offense to charge 
7 I)er cent, while permitting the same money to lie juggled in commercial 
enterprises, and by credits enabled to make a return of I.OIK) per cent. 

The Massachusetts Investigations under the insurance act seemed to show 
that manufacturers make at least 4(H) per cent on the cost of the materials 
entering In manufactures, whereas lalior is only paid at about the rate of the 
cost of the materials entering into the manufacture. It would appear therefore 
that capitalists were obtaining three times more for the use of their money 
which enters Into the cost of mamifaclured articles than they allow for the 
men who do the work. Corporations are undoubtedly entitled to a reasonably 
largo return because of the risks inchlent to general business, but this should 
not be unrestricted, because a foolish loan might cause the loss of the loaned 
money Just ns well ns a foolish business ventui-e bast'd upon an attempt to 
secure exorbitant profits. After a very careful investigation of different cor- 
lioration float..tlons based upon growing businesses. It appears that If a 
corporation were permitted to make 25 per cent net pi'ofit on the actual 
capital Invested without any restriction as to the cost of oiieratlon for Its 
plant and workmen. It could grow in enormous proixirtions by reinvesting Its 
surplus each year into new capital; and .vet at all times there would be a, 
constant tendency to better the situation of its workers, as It would have no 
object whatever In making more than its allowed net profits except for the 
Improvement of its plant and, may be, of Its emiiloyees. This plan whm 
worked out shows that the tendency would be to Increase the skill of the 
employee to lower the price of manufactured goods for the public, and to 
constantly Increase the production of goods In fair competition, all of which 
Inures to the benefit of the workers and the public, with more than a handsome 


proni: lo tne luuuuiuciuiwi. 

As professionnl men, if taken collectively, can not make more than $1,000 
a year per man, and as these are the educated people of the country^ there 
should he a restriction to adaries for officers which would prevent a larger 
salary to a corporation doing interstate business than $2,000 per year. 

A system like this would work nutomatioully and eliminate all necessity for 
unions, strikes, and all the evils growing out of such matters: it would bring 
the workers and the managers closer together; it would increase legitimate 
and hejilthy competition, and would ever tend to lower prices: no matter how 
high tariffs were placed, unfair advuuhiges against the public could not be 
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taken thereby; and thtfuioutia^d and o*fe frauds nRainst the public by cnpltnll!!- 
Ing, unvaluable allesed assets would be eliminated. We, would not have to 
consider State iustitutlels for t||e Interstate business, as the big business 
and State concerns would Jiave to fall in line, as they could not e-vist unless 
they did so. 

laiws which would restrict interstate commerce bnslnea.s, whether confined 
solely to cori»ratfons or to Individuals also, In the manner above outlined, 
would unquestionably solve the constant unrest of the employees and auto¬ 
matically Improve the general conditions of the country without restricting big 
business even though It might prevent multimillionaires being made over night, 
laws for carrying out this plah will certainly come to pass sooner or later, bul"* 
naturally they will never be advocated by such men who come before you, ' 
, representing capital. ^ * 

These thoughts. I believe, are matters which should not be lost sight’ of, 
and I submit them for your consideration. 

Ilespectfully, 

H. M. Hurtkb. ■* 


STATEMEHT OP ME. CHAEtES BUXTON GOING. 

Tile fundamental question before ttie commission, as T understand it to ire 
submitted to me, is briefly this: Whether under the present system of coriwrate 
organization wltli tliousamls of widely scattered stockholders, and with em¬ 
ployees who may be without any organization or representation, it is possible 
to provide maclilnery whlcli will insure the maiutenani’e of proper labor condi¬ 
tions and the equitable dlstrlbnfioii of the iiroduets of industry. 

The answer, still more briefly, is that it is ]sissilile only by the acceptance 
of true Ideals in live philosophy of botli employees and cmployevl, and by the 
u.se of intelligent and efliclent policies of administration and management. 

These Ideals and ivolicles can 1 h‘ estalvlisliisl only tlirougli the moral pressure 
of enlightened public opinion. Tlie lioiie of the situation lies in the fact tliat 
this opinion is at work, and tliat both Us ivower and its results are increasing 
visibly. W'e cun not lioiic for Immedlaie and universal success any more than 
we can hope for In-stant universal goodness, or peace, or beauty. But, in spite 
of many and sometinw's violent uphoavnls that sovnn to surge the other way, tin' 
history of the last 20 years at least, so far as the attitude and conduct of 
American corporations Is concerned, is one of steady spread and growth of the 
spirit of the fair deal and of continual striving for a bettor understanding of 
the science and art of management. 

My work for tlio last l.t years or more has compelled me to focus attention 
upon these inoveinont.s, and so far as thi.s observation goes the advances in 
what is really a great social and oconomlc evolution have much more than 
-offset Jibe losses due to the extraordinary epoch of expansion, of industrial con- 
gastlon.^and llnariclal centralization tbrougli wivicli we linve been passing, 
.(^dltsti^ has had to cope with this tremendous, nlnvost overwhelming tendency 
■tmvard coalescence into larger and larger units, rolling up, to quote a famllinr 
figure, like a snowball. The same forces are setm at work in the Nation, the 
State, in our polltieiil institutions, in .society. In tlie school. Everywhere we 
have the same problem. Kor example, we may see the life-savers along our 
coast doing inunen,sely valuable and very hazardous service for meager pay 
and discarded witliout pension when they are superanmiatetl. W'e may see mall 
carriers, great and small, compelled to carry enormous added burdens of parcel 
po.st without corapeasatlon. We may see teacher mothers dlsmls.sed for 
“ neglect of duty." Toward all these things we are In much the same relation 
ns that In which the stockholder stands to the Individual employee. But Gov¬ 
ernment administration evidently does not of itself enable us to make our 
individual Just Impulses bring proper treatment to Individual employees. How 
are we going to keep track of the Indivlduid unit, the individual life, and see 
that it has Its place in the sun? Industry has been trying as hard, I think, as 
any other province of human activities to And the answer. The same answer 
is given everywhere—organization. But organization must be adapted In its 
form to the purpose desired, it must be energized by true ideals and i^nclples, 
and It must be provldwl with the Ivest methods ami devices. It Is as yet 
deficient In all these direction.s. 

The significant thing, however. In American Industrial development. In the 
last quarter century has been the earnest Inquiry after, and the earnest luteacbr 
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ing and growing acceptance of, better ^tleal-s atxt bettlF priiiclplew of conduct, 
better metlMMls of management, and better devices for carrying them foto 
effect This is perhaps what Miss TarbelUmeant I# the “ silent revolntfon.” 
8o far as my rtwservatlon gties it has scarcely taken lUe form of a revohition, 
but decidedly it has not been silent 

There seems to have been, however, a distinct turning point early in the 
last decade of tlie nineteenth century. Ju.st almut Ihe time when we saw on 
one side the keenest and in some Instances the worst of activities of trust 
building there appeared on the other side new, or at Iea.st newly active, itw>vc- 
ments directed toward Improving the csimlitlop or the drcmnstances of the 
''Wilvidual worker, and especially toward preserving the individuality widcli 
\the factory system first began to diminish, and the modern Indu-strial system 
•threatened to destroy entirely. 

* This movement so fur as tlio employee is concerned showed at the outset* 

• two very definite phases. 

The fii*st was concerned with general conditions of living and working— 
'with the provision of proper lighl, heat, ventilation, sanitation, very often foml, 
and opportunities for rest and medical attention. Tills was known at first ns 
“ welfare work.” It was not altogether altruistic in its motives. It was often 
frankly undwtaken simply Isjcause of (lie Ix'lief that the worker who is well 
nourished and surrounded by good Uglit, good air, and good hygienic contli- 
tions cun do ladter work and is a more profltalfie asset tlmn one wlio is ill-cariMl 
for; but even if selfislmess had its p.art at the outset a better morality crei>t in, 
Tlie standards of “ reasomible working conditions” were gradually clmngi il. 
Twenty-five years ago the e.stulilislimcnt with well-equippivi sanitary wash 
roora.s, re.st rooms, lunch rooms, recreational facilities, wa.s a show place, and 
in the minds of old-time managevs, a freak. Now the insanitary shop ts on 
the defensive, and has no defense, even tbmigli, deiilorably, we must acknowl¬ 
edge that it yet exists in unfortunately large numbi^rs. 

Tlie second pliaso, and tlie one toward wliicli my study lias been cliietly 
tllrected, was the practical one of presenting methods by wliidi tlie distribution 
iiml tile priKluets of industry should be alUa-ed to tlie advantage of tlie worker,' 
and especially to the advantage of the worker who would cooperate in reducing 
the wastes of- Industry. It niipeared to some of the most earnest and practical 
investigators of the manufacturing iirolilem tliat progressive Increases of wages 
very soon led around the circle to an increase of prices and an iiicreii.se in the 
cost of living, so that the wage worker eonld buy no more with the larger pay 
envelope than he formerly bouglit willi tlie smaller one. 'flic employaf, on tlie 
other liand, under rising competition, found the cost of doing business con¬ 
stantly rising and at tlie end of tlie year bad diminished profits and tes,s encoiir- 
ageineiit to carry on or expand his Imsiness. 

So, while the trust promoter entered tlie field on tlie one side, iiroclaiining ids 
imperfectly sound doctrine of tlie economy of consolidation, the indnstriulj. 
engineer entered on the otlier willi the jK'rfectly sound doctrine of reducjfnfTyie 
cost of production, not by harder worit, Imt by more intelligent work, l^-,bmior 
directed work, by work of wIilcli less should he wnsteil in overcoming prewifti^ 
able dlltlculties, and of dividing fills saving Iietween the worker, tlie employer, 
and tlie customer. This meant a larger volume of proilncfion at lower prices, 
wltli higher wages, and better profits, out of wliicli more industries miglit be 
tlnanceil. 

This is, briefly, five conscientious aim and the earnest piaijei't of the efficiency 
movenient and of the advocates of .science in management. Out of their study 
and practice has been built by degrees, liut wltli increasing rapidity, a new pro¬ 
fession, indttstriul engineering, wliicli is becoming as definite in its outline and 
ns certain in its principles ns the loiig-recognized liranches of the profession. 
It has its differences of school of sect, as other sciences have, but it shows 
constantly increasing agi'eement on fundamental doctrines accepted by ail 
practitioners. 

Perhaiw the first point of agreement is that ordinary “ old-ltno ” managentent 
wlii not serve under modern conditions to carry tlie purpose of the executive 
faithfutly ami intact down to the operative or to carry the needs of tlie opera¬ 
tive back to the executive. It will not serve even to assure the control of 
materials, ectutpment, and methods in the Job on which the operative is work¬ 
ing. TWe are too many divisions and 8tibdivlslon.s all down the long tnrancli- 
Ing line, and the so-called military system of delegating authority from man¬ 
ager superintendent, from superfn^emleiit hi foreman, from foreman to 
sobboes, dees not assure in any way tliat character, conscience, skill, knowledge. 
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tact, special fitness for tlie work In linnU, will be distributed to each official In 
direct proportion to his authority. Many of the most Important decisions as to 
when and how work slmlrbe done,%s to choice of methods, choice of materials, 
use of ^ulpment, are left to the offhand decision of the worker In the rush and 
hurry of his work. Many of the matters that must affect the worker’s per¬ 
sonality and future are never brought to the attention or submitted to the 
decision of anyone above his Immediate boss or foreman, the lowest noncom¬ 
missioned oflicer In the organization. 

All the more advanee(,l methods, therefore, agree in the undertaking to estab¬ 
lish a secondary set of activities, interwoven wdth the old-line organization, 
leaving to the latter the simpler functions of authority and discipline, but cofh- 
mitting to this anpi)lementary force the provision of special skill, expert assist¬ 
ance In the peculiar problems of the work, care of machinery and conditl^s, 
maintenance of the well-being of the operative, observation of Individual merit) 
and provision of extra and Individual compensation corresponding to superior 
individual performance. Whether this Is (lone by the institution known as 
“ functional foremanship ” or whether It Is done by the establishment of special 
staff or whether it Is done under some application of the committee system, the 
purpose is the same. It Is to restore the individual status of the workman and 
to (>stablish definite channels, always open, by which he can receive special 
instruction and assistance in Improving his position, special protection against 
loss through struggling with obstacles beyoml ids control, and sixjclal recognition 
for his Individual achievement. 

ill these advanced methods of management are characterized nun’O or less 
clearly by most or all of four features. 

First. Analysis of existing conditions to find out exactly what is lieing done 
and to distinguish what is good and what is bad in the situation. 

Second. Standardization, whicli means generally tlie establishment so far ns 
Is practicable of the best conditions, the best equipment, and the best methods 
for doing the work in hand. 

Third. Instruction where neces.sary for tlie puiqiose of showing the operative 
Iiow to do the work in the most ellicient way, wliich means only the way involv¬ 
ing the least fatigue and the least unnecessary waste of time or material. It 
does not mean working any harder, but it means making what work is done 
count toward productive results. 

Fourth. Compensation; that is, an increase of the standard or established 
wage earnings proportionate to the increase of actual productive work 
accomplished. 

In;other words, the time or effort formerly lost in labor which, though it may 
have been equally fatiguing, produced no marketable result is now made prof¬ 
itable both to employer and employed—to the one In increased output and to the 
* other In increased wages. 

To establish and emiihasize these four features, again dependence is gen- 
jlaced on one major underlying idea. 

’IJhl^ys, that every piece of work sliall be planned as to method, equipment, 
■iMlitm'lals, etc., and scheduled ns to the time when it shall be done, the machine 
on which it shall be done, and the workman by whom it shall be done before 
the order to do it Is Issued, and tliat this planning shall be carried out by 
specially skilled persons, leaving to other and differently skilled persons the 
simplified duty of supervising tlie doing of the work. 

Secondary to this major Idea is the next most Imiairtant, that the duties of the 
planning and of doing must either be further subdivided among specialists, 
each taking entire charge of certain functions, or else must be fortified by the 
provision of Counseling exiierts, who do not themselves command but advise the 
officials who do. 

Engineers, managers, and thinkers who agree on the main proposition differ 
decidedly, even caustically, over the secondary ways and means by which the 
principal purpose Is to lie carried out. I am perfectly well aware of their 
differences, which are as blttiw and irreconcilable ns religious sectarian differ¬ 
ences or the quarrels between different schools of socialism. The Taylor group 
assert that to their system alone should the term scientific management be 
applied, and that nothing which does not accept Its complete ritual should be 
received Into the fellowship of the true liellevers. On the other hand stand 
the larger company of “free gospelers,” w’ho assert their faith In the same 
fundamentals but admit large latitude of practice, holding that the great object 
Is to bring more science Into management and that any methods which carry 
the Industrial world even a little way along that road are to that extent 
pralsewtnrthy. 
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I have been coneernedf however, with ngreementa rather than with Ulffer- 
encea, because where competing counselors agree we may take It almost tor 
granted we have located the truth; and the general agreement Is that to locate 
the losses and wastes which Impoverish both employer and employee, to 
uncover the facts which will lead to a fairer distribution of the protlucts of 
industry, to open to every worker that possibility of best self-development 
which Is the essence and aim of true democracy, to establish the physical, 
economic, and spiritual conditions under which industry can he made most 
profitable and at the same time most moral, we must recognize and incorporate 
Into our methods of management and administration these fundamentals: 

^Analysis of conditions, to determine the fads and possibilities. 

. Standardization, to Incorporate In our melliods of work the very be.st prac- 
«tice possible under the circumstances. 

.1 Instruction, to give each worker us quickly and easily as possible the benefit 
of "all the knowledge and experience acquired by bis prede<’essors. 

■ Compensation, to reward each man in proportion to bis effort and bis con- 
’’trlbutlou to the wealth of the world. 

Running rapidly over the principal wage and management plans which have 
been extensively adopted, these elementary features appear with diffei-iug 
degrees of emphasis. 

Even in the premium plan, widely fainilinr to workingmen and employers, 
and scarcely ever, perhaps, thought of as scientific, we certainly have analysis, 
to the extent of sei>nraling each job for Its Individual timing; we have stand¬ 
ardization, to the extent of agreeing upon some average time record as a rea¬ 
sonable mark for the next man to reach; we have instruction, to the extent, 
at least, of informing the man what his mates have done before; and we have 
compensation, in tl)e form of an addithm to his wage.s, equal generally to half 
the value of any time he may save. All the measures may be crude and 
Imperfect, but the germ of the idea is there. Eight has been let In on the 
conditions and influeuc’e is set at work by which the conditions are likely to be 
Improved, although no stated provision Is made for any activity other than the 
workman’s own skill and improvement of conditions that are within his control.' 

The premium plan aroused wide discussion, almost created a sensation, when 
It was put forth in 1891. I think the opposition wiUi which labor met it at 
first has been to a great exient relaxed, .and it has probably found wider 
acceptance than any other system, perhaps even than all others put together. 

Taylor’s differential piece rate, or double piece rate, first advocated in 1896, 
went a good deal further into the scientific study of conditions sutsoiimUjjg 
the worker; proposed a rate-fixing committee to supersede the simpler records 
or less careful guess of the foreman under the premium plan; also carried a 
very strong suggestion that the management must cooperate In looking after 
the condition of machlnei'y, the supply of tools, materials, and facilities for '• 
working, and other things by which the worker might be prevented from earn¬ 
ing a premium through causes beyond his control. It changed the basJB 
compensation from day wage to piece rate, and also Incorporated thjfkMjih 
feature of penalizing the worker who did not reach the standard outjifft tW- 
well as the happier one of increasing the compensation of the worker who 
did. It Is noteworthy, however, because it foreshadowed the system later 
expanded, highly systematized, and In many respects vastly bettered In the 
Taylor system of shop management, which has now appropriated to itself the 
name of “ scientific management.” 

In this latter system, as described In Taylor’s paper on Shop Management, 
In 1903, the duty of the management to provide good equipment and tools, to 
study out good methods, and to give the workman the best possible opportunl-' 
ties to use his skill and effort productively was immensely emphasized. It 
w'as declared that in place of “putting It up” to the superinteadeut or the 
foreman or the man to get out the job, the management should cooperate, their 
share of the work being at least half the total of the work Involved. Great 
stress was laid also upon Oio Importance of standardization, upon elementary 
time studies, upon recognition of fatigue, and the provision of rest periods as 
definitely fixeil as working times. A whole new scheme of organization was de¬ 
clared to be necessary, and a highly elaborated, or as it has sometimes been 
called, a highly ritualistic system, was described ns essential to the complete 
and continuous carrying out of the principles. Extra compensation to the 
employee took the form either of a higher piece rate or a specified bonus added 
to day wages. 

Just before Taylor’s Shop Management was published, however, another 
most notable contribution to the betterment of Industrial conditions was made 
88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-22 
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b; Mr. H. L, Gantt in the pnUicatlon ot his Bonus System. He ratber antkd- 
patcd Taylor in advocacy ot the advanced pianniDg and scheduling ot wo^ 
but the distinguishing feature of bis philoeephy is the definite provl^on made 
f<w indlvldnal instruction of each individual worker, so that he or she may see 
exactly how it is possible to perform the “ task ” and earn the increased pay. 
Second, even the learner or the worker who fails to aecomidlsb the prescribed 
task is assured of ruling day wages. These are a guaranteed minimum for 
each case, while the successful worker receives In addition an added percentage 
of the day wage. This additional bonus varies accortling to the cliaracter of 
the work, but is very ccanmonly 40 per cent. As under the premium plan, no 
one is compelled to ti?. He may work on in the old way If he so elects, but 
an opportunity Is made ami instmction is provided for those who fed their 
abillt.v to learn the better way and earn the higher wage. « 

In Emerson’s efficiency doctrines, which were first preached about five years 
after Ta,vlor’s S1 k)p Management was published, the emphasis is transferred 
from the system to the principles. The great economic importance of advanced 
planning and scheduling of work is recognized, standard eondltinns are adt^ted 
as part of the regular institutions, and the regular “line” of the organization 
Is supplemented by a staff of specialists, expert in the principal problems of 
the work and adequate to reach and help every worker. Indlvldvml per¬ 
formance Is recorded and efflcleney is measured, not Job by Job or even day by 
day, but over longer pcrlmls, either two we<“ks or a month, and is determine*! 
by comparing each individual worker’s output with the preiietermined standard 
output for the same period. Day wages are undisturbed, as in the Halsey and 
Gantt systems, but efficiency recompense takes tlte form of a premium added 
to the wages and graded on a sliding scale necor<liiig to the Individual record. 
It Is peculiar, however. In that some premium Is awarded even to those who 
do not reach the established standard. It begins, in fact, when a worker 
reaches even two-thirds of that standard, ami increases on a rising scale up to 
20 per cent added to wages of the standard worker. Perhaps, however, the 
most important thing ahout this efficiency philosophy of Emerson’s Is that It 
includes In Its foundathm principles mit only the plij sioal and technical matters 
characterizing scientific management, hut tlie mental and spiritual ones of 
right Ideals, the fair deal, common sense, conq^tent counsel, and discipline. 

Tims there seems to lue to have lieeii a steady progression upward in our 
understanding of good Industrial management. Halsey establishes, as betweim 
employer and employee, the Justice of gain sharing. Tn.vlor introduces the 
exact scientific determination of stamlards and the obltgatlon of the manage- 
mdht .to tSooperate in securing right conditions. Gantt elaborates the educa¬ 
tional features and opens wide the denKwratic opportunity for every man to 
realize the best that Is In him. Emerson Infuses the moral principles and shows 
that the whole movement Is hut jiart of a process ns wide ns the universe, 
responding to universal laws, and subject to the universal obligation to strive 
fer qffiqjency. 

T, am perfectly well aware that the application of science to management has 
be^ stQbbornly resisted by employers—not only those who adhere to the 
bartiarous policies of “ hire, drive, and fire,” but others more human who dis¬ 
trust new ideas. I know It has been and is opposed by labor, fearing it is 
some new scheme of exploitation hidden under a sop. Considering labor’s 
bitter experiences such opposition may be easily understood and met with 
sympathy and patient if earnest explanation. It should, however, be hammered 
home again and again that neither premium, bonus, nor efficiency scale, disturbs 
by a hair’s breadth the existing minimum or existing rate of wages. This may 
be and Is fixed by collective bargaining. Each of these scales merely opens the 
way to the maximum wage earnings each worker’s capacity can command. The 
newer advanced methods clear this way by bringing In the most highly skilled 
experts for the single purpose of removing obstacles and making the same effort 
by the worker proditce larger results in which he shares. 'Tliey are not plans 
for “speeding np,” they do not deixind upon exploiting the worker. The new 
responsibility arid duties they Impose rest rather on the management, and the 
prtffits they create come not out of labor, but chiefly out of better administration 
and better use of the same opportunities, materlats, and time. 

The proportion of the worker’s sharing In the gains Is for the present experi¬ 
mental. Perhaps, even probably. It should be larger. I believe tluit can be 
wort:ed out only as any other price Is determined—-by the free play of economic 
forces. But however large It may be, it can never he securely based on any¬ 
thing but such accurate measuremeut of the work against definite standards as 
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tbeM new systems provide. Large increase of returns, wlietlier to employer or 
employee, can come only from detecting ami correcting wastes of time, of 
skill, of materials, of facilities, of opi)ortunities wliUdi are hidden under the 
old-line system of organization and management. It is deplorable that the 
OiHfioeition of labor, arising I believe from mlHiindei-standlng, has given em¬ 
ployers so good and so often used an excuse for refusing to give these new 
principles and methods a trial, and for clinging to the old fallacies of low woge.s 
and strenuous foremanshlp. 

The world at large pays iu the end for everything—for wliat it gets and for 
what it wastes. It wastes enormously now for lack of knowletlge. If labor i.s 
the largest factor, in the scheme of things, labor is paying most of this loss. 
It must gain most from discovery and stoppage of the losses which these newer 
systems detect and disclose. 

I have not gone here into nine’s unit system, which is concerned almost 
wholly with railroad operation, nor into Carpenter’s or Knoeppel’s factm-y 
committee systems, because they deal with (he oiricers rather than the privates 
la the Industrial army, reaching the workman tlirongh Ids foreman. But tliey 
are nevertheless of much importance because of their effects in breaking down 
the lingering feudalism, or would-he feudalism, of the industrial system—in 
democratizing Industrial management to ttie limits to which democratization 
apparently can now advantageously go. 

Any effort to Introduce science into management—even a very little sciepce— 
Is praiseworthy, for science means only recognizing and working In accordance 
with the highest law aiul the greatest trutli. Even if we slioidd go no fiirllier 
than analysis, we should do for industry tmd each Industrial pltiut what tlds 
commission is doing for industry at large—open up realities, get at the facts, 
let in the light. Public opinion and the public conscience would go a long way 
toward doing the rest. 

Tlds statement—long for an answer, but all to<i brief for tin extiosition of 
the subject, I hope may make clear some reasons for thinking that the new 
and rapidly spreading science of iiianagement and administration will do mucli 
to s^ve tlio very diiiicnlty defimsl in tlic commission’s r|uestU«n—the tlldlculty 
of “Insuring the maintenance of proiwn- lidstr conditions ami tlie eiiuitable dis¬ 
tribution of ttie products of induslr.v." 


[Before the United States Coiiindssien on Industrial Ilelntlon.-, Februory, 1915.] 

Aithough now engaged mainly In nidvcrsiiy tencldng and In directing a pro-' 
fes.sionaI tralidng scliool, I assnine tliat It is ratlier because of my 18 year.s' con¬ 
nection with the charity organization society tliat you have invited me to appear 
here; and that the particular topic on wlilch you may want information or opin¬ 
ion from me is that relation, it any, between industry and the kind of phi¬ 
lanthropy which that society, and organized cliarity, generally, represents. 

If so, what I would like to point out especially Is that this socletv has been’ 
among the first and foremost to realize that poverty is largely due to IndtistrlStl 
maladjustments and that charity of Itself is no cure, and never cun be, for 
industrial evils. 

As recent and pertinent illustratioms. It may not be Inappropriate to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the secretary of tlie charity organization society was a 
member of that group of social workers and economists to whom Mrs. Harrlman 
referred in a recent newspaper Interview, on wliose initiative the President 
recommended, and Congress enacted, tlie law by wlilch the present commission 
was created; tliat I was chairman, in fact, of the Improvised committee which 
prepared a memorandum on the subject at the President’s request for use in 
his message, drafted ttie bill. Interested Senator Borah, ISepresentatlve—now 
Senator—Hughes, and Bepresentatlve—now Secretary—IVlIson, and others in 
the plan, arranged the hearings on the subject, and carried on an active cam¬ 
paign in Congress and in the country at large for the appointment of the com¬ 
mission. Dr. Lindsey, who was also in the service of the charity organization 
society as a member of the staff of the school of philanthropy, and myself de¬ 
voted a large part of our time for several months to securing this legislation, 
and this was done, of course, so far ns our jiart In It Is concerned, with the full 
knowledge and approval and In constant consultation with the president and 
central council of the society. I do not wish to be misunderstood. This commit¬ 
tee of economists and social workers would not, of course, claim any of the 
credit for the actual work of the commission, but only for its opportunity, for 
the fact of Its existence. 
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In the next place, It was one of the standing committees of the New York 
Charity Organization Society which conceived, planned, and carried through the 
Pittsburgh survey, concerning which Mr. Manly said In Washington In Decem¬ 
ber, 1913: 

“ Some five years ago the community was rudely awakened by the Pitts¬ 
burgh survey and shocked Into a realization that thousands of human beings 
were employed under conditions whlt-h required them to labor seven days a 
week. Public feeling was deeply arouse and calls for Immediate action for the 
correction of this evil were many and loud.” 

It will be admitted that Mr. Manly is a competent witness, not only because 
of his present relation to this commission, but because he was the expert of the 
United States Labor Bureau who, immediately after the Pittsburgh survey had, 
as he says, aroused public feeling on the subject, conducted an official and 
authoritative Inquiry into the steel industry which confirmed the findings of our 
survey. The general character and results of that survey are too well known to 
require discussion. 

A third evidence of the Interest which the society has long taken In industrial 
conditions and their relation to poverty, is the establishment and publication 
until some two years ago of the weekly periodical originally called " Charities,” 
then “ Charities and the Commons,” and now “ The Survey.” This periodical 
since October, 1912, has not been published by the charity organization society. 
It never has been the oflicial organ of the society as that phrase is generally 
understood. It never has been “controlled,” except by Its editors, and it has 
never since Its earliest days given particular attention to local relief work. 
Nevertheless, during the 15 years in which It was published by the society, we 
had full responsibility for it, moral and financial. 

For several years, before this change was made ns well as since, the Survey 
has given continuous and searching attention to industrial warfare and indus¬ 
trial peace, to evolutionary changes in Industry on the one hand and to mal¬ 
adjustments and adverse conditions on the other. This had been done fearlessly, 
without the .slightest reference to the Interests or investments of the directors, 
contributors, or members of the society which published It. While the l^tts- 
burgh survey was In progress and Its findings were being published, the name 
of Mr. J. Plerpout Morgan, who is supposed to have been an Important factor in 
the steel corporation, apt>eared on the periodical, ns required by State law, as 
the treasurer of the sociely which published It; and Mr. Andrew Carnegie was 
a contributor whose name appeared with the amount of his contribution each 
year In our published annual report. 

When the Survey published Us first careful and certainly idaln-spoken study 
of conditions In the mines and steel mills of Colorado—February 3, 1912—Mr. 
Itockefeller was a contributor to the society. I think it absolutely correct to say 
that no one In the office of the Survey cousldercd this fact or was expected to do 
so by the officers or central council of the society or, so far as we ever had any 
> evidence, by Mr. Rockefeller or his advisers. 

■Later, but while the Survey was slill published by the society—April 20, 
1912—a study was published of the actual operation of the board of conciliation 
In the anthracite coal Industry. In general the machinery established in 1903 
had maintained peace, but our study led us to believe that In certain particu¬ 
lars—six different points there were, I believe—It worked hardship to the 
miners. 

Subsequently the conciliation plan was modified to remove most or. all of 
these hardships, but what I wish to p<fint out is tliat prior to such change, as 
a result of our own Independent study, the grievances of the miners were 
brought before the general public, and their claims to a modification of the 
existing agreement supported In the periodical published by the society. In 
pursuance of our usual custom, we sent the manuscript of the article which we 
expected to publish to trade-union officials and also to officers of the coal and 
the coal-carrying companies—among others to Mr. Robert W. de Forest, who la 
vice president of the Central Railway of New Jersey. We thought that the 
fact that Mr. de Forest Is also president of the society and was chairman of the 
committee In charge of the Survey should not prevent our getting his criticism. 
Ills only suggestion was that we should get the criticism of a gentleman to 
whom we had In fact already sent It and whose criticisms we had. 

The Instances which I have cited are entirely typical of the freedom from 
external control and the moral support which the editors of the Survey always 
received from organized charity with which they were officially associated. 

1 would like next to mention our discussion In Charities-and the Commons 
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and In the Survey of endowments nnd foundations. The subject was first taken 
up seven years ago in an editorial on July 6, 1907, entitle<l the “ Danger of 
Kndowments.” Speaking of the Sage Foundation, the General Education 
Board, and the Carnegie pension fund for college teachers, we said, If I may be 
permitted to read the concluding sentences: 

“ The brutal power of concentrated wealth is ever present In these endow¬ 
ments. If u.sed Judicially, wisely, with breadth of sympathy, with sufficient 
safeguards against abuse and incidental Injury, they may be In all ways benefi¬ 
cent. If used carelessly, with class prejudice, or personal favoritism, or In 
disregard of the social effects of making or withholding grants, then neither 
the gocKl Intentions of the donors nor the possible balance of good accomplished 
will prevent their becoming also malefactions to the extent of their misuse.” 

I believed then and I believe now that the present trustees of these funds 
are intelligent and public-spirited men, who conceive their trust In a broad 
national sense. I believed then nnd believe now that If these trustees cense to 
do this and use their funils in such a way as to discourage honest research, 
or to encourage the dissemination of particular views on such subjects ns the 
tariff, or control of corporations, trade-unionism, or socialism, merely because 
these views are acceptable to the founder or to the trustees, they would at 
once forfeit any claim to be considered philanthropic or educational Institu¬ 
tions; and that the democracy of that time, whenever it may come, will find 
some appropriate way to deal with such abuses. 

However, w'hon the Hockefeller Foundation was proposed, some three years 
later, and a bill for its Incorporation was pending In Congress, we subjected 
that measure to a searching criticism, which was followed by prolonged illscus- 
slon and the ultimate withdrawal of the bill. While I have always regretted 
that the foundation did not obtain its charter from Congress, rather than from 
a State legislature, I have had no reason t<i regret the criticism. Endowments 
in perpetuity, managed by closed corimratlons, accumulating either simple or 
compound Interest as the directors may please, seemed to me then and seem 
to me now contrary to the spirit of American institutions nnd fraught with 
possible danger. 

The bill as originally introduced in Congress very properly provided for 
annual reports with financial statements. The charter later obtained from the 
State of New York does not, 1 believe, contain this provision. The bill in Its 
original form made the charter subject, ns Federal charters always are made 
subject, to alteration, amendment, or repeal at the pleasure of Congress. I 
tliought these two safeguards, valuable as they are, did not go far enough. In 
tlie Survey of March 12 nnd of March 2G, 1910, and again on January 14, 1911, 
Ibis last article written after Mr. Hockefeller had caused the bill to be nmende<l 
so as to Incorporate some of our suggestions In a mo<llfied form, I gave reasons 
for believing that the public should have a voice in the selection of trustees; 
that the Indefinite increase of endowments through the accumulation of income 
should be prevented; and that there should even be provision for the gradual 
expenditure of any given endowment, principal nnd interest, within a 8pe<Ufled 
period. The proposed charter then pending in Congress, as amended, though 
the amendments did not go quite so far as I had suggested, was, I believe, the 
most enlightened nnd progressive proposal ever made before a legislature for the 
management of a great foundation. If enacted it would have created a prec¬ 
edent of the greatest valuq nnd Influence. 

The necessity and desirability for public control of foundations Is one of the 
subjects on which Mr. de Forest, the president of the charity organization so¬ 
ciety, and myself have not fully agreed. His opinion is that the reserved right 
to amend the charter includes in effect all of the other restrictions, and that It 
Is therefore useless to specify them. Mr. de Forest never offered the slightest 
objection to my stating my own views as frequently and emphatically as I 
liked, but In order to prevent any mistaken Inference that I was speaking for 
him also—since we were Intimately associated In many ways—he made a brief 
statement of his own views, which you wdll find In the Survey of January 14, 
1911. We published several communications on the subject, reprinted one or 
two editorials from the New York Times replying to our own, and also reprinted 
from the Congressional Kecord the statement by Mr. Starr J. Murphy, taking 
up the points In which we had suggested that the charter be amended. 

If It Is decided that It comes within the province of the commission to make 
recommendations on this subject, my suggestions would be tliat Petlernl char¬ 
ters are to bo encouraged rather than State charters; that, after the donor’s 
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death, or before with the donor’s consent—and I think the donor ahotdd'bave 
the right to choose his own trustees during his tltettme if he so desires—the 
Government should have a voice in tlie selection of trustees as vacancies occur; 
that annual reports with financial statements, and an opportunity to audit and 
test such statements, should be Insisted upon; that the accumulation of Income 
should be prevented, subject, of course, to reasonable latitude as to working 
balances at the end of the year; and that there might be some legid limitations, 
as in the case of savings banks, over the character of the investments. I think 
that public supervision and participation Is justified not only by the exemption 
from taxation, which should be continued as long as any educational, religious, 
and charitable enterprises are exempted, but also by the legitimate public 
Interest in the results of their activities. Such supervision and participation 
should not be hostile or hampering, but, as iu the case of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution or the American Red Cros.s, sympathetic and beneflcial. I do not 
believe that It would discourage large gifts for public purjioses, but, on the 
contrary, that It would encourage them. If there Is any one thing wtdch Is 
likely to deter a generous modern giver from establishing a foundation for a 
particular purpose, it is doubt as to the possibility of fore.seelng future nee<ls, 
a lurking fear lest the good he would do may become an unintended injury, or 
at least less beneficial tlian he intended. It lie is assured that tlie future 
generations will be free to change the terms of his bequest to meet their needs 
as they see them, not only in case of extreme absurdity but gradually by actu¬ 
ally sharing the responsibility for its administration, tliis will, I think, act 
reassuringly by the removal of the ground of such doubts. 

If such su{>ervisiou were to become political control, or arbitrary interfer¬ 
ence with the free exercise of proper discretion liy trustees wltliin their own 
province, the result would undoubtedly be to discourage such gifts. Tlie pos¬ 
sibility of hostile public control has no doubt already liad such effect in some 
instances. Any recommendations as to public supervision and representa¬ 
tion should therefore be so framed as to make It clear that It Is not intended 
to divert trust funds from legitimate public purjioses or from the particular 
purposes wliich the donor intends, if siicli purposes are consistent with the 
public welfare. 

Something can be said in favor of the radical proposal that perpetual en- 
rlowments should cease altogether, and that ail donations or bequests for social 
and philanthropic purposes should be on a plan by wliich within a given 
period—fifty or a hundred years—principal and interest must be expended. 
If It were a mere question of advising an individual donor, I would not hesi¬ 
tate to urge this form of bequest, Viut t do not believe that there is justification 
for restrictive legislation in this direction. I’erpetuid endowments in educa¬ 
tion on the whole seem to have justifieil llieiiiselves. We can not say that ex¬ 
penditures of the principal over a term of years might not linve brought even 
better results, but until further experimeiit.s liuve been made iu that direc¬ 
tion a conservative policy of public supervision and participation would seem 
bet\pr than any legislative restriction of the life or tlie amount of endow¬ 
ments. 

The charity organization society a dozen years ago establislted a committee 
on the prevention of tuberculosis. 'J'liis committee in Us earliest years gave 
particular attention to the industrial aspects of the disease, pointing out the 
particular trades In which It is most prevalent and the conditions in tliose 
trades which were believed to be responsible for the excess. The committee 
eatablished close relations «1th -the Central Fetlerated Union, and Issuetl edu¬ 
cational leaflets bearing the joint imprint of lioth their committee on sanlta- 
tlcm and our own. We worked for the establishment of hospitals and sana¬ 
toria, for better factory laws and better housing conditions, and insisted on 
the bad effects of low wages and high rents as causal factors In this disease 
of the masses. 

Even earlier we had a tenement-house committee, which secured a new 
and more radical tenement-house law and n municipal department to enforce 
its provlrtwis. 

Earlier’ still, before my own connection with the society, the plan was 
Inaugurated for a provident loan society, a pawnshop for making loans on 
pawn pledges at half the legal rate of Interest. This agency, although OTgan- 
Ized by our society and still electing each year one director on the nomination 
of the society, has been from the beginning—ns the Survey is now—because 
of the character of Its work, entirely Independent In Its operations. It has 
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been 'an important influence in keeping in check by competition tlie un- 
qnestionable abuses and extortions of the oid-tinie pawnshops. 

The subject of a minimum wage is now under ins'estigation by a legislative 
commission in this State. I l)ave personally appeared before that commission 
in advocacy of a legal minimum wage to be fixed by special boards in particular 
industries and localities whenever the conditions are found to be such as to 
make it necessary. 

I have consistently supported child labor legislation, workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion and insurance, the prohibition of manufacturing in tenements wliere fac¬ 
tory conditions can not be maintained because botli otticiul inspection and ti'ade- 
unlon influence are absent. 

The elimination of strikes and lockouts, boycotts and black lists, by the 
elimination of their causes, the maintenance of jnst and mutually satisfactory 
relations between employing corporations and wage earners, is a problem of 
tlie greatest interest to the cliarity organization society, as to all social agen¬ 
cies. If the coinniisslon solves it you will de.scrvG eternal gratitude from all 
of us. The poverty directly due to industrial controversies is not iierliaiw as 
extensive as that due to some otiicr causes. But it is least excusable. 


STATEMENT OF ME. CHAELES 0. HEYDT. 

[In response to questionnaire submltleO by rniteU Stales CnniinUsloti on Industrial Hela- 

tlons. Feb. 1. 1915.1 


20 Bho.idway, 

AVir York, February 1, 1915. 
United States CojiirT.ssioN ox Ixdfstriat, TvEeatioxs, 

New York City. 

(Attention of Mr. W. H. Allen.) 

Dear Sir: As requested in your letter of .Tamiary 30. I submit Iierewlth 
answers to the questionnaire which you inclosed. Part C of question 10 is not 
clear and I am unable to answer it. I sliall lie glad to supply any further in¬ 
formation required regarding my connection witli tlie Uockefeller Foundation 
or witli Mr. Rockefeller. 

Very truly, 

ClIARI.E.S O. Heydt. 

Question 1. Please give correct name and place of residence. 

Answer. Olmrles O. He.vdl, Montclair, N. .T. 

Question 2. How long tiavo you been witli Mr. Rockefeller? Give date. 

Answer. Seventeen years four montlis. Since October 2, 1897. 

Question 3. How long Iiave you acteil ns private secretary to Mr. John Rocke¬ 
feller, jr.? (a) What position did you hold witli Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., before 
becoming ills private secretary? ([/) Please state if you take stenographic 
notes? 

Answer. Have acted as private secretary to Air. Jolm D. Rockefeller, jr., for 
17 years 4 months, since entering Air. Rockefeller, sr.’s employ oii October 2, 
3897. (6) Yes. 

Question 4. What business or secretarial position did you hold before going to 
Air. Rockefeller? 

Answer. From April 6, 1896, to October 1, 1897, piivtite secretary to Messrs. 
William Barclay Parsons and Harry DeB. Parsons. Tlie former was at that 
time chief engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission, the latter a consulting 
engineer and professor of engineering at Reinssnlaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. From February 16, 1894, to April 4, 1896, one of the junior secre¬ 
taries to Mr. Tliomas Powell Fowler and Air. John B. Kerr, respectively, presi¬ 
dent and vice president of the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. During 
the same period substltuteil at times for the secretary of the general manager 
of the same railway. From September 27,1891, to February 15, 1^, clerk with 
Messrs. Kountze Bros., bankers. 

Question 5. Of what college or university are you a graduate? (a) In w'hat 
subjects do yon specialize? (6) What postgraduate work did you do? Give 
dates, (o) ’What special Investigatlons-qild you make? 

Answer. Not a college graduote. A special student for three years at the 
New York University School of Commerce and Fiiiiiucc, 1910-11, 1911-12, 
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1912-13. (o) Accounting. (6) Answered In question 5. ’ (o) Answered IE 

question 5. 

Question 6. Are you a member of the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, sr.? (a) Have you ever been a member of the staff? Give dates. (6) 
Do you attend meetings of Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff? 

Answer. Not a member of the staff of advisers of Mr. Rockefeller, sr. (o) 
No. (6) No. 

Question 7. Of what voluntary bodies, civic, charitable, educational, religious, 
political, (n) are you a trustee of ollicer? Please state position held. 

Answer. Trustee, the Rockefeller Foundation; member, the International 
Health Commission; member. Bureau of Social Hygiene (Inc.). 

Question 8. Of what political or governmental body or department or bureau 
are you member or officer? Please name office, correct title, and date of ap¬ 
pointment. (o) Please name any previously held position In connection with 
governmental. 

Answer. None. 

Question 9. Are you a member of the executive counnlttee? (a) Have you 
been since the foundation was established ? (h) Is there a quorum of the execu¬ 
tive committee? (c) Will two votes control action of the executive committee 
when only a quorum are present? 

Answer. Yes. (a) Yes. (6) Yes. (c) Yes. 

Question 10. Has the executive committee formulated rules for Its govern¬ 
ment as per Article I of the by-laws? It so, itlease send .copy. («) Is it true 
that at 9 of the 20 meetings thus far held by the foundation s executive commit¬ 
tee the number attending was three? (h) Has the executive committee the 
power to fill vacancies? (c) Has given at meetings of the board all of the 
powers of the corporation? (d) is it responsible for auditing bills? 

Answer. No formal rules have been prepared for the government of the execu¬ 
tive committee, (a) Yes. (h) Article I of the by-laws provides that “The 
executive committee may flit vacancies in its own number or in the finance com¬ 
mittee In the interim of the corporation meetings, reporting its action at the 
next meeting.” (c) The question is not clear, (d) Tlie by-laws. Article I, pro¬ 
vide, among other things, that the executive committee shall direct and control 
the audit of all bills. 

Question 11. What investigations liave you Individually maile since vvorklng 
with Mr. Rockefeller as to—(<i) Lat)or problems? (6) Widows’ pensions? (c) 
Workingman’s insurance- (d) Workingman's compensation acts? (c) Indus¬ 
trial education board? (/) (k)ndillons of laboring factors? (g) The world’s 
experience In governing foundations. Please indicate the scope of Investigation, 
time required, so far as these have been in bodies or publication in formal re¬ 
ports ; please send copies or refer to commission two copies. 

Answer. None. 

Question 12. Did you. In any capacity, attend meetings of—(n) Tnistees of 
the Carnegie Institute for Medical Research? ( h) The general education board? 
(c) The executive committee of the general education board? 

Answer. No. 

Question 13. Please suggest any questions which you think the commission 
should ask regarding foundations or any persons—subjects which you feel 
should be investigated, 

CiiAimEs O. Heydt. 

Febbuaey 1, 1915. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. P. P. KEIIY. 

20 Cliff Stbeet, January 25, 1915. 

Hon. Thomas P. Walsh, 

Chairman Industrial Relations Commission, 

City Hall, New York City. 

Deab Sib: I have attended a few of your meetings, and have listened par¬ 
ticularly to Mr. Ford and Mr. Gompers. Have also read quite a number of 
the articles reporting the doings of your commission, and think one of the most 
serious 'problems to be considered has yet to be mentioned; that is, the em¬ 
ployment of female labor. , „ 

My business takes me along Broadway for a distance of about one-half a mile 
during lunch hour every day, and one can not help by being lmpres.sed Jjy the 
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proportions of women over men. It seems to my mind that In n great many 
cases—would say 60 per cent—the women are holding the positions that might 
be held by their own husbands. In other words, If the positions now held by 
these women were held by men, and the man earning a decent wage, he would 
be supporting the woman he displaced, and In some Instances a family. What 
set my mind thinking on this particular subject was the observance of a bread 
line at Broad and South Streets, and In talking to an othcer on duty there he 
told me of a particular instance In which his nelghhor was employed by a manu¬ 
facturing corporation, and earning a salary of $26 per week, and how he was 
displaced by the employment of two girls at $12 per week each. Personally I 
know of shnllar cases, and I think it Is a matter to be seriously considered by 
your commission. 

Trusting you will consider this letter In the same spirit in which It is written, 
I remain. 

Yours, truly, 

J. P. P. Kelly. 


STATEMENT OF MS. ADOLPH LEWISHON. 

1. In what corporations are you a director? 

Answer. Miami Copper Co., (Jeneral Development Co., Kerr Lake Mining Co., 
Naumkeag Copper Co., Crocker Wheeler Co., Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, Importers & Traders National Bank, and the United States Mortgage & 
Tnj.st Co. 

2. In what other corporations do you own or represent any consldcrahle 
amount of stock? 

Answer. I do not own or represent any considerable amount of stock In other 
corporations. 

3. Please outline briefly the character of your connection with the corpora¬ 
tions In which you are interested. 

Answer. I am president of Miami Copper Co., Ceneral Development Co., and 
Kerr Lake Mining Co., the latter Is a Canadian company, and a director In the 
others. I own a considerable amount of stock in each of these corporations; 
the Miami Copper Co. is the one company among these that employs a very 
considerable amount of labor. 

4. What information do you, cither as a stocklioliler or as a director, ptjs- 
sess concerning the labor conditions in corporations In which you are Interested? 

4A. Do you receive reports from any of the corporations which give you any 
information regarding the labor conditions? 

Answer (4 and 4A). I receive reports regarding labor conditions in letters 
from the local manager and through interviews with the consulting engineer 
and vice president and the other offleers of the company, including my son, 
who visit the mines and plants from time to time. 

4B. Do you make It a practice to visit the plants of the corporations in which 
you are interested and make personal inquiries and observations regarding con¬ 
ditions? 

Answer. I do not visit the mines personally, but my son and other associates 
and offleers of the company do so ns my personal repre.sentatlves. 

4C. What factories, mines, or railroads have you personally lnspecte<l during 
the past year? During the past JO years? 

Answer. As before staletl, I have not personally visited the factories or mines 
either during the past year or during the past 10 years, but, ns before said, 
have my personal representatives, incluiling my son, make these personal in¬ 
spections for me. 

5. In your opinion, to what extent are the directors and stockholders of cor¬ 
porations responsible for the labor conditions In them? 

Answer. The majority of the stockholders elect the directors. In my opinion, 
the stockholders should not be held directly responsible for the labor condi¬ 
tions of a corporation, except that they should be expected to cast their votes 
In favor of such directors as they have every reason to believe would carry out 
matters In the right way. 

Directors should hold ofllce only In such comimnles in which they believe 
-the business la carried on In the right way, and that labor Is properly treated. 
The details of the business are attended to by the executive officers, together 
with the local manager, who Is appointed by the executive offleers, subje<ft to 
the approval of the directors. The directors should be kept posted at the 
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regular meetings, which ought to be held at least once a mouth, and at special 
meetings in case anything special occurs which makes it necessary or advisable 
to bold such meeting. 

6. It the stockholder-s and directors are not responsible whom do you con¬ 
sider to be responsible? 

Answer. The executive officers who act under the instructions of the board 
of directore. In the companies in whicli I am interested, like the Miami Cop¬ 
per Co., we have a general manager; that is Mr. Clianning. who is vice presi¬ 
dent and consulting engineer, and who .spends part of his time at the mine 
and part at New York, and is acquaintetl with all tlie details. If he is in 
New York he attends tlie dire<'tors’ meetings, and if there is anything special 
he reports it. 

7. If executive officials are respousible— 

7A. What scope of autliorlty do you give tliem to establish and maintain 
proper labor conditions? 

Answer. The local manager sliould luive considerable autliorlty. As said 
before, Mr. Channlng, the consulting engineer, spends part of his time at the 
mines, part in New York, and if any eliange occurs consults with the other 
executive officers and sometimes refers matters to the directors. 

7B. Do you give such oiliclats eiiual scope witliout an accounting In financial 
matters or in other phase.s of plant operation? 

Answer. Probably not In financial matters; that part I attend to personally, 
at least keep fully posted about constantly and direct finances myself, while all 
the technical work, including labor, is attended to by the local manager under 
tlie direction of Mr. Channlng, the vice president and consulting engineer, who 
advises with the other executive officers and directors in all special cases or 
when changes take place. 

7C. What instructions, if any, have been given executive officials In the cor¬ 
porations in wliich you are Interested that proper labor conditions must be 
maintained? 

Answer. I have alwa.vs given general directions to see to it that all safe¬ 
guards should be provided and everything done to make conditions first rate, 
also that the men bo kept satisfied ns far as possible as to their scale of 
wages. I have here a memorandum showing the welfare provisions and safe¬ 
guards provided at Miami Copiier Co.’s works and inlne.s. 

(See “Welfare report” herewith.) 

8. As a matter of fact, are not labor conditions the only matters under the 
control of executive officials wliich are not suliject to an audit or check of 
some kind? Do you not require— 

A. A balance sheet of profit and loss accounts, showing in detail disposition 
of all financial matters? 

B. Cost of production sheets, showing comparative costs at different plants 
and in different years? 

C. Periodical inspection of machinery? 

D. Periodical in.spectlon of materials? 

E. Periodical inspection of inventory of all assets? 

Answer (A to B). Not entirely. As I liave already expressed, we do keep 
more or leas of an audit check on lalmr conditions, thougli, of course, there is 
at present no method worked out of putting labor conditions In the exact 
statistical form in the manner outlined in ,vour question. I think it is most de¬ 
sirable that proper laws be enacted to cover all these matters, stating exactly 
what safeguards should be provided, the hours of labor, the minimum wage, and 
everything pertaining to labor. The passage of proper laws for the protection 
of labor is most important. It, in fact, can be of great assistance to the execu¬ 
tive officials and even to the directors in keeping a check upon the local 
management as to Its proper treatment of labor, and in a way provides the 
audit that is suggested by your question. It has been our policy (and I think 
is the policy of most well-run corporations) to make the local management 
live strictly up to the labor laws and inquire whenever there is any evidence 
of violation of such laws. Such laws can provide a general standard. The 
best practice In such matters Is thus determined, and the directors can bo 
sure that the management is following tlie best known practice. 

9. According to your own standards, what w'ouUl you consider to be proper 

labor conditions as regards the following points; • 

9A. Length of working-day. 

Answer. Bight hours. 

9B. Yearly Income for an unskilled workman. 
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Ansnrer. This d^&tls upon the comtltions nod the localitj' of works or 
wines. At Miami the lowest grade labor Is paid .$2.50 to $3 per day. 

90. Compensation for Industrial accidents involving: (a) Loss of arm; 
(5) loss of both eyes; (o) loss of life; (d) permanent disability. 

Answer. In Arizona the State laws provide for these matters. In the case 
of total disability the man receives 60 per cent of his wages, and In case of 
partial disability 50 per cent of the difference between the wages he was re¬ 
ceiving and what he is capable of earning. There Is a maximum of $4,000. 
We have It understood that the laws, such as are In existence, should be 
liberally construed. I believe these matters should be fixed by law, and would 
be pleased If ample protection were given to all workmen by law. 

9D. Age and conditions under which children should lie empIoye<l. 

Aaswer. I do not think there should be any children employed at manual 
labor under 16 years of age, and have never lieen connected with any Industry 
where child labor was employed. 

9B. Discharge of workmen who have become Inefficient after long service 
with the corporation. 

Answer. I would like to see laws enacted providing pensions for such men. 

9F. Refusal to employ nnskllletl workmen who are over 36, or skilled work¬ 
men over 45 years of age. 

Answer. We do not make such conditions. 

10. If you were convinced that labor conditions in any of the corporations 
in which you ore Interesterl were such that workmen were unable to support 
their families without putting their wives and younger children to work, or If 
the nature of employment resulted In Industrial diseases, or If the aceldent 
rate was excessive as compared with other corporations, what action would 
you take? 

Answer. I would try to mitigate such condition or try to see that they are 
helped out or have the conditions changed so that there should not be any of 
these hardships. 

11. Have you ever been present at meetings of directors or of the executive 
committee of a corporation at which the lahor policies to be pursued by the 
corporation, either during strike or during normal times, were being discussed? 

Answer. Yes; I have. 

HA. Upon what information were the conditions determined in such cases? 

Answer. Upon the reports of the manager and reports by officers and di¬ 
rectors and personal representatives who had visited the mine and kept In 
close touch with these questions. 

IIB. Would a decision upon any financial policy lie made the basis of a simi¬ 
lar amount of Information? 

Answer. I think I have practically answcrerl this question. I do attend to 
the finances and only Indirectly to the technical part of the work. Including the 
labor question. 

12. In which of the corporations In which you are Interested are the em¬ 
ployees organized? 

Answer. The labor at the Miami Copper Co. is not generally organized, except 
the mechanics and engineers. 

12A. What have been the effects of such organization, in so far as you are 
informed? 

Answer. As far as I am Informerl, there has been no difficulty in treating 
with the organized mechanics and engineers. We have also been able to treat 
with the rest of the labor, although not regul.'irly organized, through the spokes¬ 
men whom they select. 

13. What is your attitude toward the organization of employees for their 
protection and for the advancement of their Interests? Upon what Informa¬ 
tion or experience Is this attitude based? 

Answer. I believe that workmen should have a right to organize if they desire 
to do so, as they should have the right to bargain collectively. I am willing to 
treat with organized labor where It is organized. 

16. What Is your attitude toward permitting union organizers who are not 
employed by yo«r corporation to address employees and otheradse cai-ry on 
their work without Interference? 

Answer. My attitude Ls to allow them full liberty to address my employees, 
as I do not wish to Impair the liberty of employees In any a-ay. 

17, As a result of your observation ami experience, do you believe that Indus¬ 
trial discontent in America is Increasing? 

17A. If so, why? 
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Answer (17 and 17A). It Is very dlfBcult to moke a general answer to tils 
question. It varies In different localities. I think, on the whole, there Is a 
better feeling generally; perhaps not a very great change. 

17B. In your opinion, along what general lines should action be taken to 
remove the causes for such discontent? 

Answer. As I said before, I should be pleased to see necessary laws enacted 
to protect labor in every respect; have a minimum wage, pensions, and all sorts 
of protection; Government inspection and Government supervision. 

18. AVhat have you personally done to mitigate existing social evils? 

A. Contributions to plilianthropic organizations and institutions? 

B. Active personal interest In philanthropic organizations as officer, director, 
or trustee? 

C. Personal philanthropy? 

D. Action to improve industrial conditions? 

B. What have been the results? 

Answer (.V to K). I have been more or less active in public-welfare work 
since a good many years. My gifts are generally made without conditions. I 
am a director of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum, National 
Child Labor Committee, United Hebrew Charities, International Child Welfare 
League, National Committee on Prisons and I’rlson Labor, Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, Mount Sinai Hospital, Westchester County committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association. I am particularly Interested in the care of 
dependent children and education generally, all kinds of welfare work, and the 
proper treatment of the prisoner. I think all this work is good and believe 
much good has resulted from these activities. I have made contributions to 
various philanthropic, educational, and social work since a good many years. 

19. What is your opinion regarding the social desirability of lieavlly endowed 
foundations, with self-peri)etuatlng boards of trustees, as a method of dealing 
with social conditions? 

Answer, I think that foundations sliould he under some metliod of control 
and supervision l)y the (io\ ermuent; If Federal in sco[)e, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. ' 

AcTiviTiKS OK Miami <_'oi>i>i;r Co. with Rksi-ect to the Sooiat, ANn Industkiat. 

Wni.FAnK OF Its Kmployees. 

The following is an outline of the activities of the Miami Copper Co. with 
respect to the social and industrial welfare of its employees; 

The Industry of the Miami Copper Co. comprises the mining of copper ore 
by underground methods and concentrating it by the process of milling. I 
think I may safely say that our mine ranks well among large underground 
mines with regard to the working comfort and safeguarding of its employees. 
All modern mechanical devices for replacing or lessening the muscular labor 
of the miner and for assuring the safety of his transport are Included in its 
equipment. 

All surface industrial buildings are spacious in design and of fireproof con¬ 
struction. In the concentrating mill wet surroundings are avoided by con¬ 
crete floors, sloped to provide a central drainage. The maintenance of cleanli¬ 
ness is preeminent, specially assigned laborers being provided for this purpose. 

The property of the company adjoins the town of Miami, which is a new 
mining town that has sprung up with the Industrial activities of the company 
about five years ago. The town having no local government housing condi¬ 
tions, sanitation, ami environments are generally of low order, thereby Im- 
[Hislng difficulties for carrying out plans of sanitary welfare for employees on 
the company property, 

nousiNQ. 

DwcUlngs.—With the object of providing better housing accommodations 
for employees than are obtainable in the town, and also to Isolate employees 
from the drinking and gambling environments characteristic of most mining 
towns as much ns possible, several groups of dwelling houses have been con¬ 
structed by the company upon its property. These houses are located on hills 
overlooking the town and about one-half mile distant from it. Except for 
some dormlntory quarters for single men all houses are built In individuki 
units, separated from each other not less than 25 feet. All window openings 
are completely screened. Prinking water lines are conveyed into all houses 
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and electric current Is fumlshetl for lighting. Garbage disposal. Is provided 
for free of charge by a collector hired for this purpose. 

Sewage »y»tem .—Dwellings erected during the early period of the mine are 
provided with outhouses. These are continuously disinfected by chloride of 
lime and equipped with seat covers, spring doors, and screened ventilators 
for excluding flies. All recent houses are provlde<l with Interior flush toilets, 
the disposal of which Is connected with sewer lines to a three-compartment con¬ 
crete septic tank. 

• SANIT.\TION. 

Drinking water .—Water for all domestic purposes is ohtairiecl from under- 
gi'ound flows accumulated In mine reservoirs located outside of the zone of 
the workings. This accumulation Is pumped dally to surface through pipe 
lines provided exclusively for Its use to steel-covered supply tanka. Herefrom 
it Is piped Into all dwellings and buildings for domestic use. With the e.vten- 
Bion of the mine workings this supply has become Inadequate for the needs 
of the camp; so it has become necessary to obtain the deficiency from a local 
well not under the sanitary control of the company. However, to guard against 
an Insanitary supply bacterial analyses of the drinking water are frequently 
made. 

Toildt faciUUca. —Underground: Portable toilet cars, the use of which Is com¬ 
pulsory, are provided for underground employees. These are continuously 
disinfected by chloride of lime and are brought to surface daily for cleansing. 

Surface: Where It is feasible to connect with the sewage system flush toilets 
are provided. Outhouses ai-e continually disinfected by chloride of lime, and 
seat covers, spring doors, and screene(l ventilating windows are provided to 
exclude flies. The pits of abandoned iirivles are covered with a layer of at-least 
3 feet of soil. 

Change houee .—The bathing facilities provided for miners are contained In 
a two-story steel change house of fireproof construction, locatetl within close 
. range of the mine exit. This bulhling Is equipped with the following con- 
enlcnces: 

Individual sheet metal lockers. 

A pressure steam heating .system for heating the interior and drying work 
clothes. 

A ventiljitlng system. Lockers are provided with perforated bottoms and 
louvered doors to effect ventilation of clothes, and main floors sire equipped with 
Hurt ventilators for conveying foul siir out of the building. 

Bathing facilities: Shower baths fed by hot-water heaters, with a mlnlmum-< 
ratio of one shower per four men; washing faucets, also hot-water fed, with 
a minimum ratio of one faucet per 10 men. Contaminated water flows directly 
Into a disposal trough. 

Dally janitor service for maintaining cleanliness of the building and wash 
aiiparatus. 

//o-ipital.—Because of the lack of a local hospital a building having a 
normal capacity of 40 patients has been erected jointly with a neighboring 
company for the benefit of employees and their families. An elevnteil, airy, 
and sec'lusive site, aesthetic design, and general elegance of construction con¬ 
stitute its building features. 

Equipment: The conveniences of this hospital consist of the following: A 
dispensary; 4 main wards and 13 private wards; two canvas porches and one 
sun porch: a main operating room and a minor operating room; nn operating 
sterilizing room; an X-ray room; a delivering room and a recovery ro«ra; a 
doctor’s room; a surgeon’s room; a matron’s room; a laboratory and drug 
room; a morgue; a kitchen and a diet kitchen; patients and nurses’ dining 
rooms; a women nurses’ room; a bedding sterilizing room; lauudry, ironing, 
and sewing rooms; n nurses’ home. 

Staff, etc.: One surgeon, three physicians and assistant surgeons) matron, 
three women nurses, and two men nurses; three orderlies, cook, dishwasher, and 
waitress. 

Benefits: Employees are entitled to dlspen.sary and home treatment and to 
hospital treatment. Members of families of married employees are entitled 
to dispensary and home treatment. 

Plrst-nld lecture courses and practice Is given to all underground bosses, 
and all bosses are provided with first-aid material for applying first-aid band¬ 
ages to Injured employees. 
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Educational lectures by the chief surgeon on sex hygiene and on precau¬ 
tions to be taken to prevent contagious diseases. 

Free vaccination against smallpox and tyidiold fever. 

Sanitary Inspection of the camp by a sanitary lnsi)ector under the direction 
of the chief surgeon. 

MINE VENTILATION. 


For the purpose of adding to the comfort of underground employees, and 
also to Increase their working elBciency, forced ventilation by fans Is practiced 
In this mine for cooling the workings and carrying off the noxious gases pro¬ 
duced by blasting. 

FIBE PEOTECTION. 

Underground .—The mine is protected from fire disasters by the following 
provisions: Three exit shafts; underground lire lines, fire hoses, and hand ex¬ 
tinguishers; fire doors; sprinkler systems on all timber-head frames; helmet 
crews. 

Surface ,—Spacious design, fireproof construction, many exits, and un¬ 
crowded working conditions guard all main work buildings against lire catas¬ 
trophes. 

For dwelling houses and other frame structures the camp Is etpUpped with 
a high-pressure fire pump, fire lines, fire monitors, chemical-engines and hose 
carts, a fire-signaling system, and a voluntary fire brigade. 


BECEE.VTION. 

Soeial hoH.—For the diversion of employees during leisure hours, and also 
to detract them from the unwholesome iiastime indulgences catered to in the 
mining town, a social building has been erected in the dwelling-house com¬ 
munity. This building Is e(tuipi)ed with a reading and lounging room, pool 
tables, and shower baths, and is conducted under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Social entertainments are given periodically^ 
herein for the benefit i>f the w<a-liingmen's families. The cost of construction, 
ns also the running expenses hereof, is borne by the company. 

Club house .—Further to provide for wholesome recreation there Is now 
under consideration the erection of a club houw' which is to incorporate fea¬ 
tures not existent In the aforementioned social hall built during tlie early non¬ 
productive stage of the property. The added features comprise a ballroom, 
card room, bowling alleys, and swimming pool. The cost of the building v,’ill 
■be donated by the company, its equipment furnished by a fund obtained 
through an Initiation fee of $25 by members, and running e.xpenses are to be 
provided by monthly dues. 

Tennis clttb.—The use of tennis grounds, comprising two courts. Is avail¬ 
able by employees for a membership fee of .$5 and nominal dues for upkeep of 
courts. 

Band.—A. bandmaster is employed by the company for the development of 
local talent and a band house has been erectetl for its use. Concerts are 
rendered by the band to the community during the summer season, and It also 
furnishes music for the social entertainments of the social hull 


FINANCIAL WELFABE. 

Profit sharing .—At designated perloils all employees have the privilege of 
subscglblng to the company’s stock at a nominal quotation, to an extent op- 
tlonaf with the employee, but with a prescrilied maxlnumi limit proportional 
to the wage or salary earned. The salient features of this plan are ns fol¬ 
lows; 

Rights and Interests of the subscriptions rest with the decision of the board 
of d|rect«rs of the company. 

Phymenta are made In monthly installments not exceeding 25 per cent of the 
wage or salary earned. 

Declared dividends are credited as subscription payments and Interest on 
deferred payments is charged at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

When the subscription Is fully pidd the stock Is Issued to the subscrllier and 
he^therefqre obtains the same rights of disposal as the ordinary stockholder. 
As'an inducement to retain the stock, a bonus of $1 per share per year for a 
period of five years Is offered him while he remains In the employ of the com¬ 
pany. 
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SQbgcrtptions are canceled: (o) At the request of the subscriber; (6) by 
subscriber leaving service of the company: (c) whenever subscription pay¬ 
ments have been discontinued without the consent of the company for a period 
of three numthSr 

Upon cancellation of the subscription the payments by the subscriber are 
returned with interest at 5 per cent per annum, but the dividends ereditetl to 
the subscription are reclaimed. 

Mntml aavmffs .—With the object of fostering the habit of saving and also 
teaching the policy of sane investment, a mutual savings society was formed 
for employees. Herein a member makes a committed monthly deposit, the sum 
of which is invested in bonds of proven merit. When the deiKwlts of a mem¬ 
ber have accumulated to $1,000 he withdraws a bond of $1,000 deno)nination. 

Accident couiponsotion.—Oompensntlon Is paid all employees incapacitated 
by Injuries resulting from accidents, in compliance with a workman's com¬ 
pensation law enacted by the State leglslatui-e. Thereby a remuneration of 
60 per cent of the workman’s earnings is providetl for injuries causing dis¬ 
ability exceeding 14 days, with a muxlmnm compensation of $4,(XH). In carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of this law, compensation is paid to employees of this 
company for all disabilities. Including those of less duration than the pre¬ 
scribed 14 days. 

lIlNlMt;.M-WAGE lAW. 

I believe in the minimum-wage law, but all tliesp matters should I)e worked 
out by'experts. I have not studied i( iu detail, l)ut iiavo given some tliought 
to the general problem and, therefore, only care to state ray general views. I 
think it is a sound policy if conlined at the start to certain underpaid indus¬ 
tries. It seems to me tlmt if tlie minimum la not made too high it may in those 
cases be possible to secure wages more adequate to the needs of the workers 
without reducing the consumption of goods produced by such workers mid tlius 
Indirectly throwing a large munber out of work. Any too radical provisions 
might prejudice such legislation by causing serious economic readjustments, 
sshereas if done In a conservative way it might work qnite some benefit. I 
understand tluit experience has sliown pretty thoroughly tliat where minimum- 
wage legislation has been enacted conservatively and witli a view to proper 
economic necessities, it has Iteen quite cITectivo and successful in standardizing 
wages in tlie indnstries covered by .sucli legislation ami protecting tliose wage 
earners that are unable to burgaln collectively. • 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES MORGAN. 


riiETENNE, Wyo.. Moixh 12. 

United States Commission on iNorsTKiAi, ItEt.ATioNs. 

TramiHirtalion Building, Chicago, III. 

Gentuimen : At the hearing of your commission recently in the city of 
New York I was asked to make answer to a questionnaire submitted to me 
to be u.sed in connection with testimony I expected to give. Tlie hearing con¬ 
cluded without my testimony, but I am Informed that you desire the submission 
of the answers responsive to tlie questions. Herewltli please find the same 
Incloseil. If furtlier answers are desired 1 shall be glad to iTspoud to jour 
request. 

Respectfully, ‘m 

James Mokg^. 


Question. State your name, residence, and occupation. 

Answer. James Morgan, Cheyenne, Wyo., secretary-treasurer of district 
No. 22, United Mine Workers of America. 

Question. How long have you been secretary-treasurer for tlie rnlt*! MLpe 
Workers of America? ^ 

Answer. Ten, years. 

Question. How long has the organization of the United Mine Workers of 
Amerioa been In existence in Wyoming? 

Answer. Organlzeil in Aiirll, 1903; nearly 12 years. • 


Question, Can you state the circanistances under which the United Mine 
Workers organized In Wyoming, and what the attitude both of labor and ot 
capital 'was toward such organization? 
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Answer. There were really two periods of organization In Wyoming, the 
northern, or what Is called “ the Sheridan field," was organize ^In 1903, and 
the necessity for an organization among the miners was the same there as In 
every other coal field. Individually the miner could not hope«to have any of 
the grievances he complained of adjusted, nor could he enjoy the liberty gnar- 

f inteed to every citizen In nn economic or political way. Too much acHvlty 
n favor of certain political parties was, If persisted In, likely to result In his 
discharge, as was equally true of spending money in stores outside the mining 
camp, and the only store In the camp was the company store. The grievances 
were, we might say, those that are common to unorganized fields, 10 hours and 
12 hours were the day’s work, wages were low, practically nothing was paid 
for dead work, there was no check welghraan, and the weights were always a 
source of complaint. After several attempts at various times the men organ¬ 
ized and the company which operated the mines at that time discharged or 
rather closed down the mine In which the men woi-ked. Fortunately at this 
time the company changed hands, and the new management recognized the 
organization, agreed to hear and adjust complaints through the organization, 
and In January, 1904, entered Into the first written contract. 

In the southern field, wliere two-thirds of the miners of the State are em¬ 
ployed, the organization was effected In 1907. The wage scale of the organizetl 
miners of the northern field was higher and the conditions of employment better, 
so, naturally, the men desired organization, and this was finally accomplished, 
and, while It resulted In a two weeks’ suspension In this field, due to the fact 
that the management In charge at that time were opposed to organization 
among their employees and discharged all men who Joined, a new manager 
was selected who had dealt with the organization In other fields, and he 
agreed that men could Join the organization without discrimination on the part 
of the company. 'This was In May, 1907. In August, 1907, a Joint conference 
was held and an agreement reached for the entire State, In which the oper¬ 
ators of both the northern and the southern part of the State took part. 
This agreement granted an increase in w'ages, the eight-hour day, recognition 
of the union, the check off, and laid down the basis for all future agreementsiii* 
Question. Are the coal operators of Wyoming working under contract with 
the United Mine Workers of America; ami If so, how long have these contrac¬ 
tual relations been In effect? 

Answer. Yes; contracts have been made In the northern field since 1904, and 
In thS southern field since 1907. 

Question. Under what conditions are the contracts agreed upon? State the 
customary procedure when the terms of the written contract are discussed. 

Answer. Each contract provides a certain time, prior to the expiration of 
tlie agreement then in effect, when the representatives of the operators and of 
the miners shall meet to discuss the terras upon which another contract may be 
'oased. The miners meet in their own convention, where delegates from evei^ 
mining camp take part In the drafting of the agreement they desire to have go 
into effect. The operators likewise meet together, and when each conference 
has finished Its work there is a Joint meeting, at which the propositions are 
submitted and a Joint scale committee is selecteil, the miners selecting their own 
representatives and the operators doing the same. This Joint committee meets 
and they go over the scale and eventually report back to the Joint meeting the 
scale they have agreed upon. If this Is ratified by each side, then the officers are 
empowered to sign. If the scale Is not satisfactory, the Joint committee again 
takes up the objectionable features and attempt to work out a proposition that 
can l#mutually agreed to, until finally a proposition Is evolved that meets with ‘ 
the approval of the majority of representatives of both sides, each acting In 
their own convention .separately. 

Question. Has there been any trouble. Industrially speaking, between the 
operators and workers over wages or other conditions in the coal mines of 

i^w^ The only general trouble occurred In 1908, when there was a three 
weeks’ suspension. In that year the operators’ association demqpded a reduc¬ 
tion In wages. . This was opposeil by the miners, and after three weeks’ Idleness 
a new contract was negotiated, the old agreement In every particular with 
tlH exception of the wage of tipple men. There has been no general trouble 
slpce, and, with but two exceptions, no serious local trouble, and both cases 
^ were adjusted strictly on the agreement then In effect. 

•‘Question. Are you familiar with the activities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
•Co. In Wyoming? If so, state what they are. 
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Answer. Tes. They own and operate the Iron mines at Sunrise, which pro¬ 
duce many thousands of tons of Iron ore each year which they ship to the 
smelters at Pueblo. 

Question. Ard^ you familiar with any record for evading the payment of 
taxes existing among the public records of the State of Wyoming with reference 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? If so, have you copies of those records? 

Answer. Yes. In the Issue of October 23, 1914, the Wyoming Labor Journal 
(Exhibit A) calletl attention to the fact that this company had, according to 
the report of Tax Commissioner McGill, represented that the gross value of 
their Iron ore produced was to n cent the exact cost of production, and as the 
Wyoming law provides that working properties shall be assessed by the ton of 
gross output, “ after deducting the expense incurred in production,” this left no 
value to assess. I am submitting a copy of the report of Tax Commissioner 
.Tolm McGill (Exhibit B), of Wyoming, made to tlie board of equallzalion on 
July 31, 1912. This report shows up clearly the policy of tax evasion and In no 
uncertain terms says “ that either the board of directors are deliberately and 
willfully making false and erroneous statements to the shareholders or that the 
company’s agents In Wyoming, by their aflidavits as to tiie value for taxation 
of the company’s property In Wyoming, are guilty of the grossest kind of per¬ 
jury.” 

Commissioner McGill also says In this report “ tliat ns the law requires him to 
make an appraisement of this property, tliat after di'ductlng the expense in¬ 
curred in operation, he appraises it at $‘2.07 per ton and recommends that it be 
a.ssessed at not less than .$2.07 per ton.” 

I also submit a statement of the taxes paid by this company (Exhibit C) and 
the amount that would have been paid had the recommendations of Mr. McGill 
been followed. Tbe comparison Is for the years of 1912, 1913, and 1914. This 
statement, however, also shows what tills ore was assessed at since 1907, and 
the statement that it was assessed at but 22 cents per ton for the year 1908 
and 33 cents per ton for the years 1909 and 1910 speaks for itself us to the 
fanner in which taxes were paid to the Slate on ore as valuable ns tlielr 
tVyomlng ore. Prior to 1908 the assessment was even ns low as 11 cents per ton 
for certain years. 

Question. Are you able to compare tlie Wyoming scale of wages under contract 
with the operators of that State with the Colorado scale of wages, where there 
Is no contract? 

Answer. I do not know what tlie scale Is in Colorado for the various wage 
classltlcatlons, but believe that even the Colorado operators will acknowledge 
that the Wyoming contract is higher than they p.iy; In fact, one of the miners’' 
demands In Colorado was that they be paid tlie Wyoming day-wage rate. 

Question. What Is the length of tlie working-day in Wyoming and in Colorado' 
i» ihelr respective coal mines? 

Answer. The Wyoming miners have worked under the eight-hour agreement 
since September 1, 1907. The Colorado oiierators, I believe, Inaugurated the 
eight-hour day only after tbe recent strike started in that State In the southern 
Held. 

Question. Have you any figures showing the relative death rate in the coal 
mines of Wyoming under union conditions and in Colorado under nonunion 
conditions? 

Answer. The reports of the United States Geological Survey for the years 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 show that In those six years there were 773 
men killed In the coal mines of Colorado and 242 men kllleil In the Wjipfiilng 
coal mines. This would compare as follows: Number of men killed eaefi^ear, 
average, in Colorado, 1288 i In Wyoming 408. Number of tons of coal produced 
for each fatal accident, average. In Colorado, 103,501 tons; in Wyoming, 197,305 
tons. Number of men killed for each 1,000 employed, average. In Colorado] 9.07; 
In Wyoming, 5.87. 

Question. Have you any figm-es showing the relative production o(»iit>al,«i(er 
man per year under union conditions In Wyoming and under nonunion conditions 
in Colorado? • 

Answer. The reports of the United States Geological Survey referred to above 
and for the same six years show' that the production per man employed in qnd 
around the coal mines in the States of Wyoming and Colorado was, average Tor 
six years, In Wyoming, 883 tons per man; In Colorado, 779 tons per man. 

Quwtlon. Do you know whether the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Is holding 
valuable mineral lands In Wyoming without developing the same? 

38819"—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-23 
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Answer. The Colorado Industrial Co., a subsidiary company of the C. P. & I. 
Co., is the owner of 8,199 acres of undeveloped coal land in Carbon County, 
classed by the United States Geological Survey as being among the most 
valuable coal lands of that county. And in connection with thih company I de¬ 
sire to again quote from the report of State Tax Corainisslon» McGill: “ Mr. 
Burdick appeared before the board of county commissioners of Carbon County 
on December 7, 1910, and made affidavit that 5.506 acres were grazing lands 
and should he assessed as such, and asked for and was granteil a rebate of 
$103,526, making the value $60,451 instead of $163,980, as it should have been. 
These coal lands are near the old town of Carbon and, according to the Uiiitetl 
States Geological Survey, are among the most valuable in Carton County.” 

Question. Do the miners of Wyoming desire the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to 
extend its acitivities in the Wyoming field? 

Answer. We can only judge individuals or corporations by past records, and 
in passing judgment on the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as a corporation men 
must work for we must neces-sarily bx)k to the plants it lias in oiieratlon and 
the condition of the men there employed to form an opinion as to whether it 
would be a deslraide addition to the industrial corporations of tins or any 
other State, and, considering the history it has made in its treatment of its 
men, its disregard for constitutional rights, its o|ieu and flagrant violation of 
laws, this company is itself a iH>werfid and liigldy organized institution, em¬ 
ploying thousands of men, witli more than $190,000,000 of assets, and, considering 
its policy toward the desire of its employees to themselves organize for their 
mutual protection, and tlie brutal and Illegal methods used to stamp out every 
vestige of organization among its men, I lielieve every miner in Wyoming 
would an.swer the question most emplmtlcuily in tlie neguti\e. They would, 
in making this decision, consider all the matters mentioned atove. Tliey 
would also consider that for many years they laid maintained their organiza¬ 
tion in this State: that their employers liad recognized it, and throngli the 
medium of the Joint agreement a means had been’ agreed to wlierchy every 
grievance could be heard and considered and, if just, rectlfterl, because of 
the agreement, while industrial war had waged in the State of Colorado,* 
where the C. F. & I. Co. dominated the mining situation. In Ibis State indus¬ 
trial peace has been in eflect. Tlie enirance of this jHiwerful corporation into 
the coal-mining industry of Wyoming with its attitude toward the miners' 
orgnt>izatlon as iirovcn hy the tivo groat coal strlices in our sister State of 
Colorado leaves no doubt in tlie mind of any thinking man that it would siiell 
the end of peace iu the mining industry and with the bloialy liistory of Ludlow 
■fresh in our minds we do not wish to si'e the women and cliildren of our State 
subjected to the horrors of another Csilorado war. Tlmt this eoiiipany has no 
Snore regard for law' here than in other States is iiroved by the report of the 
tax commissioner; and in their ndiies [jt Sunrise and Cliicago wldle tlie Stgjp 
law provides that eight himrs is tlie legal work day underground and the coal 
miners of the State work but eiglit hours at tlieir iron tallies the tO-hour day 
Is still in effect. This jiroves that tlie leopard 1ms not changeil its spots. In 
connection with tills statement I am sulimilting extviiets from the Wyoming 
Labor Journal of tlie issues of Octolter 23 and 30, 1914 (Exhibit A), dealing 
with the evasion of taxes and tlie wages and hours of the miners employed in 
and around tlie iron mines at Sunrise and Cldcugo. 

I also sobmit a copy of tbe reiiort of Tax Commissioner Jolm McGill, made 
to the board of equalization, July 31, 1912 (Exhibit B), and statements of 
taxeiy?aid for the years of 1912,1913, and 1914 and what those taxes should have 
been*6n the basis of the report of the tax commissioner, and this statement 
further shows the miserably low value assessed against this iron ore for the 
years of 1908, 1909, and 1910 (Exhibit C). Also attached is extracts from the 
minutes of the State board of equalization, in their meetings on April 11, 
June 8, July 1, and July 9, 1914 (Exhll>lt Dl. Tliese meetings cover the 
pe^od v^Bereby the taxes on iron ore was raised to $1.15 per ton and again re¬ 
duced to $1 per ton, 

. jAiiEs Mobqan. 

Cheyehbe, Wto., itarch 12,19H. 

* 
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Exhibit A. 

ITakes from Wyoming Labor Journal, of Ohoyenne, Wyo.. Issues of Oct. 23 and Oct. SO, 

1914.) 

“ BOCKEFELI-KRIJilSG ” WYOMING. 

IRON AND STEEL INTEREST.S OF MONEY KING PLAY FAVORITE GAMES OF “ OOUGE THE 
workers” and “skin the PEOPI.E”—A TRAIL OF PER.ILTIY AND DECEIT. 


CHAPTER I. 


[Wyoming Labor Journal, Oct. 23, 1014.] 

Large corporations are a necessary accompnniinent of the development of 
industry. It is ns Idle to howl at cori)oratlon.s, as such, as it would be to howl 
at the machine in industry. Corporations are as different as Idlvlduals, how'- 
ever. Some corporations will abide by the laws of the State and Nation, rely¬ 
ing on their size and ability to iiroduce and market in large quantities any 
given product for their profitable operations. Others are like those mentally 
dwarf^ individuals who are opimsed to the regulations of society, and from 
their very beginning are active in setting asUle all laws and defying all cus¬ 
toms. The only [Kiint of difference is that lawless aggregations of capital 
engage the services of capable lawyers, who.se duty it is. not to see that they 
keep within the law, but that they can keep out of its clutches while disobeying 
its mandates. 

To this class of corporations lielongs the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that 
gigantic industrial holding of the Kockofellers whose activities in Colorado and 
W.vonilng are listed among tlie largest oiieratlons in these fast-growing States, 
with a far-slght«lne.ss common to those who covet the great natural rc'sources 
of the land, they early “ allotted ” to themselves the clioicest acres of Colo¬ 
rado's coal and Iron deposits, till It la safe to say that at a reasonable appre¬ 
ciation of the value of these holdings It would aggregate into the hundreils of 
millions of dollars. Intrenched behind their control of these resourct'S for 
countless years, they will continue to levy tribute on all society. The indi- 
lidual nr corrsiratlon that is In control of the great natural resources of any 
State is In control of that State. 

They have not alone harvestisl great wealth hy reason of their ownership 
of the large area of coal ami iron lands, but have been aided in this hy the 
criminally low wages they have paid In mine as well ns in their steel works 
at Pueblo, where wages range from .$ 1 .W for a 10-hour day “ up.” Also having, 
fortified thera.selves with friendly ofliclals in the counties in which their 
Jgrgest properties are located they pay but little taxes. By these devious 
ways that are common knowledge to those gentlemanly pirates of the law 
who delve in the law for the purpo.se of defying its pur|)oses they succeed in 
evading payment of the major portion of tlieir assessments. 

Tlie small property owner, he or she who has by many sacrifices gathered 
together a little home (with a rear yard large enough to accommodate a dozen 
hens and a small coal house) perchance are burdened by their lieavy assess¬ 
ments. But for these there is little relief, for the hands of a blind Justice, 
while it deals tardily with the malefactor, and views with a lenient mind the 
plant of these for a tftx reduction, pays but scant heed to the “ small fry.” To 
refuse to pay these taxes means, for the small holder, future grief aniijncon- 
venlence in the way of tax sales and final dispossession. In what contrast 
to this system is the method employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in their 
tax cases. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. operates the iron mines at Sunrise and Chicago 
iron mines, both located in Platte County, Wyo., as well as the Colorado & 
Wyoming Railroad, connecting the mines with the Colorado & Southera at 
Hartville Junctloa Besides these very profitable properties this company also 
owns 8,199 acres of desirable coni lands in Carbon County. This coal land 
is not under development as yet, for their Colorado holdings lying closer to 
the steel plant are more available. But coal land will keep, and some day in 
the future the company can open these rich veins, which will have cost them 
next to nothing, and all the time tlmt Intervenes will but add to the value of 
this holding. 

We will now show you that with all this tangible evidence of W'ealth this 
company does not, nor will it unless compelled to, pay a tithe of the tax it 
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should pay. To begin with the ore that is mined at Chicago mines and Sun¬ 
rise is known as the highest gi-ade of iron ore; its nearest rival in this respect 
being the ore from the Mesabl Kange in Minnesota, also owned by the Rocke¬ 
fellers. The Mesabl Range ore runs 1 per cent less in metallic moisture, to all 
Intents and purposes being worth less by considerable than their Wyoming ore. 

For the year ending December 31. 1911, this company’s mines, then located 
in Laramie County, showed a total production of 5C.’3,082.90 tons of ore, the 
gross value of which they representeil to be $375,142.79, and “by strange 
coincidence,” as Tax Commissioner McGill says in a report to the State equali¬ 
zation board, “ Tiie expense incurred in production is exactly the same amount 
to a cent; a fraction less than 67 cents a ton.” 

Why did they go to the trouble to commit this perjury? In an attempt to 
evade tlio payment of State taxes? 

The Wyoming law provides that working properties shall be assessed by the 
ton of gross output, “ after deducting tlie expenses Incurred in production.” If 
tlielr statement had been taken at its face value, there would have been no 
taxes paid. It was finally assessed at 60 cents a ton, or a total value, for 
taxation jairposes, of $203,698.44. They paid total taxes of $4,231.34 for that 
year. 

Tax Commissioner McGill tried to have the State board of equalization place 
the value of ore at $2.07 a ton, a very reasonable rate wlien it is considered 
that Me.sabl ore of an inferior grade has had a market volue at the eastern 
fteel mills since 1905 at $4.34 a ton. 

In 1913 the equalization board, responsive to public demands (and the in¬ 
sistency of Tax Commissioner John McGlil) raise<l the value of iron ore from 
60 cents a ton to 90 cents, and it was on this basis that they paid their taxes. 
Tills was not adequate, and demands were still being made for a higher rate. 
Finally, at a meeting of tliis board, held on April 11, this year, when the board 
met to place an assessment for valuation purposes on tlie mine and oil-well 
output of the State, on a motion liy Houx. seconded by Forsyth, iron ore was 
as.ses.sod at $1.15 a ton. This was still far to small for justice, but too large for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., for at the meeting of the board on June 8, they 
were represented in force by C. W. Burdick, their Wyoming lawyer, and a Mr. 
Gilchrist. 

At tills meeting Burdick vainly tried to get the newspaper men and others 
excluded, and an executive session of the board. Houx refused his consent to 
any “star chamber” session on what was tlie people’s business, so Burdick was 
compelled to see the rates sustained till anotlier meeting of the board, set for 
July 1. Tax Commissioner McGill .served notice at this June meeting that if 
there was to be a meeting on July 1 for the purpose of taking up the protests 
Over dlssatlsfietl assessments he wanted to appear for the people. We are not 
surprised to hear then that a majority of the board found it convenient to b# 
absent on July 1. On the 9th, however, McGill having been called to the north 
part of the State, in the meantime we find the board in session as usual. At 
this meeting (no protestants being marked present, they liavlng evidently fixed 
their grievances beforehand) Forsyth moved a reduction of the C. F. & I. 
iron schedule to $1 a ton, Houx voting “No.” Cambria Fuel to 60 cents a ton 
and oil to 50 cents a barrel (we Will have sometliing to say of these two reduc-’ 
tions in a later issue). So we see that, because the C. F. & I. is Rockefeller, 
their $2.07 ore is worth only $I for purposes of taxation. 

In plain terms the people are being defrauded out of 50 per cent of the 
taxes this company sliould pay, because the majority of the board of equali¬ 
zation favor such reduction. We are not partl.san to this matter. The state¬ 
ment is based on the minutes of this board. 

Now, we will see what this company is doing in Platte County, the company’s 
mines being in the newly created county. Last week the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. tendered .$3,400 In full payment of their taxes for which they stand 
assessed $8,4(X), and have instituted action for an injunction restraining County 
Treasurer Agnew from taking the usual action for collection. This $8,400 is 
their assessment on a pi-oduction of 601,564 tons of iron ore based on a value, 
as set by the State, of $1 per ton. 

In their protest dlrecte<l at Platte County officials, this company states that 
the actual value of their ore is 82 cents a ton (this same ore they reported as 
valueless in 1912), but that they will pay only a value of 41 cents, or one-half 
of their own valuation. Surely this gall is without precedent, and their defiance 
of law is unparalleled. They commit perjury without any hesitation for they 
known (and they know that the i)eople know) that their ore is equal In value, at 
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least, to the Mesabl Range ore of less metallic value, and this ore they pahl 
$6.76 a ton for In the quantity of 70,000 ton.s at their Pueblo plant. 

This company should be compelled to pay, not on a value of $1.1.6, as set 
by the board and later lowered, but on the actual commercial value of the ore 
at the mine, which Is $2.07. The specious plea was made that these reductions 
in value were made to “ encourage Inside capital.” If the State Is to be Impov¬ 
erished, Its resources exploited, and the peoi)le to get nothing In return, let 
outslue capital stay out. Wyoming Is rich In undeveloped resources, rather ten 
thousand times that they remain undeveloped than that our children and their 
children should be robbed of their fruitage. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. states that they always abide by the law. and 
they are defying even a modest as.sessment through their Wyoming moutliplece 
lawyer, Burdick. They are actually stealing from the children of to-morrow 
with the aid and connivence of State officials .sworn to upholtl the law. 

Regardless of the fact that the new law raise<l the taxable value of the 
Slate from $69,000,000 to $180,000,000, or 270 per cent, while—again referring, 
to Commissioner McClII's statement—the net Increase on the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. holdings was 18 per cent, and still they kick. 

On their Carbon County coal lands, assessed at $20 an acre, Burdick se¬ 
cured an abatement on 5,596 acres of tlie 8,199 as “ grazing land ”—a rebate of 
.$]0a,.526 in value on this rich coal area, leaving the State a paltry valuation 
of $60,4,54 for taxation purposes. Can you blame the people for accusing the 
company of perjuring in this connection? If misrepresentation Is In acconlunce 
with law, this company is law-abiding. 

There Is a law on the statute books of the State that provides an eight-hour 
day for all underground woiUs, yet tills company works Its miners and hdxirers 
at Sunrise and Chicago mines a 10-hour day; is this obedience to the law? 

There we see the Rockefeller C. F. & I. pot only evading taxation by mis¬ 
representation and perjury, hut we also see them working men from $1.75 to 
$3.50 a day of 10 hours—10 hours in the case of some $2.75 men—that coal 
miners are paid a minimum of from $2.50 to .$3.30 an eight-hour day for doing. 
Are they law-abiding? Are they real builders of the State? 

We are confronted with the same greed for profits, the same illegal opera¬ 
tion and evasion of legal taxes that has made them rich and powerful—and 
hated—In Colorado. 

ClIAPTElt II. 

[Wyoming Labor Journal, Oct. .10, 1914.1 

For the year ending December 31, 1911, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. minetl 
and shipped a total of 565,082.90 tons of iron ore from Its Wyoming mines at 
Sunrl.se ami Chicago mines, then in Ijaranile County. (In this the company re- 
’tnrned a production cost of the same amount or a fraction less than 67 cents a 
ton, maintaining by rea.son of this showing that there existed no net value for 
taxation purpo.ses! On this ore they were assessed at the rate of 60 cents a 
ton. This rate Is Inequitable, as it could well be and not incite the people to 
mutiny. 

A lengthy Investigation by Tax Comml.ssloner .Tohn McGill convinced him that 
a value of $2.07 at the mines was a fair value to place on the ore for taxation 
purposes. The majority of the State equalization board were made to see differ¬ 
ent by Mr. Burdick, legal repre.sentative of this Rockefeller corporation, for 
we find that the following year, when they raised the value it was worth but 
90 cents a ton. In April of this year McGill had the rate raised to $1.15 a 
ton, a rate that was reduced at a July meeting when this same McGill was 
away. 

Now about your State board of equalization. It Is presumed to be the 
final arbiter on matters affecting taxable values. Composed of the State 
trens\irer, auditor of state, and secretary of state. It Is presumed to represent 
the majesty of the people and to adjudge a fair value for taxation purposes. 
In the construction of any department the people assume that State officials 
holding membership on any board, by virtue of their office, will be “on the 
Job ” to see that Justice Is done to the most humble Individual, but that the 
largest aggregation will not be allowed privileges beyond what can be defended 
! as Just. 

This Is the theory of all government. 

The State board of equalization Is an administrative board and It Is also 
Judicial in its character inasmuch ns It is given latitude in determining what is 
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equitable under the law In the matter of appraisements. It is presumed no 
individual or corporate body will be compelled to bear more than a just share 
of the burden and, Inferentially, that no such individual or corporation bears 
less than its share of taxation. 

In Wyoming we are confronted with tlie fact tlint this State board has been 
more than lenient in the case of the Rockefeller holdings. 

Taking the output for this company during 1911, lor example: 563,082.90 ton.s 
should have been assessed for taxation purposes at $2.07 a ton, or $1,109,721.60. 
They were really assessed at 60 cents, or $339,049.65. A total value for which 
they were not taxed of $830,Q71.9.3. 

In 1913 they produced 501,564 tons valued at, based at $2.07 a ton, $1,245,- 
237.48. Value raised by board to $1, or $601,504. Ore values produced In excess 
of those taxed, $643,673.48. This is a total of .$1,474,34.3.43 in values, based on a 
conservative estimate, for only two years of its oiieratlon, that this corporation 
has defrauded the people of the Stale out of taxes on. 

And even this niiserahly iuade<iuate value of $1 per ton tliey are contesting 
' in the courts of Platte (’ouuty. They say now that the ore has n value of 82 
cents a ton and that they will only pay on a value of one-half, or 41 cents 
a ton. They can well say that so long us they can manipulate the courts and 
control electetl odleials they care not who elects them. 

Also, there should be added the rebate of $103,526 that was lifted off the 
value of their Carbon County coal lands by the county commissioners of that 
county for 1910, a proceeding that has made them another ticut little sum by 
the saving of taxes on this sum for the last four years on $414,104. This makes 
a total amount for tlie years specilieil of $1,888,449.43 of taiigihle property that 
has not paid taxes. Who can say what the total amount would be for all the 
years they have been in business? 

Do you blame them for being in politics w hen the pickings are so rich? Can 
you blame them for retaining ilr. Ilurdick and their able counsel when their 
eloquence can produce such results? Nor has the half been told. There are the 
valuable realty holdings in Chicago ndnes and Sunrise, for which they collect 
ample rent and for which they laiy a miserably low tax. There are the miners 
and laborers working at Sunrise and Chicago mines for from $1.75 to $3.50 a 
10 and 12 hour day. 

The operating coal companle.s working und(>r agreement with the mine 
workers of Wyoming pay a minimum wage of .$2.,30 outside ami $3.30 inside for 
an eight-hour day. In oilier words, the coal operators pa.\’ a minimum of 31.25 
cents an hour outside: the C. F. & I. Iron mines pay a minimum of 17.5 cents 
an hour outside; C. F. & I. minimum lower than coal mines, 13.75 cents for 
outside labor; tlie coal operators jiay a minimum of 41.25 cents an lioiir inside; 
the C. P. & I. pay a minimum of 22..50 cents per hour iu.side: C. P. & I. minimum 
lower than coal mines, 1,8.75 cents for in.side labor. 

In other words, company^ employees in the coal mines of AVyoming receive 
as much per hour as one underground worker and one top laborer at the iron 
mines. 

Nor Is this alt. The C. F. & I. iron camps are “ closed ” camps. No unions are 
allowed, deductions ai'e made for liosiiitals and doctors, and tlie men have 
nothing to say about the matter of di.sbursing the fund. A company store caters 
to the W'ants of the miners at a rate not dictated liy outside coinpetltloh. Mr. 
I* M. Bowers, himself an ex-divine. Rockefeller director in the C. P. & I. direc¬ 
torate, hinted in an article in Leslie’s that his company paid particular atten¬ 
tion to their employees’ advantages, etlucational and spiritual. For this reason 
we suppose no word of protest escapes the camps at tlie methods. 

There is a law on our statute books that eiglit hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in all underground workings, q’here ore underground workings at Sun¬ 
rise and Chicago mines, and the shortest day is 10 liours. Is this law obeilience? 


Exhibit B. 

Chevexxe, Wto., July 31, 1913. 
To the honorable State Board of Equalisation. 

Gentuimen: The report of the output of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s 
Sunrise and Chicago Iron mines in Laramie (,’ounty for the year ending De¬ 
cember 31, 1911, shows a total of 565,082.90 tons, tlie gross value of which is 
represented to be $375,142.97, and, by a singular coincidence, the expense in¬ 
curred in production is exactly the same amount to a cent; a fraction less than 
67 Cents per ton. As the law provides that the gross value of the output, after 
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deducting the expense incurred in production, shall be assessed, according to 
their statement there is absolut<dy no vaiue left to be assessed. 1 don’t believe 
the taxpayers of the State would think we were doing our duty if we accepted 
their report and allowed this valuable property to escape its just proportion of 
taxation. 

As there are no other iron mines In operation In the State to compare valxies 
with, in order to be able to place a fair valuation on this ore, it will be nece.s- 
Bury to find the selling pri<» of iron ore of a like character elsewliere. The 
Mesabi Range ore of Sllanesota comes Blearest of any to being tlie same 
kind of ore that Is mined at the Sunrise and Chicago mines in Wyoming. At 
our conference on .fuiie 8 we learnetl from Mr. tiilclirlst, the genenil manager 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., thsit the Wyoming ore that was shippe<l 
nveiaged 56 per cent mebillie iixBii and the moisture contained in it was 6 per 
cent, while the si'lling pi-iee of Mesabi Range oiv was on a basi.s of rCi per cent 
metallic ore and the percentage of moisture 11.39 per cent; so that, while the 
percentage of metallic iron in tlie ores was about the same, the moisture con¬ 
tained in the Wyoming oi'e is about 6 per cent less tlian tlie Mesabi ore. makiug 
the Wyoming ore that nnicli more valiialile. So tliat it Ls not unfair to the 
C. F. & I. Co. to piacc their ore on the same l>as<‘ as ilesalii ore. In tlie hear¬ 
ings liefore tliecoiiiuiitteeof investigation of tlie L'liitwi States Steel Corporation, 
it is sliown tliat llie average price of Mesalii or. half Bc'ssemer and half non- 
Bessemer, delivered at ttie Iron and steel works in tlie Pittsburgh district, for 
the seven years ftyim lOb-'i to 1911, iurtusive, was ix-r ton of 3.099 pounds. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal of April 29, 1911, and the Mining and 
Engineering World of Jamiary 27, 1912, give (lie snim* price (ijU.Slt ]ier ton. 
for the years 1911 and 1912. Tiie W.voiiiinj; ore costs 67 cents per ton on ears 
at tlie mines, and the freight from tlie mines to Pnelilo is $1.60 per ton; a total 
of ^.27 per ton delivered at their works, as against $4J54 per ton for not quite 
so good a quality of ore delivered in tiie i^ittslmrgli district. It will be easily 
seen that $2.27 does not nearl.v reiirc-sont tin- value' of tlie ore. In comparison 
with Mesabi ore, tlie value of M'yoming ore would be as follows: 

Per ton. 


Net value at mine---.$2.07 

Operating expense', or e'xpense incurred In ]iroduetioii-- .67 

Gross value at mine___ 2.74 

Freight from mine to I'ue'blo-- 1.60 

Total value delivered at iron uorks ut Pueblo_ 4.34 


By the foregoing table the net value or valne at wliicli it should lie nssessed 
is $2.07 per ton, instend of no net \alue wliatever. ,■!.« tlieir report sliows. In 1905 
the C. F, & I, Csi. .shipited ove'r 70.1*00 tons of Me'sald iron ore from Minnesota 
tliat cost them .$6.75 per ton di'livered at their works in Pueblo, but as that was 
a case of emergenc.v, it would not lie fair to talse' that iirioe as a basis, but a net 
value of .$2.07 pe»r ton at mine, and a total vaine of $1.34 delivereit at Pueblo 
is very conservative. 

At one of our conferences Mr. Burdick, tiie conniany's agent, made the .state¬ 
ment that the company in reiieirtiug tiieir outinit included tlie amount of ore that 
runs iess than 50 per ejent iron and is not sliipjieel, but piled in liuge lieaps near 
the mine, a statement that was contraeiieted by reports from the general freight 
agents of tlie Burlington & Missouri and Colorado & Southern Railways, show¬ 
ing that for the year ending Dect'inher 31, 1910, there was shipped over these 
ronels 291 tons of ore more tluiu tlie C. F. & I. Co. rciiort ns their outiHit for 
that period, lowing conclusively that not a pound of that immense tonnage 
is included in their raixirt At our conference helel on June 8, Mr. Burdick 
acknowletiged he was mistaken, hut I deem it my duty to mention tlie circum¬ 
stances in this report, so that it may heesnae a matter of record, and, when the 
company by concentration or otlierwlse is able to use it, it may be properly 
assessed as it should be. 

I insert tlie following clipping from the Denver Times of March 29, 1912, to 
show the prosperous condition of this company: 

“ The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Colorado’s biggest Industrial and manufac- 
turii% corporation, has landed from tlie Rock Island system another big rail 
order, amounting to $300,000. The big rail mills at Pueblo are now ruanlng 
with full force, niglit and day, with double sitifts of meu, giving employment to 
tlmusanda of l^rers in this State and IVyomlug. 
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“An officer of the company is authority for the statement that the corpo¬ 
ration is maintaining its record for the past two years under the ownership of 
John D. Rockefeller, and is accumulating a l)ig sunilus. Its assets showed a 
greater increase in the six months ending on December 31, last, than they did 
for the entire year ending on June 30, 1911. • 

“OLD DEFICIT OVEECOXIE. 

“ The company had assets worth .$02,234,005.86 at the close of business on 
•Tune 30, 1911. This amount was increased to $63,053,159.42 during the next 
six months, a gain of .$l,399,lo3..36. The coinpuny showed a surplus of 
$3,200,641.91 at the beginning of this year, a gain iluring the six months of 
$1,023,490.03. The full meaning of this .showing is aptmrent when it is known 
that when Rockefeller took over the property it was .showing a deficit.'’ 

I .submit the following extracts from the reia>rt.s of the board of directors 
to the shareholders of the C. F. & I. Co., to show the constantly increasing 
values of their mines in 'Wyoming. In the report for the year ending July 30, 
190.5, is the following: 

“ The value and extent of the Sunrise iron mine Is constantly improving 
under liberal pro.spectlng wiib diamond drills, shafts and drifts, and the 
current production Is steadily increasing. A si ill greater increase will be made 
possible, prior to October 1, l)y tlie completion of a branch railroad by the 
Burlington system to the north end of tliese properties, to what is known as 
the Chicago mine, where large bodies of lioth Bessemer and non-Bessemer ores 
have been proven, and from which shipments will bo made In sucli quantities 
!is transportation may be provided and the progress of the underground work 
will permit. 

“ Bending tlie full development of tlu'se valualile properties It has been 
found deslraitle to procure a quantity of iron ore from I.ake Superior to en¬ 
able your company to operate a sufficient mimber of its blast furnaces to meet 
the very generous demand for steel l•nils.” 

In the report for 1906 the following appears: 

“ The development at the iron ore properties at Fierro. N. Mex., and Chicago 
and Sunrise, Wyo., has progressed very .satisfactory, and the quantity of ore 
now blocked out and in sight is in excess of that at any period in the history 
of the compnn,v. The work of expanding the supply of (his class of raw ma¬ 
terial will continue, and it is now expected that enough iron ore will be shown 
to meet the growing demand for many years.” 

In the report for 1907 the following appears: 

“ The additional Iron ore blocked out during the past year at the New Mexico 
and Wyoming properties greatly exceeds the consumption during that period 
and Insures a larger supply than has heretofore been known to exist, thus 
removing all cause for doubt or anxiety about the ore reserves of the company.” 

In the report for 1909 the following appears: 

To the stockholders; 

Tour executive officers decideil early in the present year to have an appraise¬ 
ment of all the mines, lands, and property of the company and Its subsidiaries, 
regardless of the original cost or book values, for the following reasons: 

Much of the ore and coal lands were secured by the several companies now 
merged into the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., from 15 to 25 years ago and largely 
undeveloped. The valuation was mainly based upon outcroppings and at figures 
that were almost entirely speculative. Most of the properties that have bwn 
developed during these 25 years have proven to be Immensely valuable. 

When these properties were secured by purchase or merger there was but 
little demand for iron ore, and this now great industry was of but trifling 
importance. As late as 1900'the iron-ore properties developed at that time 
showed but about 6,000,000 tons, while in 1909 there is developed more than 
35,000,000 tons. Estimates made by competent experts of your undeveloped iron 
properties give a tonnage which, with that already developed, is sufficient to 
supply the steel plant, running at its present capacity, for 60 or 60 years' gt 
least 

Since the entries made on the books during the past 25 years the iron Industry 
has developed to enormous proportions and Iron-ore properties are considered 
among the most valuable of minerals In tbe United States. 

The development of your coal and coke properties during the same period 
of years shows a large increase In tonnage over former estimates. The large 
acreage of undeveloiteil coal lands warrants their being appraised at many 
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milHons more than the old book valuatlon.s. They are valuable assets for coal 
operations alone and a very Important one In c(»nneetlon with the iron Industry. 

We have for reasons above state<l proceeded to have valuations made with¬ 
out refei’ence to the almost worthless entries made on the books so many years 
ns:o, and under conditions that have entW’cIy changed between 1880 and 1^. 
While the old valuations have been in most instances increase<l we have cut 
down and wiped out for depreciation and for poor abandoned coal mines a very 
large amount. The estimated value of these properties by experts is more than 
that now placed upon them and submitted herewith. 

We have for reasons above state<l proceeded to have valuations made wtth- 
your executive officers believe to be a conservative and proper valuation In 1900. 

L. M. Bowebs, Chairman, 

J. F. Weluorn, President, 

F. R. Gates, Vice President, 

J. A. Writer, Auditor, 

Joseph Cuii-berq, Sales Manager, 

Executive Committee, 


Consolidated halanee sheet of the Colorado Fuel <6 Iron Co. and subsidiary 
companies made from new appraisement of i>ropcrty as of June SO, idOd. 


ASSETS. 


Iron ore, coal, limestone, and other lands_ 

Eimipment at steel plant, coal mines, coke ovens, etc., 

iKjok figures- jp:!-*, 6J0, :il8.15 

Less: 

Discount on bonds and stock, 

underwTlting, etc_.$5, 720, S28. 88 

Tin-plate plant never opernfed, 
cost $1,8,‘12,574.76, and value 
estimated at one-half fur other 

purposes_ (ICO, 287. .18 

Abandoned mines_ rr.iJ, 177. !)2 

-e. 924, 293. 78 


Railroads: 

Book figures- 7, 254, 580. 40 

Less reduction by revaluallon_ 1.462,997.46 


(’ooperage plant_ 

J'imDerlands, franchises, buildings, etc_ 

Jnveutorles—supplies and manufactured sLoik 

Ac<‘ount8 receivable_ 

Cnsh on hand__ 

Bills receivable_ 

Securities—stocks and bonds_ 

Cash held by trustees_ 

Reserve funds_ 

Accrued interest on securities_ 

Payment of royalties In advance_ 


$58, 835, 250. 00 


27, 096, 024. 37 


5, 791, 
20 , 
34, 

2, 610, 
.3, 076, 
2, 440, 
07. 
201 , 
46, 
170, 
4. 
24. 


582. 94 
263. 74 
005. 09 
3.34. 61 
601. 53 
974. 08 
801.44 
783. 65 
628. 22 
338, 67 
299.15 
507. 67 


Total assets. 


100, 556, 475.06 


Capital stock of C, F. & I. Co.: 

Common stock_ 

Preferred stock_ 


LIABILITIES. 


$34. 235, 500. 00 

2 , 000 , 000 . 00 


Funded debt: 

C. B’. & I. Co. general mortgage 6 per cent bonds- 5,440,000. 00 
C. P. & I. Co. 5 per cent 10-year convertible 

debentures- 1, 003,000.00 

Colorado Fuel Co. general mortgage 0 per cent 

bonds_ 438, 000. 00 

Colorado Industrial Co. 5 per cent bonds_ 83,911,000. 00 

Rocky Mountain Coal & Iron Co. first mortgage 5 

per cent bonds___ 667,000.00 

Grand River Coal & Coke Co. first mortgage 6 

per cent bonds_ 889,000. 00 

Colorado Coal & Iron Development Co. mortgage 
6 per cent bonds_ 575,000.00 


Accounts payable and pay roll. 
Accrued bond Interest, not due. 

Accrued taxes, not due_ 

Fund for fire insurance_ 


$36, 235, 500. 00 


42, 828. 000. 00 
1, 202, 760. 33 
863.106. 67 
118. 500. 00 
10, 284. 66 


Not appreciation from 1880 to 1909 on Ivon ore and coal properties 
(developed and undeveloped), equipment at mines, steel and other 
plants, railroads, rolling stock, etc--_____— 


81, 248,147. 66 
19, 308, 827. 40 


100, 566, 475. 06 
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Tlie report for 1010 shows, for that year, the total production of all the cot 
pany’s iron mines was 870,630 tons. Of this amount 735,428 tons, or over i 
per cent of the total, was mined in Wyoming. 

These quotations are made to show how valuable these properties apitear to I 
to the directors of the company. Ypur attention Is particularly called to tl 
quotation from the report for 1909. By the reappralsement $19,308,327.40 wi 
added to the value for that year, but, so far as Wyoming is concerned, when 
came to listing the company’s property for taxation, we did not get a raise ■ 
19 cents. On the contrary, Mr. Burdick appeared before your honorable btk 
and asked that the value of the output tor the year 1910 (the year following tl 
$19,000,000 raise) be placed 10 per cent lower than the year 1909. And : 
Carbon County, after the coal lands (8,199 acres) of the Colorado Industrl 
Co., a subsidiary of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., had been listed by the assessi 
for the year 1910 at $20 per acre, making a total valuation of $103,980, M 
Burdick, on December 7, 1910, made affidavit before the board of county cot 
missloners that 5,596 acres were grazing lands and should be assessed as sue 
and a.sked for, and was granted, a rebate of $103,5'26, making the value $60,4i 
instead of $103,980, as it should have bt'en. These coal lauds are near the o 
town of Carbon and, according to the United States Geological Survey, a: 
among the most valuable in Carbon County. 

For the year 1910 the C. F. & I. Co. paid for State, county, and school pu 
ix)ses a total tax of less than 0.50 of a ceut per ton on their outi)ut. It is easi 
seen that this valuable product must be greatly undervalued when it only pu; 
a total tax of the ridiculously small sum of 0.50 of a ceut per ton for each ton > 
ore that Is taken out of our State, and while there may have been other reason 
1 have no hesitancy In stating in this pnhiic manner that they liave been abie 
evade taxation by reason of false and |)erjured statemeuts of their agents i 
to the valuation of this property, and au effort should now be made to comp 
this Kockefeller corporation to pay more nearly its just proportion of the taxi 
of the State. When Mr. lloux requested them to furnish your honorable bor 
with information as to the amount of iron ore, coal, coke, and limestone us( 
and the cost of labor In producing a ton of steel rails. In order that your hono 
able body might be enabled to place u fair valuation on this ore, they refuse 
on the pretext that that would be giving their business secrets to the 
comiietitors. 

In my reimrt to you of June 2, 1911, it is shown that in 1908 the total assess* 
valuation of the State was $09,000,000; in 1909, under the new assessment la* 
It was $186,0(X),()00; au average Increase In value of 270 per cent on all tl 
projierty of the .State, while this net increase on this property was only about: 
per cent. The same report shows that since 1905 the freight fi’om mines i 
Pueblo has been reduced 95 cents per ton, making the net value that much nior 

In considering the reports of the board of directors to the shareholders of tl 
comirany and the affidavits of Mr. Writer, the auditor of the comimny, ar 
Mr. Burdick, the company's agent or attorney, there is only one of two concl 
slons that cun be properly arrived at. Either the directors of the company a! 
deliberately and willfully making false and erroneous statements to the shar 
holders, os the United States Steel Go.’s directors were accused of doing ar 
for which that company is now being Investigated by a .special committee, < 
Mr. Writer and Mr. Burdick, by their affidavits as to the value for taxation i 
the company’s property in Wyoming, are guilty of the grossest kind of perjury. 

It is in obedience to law that I make you this report, iiud as the same hi 
requires me to make appraisement of this property, I hereby appraise the vah 
of the gross output (565,082.90 tous), after deducting the expense incurred ; 
operation, at $2.07 per ton, and recommend that it be assessed at not less tha 
$2.07 i)er ton. 

llespectfully submitted. 

John McGili., 
Commissioner of Taxation, 
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Colorado Fuel <f Iron Co. 


Amount paid: 

190^626,910 tons, at 
$ 0,22 . 

Levy, 21.7; tax 
$2,988.10. 

1909— 864,012 tons, at 

$0.33. 

Levy, 6.77 ; tax, 
$790.90. 

1910— 607,873 tons, at 

$0.33__ 

Levy, 7.245; tax , 
$1,453.33. 

1911— 736,423 tons, at 

$0.60... 

Levy, 8.39; tax, 
$3,702.12. 

1912— 566,082.9 tons, at 

$0.60_ 

Levy, 8.38; tax, 
$2,841.23. 

1913— 629.686 tons, at 

$0.05__-. 

Levy, 14.16; tu.x, 
$8,470.64. 


$137, 700. 40 
116, 823.96 


200, 608. 00 

441, 253. 80 

339, 049. 74 


.698. 201.70 


1914—Iron, 001 ,.664 tons, 

at $1_ 601.604.00 

Copper, 94.6 tons, 

at $42.75 _ 40. 398. 75 


Total vnliia- 

tioal914.. 641,962.75 
Levy. 10 5; tax, 

$0,740.61. 


Amount that should have been paid fol- 
lowiui; Mr. McCriU's recommendations: 


1912— 505,082.9 tons. 

at $2.07_$1, 109, 719.71 

Levy, 8.38; tax, 

$9,802.25. 

1913— 629,080 tons, at 

$2.07 —__ 1, 303, 450. 02 

Levy. 14.10; tax, 

$18,460.85. 


1014 —Fron, 001 .."04 

tons, at $2.07- 1, 245, 2.37. 48 

Copiier, 946 tons. * 

at $42.75_ 40. 398. 75 


Total valu- 
a t i 0 u 

1914_ 1,285,636.23 

Lew, 10 S: tax, 

$13,499.18. 


E.xiinnT r>. 

[Extracts from minutes of mepiincs oC State itoard of Equalization, State of Wyoming.] 


CiisyE.N-NE, Wyo., April Jl, Wl/f. 

Tho Iward met on nhovo <lato pnrsunnt to adjotirniuont of April 4 foi* the 
purpo-se of plaoirtff a valuation for asstssinont pm*p()ses on tlio nniie and oil-well 
output of the State. 

Full bonnl present. 

A full discussion of values followed ami ainont: numerous other <»f above- 
named industries the valuation on Iron and copper ore anti the oil-well outimt. 

Colorado Fne.l & Ore Co.: Iron ore, .$1.1.") i)or ton; ot)pper ore, $42.75 per ton. 

After discussion of tlie valuations ol the oil-well output, it was. !)y niotlou, 
decided to place the valuation for ttixatlon purposi>s at $1 per I)arrel. 

CuEYENNE, Wyo.. June S, 191), 

President of the board stated the meetin^^ was culled to give a hearing to all 
parties u ho might protest on valuation of oil, coal, etc. 

Numerous protests were read, also a number of affidavits in regard to tiie 
valuation of oil. 

The board was then addressed by ISIr, Schiijier. representing the Midwest 
Oil Co.; by Judge William Metz, representing the Wyoming Crude Oil Co., the 
Castle Odeek Oil Co., and the Callgornia Oil Co.; by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, represent¬ 
ing the Basin Oil & Gas Co.; by Mr. Fisher, consulting oil expert: by Mr. C. W. 
Burdick, representing the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; by Mr. Gilchrist, repre¬ 
senting the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who by tallies and analysis showed the 
valuation of iron ore compared with other ores of the Michigan and other 
mines. 

The Imard adjourned without taking any action until July 1, 1914. 

CHEYEiNNE, July i, IBl^, 

No quorum being present, the meeting was adjourned subject to call of the 
president 
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Chetenne, July 0,1914. 

The president stated that nt this meeting the <inestlon of the valuation on 
the product of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and the oil output of the State 
and others on which prote.sts had been made should be settled, and the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was adopted; 

Resolved, That after full consideration of the showing made by the producers 
of coal, oil, and Iron, the petitions of many citizens of the State, and affidavits 
filed by operators and by experts relating to valuation of coal, oil, and Iron, 
that the ends of .iustice and the best interests of the Slate will be subserveil by 
the board reconsidering the action on April 11,1914, as regards valuatloas of the 
Cambria Fuel Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and the oil output of the State, 
and that the same be placed as follow.s: 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., $1 per ton; oil output. $0..’50 per barrel. 

A vote on the above resolution was—yes 2 and no 1. 

So far as known, the above I’csolutlon was baseil on statements made before 
the board on .Tune 8 by men representing the different companies interested. 
Read what the State tax commissioner has to say in regard to these valuations. 

You may also refer to this report of the tax commissioner for proof of state¬ 
ments made in the article, printed in the Wyoming Labor Journal under dates 
of October 23, 30, and November 26. 


STATEMENT OF MR. MARTIN EGAN.' 

‘ 23 W.VT.T SxnKKT. 

New Yokk, March 15, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Rrown: T inclo.so herewith the statement which you requcsti'd, as 
to the records of International Mercantile Marine Co. 

Tru.sting that this covers what you want, I am. 

Very truly, yours, 

SlARTiN Egan. 

Mr. I.Ewns K. Baow.v, 

Commission on liidiistrial Rclaiions, 

Transportation Hvildimj, Chicago, lit. 


International Meroantile Marine Co., 

Hew York, March 12, 1915. 

This certifies that the minutes of meetings of the hoard of directors and of 
the finance committee of the International Jlercantile Marine Co. held during 
the past five years contain no reference whtitever to any action or report made 
in regard to labor conditions cither here or abroad. 

Attest: 

Emerson E. 1’abain, Secretary. 


23 Wai.i. Street, 
Hew York, March 5,1915. 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 


of 


My Dear Sir : I send you herewith the information requested by your letter 
March 1. 

Very truly, yours, 

Martin Egan. 


The Pttllman Co., 
Chicago, February 26,1915. 

1, A. S. Weinshelmer, the secretary of the Pullman Co. and keeper of the 
records and minutes of the proceedings of Its board of directors and executive 
committee, do hereby certify that I have carefully gone over and examined 
all of said records and minutes for the last five years and that there Is In those 
records, or on those minutes, nothing bearing on the questions of labor. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said company the dtiy and year above written. 

[seal.] a. S. Wei.nsheimeb, Secretary. 
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iNTEBNATIONAi MeECANTILE MABINE Co., 

A'eic York, February 2, 191S. 

J. P. Mobqak, Esq., 

23 Tr«(l Sreet, Yew York City. 

Deae Sib : The minutes of meetlugs of the fin.nnce committee of this company 
held during the past five years contain no reference whatever to any action or 
report made in regard to labor conditions either here or abroad. 

Yours, resiiectfully, 

Kmebson E. 1’arain, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF ME. BENJAMIN C. MARSH. 

Febeuaby 4, J91!). 

Mr. Bash, M. Manly, 

United Staten Comminninn on Indiintriiil Feintioiie, 

ilclropolitun Itiiilding. \ctc York City. 

My' Deab Mb, Manly'; Inclosed please find a copy of the statement which I 
shall give before your commission to-morrow or flaturclay, if I am given the 
opportunity. 

Very truly, yours, 

Benjamin C. Mabsh. 

Tlie most important task Icefore this country is to extcrmiiiate those forms 
of privilege for the few which mean inevitably poverty and nii.sery for the 
many, no matter how sober and thrifty those many may be. The chief privi¬ 
leges of the country are land monopoly, control of credits, high protective 
tariffs, and franchises. That there are other secondary forms of legalized 
graft, .such at imtents, proprietary medicines, etc., i.s freely admitted. 

Ail “ foundations ” in this country were .secured from one or more of these 
ehlef privileges; and it is not in tlie nature of things that the Sage, Carnegie, 
and Uockefeller Foundations should seek to terminate the legalized robbery 
by which their founders have amassed their fortunes, althougli of course tliey 
might do so. They have not, however; and on the contrary, at least the 
sage Foundation, has, through its dominating director, Mr, llobert W, De 
Forrest, opposed any effort to exterminate fundamental privilege. The avowed 
jiurpose of the Sage Foundation is false and misleading. It does not exist 
“ for the Improvement of social and living conditions in the United States of 
America.” 

Neither the Sage nor the Rockefeller Foundations dare attack any funda¬ 
mental economic evil; they prefer to mislead and fool the public as to the causes 
of poverty, which they regard, or pretend to regard, as personal. 

For several years I liave been working to secure a referendum on heavier 
taxation of land values in New York City—cidle<l by the land speculators 
themselves tlie “ Paradise of land speculators. In 1912 Mr. Lawrence Velller, 
the director of the tenement liou.se coniinittee of the charity organization 
society of which Mr. Robert W. De Forrest Is president, appears against the 
proposal at a legislative hearing in Albany, while that committee also refused 
to Indorse the proposal In 1911, as being of no importance. In the spring of 
1912 I called upon Mr. De Forrest at ids office, and asked him why the charity 
organization society and the Russell Sage Foundation opposed untaxing 
buildings and taxing land values. He replied that It was a very dangerous 
thing to do, and that he would ilght it. I assured him that I would fight him 
then, if he were seeking to perpetuate privilege. What methods he has adopted 
to oppose breaking up land monopoly, I do not know. 

Foundations, such as the Carnegie, Sago, and Rockefeller, have no place in 
a democracy. They are attempting to usurp the functions of government. 
That the Government should wait for a private foundation to investigate hook 
Yvorm, cancer, or loan sharks is a worse indictment of our democracy than the 
most flagrant boodling of TYveed or Quay. 

• I beileve that the effect of these foundations has been most harmful in two 
i respects: 

First. They have misled the public ns to fundamental causes of poverty. 

Second. They have detracted attention from the fact that these causes of 
poverty must be removed by goY'ernmental action, and that voters must require 
government to remove these causes. 
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Incidentally, thev liave taken modi of tlie manhood out of the agents of 
private charities. What do any of the great foundations claim to have done 
or what do they plan to do to exterminate privilege? 

Fortunately, however, the ninlign Influences of these and similar foundations 
is passing away, as the public realizes that they are merely the stool pigeons 
of privilege. The people are turning to the proper power to secure economic 
justice—government. 

I want to urge upon the commission that the most important measure to 
secure more euu)loyiuent, and automatically to shorten the working day and 
improve the conditions of hihor generally, is to tax land, mines, etc., Into 
proper productive use. The immediate establishment of n national labor ex¬ 
change is, of course, vital, but when land ,si)eculators are forced to use their 
land or let others do so, necessity will be a very effecthe mother and devise 
wavs of getting the jobless man on the Job. 

We should have relatively little desltutlou of the grinding sort, constantly 
recurring In our cities and ov('n small towns, if three-quarters nr even two- 
thirds of the country’s population were solf-snstaluing on small farms. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CONRAD RENO. 

PAKTXEnsHie ICqrAi.iTY (H' ItKw.van lh;i'\vKKy .\ni> Tj.vbok. 

A sciKNTinc mvf.srox or j'aorrTs oa .irn.x'r kaumnoe. hktukkn capital axo 

I.M101I. 


fRrply to ytr. Itr.mdols.l 

In reply to the statement of Mr. I.ouis I>. Ilrtindeis before the Federal Com¬ 
mission on Industriiil Itelations on .lamiarj 1’3, lOlo, that a .scientific division 
of profits between capital ami labor wtts not feasible because it was neces¬ 
sarily a matter of htirgainlng. allow me to outline a plan of capital-and-labor 
partnership, which, I belieie, would result in a scientific division of the joint 
earnings between the capital partners and the labor partners, and which would 
be entirely feasible. 

The feasibility of the proposed plan has been indorsed by President lUmerltus 
Eliot, of Harvard, and by Sir George Livesay, of Isjndon, and many others. 
Will the plan effect a scientific division of their joint earnings between capital 
and labor? 

The partnership plan is to make all the net earnings hi excess of living 
wages for the labor partners and living dividends of, say, C per cent for the 
capital partner.s, t’ne joint partnership property of all the industrial partners 
of each industrial partnershii), and to divide such joint partnership property 
lietween labor and capital in the ratio of living wages to living dividends. 

Thus, if the living wages equal in iimount the living dividends for the same 
time, the joint partnership jiroperty will be divided between latwr and capital 
in the ratio of 1 to 1, or eqnid .shiire.s to the two classes of partners. If the 
living wages amount to more (or les.s) than the living dividends, the division 
of the joint partnership property lietwecn labor and capital in the same ratio 
of living wages to living dividends would also result in partnership equality 
of reward, and thus effect a scientlflc division of the joint earnings. 

Partnership equality of reward for capital and labor is the Ideal condition in 
Industry toward which we are gi-avitating. Sucli partnership equality of 
reward would make for a larger output of goods by the labor partners because 
It recognizes their equality of rigid with the capital partuers in their joint 
product. A larger output, would make it feasible to Increase the reward of 
labor without decreasing the reward of capital and without iucreaslng the cost 
of living. 

Mr. Brandeis Is right in saying that a condition of Inequality between the 
two forces of c,qpltal uud labor exists, and that even strong labor unions are 
not equal to the industrial trusts In bargnluing power. If the division of the 
joint earnings between labor and capital is to be left entirriy to bargaining 
between the parties partnership equality of reward will be difiScult If not 
Impossible of achievement, because the side which possesses the greater bar¬ 
gaining power will get the best of the bargain and thus produce Inequality 
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Of reward. Where great inequality of bargaining power exists the law has 
found it necessary to aid the weak side and to fix living wages for women 
and children and to fix the maximum workday and other terms of the rela¬ 
tion between capital and labor. 

The next step toward equality of reward between labor and capital should 
be a law enacting that the capital and labor employed la our public service 
corporations shall constitute an Industrial partnership, whose joint earnings 
shall be the joint partnership proiwrty of the industrial partners, and after the 
payment of living wages to labor and living dividends to capital, such joint 
partnership property shall be divided betn'een labor and capital iu the ratir> 
of partnership equality of reward stated above. At the same time such 
Industrial partner.shlp for public eervk'c fdiould be e.xempted from the opera¬ 
tion of the Sherman Act of Congress and like State laws, for the retison that 
such capltal-and-lalior partnerships are not trusts or monopolies, but are co¬ 
operative partnerships based upon the fundamental prluciiile of social justice 
called partnership equality of reward. 

In tlie case of the Industrial trusts such a iiartuership act of Congress 
should 1)6 ixuinissive and .should declare that uixai the voluntary adoidloii of 
the partnership phiu by the capitiil and labor of any tru.st the Sherman law 
shall cease to oieiatc with respect to the capital jind labor composing such 
Industrial partnershii). 

The efficiency of such caplLal and labor partuershiijs will t)C greater than 
the efficiency of the trusts, because the labor ]iartner.s will be converted from 
employees, with no share of the profit.s, into partners with a fair share of the 
profits. GrcJiter efliciency mejiiis larger i»rotlnct!on per unit of industrial 
service. With partnership equalitj’ of reward, it means higher Wiiges. higher 
dividends, and lower cost of living—or i)rosiierlty. 

Labor has strong objections to scientific management without scieutifii' 
division of the joint earnings, because it makes for greater Inequality of reward 
iigjilnst labor Instead of eveuing iq) wages with dividends. 

To restore equality of bargaining jwwer the law has pursued the course of 
hreiiking the trusts Into small units ever since the passage of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act oC 1890. Tlie efficiency ot laigc units inis tints l«!C'n deslroyed 
and prosperity lessened. If freedom and equality have bc>en brought nearer 
to the door of the average man, it Inis not Iteen the freedom and eqnallty of 
prosperity, but the freedom and equtdlty of poverty. W^ages have fallen with 
dividends. 

The best practical means of putting new hope and courage and energy into 
both capital and labor, and of restoring general prosjierlty, seems to be to 
compel monopolies and to encourage the lru.slR iind other large units of Industry 
to adopt the principle of partnership equality of reward for the soehil services 
of labor and capital. 

It Is the master-and-servant relation of Inetpiality which lies at the root 
of our social unrest. The workman has ceased to regttrd himself as a servant 
or the capitalist as his muster. He regtirds himself as the equal of the 
capitalist and demands equalitj" of reward Ijetween the two social factors in 
fndustry iu projiortlon to the value of their respective services to society 
at large. He claims the whole fi'uit of his labor and denies the right of any 
master or emirloyer to take part of the fruit of his labor. 

To restore equality of bargaining jiovrer between master and servant will 
not cure social discontent, therefore, as long as the relation of master and 
servant exists, the remedy must cut to the root of the relation between 
capital and labor and must iSiunge this relation Into one of Industrial psirt- 
uershlp with equality of rewartl for their social services. 

Spkikombxd, Mass., Janmry 26, ISIS. 


CoNBiD BESO. 



EXHIBITS 


HOCKEFEtLEE JE., EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

InformAT ioN Furnished by the Eockefeleer Foundation in Response to 

Questionnaire Submitted by the United States Commission on Industbiai 

Reeations* 

organization. 

Qne.sfion 1. Please fumlsli copies of constitution and by-laws. 

Answer. Copies of tlie charter, being clinpter 488 of the I-aws of 1913 of tlie 
State of New York, and of the constitution and by-laws arc hereto annexed, 
marked, respectively. Schedules A, B, and C. 

Question 2. What boards, funds, connnlssions, and otlier organizations have 
been Included under the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Answer. None. The Rockefeller Foundation Is not a consolidation of pre¬ 
existing organizations, but is a separate and distinct creation with its own 
funds. 

Question 3. lYho arc the membeits of the jiresent boaitl of directors? («) For 
what terms do they serve? 

Answer. For the term expiring lOl.l: Harry Pratt .Tudson, Simon FIcxner, 
Starr .T. Murphy. For the term expiring 1910; ,lohn I). Rockefeller, .Tohn D. 
Rockefeller, jr., Frederick T. Gates. For the term expiring 1917: Charles W. 
Eliot, 'Wlckliffe Bose, Charles O. Ileydt, .Terome L). Grwnc, A. Barton Hepburn. 

Question 4. How and by whom will the future directors be chosen? (n.) For 
what terms will they serve? 

Answer. “ New members, whether as successors to those named in the act of 
Incorporation or otherwise, and such additional members ns they or their suc- 
ce.ssors shall see fit to associate with them, shall be elected by ballot, either at 
the annual meeting of the corporation or at a special meeting duly called for 
that purpose, by vote of a majority of the members of the corporation attending 
such meet. Any member may withdraw from the corporation by a notice In 
writing to the president or secretary. The members shall be at all times 
divided into three classes, equal numerically ns nearly as may be, and the 
original members shall at their first meeting, or ns soon thereafter as may be 
convenient, be divided Into three classes, the members of the first class to hold 
their membership and otFice until the first annual meeting, the members of the 
second class until the second annual meeting, and the members of the third 
class until the third annual meeting, and in every ca.se the member shall hold 
office after the expiration of his term until his successor shall be chosen. At 
each annual meeting the successors to those members whose terra of office 
then expires shall be chosen for the term of three years and until their succes¬ 
sors shall be chosen.” (Constitution, Art. 1.) 

Question 5. Who are the present officers of the foundation and its subsidiary 
organizations? (a) How are they chosen? (6) For what terms do they hold 
office? 

Answer. The present officers of the foundation are: John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
president; Jerome D. Greene, secretary; Ixiuls G. Myers, treasurer; Ijefterts M. 
Dashlell, assistant treasurer. 

These offices, with the exception of the assistant treasurer, were chosen by 
ballot at the first meeting of the foundation, held May 22, 1913, and reelected 
at the first annual molding of the foundation, held January 21, 1914, in iftccord- 
nne-e with Ajdlcle IV of the constitution, which is as follows: 
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“ OFFICESIS. 

“The officers of the corporation shall consist of a president, secretary, and 
treasurer, together with such other officers as may be determined by the by-laws. 
These officers shall have the duties and exercise the powers assigned to them 
by this constitution or by the by-laws, or by resolutions adopted pursuant to 
the authority of this constitution or the by-laws. At each annual meeting of 
the corporation, or. In default of election at such meeting, then at an ad.ioiirn- 
ment thereof, or at any meeting duly called for that purpose, the corporation 
shall elect by ballot a president, secretary, and treasurer, and It may choose 
such other officers as the by-laws shall from time to time provide. All the 
officer!?, whether elected or appointed, shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
corporation, but In no case beyond the time when their respective successors 
shall be elected and accept office.” 

The assistant treasurer w'as appointed by the executive committee at Its 
meeting on March 18, 1914. 

The foundation has created as a subsidlai-y organization the International 
Health Commission, the purpose of which is to extend to foreign countries and 
peoples the work of eradicating hookworm disease ns opportunity offers, and 
so far as practicable to follow up the treatment and cure of this disease with 
the establishment of agencies for the promotion of public sanitation and the 
spread of knowledge of scientific medicine. The members of the International 
Health Commission are the members of the executive committee of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, viz: Simon Flexner, .Terome D. Greene, Charles O. Heydt, 
Starr J. Murphy, John D. Rockefeller, jr.; and Messrs. Charles W. Rllot, Fred¬ 
erick T. Gates, William Crawford Gorgas, David V. Houston, Walter H. Page, 
Wlckllffe Hose, William H. Welch. 

The officers of the International Health Commission are: John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, jr., chairman; Wickllffe Rose, director general; John A. Ferrell, assistant 
director general. 

These officers were elected by the members of the International Health Com¬ 
mission at its annual nu^eting held January 20, 1914, for the term of one year, 
or until their successors are elected. 

FUNDS, CHAKACTF.R, AND roNTKOT,. 

Question 0. Please furnish a statement sliowing in detail the funils, securities, 
and other sources of income now held liy the foundation or l»y any subsidiary 
organizations. 

Answer, gee Schedule D. 

Question 7. By what committee, hoard, or person are the funds of the cor¬ 
poration controlled? (a) Who controls the character of Investment or place of 
deposit of the funds? (6) On whose authorization and in what manner are 
funds appropriated? (c) On whose warrants are funds paid out? (dl What 
regulation governs the expenditure of the interest or limits the accumulation 
of the fund? (e) What regulation controls the expenditure of tlie principal? 

Answer, (a) The finance commltttee controls the character of the Invest¬ 
ments. (By-laws, Art. II.) The executive committee controls the place of 
deposit of the funds. (By-laws, Art. V.) 

(b) Appropriations are made by the board of directors or the executive com¬ 
mittee on the report and recommendation of the secretary or any other officer 
or member of the foundation. 

( 0 ) “No bills shall be paid except those which have been incurred pursuant 
to a resolution of the corporation or under the authority of the executive com¬ 
mittee, and such bills shall be paid only on a votieher approving the same for 
payment and referring to the specific re.solutlon or anlhorizatlcm pursuant to 
which they were respectively Incurred, which voucher shall be signed by the 
president and the secretary or such of the assistant secretaries ns shall be desig¬ 
nated by resolution of the corporation or the executive committee, or In the 
case of the absence or disability of either the president or secretary, by such 
other member of the corporation as such absentee shall designate In writing for 
that Irarpose, 

“A current-expense account of not to exceed $6,000 on deposit at any one time 
may be opened with such depository as may be designated by the executive 
committee, which shall be subject to draft upon the signature of the cashier of 
the corporation, who shall be bonded at the expense of the corporation for such 
sum as the executive committee shall fix.” (Art V of by-laws, pars. 2 and 3.) 

SSSW—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 9-24 
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(d) As regards the accumulation of the fund, the charter of the foundation' 
provides: 

“ The corporation • * • shall have tlw power to take and hold by 
bequest, devise, gift, purchase, or lease, either absolutely or in trust for any 
of its purposes, any jtroperty, real or personal, without limitation as to 
amount or value, exc^t such limitation, if any, as the legislature shall hei-e- 
after specifically impose; to convey such property and to invest and reinvest 
any principal and deal with and expend tlie income and principal of the corpo¬ 
ration in such manner as in the jndgment of the trustees will best promote its 
objects. It shall have all the iwwer and be subject to all the restrictions whlcli 
now pertain by law to membership corporations created by siieclal law so far 
as the same are applicable tliereto and are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of tills act.” 

(e) As regards the expenditure of tlie principal and Income, tlie only 
restrictions are: 

1. Tlie following provision in Mr. John D. Ilockefeller’s letter of JIarch 
6, 1914: 

“It is a condition of this gift that from the income of the foundation the 
sum of $2,00t),000 annually, or ns much thereof ns I slmll tiesignate, shall be 
applied during my lifetime to such specific objects within the corporate pur¬ 
poses of the foundatiiai as I may from time to time direct. If at the dost' of 
any fiscal year tliere sliall remain any balance of the $ 2 .() 00 ,(MiO whicli I have 
not thus designated during that fiscal year, .such lialance slmll ho transferred 
to the general uurestricteil income of the foundation, to he used as the founda¬ 
tion shall see fit. Subject to the foregoing provision, the principal as well ns 
the Income of this gift may bo u.sed in your discretion for any of the coriiorate 
purposes of the foundation.” 

2, By-laws, Art. VIII, ns follows: ’ 

“No jiurt of the principal of the funds of the foundation shall be distributed 
except pursuant to a resolution passoil by the nflirmalite vote of two-thirds of 
all those who shall at the time be member.s of the foundation at a special nu'ct- 
lug held on not less than .Sb days’ notice given in writing to eadi member of the 
foundation, which shall state that the meeting is called tor the pun>ose of con¬ 
sidering a resolution to authorize the di.strlhutioii of the whoh‘ or .some part of 
the principal of its funds.” 

Question 8. From what sources have the funds of the foundation hilherio 
been derived? 

Answer. The foundation has received from Mr. John It. Itockefeller gifts of 
securities of the aggregate market value at the (ime of the gifts of liiKKi.tKtO.tKio. 
It has also received securities .aggregating ijidS.tXK) from I.aura S. (Mrs. John 
D.) Rockefeller, in trust, for certain si>ecific puri) 0 ses within t'lo corporate 
purposes of tlie board. 

Question 9. From what .sources are tlie future funds of tiic foundation 
cxpectetl to bo received? 

Answer. Tlie foundation has no expectation with regard to fulure funds, but 
tinder llic terms of its charter it can receive gifts from any source. 

Question 10. In the divi.slons of the foundation which have ahaaitly been in 
operation (e. g., General Education Board), liow, by wiiom, and for wliat 
periods liavo appropriations liecn made? (o) Are such appropriations made as 
a lump sum to be used at (lie will of the directors or responsible Iiead, or Is 
there an appropriation for each .specific line of work? 

Answer. Tills question is evidently bused upon a misunderstanding. As 
stated above, the Rockefeller Foundation is not compostsi of organizations 
which previously existed. The General Education Board is an entirely inde¬ 
pendent corporation, with funds of its own. In the case of the Interuatlonai 
Health Commission lump sums have been from time to time appropriated for 
the use of the commission, to be exiiended in accordance witli appropriations 
duly made by the commission or its executive committee. 

Question 11. By whom and in what manner are tlie estimates for necessary 
appropriations made? 

Answer. The major part of tlie work of the foundation consists in making 
contributions to other agencies carrying on various philanthropic activities. 
Awilications are made by these agencies, and appropriations are made by the 
b^rd or the executive committee on the report and recommendation of tlie 
secretary or any otlier olBeer or member of the foundation. In cases where 
estimates are necessary they are made by the persons recommending or 
presenting the matters. 
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Question 12. After an appropriation for any pnrUcular purpose has been 
made, to what restrictions or review Is its expenditure subject, other than the 
ordinary business and legal procedure to Insure honesty In Its control? 

Answer. The appropriations are In general made in tlie form of pledges to 
particular Institutions for Ueliulte amounts, and when once made each pledge 
becomes a contract which Is not subject to review by the foundation. The 
expenditure of other appropriations Is subject to the ordinary business and 
legal procedure. 

AOBEEMKNTS ANO CONTBACTS. 

Question 13. What agreements or understanding, verbal or written, exist 
between the foundation and Mr. King, regarding the scoi»e of the work which 
is to be done under his direction, and the metlu)d of Investigation which is to 
be pursued? (a) By whom was the arrangement with Mr. King made? 

Answer. Mr. King was appointed pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the executive committee of the Itockefeller Foundation held August 
13, 1914, of whlcli the following Ls a copy: 

“ Remlvcd, That William Lyon Mackenzie King be, and he is hereby, ap¬ 
pointed to make a comprehensive study of the problem of Industrial relations 
at a salary of $-a year fi-om October 1, 1914.” 

“ It was, on motion, further 

“ Resolved, That the st'cretary bo authorized to ai)prove all bills for neces¬ 
sary traveling expenses and all other expenses Incurred by Mr. King In the 
pursuance of his work under the direction of the executive committee. The 
secretary presented a recommendation from Mr. King for the eniployment of 
Roltert F. Foerster, I’h. D., to prejiare a catalogue of individuals and organiza¬ 
tions, and a bibliogi-at)by concerning the general subject of Industrial relations. 

“ Whereupon It was, on motion, 

“Resolved, That Dr. Foerster be ai)pointeil to perform the service above de¬ 
scribed, the same to lx completed on or about October 1, 1914, for a total com- 
lx?n.satlon of ip-. 

“ It was ahso further 

“Resolved, TIuit Dr. I'oerster be authorized to employ as his assistant Mr. 
L. 0. Staples, at a salary of $-a month, and to employ such further cleri¬ 

cal assistance and incur such further exiiense incident to the preparation of the 
profiosed catalogue and bibllograiihy as shmdd meet the approval of Mr. King.” 

The amounts of salaries have been omitted as being information of a con¬ 
fidential nature not material to this inquiry. 

The action at this meeting had been preceded by conferences and corresixnid- 
ence between Mr. King and memlters of the executive committee of the fouudti- 
tlon, iirlnclpallj' the president and secretary, Messrs. John D. Itockefeller, Jr., 
and Jerome D. Oreeue. In brief, Mr. King was invited to conduct “ an luve.stl- 
gation of tlte great problem of industrial relations, with a special view to 
the discovery of some mutual relationship of labor and capital which would 
afford to labor the pi'otection it needs against oppression and exploitation, 
wldle at the same time promoting Its efllciency as an instrument of economic 
production.” Mr. King was also Invited to outline a method of work and or¬ 
ganization for the proposed investigation which would enable him to make the 
largest possible contribution to the .solution of the problem. The wish of the 
foundation was expressed ns follows: 

“ It Is our desire that the scope should be ns broad and comprehensive ns 
possible, for only ns a result of such an intensive investigation can we hope to 
be in a position to make helpful suggestions looking toward the Improvement 
in Industrial relations.” 

There Is no formal written ccmtract between the foundation and Mr. King, 
other than the resolution appointing him. There are no verbal agreements 
or understandings. 

Question 14. Is there any provision In the agreement or understanding to 
assure Mr. King’s ability to go on with his plans, even If his policy should 
be divergent from that of the directors? 

Answer. This and several sub.seqnent questions appear to be based upon 
an entire mlsconc^tlon of the spirit and purpose of the investigation which 
Mr. King has been retained to direct Haring in mind that hardly any rela¬ 
tion in life is more far reaching than the Industrial relation, and particularly 
having In view the growing tendency to mlsuderstanding and lack of har¬ 
mony, between employers and employees, resulting In great injury to both as 
well as to the general public, the foundation has felt that no subject could be 
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more worthy of stiuly, and that If It could work out sound and stibstantlal Im¬ 
provements In the relation of capital and labor it could hardly do anything 
better calculated “ to promote the well-being of mankind,” for which purpose 
the foundation was created. In no sense will the inquiry be local or restricted, 
or carried on with particular reference to any existing situation, or to con¬ 
ditions in any one country. The experience of the several countries of the 
world will be drawn upon. Mr. King has been selected as a person whose 
broad sympathies and wide experience peculiarly qualify him to assist the 
foundation in this endeavor. As Indicated in the statement of the foundation 
at the time the Investigation of Industrial relations was announced, the work 
In spirit and method will be akin to that of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. In so far as Mr. King’s Inqjilries have to do with Indus¬ 
trial controversies, his attitude will be that of a physician who Investigates 
the nature and causes of the pathological conditions with which he has to 
deal, with a view, if possible, to the discovery of effective remedies. It can 
jiot be too clearly understood that the purpose of this Inquiry is not to ap¬ 
portion blame In pi'esent or past misunderstandings, nor to justify any par¬ 
ticular point of view; the sole purpose Is to be constructively helpful. The 
final and only test of the work will be the degree to which the constructive 
suggestions growing out of the investigation actually Improve the relations be¬ 
tween capital and labor. In a work conceived and undertaken In such a 
spirit, any question of divergent policies or of partiality in the investigation 
can have no place. Mr. King has from the outset Indicated to the founda¬ 
tion his desire to avoid any form of organization which may cause It even 
to appear that his work Is Intended to rival or encroach upon the work of 
existing organizations, and In particular the work properly assignable to Gov¬ 
ernment departments and agencies. It Is his intention from time to time to 
retain experts and seek expert advice In different fields included within the 
scope of his study, and. to employ such clerical assistance as may be neces¬ 
sary. In view of Mr. King’s e.xperlence, the conduct of tlie work will he left 
In his hand.s, subject merely to such conference with the officers of the founda¬ 
tion as may be desirable, and to a general control by the foundation of the 
extent of the expenditure. 

Question 15. Upon what conditions can the agreement with Mr. King be 
terminated? 

Answer. At Jtr. King's expressed wish, the period of his relationship to the 
foundation was limited to one year, beginning October 1, 1014, with the hope 
and expectation expressed by the foundation that his connection with it might 
continue thereafter indefinitely. 

Question 16. What person, board, or committee controls the field, .scope, and 
method of investigation? 

Answer. Mr. King, ns director. 

Question 17. Has the foundation or Its subsidiary and affillateti organiza¬ 
tions refused at any time to continue appropriation.s for any piece of work or 
for any investigation which had been agreed upon? 

Answer. No. 

rURPOSB .^KD PLAN. 

Question 18. What were tlie fundamental reasons and purposes which led 
to the consolidation and Incorporation of (lie various Rockefeller benefactions? 

Answer. There has been no consolidation of the various Rockefeller bene¬ 
factions. , . , 

Question 19. Please outline briefly the work which Is now being carried on 
by the subsidiary departments or organizations rvliich make up the foundation, 
and Indicate, as far as possible, their general plans. 

Answer. As previously stated, the major part of the work of the foundation 
consists In contributions to other agencies carrying on various philanthropic 
activities. The work and plans of the Internationa! Health Commission and 
of the industrial relations Investigation are described In answer to previous 
questions. The former Is now carrying on work In the British West Indies, 
Central America, iGgypt, Ceylon, the Malay States, and the Philippines. 

Question 20. What were the facts, reasons, and considerations which led to 
the establishment of the Industrial relations division of the foundation? 

Answer. For several years past Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his advisers 
liave hail under conslderatiou the establishment of an organization for social 
and economic research. Upon the establishment of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion one of the first matters which It considered was the possibility of the 
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organization of such an instUntion, and a committee of lending economists and 
business men was created to consider whether such an organization could 
wisely and profitably be established. This is referred to In the testimony of 
Mr. John D. Eockefeller, Jr., given April 6, 1014, before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining of the House of Hepresentatives. (See 
p. 2892 of their printed testimony.) While the general subject of economic re¬ 
search was under consideration, the industrial disturbance In Colorado 
impressed the president of the foundation with the great need and public 
Importance of finding an effective means of preventing such conflicts, and 
caused him to urge a far-reaching study of Industrial relations as the most 
important lmme<llate Inquiry to which the foundation could direct attention. 
In view of the passion aroused in Colorado and the many divergent Interests 
Involved there, it was felt that the foundation itself should not interfere In 
lhat situation, but that it was of the utmost consequence that the root causes 
of that and similar disturbances should be ascertained, and, if posslhle, re¬ 
moved, not only In Colorado but elsewhere. The Rockefeller Foundation is, 
moreover, a large owner of corporate securities, and in that capacity Is Itself 
directly concerned in maintaining harmonious relations between the companies 
In which it is interested and their employees. It was, therefore, felt that If 
the foundation could work out, on a basis compatible with sound economics, 
a substantial improvement in the relations between capital and labor, it would 
not only discharge Its obligation as Indirectly a large employer of labor but 
would also perform, for the general public, a greater social service than It 
could render along usual philanthropic linos. Koalizing that the success of 
such an endeavor would depend almost entirely upon the character and ex¬ 
perience of the person conducting the work. It examined the field to see 
whether a suitable person could be found. In this connection Its attention 
was directed to Mr. King, and the olllcers determined that, In view of his 
broad experience and high character, if his .services could be secured, they 
would recommend tliat the foundation undei take a study of this subject. 

Question 21. If the Industrial relations division wms authorized by resolu¬ 
tion, please furnish a copy of tlie resolution. If not, please state by whom, 
at what time, and under what circumstances Its establisliment was suggested 
and provided for. 

Answer. A copy of the resolution is set forth in answer to question No. 13. 

Question 22. Please outline, as far as possible, the questions in the field of 
Industrial relations to which the investigations of the foundation may be 
directed. 

Answ’er. This has been left lo Mr. King to decide. 

Question 23. What results does the foundation expect to secure from its 
industrial relations division? 

Answer. As already statisl in answer to questions Nos. 14 and 20. it is hoped 
that by a careful stmly of world experience there may be disclosed methods of 
adjusting industrial relations which, if applied, will prove of permanent value. 

Question 24. Will the work of the Industrial relations division be limited to 
investigation? 

Answer. Being solely concerned with the accomplishment of the practical 
aim of this undertaking, namely, to improve tlie relations between capital and 
labor, the foundation has purposely avoided assigning any definite limits either 
to the method of procediire or to Uie scope of the work. 

Question 25. If not, what means other than the publication of its Investiga¬ 
tions are likely to l)e used to make effective the findings of the investigations? 

Answer. Answered by the answer to the preceding question. 

Question 26. In what form and to what authority will the annual reports of 
the foundation be made? 

Answer. The statute of New York does not require the publication or filing 
with any public authority of annual reports. The foundation has already de¬ 
cided, however, to publish annual reports of its activities. 

Question 27. To whose supervision or approval will the reports of the In- 
ve.stigatlons be subject prior to publication? 

Answer. To the foundation or the executive committee. 

Question 28. In what way will the Impartiality of the foundations Investi¬ 
gations and reports be assured? 

Answer. This is covered by the answers to questions Nos. 14 and 20. 

Question 29. When will the plans of Mr. King be ready? 
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Answer. It Is not expectetl that plans of a formal or conventional kind will 
be prepared, but rather that Mr. King will proceed along such lines as may 
from time to time appear to offer greatest proiuise of practical results. 

The RocKEFEi.tjai Fopnoation, 

John D. IIockkfeixeu, Jr., President. 
-, Secretary. 

Decembeb 4, 1914. 


Schedii,e a. 


[C'hnptiT iss.i 

,\rT To Inoorpoi'.ote llio Kookofollcr rouuilutloa. 

[Became a law May 14. lai.t, wllh the approval of the froveriior. I'a.saed. thrce-flfths 

bclog present.) 

The people of the State of Xeie York, represented in senate and assemhty, 
do enact as folloirs: 

Section 1. John I). Itockefollor, Joliii I). Itockefeller, Junior, Fretlerick T. 
Gates, Harry I’rott Judsou, .Simon Flexncr, Sttirr .1. Murpliy, Jerome D. 
Greene, Wiekliffe Hose, and t’liarles (). Ileydt, together with sueli persons ns 
they may associate witii themselves, and tlieir successors, are liereliy con- 
stltutetl a body corporate by tlie name of Tlie Rockefeller Fonndntion, for tlie 
purpose of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying tbe income 
and principal thereof to proniole the well-being of mankind througliout the 
world. It shall be within the imrposes of said corpor.dion to nse as means to 
that end research, publication, tlie estaldishment and maiiuenance of charitable, 
benevolent, religious, missionary, ami pulilic-eilucational activities, agencies, 
and Institutions, and tlie aid of any sncli activities, agencies, and institutions 
already established and any otlier means and agencies wliich from time to time 
shall seem expedient to its memiiers or trusti'cs. 

2. Tlie eorixiration hereby formed sliall liave power to take and liold liy lio- 
tiuest, devl.se, gift, purcliase, or lease, eitlier alisoiuteiy or in trust for any of its 
puriKises any proiairty, real or personal, witiiout limitation as to amount or 
value, except stieli limitation, if any, as tlie legislature slmli hereafter .spe- 
clflcally Impose; to convey such proiMwty and to invest and reinvest any prin¬ 
cipal and deal with and expend the incomi' and iirincipal of the coriKiration in 
such manner as in the judgment of the trustees will best promote Its olijects. 
It shall have all tlie power and lie sniiject to all the restrictions Mliich now 
pertain by law to membership corporations ci’eated liy special law so far as 
the same are apiilicable thereto and are not inconsistent witli tlie provisions 
of this act. Tlie persons niinied in llie lirst .section of tins act, or a majority of 
them, shall hold a meeting and organize the eorixiration and adopt a constltu- 
tlon and by-laws not Inconsistent witli tlie constitution anil laws of this State. 
The constitution shall pre.scrlbe tlie manner of selection of members, the num¬ 
ber of members who shall constitute a quorum for tlie transaction of business 
at meetings of the corporation, tlie uumlier of tru.stees liy whom the business 
and affairs of the corporation shall be managed, tlie qiialitications, powers, and 
the manner of selection of the trustees and officers of tlie corporation, the man¬ 
ner of amending the constitution and by-laws of tlie corporation, and any 
other provisions for the management and disposition of tlie property and regula¬ 
tion of the affairs of the corporation which may be deemtsl expeilient. 

8. No officer, member, or employee of this eorixiration shall receive or be 
lawfully entltleil to receive any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof 
sxcept reasonable compensation for .services in effecting one or more of its 
purposes, or ns a proper beneficiary of its strictly charitable purposes. 

4. This act shall take effect Immediately. 

State of New Yobk, 

Office of the secretary of state, ss: ■ 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, and 
lo hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and of the 
whole of said original law. 

Given under my hand and seal of office of the secretary of state, at the city 
3f Albany, this 21st day of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
diirteen. 

[l. s.] Jose G. Ridgeon, 

Second Deputy Secretary of State. 
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ScHEDtTLK B. 

COKSTITIITIOS OF THE KOCKEFELLEB FOL’NDATION. 

Abtict-e I.— Memhcrs. 

The members of the corporntlon shnil consist of the pei-sons named In the 
first section of the net to Incorporate the Rockefeller foundation, l)elng chapter 
488 of the Laws of 1913 of the State of New York, viz, .John D. Koc'kefeller, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Frederick T. Gates, Harr.v Pratt Jud.son, Simon Fle-V- 
ner, Starr J. Murphy, Jerome P. Greene, Wlckliffe Ro.se, and Charles f). Heydt, 
together with such persons as they may Hs.soclate with themselves, and their 
successors. 

New members, whether as successors to tho.se named In the act of Incorpora¬ 
tion or otherwise, and such additional members as they or their successors 
shall see fit to associate with them, shall be elected by ballot, either at the 
annual meeting of the corporation or at a siicclal meetiug duly called for that 
purpo.se, by vote of a majority of the members of the corporation atlending 
such meeting. 

Any member may withdraw from the corporation by a notice In writing to 
the president or secretary. The members shall bo at all times divided into 
throe classes, equal numerically, as nearly ns may lie, and the original members 
shall at their first meeting, or ns soon thereafter ns may lie convenient, be 
divided Into throe classes, the members of the first class to hold their member¬ 
ship and ollice until the first annual meeting, the members of the second class 
until the second annual meeting, and the members of the third class until the 
third annual meeting, and in every case the memtier shall hold office after the 
expiration of his term until his suci'essor shall be chosen. At each annual 
meeting the successors to those members whose term of office then expires shall 
be chosen for the term of three years and until their successors shall be chosen. 
In case any member shall, b.v death, resignation, Incapacit.v to act, or other¬ 
wise, cease to be a member during his term, his successor shall be chosen 
to serve for the remainder of his term and until his successor shall he chosen. 
If and when the number of tnembers shall be less than nine, the members re¬ 
maining shall have power to add, and shall add to their number, until the num¬ 
ber shall be not less than nine, but no act of the corporation shall be void be¬ 
cause at the time such act shall bo done the members of the coriwration shall 
be less than nine. 

All the powers of the corporation shall be exercised by Its members, and they 
may, by general resolution, subject to the provisions of this constitutions and 
the by-laws to be adopted, delegate to otber officers or to committees of their 
own number such powers ns they see fit. In addilion to the powers siiecltted in 
this constitution and In such by-laws. 

Auticle II. — Quorum. 

A majority of the members of the corporation shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at meetings of the corporation. 

AitTtci.n III.— Trustees. 

The number of trustees by whom the business and affairs of the corporntlon 
shall be managed shall be the same as the number of members, and all of the 
members of the corporntlon shall lie its trustees, and the eUstlnn of any imrson 
as a member of the corporation shall constitute him a trustee. 

Abticij: IV. — Officers. 

The officers of the corporation shall consist of a president, secretary, and 
treasurer, together with such other officers as may be determined by the by- 
Iaw.s. These officers shall have the duties and exercise the powers aisslgned to 
them by this constitution or b.v the by-laws, or by resolutions adopted pursuant 
to the authority of this constitution or the by-laws. At each annual meeting 
of the corporation or. In default of election at such meeting, then at an ad¬ 
journment thereof, or at any meeting duly called for that purpose, the corpora¬ 
tion shall elect by ballot a president, secretary, and treasurer, and it may 
choose such other officers as the by-laws shall from time to time provide. All 
the officers, whether elected or appointed, shall hold office at the pleasure of 
the corporation, but In no case beyond the time when their respective successors 
shall be elected and accept office. 
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Aeticle V.—PrMMcMi. 

The president shall sustain an executive and advisory relation to the work 
and policies of the corporation similar to that usually sustained by the chair¬ 
man or president of commercial bodies. He shall preside at all meetings of the 
corporation at which he shall be present. He shall appoint all committees 
unless otherwise ordered by the corporation. In his absence the members of 
the corporation present shall appoint one of their own number to preside. The 
president, ex-oHicio, shall be a member of all committees, except as herein other¬ 
wise provided. He shall Sign for the coriwratlon all deeds and ohter agree¬ 
ments and formal instruments. 

In the absence or disability of the president he may, by written Instrument, 
appoint a member of the corporation to discharge such of his functions as he 
may assign to such appointees. 

.'Vrtici.e VT.— Treasurer. 

The treasurer, subject to such regulations as may from time to time be pre¬ 
scribed by the corporation, sh.all have the custody of the funds and securities 
of the corporation, including all bonds, deeds, and other papers and documents 
relating to such proi)erty, and shall also have the disbursement of Its money. 
He shall keep proper books of account and other hooks, showing at all times 
the amount of funds belonging to the corporation, which shall be at all times 
open to the inspection of the members of the corporation. At each meeting ho 
shall ))resent an account showing In detail the receipts of the property belonging 
to the corporation and of all disbursements thereof since his last report. He 
shall not pay any money except in the manner prescribed in the by-laws, or 
ns provided by resolution of the members of the corporation, or the authority 
of the executive committee. 

.Vrttci.e All .—Secret aril. 

The secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the corporation, except as 
otherwise provided in the by-laws or by resolution of the corporation. He 
shall be the medium of commuidcation with the corporation. He shall be ex 
officio a member of all committees, except as herein otherwise provided. 

He shall give notice of and attend all meetings of the corporation, taking 
minutes of the proceedings and transcribing them In a book provided for that 
purpose, and attesting the same. Immediately upon the election and appoint¬ 
ment of members he shall give notice to them of their election or appointment. 
He shall have the custo<ty of the corporate seal. He shall keep the records of 
all committees of which he Is a member. 

.\HTicT.E fill.— Meetings. 

The annmil meeting of the corporation shall be held on the Wednesday next 
preceding the fourth Thursday of .Tanuary In each year. At this meeting the 
trustees of the coriwratlon shall present a report, verified by the president 
and treasurer, or by a majority of the trustees, showing the whole amount of 
real and personal property owned by the corporation, where located, and where 
and how invested; the amount and nature of the property acquired during the 
year Immediately preceding the date of the report, and the manner of the 
acquisition; the amount applied, npproprlate<l, or expended during the year 
lmme<llately- preceding such date, and the purposes, objects, or persons to and 
for which such applications, appropriations, or expedltures have been made, 
and the names and places of residence of the persons who have been admitted 
to membership In the corporation during such year, which report shall be filed 
with the records of the corporation and an abstract thereof entered in the 
minutes of the proceedings of the annual meeting. 

■ In addition to the annual meeting stated meetings of the corporation shall 
be held on the Wednesday next preceding the fourth Thursday of May and 
October In each year. . . , ^ ir , 

All meetings shall be held at such time and place In the city of New York, 
or elsewhere, as the corporation shall from time to time order or direct. In 
the absence of such direction the meetings shall be held at the office of the 
corporation In the city of New York. 
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The president or any three members of the corporation may call a special 
meeting of the corporation by not less than five days’ written notice given by 
the president or the secretary or the members calling such meeting. 

If any member of the corporation, other than Mr. John D. Rockefeller, shall 
be absent from three consecutive stated meetings, such absence, inexcused, shall 
ipso facto be deemed a resignation of membership of the corporation, and the 
vacancy so caused shall be filled ns herein provided. Any member of the 
corporation may by writing or telegram appoint any other member of the 
corporation to act as his proxy at any one or nioi-e specified meetings of the 
corporation. 

Article IX.— Committees. 

The corporation may by hy-Iaw.s provide for such committees and may dele¬ 
gate to such committees such powers us it shall deem wise. 

Article X.— Amciulments. 

This constitution may be altered or amended by a majority vole of the mem¬ 
bers present at any duly culled meeting of the corporation, provided 
that written notice lias been sent to evi-ry member of the corporation at least 
10 days in advance of the date of meeting, stating specifically the proposed 

Schedule C. 

BY-LAWS OF THE ROCKEIELI.EIt FOV.N'DATION. 

Article I. 

There shall he a standing committee of three members of the corporation 
who, with the president and secretary, shall he the executive committee. The 
executive committee shall be elected by the corporation at the annual meeting 
by ballot. The executive committee may fill vacancies in its own number or in 
the finance committee in the Interim of the coi-poration meetings, reporting Its 
action to the corporation at the next meeting. 

This committee shall have and may exercise all the powers of the corporation 
when the corporation is not In session, exceiit those specifically vested In the 
finance committee ns herein provided. .V ipioruin for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness shall consist of three members. The committee shall elect its chairman 
and .shall make such rules ami regulations as, from time to time, it may deem 
proper for its own government and for the transaction of business of which It 
may have charge, which are not herewith olherwise provided for. It shall 
direct and control the purchase of all supplies and the audit of all bills. 


Article II. 


There .shall be a finance committee consisting of three members of the cor¬ 
poration, to be elected by the corporation at the annual meeting by ballot. The 
president and secretary shall not be cx-olllcio members of this committee. This 
committee shall have power to make Investments and to change the same, and 
may from time to time sell any part of the bonds, shares, notes, or other forms 
of Investment held by the corporation, or any rights or privileges that may 
accrue thereon. In making investments or changes of investments all the 
members of this committee shall be consulted when this la reasonably prac¬ 
ticable, but the committee shall be deemed to be in continuous session, and may 
act without formal notice of meeting, and the Joint action of any two members 
shall be valid and binding. The committee shall elect its chairman and shall 
make such rules and regulations ns from time to time It may deem proper for 
Its own government and for the transaction of business of which It may have 
charge. It shall keep regular minutes of Its meetings and shall make report 
to the members of the corimration of all Investments and changes of investments 
made by it. 

Article III. 

There .shall be a nominating committee consisting of three members of the 
corporation, to be electeil by the corporation each year at the October meeting 
by ballot. 'The president and the secretary shall not be ex-offlclo members of this 
committee. It shall be the duty of this committee to make recommendations 
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regarding members, offleers, and elective committees who are to lie elected at 
the annual meeting next ensuing, and also regarding members or officers to 
be chosen to tiU vacancies which may occur during the year. 

Aeticie IV. 

The corporation at any stated meeting, or at any special meeting called for 
that purpose, or when the corporation Is not in ses,slon the executive committee, 
may by resolution appoint one or more assistant treasurers, one or more assist- 
mit secretaries, a cashier, and such other officers as may be deemed necessary. 
The same iierson may be appointed to hold two or more of said offices. All 
such officers shall hold office at the pleasure of the corjiorutiou, but in no case 
beyond the time when their resiiective successors shall he elected and accept 
office, and shall have such powers and be subject to such restrictions ns shali 
be set forth in the resolution apisjlntiug them. 

.\iiTicu-; V. 

The treasurer shall deposit the funds of the corporation in such banks or 
trust companies as may frmn time to time be designated by the executive c<im- 
mittee. Such deposits of funds shall lie made subject to draft only on the 
signatures of two persons, one of whom sludl be the laesldent, tlie secretary, or 
some member of the corporation designateil by the president or secretai'y, and 
of the treasurer, and the other shall be the treasurer, or iir case of his absence; 
or disability, such member of the corporation as shall from time to time bo 
designated by resolution of the corporation nr of the executive committee. 

No bills shall be palil except tho.se which htive been Incurred pursuant to a 
resolution of the ci>ri«>r<'itiou or under the authority of the executive com¬ 
mittee, and .such bills shall be paid oidy on a voucher approving the same for 
payment and referring |r) the sju'clfic resolution or authorization pursuant to 
which they were respectively incumsl, which voucher shall be signed by the 
president and the .s<‘cretar.v or sttch of the assistant secretaries as shall be 
designated by resolution of the corporation or the executive committee, or, in 
the ca.se of the absence or disability of either the president or secretary, by 
such other membt'r of the corporation as such absentee shall designate in wrii- 
Ing for that purpose. 

A current expense account of not to exceed $o.000 on <leposit at any one 
time may be opened with .such depository as may be designate;! by the execu¬ 
tive committee, which shall be subject to draft upon the signature of the 
rashier of the coriroration, who shall be bonded at the ex[)ense of the corpora¬ 
tion for such sum as the executive committee shall tix. 

The securities of the corporation slmll be deposited In some suitable safe 
deposit vault. Accc.ss to the vault may be hatl by the members of the cor¬ 
poration, the treasurer, the assistant treasurer and such of the assistant sec¬ 
retaries as sliall 1 h“ designattHl for that purpose by resolution of the corpora¬ 
tion or the executive committee, provided tlmt there shall always be two of 
the foregoing present. Such securities may !«• withdrawn fnmi the vault 
only on a written order drecting the delivery of the same to the person or 
persons therein specified, which order shall be signed by two members of the 
finance committee or by one member of the tinunce committee and one other 
member of the corporation. 

Aiitici.e VI. 

The president, treasurer, or secretary is hereby authorized and directed, 
upon the written request of any two meralrers of the finance committee, to 
execute under seal such form of transfer and assignment as may be customary 
or necessary to constitute a regidar transfer for the deliverj- of such securi¬ 
ties ns and to whomsoever may be desigiwted in such request. 

Either the president or the treasurer may execute and deliver on behalf of 
the corporation from time to time proxies on any and all stock owned by the 
corporation, appointing such person or persons ns they shall deem projier to 
represent and vote the sbmk owned by the corporation at any and all meet¬ 
ings of stockholders, whether general or special, with full janver of substitu¬ 
tion, and to alter and rescind such appointments at such time and as often as 
they see fit • , 
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Abticlk VII.— Notices. 

All notices requlml by these by-laws, or otherwise, for the purpose of the cor¬ 
poration, shall be In writing and shall be either personally delivered or raalletl 
to the members of the coriwratlon at their addresses as entered In the office of 
the secretary of the corporation. 

Arttclk VIII. 

No part of the principal of the funds of the foundation shall be 

No part of the principal of the funds of the fomwlatlon .shall l>e distributed 
except pursuant to a resolution passed by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
all those who shall at the time be members of the foundation at a special 
meeting held on not less than tlilrty days notice given in writing to each mem¬ 
ber of the foundation which shall state that the meeting is calle<l for the 
purpose of considering a resolution to authoriice tlie distribution of the whole 
or some part of the principal of its funds, 

Akticlk IX.— Aincudincnfs. 

These articles may be altered or anu*nde<l by a majority vole of the mem¬ 
bers present at any duly calkni meeting i>f the corporation, provided that writ¬ 
ten notice has been .sent to every mombCM* of tin* corporation at least 10 days 
in advance of the date of meeting, stating siaK^ilically tlie proposed amend¬ 
ment. 

SCHKUUI.K I>. 



Ix)UurlD6 A Nashville R. R'. unified. 

Ifa^nolla Petroleum Co. first. 

UuKKD’i, Kansas A Texas Ry. general sinking fund.. 

MiaiiouTl Paolflo Ry. 40 year collateral. 

Uofrla A Essex first mortgage and refunding. 

Mutual Fuel Gas Co. first mortgage. 

Mew York Central lines equipment trust of 1913, gold 

New Y«k City corporate stock. 

New York City corporate stock notes..... 

New York City 2 year revenue bonds... 


390,664.00 
261.000.00 
960,000.00 
2,030,600.00 
978,750.00 
100,000.00 
805,620.00 
701,040 00 
2,459,160.00 
1,800.00 
5,530.00 
3,200,000.00 
1,113,000.00 
1,318,800.00 
144,812.50 
250,000.00 
499,158.00 
94,500.00 
14,000.00 
67,000.09 
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SCHEDULE D—Continued. 

The RockefelUr Foundation —Continued. 

BONDS AND NOTES—Continued. 


Name. 

Number 
of bonds. 

Book value. 


94 

$94,000.00 
33,250.00 
1,133,610.00 
233,453.65 
5,005.00 
357,150.00 
5,115.00 
51,925.00 
11,880.00 
327,600,00 
970,000 00 
475,000.00 
54,320.00 
515,000.00 
22,600.00 
1,520,000.00 
270,000.00 
350,350.00 
117,140.20 
63,180.00 
114,660.00 
3,180.00 
29,250.00 
375,750.00 
814,158.76 
2,786,910.00 


35 


1,303 

250 



6 




6 


52 




.520 


1,000 



56 


.500 


25 


2,000 

450 





100 


81 


117 


3 


45 


450 


1,032 

4,039 

140 




434 

347,200.00 




36,029.557.11 


STOCKS. 


Name. 


Number 
of shares. 


Book value. 


American Shipbuilding Co. preferred. 

American Shipbuilding Co. common. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe common. 

BOTne»S<^mser Co. 

Buckeye Pipe Jilne Co. (par foO). 

Central National Bank of Cleveland. 

Chehalls & Pacific Land Co. 

Chesebrough ManufacturingCo. 

Chicago City & Connecting Ry. preferred participation certificate. 
Chicago City & Connecting Ry. common participation certificate. 

H. B. Claftln Co. common. 

Cleveland Arcade Co. 

Cleveland Steel Co. 

Cleveland Trust Co. 

Cdo^al Oil Co. 

ColM'ado & Southern Ry. Co. first preferred. 

Consolidated Gas Co. 

Continental Oil Co. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. 

Cresc.ent Pipe Line Co. (par 160). 

Cuban-American Sugar Co. preferred. 

Cumberland Pipe Lme Co. 

Erie Railroad Co. first pr^erred... 

Eureka Pipe Line Co... 

Galena Bi^l Oil Co. preferred.‘.. 

Galena Signal Oil Co. common. 

Great Lakes Towing Co. common. 

Great Lakes Towing Co. preferred. 

Great Northern Ryjpreferred. 

Indiana Pipe Line Co. (par $50). 

International Agricultural Ck^wation preferred. 

bitematlcmal Airlcultnral Corporation common...... 

International Mercantile Marine Co. preferred. 

Interoatfonal Meroantlle Marine Co. common. 

International Paper Co. oommon.. 

H. H. KohlsaatCo. 

Manhattan Railway Co. 

Missouri Padiio By. Co. 


9,457 
14,972 
20,000 
350 
49,693 
500 
220 
690 
17,530 
10,618 
451 
2,500 
2,121 
286 
619 
7,000 
20,000 
7,000 
648 
14,120 
600 
2,481 
36,700 
12,357 
4,193 
20,842 
1,200 
1,527 
600 
24,845 
11,345 
12 675 
6,832 
16,608 
400 
1,900 
10,000 
2 000 


1803,845.00 

524,020.00 

2,009,908.33 

103,260.00 

7,050,880.00 

79,611.10 

lo.ooaoo 

462,30a00 

1,212,866.88 

315,540.00 

35,774.92 

246,555.66 

2 i 2 ,ioaoo 

68,123.77 

61,900.00 

378,000.00 

2,600,000.00 

1,330,000.00 

9,720.00 

847,200.00 

53,265.00 

178,632.00 

1 , 688 ,moo 

4,464,995.59 
687,024.13 
3,959,976.12 
14,400.00 
185,500.05 
63,025.00 
3,X(»,885.28 
340,350.00 
62,876.00 
64,162.00 
19,800.00 
3,200.00 
95,ooaoo 
1,287,75a 00 
62,000.00 
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SCHEDULE D—Continued. 

The RoehefilUr Foundation —Continued. 

STOCKS-Tontinued. 


Name. 

Number 

ofshar^. 

Book valve. 


i.-loo; 

73,300 

100 

$145,600.00 


3,675,000.00 

5,500.00 

31,480.00 

5,185,721.00 

3,717,600.00 

91,762.^ 



400 


126,481 


12,392 

1,000 

1 9,000 

4,154 



990,000.00 

170,314.00 

12,600.00 

6,580.00 

1,410.00 



140 


329 


354 


280 

4,200.00 
44,875.00 
200,000.00 
42,00000 
232,200.00 


500 

Provident Loen oertil^cates (par $5,000). 

40 

6,000 

4,300 

3,400 

4,964 



71,400.00 


918,375.00 
5,703,308.88 
1,365,733. 13 
1,044,547.23 
670,140.00 
3,652,320.00 
1,280,000.00 
89,. moo 
180,600.00 
48,683. 46 
1,687,350.00 
221,644.23 


24,845 i 


4,966 ' 
7,434 



2,482 

8,696 

8,000 




300 ^ 


903 


1,780 


21,105 


4,987 

8,100 


81,000.00 



200 

13,000.00 

53,220.00 

59,100.00 

24,000.00 

000.00 


1,774 

591 



300 


$750 




10.1,241,271.66 


Original capital of the fomidation.$100,000,000.00 

Net profits on securities sold and redeemed... 319,733.77 

Unexpended income. 2,921,537.39 

-$103,2«,271.66 

Cash on hand Dec. 1,1914 . 689,545.53 

Total funds of the foundation Dee. 1, 1914. 103,030,817.19 

Information FcRNianED by thf. I{ocki:fei.i.eb FouNnATioN in Re.sponsf. to 
•SUPPLE ilENTAKY Ql ESTIO.XNAIRE Sl RMlT'lEll 11V THE r.NITED STATES COMMIS¬ 
SION ON Industrial Relations Under Date of .Janlabt 7, 1915. 

Question 1. («) Wliere were the present treasurer and assistant treasiirer 
employed at the time of olecllon of ollicers of the foundation? (6) Do they 
give full-time service to the foundation? If not, what portion of their time Is 
given to the foundation? 

Answer, (o) The present treasurer. L. G. Myers, was formerly office manager 
in the private office of George Foster Peabody, the treasurer of the General 
Education Board, and Mr. Myers acted ns assistant treasurer of that board. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Peabody, Mr. Myers succeeded him as treasurer of 
the General Education Board and was afterwards apiwlnted the treiusurer of 
the ^ckefeller Institute for Medical Hesearch and the Rockefeller SauitaiT 
Commission for the Erudlcatton of Hookworn Disease, In which positions he 
Was serving at the time of his appointment to the treasurershlp of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. The present assistant treasurer, L. M. Dashlell, was at 
the time of his appointment cashier and office manager In the office of Messrs. 
^Inimons & Slade, bankers and brokers, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. (6) 
Mr. Myers Is now treasiirer and Mr. Dashlell assistant treasurer of the General 
Education Board, the Rockefeller institute and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Their salaries are allocatea to the respective boards on the basis of the proper* 
tlon which the Income of each board bears to the total Income of the three 
boards. 

Question 2. (a) Has the foundation a complete file of the publications Issued 
by the Intenintlonal Health Commission and Its predecessor, the sanitary com¬ 
mission, including publicity matter furnished to newi)ai)ers, departments of 
health, departments of education, etc.? If so, is this matter in form that it may 
be sent to the Industrial Itelations Commission? (6) May it be consulted at the 
foundation’s olllce? 

Answer, (o and b) Tlie foundation has complete files of the publications 
Issued by the Eockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of Hook¬ 
worm Disease, and of the few puldicatious of the International Health Com¬ 
mission, and these are availabio for consultation at the office of the Hockefeller 
Foundation. No other publicity matter has been Issued by either commission, 
though much effective publicity has been given to the work of each by' State, 
county, and local authorities. 

Question 3. What studies has the International Health Commission made of 
Industrial diseases or of sanitary conditions of different industries? 

Answer. The International Health Commission, since its organization, has 
confined its activities almost entirely to the eradication of hookworm disease in 
different parts of the world. It must lie mentioned, liowever, that the leiKirts 
of the sanitary commission whose work in the Southern Slates has now been 
taken over by the International Health Comndssion show that tlie ravages of 
hookworm disease have a most important effect njiou the ecouomice elliciency 
of Infected persons. 

Question 4. Wlio are the inemhers of the foundation’s finance committee? 

Answer. .Tohn D. Rockefeller, jr., .Starr J. Murphy, and .lerome I), tireene. 

Question 5. (n) Regarding apidications from various philanthropic agencies 
for contributions by the foundation, is it possible to state briefly the foundation's 
procedure In considering such applications? e. g. (X) What applications come 
to the attention of the executive committee? (2) M'hat applications come to the 
attention of tlie full lioard? (3) Wliat officer or employee of the founda¬ 
tion has authority to reject an application without submitting it to tlie execu¬ 
tive committee or to the full board? (b) What is the nature of the record 
which e.xi)lains the grounds on which applications are thought not deserving 
consideration, or, after being considereil, are rejected? 

Answer, (o) Tiie answer to this (lucstlon will lie clearer if preceded by a 
general statement of the founilation’s attitude in wliat lunst still lie called, after 
a little more than a year of work, the initial stage of its activities. From the 
outset the members of the foundation, liuvlng in mind its cliarteretl purpose 
“to promote tlie well-being of mankind througliout the world,” were agreed 
that the foundation could probably render a more enduring service if, instead 
of making contributions to a large numher of uiiscelluneous olijects, its funds 
were primarily devoted to promoting the study of some of the more funda¬ 
mental human needs, wltli a view to achieving results tlmt might not be so 
well accompll.slied by agencies more limited in scope. Tlie members of the 
foundation have felt tlmt a departure from this general policy would be amply 
Justified by the utilization of a part of the funds of the foundation to assist 
in meeting emergencies wliere the urgency of the need appeared to render such 
aid imperative. The Belgian relief necessitated by the European war is a case 
In point. The following activities uiton which tlie foundation has embarketl 
will illustrate how this general principle is being applied: The organization of 
the International Health Commission for a world-whie campaign against hook¬ 
worm disease; the promotion of medical education and public health in China, 
a work upon which the foundation is now entering; the Inve.stlgation of indu.s- 
trlal relations, a field of study so vast as to require in all probability years of 
study. During the first year of its existence the foundation has responded 
favorably to a limited numher of applications, affirmative action upon which 
seemed likely not only to meet a real need, but also to provide experiences 
which it was believed would prove illuminating and of assistance to the foun¬ 
dation in determining future policies; e. g., a pledge of $10,000 a year for 10 
years to the American Academy in Rome; a pledge of $20,000 a year for 10 
years to the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
for widows’ pensions; the purchase of a large tract of land in Louisiana as 
a reservation for wild fowl at a cost of about $225,000. (1 and 2) Meetings 

of the full board of the foundation are generally devoted to discussion and 
determination of important mutters of general policy; action is also taken on 
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such recommendations as are presented. Between meetings of tUe board appU- 
cations are acted upon by tUe executive committee In accordance with the 
policies of the board. (3) Applications are usually made through the president 
or the secretary of the foundation. In the majority of instances, it is ttossible 
for cither officer to tell whether or not the proposition comes within the scope 
of the foundation’s policies and he acts accordingly. It is the duty of the secre¬ 
tary to study the data submitted with applications, to secure additional data 
if necessary, to prepare recommendations and to .submit them for formal action. 
Matters are sometimes acted upon at meetings of the executive committee at 
which only a quorum are pre.sent. In such cases the matters have usually 
been presented to and approve*! by memta'rs not expecting to be present. (6) 
There is no formal refold explaining the grounds on which applications are 
thought not deserving of consideration. 

Question 6. Is It possible to tell from the foundation’s records how many 
applications have been roceivetl since the estahli.shment of the foundation in 
the interest of different proposals for studying or improving labor conditions? 

Answer. The records show but one such application. 

Question 7. About how many conferences had members of tlie foundation had 
with Mr. King before the resolution of August 13 apimiuting him to make a 
comprehensive study of industrial relations? 

Answer. Three. 

Question 8. Has the outline of the methoil of work ami organization for the 
proposed investigation mentioned in the answer to our question 13 been sub¬ 
mitted? If .so, may we have a copy? 

Answer. Mr. King has suggested in conversation willi meml>ers of the foun- 
tlntion tlie method of work he jmoposes to adopt, t)ut has not submltte*! a 
formal outline or rermrt. Intensive .study rather than extensive Investigation 
perhaps best describes the character of Mr. King’s work as tlius far indicated 
by him. He is proceeding us a student who is carefully surveying a special 
field of work, with a view to ascertaining in the first Instance how far investi¬ 
gation of the great problem of industrial relations has been alretnly profitably 
Carrie*! out by olbers and determining as to wherein furtlior inv<wtigation may 
be made to advantage under such auspices ami with such resources as the 
foundation is in a position to provide. When Mr. King was invlteil to enlist 
in this work the jmrposc of tlie foundation was sot forth in the following 
words in a communication to him: 

“ The problem is so vast and tlie difficulties are .so largely inherent In human 
nature that a complete solution is not to be had in five years or in a generation. 
On the other hand, it might he expected that hard study for n year or two could 
yield much light on the problmn and particularly on tlie very question whether 
such studies could be profitably pursued for a longer or an indefinite time 
under such auspices ami with such resources as the Rockefeller Foundation 
could provide.” 

To facilitate his studies Mr. King’s first step was to retain Prof. F*ierster, 
of Harvard University, to pnqiare a hllillography of the literature on the subject 
of Industrial relations us found in the libraries of Harvard University, also a 
directory of societies, organizations, ami individuals wlio have carried on or may 
at the present time be carrying on research work In the field of industrial rela¬ 
tions. The author and subject catalogue prepare*! by Prof. Foerster has over 
6,000 different titles, including references to publications in all parts of the 
world; the diretrtory, which is also in tlie f*)rm of a card catalogue, Is *'on- 
fined to America ami has between seven and eight hundred references. With 
the literature of the subject thus Indicate*! before him Mr. King has been 
engage*! upon the i>reparutlon of a chart of the fiel*l *>f industrial relations, 
which when completed he holies to have opportunity of di.scHs.slng with Informetl 
persons of all classes and many iwlnts of view. Having completed a prelimi¬ 
nary survey In this way he then proposes to develop the work along such lines 
ns may from time to time appear to offer the greatest promise of practical 
results. 

As regards organization, just as Dr. Foerster was appointed to do a spoclfi*- 
piece of work, so Mr. King expects as time goes on *K’casi*>nally to retain expert 
advice and assistance, but It Is not hls Intention to attempt the organization 
of any staff such, for example, as exists In Government bureaus or comnits- 
sions. With tte exception of the appointment of Dr. Foerster and a secretary. 
Mr, King has not thus far made any request for appointments. He has engaged 
temporary stenographic assistance as he has required it. The foundation places 
every confidence In Mr. King’s judgment, and no attempt has been or will be 
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made to Influence him In the selection of persons whom he may wish to retain, 
the questions he may wish to ask, or the course he may wish to follow In 
pursuing the work he has undertaken for the foundation. 

Question 9. (o) Have the catalogue and bibliography which were to be i««> 
pared by Dr. Foerster by August 1 been completed? (0) Are they In form for 
submission to this commission, or to be consulted by It at the foundation’s 
office? 

Answer, (o) Yes. (0) They are at Mr. King’s residence at the Boxborongh, 
Ottawa, Canada, and should the commission desire to consult them Mr. King 
will gladly either bring the catalogue and bibliography In whole or in part to 
New York or place them at the disposal of such officers as the commission may 
desire to have consult them In Ottawa. 

Question 10. (a) Before deciding to engage Mr. King, what study did the 
foumlatlon make of literature concerning industrial relations? (6) What 
examination was made of the work then in progress or planned by State and 
National bureaus and commissions? (c) With whom besides Mr. King did It 
consult regarding its plan for study? 

Answer, (o and 0) None. Mr. King’s services were enlisted, amongst other 
reason.s, with the very thought in mind that he could make just such pre¬ 
liminary .surveys as are here implied, (c) While members of the foundation 
talked informally witli personal friends concerning a .suitable person to make 
a study of industrial relations there were no consultations with anyone other 
than Mr. King regarding a plan of study. 

Question 11. (a) Keferring to your answer to our question 14, how many 
formal interim reports have been made by Mr. King since October 1? (6) 

What formal reports of progress, if any, have been called for? 

Answer, (a) 'riiere have been no formal interim reports made by Mr. King. 
(b) Formal reports of progress have not been called for. These questions are 
perhaps best answered by the answer to question 8. 

Question 12. (a) How large a staff lias Mr. King at the pre.sent time? 
(b) Please indicate bow many and which are experienced investigators and 
how many clerical? 

Answer, (a and b) Tliese question.s, also, are best answered by the answer to 
que.stion 8. 

Question 13. Will you summarize the previous experience of Mr. King in deal¬ 
ing with labor problems, to which at two or three points in your letter, e. g., 
answer to question 14, you refer? 

Answer. A summary of Mr. King’s experience In dealing with labor problems 
Is attached to this reply. (Exhibit .\.) 

Question 14. (a) Were notices sent to all members of the foundation before 
the meeting of August 1.3, stating the purpo.se to consider the engagement of 
Mr. King for the study of industrial relations? (6) How far In advance of the 
meeting were such notices sent? (c) How many and which members of the 
foundation were present at the meeting of August 13? 

Answer, {a, b, and c) The meeting of August 13, 1014, was a meeting of the 
e.xecutive committee, notice of which was sent by the .secretary to all members 
on July 30,1914. No formal statement of the purpose of the meeting was made, 
but all the members were familiar with the project under consideration. The 
lollowing members were present: John D. Rockefeller, jr., Simon Flexner, 
Charles O. Heydt, and Jerome D. Greene, members of the executive committee, 
and Wlckllffe Rose, a member of the foundation, by invitation. Tliese consti¬ 
tuted the executive committee, except Starr J. Murphy, who was absent on his 
summer vacation. 

Question l.T (a) What is the foundation’s procedure in considering reports 
of Investigators and in examining responsibility for such reports; 1. e., is a 
separate copy sent to each member? (b) Is written conilrrnatlon, or sugges¬ 
tion, or criticism Invited—received? (c) Arc reports submitted to any persons 
not members of the foundation? (d) Has any procedure been decided upon 
with reference to the final consideration of Mr. King’s report? 

Answer, (a, b, and c) During the very short period of the foundation’s ex¬ 
istence It has not set on foot many investigations such as the question seems to 
refer to, nor has it adopted any procedure in considering reports. Before 
undertaking so important a work as medical education in China, the founda¬ 
tion appointed a commission of three persons, who were sent to China and 
spent about four months in that country. Upon its return the commission took 
a month for the preparation of a very full and comprehensive report, copies of 
which were printed and sent to the members of the foundation. In the case of 



the hookworm work In foreljm countries, the director general, Mr. Wickliffe 
Rose, was sent around the world to visit the countries where the greatest In¬ 
fection was known to exist. Upon his return he presented written recommenda¬ 
tions for the inauguration of work in certain countries, reported orally upon 
his observations and experiences during the journey, and filed with the sec¬ 
retary hlS detailed notes In such form as to be available for reference by mem¬ 
bers of the foundation. In any case where it might seem desirable to get 
outside expert opinion on a report made to the foundation, such an opinion 
would undoubtedly be sought, as was the case with the report on medical work 
in China, which was shown to a number of persons interestetl In China, whose 
opinions were considered valuable. In all .such cases of reference to competent 
critics the freest comment Is invited, but no form, either written or oral, has 
been prescribeil for the communication of such comment, (d) No procedure has 
been decided upon with reference to the final consideration of Mr. King’s report. 

Question 10. (a) Itegardiug the committee of leading economics and business 
men, mentioned in your answer to our question 20, may wo know the names, 
when appointed, the number of meetings held, the number of meetings attended 
by each member, the number and name of Investlptators, whether Interim reports 
were sent to each committee member, and how long in advance of the meeting 
at which it was first considered? (h) May we have a copy of any plans that 
were adopted in advance of the study and of the final report, or Interim reports, 
which had been rendered at the time the Industrial disturbances in Colorado 
caused the president of the foundation to urge the present far-reaching study of 
industrial relations? 

Answer, (a) The question as to the desirability of establishing an institute 
or bureau for the study of economic questions had been informally discussed 
among members of the foundation, both before and after its establishment. 
Tersonal conferences were also had with the following individuals: Dean Edwin 
F. Gay, of Harvard University; Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University 
of Chicago; Sir. John Keren. )>resident of the American .Statistical Association; 
President Charles W. Eliot, and Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University. 
Authority to hoid these personal conferences was given by a vote of the founda¬ 
tion of October 22, 1013, directing the secretary “to Invite suggestions as to the 
desirability of establishing an organization for the study of lmix)rtant social and 
economic questions vitally affecting the welfare of society at the present time.” 
The result of these conferences, all of wlilch were favorable to the establishment 
of some sort of agency for the scientific investigation of economic subjects, was 
reiiorted to the executive committee at the meeting of December 20, 1913, and it 
was understood that further conferences would be held. Acting upon this 
authority, the following gentlemen were Invited to a conference at the office of 
the foundation on March 18, 1914; Dean Edwin F. Gay. of Harvard University; 
Prof. J. Laurence I-aughlin, of the University of Chicago; Prof. J. B. Clark, of 
Columbia University; Prof. Henry 0. Emery, of Yale University; and Prof. W. 
C. Mitchell, of Columbia University. Messrs. John D. Itockefeiler, jr., Fred¬ 
erick T. Gates, and Jerome D. Greene reiu'esented the foundation at this con¬ 
ference. The opinion of the economists present was that there were fields of 
inquiry on economic subjects, such, for exami)le, as would require the acoimn- 
lation of a large body of statistics or the e-xtension of research in different parts 
of the world, which a private agency, adequately supported for as many years 
ns might prove necessary, could undertake advantageously. Acting uiwn this 
advice, the executive committee of the foundation, in session immediately after 
the conference, authorized by resolution the appointment of Messrs. Edwin P. 
Gay (chairman), J. Laurence Laughlin, Tliomas W. Page, Victor Morawetz, and 
Harry A. Wheeler, as a committee “ to consider further the desirability of estab¬ 
lishing an institute for economic research, to make a selection of such problems 
of economic imi)ortance as would In their Judgment be advantageously studied 
through such an agency, to recommend a method of organization, and to pre¬ 
sent an estimate of the approximate cost of Initiating and carrying on the work 
to be first proposed.” This committee rejiorted, under date of August 4. 1914, 
unanimously recommending that studies be initiated and be carried on for a 
year In some chosen field, with a view to discovering whether such studies, if 
continued and adequately maintained, would offer a sufficient prospect of fruit¬ 
ful results to justify the establishment of a more permanent bureau or institute. 
Four of the committee recommended the subject of prices as lying at the 
threshold of a great many important economic problems, while the fifth recom¬ 
mended a more-limited and concrete problem, such as profit sharing. The com- 
mitt^, having been asked merely for advice as to the desirability of an agency 
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fw researcli and the best way of demojistratliig both the need, and the way <rf 
meeting It, did not feel called upon, and Indeed were not .asked, to make any 
research themselves. Couseaueutly, there was no occasion for the committee to 
do more than hold two meetings and to confer among themselves by cori'eepond' 
ence, in fonnulatUig the report which was submitted under date of August 4, 
1914. The report came up for consideration at the stated meeting of the Bocke- 
feller Foundation on October 21. 1914. After a discussion In which the ad¬ 
vantages of a separate organisation for economic research and the imsslble ob¬ 
jections thereto were considered at length, the opinion prevailed that no action 
should be taken at present. esi)ecially in view of the fact that since the (juestiou 
of establishing an Institute for economic research had been under considei’atiou, 
an investigation of industrial relations had been instituted under the direction 
of Mr. W. Ij. Mackenzie King, (b) It will be apparent from the answer to 
pert (a) of this question that no written (ilans or rei>orts had been rendered at 
the time referred to In lairt (1) of this question. 

Question 17. (a) Ileganling your ausuer to our question 21, wlien did Mr. 
King actively begin work? (b) Have que.stion.s forinulateil by Mr. King yet 
been submitted to the foundation or Its executive committee?’ (c) Does your 
statement tliat tlie question of an outline ha.s be»>n left to Mr. King to decide 
mean that the foundation does not yet know in outline, (jr specltlcully, the ques¬ 
tions to be asked by Mr. King? 

Answer, (o) October 1, 1914. (b) This is answered b.v tlic answer to ques¬ 
tion 8. (c) This also is l)est answered l)y the answer to que.stiou 8. 

Question 18. (a) What procedure is followed wlien engaging invesllgators to 
assist Mr. King; e. g.. does Mr. King employ directly without describing quali¬ 
fications to the foundation? (b) Have luinimum experience qualiflcntion.s iieen 
formuiated by the foundation? (c) If there are certain questions asked re¬ 
garding all wlio are considered for investigators, may we see copies of questions 
which call for evidence of special ability to conduct invicstigations in this field? 

Answer, (a) This quc*stiou is perhaps best answercsl by referring to the pro¬ 
cedure adopted in the appointment of Dr. Foer.ster. Jlr. King made his own 
selection of the person wliom he desired to have prepare the bibliograpliy. and, 
after estimating the time and assistance rtsiuired for the work, made Ills 
recommendation, with rea.sons therefor, to the secretary of the e.xecutive 
committee, who .submitted Mr. King's recommendation to the committee for 
approval, (b) No. (c) Tlierc are no sucli qiiestioiu. Tliese questions are 
perhaps best answered l>,v tlie answer to question 8. 

Question 19. Will it be possible to secure in time for tlie bearings, if not in 
advance, a statement .sliowlug liow it is planned to diaw u|Min world exiierience 
in adjusting iudastrial relations, and whut steps liave already been taken to 
study the experience of otlier countries? 

Answer. As intimated in the answer to question 29 of tiie first questionnaire 
and question 8 of this questionnaire, plans of a formal nature liave not been 
prepared by Mr. King wlio intends to proceed along sucli lines of inquiry in 
any part of the world as may from time to time apiiear lo offer tlie greatest 
promise of practical results. 

Question 20. (a) How many meetings of tlie foundation liavC licen lield .since 
its establishment? (b) How many meetings liave liccn aiteiulcd by each of its 
members? 

Answer, (a) There have liecn eight meetings of tlie foundation and 20 meet¬ 
ings of the executive committee, (b) The attendance of iiidhldual lu'eiiibers Is 
recorded in Exhibit B. 

Question 21. W'hat, If any, members or officers of tlie foundation receive com¬ 
pensation from the fouiulatlon? 

Answer. -The secretary, tlie treasurer, and tlie assistant treasurer. 

Qu^tion 22, If the annual report is to lie ready for tlie animal meeting of 
the foundation on the Wednesday preceding, the fourtli Thur.sduy in .Tanuary, 
will it be possible to submit to this commission by January 18, or earlier, a coiiy 
of this annual report? 

Answer. A draft of the annual report Is now being prepared for submission 
to the annual meeting of the foimdatlon, but Is subject to modification by this 
meeting. Upon Its adoption the foundation will lie happy to forward a copy 
to tlie commission. 

Question 23. Who are the nominating committee? 

Answer. Han'y Pratt JuUson, Frederick T. Oates, and Starr J, Murphy. 
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Question 24. Can yon easily place In our lianils three copies of the two 
chapters of Mr. Rockefeller’s autobiography which have to do with principles 
underlying the foundation established by Mr. Rockefeller'/ 

Answer. Three copies of the book referred to are herewith presented to the 
commissioin. (Exhibit C.) 

Question 25. Regarding the various applications for national and State 
charters for the Rockefeller Foundation, will you send us: (u) Copies of the 
various successive applications and uiuen<lments‘/ (b) Memoranda explaining 
the purpose of the pi-oposed foundation, as submitted to the committees of Con¬ 
gress? (c) Such publicity matter ns was issued in the interest of the founda¬ 
tion, suggesting tlie purposes it would serve, methods it would use, etc.? 

Answer. The following material, consisting largely of Ulo copies, is open to 
inspection at the office of the foundation, (a) Thu various drafts of ills and 
committee reports in connection with the upi)lication of the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation for a Federal charter, (b and c) Information and statements given pult- 
llcity in connection with the application for a Federal charter. 

Question 26. Please furnish copies of any bulletin, statements, or notices is¬ 
sued to the press by the foundation. 

Answer. A complete list of statements Issued to the press is furnished here¬ 
with. (Exliiblt D.) 


Exhibit .V. 


SUMMAKY OF MU. KIN’C.'S KXeFUIFNCK WITH I.ABOU I'HOBl.EMS. 

/. Aradeinir record. 

1S95. Honor graduate in political science of the University of Toronto. 
Study of labor problems begun while an undergraduate. 

t89C-«7. Fellow in political economy. University of Chicago, resident at Hull 
House Social Settlement. Articles publfshed in the Journal of Political 
Eesmomy: (i) “Outline of the hislory of trade-union organization in the 
United States ”; (2) “The International Tj pograpblcal I’nioii: A study In 
trade unionism.” 

1896. Author of series of special articles In Toronto Mail and Empire on the 
sweating system, the liousing of the working classes, the growtli of slums, 
foreign colonies in cities, etc. 

1898- 1900. Townsend Scliolar and Henry Lee memorial fellow in political 
economy. Harvard University. Labor problems special field of study, as post¬ 
graduate student, and for degree of Ph. I>. 

1897-98. Prepared report for imstniaster general of Canada on metliods of 
carrying out Government clothing contracts in Canada and the sweating sy.stem. 
Tids' report became the basis of the fair wages policy subscuuently adopted by 
the Government of Canada. 

1898. Report prepared for the Consumers’ League of Boston, Mass., for 
presentation to the legislature, on the condition of working women in shops and 
stores in Boston and Cambridge, Mass. 

1899- 1900. Abroad, in Europe, as traveling fellow of Harvard University, 
studying labor problem.s. While in lAUulon, resident at Passmore Edwards 
Settlement. Also comini.ssioned by the Canadian Government to report on 
methods adopted by European Governments In carrying out of Goverument 
contracts, with a view to preventing subletting and sweating. 

August, 1900. Offered Oie position of organizing a department of labor ns a 
new department of the Federal Government of Canada, under Sir William 
Mulock, the postmaster general of Canada. 

II. Official record in connection ictlli the department of labor, Canada. 

October, 1900. Appointed deputy minister of labor for Canada, a position 
corresponding to that of Commissioner of Labor in the United States. This 
position was held from 1900 to 1908. It was as deputy minister of labor that Mr. 
King organized the different branches of work now carried on by the Federal 
department, including its statistical, conciliation, fair wages, library, and 
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Other branches; also prepared, or supervised the preparation of, annual and 
special reports on labor matters; and acted as Government conciliator in 
several of the largest industrial disputes arising in Canada during that time; 
also, while in this position, he drafted much of the legislation on labor matters 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada. 

1900. Appointed editor of the Labor Gazette, a monthly journal Issued by 
the department of labor, corresponding to the Labor Gazette Issued by the 
Board of Trade in England, and somewhat similar to the Bulletin of Labor 
in the United States. This position held until September, 1908. 

3900-1908. Acted successfully ns conciliator and mediator representing the 
Government of Canada In the following strikes: 


Year, 


Locality. 


Province. 


Industry and employees Involved. 


1900 

1901 


1902 


3904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


VftUeyfleld.. 


Oshawa. 

Pundas. 

Grand Mere. 

ValloyfloJd. 

Rossland. 

South Wellington.. 

Montreal. 

Toronto. 

Do. 

Berlin. 

ilalllax. 


PortBurwell. 

Winning. 

liOuisvllle. 

Ste. Hyacinthe. 

Femie. 

Oolllngwood. 

Milltown. 

Vancouver. British 
Columnia. and 
western division of 
the Canadian Pa* 
cific Ky. 

Valloj field. 

Hawkosbury. 

Grand Trunk By. 
System. 

Calgary. 

Montreal. 

Winnipeg. 

Sherkslon. 

Sydney.. 


Cornwall... 

Nanaimo... 

Stratford... 

Calory. 

Lethbridge. 
Toronto.... 
Femie. 


Quebec.. 

Ontario. 

_do... 

Quebec., 
.do. 


British Columbia.. 

_do. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

_do. 

....do. 

Nova Scotia. 


Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Quebec. 

.do. 

Bntish(k)lumbia.. 

Ontario. 

New Brunswick... 


Quebec.. 

Ontarlo- 


Alberta. 

Queltec. 

Manitoba.... 

Ontario. 

Nova Scotia.. 


Ontario. 

British Columbia.. 

Ontario. 

Alberta. 

.do. 


_do. 

Ontario. 

Briti^ Columbia. 


Cotton mill employees. (Militia called out during 
strike.) 

Coremaken. 

Machinists. 

rotfoDsmul employees. 

Metalliferous nuners. 

('oal miners. 

Employees of cigar manufactories (10 factories). 
Employees of piano makers (5 firms). 

Foundry omploycos in stove mounting trade. 
Furniture factory employees. 

Employees of 9 steamship companies, longshoremen, 
and others. 

Wharf builders. 

Railway employees. 

Sawmifl employees. 

Railway employees. 

('oal mining employees. 

Shipbuilding empl'>ye<*8. 

Cotton mill employees. 

Railway employees. 


Cotton mill employees. 

Lumber mill employees. 

Maintenance of way employees. 

Building trades employees. 

Boot and shoo employees. 

Building trades employees. 

Idme and stone quarry employees. 

Employeos of non and stool company. (Militia 
called out during strike.) 

Street railway employees. 

Coal mining employees. 

Machinists. 

Building trade employees. 

Leather workers. 

Coal mining employees. 

Telephone operators. 

Coal mining employees. 


March,' 1907. Canadian Parliament enacted tlie industrial disputes investiga¬ 
tion act. This act was drafted by Mr. King and was based, in part, on experi¬ 
ence gained in active intervention in above dl.sputcs. 

March, 1907, to September, 1908. Registrar of boards of conciliation and in¬ 
vestigation' under the industrial disputes investigation act. 

1902-1908. Served on following royal commissions, in capacity Indicated: 
1902-3—Secretary of royal commission appointed by the Government of Canada 
to inquire into industrial disputes in tlie Provlhce of British Columbia. 1907— 
Chairman of royal commission apponted by the Government of Canada to 
Inquire into condition of telephone operatives. Other commissioner, Mr. Justice 
Winchester, Toronto. This commission’s work resulted in Important clinnges In 
conditions of labor of telephone operatives. 1907—Appointed royal commis¬ 
sioner by the Government of Canada to Inquire Into anti-Asiatic riots In Prov¬ 
ince of British Columbia; also appointed commissioner to assess and pay losses 
to Japanese residents in British Columbia and to assess and pay losses to Chi¬ 
nese residents in British Columbia arising out of said riots. 1907—^Apprinted 
by the Government of Canada royal commissioner to Inquire Into methods by 
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%blch oriental laborers had been Induced to come to Canada from India, China, 
and Japan. 1908—Appointed by the Gorernment of Canada royal commissioner 
to Inquire Into conditions of cotton operatives In cotton mills of Province of 
Quebw. This inquiry resulted In enactment of stricter legislation In Quebec 
regarding employment of children In factories. 

190^1908. Special inquiries and Important missions dealing with conditions 
affecting labor and resulting In Important logslatlon: 1905—Conducted special 
investigation into fraudulent practices to induce men to come to Canada from 
England to take place of others on strike. This Investigation resulted In the 
enactoent of legislation drafted by Mr. King respecting false representations 
to induce or to deter immigration, enacted July 20, 1905. 1905—Special inquiry 
into methods by which Italian laborers were induced to come to Canada, and 
fraudulent practices of employment agencies. 1906—Special mission to England 
as the representative of the Government of Canada to confer with members of 
the British Government respecting the enactment of legislation by the British 
Parliament to prevent fraudulent representations being made In Great Britain 
to induce immigration to Canada. Tiie result of this missinn was the enactment 
of legislation aiong the lines desired, widch appears as part of the merchants’ 
shipping act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII, chap. 48). 1907—Conducted Investigation and 
prepared report for Government of Canada into need for suppression of opium 
traffic in Canada. Drafted legislation which was subsequently enacted by tlie 
Parliament of Canada. 1908—Special mission to England ns representative of 
the Government of Canada to confer witli members of tlie British Government 
on the subject of immigration to Canada from India and to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment with the British and Indian Governments with respect to the same. An ar¬ 
rangement restricting immigration from India to Canada effected. 1908—Ap¬ 
pointed by Government of Great Britain one of the Britisli members of the Inter¬ 
national opium commission, which met at Shanghai, Chinn. While going to 
China to serve on this commi.ssion Mr. King was intrusted with a furllier mis¬ 
sion by the Government of Canada to the Government of India respecting immi¬ 
gration between that country and Canada; also with a special mission to the 
Government of China restricting immigi'ntion from Cliina to Canada. 

1900-1908. During this period Mr. King attended different conventions of 
Association of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of America and was for a 
time one of the vice presidents of this association. 

III. rarHamrntary record. 

September, 1009. Elected a mdmber of the Parliament of Canada. 

June, 1909. Department of labor, Canada, created as a separate portfolio In 
the ministry, and Mr. King appointed a member of the privy council of Canada 
and minister of laimr in the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurlcr, a itosltloii corre¬ 
sponding to that of Secretary of I,nbor in the United States. 

1909. Introduced in the Canadian House of Commons amendments to the In¬ 
dustrial-disputes investigation act, shown by experience to be desirable. Amend¬ 
ments enacted by Canadian Parliament. 

1909-10. Appointed chairman of special committee of the House of Commons 
to Investigate the eight-hour day. Supported In Pai'liament on behalf of the 
Government, ns minister of labor, a bill Introduced by Mr. Alphonse Vervllle, 
president of the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress, resiiectlng the hours of 
labor on public works; bill passed l)y House of Commons. 

1910. Introduced in Parliament an act to provide for the investigation of com¬ 
bines, trusts, monopolies, mergers. This legislation was drafted by Mr. King 
and introduced by him in the House of Commons January, 1910; it was enacted 
May 4,1910, and has been in force since and is known ns the comblnes-investi- 
gatlon act. Advocated in Parliament and. os minister of labor, secured the 
appointment of a royal commission on industrial training and technical educa¬ 
tion, and outlined the scope and work of this commission. Commission was 
vested with authority to study conditions in the United States, Great Britain, 
France. Germany, and other countries. Its comprehensive report is a most 
Important contribution to this subject. As minister of labor instituted an 
Inquiry Into prices in Canada. Appointed chairman of committee of House of 
Commons on proportional representation. While minister of labor, personally 
Intervened to settle strike between Grand Trunk Railway Co. and employees. 
(Mr. Garretson, one of the members of the United States Commission on In¬ 
dustrial Relations, present representing Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors In 
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negotiations regarding settlement.) Represented Gorernment of Canada at fol¬ 
lowing International conferences In Europe: (1) Conference on tecbnical edu¬ 
cation, Brussels, Belgium; (2) conference on unemplo,yinent, Paris, France; 
(3) meeting of International Association for Labor legislation, Lugano, Italy. 

1911. Introduced In Parliament a bill to i)rohlblt Importation and use of opium 
and other habit-forming drugs, which measure was enacted by Parliament. In¬ 
troduced In Parliament a bill to prohibit the manufacture and Importation of 
matches made with white phosphorus. This measure passed the House of Com¬ 
mons, but did not succeed In pa.sslng the Senate, owing to dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment at reciprocity election. The same bill, however, was reintroduced by Mr. 
King's successor, the present minister of labor, at a subsequent session and 
enacted. This measure followed an Important investigation, under Mr. King's 
direction. Into the spread of P/iospliora.i’ ncrrnsiii (pbossy .law) in Canada. 

1912. Visited England, on official invitation of British Government through 
the Rt. Hon. Sydney Buxton, president of the board of trade In British Cabinet, 
to confer resi)ecting Industrial iiroblems and legislation. 


Exiuuir K. 


The Hocl.cfrUrr TdUhdatlon. 



Exhibit C. 

(Bxhibir C, book entitled “ llandom Kemintscences of Men and Events,” by 
John D. Rockefeller, New York, Doubleday, Page & Co>, 1909, was submitteil In 
printed form.) . 
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Exhibit D. 

Statements Issued to the Press. 

IStateme&t Issuea by Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, Oct 1, 

1914.1 

THE BOCKEFEtUEB FOUNDATION INAUGURATES A FAB-BEACHING INVESTIGATION OF 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND HAS APPOINTED AS DIRECTOR HON. W. L. MACKENZIE 

KING, FORMER MINISTER OF LABOR IN CANADA, AUTHOR OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

ACT, AND EXPERIENCED MEDIATOR IN LABOR DISPUTES. 

The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation have decided to Inaugurate an ex¬ 
tensive Investigation Into the problem of Industrial relations and have secureil 
the services of the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, C. M. G., former minister of 
labor for Canada, as director of the investigation. 

In spirit and method the investigation of the problem of Industrial relations 
will be like that carried on b,v the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Researh 
and other Inquiries instituted by the Ro< kefeller boards. All alike are practical 
In aim and sclentltlc in method. In the institute for medical research the 
knowledge of the world Is being sought by experts and brought to bear upon a 
limited number of human diseases. Investigation has not been deterred by the 
circumstances that the diseases dealt with are a part of a common Inheritance 
through generations and that a limited knowleilge sonietimcs pronounces them 
Incurable. 

In the anomalies which modern industrial conditions disclose there Is plenty 
of evldenc-e of social disorder. Labor and capital. In their relations to eacli 
other, too often suggest the bitter enmities and destructive capacities of oppos¬ 
ing and contending forces and too rarely suggest the possibilities of harmonious 
and united action conforming to the laws of Individual and social need. The 
present inquiry will seek to reveal the causes of the former and the means of 
promoting tlie ellielent, practical application of the latter. 

In facing the problem of Industrial relations the Rockefeller Foundation Is 
deliberately attempting to grapple with wliat it believes to be the most com¬ 
plicated and at the same time the most urgent question of modern times?, and It 
is precisely for this reason that the Investigation has been instituted. The 
foundation is not baffled at the outset by the knowledge that the task hitherto 
has seemed will-nigh hopeless and Hint tlio literature on tlie subject and the 
tried experience of the world is so vast as to be overwhelming. These may be 
reasons for a gradual approach and for counseling patience In the matter of 
results, but they afford no excuse for inaction. It Is hoped that an Investiga¬ 
tion Instituted on the scale and Impartially and persistently pursued In the 
spirit and with tlie facilities which the foundation affords will gradually win 
for Itself the cooiieration not alone of employers and workingmen, of industrial 
organizations, of individuals, and Institutions Interested in social reform, but 
also of universities and governments tlirougliout the world. 

In no sense will the Investigation he local or restrictecl or carried on with par¬ 
ticular reference to any existing situation or, for tliat matter, with reference to 
conditions in any one country. Tlie experience of the several countries of the 
world will be drawn upon. In the words of the charter of the foundation. It is 
Intended for “ the well-being of mankind tliroughout the world,” and the means 
taken to further this end, both ns regards the sulijects to be Investigated and 
the methods of Inqulrj-, will be In keeping with the high purpose thus expressed. 

In going to another country and selecting as the person to have the direction 
of this most Important work, one whose public services have gained for him 
an outstanding position as a leading autliorlty on Industrial problems, the trus¬ 
tees have shown their desire not only to free the foundation from any sus¬ 
picion of Interest or prejudice In the Investigation of the mo.st controversial of 
all problems, but also their readiness to enlist the services of the best men 
available, no matter where they are to be found. It is no small guaranty of the 
spirit In which the work of this Investigation will be carried on that Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie King, after years of public service In the handling of labor problems has, 
by his known Impartiality and disinterested purposes, retained the good will, 
confidence, and respect of employers and representatives of labor alike. 

The following outline of his career may serve to Illustrate to what a degree 
Mr. King Is specially qualified for the Important work he has undertaken. It 
Illustrates wherein he brings to the task the mind of a scientific Investigator, 
the sympathy of the social worker, and the practical experience of a man of 
affairs. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King Is a graduate In arts and law of the University of 'Eo« 
ronto. From 1896 to 1900 he pursued post-graduate studies In the United Stated 
first as fellow in political economy at the University of Chicago and later as 
fellow at Harvard, from which university he received the degree of master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy and was awarded a fellowship to travel abroad. 
Ljtter he was appointed Instructor in political economy on the Harvard staff, 
but resigned this position to organize In Canada a department of labor, as a 
new department of the Canadian Government. For eight years he held the 
position of deputy minister of labor for Canada, a position corresponding to that 
of Commissioner of Labor in the United States. During that time he established 
and was editor of the Dominion Labor Gazette, was registrar of boards of con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration, and the author of numerous reports on labor problems. 
As the result of investigations personally conducted by him the sweating sys¬ 
tem was abolished In Government contracts and a “ fair-wages ” policy Intro¬ 
duced ; laws for the protection of labor against false representations leading to 
the Importation of strike breakers and unwarranted immigration, placed on 
the statutes, the laws respecting the employment of women and children In 
textile factories modified, conditions of oi)erutives in the telephone exchanges 
improved, and the opium traffic in Canada abolished. During several years Mr. 
King acted as a conciliator in strikes In the Dominion, the number exceeding 40 
and embracing the most serious disputes In Canada at the time. Experience 
gained in this way led to the provisions of the Industrial disputes Investigation 
act, of which Mr. King is the author, and which has reduced the number of 
strikes in mines, transportation companies, and public utilities by between 80 
and 90 per cent in seven years. In 1908 Mr. King resigned the position of 
deputy minister of labor and entered Parliament as member for North Water¬ 
loo. He was taken Into the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier as minister of labor, 
the first In Canada to occupy this position as the holder of a separate portfolio 
in the Government. Ho remained a member of the Laurier administration until 
Its defeat in September, 1911. As minister of labor he instituted several far- 
reaching and Important investigations. Including an inquiry into prices and the 
cost of living, the appointment of a royal commission on industrial training and 
technical etlucation, and the enactment of important legislation respecting the 
control of the opium traffic and the sale of morphine and other habit-forming 
drugs. He also secured the enactment of the Canadian combines Investigation 
act, of which he la the author, and under which the monopolies, trusts, mergers, 
and combines in Canada are regulated. 

A large part of Mr. King's work has had to do with the Important question of 
oriental Immigration. He has served on many royal commissions in this con¬ 
nection, having settled on behalf of the Government of Canada claims on the 
part of the Japanese and Chinese arising out of losses occasioned by the anU- 
Aslatlc riots In British Columbia some years ago, and having conducted an ex¬ 
tensive Inquiry Into the whole question of immigration from the Orient. He 
negotiated the agreement between England, India, and Canada regarding immi¬ 
gration from India. His investigations lii Canada were supplemented by per¬ 
sonal visits to the countries concerned and by direct negotiations with the 
Governments of India, China, and Japan. 

In 1906 Mr. King was made companion of the Order of St Michael and St. 
George by the late King Edward VII in recognition of public services. Later he 
was chosen by the Imperial Government ns one of the British delegates to the 
international opium conference, which met at Shanghai, China, in 1908. In 1910 
he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, and in 1911 was made 
the president of the Ontario Reform Association, which position he still holds. 
He also organized and Is chairman of the Canadian Association for Interna¬ 
tional Conciliation. Having been a cabinet minister in n Canadian administra¬ 
tion, Mr. King remains a member of the privy council of Canada for life. 

[Statement Issued by Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Eockefeller Foundation, Oct 1, 

1914.1 

THE BOCKEVEIXEB FOUNDATION INAUGUBATES A FAS-KEACHING INVESTIGATION OF 

INDUSTBIAI, BELATIONS AND HAS APPOINTED AS DIBECTOB HON. W. E. MACKENZIE 

KING, FOBUEB M1N18TEB OF EABOB IN CANADA, AUTHOB OF INDU8TBIAL DISPUTES 

ACT, AND EXPEBIENCED MEDIATOB IN LABOB DISPUTES. 

The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation have decided to inaugurate an ex¬ 
tensive investigation into the problem of industrial relations, and have secured 
the services of the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, O. M. G., former minister oit 
labor for Canada, as director of the investigation. 
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lit fitclDg the problem of Industrial relations, the Rockefeller Foundation is 
deliberately attempting to grapple with what It believes to be the most compli¬ 
cated and at the same time the most urgent question of modern times, and It 
Is precisely for this reason that the Investigation has been Instituted. The 
foundation is not baffled at the outset by the knowledge that the task hitherto 
has seemed well-nigh hopeless, and that the literature on the subject, and the 
tried experience of the world. Is so vast as to be overwhelming. These may be 
reasons for a gradual approach, and for counseling patience In the matter of 
results, but they afford no excuse for Inaction. It Is hoped that an Investigation 
Instituted on the scale, and Impartially and persistently pursued In the spirit 
and with the facilities which the foundation affords, will gradually win for Itself 
the cooperation, not alone of employers and workingmen, of industrial organi¬ 
zations, of Individuals and Institutions interested In social reform, but also of 
universities and Governments throughout the world. 

In no sense will the Investigation be local or restricted, or carried on with 
particular reference to any existing situation, or, for that matter, with refer¬ 
ence to conditions in any one country. The experience of the several countries 
of the world will be drawn upon. In the words of tlie charter of the foundation 
It Is Intended for “ the well-being of mankind throughout the world,” and the 
means taken to further this end, both as regards the subjects to be Investigated 
and the methods of inquiry, will be in keeping with tlie high purpose thus 
expressed. 

In going to another country and selecting as the person to have the direction 
of this most Important work one whose public services have gained for him an 
outstanding position as a leading authority on industrial problems, the trustees 
have shown their desire, not only to free the foundation from any suspicion of 
Interest or prejudice In the Investigation of the most controversial of all prob¬ 
lems, but also their readiness to enlist tlie services of tlie best men available, no 
matter where they are to be found. 

Mr. King is a graduate of tlie University of Toronto. lie also pursued gradu¬ 
ate studies at the University of Chicago and Harvard University, the latter hav¬ 
ing conferred on him the degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. 
He was appointed instructor of economics at Harvard, hut resigned this position 
to organize the department of labor in the Canadian Government. For eight 
years he was deputy minister of labor, during which time he edited the 
Dominion Labor Gazette, was registrar of boards of conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion, and the author of numerous reports on labor problems. He had much to do 
with the abolition of the sweating system In Government contracts, and with 
the introduction of the “ fair wages ” policy. He secured the enactment of 
laws for the protection of labor against false representations leading to the Im¬ 
portation of strike-breakers, and of laws regarding the employment of women 
and children in textile factories, and tlie c-ondltions of operatives In telephone 
exchanges. He was also Influential in the abolition of the opium traffic in 
Canada. During several years he acted as a conciliator in strikes In the 
Dominion of Canada, the number exceeding 40 and including the most serious 
disputes at the time. This experience led to the enactment of the Industrial 
disputes Investigation act, of which Mr. King was the author, and which re¬ 
duced the number of strikes In mines, transiiortation companies, and public 
utilities nearly TO per cent in seven years. In 1908 Mr. King resigned the posi¬ 
tion of deputy minister of labor and entered Parliament, becoming minister of 
labor In the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. As minister of labor he instituted 
several far-reaching and important investlgatioms, including an inquiry into 
prices and the cost of living, the appointment of a royal commission on In¬ 
dustrial training and technical education, and the enactment of Important 
legislation respecting the control of the opium traffic and the sale of morphine 
and other hablt-formlng drugs. He also secured the enactment of the Canadian 
combines Investigation act, of which he is the author, and under which the 
monopolies, trusts, mergers, and combines in Canada are regulated. 

In 1TO6 Mr. King was made companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George by the late King Edward VII in recognition of public services. Later he 
was chosen by the Imperial Government as one of the British delegates to the 
International opium conference which met at Shanghai, China, In 1908. In 1910 
he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, and In 1911 was made 
the president of the Ontario Reform Association, which position he still holds. 
He also organized and is chairman of the Canadian Association for Inter¬ 
national Conciliation. Having been a cabinet minister In a Canadian admlnlsi- 
tratlon, Mr. King remains a member of the privy council of Canada for life. 
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tBeleasefl for publication in morning papers of Sunday, Oct. 4.] 

FOB THE PBESEBVATION OF BIKD I.IFE ON THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT THE 

BOCKEFELLER FOUNDATION HAS PURCHASED 85,000 ACRES OF LAND ON THE GULF 

OF MEXICO AND HAS PLACED IT UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE LOUISIANA CON¬ 
SERVATION COMMISSION. 

New York, October 3, tOl’/.—For tlie purpose of establishing another wild¬ 
fowl refuge on the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico the Hockefeller Foun¬ 
dation has piirchased the Grand Chenier tract containing 80 ,000 acres In the 
parishes of Cameron and Vermilion, La., at a cost of approximately $225,000. 
An announcement to this effect was made by the secretary of the foundation 
to-day, upon the execution of a deed from the Rockefeller Foundation placing 
the land for an Initial term of five years under the protection of the Louisiaim 
Conservation Commission. The commission, on Its side, has formally accepted 
the tract and has undertaken to protect It by game wardens. 

This purchase, the arrangements for which have consumed more than a year 
and a half, if another step in the program to establish throughout the winter 
feeding and resting grounds of birds, and along their migratum routes, suitable 
preserves where they can be protected at all times of the year and be safe from 
persecution. It is due to the intelligent and puhlic-splrlled activity of Mr. 
E. A. Mcllhenny, of Avery Island, I.a., who brought the matter to the attention 
of the Rockefeller FouTulation tliroiigh Mr. Starr .1. Murpliy, one of its trustevs. 
Mr. Mcllhenny has already been distingul.slied among the defenders of bird life 
In America by his promotion of bird preserves In dilTerent parts of the country. 

The Grand Chenier tract is full of shallow ponds, lakes, and bayous, abound¬ 
ing In cover for the protection of birds against storms. It produces un enormous 
quantity of natural food, sufficient to i)rovldp for the vast number of birds from 
the north which winter along the Gulf coast. 

The great tract purchased by the Rockefeller Foundation Is an integral part of 
the “ wild life prc.scrve system ” for which persons interested in the welfare of 
birds have been working for years. It is only a few miles from Marsh Island, 
purchased, upon the recommeiidution of Mr. Mcllhenny, in 1912 by Mrs. Russell 
Sage for a bird refuge, at a cost of about $150,(KW, Marsh Island was for muiiv 
jears the greatest slaughtering ground for ducks in North America. 

The Grand Chenier tract and Marsh Island are a part of a pre.serve of 500 
square miles with a frontage of 75 miles on the Gulf coast, which it is proposeil 
to acquire. Included In this preserve will la; the 00,000 acres previously dedi¬ 
cated to wild life preservation by Mr. Mclllienny. 

The purchase by the Rockefeller Foundation constitutes the greatest gift ever 
made to the preservation of bird life iii America, with the exception of the be¬ 
quest of David Wilcox to the National Association of Audubon Societies. This 
bequest amounted to $332,000. Bird lovers believe it will marie one of tbe most 
important steps ever taken for the preservation of migratory fowl, because they 
expect It to stlnuilute Interest in establishing iireserves in other sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The wild-fold preserve on the Gulf shore of Louisiana affords winter shelter 
for myriads of migratory song birds, woodiieckers, and shore birds, all of which 
are of great service in the north when in.sects arc busy in field, orchard, and 
garden. 

For half a century countless thousands of ducks and geese have been shot 
there for the markets of New Orlean.s, St. Louis, Cincinnati, aud Chicago. The 
species most commonly taken were mallards, black duck, teal, and canvasback. 
Under the new conditions the birds which are preserved each winter on this 
great tract will spread out every spring iu n great faii-slmpetl flight reaching all 
the way to Manittffia and spreading out In every direction. 

The tract is not far from New Ilierla, where it is estimated 50,000 robins are 
killed for food ever}' winter. It is also near the faniou.s Mcllheuiiy heron rook¬ 
ery at Avery Island, where fully 20,000 egrets and heron breed their young In 
absolute security. These bird.s .ore expected to colonize the other tracts which 
have been acquired for their use. 


New York, October $J, 191i, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
authorize the following statement; 

“ It having become clear that one of the most terrible and appealing effects of 
the war will fall upon the noncombatants—those most innocent of any part 
In the cause or the conduct of the conflict—the Rockefeller Foundation bus 
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deterflilned to exert Itself to the extent, If necessary, of millions of dollars for 
the relief of noncombatants In the various countries Involved. 

“ This action is taken as a natural step In fulfllllng the chartered purposes 
of the foundation, namely, ‘ to promote the tvell-belng of mankind throughout 
the world.’ 

“ I have written the American ambassador In London that ‘ we foresee the 
probability that large resources will be very much needed for rehabilitation 
at a time when the resources now being drawn uiKin for lmme<llate relief will 
be perhaps very nearly exhausted. Under the circumstances we feel the need 
of further advice.’ 

“ In order to obtain expert opinion ns to the time, place, and means of render¬ 
ing aid most effectively, the foundation has arranged to send to Europe within 
the next few days a comniis.siou which shall visit tlie countries affected and 
advise us first hand. The chairman of the commission will be Mr. Wickliffe 
Rose, director general of the International Healtli Commission, whose success¬ 
ful experience in organizing tlio campaign against hookworm disease in various 
parts of tlie world peculiarly fils him for the task. 

“ We are also seeking to enlist tlie cooperalion of one or two others, exfie- 
rlenced In the administration of relief to those in need. 

“The sending of such a mission wiil not render unnecessary the efforts of 
other agencies of relief, for tiie need is widespread and'millions of people are 
suffering. All steps which tlie Rockefeller Eouiulation takes will, of course, be 
absolutely neutral. 

“ To avoid delay and to provide relief at the earliest possible moment for the 
suffering people of Belgium, tlie foundation has cinirtered liie largest neutral 
ship available In New York Harbor, and purchased a full cargo of supplies to 
lie dispatched Immediately. 

“This action will hut supplement the public spirited efforts of the Belgian 
relief committee, of wliicli Jlr. Koiiert HeFori'St is chairman. Tliat the 
necessity Is vital ami worlliy of the lieartiest support is indicated by the follow¬ 
ing cablegrams, which, in reply to iiuiulries, we have received from Mr. Page, 
the American ambassador at I»ndon: 

“‘Belgians on verge of starvation. I emphalioally regard it most oppor¬ 
tune to help. I have never known such a case of neeil. Committee to distribute 
food consists of prominent Americans here and inlluential Belgians In Belgium, 
and American minister and consuls in Belgium, all under my direction. British 
ttovernment forbids export of food and no food can be bought on continent. 
Help needed is food and clothing for women and children. 

*• ‘ It wiil require a million dollars a montli for seven or eight months to pre¬ 
vent starvation. In fact, many will starve now before food cun roach them. No 
food can be bought and exported from any country in Knroix'. Every dollar you 
choose to give will save or prolong a luinian life If you give It quickly enough. 
No other time will come in any land whiai there can be grealer need. Do not 
send money. Buy six parts wheal, two parts rice, two parts beans, and ship 
In neutral ships consigned to American consid at Rotterdam. Inform me when 
you ship and I will arrange all diplomatic requirements for landing, for transit 
to Belgium, and for distriliution in small quantities by the coinmi.ssion of relief, 
which as a means of reaching all the people have tal;en over all grocery stores.’ 

“ Immediately upon receiving these messages, tlie Rockefeller Foundation 
enlisted the cooperation of'the shipping department of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York In securing tlie vessel, and at the same time gladly availed itself 
of the voluntary services of Mr. Lionel Ilagenaers, a Belgian, now resident in 
New York and member of the Belgian relief committee, in purchasing the 
cargo. The foundation encountered considerable difficulty in finding a capacious 
vessel, and the pressure upon tlie market for foodstufl’s was such that It was 
impossible to comply exactly with Ambassador Page's suggestions as to pro¬ 
portions. To fill and dispatch the ship called for an expenditure of about 
$275,000. 

“ On next Tuesday morning, therefore, the Matsapegva, of the New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co., will sail direct to Rotterdam, Holland, laden with 
4,000 tons of supplies, consl,gned to the American ciaisul. The cargo will consist 
of 28,500 barrels of flour, 14,000 packets (100 iwiuids each) of rice, 3.000 bags 
(200 pounds each) of beans, and 1,000 boxes (100 pounds each) of bacon. 

“The British consul has kindly agreed to certify that these supplies are 
absolutely for the aid of noncombatants and should not be delayed In transit. 

“The extraordinary need In Belgium Is further Indicated by the following 
cablegram received from Mr. II. C. Hoover, of the Aiiierlcau relief committee, 
in London; 
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“ ‘ Have received reports from members of our commission, from the Amrlcan 
minister in Brussels, and from local officials that within three weeks the last 
vestige of foodstuffs in Beiglpm will have been exhausted and the entire popula¬ 
tion of over 7,000,000 people will be faced with starvation. The minimum supply 
of foodstuffs required amounts to about 90,000 tons of cereals per month, to¬ 
gether with bacon or lard. The minimum monthly expenditure required Is 
from four to five million dollars, of which some part returnable through sales. 
It therefore appears that the problem of feeding the people of Belgium tran¬ 
scends other Belgian relief. The one function of Americans in Belg^n relief 
is the purchase and dispatch of food. We have expended every dollar that we 
have received in the purchase and dispatch of foodstuffs already* and it will 
take all the funds we can raise here to take care of emergency pending arrival 
of stuffs from America.’ 

“It is obvious that no philanthropic exertion will be too great to relieve the 
acute suffering of those victims of the war who are innocent of any participa¬ 
tion in it.” 


New Toek, November 8, iOH. 

In order that there may be the greatest dispatch in collecting foodstuffs for 
the relief of the noucomhatant peoi)le of Belgium, the llockefeller I’oundatton, 
in addition to the measures of relief Initiated by itself, has arranged to provide 
a steamship pier, to charter ships, and to convey free of charge from New York 
to Belgium such supplies as the public may wish to contribute. 

This plan is in cooperation with the Belgium relief committee of New York, 
of which Mr. Hobert W. de Forest is chairman. The purpo.se Is that through the 
facilities provided by the foundation and the activities of the committee In 
collecting funds and supplies, various individuals and agencies throughout the 
country who desire such cooperation may make their assistance most timely 
and effective. 

To this end Mr. Robert W. de Forest and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., on 
behalf of the foundation and tlie committee, have joined in an ai)peal to the 
public of the United States to give either in money or supplies for Belgium 
relief. 

Arrangements have been made with the Bush Terminal in New York to act 
as a receiving depot. 'The Rockefeller Foundation is negotiating to obtain as 
quickly as possible anotlior large neutral ship. As rapidly as a cargo is col¬ 
lected it will be forwarded direct to Belgium. 

The facilities thus provided insure that any contribution in money will be 
expended solely for supplies, and in no part for organization or distribution 
charges. Any person who gives either in money or in food can be certain that 
the whole of his contribution will reach some one in Belgium who needs help. 

Following the announcement that the Rockefeller Foundation would .send 
a commission of experts to Europe to advise as to time, place, and means 
whereby relief can be best provided for needy noncombatants in all the warring 
countries, that commission has now been constituted as follows: Mr. Wlckliffe 
Rose, chairman, director general of the International Health Commission; 
Mr. Ernest P. Blcknell, national director of the American Red Cross, whose 
supidies to Belgium, and ns to whether the placing of mines in the North Sea 
who has had exceptional e.xperience In the conduct of relief after the San 
Francisco earthquake in 1906, and in other disasters. 

In reference to the war relief commission, the plans for sending cargoes of 
supplies to Beligium, and as to whether the placing of mines in the North Sea 
would Interfere, Ambassador Page, of London, has cabled as follows: 

“Hurry Bose. North Sea adds no difficulty or danger. British Navy will 
convoy yoqr ship. The International Commission for Relief here organized 
committees in Holland and Belgium under diplomatic arrangements made by 
Governments of the United States, Spain, Holland, and Belgium, and have 
secured guaranty of safety from German military authoritle.s, and made a per¬ 
fect system for distribution by Belgians in every neighborhood in Belgium. 
This does not call for the sending of money to England. It calls only for food 
to be sent to starving women and children in Belgium, and this is the only 
channel.” 

The war relief commission will sail for Europe on the steamship Lapland 
next Wednesrlay. They will go direct to Liverpool, and then to Belgium. As 
rapidly as their recommendations are received the Rockefeller Foundation will 
take st^ to carry them out. The public will be fully advised of the conditions 
as reported, for the cooperation of all Americans will be required if this vast 
problem is to be solved. 
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I Belgian BELrEF—F ood Supply. 

AN APPEAL to THE AMERICAN PEOPIJB. 

The Belgian relief committee in New York appeals to the people of the 
’'United States to relieve the distress of the unfortunate people of Belgium whose 
homes have been devastated by the war, and who are now In desperate need 
of food. We are advised by the American committee In London that, In ortler 
to m^t the absolute necessities, fooil must be Imiwrted In very large quan¬ 
tities from America. The Belgian relief committee, with the cooperation of 
the Bockeleller Foundation, has made the following arrangements: 

Chambers of Commerce, boards of trade, trade associations, women’s clubs, 
and other organlzatlotKs or Individuals throughout the United States wishing to 
make contributions may do so In either of two ways: 

1. By .sending contributions of money to the Belgian Relief Committee, No. 10 
Bridge Street, New York City. Checks should be drawn to the order of Belgian 
relief committee. All receipts will be acknowledged and ereillted to the organi¬ 
zations, committees, or individuals from which they come, and the Belgian 
minister will be kept Informed of contributions received. The concentration of 
money contributions In the hands of the New York committee will avoid 
competition in the purchase of supplies and the consequent Increase in prices. 

2. By shipping any of the following articles, charges prepaid, preferahiy In 
carload lots: Wheat, flour, rice, coffee (one-fourth chicory), peas, beans, canned 
goods, and cured or salted meats. 

Perishable goods, such ns potatoes, apples, or other fresh fruits, can not lie 
accepted. 

All shipments should be consigned to the Belgian Relief Committee, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. As shipments will have to stand railroad journey, 
transfer at New York, and a long sen voyage, they should be shlppeil In good 
strong packages. Individual packages should have a tag showing the contenta 

The Rockefeller Foundation will boar tlie expense of ocean transportation 
of all supplies thus furnished to the European port most ac(X!sslblo to Belgium. 
As the extent of need and the amount of supplies which will be contributed 
can not now he predicte<1 with certainty, this offer of the foundation will for the 
pre.sent apply only to shipments received in New York on or before December 
31, 1914, but Is subject to renewal If circumstances require. 

There Is no purpose to interfere with the entire freedom of any Individual or 
organization to render old in his or its own way, but rather to provide efllclent 
transportation and distribution facilities which may be freely utilized by all 
who may desire to avail themselves of such cooperation. 

To save hundreds of thousands of Belgians from starvation It Is evident that 
very large demands will have to be made upon the generosity of the American 
people. The Belgian relief committee and Rockefeller Foundation having de- 
termlneil to cooperate in sending relief as promptly and efficiently as possible, 
now join in asking the good people of this country to do their utmost in this 
extreme emergency. 

'The arrangements for distribution have been made by the American com¬ 
mittee In London, of which Ambassador Page is chairman, and provide for 
distributing stations In Belgium under the Immediate supervision of the 
American consuls In the afflicted region. Every precaution seems to have been 
taken to Insure the delivery of supplies to needy persona for whom otherwise 
no provision whatever would be ma<le. 

Serious problems will undoubtedly arise as to the organization of relief 
measures. Including the great task of rehabilitation which must follow emer¬ 
gency relief. In order tlint the aid coming from America m.ay be constantly 
guided by the moat reliable information ns to the location and extent of need 
and the methods of relief, the Rockefeller Foundation Is sending a war relief 
commission to Europe to supply this information from time to time. The 
public will be kept Informed concerning the progress of relief measures so that 
the extent and manner of its participation may be most wisely determined. 

All communications should be addressed to the Belgian Relief Committee, 
10 Bridge Street, New York City. 

Robert W. de Forest, 

Chairman Executive Committee, Belgian Relief Committee, Tfeie York, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
President Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 
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Belgian relief committee in New rort'.—Emanuel Havenith, Belgian mlniger 
to the United States; Pierre Mall, Belgian consul general In New York; «bv. 

J. P. Stlllemans, president; Robert W. de Forest, chairman of executive com¬ 
mittee; Lyman Abbott, Armand Batta, James M. Beck, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Robert S. Brewster, Henry W. de Forest, Cleveland H. Dodge, Lionel Hage- 
naers, Thomas H. Hubbard, Rev. 0. A. Nys, H. Fairfield Osborn, W. Barclay*. 
Parsons, Bernard Raap, John van Rlckstal, Thomas Thacher, Frank A, Van- 
derllp, Alfred T. White. • 

New Yoek, December 7, 

Mr. Jerome D. Greexte, who for a year or more past has divided his time 
between acting ns a member of Mr. John I'. Rockefeller's personal staff and as 
secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, has been obll|>d, on account of the 
Increasing demands of the latter iwsltiou, to sHspend his activities as a member 
of Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff aTid will for the present devote his entire 
time to the e.\ecutlxe work of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, now executive a.s.slstant to the president of the Pennsylvania 
Rallroaxl, has accepted appointment as an additional member of Mr. Rockefel¬ 
ler’s staff, the other members of whicii, besides Mr. Greene, are Messrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., and Starr J. Murphy. 

Mr. liCe Is a graduate of Princeton University. After several years’ journal¬ 
istic work he served for tliree years as general manager in Kimope for Messrs. 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., bankers. He returned two yeas ago to become as.so- 
dated with the Penn.sylvaniu Railroad. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, having retired from active business 1,5 or 20 
years ago, his staff, of which Mr. I.ee becomes a member, are ills immexllate 
advisers in matters both of business and pliilanthropy. and are his direct rep¬ 
resentatives In tlie variou.s corporations in which lie is financially interested, 
and on the large philanthropic boards wliich lie lias created. 

IRelcased for piililicatlon Mondfl.v, Dec. 7, 1014.] 

*Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., .as president of the Rockefeller Fonndatinn, 
authorizes tlte following statement: 

The international Interest aroused in tlie work of the Rockefeller Foundation 
through its efforts on behalf of Belgian relief has led to Innnmerable Inquiries 
for details as to its work and purposes. The fact timt the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relatioas is contemplating an investigation of the foundation’s 
plan to conduct an inquiry into Industrial relations indicates a further interest 
in the foundation’s actlvltes. 

Its. object being wholly one of public .service, tlie policy of tlie foundation is 
to furnish current information with reference to its work, hoping thereby to 
enlist timt confidence and active cooperation on the part of tlie public wliicli is 
so necessary to the successful fulfillment of its purposes. It therefore seems fit¬ 
ting at this time to make a brief statement of tlie more liniiertant work .so far 
accompllslied and planned, to be followed by tlie annual I'cport now in prepara¬ 
tion, which will contain full details of the foundation's actii illes and flnauces. 

The foundation has thus far dlspatclied one sliipload of food—4,000 tons—to 
Belgium, whicli has already been received and distributed; it is now loading a 
second ship in New York Harbor which will carry 6,500 ton.s, and has pur¬ 
chased for delivery at Phlladelpliia to a tliird ship 280,000 bashels of wheat. 
These three shiploads repre-sent an expenditure of about $1,000,000. It has also 
sent a commission to Europe to advise as to how and where further relief to 
noncombatants may be most effectively provided, and Is ready to siiend mil¬ 
lions of dollars. If necessary, in this direction. 

Realizing that the war and the Industrial depression have created great want 
at home, the foundation, acting upon requests from various local charitable 
organizations, has Just voted to contribute $45,000 to assist in the relief of the 
poor of New York City. Of tills amount the As.sociation for Improving the 
Condition of the Boor will receive $25,000, the charity organization society, 
$10,000: and the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, $10,000. 

The foundation has established the International Health Commission, the 
purpose of which Is to extend not •only in tills countiy but to foreign countries 
and peoples the work of eradicating the hookworm disease and the establshineiit 
of agencies for the promotion of public health and sanitation. The commission 
is already at work In the British West Indies, Central America, Ceylon, the 
Malay States, and the Philippines. 
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liC^ spring the China Medical Commis-sion was appointed, to study the needs 
of mwieal education and health in China, and its important and far-reaching 
recommendations are now receiving consicleratlon. 

Other appropriations of special public significance are as follows: $2,550,000 
to the KockSfeller Institute for Medical Research for addition to land, buildings, 
and endowment; $750,000 toward the fund being raised by Wellesley College 
‘because of the emergency resulting from its extensive fire loss; $225,000 for tho 
purchase of a tract of 85,000 acres on the, Louisiana coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, which has been turned over to the Louisiana Conservation Commission 
as a r^ge for migratory birds, which gatlier here in winter from all parts of 
the North lynerlcan Continent. This was done to prevent the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of this wild life, so Important to tho agricultural interests in keeping down 
the Insect pests which, is estimated. Inflict a loss upon the country of upward 
of $400,000,000 « year. 

Next in public interest to the Belgian relief work has been the establishment 
of a department for the investigation of industrial relations, to direct wlilch 
Mr. itlackenzie King, formerly minister of labor of Canada, has been appointed. 

For several years past Sir. .John D. Rockefeller and his adlsvers huve had 
under consideration tho establishment of an organization for social and eco¬ 
nomic research. Upon the e.-,tablishment of the Rockefeller Foundation, one of 
the first matters di.scussed was the ailvisability ot the organization of such an 
Institution, and a conimitlre ot leading economists' and business men was 
created to consider whether such an organization could wisely be established. 

While the general suh.iect of economic research was umler conshieration the 
industrial disturbances in Colorado impressed the president of the foundation 
with the great need and public Importance of finding an effective means of 
jireveuting such conflicts and caused him to urge a far-reaching study of indus¬ 
trial relations as the most important immediate inquiry to which the foundation 
could direct its attention. 

In view of the passion aroused in Colorado and many divergent Interests 
Involved there, it was felt that the foundation Itself should not interfere in 
that situation, but that it was of the utmost consequence that the root causes of* 
that and similar disturbances should be ascertained ami, if possible, removed, 
not only in Colorado but elsewhere. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is, moreover, a large owner of corporate securities, 
and in tliat capacity is itself directly concerned In maintaining harmonious 
relations between the companies in which it is interested and their employees. 
It was therefore felt that if the foundation could work out on a basis com¬ 
patible with sound economics a substantial improvement in the relations between 
capital and labor, it would not only be discharging its obligation as indirectly 
a large employer of labor, but would also perform for the general public a 
greater social 'service than it could render along usual philanthropic linos. It 
was also felt that there was hardly anything the foundation cotdd do which 
would more effectively conform to its chartered purposes, namely, “ to promote 
the well-being of mankind.” 

Realizing that the success of such an endeavor would depetid almost en¬ 
tirely upon the character and attainments of the person conducting the work, 
the foundation felt itself peculiarly fortunate in being able to enlist the co¬ 
operation of Mr. Mackenzie King, who had had wide experience in the actual 
solution of labor problems In Canada. 

Mr. King has from the outset indicated to the foundation his desire to avoid 
any form of organization which may cause it even to appear that his work Is 
intendetl to rival or encroach upon the work of existing organizations, and In 
I>artlcn1ar the work properly assignable to Government deiiartments and 
agencies. 

In spirit and method the work will be akin to that of the Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute for Medical Research. In so far as Mr. King’s Inquiries have to do with 
Industrial controversies, his attitude will be that of a physician who Investi¬ 
gates the nature and causes of the pathological conditions with which he has 
to deal, with a view. If possible, to the discovery of effective remedies. 

It can not be too clearly understo<Hl that the purpose of this Inquiry is not 
to apportion blame In present or past misunderstandings nor to justify any 
iwrtlcular point of view: the sole tiurpose is to he constructively helpful. The 
final and only test of the work will be the degree to which the constructive 
suggestions growing out of the investigation actually Improve the relations 
between capital and labor. 
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The foregoing summarizes the major activities so for undertaken hir the 
foundation. A statement covering completely the finances of the foundation Is 
In preparation and will be made public. 

IReleased (or publication Tuesday, Dec. 8.] 

In the general summary of Its work and plans given out yesterday the Rock¬ 
efeller Foundation announced that it was preparing for publication In advance 
of Its annual report a complete statement of Its finances. 

The funds of the foundation, all of which were contributed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, consist of securities the market value of which at th^ time they 
were donated was $100,000,000. In making this gift Mr. Rockefeller expressly 
empoweral the directors of the foundation. In their dissretlon, to utilize either 
the principal or the Income or both for the chartered purposes of the founda¬ 
tion, namely, “ to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

The directors of the foundation are Messrs. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University; Dr. Simon Flexner, scientific director of the 
Rockefeller Institute; Frederick T. Gates, Jerome D. Greene, A. Barton Hep¬ 
burn, chairman of the board of directors of the Chase National Bank; Charles 
O. Heydt, Harry Pratt .Tudson, president of the University of Chicago; Starr 
J. Murphy, .Tohn D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, jr., and Wlckllffe Rose, 
director general of the International Health Commission. 

The Income of the foundation to date has been approximately $.5,500,000; Its 
appropriations approximately $6,500,000. 

The funds which Mr. Rockefeller has given to the foundation are as follows: 

(For statement of funds referred to ace under Schedule D of this exhibit.) 

It was for many years the custom of Mr. Rockefeller In dealing with applica¬ 
tions or suggestions concerning philanthropic objects to base his decision upon 
an expert Investigation of the merits of each case. As time went on the task 
of deciding wisely upon an ever-increasing mass of applications, and, what 
was even more Important, of providing the constructive Imagination necessary 
tSt intelligent philanthropy, became more and more onerous. 

For the.se reasons Mr. Rockefeller felt the need of organizations or groups 
of counsellors specially fitted to deal with such matters, and which should be 
independent of the life of any individnal. He has accordingly for the past 
15 or 20 years delegated his activities in this direction more and more to the 
various organizations and Institutions he has created. The more Important of 
these, each with Its separate and independent funds, are; The General Educa¬ 
tion Board, The Rockefeller In,stltute for Medical Research, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


jANtTABT 1, 1915. 

The steam.shlp Mnssapciitm was dispatched to Rotterdam by the Rockefeller 
Foundation yesterday with .S,500 tons of food and clothing for the Belgian war 
sufferers. This is the second voyage of the Massapequa, which was the first of 
the Belgian relief ships to leave this country. 

The foundation has now spent over $1,000,000 on ships and cargoes for 
Belgian relief. The Massapequa sailed on her first voyage November 2, with 
a cargo purchased by the foundation. The next ship dispatched was the 
Agamemnon, December 4, with 2,800 tons of food purchased by the Belgian 
relief committee and the committee of mercy. The Neehea sailed on Decem¬ 
ber 12, with 6,800 tons of food supplied entirely by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Massapequa yesterday carried a cargo made up of donations received 
from all over the United States, In response to the joint appeal of the foundation 
and the l^lgian relief committee. 

In addition the foundation supplied a cargo of wheat for the steamship 
Ferrona, which was dispatched from Philadelphia December 23, by the com- 
nvission for relief in Belgium. 

The first object of the Rockefeller Foundation In taking up the matter of 
Belgian relief in October was to start with the least possible delay the stream 
of food supplies flowing into Belgium from this country. In the extreme emer¬ 
gency that was presented considerations as to the efficiency of the distributing 
organization in Belgium and as to the possibility of obstacles being confronted 
in the course of distribution, had to be delayed for later inquiry, but steps were 
taken to make such inquiry at the earliest possible moment. Accordingly a 
war ridlef commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Wlckllffe Rose, 
director general of the International Health Commission; Ernest P. Blcknell, 
nathmal director of the American Bed Cross; and Henry James, jr., manager 
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of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and this commission sailed 
for Europe on Nopeiuber 11, 1014. The conindsslon found the London organiza¬ 
tion of the American coimnission for relief in Belgium active and efflelent. 
The Rockefeller commission then procee<led to Rotterdam and Belgium and for 
several weeks studied the extent of the need and inspected tlie dlstrihutlng 
agencies, with the result that they were able to give the highest praise to the 
Joint activities of the American commission, the Belgian relief agencies, and 
the diploinaflc authorities of the several countries concerne<l. The commission 
is now giving its consideratioln to other aspects of war relief in Europe, and a 
further report is shortly expected. 


ROCKEFELLER, JR., EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

I’ri.L Set ok Boweks-Rockefeli.er Coebespondence. 

[A.—Corresnondpncc Kubmittod by .Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr„ to United Stales Commission 
on Industrial Relations, May 14, Itll.'t.] 

May 13, 1913. 

riEAR Mr. Hevdt: Yours of the 10th, inclosing a letter of Mr. Frank S. Hoag, 
of the Pueblo Slar-.rourual, is at hand. 

While I know nothing iibont the paper referred to as a business proposition, 

I think it would he imdesirahle for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Go, to have Mr. 
Rockefeller Interested in a newspaper at tills time in a financial or any other 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for many years were accused of being the 
political dictator of southern Colorado, and, iu fact, tvere a mighty power in 
the entire State. Wlieu I came licrc it was said tliat tlio C. F. & I. Co. voted 
every man and woman in their employ, wltliout any regard to their being 
naturalized or not, and even tlieir mules, it used to he remarkeil, were regis¬ 
tered, if they were fortunate enough to possess names. Anyhow, a political de- 
jiartment was maintained at a heavy exiiense. I had before me the contrlbip 
tions of the C. F. & I. Co. for tlie campaign of 1904, amounting to $80,605, pai^' ( 
out personally l>y President Hearnc. All the vouchers and checks I liave 
I'xamined, persouall.v, all of wiiicli were payable to Albert A. Miller, upon 
which he drew the ciirroney, and, it is said, lianded the money over to Mr. 
Heame, who paid it out. So far as I can discover, not one particle of good 
was accompllslicd for tlie company, hut Jlr. Heanie was an aspirant for the 
IMisltlou of United States Senator and devoted a vast amount of time and 
money with this end in view, I liave no doubt. 

The company became notorious in many sections for their support of the 
Iliiuor interests. They established saloons everywhere tliey possibly could. 
This department was inanagiHl by one John Kehlcr, a brother of the one-time 
president of the company, who died, about the time I came here, a victim of 
ills own intemperate liahits. A slicrllf, elected by tlie votes of the C. F. & I. 
Co. employees, and who has been kept in olflee u great many years, established 
himself, or became a partner, in 16 liquor stores in our coal mines. To clean 
up the saloons, and wdth them tlie gnmbllng hells and liouses of prostitution, 
has been one of the things that Mr. Welborn and I have devoted an enormous 
amount of time to during the past five years. Tlie decent newspapers ever¬ 
lastingly lampooned the C. F. & I. Co. at every election, and I am forced to 
say the company merited, from a moral standpoint, every shot that was iired 
into their camp. 

Since I came here not a nickel has been paid to any politician or political 
party. We liave fouglit the saloons with all the power we possess. We have 
forbidden any politician from going into our camps, and every subordinate offi¬ 
cial connecteil with the company has been forbidden to Influence our men to 
vote for any particular candidate. We have not lobbied in the legislature, 
but have gone directly to the governor and other able men and have demanded 
fair treatment. 

We have seciireil, the past winter, a mining law almost entirely written by 
our own superintendent, B. H. Weltzel, with four other men appointed by the 
senate committee, including representatives of labor, a capable engineer and 
two representatives of the operators. It is Just and fair to all concerned and 
meets every requirement of the labor organizations, excepting that there are 
no special privileges granted to labor jinlons. 

We have now reached the point where we have the respect of the prominent 
men as iveU as the common laborers of Colorado, because of our fair treatment 
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and continual efforts to Improve tlie conditions of mining. Even the old-time 
bitter political enemies of the companj' now say they have not one word of 
crltlclam to offer against the company from a political standpoint The news¬ 
papers, for tlte most part, are courteous, and It is not often we see an article 
ui^raidlng our company or Its wnployees. 

If you should b^me financially Interested In the newspaper referred to, 
the C. F. & I. Co. would be Immediately accused by the other newsi(ai»rs of 
Pu^lo and of the southern counties of the State as liaving taken a new tack 
In the control of politics, and we would be upbraided Just the same as if we 
were backing the paper, becau.se It is well known that the Rockefeller interests 
are managing the affairs of the C. F. & I. Co. Therefore, I think It would be 
a very serious matter to tlie company if you should take any Interest In Mr. 
Hoag’s enterprise. 

I think I have never written a letter along this line, and I am doing so now 
for your files. 

Tour.s, very truly, 

I.. JI. P.O\VEES. 

Mr. Chables (1. Hevdt, 

36 Broadivay, AVir York, X. T. 


The PrEBrx) St.ak-.Tournae, 

Pueblo. Colo., May tOlS. 

Air. Jonx D. Rockefet.t.eii, .Tr., 

New York, X. Y. 

Dear Sib : About eight years ago I was engaged to take the management of 
this newspaper, which I found to be losing from $6,000 to $8,000 a year. By 
hard work 1 have reversal conditions and the paper is now on a paying hasi.s, 
and from the position of being the “ trailer ” in tlie new.spaper field here it has 
come to.be the acknowleiiged leading newspaper in Colorado outside of Denver, 
wmild like to buy Uie Star-.Iournal in .siicli a manner that I could use Its 
2*lBfluince to do the rigid thing under any and all condItlon.s, regardless of 
financial conseipiences. In other words, the trouble with most newspapers Is 
that every time they attempt to take a stand for what they are satisfied Is 
right some adverti.scr steps up and uses his club. 

The Star-.Iournal is now so good, such a much wanted and such a widely 
read paper In Pueblo, that the largest department store In the city had to come 
hack of Its own accord after enttiug n.s ont for a month or six week.s. for the 
reason that one of tlie department-store owners wanted a franchise across the 
business section of the city, thus creating four dangerous grade crassings to 
which the people are opposed, and we .stopped it. I mention this to let you 
know how the people regard this paper, and I want to get the financial burden 
against It, If I buy it. In such shape th.nt I can use the paper for the purpose 
of advancing the best lutere.sts of the city and State In all matters that come 
up. tVe are likely to have another wet and dry fight, and I would like to put 
the paper In position to do the right thing on this question. 

Would you lie Interested lit making an investment of $7.1>.000 In the shape of 
first-mortgage bonds at 4 jter cent interest, payable semlannuaU.v, agalast this 
newspaper and Its property? It would cost $100,000 to duplicate the plant and 
our building, wldle our franchise, good will, going business, etc.. Is worth 
,$50,000. The Pueblo Chieftain sold for $175,000, with not as good plant as 
we liave, with somewhat of a lost prestige, and I would not trade propositions 
even with them. 

The 4 peg cent interest may seem rather low, hut the investment Is safe, and 
I want the financial obligations to be as light as possible to make the paper as 
ind^ndent as po.sslble. I can get time on the balanc*e of the money I will 
have to pay for the stock of the paper. Other information If desired. 



ASSOCIATION OF MINISTERS THANK THE- STAB-JOUBNAE FOR ITS EFFORTS TO 
ENCOUBAOE CHt'BCH ATTENDANXE. 

It is the custom of the Star-Journal each Satnnlay to devote a portion of Jts 
first-page space to an article urging the people of Pueblo to observe the Sabbath 
day for the purpose for which it was set apart. 
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From every denomination In Pueblo, for this Is an undenomtnatWnl effort on 
tJie part of the Star-Journal, evidences have been tendered to show that the 
efforts of the Journal are not only appreciated, but also that the pow* of a 
newspaper for the accomplishment of a lofty and beneaelal purpose Is prnc- 
tlcatly unlimited. In every place of worship more people are now attending 
church than before the Star-Journal began the campaign for a larger and more 
representative church attendance. 

The Star-Journal Is pleased to esert Its Influence In this connection, for 
whatever makes for better cltlaenshlp in any community Is a guaranty of 
stronger community foundations, which dciMnid uiwn the cliaracter of the 
people themselves. Below is an additional unsolicited testimonial from the 
ministerial association whch si>eaks for Itself: 

I’rEHLo, CoT.0., April 21, IKIS. 

Stae-Joubkal Publishing Oo., 

I'ucitio, Colo, 

Deae Sias: We, the ministers of the Pueblo Ministerial Association, desire to 
express our appreciation of the splendid work you are doing by etUtorlals and 
news articles to encourage church attendance in this city. We feel that It is 
the very best help we could get. Many of the pastors have spoken of your work 
from the pnlplt. It Is Indeed encouraging to meet with such loyal support. 

Mctpt sincerely, yours. 

The Pi'ebt.o Ministebial Association, 
l!y Oeo. X. Mendenhall, Soiretary. 


[The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., Denver. Colo. Executive department. D. M. Bowen, 

chairman.! 

203 Main Steeet, 

BingKamUm, N. T., September H, 1913, 

Deae Me. Rockefellee : Reports are about coinpleted for our flscal year^alT®'^ 
we are well pleased with the .showing all things consideretl. Our profits u*oula 
have exceeded 1912 If wages had not been advanced, costing us about $260,000 
over the former year. The net profit, however, comes with $50,000 of 1912, 
the liest year la the history of the conii>aiiy. Net for 1912, $1,701,226.69. Net 
for 1913, $1,647,192.10. Adding the extra wages paid and no advance In prices 
and the comparison makes a new high record. The month of August has been 
extra dull in all but rails, bnt July was $35,063.49 over July. 1912. 

There has been a group of labor-union agitators In southern Colorado for 
more than a month and threatening to call a strike for the purpose of securing 
a recognition of the Western Federation of Miners, but protests have come from 
nearly all the State ofllcials from the governor down, together with the pro¬ 
tests from the boards of trade and of commercial bodies, so that the matter has 
quieted down, though their national officials are still in Colorado. 

This has kept us all in a state of unrest, so that my vacation has been a 
season of worry. A disaster of this sort would put ns up against a fight that 
would be serious indeed. 

I expect to leave for Denver the 15th. 

Yours, very truly, L. M. Bowebs. 


26 Bboadwat, 

Kew York, September 19, 1913. 

Mr. L. M. Bowees, 

Colorado Fuel Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Deae Me. Bowers : Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, chief statistician of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Unlteil States Department of Labor, called last week 
to see Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., but was unable to see him. as Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller had not returned from his vacation. He was told that Mr. Rodiefeller 
was exiiected yesterday, so he called again yesterday morning. While Mr. 
Rockefeller has returned to the city, he has not yet been at the office, and, 
leaving been Informed of Mr. Stewart's call, suggested that I see Mr. Stewart, 
which I did to-day. He presented credentials from the Secretary of Labor, 
saying that he had been appointed as mediator in the threatened controversy 
between the coal miners and the coal operators of Colorado. 

.Mr, Stewart called pursuant to appointment and said that the coal miners 
had seat a letter to all of the coal operators In Colorado asking for a conference 
with a view to establishiag union conditions in the mln^ of Colorado; that they 
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had received no reply from the operators; and that they then appealed to the 
Commissioner of Labor to appoint a mediator, and sent him a copy of the letter 
they had sent to the operators. Mr. Stewart showed me a copy. He said that 
he had called here with a view to ascertaining whether It would be worth while 
for him to go to Colorado, as he did not feel like making the trip if it would 
be entirely fruitless. He also said that he understood that a convention of the 
miners had been called which was to be held yesterday, and that the operators 
had been invited to attend that, but had made no reply. He was also informed 
that the other operators in Colorado had decided to follow the lead of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

I told him that this was a matter that would have to be handled by the 
executive officers In Colorado; that we here In the East knew nothlilg about 
the conditions and would be unwilling to make any suggestions to the executive 
officers. He replied that he could, of course, understand that the situation 
would have to be handled by the men in Colorado, but he thought that ques¬ 
tions of policy could be determined here. I told him that the situation waa 
so Important a factor In determining the question of policy that wo could not 
treat It ns a separate matter. He said that he had not communicated with the 
officers In Colorado. He referred to the situation in 1903 and expressed the 
opinion that If the policy which then obtained was to be continued there was 
very little that he could do. I told him I was not familiar with the conditions 
In 1903, as I was not then connected with the company. He then asked, whether 
you were there in 1003, and I told him that my impression was that you were 
not. He seemed Interested In that statement and said that perhaps might make 
a difference. 

Our Interview was very pleasant, and Mr. Stewart does not seem to be at all 
of the labor-agitator type. He referred to the Calumet & Hecla controversy, 
which he said was finally settled in Boston, and not in Montana. I repeated 
the statement that we here would certainly not attempt to interfere in the mat¬ 
ter, nor would we be willing to make any suggestion unless, after the matter 
, bad been presented to the executive officers in Colorado, they saw fit to refer 
' ttie matter to us. 

I am reporting this to you without any suggestion, merely to advise you of 


what occurred. 

Very truly, yours. 


Stabe J. Mubphv. 


IThc ColorBdo Fuel «: Iron Co., Denver. Colo. Executive department. I.. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 


SlOPTEHBEB 19, 1913. 

Dear Mb. Metipht : Tour favor of the ICth is at hand and has been read by 
both Mr. Welborn and myself with great satisfaction. You handled the matter 
raised by Mr. Stewart with exceptional skill, and it leaves us unhandicapped 
in event there is a strike among the coal miners in southern Colorado. For the 
Information of your office, I will state as briefly as possible the demands of 
the organizers and agitators of the United Mine Workers of America and our 
relation at the present time In connection therewith. 

We have spent a great deal of time and studied with a good deal of care all 
the questions In connection with labor unions among miners and men employed 
by Industrial corporations during the past two or three years, anticipating In 
time having to meet the demands of union labor. We follow the eastern 
rules of mining as to wages, prices per ton, and the several different features 
that obtain In the mining Industries, both where union and nonunion labor Is 
employed. This applies to our steel works as well as to our mining operations. 

We hove found It desirable to take up from time to time these questions that 
were likely to lead to controversy and study them from every angle, and where 
we could meet them by making certain economic changes without loss we have 
taken the Initiative In their application In this mining district. We have been 
opposeil by some of our competitive operators, whose notions of fairness are, In 
our opinion, somewhat lopsided, but our position among them was such that we 
have been able to Inaugurate and carry out these changes without serious 
criticism on the part of these competitors. To-day they are patting us on our 
b&cks 

We studied the eight-hour problem, which we knew would come up In the 
form of bills In the legislature and would be pushed through by agitators on 
the ground who were backing them, so we anticipated these matters and ex- 
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perlmented with eight-hour labor. For instance, we have a large percentage of 
employees who work by the day—timbermen, drivers, carmen, men outside, 
on tipples, etc.—at all of our mines. These men were on hand at 7 o’clock In 
the morning and .«taye<l throughout the entire day, while the coal miners work 
by the ton, some coming at 7, some at 8, and some at 9, some working until 1, 
others until 3, others all day, averaging, however, not more than about seven 
hours’ work per man. Generally speaking, we found that working our mines 
eight hours saved us in overhead expen.ses and In other ways enough to offset 
any loss than might come from an 8 inste.id of a 9 or 10 hour day In many of 
our mines. After this had been thoroughly settled in our minds we established 
an eight-hour day for all coal miner.s, complying with the union rules In that 
respect, but operating as nonunion mines. 

Another question that we knew would come up in case of agitation was the 
semimonthly pay. All the mining con)panles In Colorado paid monthly, and 
there was great opposition in regard to semimonthly pay on the part of some of 
our competitive operators. We never had any <lemand from our miners for a 
change, with one exception. In a little remote section of the State, where we 
had a small mine In operation, they spoke to our superintendent, asking if it 
would be objectlonatde to us if we could send their money up twice a month, so 
that their womenfolks could go out of town some distance to trade if they 
wanted to do so, or possibly take a trip to tbeir home land without the neces¬ 
sity of waiting until the end of the month. No demand was made; it was 
simply a request on (lie part of a few miners there. This led us to take up the 
question, knowing that if we paid at one mine we would have to pay at 20 or 
30 mine.s, and in order to satisfy these people at this place we not only made a 
semimonthly pay day there, but at all of our mines, very much to the delight 
of our employees—wholly unsolicited, as you see, but It was done as a matter 
of policy, anticipating that these questions might arise sooner or later as well as 
because of our willingness to accommodate our employees, even at some extra 
cost to us. 

Another matter was the weighmen employed at the mines. For several years 
our company has raised no objection but has requested our miners to select 
their own ueigbmen, as Is done in eastern mines where union labor is employed. 
This weigbman has to be paid by a small assessment against each miner. 
Trifling though It is, our men would perhaps employ a weighman for a month, 
and then becoming satisfied that our own weighman was giving them correct 
weights, they invariably refused to continue the one selected by them. As 
our miners shift more or less and new men are coming all the while, about a 
year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these questions, because 
one or two competitive companies (both of whom tried to Interest Mr. Cooper 
in their bonds) were cheating their miners by false weights, which some news¬ 
papers had taken up, and we agreed to post circulars at all our mines stating 
that we had always encouraged miners to employ their own weighmen, which 
our old employees were all familiar with, but for the benefit of newcomers we 
posted the notice to advise them that they were welcome to and urged to select 
their own weighmen. So far as I know not a single man was selected. 

Another question was the accusation that minors were forced to trade at the 
company stores. In order to settle this we had our storekeepers and all inter¬ 
ested say to our employees that they were welcome to trade at our stores or 
go anywhere they wished, as the money was their own; that we would be glad 
if they would trade with us, though they were perfectly free to trade where 
they pleased, and no man’s standing would be changed if he saw fit not to 
trade with us. During the past few months, since the agitators have been in 
the State, we have had men make a careful canvass of our camps and we have 
yet to find a single case of dissatisfaction on this account. 

The above covers every demand being made now by the agitators, with the 
exception of recognition of the union and a trumped-up demand of a 10 per cent 
advance, which Is entirely buncombe, as our scales of wages practically con¬ 
form to those of other bituminous-coal sections, and the average wages of our 
men are higher than in any other soft-coal mining section we know of. This is 
Included in their demand to fool the public and to inspire our miners to unite 
with the union. 

The main question, and, in fact, the only matter up between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Is recognition of the 
union, which we flatly refuse to do, or even meet with these agitators to discuss 
or take up this question directly or indirectly. 
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Northern Colorado lias had a strike for three and a half yeMS.. The com¬ 
panies were handicapped for a year or more, bat liare wliipped the organization 
and are operating to full capacity witlioiit any serious difficulty as nonunion 
mines. They formerly employed union miners, wliose rules became so oppres¬ 
sive that the operators were compelled to rid themselves of union dictation. 

I will not undertake to enumerate these objections to union labor here. Tliey 
are many. One is the quality of the output under union domination, which Is 
interior, it Is Impossible to discharge incompetent labor without the matter 
being brought up for Investigation by officials of the union, both in and oiit of 
the State, and numerous requirements that practically take away the mines 
from the control of the owners and operators and place them in the hands of 
tiiese, in many cases, disreputable agitators, socialists, and anarchists. 

In canvassing our numerous mines we find practically all of our miners 
o{4)osed to a strike or any disturbance In the relations existing between the 
company and themselves, including iiossibly 5 or 10 per cent who are Inactive 
members of unions. These labor agitators have caused to be circulated through¬ 
out the United States false statements, which Mr. Welborn says are 100 per 
cent lies. In other words, Uiey claim that all the things above enumerated, 
which have been put In operation by our company without demands or solicita¬ 
tion, are unobsened in southern Colorado. While they may be able to find a 
few little operators who are imable to meet all tlie requirements nud who are 
not doing as well for their miners as we are, they make no distinction and give 
the impression broadcast tliat all the coal mines of southern Colorado, Includ¬ 
ing our own, are guilty of violating all of these rules which the unions have 
been able to secure in many sections of the country. So far as we are con¬ 
cerned, every single word is false. We Imve the gootl will of our men, and they 
are perfectly satlsfleil. Not more than 10 jier cent belong to unions, and these 
are old miners who have belonged to unions in the Eastern States for many 
years and retain their merabersliip ns a matter of sentiment, rather than of 
protection. 

It is difficult, to tell wliat the outcome of tlie tlireateiied strike will be, ns 
letters are being sent to our miners demanding that they quit tlielr jobs or it 
will go hanl wltli tiiein. Fear of the Black Handers, especially among these for¬ 
eigner^ is far from being phantom, but is a real thing. Though we hope to be 
able to keep a large number of onr men, many of those who do go out will, 
after a few days when tliey And we are able to protect them, return to their 
work. The strike is called for the 23d, but it hs tliought on tlie part of a good 
many operators that tlie officials, anticipating being wliipped, will undertaire to 
sneak out If they can secure even an interview witli tlie oiierators, which so far 
they have been unable to do, tlius lioastlug before the public that they have 
secured tte principal point, namely, recognition of the union. 

This covers prnctlcaliy tlie wliole matter, so fur as the Colorado Fuel S: Iron 
Co. is concernal. 

In behalf of Mr. Welborn and myself I want to tliank you again for the 
exceptionally able manner in which you discussed this question with Mr. 
Stewart. 

Yours, very tniiy. 


L. M. Bowebs. 


Stabb J. Mmruv, Esq., 

26 Broadicay, Neio York, N. T. 


ITbe Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department. L. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 


Seftembeb 19, 1913. 


Dear Mb. MttBPHT: Mr. Welborn has called my attention to a matter I 
omitted In my first letter to you to-day, which is an Important one. 

This so-called convention, held on the 15th instant at Trinidad, where the 
strike was called, w'os maile up principally of union men brought into Trinidad 
from northern Colorado, where the strike referred to in my former letter has 
bemi going on for three and n half years or more, together with paid heelers, 
and so far as we have been able to learn from our own men in tte convention 
there was none from any of our mines wiio bad bemi sent there as a repre- 
seotative of the miners. The five or six of our men who were there dropped in 
as men drop into a polittcal convention, not as delegates, with one or two excep- 
tlotts. One of these exceptions, for instance, was a man who had secured em- 
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ployment In one of our mines a short time before, workeil a few days, asked for 
his time, which was given him, amounting to $11 or thereabouts. Some remark 
was made to him in regard to the small amount of money lie earncil, and he 
stated that tliat was alt right; he didn’t calculate to mine mucli, as he was 
getting $5 a day from the labor officials to represent the mine in the convention 
as a delegate. 

What Is true In this single case was the practice followed by these agitators 
In all sections of southern Colorado. In fact, the men attending the convention 
that called the strike were Imported and hired fellows who were self-appointed 
delegates, pretending to act for the mine, which was absolutely false In every 
particular. 

We mention this to show you to what extremes these men will go in order to 
carry their point. 

Yours, very truly, 


L. JI. Bowkbs. 


Stabs J. Mubphy, Esq., 

86 Broadway, New York, N. V. 


Septembeb 21, 1913. 

Dear Mb. Bowers: I'our letter of September 4, Inclosing statement for the 
fiscal year, was forwarded to me at Seal Harbor and read with mucli interest. 
The showing which your company has made this year is very gratifying. We 
are glad to have the president and vice president of the company know of our 
appreciation of the work which they have done and in which we know they have 
been so ably seconded by the loyal organization which they have built up. 

I have delayed acknowledging the report, that I might have the opi>ortunlty 
of sending this personal word of appreciation. 

Very sincerely, 

John D. Rockefei i.er, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel ct Iron Co., neiirvr, Colo. 


[The Colorado Furl & Iron Co.. Iionvor, Colo. 

uror. ] 


I.. M. Bowora, vice president and treas- 
September 29, 1913. 


Hear Mr. Rockefeller: Mr. Welliorn and the writer have read your letter 
of the 24th, and we appreciate your very kind renuirks in regard to our man¬ 
agement of the affairs of the C. F. & I. do. 

You have doubtle.ss read that a coal strike has been ordereil 'over the entire 
coal fields of southern Colorado, including ail of the companies engaged In that 
territory, as well as in northern Colorado and the new coal field of Routt 
County. 

In northern Colorado, where a strike has been on for more than three and 
a half years, practically no attention has been given to llie call of the labor 
disturbers and the mines are all working full force. 

In .southern Colorado, where we are so largely interesteil, from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the minors have quit work, but it is safe to say that out of an estimate 
of 8,000 men who are out, 7.000 of them have quit from fear of the Bluck Hand 
and similar organizations, who, through letter.s or face to face, threaten to kill 
the men, do violence to their wives and daughters, and practice all of the 
hellish villainy that these creatures possess. One of our marshals, who was one 
of the best men in our employ, was deliberately shot by Greeks when he under¬ 
took to stop them from tearing down a bridge. A bus cnrr^ lug a few men was 
held up by 25 or more striking ndners and the occupants ordered to leave the 
camp. These men happened not to be miners, but employes of railroads, which 
probably saved them from a severe beating up when that fact was discovered. 

Hayes, vice president of the United Mine Workers of America, together with 
representatives here in this State, are the principal mischief makers. They have 
bMn able to load some newspapers with their lying statements and are per¬ 
mitted to gather gangs and crowds together In the streets, making speeches 
that would scarcely be permitted In any European country.. Old “Mother” 
Jones has been on the ground for two weeks, but Saturday, we under.stand, the 
governor ordered her to be taken to the State line and ordered not to return. 
We have not been able to verify this statement this morning. 

Mr. Ethtibert Stewart, who called at your office. Is in the State and is sur¬ 
rounded by and associated with Hayes, Brake, Lawson, and other men of that 
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stamp who are at the bottom of this strike. Mr. Stewart spent part of one 
afternoon with me, going over every point raised by these agitators, and he 
confessed that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were meeting every requirement 
of organized labor In any bituminous coal-mlnlng section of this country. He 
admitted that the earnings of our miners were larger than he had ever known' 
in any other locality, the month of August averaging $4.15 per day In all our 
mines to each man who worked. I challenged him to point out wherein we 
could better our men, or the men could better themselves by joining the union, 
and he was unable to say a word In reply, except to state that united labor 
was often able to secure what they would be unable to get unorganized. 

We have given particular attention, as stated In my letter to Mr. Murphy, 
to the well-being of our men, as It has been one of the foremost things that I 
have always taken up In all of the corporations I have been connected with; 
and as I told your father In the first Interview that we ever had, nearly 2() 
years ago, I would flatly refu.se to be connected with any business enterprise 
where I would be handicapped In uplifting and benefiting mankind, especially 
those In our employ. This 1 told to Mr. Stewart, and suggested that he In¬ 
vestigate every corporation with which I have been connectcrl for the last 25 
years or more, and see If he could find a place where this has not been one 
of the matters that has received my most careful consideration. He said he 
did not question this statement and that he had heard of It before coming here. 
I said that, in view of this, together with the fact that not more than 5 or 6 
per cent of our men were members or unions after all the effort that had been 
made here for two or three years, we flatly refused to force 8,000 or 10,000 men 
to Join the union and we be the collectors of $20,0tX) or $30,000 a month from 
our employees’ wages and forward this amount to headquarters to be spent by 
the agitators in stirring up strife and discord and Inevitable revolution In this 
country. He was told that we would work such mines ns we could protect 
and close the others, and that the writer with every ofliclal of this company 
would stand by this declaration until our bones were bleached as white as 
chalk in these Rocky Mountains. We are right from every standpoint, and In 
Justice to ourselves and our loyal men we shall never recede an Inch from the 
stand we have taken. Several of our mines are working from one-half to two- 
thirds capacity, and If we can continue undisturbed, we can keep our steel 
works running and supply our railroad friends with coal to keep them going 
In good shape until the strike Is over. 

I will state one Instance in connection with our domestic mines located In 
what we call the Canon City district, where a large percentage of our miners 
are union men, having come here from Eastern States many years ago. They 
have retained their membership largely, doubtless, from sentiment, having, I pre¬ 
sume, been In trouble In eastern mines, though they may have been In strike 
troubles In mines In the East, which influenced them .somewhat to retain their 
membership. Ninety-nine per cent of these union miners voluntarily signed a 
protest against being called out, but their protest was ignorecl, and. of course, 
they have gone out, being union men. At several other camps the men signed 
protests against a strike, stating that they were satisfied, had no complaint 
whatever to make, and wante<l to work. 

I have given you the situation up to date. 

Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. .John D. Rockefelier, .Tr., 

26 Broadway, New York, ff. T. 


26 Broadwat, 

New York, September 29,191$. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: Your letter of September 19 was duly received and I 
thank you for your kind expressions with regard to my Interview with Mr. 
Stewart. 

We are greatly pleased to hear of the care with which the management has 
studied the questions In connection with labor unions among miners In the 
past, and the spirit evidently manifested of trying to anticipate and meet all 
proper demands. 

Very truly, yours, 

Stake J. Murphy. 

,Mr. I... M. Bowers, 

The Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

urer. ] 


L. M. Bowers, vice president nnd treas- 
OCTOBBB 8, 1913, 


Dear Mb. Rockefeiler : Tliesstrlke situation In the coal fields remains about 
as it has been tor tlie past week. A few more of our miners are returning to 
work each day, and most of our miners who still remain In the State would be 
back at work If It were not for fear of assassination or violence. The union 
officials have run In a largo number of sluggers and Black Hand foreigners from 
West Virginia, who are in the pay of the United Mine Workers of America. 
These men, together with what striking miners they can control, are camped 
In the hills as near to the mines as they can get and have several times riddled 
the coal camps with bullets. 

it is estimated that more than 1,000 bullets were fired by these assassins into 
the Oakview camp of the Oakdale Coal Co., located in Huerfano County. I 
Inclose you a clipping which gives an accurate account of this fusillade, signed 
by reputable persons who were eyewitnesses to the raid. 

' At another mine 400 cartridge shells were picked up behind the stone breast¬ 
work that these fellows had built on the side of the mountain. 

None of these were our mines, ns ohr armed guards so far have been able 
to protect our miners. We have eight large electric searchlights established, 
nnd each sweeps the surrounding country for 5 or 6 miles. This is a mighty 
fine scheme, ns we can discover groups or single Individuals without the slight¬ 
est difficulty moving around within the circuit. 

With the exception of a few small operators who have no funds to fight 
with and who expect to reap a rich harvest from high prices, all of the coal 
oiierators are a unit and under no conditions whatever will they submit to the 
dictation of the United Mine Workers of America. Unfortunately, Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, appointed by the President, was secretary and one of the big 
men in the above-named union, and all of his associates In official positions in 
his department have been officers or were employees of the union, which, 
to my mind, bespeaks a rough road ahead for our industrial enterprises during 
the present administration. 

This man Stewart, who met Mr. Murphy at your office, has been hobnobbing 
continually, since coming here, with the most vicious of the labor agitators. 
One of these men, Hayes, vice president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was heard hy one of our detectives to say to a group of strikers: 
“What are you hanging around Trinidad for? Why don’t you get out among 
the mines and give them hell?” 

Tou see, we are not lying upon beds of roses these days. But for the fact that 
fully 90 per cent of our miners are loyal and have no grievances whatever and 
want to work, we would be inclined to seal up a large number of our mines 
nnd not undertake to work them during this warfare; but we are hoping to 
be able to control the situation and lessen the fear these men entertain of 
assassination, so that a large percentage of them will be able to return to their 
work. 

While It is an exceptionally exacting situation for the writer to be placed 
in, especially at my age, I propose to stay In the fight until we regain our 
right to manage this great industry for the best Interest of all concerned. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowebs. 


Mr. John D. Rockefelleb, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


2(1 Bboadway, 

New York, October 6, 191S. 

t)EAB Mb. Bowebs : I have your letter of September 29, with reference to the 
coal strike in southern Colorado. We know how earnestly desirous you have 
always been to have the men In your employ work under the best possible con¬ 
ditions and receive every consideration and advantage. We also know that you 
nnd Mr. Welborn have spared no pains to provide for the well-being and look 
out for the Interests of the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Your 
letter simply confirms what we knew to be the case. ^ ,, . * . 

Tou gentlemen can not be more earnest in your desire for the best Interests of 
the employees of your company than we are. We feel that what you have done 
Is right and fair and that the position which you have taken In regard to tne 
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unionizing of the mines is In the Interest of the employees of the company. 
Whatever the outcome may be, we will stand by you to the end. 

Very, truly, 

, Jobs D, Kockefelleb, Jr. 

Mr. I.. M, Bowebs, 

Colorado Cud iC- Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. 


26 Beoadway, 

AVtc York, October 10, ISIS. 

Ite.KE Me. Bowebs : I have your Irtter of October 3 and note with interest the 
progress of the strike. I realize that these are trying days for the management 
of the fuel company. Its actions are wntcmsl with great interest by tills office, 
and Its strong and just position will not lack backing at this end. 

Very, truly, 

John I>. IIockefelleb, Jr. 

Mr. I.. M. Bowebs, 

Colorado Cud cC Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


(Tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., lienror. Colo. I'.recutiye department. 1.. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 

Octobeb 11, 1913, 

Deab Mb. RocKEnaME : I am In reeeiiit of your favor of the 6th, and I want 
to express the appreciation of Mr. Welborn and myself, together with that of 
several coal operators who have seen your letter, for the stand you have taken 
In supporting us In flhtlng this unjust, uncalled-for, and Iniquitous strike, 
called by the officials of what is supposed to be a very Imiiortant union. 

I can say that I have never knoivn such falsehoods and disregard for law and 
common decency as these men are the perpetrators of In this State. It is now 
proven beyond any sort of question that Wlnche.ster rifles In large numbers and 
revolvers with large quantities of ammunition are being supplied to the sluggers 
whom these men have brought In from other States together with the blood¬ 
thirsty Greeks who have just returned from the Turkish war. 

We also And that Ethelbert Stewart, representing Commissioner of Labor 
Wilson, has been for years c-onected with labor unions. He came here under 
false colors, representing himself as being appointed as mediator, while he has 
been spending weeks wltli the labor a.gitators above referred to and refused to 
listen to the operators’ side unless It was in conference with the union officials, 
which, of course, the operators flatly refused to cmislder, with the exception of 
a two-hour interview with the writer. 

W'hen this Government places In the Cabinet men like Commissioner of Labor 
Wilson, who was for many years secretary of the United Mine W'orkers of 
America, which has been one of the unions that permitted more disorder and 
bloodshed than any class of labor organizations In this country, w'e are not 
skating upon thin Ice, but we are on top of a volcano. When such men as these, 
together with the cheap college professors and still cheaper writers In muck¬ 
raking magazines, supplemented by a lot of milk-and-water preachers with little 
or no religion and less common sense, are permitted to assault the business men 
who have built up the great industries and have done more to make this country 
what It Is than all other agencies combined. It Is time that vigorous measures 
are taken to put a stop to these vicious teachings which are being sown broad¬ 
cast throughout the country. 

I know of no journal or magazine published In this country to-day that Is 
doing the good work that Is being done In Leslie’s Weekly, and I know of no 
better expenditure for the common good and for the safety of this country that 
you could direct than to make It possible for the publisher to distribute a 
million copies a week of this magazine, I am personally doing all I can when 
attending directors’ meetings of the several companies I am In, and whenever 
I meet buffiness men, to call attention to Leslie’s Weekly, 

You know very well that I am not a pessimist of the dyspeptic sort, but I 
believe—that If the business men do not awaken from their Indifference and 
take aggreslve measures on a large scale to right the wrongs that are being 
Inflicted upon the business of this country, we will see a revoluUon, we will 
be under military government and our Republic will end where so many others 
have ended. 

Tours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeli.eb, Jr., 

New York, N. T. 


IaM. Bowns. 
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IHie Coloiada Fnel A Iron Co^ Denvpr, Colo. EitcatiTC department. L. M. Dowers, 

chairman.] 


OCTOBES 21, 1913. 

Dbab Mb. Hockefellek : At our anmml meetiop yesterday the matter of hav¬ 
ing a vice president In New York was taken up. We thought It very desirable 
that we have an officer there and a lawyer preferred, so we elected Mr. 
Murphy as vice president and a member of the executive committee, I have 
written Mr. Murphy that If this is not in accord with your wishes, we can 
change it at any executive committee meeting. 

Oar balance sheet is practically coinpleteri, and our not earnings wouhl have 
been the largest in the histor.v of the company' by $200,000 but for the increase 
in wagra paid the employees during tlie last tew moutlis. 

With everything running so smootlily and witli an excellent outlook for 
1914, It is mighty discouraging to have thLs vicious gang come into our State and 
not only destroy our prolit but eat into tliat whlcli has heretofore been savetl. 

Thm-e are a few more miners working to-day than at any time since the 
strike, and If the miners who were forced out on account of fear had the pro¬ 
tection of the militia, a large percentage of them would return to work at 


The large operator.s are all working in perfect harmony, which is very de¬ 
sirable, and unless ail prophesy faU.s It is only a matter of time wlieu the 
mines will be in operation generally. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowess. 


Mr. John P. Uookefei.i.k! 1 , .Tr., 

New Torli, N. 1'. 


Novembee 13, 1013. 

Pe.ve Mr. Boutcrs; I have received the clippings regarding the strike which 
you have sent me from time to time. I am intereste<l to keep in touch with the 
situation and hope the worst is over. We are profoimdl.v distressed that .such 
disorder, suffering, and liloodshed should result from tlie action of the labor 
leaders, and feci the slncerest sympatliy with tlie employees of the company, 
who are forcetl to suffer, directly and Idlrectly, thereby. 

Very truly, 

John P. UotKEFicLLEB, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers. 

Colorado Fuel tf Iron Cn., Denver, Coin. 


[Tho Colorado Fool & Iron Co., lienvor. Colo 

«ror 1 


T. M. r.ower-:, vice president and treas- 

Novembee 18, 1913. 


Deab Mr. nocKEFELiBR ; I have not sent yon much puhUshed matter In re¬ 
gard to tlie strike during the last few day.s, as we have been having a sca.son 
of comparative quiet in southern Colorado. 

Ton will ite interested to know that we have lieen able to .secure tlie cix>porn- 
tioa of all the bankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor, ngreelng to hack the State and lend It all the fund.s 
necessary to maintain tlie militia and afford nmiile protection so tliat our 
miners could return to work, or give protection to men wlio are anxious to 
come up here from Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together with some from 
States farther east. Besides the bankers, the chamlier of coimnerce, the real 
estate exchange, together with a great many of the best business men, have 
been urging lie Governor to take steps to drive these vicious agitators out of 
the State. Another mlglity power has lieen rounded up in bt'half of the opera¬ 
tors by the gathemg together of fourteen of tlie erlltors of the most important 
newi^pers in Denver, Pudilo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, Colorado Springs, and 
other of the larger places In tlm State. Tiiey passed resolutions demanding that 
the governor bring this strike to an end, as they found, upon most careful ex¬ 
amination, that the real Issue was the demand for recognition of the union, 
which they toW the governor would never be conceded by the operators as 90 
per cent of the miners theinseives were non-union men, and therefore that issue 
shotth! be drtqiped. 

Still the governor hobnobs with Hayes, Ijiwson, McLennan, and the rest of 
the gang, and either refuses or begs for more time to bring the strike to an 
end or to amply protect the operators in bringing In outsiders to take the 
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places of those who have left the State and those engaged In these murderons 
assaults whom we refuse to take back under any circumstances. Yet we are 
making a little headway. 

There probably has never been such pressure brought to bear upon any 
governor of this State by the strongest men In It as has been brought to 
bear upon Gov. Ammons. We have published statements of the earnings of 
the miners, which the agitators disputed, and the governor expressed great 
doubt as to Its accuracy. In order to force acknowledgment, we requested the 
bankers to recommend three expert accountants to examine our pay rolls, 
books, etc., which they did yesterday. The govei'nor appointed these men and 
they are now In our office checking up and their report wilt be published. 

While we are meeting with enormous losses we are making friends by the 
thousands in the State by giving to the public all of the data proving our 
splendid treatment of our men, not only In making It possible for them to 
earn more money than In any other bituminous coal section of the country, but 
showing the public what we have been doing in the way of improving the con¬ 
dition of our miners and their families, ^^'e have won the cordial support of 
the leading papers of the State and have won over several men who formerly 
supported labor unions and the agitators, so we get some comfort and a good 
deal of satisfaction in having our efforts recognized, covering the past live 
years. In the upbuilding of our company morally, commercially, and finan¬ 
cially, through the reports of the strong men connected with the business organ¬ 
izations, bankers, and others, who have hwn given all the data and informa¬ 
tion desired—which has been an eye opener to most of them. 

Personally the strain has been very great on Mr. Welborn, who has been the 
recognized leader among the operators. He has not spared himself day or 
night, and but for his vigorous make-up, would have heen unable to stand up 
under the weight loaded upon him. I mention this so that you may know how 
valuable a man he is when place<l In the most trying circumstances that any 
official has ever been called upon to encounter In dealing with labor unions 
whose loaders in this State cun not be regarded us anything less than assas¬ 
sins. 

Personally my hope is to be blessed with enough menial and physical strength 
to be able to stand four square until we win a righteous victory. 


Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Boweks. 


Mr. John D. ItocKKFEi,i,ER, .7r., 

ae Brofidway, New York, K. V. 


XOVEMBEB 21, 1013. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado fuel <6 Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

The following is a copy of telegram received to-day and my reply thereto: 

“ The governor of Colorado has asked me to lend my efforts toward settlement 
of coal strike there. He says the situation is critical and growing worse 
hourly. Can you help by using your Influence to have representatives of coal 
companies In Colorado meet representatives of miners with view to finding a 
mutual basis for settlement? I will be at Albany Hotel, Denver, November 21, 


remaining indefinitely. 


W. B. Wilson, Secretary.’’ 


“ Your telegram of November 20 asking that we use our Influence to have 
representatives of coal companies In Colorado meet representatives of miners 
is at hand. So far as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Is concerned the matter Is 
entirely In hands of Its executive officers in Colorado. They have always been 
quite as solicitous for the well-being of the employees as for the Interests of 
the stockholders. The men who have brought about this strike are not repre¬ 
sentatives of our miners, as only a small percentage of our men are members 
of unions, and all but an Inconsiderable fraction of those who are have pro¬ 
tested against the strike. The action of our officers In refusing to meet the 
strike leaders Is quite as much in the Interest of our employees as of any 
other element In the company. Their position meets with our cordial approval, 
and we shall support them to the end. The failure of our men to remain at 
work Is due simply to their fear of assault and assassination. The wvernor 
of Colorado has only to protect the lives of the bona fide miners to bring the 


strike to a speedy termination." 


John D. Rocketelleb, Jr, 
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November 22, 1013, 

Dear Mb. Eockepelleb: We nre in receipt of your telegram of last night, 
giving telegraphic correspondence between Secretary of Labor Wilson and 
yourself. Your telegram has been shown to all the members of the e.xecutlve 
board, in whose behalf I want to express appreciation for your splendid sup¬ 
port and for the reply you made to Secretary Wilson. 

Numerous conferences nre being held day and night, and it Is the opinion 
of the coal operators generally that the officials representing the United Mine 
Workers of America are all hunting for a hole, however Insignificant, through 
which they can crawl without disgracing themselves before the membership 
in their failure to make the coal miners’ strike general and cause complete 
tie-up. 

There are fully 50 per cent of the miners working In the State, Including 
lioth the northern and southern fields, while it Is estimated that one-half of 
the miners, the most of whom were forced to strike, have left the State, which 
is both an advantage and a disadvantage to the strikers. The disadvantage 
comes from the reduction In fighting force In event of an outbreak, while it Is 
to their advantage to have the men leave, as it relieves them from the burden 
of support. 

All the hot air in regard to bad conditions and unfairness, so far as the 
Polorado Fuel & Iron Co. is concerned, has evaporated. Tl>e only thing that 
is demanded now is a conference so that they can claim recognition of their 
union. 

This strike has brought to the front an issue which will secure the attention, 
and I believe the cooperation, of the business men of the country regardless 
of political affiliations—to force candidates for office to come out Into the open 
and declare their attitude toward the rights of employers and employees to 
run an “open shop.” We all know that the politicians have been giving organ¬ 
ized labor sops for the purpose of securing their votes regardless of the fact 
that the great mass of laboring men have no connection with labor unions, 
including the millions of farmers and men enegaged in a variety of other 
occupations. 

Hundreds of men, including many State and some national officials, have 
become alarmed since the uncalled-for and vicious demand of the union lenders 
in this State for recognition of the union and suppression of the open shop. 
It has become a matter of such importance in these last few weeks that It will 
doubtless he one of the great issues in imlitlos In 1910. I believe there is no 
man in either Republican or Democratic Parties who would dare to come out 
in opposition to the open shop. So long ns the politicians can ride two horses 
going in opposite directions at the same time without attracting the attention 
of the public, they are reasonably safe, but that time is coming to an end, and 
I believe that in the long run good will come from this unwise action on the 
part of labor leaders to force fully 90 per cent of these miners out of the oiten 
shop and Into the union, contrary to their wishes. They have so overreached 
the bounds of reason and common decency ns to attract attention everywhere, 
and this is what is neetled to awaken the men who have the good of the country 
at heart to oppose and finally defeat unions of every sort from becoming 
dictators to both employer and employee with the hope that they will eventually 
control the affairs of the State and Nation. 


Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowebs. 


Mr. John D. Rockefei.i.er, Jr., 

Xew York, X. F. 


November 24, 1013. 

De-AB Mr. Bowers; I have just rend with the utmost Interest your letter to 
Mr. Gates of November 13; also your letter to President Wilson of November 8. 
In the latter you have set forth fully and clearly the position of the fuel com¬ 
pany. It would seem as though only one conclusion could be drawn therefrom. 
in the former you tell of the recent history of the strike in a way which brings 
home to us with fearful clearness the sorrow and horror of it all. You and 
Mr. Welborn are frenuently In our minds, and we have none but words of the 
highest commendation for the energetic, fair, and firm way in Which you have 
handled this very trying matter. At the same time we have the utmost sym- 
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pathy for the unforteDute erairiloyeee of the company, who are suffering so 
severely, directly aucl Indirectly, as a result of this conflict of labor which has 
been forced upon them much against their wills. There can be but one outcome, 
and we only hope it may be speedUy attained. 

I sent you oii Friday night by night letter a copy of Secretary Wilson's tele¬ 
gram to me and nij- r^y. We are with you to the end. 

Very truly, 

John It. Kocuefelleb, Jr. 

Ur. L. M. Bowebs, 

Colorado Fuel Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


(The t’olorsdo FiuO & Iron Co., Denver, Colo I,. M. Bowers, vice president and treas¬ 
urer.] 

Novr-MBES 28, 1913. 

Deae Me. RorKEFEM.EK : I am in receipt of your favor of November 24, which 
has been read to all of our e.xecutive officers, and I can scarcely express onr 
appreciation of the support you are giving us. 

Secretary of tabor Wilson has been here for some time and suggested to 
tj»e governor ami to tlie labor leaders here that the operators consent to a 
conference with our own men, who arc old members of the union, to which we 
agreed, the governor acting as chairman of the meeting. Ttie conference began 
at 10B8 in tlie morning and lasted until 1 Wevlnesday night, the proceedings 
of which and its outcome is partially given in the clipping ineiosed heroin. 
As we have maintained, there are no important differences between the oper¬ 
ators and their miners, which tlie governor admits is true. 

Vesterday the laliot leaders got after these three miners who notlfted the 
governor that they would not approve tlte conclusious reached by the governor 
and Secr^ary of Labor Wilson, So the matter settles down squarely upon the 
proposition of recognition of tlie union and the abandonment of the open-shop 
policy or the strike will continue indefinitely. 

You will notice in the clipping that Secretary Wilson suggests an arbitration 
board, but this seems to me a useless proceeding, for the reason that if the 
labor leaders refuse to favorably consider Mr. Wilson’s recommendation they 
will refuse to call the sti'ike off if an nrbitration tward is selecteil. I see a 
"nigger In tlie woodpile” in Secretary Wilson's proposition to have an arbitra¬ 
tion board consider two points, one of wldch is («) the question of an increase 
In wages, which if the board graiiteii, however sli.ght it mlglit be, then the 
labor leaders would declare the country over that they had gained a victory 
over tlie operators and foiced them to make a concession, which we do not 
propose to permit in any ctrcumstance. 

1 can see no jiarticular ob.lection to the formation of an arbitration board as 
smggested by Secretary Wilson, providing the three miners are nonunion men 
who have remained la the employ of the coal operators during this strike, 
bat to this I am sure that neither Secretary Wilson nor the labor leaders would 
consent. Wliat they want is to get on the board three striking miners who 
are union men, and they would keep up a iieriietual controversy on one hun¬ 
dred and one little technicalities, which tlie lalKir leaders are notorious for 
doing wherm-er union men are employed. 

I will Indose herein or forward to yon later In the day copies of President 
Wilson’s reply to my letter of November 8 and my answer to all of the points he 
raised. You will notice In his letter tliat lie dodged all the essentials, excusing 
himself In a way that men usually take wlien they have the worst of the argu¬ 
ment, and he falls back onto arbitration law and the spirit of the times. My 
reply to the President indicates our appreciation of compliance with the law, 
and also states that we are in harmony with the spirit of the times In arbitrat¬ 
ing differences between employer and employee If any exist, as well as onr 
deidre to satisfy the public through the good ofllces of unbiased men, as set 
forth In my third paragraph. I also bring to his attention the importance of 
the avowed purpose of labor leaders ail over the country to force the dosli^ 
of ail opm ahopa, which Is really the most Important part of my letter. 

I hare never known the public mind to shift with the rapidity that It has 
during the past 10 days and since Secretary WUstm’s anarchistic address at 
Seattieb Hnndreds of thinking men who have been practically neutral In this 
coal strike now are outspoken when they see the tr^ tovnird the closing Of 
the open shep and domination by labor ualens In ail Industries of this eaaatej, 
Bdltors and men in high positions In political life are askng us whether or 
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not ms are going to fight-this issue to a finish. They have hecome alarmed as 
they learn the facts in regard to this coal miners’ strike, unquestionably calletl 
with the approval of Secretary Wilson, who, togetlier with men high up in 
labor-union ranks, are making this coal miners’ strike a test case, %hich, if 
Bucee^ul, will warrant a national camimign to force the closing of open shops 
throughout the country during Secretary Wilson’s retention In President Wil¬ 
son’s Cabinet. My reference to this matter being a uatioiiul issue in my letter 
to President Wilson was to give him a hint that any such attempt on the part 
of the Department of Labor supporting labor-uniou leaders in this movement 
would not be tolerated by the American people. 

We are satisfied, all of us, that since the receipt of our letters by President 
Wilson and your reply to Secretary Wilson’s telegram the latter has been 
prompted to labor for any sort of a compromise, to wbicli we shall never consent. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowkbs. 


Mr. John D. IIockei ei.i.eu, Jr., 

New York, N. T. 


Decekibek I, 1913. 

Deau Mr. Bowers; Mr. Rockefeller asked mo to acknowle<lge on his behalf 
your letter of November 28 inclosing cofiies of I’re.sidont Wilson’s letter to you of 
November 18 and your reply of the 2.')tli, together with the newspaiwr clipping, 
and to say that he fully aitproves of the position you have token in the corre¬ 
spondence with the President and lu the haiulllug of the mutter in general. We 
think you and Sir. Welborn are treating tlie naitter In a very wise and firm way. 

He asked mo to submit for your consideration, merely for what it is worth, a 
suggestion wliich I have made to him. Tlie President says; “All that is asketl 
is that you agree to arbitration by an unijiaseii Imard. • * * Tlie questions 
at issue ought to be submitted to some body of meu wlio can make an impartial 
determination of tlie case on its merits. If tlie investigation led to nothing more 
than a full understand!ag of both sides of tlie case by tlie public tlie air would 
be cleared aud tlie basis of sctlleiiicnt Mould, 1 veiilure to predict, liecoiue 
obvious.” It seems to me that tlie President is confusing two entirely different 
things—one the question of arlntrutioii and the otlioi- the question of investiga¬ 
tion and making public the facts. I think your positiou in refusing to submit 
to arbitration under llio conditions is nnassuilidde. I suggest for your consid¬ 
eration wliether it might not be a tacth'al advantage to say that while we refuse 
to consent to arbitoatlon we are not only willing, but we strongly urge an Inves¬ 
tigation of all the facts as to the rolatlons between the company and Its em¬ 
ployees and the circumstances leading up to this strike. Your letter offers to 
assist the President In making a thorough Investigation of the riot and destruc¬ 
tion that has liccn going on, hut what I have lu mind is whether we can not go 
further and court an Investigation Into the whole question. If I understand the 
facto correctly, I am satisfied Unit a tliorongli investigation, made by a body 
of men of character and ability and fearlessness, would turn piililic opinion so 
overwhelmingly lii favor of the operutor.s that tlie .strike would liave to come 
to an end. The investIgatoi’s should not lie politicians, Imt we miglit suggest 
that the President appoint any three Federal Jtidges, tims guaranteeing Unit tlie 
investigation would be made by men who.se positions were not dependent upon 
the votes of the labor unions, who Mere in the habit of investigating facts, and 
who would be M illing to toll the truth aud m ho Mould dare to tell the truth. 

Please understand that this is merely submitted for your consideration, with¬ 
out any attempt Mhatever to intiiieiiee your action in the matter if for any 
reason you deem It wiser not to folloM- it up. 

Very truly, yours. 

Stare J. Muephy. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

The Colorado Fuel <C Iron Co., Dcnrrr, Volo. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., Uccetnher 2, lUtS. 

John D. Bockefelijib, Jr., 

26 Broadway, Ketc York; 

Bederal grand jury hove indicted practically all officers of Unlteil Mine Work¬ 
ers' tJnioD, and a score of strike leaders. 


L. M. Bom-ers. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. ISxeeative department. L, H. BowanL 

chairman.] 

DSCEMBEB 6, 1913. 

Dbab }Jb. Mcbphy; Replying to your favor of the 1st. On the surface the 
I’reslUent’s suggestion looks plausible, but we are too well advised to believe 
that It would be possible to secure an Impartial committee named by him. He 
knows perfectly well that tliere was not an atom of difference between the com¬ 
pany and the miners, but, oil the contrary, entire satisfaction. He has been 
advised that there has been three impartial committees who have made a fair 
and thorough Investigation, and all reported to the governor that they found no 
good reasons for calling this strike. He also knows that his representative, the 
Secretary of Labor, has been here for two or three weeks, but he may not know 
that when challenged to point out one thing that should be submitted to arbi¬ 
tration he could not do so, except to give these labor leaders the opportunity to 
“ argue ” for recognition and to force the shutting of the “ open shop.” (The 
last dozen words are mine.) 

We know that the President will not Ignore the head of the Department of 
Labor, but will let his Secretary of Labor name the committee, if such an agree¬ 
ment was entered Into, or else he would direct him to demand iin end of the 
strike instantly. 

No whipping around the bush is necessary on the part of the President If he 
really wants to end the strike; but he is too fearful of the labor voters who are 
in the unions to come out Into the oiwn and demand an end of the strike by those 
responsible for it. 

Secretary Wilson is regarded as one of the most determined fighters for union¬ 
ism In the country, and Is the power back of United Mine Workers of America, 
and this strike was with his consent and is having his cordial support. Mr. 
Welborn, who, with the other two representatives of the oiterators, now believe 
that behind the soft voice of Secretary Wilson is the hand of Ksau; that he Is 
a cunning schemer and has tried during his stay here to trap the operators Into 
same corner that the labor leaders can claim that they have won recognition of 
the union through him. 

It is a well-planned undertaking on the part of the labor-union leaders of the 
country to shut the “ open shop,” and It is their opportunity to do so, while one 
of their own confidential and most expert schemers i.s In the President’s Cabinet 
and the head of the department that cun give the movement enormous encour¬ 
agement, If not direct and active support. 

The writer has satisfied himself tliat the labor leaders In charge would laugh 
at any report of any committee that would leave recognition of the union open 
for the operators to decide for themselves. So we prefer to let the President 
ask Congress to make the Investigation and take our chances. We are ready 
and more than willing to face friend or foe in connection with our legal or moral 
responsibility as employers of labor. 

Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowebs. 


Stabs J, Mukphy, Esq., 'New York. 


Decembeb 0, 1913. 

Deab Mb. Bowebs: I have yours of December 6, and accept entirely your 
decision. In fact, as we have said many times before, we leave this matter 
entirely In your hands, having the utmost confidence in your judgment and 
the way you are handling the matter. 

Very truly, yours, 

Stabb J. Mubpht. 

Mr. L. M. Bowebs, 

The Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo, 


Deceubeb 8,1913. 

Deab Mb. Bowebs : I am sorry to learn, from your penciled note of the 8d, 
that you are under the weather. It is hardly strange, however. In view of the 
severe strain which has been upon you these many weeks. You are fighting a 
good fight, which Is not only In the Interest of your own company but of the 
other companies of Colorado and of the business Interests of the entire country 
and of the laboring classes quite as much. I feel hopeful that the worst bi 
over and that the situation will improve dally. 
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Tate care of yourself, ami as soon ns It is possible, get a little let-up and rest. 
Very truly, 

John D. Rockefelleb, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Boweks, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denrer, Colo. 


Decembbb 22, 1013. 

Deas Mb. Rockefei.leb : If the governor bad acted on September 23 ns he 
has been forced to act during the past few weeks, the strike would have never 
existed 10 days. 

We used every possible weapon to drive him into action, but he wms glove 
In hand with the labor leaders and Is to-day, but the big men of affairs have 
helped the operators in whipping the agitators. Including the governor. 

Now these fellows are cursing him without regard for common decency, so 
everybody Is giving him more or less tflffy to keep him from backsliding. The 
Inclosed Is a sample of the resolutions being sent to him, besides any number of 
personal letters. 

By the number of miners we are getting In from the South and East, we will 
have all we can work In a week or so. Of course, the coal trade Is good for 
nothing after about February 1, except the railroads, and little money Is made 
on their trade. , ^ ^ 

I received a nice note from your father and In reply stated that I was feeling 
much better, though I am having miserable trouble with Indigestion yet, which 


upsets me all over, especially my sleep. 

I have never known such wblespread approval by all classes of business men 
as we are getting In our fight for the “ open shop.” 

We are paying the 4 per cent dividend for the last half of the current year 
on the preferretl stock. 

I thank you for your suggestion to take a rest, but I have no expectation of 
taking even a day off before spring, unless I play out entirely. 

Wishing you and yours a “ happy holiday season,” I remain. 

Yours, very truly, 

' I.. M. Bowebs. 


Decembeb 26, 1913. 

Deab Mb. Bowebs: Your letter of December 22, with Inclosed clipping. Is 
received. I note with Interest the fact that the miners are rapidly going to 
Colorado from the South and East. I assume this means that conditions have 
become so nearly normal that business can be very generally resumed. It is 
most gratifying to feel that this struggle is so rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. . ... 

I know that father has followed the events of the past few months in con¬ 
nection with the fuel company with unusual Interest and satisfaction. I am 
glad that you are somewhat better, and still urge you to be as careful as 
possible, so as to get your digestion In good condition again, even though you 
may not stop for a rest just yet. 

Thanking you for your holiday greetings, and wishing for you and yours a 
happy new year, I am. 

Very sincerely, , „ 

John D. Rockefet-ceb, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowebs, 

Denver, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

urer.j 


L. M. Bowers, vice president and treas- 
Decehbeb 30,1913. 


Dear Mr. RocKEFEttEB: I am Inclosing herein letter No. 3, from President 
Wilson, and my reply. 

His Excellency had an excellent opportunity to end this eorresitondence 
upon receipt of my second letter, but unwisely, we all think, he allowed him¬ 
self to write another one, which. If from a less dignified statesman, would be 
regardetl as a bluff, as he was well aware that the efforts of Congressman 
Keating, of Colorado, and some other Representatives catering to labor unions 
have utterly failed to Induce Congress to make an Investigation. We are 
confidentially advised that President Wilson’s recommendation for a congres- 
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slonal investigation •will be no more effective. Anyliow, he can meditate over 
his decidedly weak reply to my second letter and take such action ns he 
sees lit. 

We are mightily please<l that the President used the strong language he did 
in stating “ that a thorough investigation of the whole matter Is necessary,” 
as It gave me an opiKu-tunlty to Include the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
United Mine Workers of America, and the Department of Labor, as the three 
concerned, and I hardl.v see how they can he separated If the “ whole matter ” 
is to be investigated. So, on the whole, I am more than please<l to receive this 
third letter, which no shrewd business man would have allowed himself to 
have written. In my opinion. 

We now have In the southern fields all the miners that we can use to snppl,v 
the mills, coke ovens, railroads, and the probable limited demand for domestic 
and other purposes from now' on. 

As stated In my letter to the President, there are several hundred sluggers 
camped within the strike zone, who have rifles and ammunition in large 
quantities secreted, and we are facing a guerrilla warfare that is likely to 
continue for months to come, .\ssassinntioiis and destruction of property Will 
be attempted unless the Indicted officials and labor leaders are tried and 
severely punished. 

I thank yon most heartily for your suggestion of a rest, but I can not pos¬ 
sibly anticipate this, unless I give out entirely. In.somnia Is my trouble when 
worry induces Indigestion and nervous d.vspepsla, and I am considerably dis¬ 
turb^ and am feeling the effects of lack of sleep; but I am pretty welt 
equipped with good nerves and expect to pull through without being forced 
to quit 

Tours, very truly, L. SI. Bowee.s. 

Mr. John D. Rockefelier, .Tr., 

New York, K. Y. 


fThe Colorado Furl & Iron Co., Donvrr, Colo. T,. M. Rowers, vice president and treas¬ 
urer. 1 


J.tNt'ARy 8, 1914. 

Dear Mb. Rockefeliju! : The Federal court, after two days’ trial on the part 
of the Government, dismissed the case against us on the grounds of no cause of 
action before we had opened our defense. 

This case was the one against .Tudge Beaman and the Colorado Fuel A Iron 
Co. to recover 160 acres of coal lands, valued, ns they stated, at .$1,000 an acre. 

This is the last case of the Government against the company, unless the herd 
of Government politicians run out of a Job and browse around to find something 
else over which to annoy ns. 

Everything Is running along about as usual, with more or or less men de¬ 
serting the strikers’ camps every day, getting employment. If possible. In the 
mines where they had formerly worked. 

We have all we can employ under present conditions In the coal and steel 
market. 

Yours, very truly, L. M. Bowebs. 


Mr. John D. Rockefemer. Jr.. 

Kew York, K. F. 


Jani'ast 8, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: Your letter of December 30. Inclosing copy of President 
Wilson’s third letter to you and your reply, has been received and read with 
Interest. I rather fancy that the correspondence has ended. It Is most re¬ 
grettable that these armed trouble makers are .still remaining in the labor 
camps, and we can only hope that the State government will take such action 
os will compel them to leave tlie country at an early date. 

Thank you for keeping us posted regarding these matters. 

Very sincerely, 

John D. Rockefeixer, Jr» 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, Denver, Colo. 
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2C Broadwat, 

A'eio York, April H, 19H. 

Dead Mb. Boweb.s: I inclose herewith a letter from the secretary of the in¬ 
dustrial department of the Voung Men's Christian Association, with a pamphlet 
legardlng their work. 

It may be tliat it ■would be worth while to consider the establishment. In 
connection with the steel mills, if not in the mining camps, of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association under tlie management of tlie iiulnstrlal department. 

I send the data to you for such consideration ns you and Mr. Welborn may 
see fit to give it. 

Very truly, 

Joux D. ItocKEKELLEB, Jr. 

Sir. h. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel rf Iron Co., Dcnrrr, Colo. 


[The Colorado fuel A Iron Co,. Denver, Colo. 

urer. J 


r.. M. llowers, rice president and treas- 
APBir. 18, 1914. 


Dear Mb. Rocketei-Leb : I am in receipt of your favor of the 14th, inclosing 
copy of pamphlet issued hy the industrial deiiartment of the V. M. G. A. 

There is no doubt that a small Y. >t. C. A. building, including gymnasium, 
reading room, etc., would he a good thing in tlie vicinity of our .steel mills 
at Pueblo, but the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. could not possibly undertake the 
erection of such a building or maiutaln it for some time to come. 

We have already lost in nine months, ns you will see by our March report, 
$834,.S51.15, which will reach a million by the end of our fiscal year, and besides 
this an entire year's profits are lost. Tliis means at least two years of hard 
work, with conditions reasonalily favorable, to [lut us in tlie couditlon we would 
have been in financially but for this strike. 

Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Boweh3. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

xVciP York, X. Y. 


t'l'he Colorado Fuel A Iron Co,, Denvi-r, Colt,. 

m-fv, 1 


L. M. Ilowvr.s, vice pre.sldent and treas- 
Apbil is, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Rockefelt.er : I have been so Imsy since I returned, and so few mat¬ 
ters of importance in connection with the strike have come up, that I have 
not written you. 

Speaking broadly, there Is a decided weakening all along the line on the part 
of the labor leaders. We have reli.dile information that the United Mine 
Workers of America are ifinched as never before for funds. The present week 
In northern Colorado they cut off the relief of 140 miners, which has created 
a very bad feeling on their part, and as some of those who are still kept on the 
pay roll Ba.v, it Is only a matter of time when the.v will all be cut off from any 
funds whatever. In southern Colorado the labor lenders are making a thorough 
canvass of the strikers’ camps and a very large number .are to be eliminated 
from their pay roll when tlie canvass is completed. 

A matter of more significance. In my opinion, is the change of attitude of the 
local representatives of the union from tliat of the past few months toward the 
miners themselves. Heretofore the.v have constautl.v endeavored to encourage 
the miners to hold out, ns victory was sure to be won. Now, instead of encour¬ 
agement, they dodge the Issue and in some cases deliberately imdertake to 
offend the miners, expecting they will quit the camiis and go back to work 
and thereby relieve the organization from its financial burden, knowing that 
the strike has been a failure and that eventually the miners will have to shift 
for themselveA 

A large number of the militia has been withdrawn, hut Mr. Welborn and other 
operators believe enough are retained to protect the camps, supplemented by 
our own guarda 

Another favorable feature Is the organization of a military company of 100 
volunteers at Trinidad the present week. They are to be armed by the State 
and drilled by military officials. Another squad is being organized at Walsen- 
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burg. These Independent militiamen will be subject to orders of the sherltC 
of the county. As these volunteers will draw no pay from the .State, this move¬ 
ment has the support of the governor and other men In authority. 

On the whole, the strike, we believe, Is wearing itself out, though we are 
likely to be assaulted here and there by gangs of the vicious element that are 
always hanging around the coal-mining camps. 

Youj's, very truly, 

L. M. Rowees. 


Mr. John D. Kockefeller, Jr.. 

S6 Broadway, .Vrw Tort-. 


l.Vrtlclc which appeared an llu* ticker ,>f the Xt'w York Newe Iturenn .\pril Itl. 1014.1 

MAT SEND TROOPS TO COLORADO COAL FIELDS. 

Denver. —A special session of the legislature may be called to authorize the 
sending of troops back to the southern Colorado coal fields, where a strike has 
been in progress for some time. Reports from the fields to-day are coufilctlng, 
according to dispatches .sent to Adjt. ficn. Chase. The battle which was begun 
yesterday, and In which six itersons are known to have been killed and seven 
other.s reported dead, was resumed at daybreak to-day. 


fTctcgram.l 

Denver, Colo., April 21 , 191 ^. 

John D. RocKEFr,LT.F.E. Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York; 

Following withdrawal of troops by order of governor an unprovoked attack 
upon small force of militia yestei-day by 200 strikers. Forced fight resulting 
in probable lo.ss of 10 nr 15 .strikers. Only one militiamen killed. Ludlow tent 
colony of strikers totally destroyed by burning; 200 tents; generally followed by 
explosions, showing ammunition and dynamite stored in them. Expect further 
fighting to-day. Militia being reenforced. Suggest your giving this Information 
to friendly papers. 

L. M. Bowers. 


ITcIcgram.] 

Aprii. 21, 1914. 

L. 51. Bowers, 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Telegram recelveil. New York papers have published full details. To-day’s 
news Is appearing on ti<ker. We yjrofoundly regret this further outbreak of 
lawlessness with accompanying loss of life. 

John D. Uckkefelleb, Jr. 

26 Broadw.ay, 

New York, April 21,19H. 

Dear 5fR. Bowers : I have your letter of April 18 regarding the progress of 
affairs in connection with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of a letter from Frank J. Hayes, vice 
president of the United 5Ilne Workers of America, to which, in conformity with 
the policy adopted by 5Ir. Welborn and yourself, I will make no reply. 

Very truly, 

John D. Bockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel <f Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


ITclegram.] 


ArRii, 23, 1®^4. 


Mr. L. M. Bowers, . > ■ 

Colorado Fuel <f Iron Co., Denver, Colo,: i • 

Have any of the disturbances reported In your telegram of yesterday or those 
reported In to-day’s papers occurred In connection with mines owned by or 
with former or present employees of the fuel company? Please answer. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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[Ti'logrnni.] 


Denver, Colo., AfU'U 23, 

John D. Bockefelleb, Jr., 

26 Broad way, New York: 

None of the three mine tops ilestroyod owned Iiy anyone connected with this 
company now or formerly. Keports of destruction of other mines Incorrect. 
'J’he situation In general to-day Is critical. JlllltIa being assembled and hope to 
reach dlsturlKsl district before night. 

I,. M. IloWEES. 




New York, Ayril 23, MU. 

L. II. Bowers, 

Colorado i'uel .£ Iron Co., nciircr, Colo.: 

Telegram received. Iteferring to my earlier telegram, were any of the people 
killed or injuretl or any of tliose taking [lart in tlie disturbances of the last two 
or three days present or former emi>loyees of the fuel company'' Please wire 
full reports dally. 


John D. Bockefelleb, Jr. 


[Western I'nicn nlj;ht Idler.] 


Denver, Coj.o., April 24, 1914. 

John 1). Kockeeei.i.er, Jr., 

20 Broadway, New York: 

None of our employees injured nor proiterty destroyeil yet. Much less dis¬ 
turbance to-day than was anticipated. Triiln with soldiers on way to strike 
district is causing un.viety. Fearing dynamiting or other miseiiie'f. 

L. JI. Bowebs. 


IThc Colorndo Fuel & Iron Co., l>cnver. Colo. Fxeeutive department. L. M. Rowers, 

chairman.] 

April 25, 1014. 

De.vr SIr. Bockekei.i.kr : Tour letter of April 18 and 21 are at hand. I am 
returning herein the letter and cooperative agreement sent you by Mr. J. B. 
Cory, of Braddock, Pa. Mr. Cory Is precisely sound in ills argument placing 
the unrest and responsibility of strikes upon the labor parasites and the legal 
shysters. We have kept one copy of tlie contrtict. 

Tlie situation In the States west of tlie Missouri River among the coal 
operators Is a very difflcult problem, as It is utterly Impossible to organize 
because of the great number of small mines owned by individuals and small 
corporations, so that no cooperative agreement has ever been possible. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. usually leads in Hxing prices and conditions, which 
the larger companies usually agree to, and tlie smaller concerns also. If it Is 
for their Interest, but no dependence cun lie placed uiioii their adherence to any 
working plan for any length of time. 

Again, in this present trouble the prices of mining and the Income of the 
workmen had nothing to do with this strike, as they were getting larger pay 
titan In any bituminous coal mining district in the United States. If they had 
been working under an agreement similar to that suggested by Mr. Cory, they 
would have been driven out Just the same. 

I have no suggestions to offer to you In regard t« the letter of Vice President 
Hayes, only to say that an interview with him by yourself or any of your 
representatives would be spread over the United States in 24 hours, and the 
strike would not be called off by him unless the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
would agree to unionize the mines. 

If the matter was solely between the United Mine Workers of America and 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it might make some difference, but practically 
all of the coal operators of the entire State are concerned, many of them very 
large concents, and some of them in northern Colorado, wlio had been under 
the domination of the United Mine Workers Of America for several years, wore 
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forced to throw off the yoke four years ago, and have been operating thetr 
mines Independent of the union at an enormous cost. It would therefore be 
lmi)osslble for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to settle the disputes If we should 
yield to the demands of the union, as the oi)erators of northern Colorado will 
never be In their clutches again. We have been given altogether too prominent 
a place In this trouble, us we only mine about oue-thlrd of the output of the 
State. 

I have received a large number of letters, telephone culls, ami i>ersonnl 
visits from prominent men In all lines of business and profes-slous compliment¬ 
ing you on your testimony before the congressional committee. I have not 
sent any of them to you. knowing that you were getting innumerable compli¬ 
ments direct; although it is a pleasure to men, like yourself and the writer, 
who propose to do the right thing whether we have the aiiproval or condemna¬ 
tion of others, to receive a bit of praise now and then. 

It may be proisjr for one who knows you so intimately as I do, to say that 
the estimate of your testimony for the good of this country, given in my hur¬ 
ried letter to you before leaving Binghamton, was not as strongly stated as 
that of scores of men whom I have met and from whom I have receivetl 


letters. 

We have a Congressman whose home is in Denver who is in some resix*cts a 
character. There is no question in regards to his honesty, though he is some¬ 
times reckless in his use of the Knglish language, but he is right in his con¬ 
clusions more than half the time, I am .sure. I am taking the liberty of send¬ 
ing you letter of the Hon. George J. Kindel. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowees. 


Mr. John D. Rockefellee, Jr., 

New York, N. T. 


ITcli'Kvam.l 

Df.nvek, Coro., April :?J, /!»/}. 

John D. Rockf-feiuee, Jr., 

ae Broadway, New Vorl;: 

Generally quiet yesterday. Firing on one mine of Victor Co. began tiiis morn¬ 
ing. Can not forecast future movement strike leaders and political demagogues. 

L. M. Bowees. 


[Tclegnmi. | 


Ami, 20, 1014. 


L. M. Bowees, 

Vice President Colorado Fuel tC- Iron Co., Iicnrcr, Colo.: 

How many coal companies are involved in tiie strike? What proportion of 
their normal total output does your company represent. Answer 10 West 
Fifty-fourth Street. 

John D. Rockefellee, Jr. 


[Tiilegiam.] 

Denvee, Colo., April 26, IDl-i. 

John D. Rockefeixeb, Jr., 

13 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York City: 

Telegram received. Practically all of the mines in southern Colorado are In 
the strike. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. produce about one-third of the output In 
southern Colorado. 

L. M. Bowees. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., April 27, tlHIi. 

John D. Rockefellee, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York City: 

Cliandler mine, Victor propert.v, surrendered Sunday afternoon after 80 
hours continuous fighting. Two mine employees known to have been killed. 
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City ot Trinidad in hands of 500 or more armed strikers, im-iudiug muny 
fighting Greeks brought in from New Mexico. Washington telegrams state 
Chairman Foster to visit New York this afternoon for conference with Osgood 
and doubtless yourself under direction of President to undertake settlement of 
strike before Federal troops are called Into action. This delay may mean 
enormous loss of property and many llve.s. The strikers are Increasing forces 
of men, guns, and ammunition hourly. In our opinion any proimsition of 
Foster involving unionizing mines wotdd be almost unanimously refuse<l by the 
operators of Colorado; also anything he may press for temporary withholding 
Federal trooi>s would be exceedingly detrimental and unwise. Immediate 
protection should be demanded and the parties responsible for calling this 
Iniquitous strike should be forced to call it off. 

L. M. Bowers. 


tTelograui.l 

April 27, 1914. 

L. M. Bowers, 

Care Colorado Fuel <C- Iron Co., lioaton Buihlimj, Denver, Colo.: 

Had conference with Dr. Foster this morning. No basis of settlement was 
suggested which seemed to us likely to secure the consent of the mine oiierators 
of Colorado. Have wired the President the result of the interi'lew; also the 
sub.stance of your telegram regarding conditions and the necessity for .sending 
Federal troops stt once. 

John D. Uockbeeller, Jr. 


tTcicarsiii 1 


Denver, Coi,o., April 28, 19H. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadieay, Xcw York: 

Our McNally mine, which is small and Idle, was partly destroyed yesterday 
afternoon. None of our men were killeil. Striker.s now endeavoring to reach 
our Widsen mine, a large ami valuable property. We have fair number of 
militia and men well armed there and hoiie to prevent its de.sti'uctlon. In 
northern Colorado strikers started firing upon mine at Louisville this morning. 
Tins property, liowever, is very ivell protected. The President has not ordered 
out Federal troops, notwithstanding repeateil aiipeals from the governor, 
chamber of commerce, hankers, coal oiierators, and numerous other organiza¬ 
tions, besides aiipeals from private citizens, 

L. M, Bowers. 


[TclcKram,] 


Denver, Colo., April 29, 191 i . 

John D. Rockf.felijer, Jr., 

13 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York: 

Telegram received. Not a per.son in our employ killed or lalured. Our 
McNally mine worth probably $30,000. Only to.ss Forbes mine. Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Fuel Co., destroyed to-day; eight miners killed and severtd strikers. Num¬ 
ber not reported. A surgeon killeil wearing Red Cross badge while dressing 
wounded soldier. Proclamations of both President and governor practically 
ignored by strikers to-day. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram,1 


April 29, 1914. 


Ij. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel <C Iron Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Would not the officers of the fuel company agree, and probably the other 
operators as well, to have some one or three disinterested men act ns mediators 
between the various parties directly and Indirectly engaged in the present tur¬ 
moil? Such mediators to have no powers, but simply to go from one side to 
the other, undertaking to formulate In definite terms the position of each, 
and then to act as negotiators In seeing whether anything could be done. They 


f 
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would talk with the various parties separately, privately, and confidentially. 
No one would surrender any rights or make any committals by consenting to 
confer with such mediators. If nothing was accomplished, the mediators to 
make a public statement, setting forth In definite terms the position of each 
party, such a statement to be passed upon before publication by each party. 

Stake J. Mubpht. 


ITolegram.l 


Denvek, Colo., April 29, I9I{. 


Stash J. MtrspnT, 

26 BroudKay, Xrw Tori-: 

We all agree that such a scheme would be most unwise. It would simply 
string the matter along without the sllglitest possibility of a change of atti¬ 
tude on the part of the operators. Federal troops arriving and daylight be^ns 
to break. The statement of Mr. Rockefeller Is being commented upon and 
cordially approved. Sentiment of good citizens decidedly favorable. Through¬ 
out State thousands of subscribers stopping muckraking papers, who are 
largely responsible for this outbreak of passion among the working people! 


L. M. Bowebs. 


f Telegram.] 

April 29, 1914. 

T,. M. Bowers, 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo.: 

If It Is true as reported in the papers that any of our employees have been 
Injured In the recent disturbances, I trust that you have already taken steps 
to provide fully for them and their families. 

JoHx D. Rockei'elleb, Jr. 


[tVestern I'nlon night letter.] 

Desver, Cot.0., April SO, Wlk. 

John D. RocKF.rEi.i.ER, Jr., 

26 Brondivay , Ncui Tori : 

Coal operators liave wired reply to Dr. Foster which will be reported by 
Associated Press for morning papers. 

L. M. Boweks. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., May 1. 

John D. Rockefellbb, 

26 Broadway, New Tori: 

Operators sending Foster second telegram. Including the governor's Joint letter 
to the miners’ committee and the oiierators, and the latter’s acceptance. This 
message will be published by the Associated Press. We are also wiring Con¬ 
gressman Klndel dates of our voluntarily giving our miners all the advantages 
that union miners received anywhere, which Congressman Keating Incorrectly 
insists was done by us to forestall strike. Federal troops in strike zone and 
everything quiet. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.1 

New York, May 2, 191.}. 

Ij. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fued <f Iron Co.. 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Newspapers publish brief statement with regard to second telegram from 
presidents vt Colorado companies to Chairman Poster reiterating th^ willing- a 
ness to agree to settlement suggested by Gov. Ammons November 27. Please 
wire us at once full copy of this telegram. If It Includes Gov. Ammons’s letter, 
omit this part. 


John D. Rockeeijxeb, Jr. 
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ITclegram.] 

New Xobk, May 2, 19 H . 

Ii. M, Bowebs, 

Cave Colorado Fuel rf Iron Co., 

Bolton Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Referring to yonr telegram of May 1 regarding second telegram from ojiera- 
tors to Dr. Foster, same has not yet been published. Please wire me Immediately 
Its substance. 

John D. Hockefeixeb, Jr. 


rTflepram,] 

Dknveb, Colo.. 3lau 2, 19H. 

John D. Rockefeli.ek, Jr., 

Care Charles O. Hcydt, Graham Court, h'ew York: 

Following message to KIndel: To correct Hon. Keating’s charges that the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not voluntarily grant to Its miners all the ad¬ 
vantages of labor unions until compelled to do so to forestall a strike, we wish 
to advise you that a 10 per cent Increase of wages not asked for was given on 
April 1,1912. The circular advising miners to employ their own checkweighman 
was posted April 11,1912, one year and six months before strike. This circular 
referred to the fact that the company had always favored miners employing their 
checkwelgbnian and reissued for information of new men semimonthly pay day 
on February 1, 1913. and eiglit-liour day March 1, 1913, both unsolicited and six 
months before strike was called. 

L. M. Boweks. 


tTflt'gmin. 1 


L. M. Bowebs. 

Colorado Furl iG Iron Co.. 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo.: 


Mat 2, 1914. 


Please telegraph me copy of yonr telegram to Congressman Kindel referred 
to in your telegram of yesterday. 


John D. Rockefelleb, Jr. 


rT..l(*gram.l 


Denver, Colo., Ifoj/ 2, I9H. 

.John D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

26 Broadway, New York: 

Telegram received. Following Is the introductory and closing paragraphs 
of the telegram sent Foster yesterday signed by all the operators and given 
to the As.socIated with understanding It should be published In full: 

“ In connection with and as supplementing operators’ telegram to yon last 
night, permit us to call your attention to the fact that ,on November 26 las 
in the governor’s office a conference was held between three of the operators 
and representatives of their former employees then on strike. It developed 
In the conference that the only obstacle to settlement was the strikers’ insist¬ 
ence upon union recognition. On November 27 the governor suggested In 
writing to those present at the conference a solution covering all points ex¬ 
cept recognition of the union. His letter was ns follows: 

‘“The strikers refused to accept the terms of settlement proposed by the 
governor and approved by the operators and all the disorder and bloodshed 
In this State since November 27 has been due to this attitude of the officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers of America.’ 

“We still consider the plan of the governor legally and Industrially sound 
and have never retracted our formal approval thereof." 

L. M. Bowebs. 


' Mav2, 1914. 

Mri tJJM. Bowebs, 

The Colorado Fuel <t Iron Co., 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mb, Bowebs: I Inclose a clipping which appeare<l In the Evening Post 
last night entitled, “ Mr. Rockefeller’s concessions,” purporting to contain copies 
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of the Colorado statutes and Intending to show that the granting of the eight- 
hour day, the right to checkweighmen, freeilom with regard to trading at com¬ 
pany stores, was all pursuant to law and not in any sense a concession made by 
the company. At your convenience we would be glad to have a statement of 
facts bearing on these points. 

Very truly, yours, 

Staks 3. Mubpbt. 


tTolegram.l 


JlAY 3, 1914. 


■ Sle-ssrs. IVelborn & Bowers, 

Colorado I'lwl <t Iron Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Mr. Bowers’s telegram of yesterday quoting text ot operators’ second telegram 
to Dr. Foster received. We strongly urge oi>erators to take a vlgorou.sly active 
position looking toward the acceptance by all pjirties concerned of Gov. Am¬ 
mons’s plan of November 27, and to outline a method by which the parties can 
now get together for the retonsiderntion of the matter from that point unless 
you already have some letter plan in iniwl. .Such action will demonstrate what 
has always been the tact, naumly, that tlie oiwrators are earnestly tleslrous of 
doing all In their power to restore harnamy. It may seem wise to the openi- 
tors to ask the goo<l offices of the I’resklent luid the goveriuir in bringing alxmt 
the above result 


John D. IIockeieu-Eb, Jr. 


J'l’rlDh'i'ani ] 


L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado I'licl <f Iron Co., Dciiiar, Colo.: 


New York, Maji .’j. IliV/. 


Telegram received. Are operator.s projjosiiig to enter into conmuinieatlon 
wltJi Secretary Wilson? 


John D. Rockefei.i.e», Jr. 


[Tidcgram.l 

Denver, Coixj., J/n;/ l.Of }. 

John D. RocKEEEi t.Eii, .Tr., 

26 Broodieay, Ncir Yorl:: 

Yesterday’s telt'gram received. Seeretary IVilson Is tlie offieial to force the 
ttnlon to reconsider Gov. Ammons's proposition, as be was [ireseiit at the con¬ 
ference with the operators and miners' committee and on the surface .seemed 
to regard the governor’s recommendation favorably. Foster is doubtless a 
cat’s-paw for Washington officials and the ttnlon tenders. They are evidently 
greatly disturbed and we believe will force the strike to l)e catlled off. The 
United States troops are restoring order and we have excellent reason to be¬ 
lieve that tlie Governiuent is getting .some eye-opening reports from the field 
officers that will blacklist the ttnlon lenilers as villains. 

L. M. Bowers. 


ItVestcrn Uaioa night letter.] 


John D. BocKEFEnnEE, Jr., 

26 BroadwaVt York: 


r>E.xvER, C'oi.o., .May 1$1 i. 


Telegram reteived. Operatore wiring President Wilson a long comprehensive 
message covering important fe,atures. Tliey dejdore the injustice done you per- 
stmally and take upon themselves Imiepcndent of you ami the Crforado Fuel 
& Iron Co. the responsihliity of the conduct of the strike and refusal to arbi¬ 
trate or recognlRB tiie union. We do not Jtrtn In that telegram, whiidi will be 
given the As-soclated Press to-oight There wIU be on attempt made to reach 
Secretary Wlioon later. 

L. M. Bowers. 


(Tolegnsi.1 

May 6, 1914. 

L. M. Bowers. 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

New York papers have not published operators’ message to the President 
Please mail conqdete ct^y for our Information. 


John D. RocKEraiiss, Jr. 
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(Th« Cohinub) Fuel ft Iron Co., Denver, Colo. L. H. Boirerg, vice president and treats 

urer.] 


May 8,1914. 

Diab Mr. Mubpht : Replying to your favor of the 2d. The criticism of Mr. 
Northrop In the New York Evening Post of May 1 Is misleading In some respects 
plus half the truth in others. Our legal department has furnished me some 
rather hurried notes on the following points: 

Eight-hour law .—The present eight,-hour law went Into effect April 3. 1913. 
This Includes not only miners and coal diggers, but all underground men. 
The old eight-hour law passed in 1905 included only coal diggers, who rarely 
ever worked even eight houre a day, and as they worked by the ton it made 
no difference to the company whether they worked four, six, or eight hours, 
but It makes a vast amount of difference whether or not the 40 iier cent who are 
not coal diggers work 8 or 10 hours, as they are paid by the day. While we 
established the eight-hour day on Starch 1 and the law went Into effect on 
April 3 It might look on the surface as though we had foreseen that this law 
would pass and wet the powder. But the facts are that we took up the matter 
of establishing an eight-hour day several months prior to'the assembling of 
the 1912 legislature for the purpose of demonstrating whether or not we could 
so adjust our operations as to (mable us to adopt the eight-hour day without 
serious loss, which we satisfied ourselves we could do, and It would have 
been adopted by our company whether the legislature passcnl that law or not.-' 
You will be interested to know that the senate committee having this eight- 
hour bill and all the other bills relating to coal mining in hand by agreement 
selected a subcommittee made up of five men, which Included John Lawson, 
the P'nlted Mine Woi-kers’ leader In this State and a member of the inter¬ 
national board of that organization, Stale Coal Mine Inspector Dalrymple, a 
union man, two engineers, Mr. Weitzel representing the C. F. & I Co. and Mr. 
Peart representing the VIctor-Amerlcan Fuel Co., and one independent engineer. 
Our Mr. Weitzel was selected by common consent of all concerned and was the 
man who practically wrote every line of the coal mining law of 1912-13. siiend- 
ing more than a month here at the capitol. Time and time again he made 
concessions to Lawson and others and demanded some himself. The outcome 
is the present coal mining law, signed by all of the members of the committee, 
which the senate conunittee agre*^! to present without amendment or alteration 
If all members of the subcommittee recommended its passage. It is spoken 
of as one of the best coal mining laws passed in any State. 

Kemimonthlg pay .—^The law referred to covering this point was considered 
unconstitutional and the supreme court was asked by the legislature to jmss 
uiion the constitutionality of the act and refused to answer the inquiry of the 
legislature. It is the opinion of lawyers that If the statute had been te.steil in 
the courts the act would have been declared unconstitutional. In any event 
no attempt was ever made to enforce it. It was absolutely a dead law and no 
individual or organization seemed to care enough about it to demand com¬ 
pliance in this State. As I have stated in a former letter, we were never asked 
to make semimonthly pay except in a single instance where a miner or two 
asked the superintendent If he thought we would be willing to pay that mine 
twice a month. This request was forwarded to this office and came up to me. 
Upon looking Into the matter I found that in other States a semimonthly pay 
to coal miners had been agreed upon, and I felt that it would be brought up 
sooner or later. We therefore grantts] the request of this party and estab¬ 
lished a semimonthly pay throughout our mining camps. I will say in this 
connection that the writer did not know that there had ever been such a law 
passed, and If Mr. Welborn or any of our other officials knew It it had slipped 
their inlnds or I should not have emphasized this point as I have done in this 
controversy. However, It must have l>een forgotten by the strike leaders, 
because I have never noticed their mentioning the existence of this old law. 

Cheekioeighmen and scale inspection .—The statute makes it the duty of the 
county commissioners to appoint inspectors of weights and measures in each 
county, and at the time in question such inspector had been appointed by the 
county commissioners and was performing his duties and had inspected the 
scales in I.,as Animas County, where the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co in question are located. The statute also provides that in a county when’ 
there is no In.siiector the State Inspector of mines shall test the scales within 
a reasonable time after application is made to him hy either the miners or 
owners or those who may be operating the ndne. Fnder this statute Factory In¬ 
spector Brake or his deputy should not have inspected the scales in these mines. 
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In the testimony before the congressional committee Deputy Inspector Howe 
stated that he was instructing another deputy, Monlcal by name, in regard 
to testing scales, and they went to these mines, as reported. This deputy, 
Monical, as Howe’s testimony shows, was discharged for Ineompetency. SVom 
other sources we learned that he was a drunkard and could not accurately 
test scales, but be was an adept at lying about his work and was known to 
have been outspoken against the C. F. & I. Co., and there is little, if any, doubt 
that his reiiort was absolutely false. Factory Inspector Brake, who is and has 
been one of the strongest opponents of the “open shop” in the State, was 
more than glad to incorporate this drunkard’s report into the testimony, so 
that he might give the C. F. & I. Co. a slap. He is an enemy of all the oper¬ 
ators, and the governor has been appealed to repeateilly to remove him, but he 
is able to retain his position through political wirepulling. The statement that 
the men could not have checkwclghmen is, ns you know, absolutely false. At 
Starkvllle there has been a checkwelghman for 20 years, and this property is 
within 7 miles of Jlorley, both of which are operated by the C. F. & I. Co. As 
our attorney says, it is iiicredible that the Morley miners could not have a 
checkwelghman if they had so desired, while the Starkvllle miners could. I 
will say in a word that where miners had their own checkwclghmen for a 
, while they have invariably refused to continue them and pay the few cents a 
inontli to the checkweighmen for that service. I am now speaking of the 
C. F. & I. Co. and have nothing to say about our neighbors in that connection. 
Monlcal reports that there are no scales at Segundo. The reason is that it 
is a coking plant and the coal is sent there from other mines for coking 


purposes. 

Company stores and antitruck act .—^This act simply applies to the so-called 
“ scrip ” system, which was abolished by the C. F. & I. Co. a long time ago. 

employment of armed guards. —Mr. Northrop quotes only a portion of the 
law. The part omitted reads as follows; 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to interfere 
with the right of any person, ptu’sons, or company, corporation, society, asso¬ 
ciation, or organization In g\tardlng or protecting their private property or 
private Interest, as is now provided by law; but this act shall be constnied 
only to apply in cases where workmen are brought into this State, or Induced to 
go from one place to another in this State, by any false pretenses, false adver¬ 
tising, or deceptive representations, or brought into this State under arms, or 
removed from one place to another in this State, under arms.” 

Mr. Northrop evidently in his desire to serve lal)or unions fniltsl to state that 
the United Mine Workers of America officials came here from other States, 
shipped in large quantities of arms and ammunition, and hirc<l kluggers from 
other States to use them, and violated the portion of the law which he did not 
quote; namely, “ removed from one place to another in this State, under 
arms,” as that organization has been doing before and during tlie present strike. 

Tou appreciate, Mr. Murphy, that every one of us here is under a tremendous 
pressure, and we have an enormous amount of work to do; in fact, our offices 
have been kept open night and day for most part during tlie last two weeks. 
Cots have been brought in and placed in the office of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Telegraph Co., where Mr. Welborn and other officers of the 0. F. & I. Co., with 
other operators, could get a little rest at times during the night. Bocal and 
long-distance telephones were in constant use, and we had to have armed 
guards at our office and at the homes of some of us, so we have not been able, 
if we wished, to dispute the statements of the score or two of the representatives 
of yellow newspapers and muckraking magazines who have been here writing 
up the Colorado strike war. As quiet is being restored and the public mind 
(iilm«l and reversed very largely, newspapers ars asking for the facts now, 
having tired the people with their exaggerated and inflammatory Articles. 


Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowess. 


Stabk J. MtntPHT, Esq., 

i6 Broadway, Sew York, JJ. Y. 


It Is possible my placing Mr. Peart with the V. A. P. Co. should have said 
Hocky Mountain Fuel Co. My secretary has gone home, so I will simply add 
this note.—B. 
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{Tbc Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., Denver, Colo. K M. Bowera, vice president- and treas¬ 
urer.] 

May 7. 1914. 

Dear JIb. Mubphy : I should hnve stated In my letter yesterday that the law 
passed in 1912 in regard to the employment of armed guards is being opposed 
under the “recall and referendum” act pased by the same legislature. This 
fact Mr. Northrop may not have known. It will come before the people again 
this winter. 

Under the heading “ Checkwelghmen and scale Inspection,” where I refer to 
Kuctory Inspector Brake, after the words, “ Incorporate this drunkard’s report 
Into the testimony,” It should read, “ Incorporate this drunkard’s report Into his 
(Brake’s) annual report.” 

Yours, very truly, 

„ , . L. M. Bowebs. 

Starr .T. Murphv, Esq., 

26 Broadway, New 7orlc, S. Y. 


May 7, 1914. 

Drvr Mr. Bowers: In the statement whUh Mr. ,Tohn D. Bockefeller. Jr., gave 
out to the press, he said that the eight-hour day, semimonthly pfiy, right to nse 
checkwelghmen, freedom to deal at the company stoia-s or not, and the increase 
of wages, were all made by the company voluntarily. The statement Is now 
made by some of his critics that all these points, except the increase In wages, 
were covered by law, and that the company did not make the concessions until 
statutes were passed requiring them. He asks me on his behalf to find out what 
are the facts in this connection, and would be obliged if you could Inform us 
when the statutes went into effect, and when the various matters above men¬ 
tioned were granted to our workmen, and what. If any, are the relations be¬ 
tween the granting of tliem and the statutes. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Starb J. Murphy. 

Mr. I.. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Dea rer. Colo. 


[Tch'gram.] 


.1. F. Welbobn, Prcaidcaf. 

U. M. Bowers. Vice PrcaidriH, 

Colorado Fuel cf Iron Co., Dearer, Colo.: 


May 26, 1914. 


In his telegram to me of April 29, Dr. Foster said: 

“ IVlIllam Green, secretary-treasurer of the International Mine Workers’ 
Union, makes public statement that the mine workers will waive any recogni¬ 
tion of the union or unionizing cnnips. It the President should suggest to the 
operators and miners that all questions affecting the relations between them¬ 
selves and their present and former employees except the recognition of the 
union and the unionizing of the camps be submitted for adjudication to a board 
to be appointetl by the Ghlef Justice of the Supreme Court, to consist of mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Court and other Fetleral .iudges would the oiierators 
accept? Would not their acceptance be entirely consistent with the position 
which the.v took in November last in reference to the suggestions of (3ov. 
Ammons, which position they reiterated In their telegram of May 1 to Dr. 
Foster? Would it not go far to remove the unfair criticism to which they are 
now being-subjectetl, and If accepted by the miners, would it not put an Imme¬ 
diate end to the present controversy? Would not the findings of such a board 
bring the facts before the public in an authoritative way, a result so greatly to 
be desired?” 

■John D. Rockkfeli.eb. Jr. 


I Western Union night letter.l 

Denver, Colo., May 26-27, 191 f. 

John D. Rocketelleb, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York. 

Tour wire date In view of fact that two representatives of Government, 
one an operator apparently very favorably dlsi)ose<l toward our side of con- 
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troversy and ntlier a miner, both appointed by Secretary of Labor Wilson, are 
now actively Investigating conditions here, and that a committee of six from 
our own le^slature has Just commenced similar Investigation, It would seem to 
me inadvisable that matter be taken up by any other body at this time. It Is 
opinion of Mr. Bowers and myself that the prcqiosltlon made by Gov. Ammons 
In November, approved by Secretary Wibson and accepted by operators, and 
which at your suggestion we repeated to Chairman Foster, influenced Wilson 
in selection of his committee, or at least In one member of It, and that a report 
favorable to us from that committee Is not improbable. Furthermore, Green 
and other offlc'ers of the International organization were reported to have 
repudiated the statement attribute<l to him that recognition would be waived. 
The points suggestetl by Gov. Ammons in November are all covered by our 
statutes and are being lived up to practically all If not all oiierators. This 
fact seems to be now well understood by tlie people in Colorado, and pnl)Iic senti¬ 
ment outside of the most labor radical element is unquestionably strongly 
crystallizing in our favor. Newspapers generally, outside of Denver, some of 
whom have heretofore taken side of strikers, are condemning recent criticisms 
of operators and urging miners’ organization to call strike off. Two papers 
from Canon City, locnte<l in one of most important mining districts, sliowiug 
change in attitude, have come to my desk to-<Iay. Mr. Bowers left la.st night, 
and I am mailing him copy of your message as well as copy of my reply. 

J, F. WlOBOKN. 


ITbe Colorado Furl & Iron Co., T>pnvor, Colo. .T. F. Welboro. president.] 


.Il'NK 23, 1914. 

Mv Deab Mb. Muhpht; I am In receipt of yours of the 19th instant inclosing 
a clipping from the New York Times, reporting a statement made by J. A. 
Owenby at Washington last week. 

Much of what Owenby said wa.s entirely without foundation, and I can not 
believe carried any real weight with tlie Prosideut or others In power at 
Washington. We must admit, however, that tlie average reader will not be 
able to determine Just how much of what lie said to believe, yet I doubt the 
advisability of taking any putilic notice of Ids I'einarks. He is most unreliable 
and Is so regariied by practically all wlio know. Idiii; in fact. I under-stand 
that he Is very much discredited by the present meiiiiiers of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., although he hud some strong influence over the lute Jlr. Morgan, 
who was a partner in his coal-mining venture in Colorado. 

It Is a fact that the policy of the Government with respect to the employment 
of men by Colorado coal operators Is working a very great injury on many of 
the small operators, and we have been encouraging them to make their appeals 
for relief direct to Washington. The policy Is not pleasing to ns, but has not 
Interfered with our operations where we were working a fair force of men 
before the P^eral troops came Into the field. If what Owenhy said along this 
line, together with what some of the other operators have reported to Wash¬ 
ington, should make it possible for the coal operators to seek laborers generally 
within the State and outside, it would Im lieipful to us, and it seems to me that 
they must come to this before long, though I believe It will be accomplished 
only through the efforts of the so-called smaller operators. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Welbobn, 

Stabe j. Mubphv, 

■ New York, N. Y. 


ArorsT 1,1914. 

Deab Mb. King. As yon have doubtless learned from the papers, the situation 
In the coal mines of Colorado is quiet Practically all of the mines are in 
operation, the output being 70 or 80 per cent of normal, but quite all that 
present business conditions will absorb. Practlcall.v all of tlie men who are 
needed are obtainable. On the other hand, tent colonies are maintained in 
which some 1,500 or 2,000 strikers still reslda These tent colonies are a con¬ 
stant menace to peace and are only held In subjection by the presence of the 
Federal troops. If tlie latter were withdrawn, doubtless these unoccupied men, 
many of them, we believe, paid by the union to continue the disturbances, 
would renew active hostilities. I wrote Mr. Welborn. the president of the fuel 
company, a few days ago, Inquiring what the present status was of the vArUms 
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committees or tndivtduols appointetl to timlertake to terminate the Imtustrinl 
warfare. A copy of hl» interesting reply I Inclose herewith. 

There wonW seem to be Irot two ways in which a permanent condition of 
peace can be restored. First, by the calling off of the strike by the United 
Mine Workers of America. That this Is likely to happen In the near fntnre 
we have no definite reason to believe, unless the financial resources of the union 
are so depleted as a result of their Indu-strliil conflicts In several States that 
they can not much longer continue to support the striking miners. Secondly, 
by developing some organization In the mining camps which will assure to the 
employees the opportunity for collective bargaining, for chsy and constant 
conferences with reference to any matters of difference or grievance which 
may come up, and any other advantages which may be derived from menilter- 
ship In the union. When w'e had our first conference at my house, you reniem- 
l)er we dlscusse<l this matter and developed certain points which such an 
organization would Include. I am wondering wtiether yon can take the time 
to dicta! e, at your convenience, an outline of such an organization and send It 
to me for consideration. I tiilnk we all na.’ognized in the conference above 
referred to the many difficulties in tlie way of de>ising such a plan; at the 
same time, there were certain points wliich we agreed upon as essential. An 
outline covering these essentials and as fully developed as your experience and 
present thought might make possll)le Is what I have In mind. Tlie purpose of 
this outline would be to provide a basis for our further consideration of the 
subject and for our discussion of It with the officers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. While I recognize that after yotp- studit'S have progres.sed you will 
feel yourself much better fitted to outline such an organization, on the other 
hand, it seems to me that a stei> of this klial is going to be the next nmve. This 
Is onl.v my personal opinion. I have not talked with my colleagues or with 
any of tlie officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. aisiut It. 

I understand that you are alauit to start on your western trip and that your 
time is fully occupied. I shall not expect a carefully studied or carefully 
rounded plan—simply a rough outline of tliose points wliich may occur to you, 
without extended thought but more as a result of your past experience with 
questions of tills kind. I shall be In New York for the next 10 days or 2 weeks 
and shall be glad to hear from you at my office address. The accompanying 
eiUtorial from the New York Times of July 30 is along the line of my suggestion. 

Very cordially, 

J. "D. IL, Jk. 


Hon. W. L. M.vi'KKNziE Kino, 

4 Vrunye Hoad, Toronto, Canada. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department, t. M. Bowers, 

chalrmsD.l 

August 10, 1014. 

Peak Mr. RoeKEFEt,T,EK : Mr. Wellwrn has shown me your letter of recent 
date in regard to our taking up the question of organizing a board to consider 
grievances of our miners. 

I have also read tlie copy of Blr. King’s letter to yon In regard to the same 
matter, but I will not discuss that, as Mr. Welborn will doubtless take that up 
and reply to it him.self. 

I, however, want to state some reasons why this matter should not be taken 
up at the present time. 

As you know, there Is not now, nor has there been since the present manage¬ 
ment assumed control in 1907, luiy disagreement between our company and Its 
miners. 

The strike was not entered into or called by or approved of by our miners 
lint vigorously opposed by them, including the few labor-union miners long in 
our employ. , , 

This strike does not have In It a single feature usual In coal strikes. The 
word “satisfaction” could have been put over the entrance to every one of 
our mines. 

Tlie sltuatkm was unique and entirely different from wdlnary labor troubles. 
In one and the most Important one. In the history of coal strikes, that it was 
forced upon an nuwllltng body of men hy an organization that the men was 
not In favor of and would not affllate with, because they were satisfied and 
wanted to continue tlie pleasant relations with the company, both the miners 
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and the company being prosperous and no differences existed, therefore no 
board to take up grievances was required or such machinery necessary. 

For us to take steps at the moment to form such a board would be regarded 
by the public ns an admission on our part that some such committee or board 
was lacking prior to the strike and might perhaps have prevented It. 

To form such a board now would discount every utterance we have made and 
In.ststed upon, that there were no differences whatever and the strike was not 
forced because of any grievances or differences. 

The United Mine Workers of America could and would justly charge us with 
Inconsistency and that we were forced to side-step and at last compelled to 
admit their repeated charges that the miners had no way to reach the managers 
with their grievances. 

We have known for some time that If we would agree to a joint committee of 
miners and operators being formed the strike would be called off and without 
recognition of the union being mentioned. Such a scheme was no longer ago 
than yesterday passed by the strike leaders here and submitted to the Inter¬ 
national committee at Indianapolis, who meet there Monday next, who. In turn, 
are expected to submit it through Mr. Davies, one of the investigating com¬ 
mittee. to the operators. 

This trick they know would be a recognition of the union and they would 
shout It over the world that they had won the strike and our men set upon by 
a horde of organizers and run Into the union and followed In a year or two 
with a strike and the open shop would be shut. 

I.ater on and after the strike Is off, or worn out. the writer would favor and 
take an active part in joint conferences directly with our miners and undertake 
to form a sclieme or plan that would give the miners a representative to whom 
they could go with any matter that they thought should be adjusted. I mean a 
board that would have a much wider field tium Investigating grievances and 
adjusting quarrels, but who would undertake to prevent quarrels—to suggest 
ways and means for the betterment of the miners in many ways and help solve 
the perjdexing social conditions and a general uplift board, so to speak. 

There has been some cause for complaint, I think. In some coal companies 
because of the Inability of miners to reach the officers higher up with their 
real or fancied complaints, but this has not been shown to be the ca.se In the 
C. F. & I. Co. To reme<ly this would be one of the good features that a hoard 
would be expected to develop; they would be the “ml.sslng link” between the 
miner and the managers. 

At the pro)ier time the writer will give his cordial support and will take an 
active part in formulating such a scheme and help to make It valuable to both 
the miners and the company alike not only to forestall trouble, but to bring 
about better feelings and conditions for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

To take this up at the moment would be most unwl.se, in my opinion, from 
every viewpoint. I feel certain other operators would balk; the socialistic 
papers would charge us with dodging and hiding behind this eleventh-hour 
scheme to save our faces. The union leaders would use It as a club to drive us 


into some other corner. 

Our rugged stand has won us every foot we have gained, and we know that 
the organization Is bankrupt In this field, while the big men In the union are at 
swords’ points because of their failure here. i3o to move an Inch from our 
stand at the time that defeat seems certain for the enemy would be decidedly 
unwise, in my opinion. 

The political gang at Washington are at their wits’ end to find some way to 
get out of the pit they help these leaders to dig, so we are encouraged to stick 
to the job till we win. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowebs. 


Mr. JoJiN D. RocKEFELtEB, Jr., Xcw York. 


SKETCH OF MB. DAVID GBIFFITHS’S ACTIVITIES. 

David Griffiths was born at Gly-Heath, AVales, February 1, 185®. Be took 
up coal mining In his native country when 9 years of age. He came 'ff# the 
Vfnlted States In 1882 and almost Immediately to Colorado. He entered the 
coal mines of the State ns a miner, has filled the positions of fire boss, mine 
boss, mine superintendent, and was State coal-mine Inspector from 1895 to 
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1809. He took the examination for State mine Inspector twice, receiving the 
highest markings ever given anyone In the State, being 99.7 per cent and 99.6 
per cent. Mr. Griffith’s ready-hand knowledge of the geology of coal deposits In 
the United States Is equal to that of anyone In the West. He has always taken 
a lively Interest In the welfare of his workmen, showing the keenest apprecia¬ 
tion of the problems affecting their welfare. He is peculiarly fltte<l for the 
work which he Is now undertaking, not only because of his broad knowledge of 
the coal-mlnlng industry, but on account of the unequaled confldenc*e reposed 
in him, not by the coal miners alone, but by others actively engaged In the coal¬ 
mining Industry. 


26 Bboadwat, 

New York, October 3, 19J4- 

Deab Mb. Welbobn : I Inclose a proof of the Atkinson report, which is about 
to be Issued by the Federal Council of Churches. I have received a notice from 
the secretary of the council that the proof Is being sent to about a dozen persons 
representing the public and both sides of the controversy in order to give them 
an opportunity to criticize the report. I have been told, however, that no gen¬ 
eral comments will be printed, but only evidence submitted In opposition to 
statements made in the report, such evidence to be Incorporated In an upi)endlx. 

I have rend the report so far as it relates to the Colorado situation and am 
Impressed with its extreme feebleness. It adds absolutely nothing to the discus¬ 
sion, and Its only statetnents unfavorable to the operators are assertions either 
wholly unsupported or inadequately supported by impressive Illustrations. 

Will you please communicate to me your decision ns to whether it will be best 
for you to take any notice of the report by correcting the more obvious mis¬ 
takes? My feeling is that it would he well to correct the more obvious mistakes 
and to ignore the hostile generalizations. 

Very likely a copy of the report has been sent directly to one or more of your 
a.ssociatea, but your iiiime was not on the list that was shown to me. Mr. Lough- 
ridge was to have a report, and will doubtless bring his c-opy to you. 

.Sincerely, yours. 


Mr. J. F. Welbobx, 

/‘resident Colorado I'lnl <C- Iron Co., Dcnrcr, Colo. 


Jkuomb D. Gbeexe. 


[The (’oloi'ado ITifl Iron c'o., penver, ('olo. .T. r. Wolborn, president.! 


OcTOBEB 28, 1914. 

My Deab Mb. Gkeenf, : I inclose herewith a brief statement in answer to some 
of the charges contained in Dr. Atkinson’s report. 

It has seemed absolutely impossible for me to flnil time to read the reiwrt 
and familiarize myself with the parts that ought to have attention from me, 
hut Mr. Fred Herrington has given It some tliought and prepared the Inclosed 
statement. 

If you think any parts should be left out, I am perfectly willing that .von 
should rewrite the statement, modifying it ns you see tit, and sign my name to It. 

I addressed it to no one, for the reason that I <lid not know to whom it would 
be sent. 

Yours, very truly. 


J. F. Welborn. 


Mr. Jerome D. Greexe, 

Itroadicuy, New York, N. 3’. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

It will require more space than is allowed me to answer the report of the" 
Rev. Atkinson on the many phases he has attempted to cover. Social and re¬ 
ligious, and even political conditions, are subjects upon which honest minds may 
differ. I shall therefore not enter upon a minute discussion of these phases, 
but submit to your readers a simple statement of facts which, to my mind, shows 
that “ right conditions of labor ” have existed and do exist in our mines. While 
we make no pretensions to perfect conditions, yet the fact that a great majority 
of our miners remained at work, a great many have returnetl to work during 
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tbfr pest jteer, oad mere epfdleatiens ere new betas made for week by our 
ftner ec^eyees then we bave empteyraeot fer arguee streosty and convtae* 
li%^ tbat as between the great body of oor empk^era^ and eozsejtvws ^eee i» mot 
DOW and nerer has been any serious eoatror<»^. htoreorer, the «iiciimattDees 
that a number at our employees left our serviee tbcougbi fear» w for other 
reasons, asd^ went Into otlier fields am) have returned to us, bears true witness 
to the claim that we luire mode—that our wages and our conditions of ramp Ufe 
ore e^ual to, if not better, than those in any otter districts in this country. 

Bev. Atkinson, under the head of “ Concerniug wages,” says: “ It would be 
unwise to attempt to express my definite Judgment as to whether the coidentloos 
of the miners or those of tlie operators are correct ”; and under the titie of 
“ Conclusions,” subhead, “ Concerning welfare woi-k ”: “ No amount of weifai-e 
work, however admirable it may be in and of itself, will take the place of fair 
wages and right conditions,” 

This company has not labeled its efforts in behalf of its miners as welfare 
work, nor d^gnsted such efforts by any other phllaiithroidc term. It k«s diaie 
much, however, in practice toward giving its employees comtortabie and teBlthy 
cteditlons, as well as good wages. As I have heretofore expressed myself, I be¬ 
lieve that the company could have done less in this resiiect and given the sub¬ 
ject more pubUeity and met with greater favor in pobiie opinion. There is one 
(piestlon, however, Inferentialiy stated in the above quotation, that 1 can not 
permit to go uucUallenged, mimeiy. that the earnings of our men are not exactly 
as we have from time to time puhlisbetl and quoted. This is a matta: of siuipte 
calculation firom our books and records, and not a matter of Judgment. Two 
committees, acting Indepeudently, one appointed by the Press Association, of 
Colorado, and the other by the governor of the State of Colorado, examined the 
books and accounts of the companies, and reported that the statements put 
forth by the companies were correct. This Infm-matlon was avidlable to Kev. 
Atkinson. Tlie report of the governor's committee is found at psige 2687, Hear¬ 
ings of Congres-slonal Committee. Tiie Rou.se pay roll of tlie Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. was one which was made the subject of imrch comment. The gov¬ 
ernor’s auditors reported in the following language: 

“By request, we made a careful examination of the pay roll for ilie Rouse 
mine for August, 1913, and found the same to agree absolotely with the pub¬ 
lished pay roll.” 

w The statement of earnings of James Fyler for August, 1913, shows l.oO de¬ 
ducted under heading of “ Drafts.” This was an advance on his wages before 
pay day. 

Rev.’ Atkinson says: “The coal companies are deterniined that their men 
shall not be organized.” Organization, or “ recognition of tlie union,” has been 
the issue and, practically, the sole Issue in the strike, but it has been between 
tte U. M. W. of A. and the companies, and not between the companies and their 
employees. Indeed, our present employees, in a great majority, are ontsiioken 
against that organization. We admit that, in so far as It Is proper, we wlH not 
permit that organlssatkm to unionize onr employees against their will by the 
use of the gum and the torch, the arguments employed in this strike. 

So many matters have been touched ujiou by the Rev. Atkinson that have been 
answered by ns in other publications, tliat we take the liberty of Indosing you 
oar letters to tte President of the United States, and onr pamphlet of the facts 
coneemtng the strike, which, we thftik, fiilly answers most of the phases touchel 
upon by the report. In addition, we would respectfully refer you to an iirtlde 
on the subject, prepared by Dr. Berle. appearing In the October number of 
Blbliotheco Sacra, and one by Prof. Sellgman in Leslie’s Weekly. 

Yours, truly. 


J. F. Wbxbob.n. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, prealdent.] 

^ Decembeb 11,1914, 

■ ' My Dsjta Mb. RocKEtEELEB: Tbe feeling of satfs&etion cm the part of all of 
na over tbe calilng off of the strike is by no means smalL 
It ia nufortunate that trade conditions make k Impossibie fm* us to reemploy 
in the tear fnture, if at any ttaae during this season, aH of our formn employees 
vAo bave not participated la the vloletKe agahmt ttese who have lematned at 
work. 

Oat e< the 22 ndoes that nader Dormat eoaditlons and for tmo^ yenra have 
.winded atea&ly during the faR and winter, we have only 16 now ha o(iavittoa. 
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These 16 properties are working 4,000 men, or about the same number as they 
employed before the strike. This force represents approximately 70 per cent of 
the nnmter employed at our 22 mines before the strike nras called. Because of 
ll^t business we are unable to keep the 15 mines working steadily. 

The shifting about that is coiumou among conl-nilne workmen will make it 
possible to reemploy a few of the old men from time to time, and we will strain 
a point to give employment to those who.se needs are most pressing. 

Our mine superintendents have been Instructed to keep a complete record of 
applicants for work, taking Into account the extent of their families and others 
dependent nimn them, and prefei’ence will be given to those whose employment 
will result In the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Testerday three of our former employees applied at tlie Bouse mine for work, 
and although every working place In the mine was full, the snpevintendenf de¬ 
voted most of his day to rearranging his forces so as to start these men to 
work. 

The future must be very discouraging to tlie strikers who ha\e remained in 
the State and have now been set adrift at a lime wlnni most of the winter Is 
before them, and when the prospect for emiiloyment is so poor. 

It Is hardly probable that relief by the labor org.iuisation will t)e eontiuued 
for any considerable length of time, If at all, even to the most needy. And If 
those who have willingly accepted the teachings of lawlessness and defiance of 
the rights of others, together with men who ne\er worke<l In our proia-rties and 
who were brought in here for the purimse of engaging in the violence, remain, 
they may wreak their vengeance. If opportunity offers, on the men whose only 
offense has been tliat they have reniainetl at work. 

I don’t mean to paint a gloomy outlook; but I can not believe tliat the strike 
leaders who have directed the vicious lawlessness, and their willing followers, 
will change In spirit merely through the calling off of the strike. 

We have been having a seasonable winter for a few days, and If It contlmies 
very long It will stimulate the coal trade. Yet the dullness in the steel busi¬ 
ness, which has cause<l a reduction of about 50.000 tons per mouth in our use 
of coal at the ste<‘l plant, and the greatly reduced consumption of locomotive 
coal by rallrosids. will. I fear, make it impossible for us to reoiien any more 
mines this season. 

Yours, very truly. 


3. F. Welbobs. 


Mr. John 1>. ItocKr.Fi Li.ra, Jr.. 

New York, V. V. 


2(> BSOiUW.VY, 

jYcip York, December IS, tSU- 


Deab Mb. Wkxbobn ; Your letter of December 11 Is received. In view of the 
great loss which has been suffered by the State of Colorado, the miners, the 
unions, and the operators, it Ls a source of profound gratitlcntion to all In¬ 
volved that the strike has been called off. At the same time we greatly deplore 
the fact that trade conditions are so slack, owing to the war and the general 
business depression, that It Is Impossible to find work for more than a few, If 
any, of our former employees at this time. We can only liope that conditions 
will change at an early date. In the meantime, your Instructions to give the 
preference to men with families and others dependent nivm them, so as to re¬ 
duce In so far as possible the hardship resulting from the lack of work. Indicate 
an earnest desire on the part of the officers of the eoraimny. cordially seconded 
by the stockholders, that tlie law-abdlng employees who went out on strike be 
given the utmost consideration. 

Very, truly, 

John D. Bockevelleb, Jr. 


Mr. J. F. WEtjroBN. 

Pre*ident Colorado Fuel «6 Iron Co.. Denver, Colo.- 


STATEMENT BY J. F. WEMOBN. 

Decembeb 17, 1M4. 

In my letter of August 20,1014, to Mr. .Tohn P. Rockefeller, jr., In cotmectlon 
with a Bt^gestlon of W. L. Mimkeifflle King, the contents of both of which have 
been made public through the hearings of the Commission on Industrial Bela- 
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tlons, I referred to plans then under consideration of providing a method (more 
systematic than heretofore in use) by which our workmen could reach the 
higher officers of the company on matters in which they were concerned. 

I made further reference to the plan In my letter of September 18, 1914, to 
ithe President. 

The selection of Mr. David Grlfilths for the extension and direction of the 
plan puts It Into systematic operation, and we are sure will meet the require¬ 
ments In the situation where representation by committee has not been re¬ 
quested. Mr. Griffiths Is peculiarly fitted for this work, over which he will 
have complete charge. The extent to which he enjoys the confidence of the men 
will make him their natural representative In any dltferenees that they may 
have with the foremen under whom they work. If he succeeds In inducing the 
men to select their own eheckwelghman, as we earnestly hope he will, that will 
give them another representative. 


Tjie Colobado Pt'KL & Ikon Co., 
Denver, Colo., December 15, 191^, 

To our employees; 

Mr. David Griffiths has been assigned to the duty of extending and directing 
the work of cooperation and general welfare among our employt'es. 

He will take up his work iminediately and spend prnotleully all of his time 
at the mines Investigating and adjusting complaints. 

.4s he Is well known to all of you, lie needs no introduction, and I know he 
will receive the active cooperation of everyone connected with the company. 

.1. F. 'Wet.uobn, President . 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,, Iienvtv, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.) 

Decemueb 18, 1914. 

My Dear Mb. Rockefeller; Since writing you on August 20, 1914, In answer 
to your letter of ,\ugust 11, with which you inclosed a copy of Mr. W. Ij. 
Slackenzie King's suggestions, we have been actively at work perfecting our 
plans to lyovide an easy means by wliich our employees could present their sug¬ 
gestions or grievances, if tliey had any, to officers of the company wlio would see 
that they received proper consideration. 

Now, that tlio strike is over and the chance for misinterprotarlon of our 
motive Is to some extent removed, we are putting into systematic operation the 
plan embodying the results of our experience, and Mr. King's sugge.stlons as far 
as seemed practicable. 

As will be noticetl by the circulars Inclosed, tlie plan Is designated ns the work 
of cooperation and general welfare, and Inis betm placed under the direction 
of Mr. David Griffiths, a man peculiarly fitted for the work. 

Through our Investigation among tiie c.'imps, ue liave found that general 
satisfaction still exists and that there is no demand, and apparently no desire, 
on the part of the men that they should have what Is termed a grievance 
committee. 

Occasionally some man will say that the doctor has not treated him right. 
Another will have some complaint of the treatment at the store. And some 
will think that tliey sliould have better working places in the mines. But these 
are nothing more than Isolated cases, and tlie sentiment of the men seems,to me 
that they do not want a committee for whose activities In handling complaints 
tliey would have to pay (according to general practice) a larger figure than 
the same men would earn while at work about the mines. They are, also. In 
the main, opposed to paying the small sum that would be necessary In order 
to provide their own checkwelghmen. 

f Three workmen have been In my office in the last few weeks. One of them, 
a miner, came to ask me if we avouUI provide a place In wlilch to keep an auto- 
■jnoblle that he liad bought. The other two had been called before the Commis¬ 
sion on Industrial Relations by a special agent of that commission, and after 
testifying, came of their own volition, and not by request, to '.see me. 

^ All these men took occasion to say, without questioning, that they were earn¬ 
ing good wages and were satlslietl with their condition. 

One of them who was quite talkative volunteered the information that if he 
had a complaint and the superintendent would not adjust It he would go to the 
officer next In authority, and finally to me If he did not secure satisfaction 
earlier. I assure<l him that he should do Just as he said he would. 
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All of these men said they did not want a checkwelghman; that they felt 
they were receiving full credit for the coal they mined; and tliey did not want 
to pay BO cents or $1 per month to employ a man of their own. 

I am referring to these lastances for the reason that they fairly represent 
the character of discussions that, in the main, take place between the workmen 
and the department officers of the company visiting the mines. 

From another man, an Italian, I received a complaint not long ago of unfair 
treatment. The investigation of tills complaint developed the fact that the 
man had worked in three different places within the past few months, and 
made four distinct complaints about his working conditions. The places about 
which he complained were readily taken by others, who made very good wages 
in tliem. This man’s last complaint was made about a working place in our 
Morley mine. By some rearrangement in an effort to satisfy him, the division 
superintendent, together with the mine superintendent and the underground 
foreman, found two other places in either one of which they would allow him 
to work—giving him Ills choice of the tliree. All were good places and all 
anxiously sought by other workmen, but this man declined to take either or to 
remain at the mine. The facts are that he was a chronic complalner and 
would probably never be satisfied in any place. 

This instance is mentioned to show the extent to which our sui)erlntendenta 
go at a time when workmen are most plantiful to satisfy the men in our employ. 

Those cases, with a few others that have come under my personal observation, 
and the reports from four or five of our men in the fuel department, working 
In a general capacity that gives them access to all the mines, convince me that 
the plans consummated, which will be under the personal direction of Mr. 
Orlfflth.s, will more than meet the requirements of the men, and when fully 
placed before the public ought to satisfy it. 

If anyone can Induce our workmen to select checkweighmen, Mr. Griffiths 
Is that man; and if he succeeds in this purpose, which we earnestly hope he 
will, their checkweighmen will be the natural personal ropre.sentatives of the 
other workmen. Mr. Griffiths will himself be their representative in any differ¬ 
ences that arise between the workmen and either the superintendent, the doc¬ 
tor, or the store. He Is probably better known to coal miners in the State 
than any other man and enjoys their confidence to a degree not equale<l by 
that of any other man in the State. He has always bwn the friend of the 
mine workers, and will stand out for them and their interests. At the same 
time, he will usually be able to correct the impression of the worker whose 
grievance is only imaginary. 

We are establishing clubhouses at several of the camps, not only at places 
timt have heretofore had saloons but at many other mines. We are providing, 
and to some extimt etiuipplng, tlu‘ club l)uildlngs. The men will form their 
own club organization at each camp and operate it with men of their own se¬ 
lection. 

Knowing your deep interest in the work here outlined and being uncertain 
ns to when I will be able to see you, I lane written jou at some length. After 
the work In its present form is more actively under way I shall take the first 
epportunity of discussing it with you and your associates. 

Yours, very trul,\’. 


.1. F. Wklbobn. 


Mr. JOH.v D. ItocKEFET.rF.n, .Tr., 

26 lirottilivny, .Vc,r Yorl;, N. I’. 


Decembeb 30, 1914. 

Deas Mk. Welborn- : It was a great pleasure to us that Mr. Herrington was 
able to stay in New York for some days. I thoroughly enjoyed coming to know 
him more Intimately and the opportunity for a number of leisurely talks with 
reference to Colorado Interests. At ray request, he will tell you more fully than 
I could write of a number of things which we talked over. 

I am inclosing for your information copy of a letter prepared by the com¬ 
mission, of which Mr' Low Is chairman, appointed by the President to help 
bring about, if possible, better relations between the coal operators and the 
coal miners of Colorado, which letter I read to Mr. Herrington but retained to 
have copies made. Tlie commission Is dispased to send this letter to the 
president of each of the mining companies in Colorado. I have told Mr. Low 
that the spirit In which the letter la written seemed to me well calculated to 
assure the operators of the friendly and helpful disposition of the commission. 
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In One course, toRetljer with tlie other operators, you will receive this letter 
from the coinmlseion. It occurred to me titat the accompanying memorandum 
might contain points which would be suggestive to you in making your reply. 
Our feeling here Is that, the strike having been terminated, it will be the 
wish of all those connected w'ith the fuel compony to introduce as rapidly as 
may seem expetllent the various progressive steps In such a plan as your fur¬ 
ther thought will suggest, looking toward the prevention of a possible recur¬ 
rence at any time In the future of the disorder and loss on every hand which 
has resulted from the recent strike. At my request Jlr. Herrington told me 
of the tentative plan which you and he had considered, and In our several 
conferences I undertook to develop the idea with him more fully. We believe 
that the adoption of some such plan as this will be in the interest of the 
employees of the fuel company and of the stockholders; that it will reflect 
credit upon the president of the company; that it will insure the corilial and 
hearty good will of the employees; and that it will win for tlie company many 
friends, butli in tlie West an<l in tlie East, among business men and State and 
Government officials. Its adoption would only he in line «irh tlie position wltich 
you took in your letter to me of last August, written after tlie receiitt of my 
letter accompanied by certtiln suggestions of a i>lan for cooi>erutiou. I liellevo 
that after it has beoome effective it will render increasingly easy yoiir work in 
the management of the company. At tlie same time I lielieve tliat you share 
with us the desire to show all deference and courtt'sy to tlie President's coni- 
mls-sion, and our feeling tliat tlieir approval of your plans and. If necessary, 
their cooperation will lielp materially in .si'curing tlie apiu'oval not only of tlie 
adminLstratlon but of the imblic at large. 

Very sincerely, 

.ToHX r>. ItuCKBFEIXICK, Jb. 

Mr. J. F. AVeuiokn, 

Presidait Coloiodo Furl i£ Iron Co., Denrcr, Coin. 


[TelPsrHDl.] 

I>ENVEB, (,'oLO., December 2), IHI'i. 

John D. ItocKEFEctEn, Jr., 

26 Broadicay, New York Citii: 

Press reports of distress among faniilies of strikers iiriKtIcally without 
foundation, both as to their condition and niinilier of tliildreii in families. 
Thorough canvass maile of southern Colorado sliows hut lo families in Lud¬ 
low, none of wlilch are in want. Smaller niinihers in other tent colonies. 
Small number at points other than Ludlow were short of slioos and clotlilng. and 
their wants stipplied by coal companies for whom tieads of families formerly 
worked. Superintendents and store managers al our idle mini's wliere former 
employees are living have bmi Instructed to see (hat no suffering occurs. At 
Starkvllle no workingmen are ilving In tlieir own houses, and have l>een given 
permission to mine coni for their wants. In aeeordanre with our usual eiistom, 
we hove distributed presents of candy and other articles to all children in our 
camps, numbering aliout 3,tl00, w'Wcti include tlio'ie of former strlkei-s. 

J. F. WEUinsN. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. .t. F. Welborn, president.] 

Apsil 5, 1915. 

Mt Deab Mb. IloCKEFEr.r.Eii ; On Marcli 1 Mr. Ileydt wrote me asking that 
certain information regarding the Colorado Industrial Co. and tlie Colorado 
Supply Co. be furnished In order that you miglit be aWe to answer questions 
with respect to these companies asked by the Commission on Industrial Re- 

The Colorado Industrial Co. was organized In Angust, 1904, In connection 
with the refinancing of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. Its capital stock of 
^,000 was owned entirely by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Its property con¬ 
sisted of coal lands, Iron lands, and stocks and bonds of the Colorado & Wyo¬ 
ming Hallway Co. and the Crystal River Railroad Co., the railroads associated 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. _ , , 

In June, 1013, tlie Colorado Industrtal Co. was merged with the Colorado 
Fuel ft Iron Co. and oea.sed Its corporate exlstenre. 

The Colwado Suiqily Co. is engaged In general merdiandlslng business, hav¬ 
ing wholesale and retail stores la Pueblo and Trinidad and retail stores at 
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mining camps df tbe C. F. & I. Co. Its autliorizecl capital is $1,000,000, of 
which $670,000 is outstanding. None of the stock was ever owneil by the Colo¬ 
rado Industrial Co. All of it is and has for some years been owned by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. P. Wklbobn. 

Mr. JoBN I>. IloCKEfEU-EE, .Tr., 

Hew York, N. T, 


BOCKEFELLEB, TB., EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

The RoxBOROfcn, 

Ottawa, August S, 1914. 

Deab Mb. UocKEFEi.ijeR : .\s statoil in my wire to you, I did not receive your 
letter of Augu.st 1 until the late mail on Thur.sday, the 4th. The announcement 
of the declaration of war between Brit.aln and Germany came a few hours later. 
Pressing duties arising out of this exceptional circumstance made it impossible 
for me to get off a letter to you yesterday, as I laid hoped, and may necessitate 
this letter being less in detail than I .sliould like. However, please do not hesi¬ 
tate to write or wire me on any i«)liit and do not hesitate to suggest my coming 
to New York to see you if you shouid desire this. I sbail lie quite frank In 
stating if it is impossible to get away for 48 hours. Just now I am with Sir 
Wilfrid most of tlie time, as tills seems to afford an opportunity of sm-vtce 
greater than any other which it is possible for me to hojx! to render in the 
Iiresent crisis. 

The western trip has lieen called off owing to tlie war, and, as you may have 
noticetl, tlie Canadian I’arliament has been culled for a special session to open 
a week from Tuesday. It is hardly probable that this .session will last any 
length of time, but while it is on and until there Is something decisive in tlie 
European situation I almost feel that I owe it to my country to stay here and be 
available in contingencies that may ari.se. Under these circumstances I am 
inclined at this time of writing to feel that notwitlistandlng the cancellation of 
the western trip you will think I am taking the right course if I hold to the 
original intention of not giving my time wholly to the work of the foundation 
until about October 1, os originally planned. On the otlier hand, the cancella¬ 
tion of the western trip makes pos.sible an earlier announcement of my asso¬ 
ciation with tlie foundation, if any useful purpose might he served by this. If 
in the Interests of the foundation it would seem desiralile to make the announce¬ 
ment in the near future, I should be glad to confer with Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Murphy, or yourself as to the time and form In which it could best be made, 
having regard to the work itself. 

Coming to the tiolorado situation, I agree with you in believing it to be 
extremely unlikely that the United Mine Workers of .America will call off the 
strike. They might be willing to drop ojien active support by degrees, but I 
am inclined to tltink that where recognition has been the principle for wldch 
they have been fighting they will not openly abandon the struggle with anything 
short of what they may be able to construe as such. 

It may be, however, that organized lalior in the United States will realize the 
opportunities and handicaps likely to come to certain industries through the 
changed conditions of Europe and will be prepared to cease bostllitles where 
industrial strife at present exists in order tliat on the one hand labor may reap 
with capital a fuller measure of the harvest or, in Industries that may be differ¬ 
ently affected, protect Itself against consequences that are certain to arise. 
I fear that the view likely to be taken by some of the leaders maj' at the outset 
be tlie shortsighted one of endeavoring to persuade their followers that the 
opportunities which may come to American capital through the crippled condi¬ 
tion of industries elsetvhere will induce a recognition which tinder less favor¬ 
able circumstances might not be grantetl. This is almost c'ertain to be the 
immediate effect, and I think you are wise, therefore, in dismissing altogether 
from your mind the possibility of the Unltetl Mine Workers calling off the 
present strike, even if, under any circumstances short of recognition, they would 
be likrfy so to do. It will not be very long, however, before the inevitable 
effects of the Bunipean war on American labor conditions are certain to make 
themselves felt, both because of the scarcity of capital available for Investment 
and the crippled condition of Industry on the other side, and once this becomes 
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apparent the unions will have to revise considerably some of their present 
policies. , , ^ 

Having regard to the more cordial relations between labor and capital, which 
It Is hoped the foundation may be able to effect, It would be fortunate, Indeed, 
if you could, out of the changed conditions which this European war Is certain 
to produce, find a menus of restoring Industrial peace In the United States In 
Industries, such as coal and fuel, where there Is a certainty of a direct bearing. 
It may be that among those who are embarrassing the situation In Colorado 
there are many foreigners who may feel compelled to return to Europe, and 
that may prove an immediate factor of Importance. Looking at the ultimate 
rather than the Immediate effect, there Is, speaking generally, going to be a 
large amount of unemployment as a consequence of this war, and once the war 
Is over thousands of men and their families In the Old World are going to seek 
future emplovment here In the New. In certain Industries it is going to be easy 
for employers to find all the labor they desire, and unions will be confronted with 
a new problem. Hecognitlon, simply for the sake of recognition. Is going to be 
seen to be less pressing as an Immediate end than that of maintaining stand¬ 
ards already existing, and may rightly come to regard as their friends and 
fllles companies and corporations large enough and fair enough to desire to 
maintain these standards of their own accord. For the unions to take a differ¬ 
ent view will certainly mean to lose the substance of fair conditions while wast¬ 
ing resotirces in fighting for the shadow of recognition. Here, It seems to me, 
lies a possible avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions In 
Colorado. 

The possibilities here set forth might be pointed out by employers In a per¬ 
fectly frank and open manner. It might l)e said with equal frankness that 
were it desired to profit by such a situation, employers may seek later to 
enforce individual agreements with all men desiring to enter their employ; 
may even consider, as some doubtless will, altering conditions of employment 
to their supposed Immediate advantage. Between the extreme of Individual 
agreements on the one side, and an agreement involving recognition of unions 
of national and International character on the other, lies the straight acceptance 
of the principle of collective btirgainlng between capital and labor immediately 
concerned in anv certain industry or gianip of imlustrles, and the construction 
of maehinerv which will afford opportuidty of easy and constant conference 
between employers and employed with reference to matters of concern to both, 
such machinery to he avowedly constructed as a means on the one hand of 
preventing labor from being exploited, and on the other, of Insuring that cordial 
cooperation which Is likely to further industrial efflclency. 

Granting the acceptance of the principle outlined, the machinery to be de¬ 
vised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity with a minimum 
of Interference in all that pertains to conditions of eanployment. By this I 
mean that the hope of establislnng confidence between employers and employed 
will He more in a known willingness on the ]>art of each to confer frankly with 
the other than in anything else. Similarly, the avoidance of friction, likely to 
lead to subsequent strife. Is likely to be minimized by agencies which will dls- 
clo.se the existence of irritation and its cause at or near inception; trouble most 
frequently follows where 111 feeling Is allowed to develop, unknown or unheetled. 

A board, on which both employers and employed are represente<l, and before 
which at statetl intervals questions affecting conditions of employment can be 
discussed and grievances examined, would appear to constitute the necessary 
basis of such machinery. The size of this board, and whether there should 
be one or many .such boards, would depend upon the numbers employed and 
the nature of the industry, and whether or not the work la carried on In one 
or several localities. Where, for example, there are different mines, or refining 
plants as well as mines. It might be that boards pertaining to each Individual 
concern might be combined with a provision for reference to a Joint board 
covering the whole Industry, or group of Industries, to which matters not settled 
by smaller boards might be taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

In determining the character of representation on such boards, broadly 
speaking, a line might be drawn between those who are “ paid salaries ” on the 
one hand, and those who “earn wages” on the other. This Is very rough and 
very general, for there are In some Industries a class of petty bosses whose 
interests may appear to Identify them more closely with wage earnera than 
with salaried officials, but, broadly speaking, men who have authority to give 
orders and to direct operations fall Into the salaried class, while men who 
have no authority to direct others, and whose own work Is subject wholly to 
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direction, fall Into the category of wage earners. The selection of representa¬ 
tives on such boards should hie made at a meeting or meetings of employees 
called expressly for the purpose. It might be left optional for the employees 
to say whether they desired a permanent form of organization of which their 
representatives on a board would be the officers, or whether they would prefer 
the selection of individuals at stated periods, without reference to any perma¬ 
nent form of organization. It could also be left optional with the workers 
themselves to say whether they wished to allow representatives so chosen a 
salary in payment of their services, or whether such services would have to be 
voluntary. A company might, with propriety, offer to provide a place of meet¬ 
ing for the boards, and possibly go the length of supplying the employees with 
permanent office accommodation for their representative.s, leaving It, however, 
to the employees themselves to provide whatever ndght be necessary in the 
way of salaries and expenses in the keeping up of such offices. 

It would not appear desirable at the outset that these boards should have 
anything to do with benefit features. They should not be framed with a view 
of restricting through possible benefits the liberty of any man as respects the 
continuance of his ejnployment, but should aim primarily at affording a guar¬ 
anty of fair play in determining. In the first instance, the conditions under 
which men would be obliged to work and the renumeratlon to be paid, and 
secondly, the carrying out of these conditions In a spirit of fair play. 

One thing to be especially aimed at In the construction of such boards would 
be the making virtually certain of the possibility of grievances or conditions 
complained of being made known to and subject to the review of persons In 
authority over and above the parties Immediately concerned, where the parties 
fail to adjust these differences between themselves; this to be carried even to 
the point that directors, if need be, should have, where the numbers to be 
affected are likely to Justify it, a knowledge of the situation and power to pass 
upon it. This feature will probably not appeal to pit bosses and managers who 
may desire absolute autborlt.v. tin the other hand, I am convinced It should 
be possible to so frame a constitution for these bo.ords that the possibility of 
this review would in no way interfere with di.seipline, hut would be a material 
assistance rather than a handicap to those who are charged with responsibility. 

What might be exi)ected of boards id’ this kind would be that entployees be¬ 
fore taking up any fpiestlon with the officers of the company would try to adjust 
or settle it among themselves. Failing adjustment In this manner, differences 
and difficulties would be presented to the officers of the company, not by the 
individuals Immediately affected, but by the duly constituted representatives 
chosen to safeguard the inti rests of all. Having had a preliminary sifting in 
this manner, csises could be brought before a committee of tlie board or before 
tlie whole board in atiy one industry for adjustment. If It should be fotind that 
an individual board could not definitely determine a nialtor of importance, there 
might be brought a further appeal on stated conditions to a board chosen to 
represent the Imlnstry as a wlwle, or a group of allied Induslries, the puriioses 
here being to get away, to a degree, for purposes of adjiislment, from the 
parties Immediately concerned, hut not wholly away from parties likely to be 
idtimately affected. This would make it an es.sentlal that all members of such 
boards, excepting, possibly, persons chosen as etiairmen, referees, or umpires, 
should be persons actually omployed In the industry or cmmectod with It in 
some way, not persons chosen from outside. It should be possible, however, for 
workmen to select one or more of their mimber, who could give their entire 
time to acting In a representative capacity, and pay them a salary pending their 
acting In such capacity. 

I think, in a very rough way, this covers the points mentioned in our con¬ 
versation. I really hesitate to send this letter In such rough outline and with¬ 
out care In preparation. I believe .so strongly in never advising in regard to any 
situation until one has made oneself familiar with all its phases that I feel I 
am running a great risk in even setting forth what this letter contains, as there 
may be conditions or reasoas which will render its suggestions wholly Inappll- 
oable to some of the industries with reference to which consideration Is In¬ 
vited. I should mention, too, that in the course of the present dictation I have 
lieen subject to constant interruptions, and, in fact, have had to pick up this 
letter and drop it halt a dozen times betore reaching this point, all of which Is 
most unsatisfactory In a matter so Important. I understand, however, from 
your letter that for the moment you are agreenble to accepting a very rough 
outline, the purpose being mainly that of enabling persons Immediately con¬ 
cerned with the Industries to consider pos.slbllltlC’s and limitations of the sug- 
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gestlons made, in order that these may be taken account of In the working out 
of some definite plan when the same may come up for consideration. 

With this understanding I am agreeable to letting this letter go forward. 
Without it 1 should hesitate, without opportunity of mature conslderatioDp to 
attempt to give concrete expression to views which are clear in my own mind, 
but which, without knowledge of the conditions to which they are to apply, I 
find the greatest difficulty in seeking to convey. 

Yours, sincerely, 

W. L. Mackenzie Kino. 


John D. IIocke>*elleb, Jr., E^., 

The Rockefeller FoundatioHj 26 Broadicay, AV?r York, 


g.—I might mention that the best address to which to write or telegraph 
me is The Roxborougli, Ottawa, this being my place of residence. The Toronto 
address, 4 Grange Houd, is that of my father’s residence, at which 1 stay when¬ 
ever in Toronto. 


BOCKEFEILEE, JE., EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

The Colorado Fuel <£• Iron Co,'—Comhi)icd income account for 11 ycars^ July 1, 
1902, to June 30, 1913, 


Gross Gamings from operations.. 

As per annual reports. 

Ada from operations ol C. 
1903-JuIy 1,1904. 


.$227,610,349.87 

1. Co. properties Nov, 12, 

. .. 3,225,651.20 


$2.)0,83'),001.07 


Per cent, 

100.000 


Operatbig and miseellaneoiis e.vpenses 

wage^... ;. 

Expenses. 

Net eamlnw. 

Peductions from net earnings, taxes. 

Net corpwate income. 


. 203,606,374.02 

HM, 756,000.60 . 

116,856, 371.02 . 


2.5,229,630.03 
1,990,687.19 


23,238,942.80 


89.070 
38.447 
50.623 


10.930 

.862 


10.068 


Deductions from net corporate Income: 

Intweston bonds. 

interest received on securities owneil 


Less interest and exchange rGcei\ cd 


20.411,529.13 
4, Ail, 148.63 


16,080,380.51 
796,989.71 


Surplus alter fixed charges and taxes. 

Disposition of surplus: 

Sinidng funds. 

Kenewal of equipment. 

Dividends on preferred stock. 


1,114,023,03 

l,»)«2,929.33 

9:)0,«)00.00 


Balance credited to profit and loss. 

Add sale of Rocky Mountain Tlmlier Co. stock. 
Add previous net surplus, June 30,1902. 

Profit and loss surplus, June 30,1913. 


8.fM2 
1.876 


15,283,390.80 

7,955,653.06 


6.966 

.345 


0.621 


3.447 


3,766,952.36 


1,188,599.70 
15,000.00 
528,64a 81 


4,732,210.51 


.4v83 

.733 

.416 


1.632 


1.815 
.006 
.229 


> In addition to above waitas, there was paid to empioyees ol subsidiary companies W,5(8,000. 111. 
earn^s of said companies included in C. F. & 1. Co. earnings. 


CTJXTIHQ EXHIBIT. 


Bubk.cu of Mumcipai. Research, 

A^eic York-, January 2S, 1915. 


Hon. Frank Walsh, 

Chairman Indnttrial Relatioiu Commission, Hew York City. 

Pear .Sir : I send you herewith reitort ‘ of the Denver survey, which deals 
with Judge Lindsey’s court 


'The Hwort on a Survej of the Department o( Finance and Sundry Commlaalona sail 
Offlcea tJotlinder Departmental Jurisdiction, etc., prepared, lor the Colorado Taxpayers 
Protective League by the Bureau of Municipal Research, hew York, August, 1014, WM 
submitted in printed form. 
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Let me say that It la the Invariable practice ot the bureau of municipal 
research to submit to tlie chief official of any department Into which It Inquires 
the draft of Its report before It is sliown to anybody else. This practice was 
followed with Ju(^ Lindsey. He was In New York, and lie and his wife 
lunched at the City Club with one of the bureau staff. The report was read 
to him at the luncheon and he pronounced it “ very fair.” As he made no 
further comments upon It, it was published ns read to him. 

I Inclose also copy of a letter wxitten by the judge to one of our staff who 
was working In Denver while the investigation was going on. It certainiy 
does not read like the letter of a persecuted man. 

Very truly, yours, 

R. Fultos Cuttiso. 


jf-iY 8, 1911. 

Mr. C. J. Dribcoli, 

Cere Bureau of Municipal Research, Xew York City, R. r. 

My Dear Driscoll; I hope, my dear fellow, that I am not terrorixing you 
by the Inclosed statements. I know, after your experiences in Denver, you are 
beyond any such possibility, but after our very delightful and interesting visits 
ami conference tlie nlglit before you left tlie city, I concluded to<lay that 
certainly you would not be offended, and if I may apiieal to a somewhat 
different consideration from that of your official capacity, which I do not 
wish to Impose upon, you miglit agree it mlglit be wise for my own protection 
In view of what you must know has been tlie terrifle and bitter community 
struggle hei-e, to send you such a statement as tliat I inclose, and whlcli, I 
hope, you will continue to sliow me sucli honor nn<l courtesy as you have 
shown, to read, trusting again to a continuation of the patience you must have 
needed through your rather trying experiences here in Denver, especially so 
far as my own poor self and court are concerned. 

While I did not get to read tlie text of your report. I do want you to know 
that I appreciated more than I can tell you your kindly suggestion that you 
should make it perfectly clear tliat tlie matters you found to criticize or recom¬ 
mend or suggest would be so presented as to give tlie enemy no unjust or 
unfair handle to draw improiier inferences therefrom, especially the kipd 
that you know they are so anxious to draw, which might reflect npon my 
integrity and tiie good name that is aliout all I have left after 1.) years of 
struggle against the evils of a community life in a mmlern American city. 

I may send the copies of tlie letters referred to under separate cover. We 
are In the midst of a jury term and under a possible suggestion of yours tliat 
may automaticallv ami surely ieud to bankruptcy in tlie case of any man who 
undertakes to fight for a city. I am having an outside stenographer copy 
these letters, as I have had much of such copying done at my own exiiense. even 
though it would seem to be in line with the work timt has come here because 
of the fact that I had been fortunate or unfortunate enough to be returned to 
this court by the people 10 times within 12 years. I am sure you know that 
1 do not wish to do anything contrary to propriety or that might be offensive, 
bnt it occurred to me that I might want to send a copy of this letter to you 
to the committee to whom you retnirt. If I should, I am assuming that you 
would not object—if you do let me know; that Is, the formal letter, addressed 
to Mr Driscoll of the committee, and not, of course, tills Informal letter, ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Driscoll, whom I Imve luul such a pleasure in meeting jicrsonally 
as well as In your official capacity. 

With kindest regards and all good wishes, I .am. 

Sincerely, yours. ^ 

Wh«i will your reports be available for Inspection? 


QBESNE EZHIBIT. 

tgopplemeatary », the Dnlted States 


January 23, 1915. 

1. Complete list of the gifts made by the Hockefeller Foundation to Janttary 
15, Ifllll If quite as easy, please give the gifts up to and including January 
28, 1916. 
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Answer. A complete list Is furntslieil herewith. (See Exhibit A.) 

2. As part of Exhibit D, sent In your communication of January 7, appears 
the statement, “ The Rockefeller Foundation has determined to exert itself to 
the extent, if necessary, of millions of dollars for the relief of noncombatants 
in the various countries Involvetl.” Later, In connection with the foundation’s 
work for Belgium relief, a statement was made that, “ The Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion will bear the expense of ocean transportation of all .supplies thus fimnlshed 
to the European port most acce.sslble to Belgium.” 

(a) Has the foundation offered to pay the expense of transportation to other 
than Belgium ports? 

Answer. The foundation has thus far not committed Itself to the purchase 
of supplies for any part of Europe other than Belgium. Supplies for Belgium 
have thus far been delivered through Rotterdam. Subse<iuent to the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation's offer a'nd the actual chartering and dispatching of vessels 
in accordance therewith the international commis.sion for relief in Belgium has 
offered to reimburse the foundation for all transportation cliarges, thus making 
the foundation’s funds wholly available for the purchase of supplies. 

(/)) State the extent to which the foundation has afforded relief to other 
than Belgian .sufferers. 

Answer. Answered under (o). 

(c) Is the foundation bearing other administrative expenses? 

Answer. The foundation Is bearing the expense of mnlntainlng an ofl'ice at 10 
Bri<lge Street for the executive work necessary in connection wltli the purchase 
of supplies and the chartering and loading of vessels in cooperation with the 
Belgian relief committee of New York. .As the foundation has been relieved 
of expenses connected with transportation, tlds office will be closed on Feb¬ 
ruary 6. 

(d) Please enumerate or explain the foundation’s relations with the different 
committees of this country wliich are working for relief of noncombatants. 

Answer. The relation of the Rockefeller Foundation with other agencies for 
relief was indicated by the announcement signed Jointly by Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., as print<‘d on pages 80 and 81 of 
the printed pamphlet furnishe<l by the foundation in response to previous 
questionnaires. Since that arrangement was put into effect the American 
branch of the commission for relief In Belgium lias jicrfected an organization 
for the assembling of supplies and tlie chartering and loading of vessels so 
that any further contributions made by the Rockefeller Foundation will, if pos¬ 
sible, utilize the facilities thus provided. 

(c) Is it premature to summarize the con.sidoratlon which the foundation’s 
release of January 1 said would be given to “ other nspecis of war relief In 
Europe ” ? 

Answer. One of the duties of the war relief comml.sslon sent to Europe was 
to obtain, so far as It found possilile, a perspective view of the need In different 
parts of Europe and liie practicability of meeting that need. Thus far the 
committee’s reports have been limited to Belgium, aliliough the commission Is 
known to have visited Poland and to have conferred with vailous agencies as 
to the possibility of rendering aid in that region. 

(/) What effect has the activity of the foundation hud upon giving to war 
sufferers by private citizens? 

Answer. That the activity of the foundation In accordance with its terms of 
cooperation with the Belgian relief committee stimulated gifts from other 
sources was Indicated by the rapid Increase In money donated to the Belgian 
relief committee of New York. 

(g) Please submit copies of the reports sent to the foundation by the com- 
mi.sslon which was sent to Europe to Investigate methods of distributing, etc. 

Answer. The only report thus far received deals with conditions In Belgium. 
It treats very fully of the conditions found. Including the extent of need, the 
organization for distribution, and the methods of financing followed by the 
Belgian authorities. The report deals with International relations of such a 
character that the foundation does not feel at liberty to release the report as a 
whole, but It will be held at the dispo.sal of the Department of State. 

(ft) How many meetings has the full board of the foundation held for con¬ 
sidering war relief? 

Answer. The only meetings of the full board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
held since the beginning of the war were those of October 21,1914, and Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1014, at both of which war relief was discussed. 'The attendance at 
these meetings Is shown on page 54 of the pamphlet containing the answers to 
the questionnaires. 
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(0 How many were present at each meeting? 

Answer. It will be seen that nil of the members were present at both meet¬ 
ings, except Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr. 

(jf) How many meetings of the executive committee have been held for con¬ 
sidering war relief? 

Answer. The matter of war relief was considered at the meeting of the 
executive committee on October 21, 1914, but was the subject of constant dis¬ 
cussion among the members of the executive committee at all of Its meetings 
and between Its meetings, the whole matter being referred to the executive 
committee at the meeting of the full board on October 21 and by that committee 
to a subcommittee consisting of Jfessrs. Murphy and Greene. 

(fc) How many were present at each meeting? 

Answer. All of the members of the committee were present. 

(?) Will you submit such estimates as the foundation has' prepared ns to 
the total amount of relief which will be needed on various assumptions, as 
that the war will last two months, six months, one year? 

Answer. No such estimates have been prepare<i. 

(tn) Did negotiations between the Rockefeller Foundation and the Belgian 
relief committee Initiate with the committei! or with the foundation? 

Answer. The plan of cooperation was suggested by the secretary of the Rock¬ 
efeller Foundation for the puriwse of coordinating effort ami preventing the 
entrance of the Rockefeller Foundation into the relief work from diminishing 
the amount of aid that would be given from other sources. 

(n) What steps has the foundation, as such, taken to ascertain whether 
and In what wavs interest in war relief has affected public interest In relief 
of the needy in the United States ami attention to unemployment In the United 

Aswer. The foundation was made aware, b.v the many appeals for gifts to 
local and other domestic charities whose funds wore reducetl on account of 
prevailing conditions, of the great need for continued or enlarged donations at 
home in adtlltion to the gifts for war relief. 

(o) What are the results of such study? 

Answer. The foundation has made siiecial appropriations for local and do¬ 
mestic needs on the grounds Just stated. 

3. Regarding applications in the interest of different proposals for studying 
and improving labor conditions; 

(o) Will it be practicable to summarize for a period of five years the appli¬ 
cations received by Mr. Rockefeller perwaially before the establishment of the 
foundation In the interest of proposals for studying or improving labor condi¬ 
tions, showing number of applicants, character of work and amounts of money 
involved and the action w ith regard to it? 

Answer. No such applications apttear to have l)een received, with the single 
exception noted on page 3(5 of our pamphlet of answers to the auestlonnnires. 

(6) If application involve the training of teachers in vocational and Indus¬ 
trial Instruction, would these be taken up liy the foundation or referred to the 
General Education Board. 

Answer. Applications Involving the training of teachers in vocntionnl or in¬ 
dustrial instruction would probalily be referred to the General Education 
Board, but the projects theimselves. If important, would doubtless also find a 
place In the “chart” of Industrial relations now being prepared by Mr. King. 

(c) Will yon have preiinred. re the staffs of Mr. Rockefeller and the different 
foundations establisheil by him, a cliart which will show graphically the Inter- 
relations, e. g., trustees serving ou more tlmn one board, officers acting for 
more than one board, employees and investigators employed In common? 

Answer. The chart* reiiuested Is submitted herewith (Exhibit B). It shows 
the membership of all the boards. Tlie only officers employed by more than one 
board are those mentioned on page 31 of the answers to the questionnaires, and 

in addition two clerks. ^ 

4. Regarding the publicity matter furnished in the exhibits to your letter of 


(fl) Were copies of the releases sent to .all of the trustees In advance of issu¬ 
ance to the press? ^ *>.- 

Answer. It would not be possible to state exactly what members of the 
foundation saw and what members did not see these releases before publica¬ 
tion. The nonresident memher.s certainly did not see them, the Issue of suen 


’ Not printed. 
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material being entirely within the discretion of th^ executive otaeers. The re¬ 
leasee were prepared by joint confei'ences of members of the executive com¬ 
mittee, with collaboration of Mr. Ivy Lee. 

(6) If not, which members did not receive copies in advance of pubticatlon? 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(c) Did each member of the executive committee receive copies before pub¬ 
lication? 

Answer. Answered under (o). 

(d) If not, which members did not receive coides in advance of publication? 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(e) Did Mr. Ivy Lee prepare the releases? 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(/) In a case where service of this kind is rendered by a member of Mr. 
Bockefeller's personal staff, is a charge made against the foundation's funds 
for such service, either directly or through an ovei-Uead charge? Please ex¬ 
plain. 

Answer. No such charge Is made. 

5. Regarding the incorporation of the foundation: 

(a) Was the foundation represented at Albany? If .so, by w'hom? 

Answer. By Jerome D. Greene, at that time general manager of the Rocke- 
Idler Institute for Medical Research. 

(ft) Who Introduced the bill in the senate? Why was lie selecte<l? 

Answer. Senator Foley. Mr. Greene consulted with tlie majority and minority 
leaders of both houses and was advised that Senator Foley would be a suitable 
person to Introduce the blU. 

(c) Who Introduced the bill in the house? Was his interest enlisted through 
personal Interview or by correspondence? 

Answer. The bill was introduced in the asseniWy iry Mr. at the 

request of Senator Foley, and with tlie cognizance of the various leader.s. 

(d) What representative of Mr. Rockefeller apiieared in iiereon tiefore the 
legislature or committee of the legi.slature? 

Answer. Mr. Greene was the only representative of Mr. Ria-kefeller who acted 
In the matter. He expressed his readiness to uptiear liefore a committee If a 
hearing were granted, or to circularize tlie memiKirs of the senate and assem¬ 
bly ; but In view of the fact that all parly leaders were agreed in favoring the 
bill and no opposition was indicated in any quarter, these steps were not con¬ 
sidered necessary. 

(e) At how many committee meeting.s was the liill consideretl? 

Answer. Answered under (di. 

(/) How many of those meetings were public? 

Answer. Answered under (d). 

(p> How many statements which were Issued from Mr. Rockefeller’s office 
to the press and to the public prior to or while tlie bill was iieudlng? 

Answer. No statements were Issued. 

(ft) Why were the limitations which were ineorixirated in the final act con¬ 
sidered by Congress not incorporated In tlie New York act of incorporation? 

Answer. Tlie limitations incoriwrateil in the final act consldererl by Congress 
had been cordially accepteil by Mr. IlocUefellcr. in the belief that they teiwleil to 
allay apprehension regarding the clnirter powers, although they imposed no 
restrictions that might not at any time have been imposerl b.v Congress should 
the need have arisen. When it was decided to Introilucerl tlie bill In the New 
York Legislature It was thought that the be.st plan would be to follow precedent 
as closely as possible. Acconllngly, the bill was drafted on the lines of the 
charters of the Sage Foumlatloii and the Carnegie corporation. It was the 
belief of the Incorporators that the precise limitations and safeguards, some of 
which might possibly be found de.sirable, could be more intelligently determined 
sldered by Congress not incorporuteil In the New York act of Incorporation? 

6. A statement showing the number of applications received by the foundation 
since Its establishment from each State of the Union and from each of the 
principal cities? 

Answer. No catalogue of applications has been kept, as these range all the 
way from Innumerable requests for personal gifts or loans of money to appli¬ 
cations to the interest of Important institutions or projects. 

7. Although the commission hopes to have a representative examine the ma¬ 
terial mentioned on page 22 of your letter showing various drafts and Mils and 
committee reports, eta, to connection with the applicatiun of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation for charter, perhaps you will prefer to file also with, tlie commis¬ 
sion a digest showing: " 

(o) Changes made In suecesslye drafts or bills and committee reports. 

Answer: The material changes made In successive drafts and bills are Indi¬ 
cated on pages 98-101 of the pamphlet containing the answers to the question¬ 
naires, the changes from the wiginal bill being indicated by italics. 

(6) Dates and essence of Information and statements given publicity In con¬ 
nection with the application for an industrial charter. 

Answer. No application has been made for an industrial charter. If the word 
“ industrial ” is a misprint for “ Federal," the answer is to found on pages 
87-103 of the pamphlet containing the answers to tlte questionnaires. 

8. Please send copy of the foundation report upon prastltution, and any other 
public reports or announcements of reports or studies. 

Answer. The foundation has issued no r^rts upon prostitution. Tlie inquiry 
doubtless refers to two reports issued by the bureau of social hygiene, wliich 
will be sent to the commission. 


ExHaiT A. 

Gifts made hy the Rochefidlef FmMntion from the time of its establishment to 
January Ji, lyia, 

I. 

[Uy vote of tlw foamlation.} 

I>cc. 0 , 1913: To the American Red Cross as a contribution toward 
tlie acquisition of a site in the District of Columbia and the 
erection tlvCTeon of a luemorlal to commemorate the services of 


the women of the Fnited States in caring for the sick and 
wounded iu the Civil War, the building to serve as a perma¬ 
nent headquarters, upon condition that the entire sum needed, 

namely, $700,000, be ralseil_ $100,000 

Dec. 20. 1913: Tlwough tlie bureau of social hygiene a sum not exceed¬ 
ing ^20 a month during live year 191-1 as a contrilfutlwi 
toward the support of the diagnostic laboratory and clinics for 
veneral diseases maintained by the department of health 

of the City of New York___ 8,040 

Jan. 21, 1914: 

To tlie Ainericfin Academy in Rome an appropriation of $10,000 a 
year for a period of 10 years, beginning Jim. 1, 1914, for the 

general purposes of tlie academy_ 100,0t)0 

To the American Ited Cross for tlie relief of suffering in Bul¬ 
garia _ 10,000 

Jnn. 29, 1914: O'o the Tohoku Kyushu Saigni Ivyusaikai of .lupan 
(relief society for the calamities lu the northeastern districts 
of Kyushu)_ 10,000 


Apr. 10, 1W4: To tlie committee of reference and counsel of the 
Annual Foreign Missions Conference of North America for 
the carrying out of a program of cooperation and coordina¬ 
tion in tlie foreign missionary work of the principal American 


mission boards a pledge of_ lad, (KX) 

May 27, 1914: 

To tlie bureau of municipal research for carrying on its work In 
New York CTty for the remainder of the current calendar year- 80,000 


To the American Association for the Onservation of Vision, or 
to such organlzatloo as should represent the merger of that 
assoclatltm with the New York committee for the prevention 
of blindness, a sum of $5,000 a year for five years, upon con¬ 
dition that the contribution of the Rockefeller Foundation In 
any year shall be payable only upon the execution of otlier 
pledges to the amount of at least $10,000 so as te assure a 


budget ffif not less than $15,000 a year-.._ 25,000 

To Wellesl^ College toward a fund of $2,000,000 for buildings 
and endowment, on condition that the full amount he sub¬ 
scribed In good and responsible pledges on or before Jan. 1, 

1915_ 750,000 
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Aug. 13, 1914: • 

To the American Bed Cross as a contribution toward the cost 
of sending physicians and nurses to Europe under the auspices 

of the American Red Cross_ 

To Dr. Alexis Carrel, a member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, who had offered his services as surgeon to 
the French Government, for use under his direction for the 
relief of sick and wounded during the present war In Europe- 
To the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, as a contribution to help the association in its work of 
providing pensions for dependent widows with families, a 

sum of $20,000 a j^ear for a period not to exceed 10 years- 

Sept. 25, 1914; To the New York milk committee as a special gift 
toward the expenses of the current year in view of the serious 
diminution In the receipts of the committee from sources 

usually depended upon- 

Oct. 21, 1914: To the Bureau of Municipal Re.search of New York 
City, for stmlies relating to the State government preparatory 

to the constitutional convention of 1015- 

Dec. 3, 1914: 

To the New Y’ork Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor as a special contribution in view of the unusual amount 
of distress In the city, due to the war and the industrial de¬ 
pression_ 

To tile charity organization society as a special contribution In 
view of the unusual amount of distress in the city, due to the 

war and the industrial depression- 

To the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities ns a special contribution 
in view of the unusual amount of distress in the city, due to 

the war and the indastrlal depression- 

Jan. 15, 1915: 

To the bureau of municipal research for the support of critical 
and constructive studies in the administration of the govern¬ 
ment of the State of New York, provided that not less than 
$10,000 a year be secured from other sources for the same 
period, and that every effort be made to secure an additional 
sum of $5,000 a year for five years, making the total sum avail- 
nhle each year $25,000, the sum of $10,000 a year for a period 

of five years beginning Jan. 1, 191.5- 

To tile bureau of municipal research for a grant toward the 
support of the New York City work of the bureau in the year 
1915, provided that at least $40,000 be secured from other 
sources for that year- 


$10,000 

10,000 

200,000 

5,000 

10,000 

25,000 

10,000 

10,000 


50,000 

20,000 


IT. 

[By designation of Mr. .Tohn P. nockefeller. sr. In acoordance with the terms of his 
letter of gift, subsequently approved by the foundation as within its corporate pur¬ 
poses.] 

May 4, 1914: 

To Mr. Charles W. Bowring, treasurer, for expenditure, under , 
the direction of the New York general committee on the New¬ 
foundland sealing disaster, for the relief of the families de¬ 
pendent on the men of the steamship Southern Cross and the 
steamship Newfoundland, who recently perished or were dis¬ 
abled at sea_ $1,000 

To Mr. B. H. Fancher, treasurer, international c-ommlttee of 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 124 East Twenty-eight 
street. New York City, as a contribution to Its foreign work 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1914, payment to be 
made on or about June 24. Should the International commit¬ 
tee carry out the plan for adding 10 new workers at an addi¬ 
tional cost of $20,000, after having raised the budget of 
$438,900 for work already undertaken, and raise $17,500 
additional, the foun’datlon will make a further contribution 
of $2,600, payable at any time during the year, when notified 
»f the raising of regular budget of $438,900 and the addi¬ 
tional $17,500__ 82,600 
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May 4, 1914—Continued. # 

To Mr. Thomas S. MeLaoe, treasurer, the New Tork milk com¬ 
mittee, 105 Bast Twenty-second Street, New York City, as a 
contribution toward their work tor the present fiscal year, 
with the suggestion that Mr. Rockefeller’s committee favors 
care In the undertaking of work which would seem to be a 

more natural charge of other societies_ $4,000 

To the Baptist Union of Western Canada, room 845, Somerset 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada, as a contribution toward their 
Baptist missionary work for the current fiscal year, with the 
stipulation that no part of Mr. Rockefeller’s contribution Is 

to be used in the foreign field_•_ 10,000 

To the Society for Italian Immigrants, 129 Broad Street, New 
York City, for a contribution toward the work of the society 

for the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1914_ 750 

To the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, as a contribution toward their expenses for the fiscal 
year beginning Mar. 1, 1914—the first payment to be made 
now, and payments hereafter to be made June 1, Sept. 1, and 


Dec. 1, 1914_ 5,000 

To the Prison Association of New York, 135 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York City, as a contribution toward the expenses 

of the current fiscal year_ 500 

To the New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 105 Bast Twenty-second Street, New York, as a 
contribution to tlieir work for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 

1914 _ 6,000 

To the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 69 Schermerhorn Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., as a contribution toward the expenses of 

their fiscal year ending Apr. SO, 1914_ 2,000 

To Mr. Paul M. Warburg, treasurer. New York Child Labor 
Committee, 62 William Street, New York City, as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the expenses of their fiscal year 1914_ 800 

To the National Highways Protective Society, No. 1 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City, ns a contribution to the ex¬ 
penses of their current fiscal year_ 260 


To Mr. V. Everit Macy, 68 Broad Street, New York City, for the 
purpose of meeting the cost of salary, traveling and other ex¬ 
penses of one trained agent to work among the poor children 
of Westchester County, N. Y., the work to be done under the 
auspices of the State Charities Aid Association, acting through 


local committees_ 1,200 

To Mr. V. Event Macy, superintendent of the poor, Westchester 
County, East View, N. Y., for tlie purpose of paying the ex¬ 
penses of an additional eugenic Investigator In Westchester 
County for one year_ 900 


May 5, 1914; To Dr. Charles B. Davenport, Cold Spring Harbor, 

Long Island, N. Y., for the puritose of providing for six field 
workers In eugenics, for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1914, to 
work in State Institutions on the following terms, viz, a 
salary of $75 a month each, to be paid by the foundation, the 
institutions or the State paying the maintenance and expenses 

of the workers In the field_ j._ 6,400 

May 12, 1914: To W. K. Brice, treasurer. Public Education Associa¬ 
tion, for the general purposes of the association, subject to the 
following conditions: 

Payable at once tow'ard the expenses of the current fiscal 


year_$2,600 

For the year 1914-16- 5,000 

For the years 1916-16,1916-17 ($5,000 each year)-10,000 


Payable upon condition that similar two-year pledges to the 
amount of $10,000 each year be obtained from other sources, 
and that a total of at least $80,000 be pledged each year_ 

38810"—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-20 


17,500 
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May 14, 1914: To the Laymen’s Missionary Moven^t as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the work ot the movement tor the fiscal year 1014 $5,000 

May 15, 1014: 

To the National Child Labor Committee as a contribution for 

fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1914- 1,500 

To the Cleveland School of Art as a contributlon toward the cm-- 

rent expenses for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1914- 700 

June 3, 1914; 

To the Baptist Ministers’ Home Society of New York as a con¬ 
tribution tow’ard the work of the society for the fiscal year 

1914_ 200 

To the Federated Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
as a contribution toward the work of the council for the fiscal 

.year 1914- 500 

June 5, 1914: To tiie cliarlty organization society as a contribution 
toward the work of the society for the fiscal year ending Sept. 

30, 1914_ 6,tH)0 

June 17, 1914: To the George Junior Republic Association, at Pree- 
ville, N. Y., as a contribution towanl the work of the associa¬ 
tion for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1914- 2, 000 

June 19, 1914: To the State Charities Aid A.ssociutlon as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the work of the association for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing Sept. 30, 1914___ 2, 000 

June 24, 1914: To the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research for 
lands, buildings, equipment, and additions to endowment, with 
tile understanding that approximately the sum of $450,000 will 
be needed at once for the purchase of additional land; approxi¬ 


mately $1,100,000 will be needed for buildings and eipilpment, 


to be called for from time to time as needed by the Institute; 
and the balance for endowment to be called for after the build¬ 
ings are completed and equlpiwd- 2,550, tXV) 

June 26, 1914: To the girls’ l)rancli of tlie I>Hl)lic SchiKil Athletic 
League, In New York City, as a contribution toward the work 

for the year ending June 1, 1915- 300 

June 30, 1914: To the New Jersey Baptist convention as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the work of the convention for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing Oct 15, 1914--- 1.000 

July 8, 1914: To Gardiner M. Lane, trea.surer, Salem fire relief fund, 
for the relief of the sufferers from the conflagration at Salem, 

Mass_ 10, 000 


July 29, 1914: 

To the Honest Ballot Association of New York City as a contri- 
bution toward the expenses of the association for the current 

fiscal year_ 

To the Working Women’s Protective Union as a contribution to¬ 
ward the work of the union for the current fiscal year- 

To the American Bairtist Foreign Mission Society as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the payment of the accumulated deficit in the mis¬ 
sionary work of the Foreign Mission Society, Home Mission 
Swiety, and Women’s Foreign Mission Society of the East, 
being in full payment of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s conditional 

pledge of June 19, 1914- 

To Supt. W. H. Maxwell, Now York City schools, as a contribu¬ 
tion toward a fund to provide cooking utensils for various 

schools and food for destitute pupils- 

.Tan. 19, 1915: To the Tarrytown Young Men’s Christian Association 
ns a contribution toward the work for the calendar .vear 1915— 
Ang. 17, 1914: To Mr. E. L. Seyler, treasurer. Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
tlie purpose of providing the necessary land and erecting and 
equipping on association buliding tliereon. It being understood 
that this pledge will be payable on or before Oct. 1. 191.5, on 
condition that the entire sum needed, namely, $120,000, will 
be ralse<l by that date, and that if this sum should be raised 
at any time before Oct. 1,191.5, this pledge will be Immevllately 
imyable on receipt of due notice and request from the asso¬ 
ciation — 


1,000 

50 

50,000 

2,500 

500 


60,000 
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Aug. 18, lftl4: 

To Mr. Daniel W. McWilliams, secretary-treasurer, Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as a contribution toward 
the cost of land and buildings for the Brooklyn Young Men's 


Christian Association_ fSOO, 000 

To Mr. James D. Williamson, treasurer, the Cleveland Federa¬ 
tion for Charity and Phllanthrophy, for the support of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Cleveland, Ohio, 

during the fiscal peruKl ending Sept. iJO, 1914_ 1,000 

Aug. 26, 1914: To the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society for 

the general purposes of said society- 50,000 


Sept. 9, 1914: To Mr. George A. Kudd, treasurer, the Alta Social Set¬ 
tlement of Cleveland, Ohio, for the following purposes, to wit: 
$13,500 toward the budget for the tiscal year. Sept. 1, 1914, to 
Sept. 1, 1915, payable the la.st day of each month; .$1,000 to¬ 
ward the repair fund for the same fiscal year, piiyable as 


called for_ 14, .500 

Sept. 11, 1914; To tlie Ix'gnl Aid Society of New York as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the current expenses of the society for the present 

fiscal year_ 1,000 

Sept. 29, 1914; To the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philan¬ 
thropy, Cleveland, Ohio, to be u.sed by the federation, in its 
discretion, for meeting tlie emergency disclo.sed liy tlie corre¬ 
spondence of Sept. 18, 1914- 1, <H>f) 

Oct. 3, 1914; To the Public School Athletic I,cague of tlie City of 
New York as a contribution toward the work of the league for 
the present Wal year- 500 


Oct. 21, 1914: To tlie Blue Ilidge Association as a contribution to¬ 
ward a total of .$3,000 to meet the expenses of maintaining the 
social service summer school of the association, payment to be 
made as follows: $1,.5(K) the coming summer, $1,000 the next 
summer, and $!500 the third summer, upon condition that in 


each of said years a furtlier sum shall first lie collected by the 
association In cash sultlcient with this gift to equal not less 

tlnm .$3,000_ 3,000 

Nov. 2, 1914: To the International Young Men’s Christian Association 
College at Springfield, Mass., as a contribution to the current 

expenses of the college- 2,000 

Nov. 5, 1914: 


To the girls’ branch of the Public School Athletic League of the 
City of New York as on additional contribution toward the cur¬ 
rent expenses of the present fiscal year on account of the 
unusual circumstances they are confronted with, this being an 
emergency contribution and not to be considered as a precetlent 


in making application another year_ 200 

To the Polic(' Society of Westchester Cminty (Inc.), toward the 
expenses of the society during the year 1915, the foundation to 
contribute one-fifth of the total amounts contributed by other 
sources up to the sum of .$5,(X)0, which it is understood is the 

maximum amount noe<led_ 1,000 

Nov. 18, 1914: 

To the American Female Guardian Society and Home for the 
Friendless as a contribution toward the expenses of the or¬ 
ganization for the current year- 500 

To the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association as a con¬ 
tribution toward the expenses of the association for the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year_2- 1,000 

Nov. 20, 1914: To the Religious Fiducatlon Association as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the current expenses of the association_ 750 

Nov. 28,1014: 

To the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation as a contribution toward the work of the board for the 

fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1915- 10,000 

To the Charity Organization Society Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis ns a contribution toward the Red Cross Christ¬ 
mas seal fund_ 500 
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Nov. 30,1914: To the Young Men’s Christian Association of the city 
of New York as a contribution towanl the general expense 

fund of the association for the year 1914_ $8,000 

Dec. 17,1914: 

To the National I^eague on Urban Conditions among Negroes, 

toward the work of the league for the fiscal year 1914-15- 3,600 

To Whittier House, Jersey City, N. J., as a contribution toward 

the current expenses for the present fiscal year- 1,000 

Dec. 18,1914: To the Parks and Playgrounds Association of the City 
of New York as a contribution toward tlie work of the associa¬ 
tion for the present fiscal year- 250 

Dec. 30,1914: 

To the International committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions as an emergency subscription toward tlie work on the 

home field of the a.ssoclatlons_ 15,000 

To the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the expenses of the association tor tlie current 

fiscal year_ 5,000 

Jan. 11, 191.5: To the Travelers’ Aid Society as a contribution toward 

the work of the society for the year 1914- 1,000 


BOCEEPEIIEB, SB., BEHIBII. 

26 Broadway, 

New York, t'chruary 9, 1916, 


Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United mates Commission on Industrial Relations, 

6iS Transportation Buildings, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request for information with regard to 
my personal advisers as to my business Investments, I submit the following 
statement: 

The present members of my personal staff are my son, John D. Rockefeller, 
jr., Starr J. Murphy, and Ivy L. Lee. 

The other men whom I referred to, some of whom may in the course of time 
fill places which may become vacant, are Messrs. Edward V. Cary, J. Alva 
Jenkins, Charles O. Heydt, and Bertram Cutler. 

There Is no clear separation of duties ns between tbe different members of 
my staff, but they all cooperate as they are able to toward the common end. 


Very truly, yours, 


John D. Rockefeller. 


ALLEN EXHIBIT. 

Exhibit A. 

PUBLICITY OROWING OUT OF MR. ALLEN’S “ FLIMSIES ” AND OTHER FORMS OP STATE¬ 
MENT TO THE PUBLIC, AND MB. CUTTING’S RESPONSE—SOME NEWSPAPER HEAD¬ 
LINES, JULY, 1814. 

During the last year many typewritten “ flimsies ” and other statements have 
been circulated and news stories have been current which have caused friends 
and supporters of the bureau of municipal research to question the manage¬ 
ment. Before the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations turned Its atten¬ 
tion to Investigating charges of Rockefeller domination only two statements 
were made by those In charge, one an Interview (July 16 last) with Mr. Cleve¬ 
land on the differences that had arisen between the directors, the other a signed 
statement of Mr. Cutting (July 19) denying the truth of Mr. Allen’s claims 
concerning the action of the board of trustees. 

The first Intimation the officers of the bureau had of a news story came In 
the form of a telegram of Inquiry from Madison, Wls., to a New York agency. 
Officers of the bureau refused to make a statement, until a reporter came (July 
16) with Mr. Allen’s claims ready to print. 

The widespread publicity given to Mr. Allen’s recent testlniony and the re¬ 
newed request for Information has made it seen worth while to Issue this “ state¬ 
ment of facts ” to our mailing list and correspondents. 
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[New York Tribune, July 16, 1914.] 

SAT8 BOCKEVEIXERS BVLE CIVIC PBOBE. 

Dr. Allen Quits Bureau of Municipal Research After Clash—Rival Gets $,'50,000 
Gift to Aid Work—Dr. Cleveland Will Supervise $30,000 Expenditure— 
Trouble over Research Plans. 

[New York American, July 17, 1014.1 
DB, ALLEN WABS ON EOCKEFEU.EB CASH IN SCHOOLS. 

Expert In Municipal Problems to Quit—Opposeil to Dominance of Foundation. 

(New York Itveulng Mall, July 17, 1914.] 

JOHN D.’S CASH SPLITS BUEEAI7. 

Municipal Research Director Allen on Absence Leave—Not Expecteil to Resume 

Duties. 

[New York Evening Sun, July 17, 1914.] 

BOW OVEB BOCKEPEIXEB GIFTS. 

City Research Bureau Burs “ Strings ” on Contribution. 

[New York Globe, July 17, 1914.] 

BOCKEFELLEBS CAC.SE SPLIT IN CIVIC RESEAECH, 

Municipal Bureau Declared to Have Ceme Under Their Domination by Offers 
of .Substantial Financial Aid—Condifions Would I.iniit Tliat Body’s Activi¬ 
ties—Trustees " Resolve ” Against This, hut Effect Is Same, Some Say—Dr. 
Allen Enters a Protest. 


[New York Sun, July 17, 1914.1 
DB. ALLEN MAY QUIT BUREAU. 

Said to be Irreparably Miffed by Rockefeller Foundation. 

[New York Evening Journal, July 18, 1914.] 

JOHN D.'S CASH CAUSE OF CIVIC BESEAECH FUSS. 

[New York Herald, July 18, 1914.] 

ROCKEFELLER CASH C.AUSES A SCHISil. 

Split in Research Bureau Likely Because of Allegations Made by William H. 

.\llen. 

[New York Evening Telegram, July 18, 1914.] 

FRICTION CAUSED IN BUREAU BY ROCKEFELLER COIN. 

Mr. Allen's Allegations May Cause Spilt in Department of Municipal Research— 
Managers Concerned Over Future Financial Aid. 

[New York Times, July 18, 1914.] 

DIBECTOBS FALL OUT IN RESEARCH BUREAU. 

Dr. W. H. Allen, Who Can Not Agree With Dr. F. A. Cleveland, May be 
Ousted—Rockefeller as a Factor—Report That His Domination Caused Fric¬ 
tion Denied by Officers of the Organization. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. B. riytTON CUTTING, CHAIRMAN OF THE BUREAU OF MUNICIPil. 

RESEARCH, CONCERNING THE PUBLISHED REPRESENTATIONS THAT MB. ALLEN WAS 

THREATENING TO RESIGN ON ACCOUNT OF ROCKEFELLER DOMINATION, ISSUED JULY 

IS, 1914. 

The articles that have appeareil in the newspapers with reference to dis¬ 
sension in the Bureau of Municipal Research leave much unsalti. The trustees 
of the bureau do not aiiree with Dr. Allen with reference to the wisdom of some 
of the policies and methods he pursues. Tliere is room for honest difference of 
opinion upon those questions. 

But the trustees are unanimous. They are persuaded that they are riglit and 
Dr. Allen holds to Ids views. Tlie trustees appreciate ids entliuslasm for the 
work, his fertility of exiiedients, his ui!wearie<l industry, and they entertain 
for lilin personally a cordial regard. 

He lias not resignetl as director, nor has lie been asked to do so. At tlie 
inception of this bureau it attempted a form of organization very dlfiicult to 
operate successfully. At tlie request of Dr. Allen, who was one of tlie founders 
of the bureau, an executive was created consisting of tliree directors with co¬ 
equal powers—Dr. Allen. Dr. Cleveland, and Mr. Bruere. 

I expressed grave doubts as to tlie wisdom of this policy, but Dr. Allen was 
so positive that it would .succeed tliat he had his way. For a considerable time 
the plan worketl better than I expected, lint of late .serious differences of opinion 
have arisen with reference to the expediency of various policies and methods. 

The fact that Mr. Rockefeller has been one of a large number of subscribers 
has hud nothing to do with this controversy. The Rockefeller Foundation is not 
attempting to control this bureau in any way. Dr. Allen is wrong when he says 
that the board of trustees has changed its views In any respect in obedience to 
requirements of the foundation. 


LETTER OP RESIGNATION OF XtR. AI.t.EN AS DIRECTOR OF THE BI'RE \IT OF MUNICIPAL 

RESEARCH, DATED OfTOREH 2, 1914, GIVEN TO THE PRESS WITH PAMPHLET EN¬ 
TITLED “REASONS WHY MB. AIXEN BELIEVED THAT MR. ROCKEFELLER’S CONDI¬ 
TIONAL OFFER » » * SHOULD NOT BE ACCEPTED." 

flENTLEMEN : Herewith I tender you niy resignation ns director of tlie hureau 
of municipal research, to take effect at the annual meeting of the corporation. 

Since the May meeting with several of the trustees regarding Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller’s conditional offer,* I have hoped to bo able to present In person at tlie 
annual meeting reasons for giving me an opportunity after December 1 to 
organize a new board nroniid our old program and record. 

In July, when untrue statements were given to the press regarding the Rocke¬ 
feller offer, regarding tlie trustees, and regarding the Inireati and the training 
school and their men, as weil as regarding me, I was silent wlicn perhaps I 
should have spoken and should have resigned. But it seemed unfair to those 
trustees who were away from the city or out of tlie country, and others who 
acted hurriedly witliout anaiyzlng tlie basis for action, to make public facts 
which had been ovi-rlooked by or witlilicld from them, liefore first knowing that 
such facts had been placeil before them. 

How far, and In w'hat direction, changes have been made in the bureau and 
the training school without the board’s knowledge, and how far the board’s 
action since May has been based upon mi.sinformntlon, partial Information, or 
no Information, each trustee may now more easily n.scertaln from the bureau 
records than from me. How far, and In what ways. Injustice has been done, 
misrepresentation fostered, and malice vented ostensibly In the name of the 
trustees. It is also easy to ascertain. 

The university survey prevents me from coming home at this time and I can 
not from this distance present the essential facts as briefly, clearly, and agree¬ 
ably ns you can obtain them through fir.st-hand examination. 

One or two facts seem to me to add to the reasonableness and the force of 
two suggestions I beg to make: That trustees be elected at the annual meeting 
who believe In the record of the bureau and the training school; and that those 

‘The pnrpose of this meeting was to consider differenceB between the directors con¬ 
cerning practices that had developed under Mr. Allen’s management, Mr. Allen tried to 
inject wnat ho termed “ an alternatlye to the Rockefeller proposal, but was told that 
there was no proposal, and this was the only refereace made to Mr. Rockefeller. 
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trustees be not reelected who. during the past several months, have been party 
to disparaging and changing both bureau and training sch^i. 

Never before had the bureau—and my so^!alled “ methods ”—so few enemies 
and so many friends as In early April this year, when, with your hearty ai>- 
proval and benediction, I started for the University of Wisconsin Survey, 

Since that time, with the exception of one short visit home, I have been con¬ 
tinually in Wisconsin, .During that time I have had no audience with the Itoard 
on any other subject but the Uockefeller offer, ha\-e Iteen asked no questions, and 
hence have had no opportunity to present either fact or questions regarding pro¬ 
posals for change in the bureau or training school. 

During that time a campaign of misrepresentation has been wBge<1 not merely 
against me—which would be inslgnlBcant—but against the fundamental spirit 
and method and the record of both bureau and training school—which I regard 
as highly signlflcant 

During that time radical changes have been made In the program, the mctlKHl. 
and the constituency of the bureau and training school. What these clianges 
are you are In position to ascertain if, by chance, they have not been made 
clear to you. 

The right of a trustee to Independent judgment and Independent preference no 
one can reasonably question. I certainly do not question any trustee’s leaning 
toward what Mr. l{()ckefeller and recent statements from the bureau call 
“scientific re.senrch ” rather than toward what the world knows and esteems as 
municipal retsearch. But I do submit that such preference add leaning are 
reasons for being trustee of n bureau of scientific research rather than for 
transforming the bureau of municipal research and the training school for public 
service Into something they were not intended to be. 

The fair and just solution Is simple as I see It: 

(1) That the annual meeting of tlie bureau of municipal researcli elect trustees 
who believe that this Is the time for emphasizing and expanding—not for chang¬ 
ing and contr.acting—municipal research as it was a year ago. 

(2) That the men and the money with a leaning toward “.scientific.” as dis¬ 
tinct from municipai research, be organized into a separate bureau of scientific 
research. 

By December 1 next, when I am released from this position, I shall not only 
be able to guarantee from entirely new sources adequate funds for promoting 
municipal research as the world knows and wants it, but .shall have i-eady men 
equal in training and superior in vision and in ability to get things done to those 
men now available for the ema.sculated program of municipal research which is 
proposetl. 

Through the years lOOfi to ini4 you had continued evidence of my appi’ecla- 
tion of working with the trustees of the bureau. I do not wish at this Hme 
either to subtract from my enjoyment of that retntspect or to divert your atten¬ 
tion from my propo.sal for the future to treatment re<'elved the last summer by 
the progi’am and myself, so strikingly Incompatible with our previous relation. 

Sincerely, yours. 


William H. Allen. 


FtTiTHEU BEenESF.NTATTONS MAUE UY MU. ALI.EN IN A PAMPHLET “ REASONS WHY 
MR. ALLEN BEI.TEI-ES THAT MR. ROCKEFELI.ER’s CONOITIONAL OEFER » * « 

SHOULD NOT BE ACCEPTED,” ISSUED OCTOBER .T, 1015. 

The idea of using New York municipal research work for teaching purposes is 
worth more to the country than Mr. Rockefeller’s promise to help secure $100,000 
a year for five years. ♦ * * The pedagogical contribution made by this 
bureau is worth more to the country than any peilagogical contribution as yet 
made by the General Education Board’s use of Its nearly $50,000,000 endowment. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s restrictions Indicate to me that he does not understand the 
bureau’s program, method, or result. ♦ * » Mr. Rockefeller’s right to spend 
his own money as he wishes I do not question. I do question anyone’s right, 
even that of our own board or our own directors, to call an emasculated program 
by the name of the whole program- • * • We have made capital of the fact 
that we have looked at all these questions from the public’s point of view and in 
the public’s Interest. As one of the many men who have given their best to this 
movement, I should never again expect the public to believe that I was capable 
of looking at this question solely from the public’s point of view. If it became 
known that I had promised to accept for five years restrictions as to field or 
method such as those which Mr. Rockefeller asks our board to consider and 
which Mr. Cutting lias informed me are to be accepted. 
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The offer of Mr. gockefeller was first repeated to me by two of our trustees, 
one of whom began the Interview by saying: “ If It were not for the money I 
would never have listened to It.” * For trustees of the bureau to promise to avoid 
any field whatsoever for any person whomsoever or for any consideration whatso¬ 
ever, I personally regard as contrary to the principles which originated the 
bureau and as an extravagant bargain both In Influence and In money.' The 
fact that It Is Mr. Kockefeller who proposes the restriction does not mitigate the 
danger which surely exists. * » • 

In May, after extended correspondence with bureau offlclats, I returned to 
consider with the trustees of the bureau of municipal research, who were not 
abroad or out of the city, a proposetl reorganization which Included provisions 
to secure financial support conditioned upon radical sacrifices of bureau pro¬ 
gram, method, and accountability to the public. I was officially told that except 
for my objections there was unanimity of intention to accept this offer with 
conditions.* 

For hours on May 9 and 13 I was urged “ not to make a moral issue out of a 
mere question of expediency ” and to humor the wish of Mr. Kockefeller and 
otiiers " to eliminate the bureau from the New York school fight ”; 1. e., the 
fight to secure democratic, progressive, informed management of New York 
City’s s<’hool sjstem. 

Money plus tru.stees’ support was offered me then and later, verbally and In 
writing, if I would work outside New York City. I replied each time that I did 
not want money for however good a cause from men who would desert a win¬ 
ning program such as our school program. 

The trustees disbanded May 13 without motion to refu.se the conditional offer. 
At a later meeting, however. It was voted “ tliat no subscriptions or contribu¬ 
tions be received subject to any conditions or limitations us to the future activi¬ 
ties of the bureau.” 

Yet gifts of $.'>5,000 from Mr. Rockefeller followed shortly, pai't for the 
bureau, part for so-called “ scientific research,” to be by bureau men, but not 
under the trustees’ direction." The original conditions, however, technically re- 
Jectetl, have, in large part, been lived up to. 

On June 18 I wrote the trustees that I would rather be “ alone In New York 
with our old program than have Mr. Rockefeller’s millions, but minus our 
program.” 

What I still believe I then affirmed: “ With little money, but with our old 
program, the bureau can accomplish more during the next 10 years than Mr. 
Rockefeller can hope to accomplish witli his tens of miillons if he continues to 
work with the restricted vision which he has used and would now have the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research adopt.” 

When newspapers In July obtained from other sources than myself a rumor 
of the “ Rockefeller conditions ” I refere<l them to the bureau officers for the 
truth. The official statements, as published, were contrary to the record in let¬ 
ter and In reference. 

The character of New York City’s municipal research movement and training 
for public service has changed. The change is being widely felt. * ♦ • 


NEWBPAPEB HEADLINES BASED TTPON MB. AIJ,EX’S STATEMENT OE OCTOBEB 6, 1914. 


On October 5, when the board of trustees met, the letter of resignation and 
the news stories based on Mr. Allen’s pamphlet had already appeared In the 
afternoon papers, some of which were before them. Notwithstanding this, the 
board of trustees unanimously decided to take no notice of the letter, pamphlet, 
and news stories, other than to accept Mr. Allen’s resignation and to ask the 
chairman to refer the reporters to Mr. Cutting’s statement of July 19. That Dr. 


* Interriew ** referred to; he affirms that no auch 


^Mr. Cleveland was present at the 

statement was made by Mr. Cutting. ^ 

»Mr. Allen was not only told at this meeting that no such proposal had been made aa 
he claimed, but when It became apparent that he would not ac^pt the statement of Mr. 
Cutting and Mr. Morawetz, a formal resolution was unanimously passed (June 30) bind¬ 
ing the officers not to accept contributions which would bind the future action of the 
board, and a copy was sent to Mr. Allen. 

• $80,000 only was given to the Bureau for the year 1014, and this was to make up a 
deficit 
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Allen’s claims were given wide circulation appears froraanthe following head¬ 
lines, which have been selected as typical: 

[Boston American.] 

’ TOO MUCH JOHN D. 

Director Quits Job, 

[Boston Evening Transcript.] 

BETtTSE EOCKEFET.LER CONTROL. 

[Chicago Tribune.] 

OBJECTS TO JOHN D.—RESIGNS. 

Founder Quits New York Bureau of Municipal Research Because of Dominance 

of Rockefeller. 

[Madison Journal.] 

ALLEN Br.SI0N.S A.S DlRECTOlt OF RESEARCH WORK. 

Rockefeller's Domination Cnuse. 

[Fhlladelphia North .American.] 

BR. AI.T.EN QUITS ROCKEFEILER BODY. 

[rhiladelphia rubllc Ledger.] 

OB.IECTS TO ROCKEFET.TER INFLUENCES. 

[Philadelphia Ilecord.] 

FI EES FROJI ROCKEF-ELLERISM. 

Director of Municipal Research Sees Insidious Control. 


INQUIRY op THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—ONE OF THE NEWS 
STORIES TELI.INO OF THE INTENTION OF THE COMMISSION—DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
AIDINO THE COMMISSIONERS IN FRAMING QUESTIONS WHICH WILL BE PUT TO THE 
WITNESSES. 

Whether the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Sage Foundations and big business 
have interlocking directorates Is one of the questions to which the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations will seek an answer from witnesses 
at public hearings that begin Monday. .An expert who will aid the commis¬ 
sion is Dr. William H. Allen, formerly director of the bureau of municipal re¬ 
search, Dr, Allen Is the author of Modern Philanthropy, published In 1912, 
nnd the questions he has framed for the commissioners to ask representatives 
of the foundations were suggested in his hook at the time when skepticism 
toward philanthropy was being encouraged by certain groups of social workers. 
Dr, Allen has been engaged in a survey of the University nf Wisconsin, to 
determine for the people of that State whether their Institution is doing the 
best It can. As he Is said to have clashed with men directing the expenditure 
of philanthropic millions, and to have knowledge of their methods, he is ex¬ 
pected to supply effective ammunition for the questioning of witnesses. The 
correspondence between trustees of the bureau of municipal research and the 
Rockefeller representatives, also correspondence in which Dr. Allen took part, 
will. It Is said, be examlneil by the Federal commissioners. 

Mrs. B. H. Harrlman and Robert Fulton Cutting, both of whom were dlrept- 
ing forces In the bureau of municipal research before the Rockefeller Interests 
became Identified with It, may be asked to testify as to what conditions were 
made to secure for the bureau Rockefeller support. 

From the local bureau has sprung a bureau of municipal research for Den¬ 
ver. In the Colorado mine strike Inquiry, conducted by the Federal commis¬ 
sion, there was a parallel Inquiry by the Rockefeller Foundation, two directors 
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of which are directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who.se men were on 
strike. At least lt*i.s so stated at the temporary office of the commission in 
this city. The relations of the personnel of the Penver bureau, the foundation, 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will be the subject of inquiry. 

Critics of the foundations believe that they are attempting to control the 
e<lucatlonal development of the country to suit the standards of the men who 
Iiave created the foundations. A sample case suggested relates to the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation's attitude toward the department of education In this city. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is said to have Iooke«i unfavorably upon Thomas 
W. Churchill when he sought reelectlon ns president of the board of education 
a year ago. Pr. Abraham Flexner, once Identifletl with the Carnegie Institute, 
afterwards with the Rockefeller philanthropic interests. Is a member of the 
board of education and the leader of an aggressive element with definite Ideas 
on e(iucatlonal developmcut. (News item. New York Evening Post, Jan. 16, 
1915.) 


ExHiniT 1>. 

STATEMENT OK VACTS ' STTlMITTEn TO THE COMMISSION WITH LETTEK OF 
FEBBUAUV 2 , 1915. 

The origin o/ the hnrrau .—The one novel Idea in the organization of the 
bureau of municipal research (the continuous employment of a staff by a 
cltizen.s’ agency to keep in touch with the (Jovernment and what it Is doing 
and to cooperate in constructive work) had been discussed for many years be¬ 
fore 1907. In Its issue of March 11, 1901, this was the subject of an editorial 
in the New York Tribune, which was clipped by Mr. Frank Tucker and sent to 
Mr. Cutting as something to which he should lend his support. Soon after 
this a formal proposal to create a bureau or department of civic affairs of tlie 
chamber of commerce was prepared by Mr. Tucker and taken up by Mr. Cut¬ 
ting with Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, a prominent member of tliat b(Kly. When 
Sir. Allen came to New York his assistance was Invited. While engaged pro¬ 
fessionally on work of this kind, Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland became Impressed 
with the need for an Independent agency supported by citizens, which would 
be equipped to obtain information about the management of public affairs, and 
follow up and support the constructive measures of public ofllcers. And when 
Mr. Cleveland became a member of the mayor's advisory comml.sslon on finance 
and taxation in .Tanuary, 1905, he actually employed an outside staff In this 
manner. 

In February, 1905, Mr. Cleveland prepared a written prospectus for the or¬ 
ganization of a permanent “ Bureau of municipal researcli.” at the suggestion 
of Mr. Tucker, and placed it in Mr. Allen's hands, witli the understanding that 
he would undertake to raise money for It. This brief was used for some time 
by Mr. Allen, and several conferences were arranged with professional and 
bu.slnes3 men. Later in November, with the help of Mr. Tucker, Mr. Allen 
prepared a revised statement and circulated It under tlie title of “ Brief for 
the establishment of an Institute for municipal researcli.” In the latter part 
of 1905 Mr. Cutting decided to suiqwirt tlie effoi-s at the rate of $1,0(X) per 
month for a year, to make an actual demonstration of what could be done; and 
with this fund Mr. Henry Bruere was employed to take charge of It, taking 
over on his staff some of the men who had been working with Mr. Cleveland. 
The work was financed by Mr. Cutting and conducted by Mr. Bruere as the 
"Bureau of city betterment,” a branch of the citizens’ union, of which Mr. 
Cutting was president. The .success of the first year’s effort led Mr. Cutting 
to ask Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller to join him. and the bureau of mu¬ 
nicipal research was Incorporated In 1907, with Mr. Cutting, Mr. Tucker, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Cleveland. Mr. George McAneny, Mr. Richard Watson Glider, Mr. 
Fkiwin R. A. Sellgman, and Mr. Carroll D. Wright as trustees. Mr. Bruere 
was the first director of the bureau. Mr. Cleveland was brought In as director 
on the technical side and Mr. Allen was made director In recognition of his 
ability as a promoter and advertiser. 

‘The purpose and potieg of the bureau .—The bureau originally undertook to 
make Inquiries into the organization and management of the Government, to 


I Acoompanying the letter of Peb. 2, of the director of the bureau of aaunlcipal research 
to the membere of the Commission on Industrial Relations. This was admitted to the 
record immediately before Mr. Allen appeared as a witness, and no opportunity was 
given anyone to appear to eater a denial of any of his allegations. 
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find out what the Government Is doing, bow It Is doing Its work, and what re¬ 
sults are being obtained, without color or bias. This Is sRll the underlying 
purpose and motive of the board of trustees and of all the employees of the 
bureau engaged by them. 

In order that there might be no question almut the unbiased and disinter¬ 
ested attitude of the bureau In doing Its work, If started out with the estab¬ 
lished policy of first preparing a statement of facts, without comment or criti¬ 
cism ; of submitting this statement of facts to the official or to the person re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of the office that was being studied, of taking up 
with the responsible officer or person any suggestion for change, enlargement 
or amendment of the first draft of statement of facts, as sulmdtted. A state¬ 
ment of facta having thus been agreeil to, the bureau then undertook to place 
before the officer its critical and constructive recommendations based on the 
statement of facts. It also undertook to give to the pnlilic officer Its report 
before It gave It to the public, in order tiiut he might take such constructive 
steps as he might think desirable for the public gisxl before making tlie report 
a matter of news. This is still tlie policy of tlie bureau of municipal re¬ 
search. During the first five years of the bureau'.s existence, Mr. Allen had 
little to do with the reasearch work of the Itureau—this being almost en- 
entlrely In the hands of Mr. Bruere and Mr. Cleveland. During the last three 
years, while Mr. Cleveland was absent, Mr. Allen had much to do with the 
bureau’s research work, and it was during this period that serious ditterences 
ileveloped with respect to tlie uses wliicli were made of the personnel of the 
bureau and serious question was raised by the board as to whether the pnac- 
tices that had grown up were in hai-mony with estalilislied iiolicies. 

With respect to publicity, Mr. Allen’s views have never been in harmony 
with those of his associates, and witliin the first year of the burean’s exist¬ 
ence a special committee was apjiointed to define its publicity fiollcy, departure 
from which has since lieen the suliject of frequent protest. 

When Mr. Allen began more actively to particijiate in bureau work he first 
entered the educational field; and in lids lie not only attempted to go Into 
the various Institutional aspects of education, but also to criticize sharply mat¬ 
ters of educational theory and the Ideals of professional educators. This prac¬ 
tice, together with his personal attacks on educators, was the subject of protest 
by members of the board. 

Further questions were raised ns lietween the directors with respect to 
practices pertaining to the profe.ssiomil service work undertaken for compensa¬ 
tion, management of the training school, office organization, and discipline, 
and other matters, many of wliich were not brought before tlie board. 

During the period of fhese controversies several members of the Imard of 
trustees resigneil; the last, Mr. .lolin R. Vine, whose letter with statement of 
reasons was dated February 20, 1914. Effective on January 1,1914, Mr. Bruere 
resigned as c^lrector. 

For two montlis after January 1, 1914, efforts were made by Mr. Allen s 
remaining codirector, who had then returned to active participation in the man¬ 
agement, to find a basts whereon an agreement could be reached with respect 
to bureau work, either by a definition of duties or by a subdivision of respon¬ 
sibility which could be pre.sent(Hl ns a formal jiroiiosal to the Imard of trustees. 

Finding that this was impossible, on March 2, following a six-hour confer¬ 
ence on February 28, Mr. Cleveland submitted his resignation to the board of 
trustees, recommending that the whole management be turnetl over to Mr. 
Allen. 

The resignation of Mr. Cleveland brought the chairman of the board Into 
the matter, and an agreement, in writing, was made with respect to the divi¬ 
sion of work, to no avail. 

A formal proposal along the same lines was tlien brought before the meet¬ 
ing of the board of trustees (Mar. 24, 1914) and a resolution was passed de¬ 
fining the Jurisdiction and authority of each director, with no better result. 

Facts about Rockefeller subscriptions and I'M^aeTme.-—Although Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller and the Rockefeller Foundation have been among the liberal contribu¬ 
tors to the support of the bureau, the total of all the contrlbutloms from both 
sources has amounted to only about 10 per cent of the funds expended. (See 
“ List of Contributors,” Exhibit 1. attaclied.) 

During 1907, Mr. Allen sought to obtain large financial support from the 
Sage Foundation and the Carnegie Institution, ns well as from Mr. Rockefeller. 

In May, 1908, Mr. Allen wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, emphasizing the neeil for a 
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permanent endowment In November, 1908, Mr. Allen again sought to enlist 
Mr. Rockefeller afid Mr. Carnegie In obtaining large support for the bureau. 

From 1910 to 1914 Mr. Allen frequently urged Mr. Rockefeller and his asso¬ 
ciates to contribute to the bureau. 

In 1913 Mr. Allen obtained from the Rockefeller Foundation, on his urgent 
solicitation, $30,000 for a special investigation to be controlled by him, although 
at that time Mr. Rockefeller’s subscription to the general fund of the bureau 
was only $2,000. 

As late as December, 1913, he stated that he still hoped to get from Mr. 
Rockefeller an endowment and cited the fact that he had obtained a special 
fund of $30,000 a year before as the reason to hope for such a result. 

The only contributions to the bureau by Mr. Rockefeller or the Rockefeller 
Foundation with restrictions attached were obtained by Mr. Allen, and the only 
difference between the subscription which Mr. Rockefeller made In 1914 (the 
subject of Mr. Allen's hostile criticism) and the $30,000 subscription of 1913, 
above mentioned. Is that the sub.scriptlon of 1914 was to the general fund, with¬ 
out restrictions, whereas the 1913 subscription was to a special fund. 

The fact that Mr. Allen sought and frequently obtained special funds from 
Mr. Rockefeller and others instead of giving his thought and attention to ob¬ 
taining general funds, the use of which would be for the free determination of 
the board, was one of the subjects of .serious complaint against Mr. .41100 by 
his codlrectons. 

During the entire period of eight years Mr. .411en was the only one who had 
any considerable contact with llr. Rockefeller or his associates in asking for 
financial support. 

During this perlotl Mr. Allen also made various overtures to try to get Mr. 
Rockefeller to Interest him.self personally In the management and affairs of the 
bureau. 

In 1909 Mr. Allen proposed Mr. Rockefeller ns a trustee and obtained the 
consent of the board to write a letter to Mr. liockefeiler, urging him to become 
a trustee, which Mr. Rockefeller refu.sed to do. 

It was not until May, 1914, after Mr. Bruere had left the bureau, and after 
questions had formally been raised before the board bringing into issue ques¬ 
tions of policy concerning the management on which the trustees could not 
agree, and when, with the resignation of ids codirector before the board, there 
was a disposition not to accept it, Mr. Allen made it known that he thought 
that Mr. Rockefeller was exercising undue Influence or that he objected In any 
manner to Mr. Rockefeller’s contributions. 

A conference between Mr. Cutting, Mr. Morawetz. and Mr. Rockefeller took 
place on April 10 In response to a request of Mr. Cutting, made several months 
before, urging Mr. Rockefeller to take up the question of another five-year 
subscription, the last year of the previous one being about to expire. 

Upon the conclusion of this conference Mr. Cutting immediately reported 
the conversation to the directors, and stated that Mr. Rockefeller had raised 
question about the publicity ami about the policy of the board, but that he 
hud been told that every question he had raised had been for some months 
before the board; further, that Mr. Rockefeller had requested information about 
certain details of bureau practices and that he had suggested that he get his 
information from one of the directors. 

On the following day —April 11—at Mr. Rockefeller’s request, Mr. Cleveland 
lunched with him to talk over the bureau’s methods and work. At the con¬ 
clusion of this conference a written memorandum was made and submitted 
to Mr. Allen, setting forth what questions had been raised and what had been 
the attitude of Mr. Rockefeller—this being the first confei-ence that Mr. Cleve¬ 
land had ever had with Mr. Rockefeller about bureau work or bureau affairs. 

On April 22, Mr. Allen wrote to Mr. Cutting from Madison a letter, an ex¬ 
cerpt from which follows; “ If it were not for the recent Flexner report I 
should feel Justified in writing to Mr. Rockefeller and appeal for funds to sup¬ 
plement the meager budget that was vote<l for this study. • ♦ • It Is Just 
the kind of opportunity that those big foundations which advertise that they 
are looking for opportunities to serve, ought to take advantage of.” And In 
the same letter he says that he had a.sked the chairman of the special committee 
to study training schools for teachers In New York to “ make formal request 
for help of the General Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation.” 

What was heralded by Mr. Allen as a conference on the “Rockefeller pro¬ 
postal” In his published brief under the title “Reasons Why Mr. Allen Be- 
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lleves Mr. Rockefeller's Conditional Offer Should Not Be Accepted ” never took 
place. 

The meeting of May, 1914, referred to by Mr. Allen In his brief, was devoted 
entirely to the questions raised In a memorandum submitted by Mr. Cleveland 
with a view of getting an “ agreement on the main questions raised In previous 
conference,” and when Mr. Allen tried to Inject his so-called “ alternative ” 
he was told that there never had been such a proposition. 

For all statements of fact given there Is supporting evidence In the form of 
letters,’ minutes, reports, and other documents In the files of the bureau, except 
In so far as they relate to personal conferences. In which cases the persons with 
whom the conferences were held are still In the service of the bureau, are still 
available ns wltne.sses, may be sworn by the commission and their testimony 
obtained by the commission under oath. 


Exhibit 1 .—List of contributors to the bureau of cilii betterment and the bureau 
of municipal researchy Jan, 1, 1906, to Dee, 31, 19t^. 


BockefellAr, J. D. 

Cutting, R. Fulton. 

Caniegle, Andrew. 

Barriman, Mrs. E. H. 

Kuhn, Loeh & Co. 

Morgan, J. P., & Co. 

Phipps, Henry. 

Metz, H. A. 

Van Ingei^ E. H. 

Speyer i Co. 

Whitney, Dorothy. 

Schraeder, G. II. F. 

Colhn, C. A. 

Thompson. Col. Robt. M. 

Bacon, Robert. 

Lawyers’ Title Guaranty A Trust Co... 

HopKins, George B. 

Morganthau, fienir. 

Title Guaranty A Trust Co. 

Perkias, George. 

Mora wetz, Victor. 

Hudson Trust Co. 

Baker, GeorwF. 

Bliss, Susan D. 

Oug^enheli^ Murray. 

^i^ Jacob. 

Schlfl: Mortimer L. 

Day, Joseph P. 

Opdycke.X. E. 

Rwd, WilUamA. 

Greenhut-Sir^el-Cooper Co. 

Kunhardt. W. B. 

Davison, H. P. 

Mercantile Trust Co. 

Seligman, I. N. 

American Exchaiue National Bank. 

Seligmam J. W., A Co. 

Marth), Bradley, . 

Warburg, Felix. 

Dodge, Cleveland II. 

Bliss, Mrs. W. H. 


Total 

contri¬ 

butions. 


Name. 


$125,400 

116,785 

55,000 

51.500 
41,000 
29,200 

23.500 
19,000 
18,600 
15,100 
11,000 
10,000 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7.500 
7,000 
7,000 

6.500 
5,850 

5.500 
5,000 
5,000 

4.100 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 

2.500 

2.500 

2,110 

1.500 
1,250 

1.100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1 000 
1,000 
1,000 


Total 

Contri¬ 

butions. 


Eastman, George. 

llldnelander Real Estate Co.. 

Marling A. E. 

Harris Forbes A Co. 

U. 8. Trust Co. of New York.. 

Kennedy, Mrs. John 8. 

Harmon, Wm. E. 

Oolrlchs ACo. 

Claflin, John. 

Post, Jas.H. 

Schraeder, J. H. 

Mason, George 0. 

Pyne, Percy R. 

Kane, John I. 

Stetson, F. L. 

Cbarobcrs, Frank U. 

Saks A Co. 

De Forest, Robt. W. 

Bush, Mrs. Wendell T. 

Childs Co.. 

Fourteenth Street Store. 

Oreenlmt ACo.. 


Cl reenough, John.. 
KiMslc^D. P... 


ly^ A Taylor. 

Mitchell, 8. C. 

Simpson, Crawford A Co.. 

Smith, Howard C. 

498 other Individuals and organizations. 
George W. Perkins, treasurer T. 8. P. 8. 


Total. 

DISTRIBUTION, BY YUNDS. 


New York City, general. 

New York City, special. 

New York State.... 

Professional services (paid for).... 
Training school for public sendee.. 


Total. 


$ 1,000 

1,000 

700 

600 

600 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

600 

500 

500 

450 

350 

300 

250 

250 

250 

2.50 

250 

260 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

2.50 

194,629 

120,000 


949,424 


577,451 

79,132 

11,12S 

161,710 

120,000 


949.424 


> Includes $.30,000 disbursed by the bureau for the Curran Committee police investigation. 


Exhibit B-1. 

(Exhibit B-1 consisted of prlnteil bulletins entitled “ Efficient Citizenship ” of 
the following mirabers: 213, 222, 239, 241, 441, 445, 463, 559, 563, 671, 583, 602, 
604, 605 (Feb. 4, 1913), 605 (Mar. 1, 1913), 606, 610, 614, 826a, 627, 643, 644, 
655, 662, and 667.) 
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Exhibit C. 

Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No, 310. Pate: .Tune 11,1913. 

Assigned to Franklin Zeiger. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Public School No. llli, Canarsie, Brooklyn. 

Instructiwis.—Visit Public School No. ll.'i, Caiiarsie, Brooklyn. Ask for Miss 
Callahan, principal. Do not state your connection with liureau unless definitely 
askeil, when say that you are there l).v assigimieiit. If possible, keep the rdle of 
interested citizen wlio lias rend the attached clipping. Say that you made up 
,vour mind to step in some time wlion you coulil, l^.se your own jiulgment al)out 
disclosing your connection with tlie Newliurgli survey. 

I am very anxious to learn from your judgment of the general spirit of the 
place: whether the tencliers seem interested tind happy; whether there seems 
to be a more Indifferent attitude of prlucipnl to teacher than you find in the 
larger school.s. 

Assignment to be completed; Tliiirsday niglit. 


Training Scliool for I’ul)lic Sen ice, conducted by Bureau of Municii)al Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIG.NMENT AUVK E. 

Assistant director in charge; William II. Allen. No. ,318. Iiate: .Tuly I, 1913. 

Assigned to Mr. Kirslunan, 

Descriptive title of assignment: Moving-pielure shows, 

W’ork to lie jierfornieil at: Field on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 

Instructions .—Please visit the moving-picture shows named lielow and olitain 
the data culled for in tlie accompanying scliedule. You will nole that all que.s- 
tions not requesting numerical values may bo answered by “ yes ” or “ no.” 
Care should be taken to place at the head of the data column for purposes of 
Identiticatioii the same number that appears op|M«site the house in the list. .As 
the list has been prepared with a view of covering the <listrlct in tlie most expe¬ 
ditious manner, it is suggested in visiting tliese houses that the order indicated 
be followed. Merely note whether or not building coutilins tenements; it is not 
necessary to count them. Artificial ventilation will be indicated by the pi’eseuce 
of electric funs. All tlie sliows listed are so-called " store sliow.s,” in smalt 
rooms, and it .slioultl be iiossible to olitaiii the desired data by a casual 
observation. 

Be careful to note each item on tlie schedule. 

(1) No. 899 Eighth Avenue, (2) No. 366 West Fifty-ninth Street, (3) No. 114 
West Sixty-fifth Street, (4) No. 683 .Imsterdiiiii .Vveiiue, (•")) No. 217 East Sixty- 
seventli Street, (6) No. ll-TS First Aieiiue, (71 .No. 1196 Second Avenue, (8) No. 
908 Third Avenue, (9) No. 797 Third .Vvenue, (10) No. 099 Tliird Avenue. 

Assignment to be completetl; Monday inoriilng. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director In charge: Dr. Allen. No. 44.'). Date: August 6, 1913. 
Assigned to Mr. D. Miller. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Help your city c-omplalnt bureau. 

Work to be perforineil at office. 

Instructions .—Prepare a l,.')00-word article to be syndicated by the survey,, 
which Is taken by about 50 different cities. It must be popularly written and 
full of Concrete llIu.strations showing the kind of questions that have come In 
and showing results. 

As you have this In hand. It would be a pity for you not to sign this story. 
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Can you wedge It In niuong your other assignments without Interfering with 
the complaint-bureau work? This kind of thing all of us luive to do In our own 
time on the fly. From your knowledge of the field you should be able to turn 
In finish^ copy within one hour’s time. 

Please let me know how much time you put on It 

W. H. A. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Ue- 
.searcb. 261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSICNME.NT AOVICE. 

A.sslstant director in cliargc: William H. Allen. No. 470. Date: September 
22, 1913. Funds: Budget. Cliargeable: N. ,1. 

Asslgne<l to Don C. Sower.s. 

Descriptive title of assignment: New .Jersey budget-making methods. 

Instrvcti<ms .—We have made a preliminary report to a New Jersey citizen 
on present methotls of making a budget in that State. (See report by Mr. 
Farmer and Mr. Heffernan.) As you see. it l.s a first draft only. It should 
be whipped Into shaiie ns a formal report wldcli will give the bureau's l)e.st 
experience, judgment, and constructive suggestions to date. Feel free to u.se 
the matter from Wisconsin’s blanks, from tlie commission of efficiency’s work, 
Washington, your own visit to Albany. Pleu.se consider tins a test of liow you 
are to prepare to submit matter by the iKditicians, newspapers, and public- 
spirited citizens of a State. It will l)e an important part of tills fall’s camiiaign 
In New Jeivsey If we word it rigid and put into it what Mr. Driscoll calls 
"punch.” Make it tlie shortest, most direct possible thing and in form which 
lends itself to use througli press, magazines, and pamphlet purpo.ses. You 
should spend not more tlian one day in widpping into space the data contained 
In the two above-mentioned preliminary reports. 

Assignment to lie completeil: Septemlier 23. 


Training School for I’ulilic Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Re- 
searcli, 201 Broadway, New Y’ork City. 

ASSIfiN'MF.N'T ADVICE. 

Assistant director in cliarge; William IT. .\llen. No. 487. Date: November 
f), 1913. Funds: T. S. general. Code No. 40.")S. 

Asslgnetl to Franklin Zelger. 

Description title of assignment: Reading of Schrader letter. 

Work to be ]ierformed at office. 

instruction )*.—Read tliat portion of Mr. Schrader’s letter hereto attachetl 
which speaks of flsh in Iceland and In America. Take proper steps to see 
whether it would be profitable for American slili)i)ers to have fish come from 
Iceland. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted ity Bureau of Municipal Re- 
.search, 261 Broadway. New York City. 

ASSIONSIE.NT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William 11. Allen. No. 489. Date: November 
5, 1913. Funds: T. S. general. Code No. 40.>S. 

Assigned to Mr. Taylor. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Tammany Hall organization. 

Work to be performed at office. 

Instructions .—For the next few months there will lie a great deal of dls- 
cnsslon of the possibility of destroying or rehabilitating Tammany Hall. Talk 
of destroying Tammany Hall is probabl,v absurd. Talk of rehabilitation Is 
equally absurd unless they go further tlian the make-up of the men at the top. 
So far as I know, there never has Iwen a suggestion that the charter of Tam¬ 
many Hall be qualified or restricted so ns to give Its own membership a voice 
In the management and more particular to guarantee complete publicity to Its 
own membership as to what has happened. 
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Please look into this thing and report when you see your way out as to the 
possibility of so reorganizing Tammany Hall by charter and by publicity pro¬ 
visions that it will become a veritable bureau of municipal research plus train¬ 
ing school for public service plus clearing house for adequate community relief 
and discussion. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Re¬ 
search, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ABVICE. 

No. 495. Date: November 10, ]91.1. Funds: Comp. bur. Code No. .569C. 

Assigned to M. G. Wend. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Ray. 

Descriptive title of a.ssignnient: Reckless driving of United States mall 
wagons. 

Instructiom .—Look up the ordinances passed by the board of aldermen con¬ 
cerning the regulation of street traflic. Pay particuiar attention to those 
articles which provide against reckless driving. 

Note any exemptions or exceptions made in the ca.se of United States mail 
wagons. When you have become thoroughly familiar with the laws on this 
subject make ob.servations in the field, particularly in the downtown district. 

Take the registered number of mall ivagons which you observe. Note the 
speed, any reckless driving, street conditions, etc. Also note the time and place. 

This assignment is designed to secure specific information to be u.sed in 
making a recommendation to the board of aldermen that the exceptions made 
in the case of United States mail wagons be abrogated. 

Assignment to be completed: November 13. 


Training .‘tcliool for Public Service conducted by Bureau of Jluniclpal Re.search, 
2(il Broadway. New York City. 

ASSir.NMENT AnVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William li. .Allen. No. .54.S. Date: December 
31, 1913. Funds: T. S. Uode No. 509S. 

Asslgnwl to R. Moses. 

Under direction and control of M. H. Ray. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Bureau books and accounting methods. 

Work to be performed at office. 

/nsfmefion*.—Please report to Mr. Chadbourne. office manager, for work in 
connection witli thq bureau’s system of accounts. Bear in mind that this 
system is in miniature the same system as is being recommended by the 
burbau for Government departments. At this time yonr assignment on the 
books will only la.st five days. This is in order that you may have an Intro¬ 
duction to bookkeeping and accounting and become familiar with the terms 
used before going out to city offices. 

Get a copy of the Handbook of Municipal Accounting and read it while 
engaged in the above assignment. 

Assignment to be completed: January 5, 1913. 


Training School for Public Service conducteil by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. .549. Date: December 
30, 1913. Funds: T. S. Code No. 631S. 

Assigned to F. W. Flske. 

Under direction and control of M. H. Bay. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Cost accounting. , „ u 

Work to be performed at: Department of finance and department of charing 
fiMfracttotw.—Please report to Mr. McIntyre, who is in charge of the expert 
accounting department of the department of finance. He will assign you to 
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work under Tdr. Hyer and Mr. Bggleston, of his office. Tour first work will 
be to draw off a quarterly report of the expenses of the street-cleaning depart¬ 
ment from the general-exiiense ledger In the office of the chief bookkeeper at 
the department. This work should be completed within one ^eek. At the end 
of this time you will again report to Mr. Hyer, who will assign you to work In 
the department of charities. In this deportment you will probably be required 
to net as an Instructor in cost accounting to newly appointe<l l)ookkeepers. 

During this assignment you will, of course, consult with the supervisor and 
directors of Oie training school as often ns uiuy be necessary. 

* _ 

Training School for Public Service conducted iiy Bureau of Municipal Ilescnrch, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMEKT ADVICE. 

Assistant directors In cimrge: William H. Allen and B'. A. Cleveland. No. 
630. Date: February 2,’>, 1014. I'unds: New York C. C. B. 

(Note. —No provision was made for any of the results being brought to my 
attention.) 

Asslgnetl to: Training school staff. 

Cnder direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged: Help-your-clty complaints. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Office and In the field. 

Investigated help-your-clty complaints as assigned. 

J iistrucHont .—Every complaint, If founded on fact or If sound In policy, will 
relate to some city department, and will Involve a knowledge both of the depart¬ 
ment’s organization for uttendlnj; to the complaint and Its organization In 
general, and Its relation to other city departments, Includiug he body which 
votes funds. 

In assigning these complaints we have in mind that those who Investigate 
shall not only secure certain field contact with conditions, with officers, em¬ 
ployees, and citizens, but shall secure also definite information as to depart¬ 
ment organization and methods. Inchlentally, oftentimes the dispatch, aceu- 
J'acy. and snggestlveness, with which Investigations are reported upon give help¬ 
ful hints us to the next experience needeil by men and women In the training 
school. 

Pleas<“ remember that the first purpose of the assignment Is to get Informa¬ 
tion promptly and to suggest remeilles, but that the first purpose of sending 
you Is that you shall obtain the above-mentioned experience and information. 


Training School for Public Service conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York Olty. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director In cimrge: W. H. Allen. No. 643. Date: February 10, 
1914. 

Assigned to Mr. Howard and Mr. t’rawford. 

Under direction and control of Mr. .Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged: Snow removals Investigations In Brooklyn. 
Work to be performed In field. 

Instructiom .—You will go to Brooklyn and make a study of the snowr 
removal problem there, with special referenw to measurements of wagons, 
number of trips, moile of dumping, contract date, cost, etc. 

Assignment to be completed: In a day. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bvtreau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIONMENT AbVICE. 

Assistant director In charge: William H. Allen. No. 674. Date: February 
13, 1614. 

Assigned to Mr. Talmadge. 

88810"—S. D0C..415,64-1—vol 0-88 
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Voder direction and control of Mr. Solder. 

Title of account to be charged: lie Infwmation concerning automobiles ownetl 
and used by various city departments. 

Work to be performed at office and field. 

Imtruetioui .—Tbu will please get complete information on the following 
points: (1) Number of automobiles owned In the various departments of New 
York City; (2) on whose order they were purchased, prices paid, by whom used, 
cost of (^ration. 

This study .should be completed by Monday or Tuesilay of next week, If pos¬ 
sible. The puriwse of thi.s study Is to obtain the facta atatetl for the use of the 
bureau and to give your experience in seeking suth luformutioii In the pro^r 
sources In tlie city departments. 

Assignment to be completed; 16th or ITtlu 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New Tork City. 

AS.Sir,S.VIE-XT ADVICE. 

Assistant director In charge: William H. Allen. No. 675. Date: March 12, 
1014. Funds: T. S. 

Assigned to Mr. Talmadge. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Descriptive title of tissigunieut: Suitability of location of .street-cleaning 
barns. 

Work to be performed at field. 

ImIrnctUmg .—You will ptea.se visit the section headquarters, department of 
street cleaning, at the folloning locations: Section 30, 319 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, rental $36tl; sections 1 and 4, 74 (.ireeuwicli Street, rental $1,200 ; 70 
-Carmine Street, rental $560. 

Report on the above with resitect to snltability of location with reference to 
area servetl. number of men accommodatetl, fairness of rental for property. 

In obtaining this Information, if po,ssible, confer with the district superin¬ 
tendent In charge of each section visited. 

Tbs work Is to be done to-morrow, March 13. 

The purpose of this .study is to obtain information for the .sinking-fund com¬ 
mission, which may have to assist it in considering requests made by the 
Street-cleaning department for renewal of leases at the above locatious. 

Assignment to be completed: March 13, 1014. 


Training School for Public .Service, condneted l>y Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGXltEXT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 688. Date: March IS, 
1914. 

Assigned to Mr. Talmadge. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Descriptive title of a.sslgnmcnt: Municipal bnUdings. 

Work to be performed at office and Arid. 

ImtructioM .—In most communities the bnilding,s bearing the worst reputa¬ 
tion for clenullne.ss, ventilation, beauty, etc., are public buildings. This is 
probably ns true of national and State buildings as of dingy city halls. Too 
often it Is true of sclioolliouses ns well as of couftliouses. Several times we 
have suggested to volunteers wishing to do practical civic work a quick examina¬ 
tion of public buildings from tlie standpoint of what the citizen wltlmut having any 
special authority can observe from the outside tlirough the corridors, calllrg at 
offices, etc. We sliould have here, in concrete shape, suggestions which could 
be usi^ by volunteers here in New York or wbicli could be recommended in 
other cities. For studying national buildings I once suggested a set of questions 
to the National Civic Federation, nddreseed to Mrs. Joltn Hays Hammond, 
Washington. In Woman’s Part in Government tliere are some other suggestions. 

With a view to getting the facts about city-owned, county-owned, and nation- 
own^ buildings In this city, obtain from the Municipal Reference Library and 
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from available digests, reports, Inquiries, etc,, the data'necessary for a list of 
minimum essentials which you or someone else can use in testing New York 
buildings. K^rt this list of minimum essentials to Mr. Snyder and to me, 
(Consult with Mr. Liudholm, Dr. McCombs, etc.) The first buildings to be 
studied will be the courthouse: second, the city hail; third, municipal building; 
fourth, building now used by health department 
Assignment to be completed: March 25, 1814. 


Training Scliool for I'ublic Service, conducted by Rurean of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIONMENT AUVIC'E. 

Director in cimrge; Williiiin II. Allen. No. 607. Date; March 2.',, 1811. 

Assigned to Mr. liockwood. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Synder. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Corixiration inspectors. 

AVork to be performed at field and otlice. 

Inttructiom .—Kor many years one of tlie chief opportunities for paying 
political debts has been through the so-called corporation iasi»ctor, 1. e.. a 
man whose ostensible business is to insiiect work done upon the city streets by 
street railway companies, ga.s companies, etc. His salary was paid by the cor¬ 
poration, but he was numetl by tiie borough president In charge of public works. 
See page 24 of our Municipal Reform Through Revisiou of Business Methods. 

Just what progress has been iiuide since tlie ulmve pul)lication no one in New 
York knows. Supplementing an earlier assignment calling for the facts regard¬ 
ing present practices, it is desired to know wlmt is the practice In otlier cities. 
Please learn first what, if anything, can he obtained at the Muulclpal Reference 
Library. Try, secondly, the New York Public Library. Tliirdly, read the In¬ 
dexes of the principal publicalions, Ineluding engineering and municiual jour¬ 
nals; see what the Civil Service Refore Association lias. 

Report progre.ss daily to Mr. Snyder or to me. AYe are particularly anxious 
to learn whether in any places tlie amount of work done, salaries paid, condi¬ 
tions of appointuieiit etc. are reiiorted to or controlled by tlie city. 

AA'. H. .\i,t,EX, DtiTCtor. 


Training Scliool for I'liblic Service, conducted liy Bureau of Jluniclpal Uesearcli, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIO.N51ENT ADVICE. 

Director in cliarge: AA'illiam H. Allen. No.760. Date: March 24,1814, Funds; 
New’York healtli. 

Assigned to Mr. Lane, Mr. Peterson, Mr. AA'est. 

Under direction and control of Jlr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be chargeti: Healtli department reports. New A'ork City. 

AVork to be performed at ofllee. 

hittructions .—Coramlssloncr Goldwater. throngli Secretary Fiske and Dr. 
Baldwin, now In charge of the health department’s public education work, has 
asked that we make suggestions as to weekly bulletins, quarterly report, and 
annual report which will improve either form or content. More particularly 
we are asked to be of help with regard to the proof of the 1912 annual report, 
which i^ould be lasueil at. once. Mr. Lane is making a study of health bul¬ 
letins published by cities and States. 

You will be given a seidion of tlie report proof. In rending it have In mind 
points which I had in mind Inst nlglit, as to the essential factor of a reporter- 
desire to know unit of inquiry, account, comparison, subtraction, percentages, 
summary, classification. Tims, with respect to every statement of fact for 
each section and every table, ask yourself: “ Does this table Indicate that the 
person writing It wanted to know the particular facts whlcli would help the 
town or help the administrator? Are the things listed the riglit units of 
inquiry? Are the comparisons set up In such a way that the render takes in 
at once the truth of comparison? Are unlike things put into the same column 
or the same total?” AH these have to do with content primarily and only 
Indirectly with form. 
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In aOdltion read proof to see whether or not what has been told Is told In 
proper English, proi)er spelling, proper nse of plural and singular,' proper 
brevity, proper clearness. This proof costs money. Therefore we want to 
make our corrections tentatively either on slips of paper or, when space per¬ 
mits, on the extreme left or right margins, so that there will be rooin enough 
for Mr. Flske and Dr. Baldwin to Insert their final Instructions to the printer. 

Bemember there are three purposes in this study: (1) To Improve the report 
If we can, (2) to give .vou Information, (3) to show us what power of analysis 
and capacity for detail you can give to proof reading. 

It Is not possible to make radical clianges in this particular proof. Iti^ls 
former Commissioner Lederle’s report, and must go out substantially as set up, 
except for typographical and proof corrections. Another assignment will cover 
analysis and criticism of this proof to be used for the 1913 reiwrt. 

Wm. H. Allem, Director. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Director In charge: William H. .411en. No. 701. Date: March 24, 1914. 
Funds: New York health. 

Assigned to Mr. Lane, Mr. Peterson, Mr. West. 

Under direction anil control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged: Health department reports. New Yoi’k City. 

Work to be performed at ofiice. 

Instructions .—One of the principal services of Mayor Gaynor’s administra¬ 
tion, due primarily to the Interest taken by his secretary, Robert Adamson, now 
fire commissioner, was to start the standardization of departmental reports. 
As the mayor Is on the board of city record, which prints reports, and as the 
reports must also come to him In his capacity as mayor, any mayor who wishes 
and knows how may set a minimum standard as to content, form, size, etc., of 
reports. 

.4s stated In assignment No. 700, the training school has been asked to sugg^ 
Improvements, If we can. In the health deportment reports. As our ba.se we 
start with the proof of the health department report for 1912. We have pre- 
cetllng reports. From the health department we can get reports of other cities, 
such as Montclair, Providence, Seattle, etc. In the administrative code prepared 
by the bureau of Portland are the best suggestions which we were able to get 
last summer. We should be able to do better to-day because, In the language 
of the farmer, “ our whiflletree is near the center of the bull wheel ”—1. e, 
we are asked to do a task of potentially big service for our home city, to be 
used at once by one of our own group as well as by the department. 

Take the sections of the report given to you by Mr. Snyder, Indicate on 
separate slips of paper every statement that Is not clear, every general state¬ 
ment that is not proved by supporting data, all tables or statistical statements 
which do not of themselves explain their meaning and which lack editorial 
interpretation, all tables which fall to show that In preparation the depart¬ 
ment did not conform to a standard of minimum essentials—unit of inquiry, 
account, comparison, subtraction, percentages, summary, and classification. 

Individually first and later In conference with others working on this as¬ 
signment, list the Improvements in typography. Here we have an absolutely 
free hand, so far as our assignment Is concernetl. We may suggest any kind 
of type, any kind of tabular arrangement, any kind of paragraphing, illustra¬ 
tions, graphs; after each one of us has Individually made his own suggestions 
we shall put them all together and In conference prepare a composite list for 
consideration by the department. 

Wm. H. Aixen, Director. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Eesearch, 
261 Broadway, New York City, 

ASSIGMENT ADVICE. ' 

Assistant director In charge: Dr. W. H. Allen. No. 710. 

Assigned to Mr. Jessup. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 
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' Descriptive title of assignment: Inspection service In the health deportment. 

- Work to be performed at: Field. 

ImtrmtUm *.—You will report to Mr. B'Iske at the health department for a 
study of the Inspection service of that department. It Is desired that you 
should beo>me well acquainted with the Inspection work done by this depart¬ 
ment, touching sanitary Inspection, food Inspection, and sanltqry food Inspec¬ 
tion. You are to use your own judgment as to the best methods of getting 
acquainted with this subject, but should arrange to make the rounds of sev¬ 
eral Inspection districts with inspectors of the department and then follow 
the same procedure on your own Initiative. It Is expected that when you are 
through with this study that you will be sufSclently well acquainted with the 
health-inspection service to criticize faulty methods and make recommendations 
as to changes which would operate for the Improvement of the present In¬ 
spection service of the department. 


Training School for Public Service, condui’led by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York CUy. 

ASSICNUEKT AOVlCEi 

Assistant director lu charge: Dr. .Vilen. No. 7-1'.). Date: April 15, 1014. 

Assigned to Mr. Parlin, 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Study of street clean.ng department. 

Work to be performed at: I'leld and ottlce. 

- Instructions.—Comml»s\oneY Fetherstou, of the street cleaning department, 
faces a number of Interesting problems lu his work. He has assured us that 
he believes we may be of some help to him lu reaching a solution of these 
problems. You will therefore report to Commissioner Fetherston and put your¬ 
self at his service for work along lines us follows: 

(а) B’umillarize yourself thoroughly with the detail of street cleaning through¬ 
out the entire city, particularly with reference to the methods of Inspection. 
Mr. B'etherston Is considering a reorganization of the Inspection service, and your 
study should be so carried on that you may be helpful to him In working out this 
problem. 

(б) Mr. Fetherston la considering the organization of a school for employees 
of the street cleaning department. You will make a study of the labor required 
to do the several kinds of work, as street sweeping, emptying cans of ashes and 
garbage, so that you may be in a position to make suggestions to Commissioner 
Fetherstou In working up a teaching plan for such a school. 

(c) In attacking the problem of street cleaning, Commissioner Fetherston 
feels that he must bear In mind the industrial or commercial characteristics of 
different sections of the city, and to this end he desires to prepare a map of New 
•York showing such parts as tenement districts, manufacturing districts, whole¬ 
sale districts, retail districts, high-grade residential districts, etc. You will 
make a study of this problem also so that you may assist in working It out. 

(d) You will use your own initiative in approaching any other problems that 
may present themselves to the street cleaning department. 

The purpose of this assignment Is, from your iwint of view, to give you such 
contact with the street cleaning department that you may familiarize yourself 
with every detail of Its management. This study Is to be completed only when 
we feel that you have done us much as may be done by you In the direction 
Indicated. 


Exhibit D. 


Mabch 4, 1914. 


Mr. Alfbed Waostaff, 

Clerk, Appellate Division, 

Supreme Court, First Judicial Department, New Tork, N. x. 

Dear Mr. Waostaff ; I find that the division of our office which handles our 
publicity service has made a mistake by way of furnishing to the newspapers 
of the city a flimsy In relation to a notice which appeared lu the Law Journal 
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OB the 20th ultimo, over your signature, designatiug 10 newspapers as having 
a circulation calculated to give notice of legal publications. The assumption 
was that this designation made these papers the only ones that were entitled 
to give notice of legal i)ublication.s, and a flimsy was prepared for the press, for 
release on Starch 2. on that assumption. 

Going into the matter, we now find that about Novemiter 1 some IS papers of 
large circulation were deslgnatetl and that this Is a supplementary list 
In view of these facts, I attologize to you and to the court for the part which 
we have taken In such publicity as has resulted. 

As a matter of fact, I find from ovir clipping service that the World and the 
Times had published editorials on the subject before the date of release of our 
flimsy, and so far ns we know the American is the only one that had a story 
making use of our materlah 
Very sincerely, 


F. A. Cleveland, Director. 



ROCKEFELLER INTERESTS IN COLORADO. 


(For exhibits under this subject see pages 8864 to 8948.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, Ua-y 19, 191S—10 a. m. 

Clialrnian Walsh. Is Mr. Gaddis present? 

TESTIKONY OF EEV. ErGENE S. GADDIS. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, please? 

Dr. Gaddis. Eugene S. Gaddis. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your profession or calling? 

Dr. Gaddis. Minister In the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In the nilnlsli’y? 

Dr. Gaddis. Twenty-seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a regularly ordained minister of tlie Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your residence? 

Dr. Gaddis. Cincinnati—I have l)een away from there, though, for about two 
years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a graduate of any school of learning or institu¬ 
tion In this countrj'? 

Dr. Gaddis. My etlucatlon lias Iteen in tlie sciiools of Dayton, Ohio, and the 
tlieologlcal school of Evanston and Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any connection with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I began as the camp minister in the Trinidad district, and about 
a year or 10 months after I began, I became suimrintendent of tlie social work 
of the entire camp system. 

Chairman Walsh. That includes what camps, please, in Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. It Includes all of the work of the Colorado i'uel & Iron Co., In 
particular their four different brunches, their coal and Iron and rock and tim¬ 
ber camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Dlil I understand that it was confined to Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. sir; It Is not; there are Iron mines In Wyoming, and one 
in New Mexico, although I never vislteil that mine In New Mexico. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom were you employed—what Individual employed 
you? 

Dr. Gaddis. My predecessor. Rev. Walter Morrltt—I obtained the work 
through him, through his instrumentality. 

Chairman Walsh. In addition to doing this sociological work, did you have 
any church or parish or church of your own that you administered to people? 

Dr. Gaddis. My work was first, as I stated, ns religious worker principally 
in the nine camps of the Trinidad district. That was purely religious, taking 
in simply what was known as the Trinidad district, and then, when I became 
superintendent of the sociological work, my work was broadenetl into the edu¬ 
cational and social, and I incorporated in it, looking after the work along hy¬ 
gienic lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what opportunity did you have for observation into 
the everyday working of the way the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. dealt with the 
men and women in their camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. I considered it one of the very best—a very close range. I was 
intimately acquainted with the miners and their families; I visited them and 
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they entertained me; and the relations I sustained to them and to the opera¬ 
tors, until within a few weeks before I severed my relations with them, was 
one of confidence. 

Chalman Walsh. Do you understand their everyday lives, the complaints, 
If any, they bad against the company; their method of expression, how they 
felt leading up to this strike and afterwards, and all about it? 

Dr. Oadms. I can not say I know all about it, but I know considerable. 

(/hairman Walsh. You hud a standpoint from which you could understand 
their feelings? 

Dr. Gaddis. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have yon iirepared a .statement which to your ndnd 
covers generally the situation out there, so far as the comiiany and the human 
beings working for them Is concerned? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you lie kind enough to submit It. if you prefer to 
do it that way; I think we would like it. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; I would be glad to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Yery giaxl ; just read it to us. 

Dr. Gaddis. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, In the reading of this I may 
add some things that come to me that are not here, and I have a number of 
quotations from various sources la this memoranda, and I am not going to stop 
to note that they are quotations In reading them. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; just do It in your own way, and then you can 
submit the whole document to the record. 

(The witness submlttwl several documents, which appear at the end of this 
subject as “ Gaddis K.xhibit.”) 

Dr. Gaddis (reading): 


“ pbelimixahy statement. 

“The United States i.s the largest coul-prodnoing country In the world, ex¬ 
ceeding Knglaud’.s annual outinit oier 2(X),(H>0,000 tons. 

“In 1864. the virgin year for the Colorado c-ollerles, 500 tons was the yield; 
In 1910 over 12,000,000 tons were dug; last year a tonnage of some 8,000,000 
was recorded, giving the State the ninth place among the 28 coal-mining States 
of the Union. The Centennial State is destineil to take much higher rank than 
previous ratings, as the United States Geological Survey estimates her workable 
coal fields at 10,130 square miles. < 

“ The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mines 85 per cent of the State’s total output 
of coal and is the largest company loading the ‘ black diamonds.’ 

“COMPONEST PAKTS. 

“This corporation was formed in 1892 by a coalition of the Colorado Fuel Co. 
and the Colorodo Coal Sc Iron Co. The followlug subsidiary branches were sub¬ 
sequently acquired or developed: The Colorado Coal & Iron Co., the Colorado 
Supply Co., the Colorado & AVyomlng Uailway, the Crystal Iliver Railway, the 
Grand River Coal & Coke Co., the Rocky Mountain Timber Co., the Colorado 
Industrial Co., and the Mountain Telegraph Co. (part owners)—as I under¬ 
stand It, they are equal owners of this with the Vlctor-American J'nel O.— 
the Mlunequa Town Co., the Pueblo Realty Co., the Hospital Association Co., 
the Red Stone Improvement Co. (jiart owners), and the Mlnnequa Cooperage 
Co. 

“The fourteenth auxiliary has lately been made an adjunct to the Rocky 
Mountain Timber Co.” 

Chairman Walsh. When was it that Mr. Bowers came? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think six or seven years ago, as I understand It. [Ontlniies 
reading;! 

“Cattle raising on a large scale will soon be tried. Expiring leases on the 
Maxwell land grant are not being renewetl; the acreage to be reserved for com¬ 
ing herds of beef on the hoof. 

“ The purchase of between 250,000 and 300,000 acres of the above-mentioned 
territory deprived many ranchers of what they had concluded was their In- 
aUenable m-operty rights. A representative of the company, accompanied by 
a band of hair-trigger cowboy desperadoes, clothed with the dignity of a 
deputy sheriff’s commission, proceeded to settle disputed claims. At Stonewall 
one man was shot dead In cold blood; all enemies were put to flight; and the 
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raid guaranteed clear titles to vast regions of coal and timber land. The leader 
of these bandits was lately eulogized by one of the board of directors in say¬ 
ing : ‘ They don’t make ’em much better than the old man.’" 

In the general mgie, of course, no one knew Just how the tragedy occurred; 
but unquestionably they murdered that man at Stonewall, and us surely as 
Cain killed his brother Abel, these claimed sut)t)orters of the dignity and 
authority of the State cause<i this man’s IiUkhI to cry out from the ground 
against the Rockefeller representatives who piloted the gang. 

“ ST.VKISIlnl.DUKS. 

“In October, 1914, the twenly-.second annual cxhlhil came from the press In 
pamphlet form, ‘ Oapitalizution $31!,32.1,000; bonded debt, ^41,1.18,000; summary 
of total assets, over $101,000,(XX).’ 

“ Rockefellers own 40 per cent of the preferred and 40 per cent of the <’<)in- 
mon stock; also 6i per cent of the ‘ general five ’ bonds. There are 2,000 other 
stockholders. 

“ In the early days of the strike agitation the newspapers boldly aflirmed 
that the company had accumulated a $5,000,000 reserve fund with which to 
defeat the efforts of the United Mine Workers. The allegation was denied, 
but the snug sum furnlshe<t the foundation for a serene complacency and a 
course of tactics otherwise impossible. Often heavy drafts on this reserve fund 
for ‘ strike exiJenses ’; cash on hand in the financial reiiort. Is tabulated at over 
four million. 

“ Six years ago Welborii was not regarded as a man of large enough caliber 
to proiierly comserve the allied interests of which he had been made president. 
He ‘ was not ti'ained ns an operator of a large corimration.’ Bowers, clothed 
with authority from 2<> Wall Street and suflicicut pro.vies to constitute him sole 
arbitrator In all minor aial major matters to which he might address his 
attention began to i)ut into telling effect his former ’ exi)erience in organization 
and management.’ * It is true I reiu’esent the Rockefeller interests,’ is his as.sev- 
eratlon. The Damocles sword that Bowers sus|)ended over tlie heads of the 
officers In the Boston Building in Denver reduced them to manikins and office 
boys.” 

Our predecessor in office told us when In Denver always to speak to Mr, 
Welborn; that he felt humiliated In his present position. [Reading;] 

“Testimony was given before the Federal Uommisslon on Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, sitting in Denver last December that Bowers was still a resident of 
Denver. Absentee landlordism was not a palatable phrase for the operators. 
Months before this statement was made Bowers had .sold his Denver prop¬ 
erty and removed his family to the Ea.st. lie had fully determined to ‘ turn 
things over to the boys,’ and there was much rejoicing at the prospect that he 
would be content to give them chiefly ‘ absent treatmemt ’ in the future. 

“At 68 years of age Bowers was w’earled with carrying the rasping details 
of a large business; and while the case of industrial malpractice was being 
adjudicated in the court of pidclic opinion, he retired to his eastern home”; 
having labored four consecutive days with Mr. Rockefeller before he would 
release him. Before leaving Denver he wrote me to address all future communi¬ 
cations for my department to Mr. Welborn, who had greatly developed under 
Mr. Bowers’s tutelage. But Mr. Welborn was too bii.sy, and he referred me to 
Mr. Weltzel, an e.x-conl digger. E, H. Wcltzel was as well qualified to net In 
connection with the soclolo^cal deimrtiuent as Johnson would be with refer¬ 
ence to a kindergarten. 

“About 25 years ago four-fifths of the nicm in the Colorado collieries .spoke 
the English language. The Welsh, English, Scotch, and Irish were the pre- 
dmninating races. To-day the ratio has been exactly reverse<l; and the English- 
speaking employees average about one-fifth of the people In the camps. 

“Allens In the fullest sen.se of the word have been encouraged to crowd Out 
the higher-grade Immigrant. To lower the scale of those living in the cottages 
raises the total footing of the scales on the tipple. The less It costs to keep 
camp citizens satisfied the less danger there Is of public sentiment forcing 
«[pendltures for improvements. The camp that can mine the largest amount 
of coal at the lowest possible figure carries the banner. 

“ In 1913 some 200 coal mines were operating in the State. Twenty of these 
represented the Rockefeller holdings. Without being too technical the coat 
deposits are divided Into the northern, southern, and western sections. The 
O. F. & I. Go. are ’working In the southern and western areas. 
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“In July and August of 1014 Hie company bad. on their pay rolls 7,786 
manual laborers, representing 32 different nationalities, principally from 
wuthera Europe. Tlie heavy percentage of Illiteracy flsed their rating as low 
almost as present conditions In old Mexico. Many of them could neither read 
nor write their own language.” 

I have .signed the name of a man who handed me his card to be taken to the 
office. He could only make a cros.s. [Heading;] 

* “A few ytMirs ago in Las Animas County, which pro<luces 50 per cent oi; the 
coal of tile State, there was found 18 per cent of the population and one-third 
of the State's illiteracy. Some of the .strikers tliouglit Kockefeller was the 
President of the Uniteil States. 

“ LOC.tTING Hf:SPONSlBILITT. 

“Mr. Rockefeller has not been in Colorado for 10 years and seldom attends 
a meeting of the C. P. & I. board of directoi’s. His Ignorance of real conditions 
in the camp villages enables iiim to testify under oath: ‘ I should not have known 
how more conscientiously to carry out my full duty toward them than I have.’ 
‘ The fact that they brought no complaints at all, would Indicate to me that 
they had no grievances.’ 

“ For several yeara prior to the 1.5 months’ war in Colorado, which aroused 
the whole Nation, neither Bowers or Welborn were cognizant of policies and 
practices in dealing with the miners, except as represented to them by Inferior 
officers. Mr. Bowers took the position that to grant the right of appeal with 
the type of characters with whom they had to deal was to invite chao.s— 
appeals to Welborn, which we are glad to say he allows, if they were considered 
at ail, would only emphasize the severity of the regime.” 

He told me his men in the Boston Building did not take complaints over each 
other’s heads; and that the camp regime was the .same. I am glad to say that 
I know Ml'. IVelborn disagreed with this position. 

“A ‘ down-the-canyon ’ verdict was not likely to he reversed at the office of 
the general bos.s, for he is the kingbolt of the machine that must be kept run¬ 
ning smoothly. The superintendent can easily erect a wall between himself 
ami the division manager, which only calloused temerity would tackle. At the 
bottom of the pit with pick and shovel, the miner frequently found a grafting 
pit boss on his back.” 

Ju.st within the last three months a pit boss whom I know and can mention 
by name at Camp Le.ster was discharged for taking bribes from miners. 

“ The Feilcral grand jury which sat in Pueblo during the strike trouble thus 
portrays the situation; ‘Miners generally fear to complain of real grievances, 
because of the danger of being discharged or being placed In Inferior places 
in the mines. Many miners apparently believe that employees have been dis¬ 
charged because they have made a request for che<!kweiglimen.’ ” 

It Is a common saying among miners that they invite their own “ canning,” 
or it was equivalent to being canned to ask for a checkwelghman. 

riiairman Wal.sh. The absence of checkwelghmen was one of the gi'levances 
the men had that went on strike; is that correct? 

Dr. Gadms. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They claimed the companies cheated them on the amount 
of coal they actually dug out of the ground; is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. And the demand was that they should have men of their 
own selection who could see that they were paid for what their labor product? 
Dr. Gaddis. It was guaranteed them by the State law. [Continues reading;] 

“ The responsibility for about 50 per cent of all of the miners of the State 
laying down their tools lies at the door of the local coal-camp officials, sup¬ 
ported by those Immediately over them, the division superintendents and the 
general manager.” 

In support of that statement I will read a letter from a miner at Frederick, 
who went out as a striker September 28. I knew him very well, and he Is a 
man I am perfectly willing to vouch for any statement that he makes: 

“ Personally, I think the strike is of no benefit to the workers; and I even 
think that some of the smaller officers were more to blame than the stock¬ 
holders,” as he puts it. 

“ The camp superintendents as a whole Impress me as a most uncouth, Igno¬ 
rant, immoral, and, in many Instances, the most brutal set of men fl^t. we 
have ever met.” . - , 
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(Anirman WalsiI. Is Hint your experience generally, as to these subbosses 
'as you went through those camps in sociological work? 

Dr. OAddis. Yes. In my first Interview with Mr. Bowers at Denver, at t4o 
suggestion of Dr. Corwin, I asked him If It was not possible. In the advanced 
stage of the coal Industry In the United States, to secure a higher grade of 
men to act as superintendents of the mines. At that time I spoke of these men 
ns blasphemous bullies, and I have never been able to change my mind, 
’rReadlng:) ^ 

“ When ex-mlne mule drivers and ‘ rope riders ” are given the arbitrary au¬ 
thority of a provost marshal. In communities varying In size from 200 to 1,000 
souls, an Individual has been evolved which can only be found In the closed 
camps of tlie coal barons or other mines so controlled. 

“ On the day of the great walkout a super ordered his gunmen to drive the 
red necks- 

Chairman Wat.sh (interrupting). “Super” Is an abbreviation for superin¬ 
tendent? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; that Is a very common expression. [Reading:] 

“ On the day of the great w'alkout a super ”—at Morley—“ ordered his gun¬ 
men to drive the red necks—strikers or their sympathizers—off the company 
property. The zealous deputies refused to permit some men to assist their 
families to pack their household goods. They were not alloweil to stop at the 
Santa Fe Railroad station, not located on C. F. & I. territory. Only after 
telegraphic remonstrance from rallwmy officials were the men allowed to wait 
for the trains.” 

Chairman Walsh. Were there women and children there? 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 think these were men; they allowed the women and children to 
stay and pack up their effects. 

“After the famous battle of the ‘ Hogback,’ where Incessant firing for .50 
consecutive hours occurred, a super from the Walsen mine of the C. F. & I. Co. 
was drunk on the streets of Walsenburg. 

“ For years a super has been retained at Priinero, in one of the largest camps 
In that district, whose periodical drunken exploits are a disgrace to the whole 
rotHity.” 

The manager of the fuel department stubbornly refuses t<i remove the man. 
[Continues reading:] 

“About a year ago the super at Gulch was let out, whose notorious camp 
record became unendurable. He soon afterwards opened a saloon in Denver. 

“ Men who do not know how to speak emphatically without plasphemy, or to 
enforce discipline without brutality, and who are quite likely to have their 
efforts seconded by ‘camp marshals whose appointments and salaries are con¬ 
trolled by local companies, have exercised a system of espionage and have 
resorted to arbitrary powers of police control. These, taken with brutal 
assaults uiwn the miners, have produced a general dissatisfaction.’ ” 

This last clause I have read Is a quotation from the Federal grand jury’s 
report. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there no right of appeal to the State officials? When 
you .say they are brutally beaten, Is there no appeal to any official? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; they can appeal to the super or the division superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. You say the superintendents are the brutal men? 

Dr. Gaddis. They are. 

Chairman AValsh. Is there no one to protect these people? Is not the State 
of Colorado representeil by Impartial officials that will protect these men? 

Dr. Gaddis. The State of Colorado is repi-esente<l in the closed camps and In 
some open camps by Justices of the peace, who are company men. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean they work for the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. They do. [Reading:] 

“ VIOLENT DEATHS. 

“The geological formations In the Rocky Mountain region makes mining pe¬ 
culiarly hazardous. There are two deaths here for every one In all other coal 
^ fields In the United States. The Rockefeller comiiany has made a heavy con¬ 
tribution to this mortality. The following explosions In recent years have 
OMurred In the Rockefeller mines; April 2, 1906, Quatro, 19 killed; January 23, 
Ifipr, Primero, 22 kllletl; May 5, 1907, Englevllle, .5 killed; January 31, 1910, 

, Crlmero, 76 killed; Oqtober 8,1910, Starkvllle, 56 killed. Total, 178 In five years. 

“ When the second PTImero explosion occurretl, the leading pastor of Denver, 
Dr. Robert F. Coyle, of the First Presbyterian Church, from his pulpit declared 
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the lives had been sacrificed on the altar of corporation cupidity. By telephone, 
the Rockefeller representative, Mr. Bowers, said he wished to make explanatloaj 
to which the good man replied. * Tliere Is nothing to be explained.’ For tliese 
wtterances he was blacklisted along with the ‘ muckraking magazines, socialistic 
preachers, trust-bnsting political shysters, and their bedfellows—the agltatiws 
and anarchists.’ 

“ During a recent period of a little over two years there were nearly 180 
violent deaths in mines in Las Animas County. Within a period of eight years 
and a radius of some 150 miles of Trinidad 564 lives were cruslied out. In 
1914 statistics presented by the United States Bureau of Mines clmrges 108 
de^hs to Ctdorado. Jlore than two human lives a week was the toll exacted.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do those workmen out there of the Intelligent class, of 
Intelligent character, do they claim that Is violence being used against them, 
the happening of so many accidents? Do they classify that as violence on the 
part of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. They dare not speak out their minds. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, in their minds ns tiiey do express it, the intelligent 
, ones, do they class that as violence? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am going to refer to that in a special instance later. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. Gaddis (reading): “For three years past the number of violent deaths 
for every 1.000 employees has increased. Fifty per cent of these fatal accidents 
are preventable, and yet an adverse deliverance of a coroner’s Jury was but 
once levied against tlie company during the past 10 years. 

“ That perjury tiefore the coroner is common no one will deny that has seri¬ 
ous regard for a breach of the ninth commamlmeut.” 

The State superintendent of mines, Dalrymple, has gone on record as say¬ 
ing, “The straiueil relations between empioyees and empioyer are responsible 
for many accidents.” IReadlug:] 

“A few weeks ago a pit boss and colored miner were killed at Walsen by 
two runaway cars. It was a topic of conversation among tlie men of this camp, 
that the cars had not a double coupling, a.s re«iuiretl. The company was ex¬ 
culpated” before the grand Jury, and tlie super assured the deputy State 
mine inspectors that the cars were donlile coupled.” 

A few weeks after that Incident some ,50 colored men were discharged from 
the Walsen mine, and it was tliere where this report originated that the cars 
were single coupled; it starteil from the colored miners. This very grave 
offense, we are glad to say, was correcteil by the otficlals and the super was 
required to reinstate the men. [Beading;] 

“ Coal at any cost seems the avowed policy of not a few of the petty bosses. 
That a drunken spree is really a good thing, for the miner' will work harder to 
make up for loss of time when he is able to reach the face of his room again,” 
was the opinion of the suiieriutendent, Charles O’Neill, of the Berwlnd and 
Tabasco mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get that information, that it was the 
opinion of tlie superintendent that the men would work lianler after a drunken 
spree? 

Dr. Gaddis. He told me so in the mine ollice to Iny face, Mr. Charles O’Neill. 
Chairman Walsh. W’ere you ti-ying to work to have the men not go to work 
in that way? 

Dr. Gaihiis. I was; that was a part of ray work. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon had a conversation with the superintendent in 
which he told you that the miner will ivork harder after a drunken spree? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman' Walsh. Do you treat of that in your paper? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the companies suhstaiitlully own the saloons where 
these men get drunk? 

Dr. Gaddis. They do in some camps. At Prlmero they get $1,500 a vear rent 
for a building that cost only $3,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And they form the habits of these men? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

CSmlrman Walsh. Proceed. 

Dr. Gaddis. [Beading;] 

“ Of the nrach-advertlseil welfare agent ‘ as a mediator between the company 
and Its enqdoyees,’ we believe his work will tmly tend to Intensify the desplc- 
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able ow>resslvenesfi of the past few years. One super at least has already l>et»ii 
infonned, sub rosa, that there need be no undue concern iit>out this new officer 
limiting Uielr suzerainty. He hud been In the field but a few weeks when he 
effected the discharge of a man with a family to support on the word of ft 
woman of questionable character. The evicted employee was given no oppor¬ 
tunity to present his side of the case. ■ 

“ It is almost farce to presume tliat a i)et appointee would fearlessly and 
impartially bring things to the surface that would disturb tlie imperturbabl# 
equanimity of the one who must O. K. his monthly salary account. 

“ The assembling of camp delegates In Bower’s old office on January 10, In 
which complaints were solicited, and a generally humptlotis good time, with 
free auto rides, banquet, and theater party as a part of the program, in addition 
all expenses being paid to and from their resiiective camps, was a decided hit." 

Chairman Walsh. What was the camp delegates? What do you mean by 
that? Is that this new scheme they call collective bargaining out there, by 
which the employees can present grietances for udjustnieut? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is what It is claimed. -v 

Chairman Walsh. Yon calbsl them " camp delegates,” and that they had a , 
convention. How do you .say it was done? 

Dr. Gaduis. The.se men were elected, and the orders given were from Denver 
that no local officials should attend the me*'ting of any camp where they were 
elected, but that the men were to elect their own men—that was the supposi- 
fian—to go up there and air their grievances before Mr. Welboru and Mr. 
Weitzel and a mediator, Mr. David (irillltlis. Ittontinues reading:] 

“And many of the men showed a freedom such as one might expect from them 
in a meeting exclusively of tlieir immwliate associates. If two of tlie ineml)ers 
of tld.s ‘Denver convention’ repi'esentisl the rank and tile of that hotly, the 
form of the past year.s will not bo altered. One of tliese said memliers has for 
some time made more money in liis camp than the su|ier Inmself. 

“Another son of Ham wlio sat in tills first a.ssemhly of coal-camp patricians 
and pleblans owetl the company store a hill of over .$80, which the manager 
liad almost despaired of collecting, and for more tlian a year this same accretl- 
ited subject had been iiaying back the .store on a $100 advanced for his wife s 
funeral expenses.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this was a Xegro, was lie? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say, lioweter, the men were given to nndevstaiid 
tlint they would choose tliese men democratically; tliat is, tlie isimpany was not 
to interfere? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, for iiistaiice. take this sort of a case, how 
would it work out, tlie criticism of this man being tliat he was lieholden to the 
company for an Indebtedness? First, 1 will ask you. is that a negro camp? 

Dr. G.addis. No, sir. 

Clialrmnn Wai.sh. How did he happen to lie representing tlie wlilte men 
Uiere—a man that was so- 

Dr. Gaddis. I could not say, Jlr. ll'aMi. There ai‘e some tilings that liappen 
that I can not explain. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. Gaddis (reading): 

“A good square kick could hardly he expected from such sources. 

“Again the remembrance of so many of their former comrades lieing ‘ canned ’ 
for squealing would not be forgotten amidst the grandeur and informality of 
their temporary environment. . 

“A few weeks after this meeting a reiire.sentatlve from headquarters Inquired 
of a super If ‘the men tliouglit we were trying to put one over on them?’ 
There is room for suspicion that ‘ one is lieing put over on the public and that 
the various investigating committees are having dust thrown into their eyes; 
for presto, the Hon has lieen chaugeil into tlie lamli.’ ” 

If the Investigating committees can lie kept out of Colorado for the next six 
months or a year the old shackles of oppression will have received so iimny new 
rivets that it will take the hellish fires of another strike to loosen tliem. [Con¬ 
tinues reading;} 

“ POLITICAL MANEUVEKS. 

"In the fall of 1012, the pi-esent brightest star in Rockefeller’s Oolorndo 
legal galaxy publicity attacked the corporations In the following language: ‘ \ou 
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who hflvo been attendlnR conventions for the Inst 10 years In Colorado know 
very well, If you are honest with yourselves, your neighbors, that you can not 
put your finger on a single Item of convention legislation. In the way of plat¬ 
form or nomination, in which you were instnimentnl. They have probably 
given the local superintendent of the mine, the number of delegates to which 
the community Is entitled. He knows he Is to select a certain number of men 
who are to come in and follow the dictation of a single man whose name Is 
given them before they leave. Candidates are selected not with a view of their 
fitness, not with a view of their ability to discharge their dutv, not with a 
view of their integrity, bnt “are they satisfactory to the company?”’” 

This Is a quotation from .Judge Northcutt’s .sjieecb at Lamar. 

Chairman Walsh. When did he make that speech? 

Jlr. Gaddis. Pall of 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that tlie same Judge Xortlicutt that Is prosecuting 
these men out- 

Dr. Gaddis. I refer to that In my next clause. 

Chairman Walsh. Xow, just a moment. I want to ask you was Judge North- 
‘ cutt, who was making that speech In the fall of 1912, stating the facts, from 
your observation of the conditions and of tlie camp? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe that he was; ami I will give you a concrete Illustra¬ 
tion here In a few moments. [Reading:] 

“ This man,” Judge Northcutt. “ was too formldahle an antagonist to be at 
large. Last year no more doughty champion than he defended the Rockefeller 
interests. The Chronicle News, the Trinidad evening paper, which he owns 
and controls, went beyond all limits to out-Herod Herial In their fight against 
the miners. The city editor of this paper so exasperated the strikers that he 
apparently considered It the part of wisdom to seek employment In another 
clt.v. 

“ The frequent number of conferences the manager of the Trinidad Jlornlng 
Advertiser had with the Trinidad and Denver office would Justify the opinion 
that the nature of the many columns of their advertising he was carrying 
needed particular attention.” 

Chairman AValsh. One moment. Is .ludge Northcutt connected with a 
newspaper? 

Dr. Gaddis. He owns and controls the Chronicle News. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The Chronicle News, of Triinda<l? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they sent out etlltorials that were copied through the 
papers of the country highly lainlator.v of these coal companies? 

Dr. Gaddis. You mean copies of Judge Northcutt’s tutorials? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes; they published very laudatory'editorials about the 
company and its management of Its coal department, and those were sent out 
throughout the country, and, so far as people In the East were concerned, they 
would imagine, they were from some Independent newspaper source, but In fact 
and really It was owned by Judge Northcutt. Is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. It Is, so far as the Chronicle News Is concerned, and I think It is 
also true as to the Jlorning Advertl-ser. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Now, was it In that ofllce of the Chronicle News after this 
trouble was begun that it was found that arms were stored and munitions to 
be usetl against the strikers? 

lir. Gaddis. AA’ell. I think so; It was so reportcl to me. I could not verify 
that from personal knowledge. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVell, In the congressional committee’s Investigation and 
In our testimony It was stated that they found boxes of ammunition and guns, 
etc.. In this newspaper office. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t doubt It a minute. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. Gaddis. [Reading:] 

“ The deliverance of the ex-Judge was by no means an anachronism. The 
company camp delegates to the Las Animas Republican convention In Trinlndad 
last spring, 1814, were closeted with the general boss of the fuel department 
just before they went to the convention hall,” of which procedure I was a 
witness. I saw these men go In with him and come out, and I recognised sev¬ 
eral of them. ‘ If the Republican ticket Is not elected, some one will be out of a 
Job,' was a threat put up to us by the surgeon general,” 

Chairman Walsh. Put up to you personally? 
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Br. Qaoms. It wns. I considered It not n threat, but Just telling me where to 
head In and where to use my Influence. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you hear that put up to other men working for 
the company there? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t know that I did. I know he made the remark to me. 

Chairman Walsh. That was In the election Just past, of 1014? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Continues reading;] 

“ In the ballot at polls at Terlco, November 3, 1014, the company store mana¬ 
ger and mine weigh boss served as camp election Judges, which Is In open viola¬ 
tion of the statutes of Colorado. While in this same camp the superintendent 
and marshal lined things up on the outside. Returns from this camp were quite 
satisfactory.” 

Chairman Walsh. Was any complaint made about that alleged violation of 
the law? 

Dr. Gaddis. I never heard there was. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is there anyone there to look out for that on behalf 
of the State—that is, for the disintere.sted people of the State—that would com- 
plain about and bring a prosecution for a thing like that If it Is true? ‘ 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not think anyone will doubt It Is true. * *• 

Chairman Walsh. No; but I am aeeeirtlng It ns true. Rut I asked you- 

Dr. Gaddis (interrupting). The company. In communities like that, over¬ 
shadows everything; and even men that oppose them politically are almost 
afraid, for commercial purposes, to come out in an open fight. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that is In direct violation of the statutes 
of Colorado for those people to act us election officials? 

Dr. (Iaddis. It Is; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the statute of limitations has not run against that, 
has it; If the law Is operative In Colorado, those people could still be prosecuted 
for that crime? 

Dr. Gaddis. They can. [Reading;] 

“On this same day the clerks in the Denver office were so moved by pati’lotlc 
principles as to almost desert their desks, to a man, for efforts In and about the 
polls. 

“ In the last legislature a company store manager sat ns a member In the 
lower house, who Is said to have blandly asserted that he was a corporation 
man,” 

This is the store manager for Jlorley, now in charge of the Trinidad store. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a member of the legislature? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not the present one; the last one. [Reading;] 

“ Several years ago the State legislature found the large corporations so 
sensitive to restrictive, measures that they put up dummy bills as scarecrows; 
and the fear of obnoxious laws subsided, ns the State lawmakers were reduced 
to a set of blackmailers. 

“ From a high tribunal the charge is hurled ‘ the coal companies ai-e suffi¬ 
ciently influential to nominate, elect, and control many country officers, and 
have done so, with the result of complicating the Industrial situation by 
arousing political prejudices.’ 

“ In 1912 a notice was posted in the camps of the company that ‘ every one 
of Its employees shall be free to vote ns he sees fit.’ A hard-working company 
railway man who dared to be a Democrat was decapitated a few months ago, 

In spite of the declaration of political Indeiieudence above quoted. 

“ SOCIOLOGICAL FEATCaES. 

“ The propaganda for .social-welfare work was first introduced by making the 
surgeon general. Dr. R. W. Corwin, the superintendent of the department. The 
casa vlvlenda (living house) of the hospital medical staff at Pueblo Is a 
commodious structure, which modern science and a liberal amount of money 
have made a place of beauty and luxury. It is sltnated In a 20-acre cultivated 
wooded campus, with the hospital buildings In the same Inclosure. 

“ 'The surroundings at Miunequa have had the same effect upon the sensi¬ 
bilities of the leaders there as the anesthetics they administer to patients In the 
operating room. The lack of comforts, the squalor and filth of the camps. Is so 
far removed from these gentlemen that they are little touched ‘ with the feeling 
of Infirmity ’ for those who must endure the hardships of camp life. An appeal 
to the surgeon general for relief of some despicable situation seldom meets a 
prompt and adequate response. 

88810”—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-81 
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“ ‘ We are not enfeged In the philanthropic bnainess ’ was the dellrerance 
of tlie head of the medical department when 80 llclte<l to assist those near the 
hoqdtal who were voluntarily supporting a work that Hockefeller’s millious 
should have long ago put on a firm footing. 

" After a few years’ trial of the above lUan a minister. Rev. Walter Morritt, 
was employed to act as superintendent of the department of sociology, and also 
business manager of Mlnnegua Hospital. To advance the religious, edu¬ 
cational, and social work of 26 or 30 camps, necessitating the travel of over 
1,000 miles to complete the circuit, is a full complement of labor for any one 
man. To give one-fifth time afield and four-Hftl>s at home was to allow 
pressing matters to go by default along progressive welfare Hues. After a 
somewhat lengtliy tenure of office the .serond superintendent retired wltli very 
meager results as tlie sum total of ills efforts. 

“At this period tabout two years ago) there was but one small clubhouse 
in the Trinidad district of idne (0. F. & I. t’o.) camiis, one al.so in the Walsen- 
burg district of sl.v camps, that was not cur.sed by .saloon associations, one in 
a rock quarry, but so far removed from where the men lived as to be little 
used l)y tliem. 

„ “At Redstone, on the western slope, a large amount of money was expeutled 
In ituprovements of all kinds. It is the show place of Hie two largest coal 
companies in the State. But for a number of years neitlier coal nor coke 
has Iteen sldiqied from this point; and as a .sociological as.set for employees, 
the whole plant is a negligible quantity. 

“ At the I’ueblo Steel Works, wliich employs from 4,1X10 to 0,000 men, tliere is 
not a semblance of social-welfare advantages. 

“ Jlr. Bigelow, a well-known eastern sociologist, came to Colorado last sum¬ 
mer to take notes of the work of tlie department now lieing considered. After 
a visit to a few camps he concluded there was nothing to investigate and re¬ 
turned liorae. 

“One of the board of directors living in Denver candidly admitted: ‘M’e 
might as well confes it, we liave not giten llicm anytliing but the saloon for 
the past 2.} years.’ 

“ In contrast to the magnificence at casa vivenda, many of miners 
famlles are living in hovel.s, box-car sliacks, and adolie sheds tliat are not fit 
for the habitation of human bcing.s. 

“ But this does not Interrupt the deduction of rent from tlie pay clicck. 

“ A camp pliysician tluis describes a certain Italian quarter at Sopris, ‘ Houses 
up the canyon, so called, of wliicli 8 are Imbitablc and 46 simply awful; they 
are disreputably disgraceful. I have had to remove a mother in labor from 
one part of the shack to another to keep dry.’ 

“The C. F. & I. Co. now own and rent hovels, shacks, ahd dugouts that arc 
unfit for the habitation of Imman Iteings and ai'e little removed from tlie pig¬ 
sty make of dwellings. And the people in them live on tlie very let el of a 
pigsty. 

Here Is another quotation. 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Is that quotation—all llmt last? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir; tliat is my own words. Well, tlie quotation from Hie 
doctor at Sopris is a quotation, and then tlie last sentence is my own words. 
IContlnnes reading;] 

“Frequently tlie population is so congested that tvliolc families are crowded 
In the one room; eight persons in one small room was reported during the past 
year. 

“ In one of ttielr best paying camps, Walsen. Hie liotel is sucii a dilapidated 
ramshackle trap that the boarders are driven from tlie place offering accom¬ 
modations.” 

The doctor at Walsen describes the conditions of tlie luiildings there last 
summer. ’These buildings can be seen—no; I will Just add here; 

“These buildings can be seen to-day at Segiindo, Sopris, Berwind, Morley, 
Robinson, and Crested Butte. A few years ago Guleh, Marion, and Sunlight 
furnished a type of dwelling to whlcli Weltzel refers in Ids letter to Bowers as 
‘ shacks and dugouts almost without light and heat.’ ” 

This is several years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio is Mr. Weitzel? 

Dr. Gadms. Manager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s fuel department,. Mr. 
Weitzel thus refers. In his letter to Mr. Bouvrs, to these buildings ns “ shacks 
and dugouts almost without light and heat.” The Walsen camp’s physician 
reports June 18, 1014, 47 liotises in Red Camp are not suitable for ocetipancy. 
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Obalrmen Walsh. Is that the place where the soKsil^d Buttle of Wulseii 
occurrecl? 

Dr. Gaddis. The Battle of Hogback took place. 

Chairman Walsh. Where there was n continuous firing for 40 hours? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were they firing at? 

Dr. Gaddis. Strikers and militiamen shooting each other. It was a buttle 
between men in the camps and the militia and the strikers. 

Chairman W'alsk. The.se men In the cumi>s that were shfsitlng were men 
that llveil In those places? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes, sir; and they were men—50 of these men; I think nearly 
all of them Uiut were discharged from the Walsen camp. These men h«l 
taken their lives In their hands to defend the company and were discharged, 
and the company, I am glad to say, required the superintendent to restore them. 

The superintendent at Berwlnd, under date of .Tune 4, 1914, rei>orted, or 
the camp physician reported, 18 four-room houses unfit for occupancy. At 
Segundo there are 73 one-room shacks and 2 two-room shacks. [Heading:] 

“At an altitude of 10,000 feet in Floresta. where the thermometer drops to 
an extremely low register, there is not a pta.steretl house to lie found. 

“ The man intrusted to answer the lengthy questionnaire sent out from 
IVushington in my hearing was iusirucled to till out the blank foniLS so ns not 
to arouse smsplclon that conditions would fall below the standards suggested 
by the Inten-ogatlons.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where was the questhmnaire sent from? I don't 
understand that. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think It was sent from Secretary Wilson's office. 

Chairman Walsh. The Department of T.ahor of the Government? 

Ur. GADDI.S. But It was siioken of in Colorado in my jiresence and hearing as 
a report from President Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. It was from the I’nrean of Hines, as a matter of fact, 
was It not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I know It was spoken of u.s a report from President Wilson and 
was a lengthy document. 

Chairmtin Walsh. What do you say the Instructions were about that? 

Dr. Gaddis. The man was inslrucUMl to tinswer those questions- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). What man? I want to get a little of 
I he details about that. What was done nbout that? 

Ur. Gaddis. This occnrred at the camp of the physician’s residence. Dr. 
Corwin, who was the manager of the soi iological deiiartnient, tind I always 
stoppeil there when 1 went there, ami I was there with Hr. Welhorn on this 
occasion. 

Chairman Walsh. He was the loeshlent of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; and Dr. Corwin said, "1 want you to fill out those 
blanks.” 

t^halrman Walsh. He said that to you? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; and he said, “You know more about the.se things than 
anybody," and Jlr. Welhorn objected, ami he saiil, “ I want you to do that. 
Doctor, and so answer the questions that in camps where we have no social 
work,” which comprised most of them, “ they would not investigate." That was 
practically his Instruction. 

Chairman Walsh. That the Government wouhl not Investigate the condi¬ 
tions? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes. 

Clialrmuii Walsh. Who did fill it out? 

Dr. Gaddis. Dr. Corwin filletl It out, and I am pretty sure he sent It to Jlr. 
AVelborn to fix It up to suit himself. 

Chairman \Val.sh. I ns.siime. If this was left to you, you would have given 
the correct and straight information to the United States Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly would, and I have tried to incorporate It In these 
Items here. 

Chairman Walsh. You are making your report, in a way, then, to the Gov¬ 
ernment now? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes, sir; It could be so stated. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would have nuule It If 'Mr. Wellmrn had not 
sti^iped 11^ at this Instance? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly would, and I wouhl have given them something that 
■would have made them sit up and take notice. 
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Chnlrmnn Walsh. WTien wns that? 

Dr. Gaddis. Last summer. 

Chairman Walsh. The summer of 1914? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Continues reading:] 

« “The average underground workman must make the following monthly 
payments, before the credit side of his account is needed: Powder, caps, and 
fuses, $5: electric lamp, $1; oil lamp, $1..50, in substitution of tlie electric light; 

medical due.s, .$1; water rent per montli in Frederick and Segundo ”- 

I Chairman Walsh. Wliat do you mean by water rent? 

Dr. Gaddis. They tap tlie Trinidad water main at tliese camps, and charge 
thm $1 a month. 

Commissioner Lknnox. Is tljc electric light measured by meter, or .so much 
a month? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is on a flat rale, they can burn it ail the time if the want to. 
[Continues reading:] 

“Klacksmitli, 50 cents; litiuse of four rooms, $S; men's club (voluntary), 
.$1; water at Lester, 3.5 cents a barrel.” 

Tlie water at Lester in the hydrants is unfit for use, and turms tlie vege¬ 
tables black, and tlie only use it is fit for is to scrub the floor. 

Chairman Walsh. That is not the water tlioy cliarge for? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir; they turn good water in at 33 cents a barrel. 

Now, I have made an estimate here, and I am sure it is within bounths, 
during tlie strike period at least, and I tlilnk it would liold good outside. The 
company’s store charged about 35 per cent of the man's pay check; ami I had 
a storeman tell me during tlie strike he collected 47 per cent of the mine's pay 
roll for groceries. That, of course, was very exceptional. 

Chnlrmnn Walsh. Collected 47 per cent of what? 

Dr. Gaddis. The total amount of his bill to tlie miners, what he collected 
at that time wns 47 per cent, over 47 per cent, of the money that was paid 
to the miners at that time. 

Clialrman Walsh. That is, the whole pay roll, or individual miners? 

Dr. Gaddis. The whole pay roil, for that monthly account. 

Chairman Wal.sh. That is, that out of tlie total pay received by the col¬ 
lective miners at that place? 

Dr. Gaddis. The store got over 47 per cent; it was during the strike. I had 
this from a store manager, and I saw him working at the books in the main 
otlice, and I think he was getting at the figure.s. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that was an exceptionally large amount of de¬ 
duction? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; but I believe in place of “0 per cent, which I have seen 
published many times, that It is nearer 30 or 35 per cent that goes to the com¬ 
pany’s stores. 

M'e condncteil the funeral services of old man Allison near Parmer’s that 
had been discharged becau.se he testified In court that he believed the company 
were digging coal on property that was not theirs. [Reading:] 

“ Public schools ”- 

Commi.s.sioner O’Connell. Before you go into that, in these adobe shacks and 
box-cur hou.ses you spoke of, have you the rent they charge for those places? 

Dr. Gaddis. The average rent is .$3 a rmaii. The box-car .shack, I think was 
.$1, or perhaps 50 cents, I am not positive, but I think they get .lil a room. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. How many rooms in a box car? 

Dr. Gaddis. Two ; a dollar a month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Per room? 

Dr. Gaddis. Y’es, sir; for a two-room box-car shack. I know it is $2 for the 
other better houses. 

Commissioner Weinstock. it is .?2 a month per room in the better houses? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How does that rent compare, if you know, with 
rentals in cities and towns where workers live? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it is very reasonable in most places, if the hoases are 
good. Two dollars a room, I think, for Instance, In some of the camps they 
have cement block.s, and the houses are kept up in good shape, and the compahy 
furnishes them with free paint and calcimine, and the people keep UR their 
homses outside and inside. They take some pride In keeping up the property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you in your study been able to determine 
what is the average paid per room by workers in a mo<lerD-,slzetl community? 
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Dr. Qaddis. No, sir; I have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has been estlninteil, as far as I can obtain, 
from four to five dollars a month. 

Dr. Gaddis. This would make the company then, 50 per cent cheaiier. I 
think the rents are reasonable, when they keep the property up. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any clvHlze<l place In the world, that you know of, 
that under the law there are any such conditions allowed? For instance, a 
place where a woman was about to be confined, that she would have to be taken 
to another room to keep the water from ruiinliig on her? In these Instances, 
have the people any choice or selection of the houses where they shall live, or 
are they chosen by the company where they live? 

Dr. Gaddis. They are allowed to choose their homes, if It is possible, and file 
camp Is not too much congested. For Instance, people that are llvlnj; In one 
house and want to move, if the super, has another house, he will let them do It 
If he can. 

Chairman AValsh. Take in Primero, the camp I was in, they have a fence 
run all around, and about three rows of barb wire <ai top, and all of them 
live in.slde of that Inclosure. 

Dr. Gaddis, That was a closed camp. 

Chairman AA’aish, And 1 was informcil that no other houses were owned 
except by the fuel and iron company. Is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is correct in all of the dosed l anip.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Then those people have no selection of homes if they live 
in that little town? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is optional with the super.; if he can, he f;euerully accommo¬ 
dates them. 

Chairman Walsh. But the company owns tlie one that they move from and 
the one tliey move Into? 

Dr. Gaddis. I mean optional in regard to location. You mean in regard 
to quality of houses. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’es, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly they have to take what is tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are all owned by the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I\'einstock. What other metliod could he followed than the one 
that Is followed under the conditions that exist, by virtue of these mines being 
away from populated centers? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe, under proper handling, it Is not an unmixed evil, the 
closeil camp. It has its advantages and disadvantages. 

Commissioner Weikstock. What are they? 

Dr, Gaddis. The advantages? 

Commissioner \^'EINSTocK. And ilisadvantagcs? 

Dr. Gaddis. The company have unlimited means to Improve a camp if they 
wish to, and they furbish everytlilng tor the people, and if the people come there, 
as they do In some places; in Starkville, it is an open camp, and one of the 
dirtiest places In Colorado; they don't live oftentimes as cleanly as in clo.sed 
camps, but on the other hand. In time of strike, as I gave an instance at 
Morley, those people are utterly at the mercy of the company. They are at all 
times. It Is a question of whether they get the ill will of the super, or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, just a further word of Information. You 
say in time of strike they are utterly at the mercy of the company? 

Dr, Gaddis. Certainly they are. 

Commissioner Weixstock. If these men working and living In these closed 
camps are nonunionists or what are culled strike breakers and sometimes called 
scabs. Is It not a sort of advantage to them to be under the protection of the 
companv, so that they will not be assaulted by the strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis. It Is an advantage to them, but it is a disadvantage to the man 
who Is to be put out because he Is a union man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; that Is true; but If he Is no longer an 
employee of the company he has no right, I take It, to occupy space that is 
demanded for one who Is working for the company, unless the company has 
room enough to accommoilate both workers and nonworkers. 

'Dr.' Gaddis, He Is willing to work, the man ivho is put out. 

Coiilmlssloner Weinstock. On his own terms? 

Dr. Gaddis. Y’es. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Are yon prepareil to say, If you were an employer, 
that you would employ men on their own terms regardless of what your terms 
were? 

Dr. Gaddis. My dear sir, I am not prepared to go Into a discussion of that 
question here, I do nut think. 

Commissioner AVein.sto(.:k. Tliese questions are all Inqrortant to the com¬ 
mission : It Is exactly what we want to find out. 

Dr. Gadois. I have given my impression of the situation. 

Chairman W.vlsh. You were called on and asked to give certain facts in 
connection with the coal camps. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

^Commissioner O’Cokxei.l. AVliat are tlie facilities for these closed camps 
having churches and schools and places of amusement? 

Dr. Gaddis. They have just wliat tlie company fnrni.slies Ihein. No one can 
go In there witliout the consent of tlie company for any puriKise; it is different 
In a closed camp, religious or otherwise. 

Chairman AYalsh. Can miuistei's go in and preach? 

Dr. Gaddis. He lias to secure tlie consent of at lea.st tlie supcrtntondent. 

Chairman AValsh. Do tliey fiirnisli a place to preach in? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; in some instances; they have a cluircli in I’rlniero, 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. In any instance have they undertaken to diritl wliat 
they shall preacli? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Once he gets in. if he got.s tlie permission, lie <-an preach 
any doctrine he belleve.s? 

Dr. Gaddi-s. Do you mean religious doctrine or anytliing lie wants to say? 

Chairman AValsh. Anytliing tliat is not In contlict witli tlie law or the rlglits 
of other persons. 

Dr. Gaddis. Are ,vou speaking of a religious worker or anybody? 

Chairman AVai.sh. I am speaking of tlie religions worker; supiiosing tlie 
religious worker once gets permission to go in, can lie siieak his mind freely, 
as long as he does not .say anytliing in violation of law or morals? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly lie could, I tliink, wllliout any question. 

Commissioner O’Cox.nf.i.i.. Have tliey scliools in llie closeil camps? 

Dr. OADnis. Yes; some of tliem are very good mid some could not lie worse. 
I will speak about them in the next paragraph, which is ou puiilic scliools. 
[Beading:] 

“ For 10 years a camp was oiierated without a public school, the nearest 
one being 4} raiie.s, or a 9-mile walk eacli day. P’amilies wltli children moved 
away in order to find scliool privileges. A girl 13 years old lived in this camp 
who had not been to sclmoi.” 

I am glad to say the company adopted our recommendation, and at their own 
expense tliey establislied ii scliool tliere. Tliey could not get help from the 
dhstrlct, and they equipiied the scliool and are paying the teaclier out there, 
and not only have a day scliool. but a niglit scliool of foreigners learning English. 
It was said before one of the inve.stigating committees freadingl; 

“The school facilities In our camps are tlie very best.” Tliis testimony was 
given before the congressional committee. At Old Town, “wliere, prior to 
the strike, nearly every man in the village worked for the company, an old, 
leaky roof, adobe building was used for a school for several years. The use 
of this property gave rent to a former camp marslinl, Bob Lee. It is situated 
at Old Town, between the coke-oven waslier and a stable; it Is overcrowded 
with children and at times Is filled wltii smoke from the company plant.” 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed that the school at the closed camp of Priniero 
was a nice looking building; and they had a social center development upstairs, 
with moving pictures, etc. 

Dr. Gaodis. I am not mentioning that part of the work. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I am going to ask something partleulur about that. 

Dr. Gaddis. .Some of the company’s school buildings are as good as are to be 
found In the State. 

Chairman AValsh. At that place the saloon keeper stated to ns that he was 
the school director, and that he had charge of the school building; is that true? 

Dr. Gaddis. I did not know that he had. ■ ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know the saloon keeper there? i' 

Dr. Gaddis. I do. The superintendent has been the director of that local 
camp since I have been connected with it, and I do all my business with him. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Yon mean the school director? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 
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Ohalrman Wai-sh. How many school directors are there? 

Dr. Oabws. They have one at Primero, and he takes charge of the school 
there, and they have one at Segundo and one at Frederick. • 

Chairman 'Walsh. So that the .statement of the saloon keeper at Primero 
that he was the school director Is Incorrect? 

Dr. Gaddis. Unless there has been a very recent election. 

Oliairman Wal,sh. That was at the time of the hearing of the commission at 
Denver. 

Dr. Gaddis. I was told wlien I was there Hint the superintendent was direc¬ 
tor; I do not nnderstand that anolher man has been electetl since. [Reading:] 

“ Up to last fall a building in a closed camp at Floresta had been utilized for 
school purposes, located on the second floor of a hotel building owneil by,the 
company; to reach It a dark stairway must be ascended; the small windows in 
the room were on a level wilh the floor, and in dark days the children had to 
take their books to the windows to read. 

“In another community the windows and. doors of the .schoolhouse had 
become so loose that on windy days, of which tliere were many, one was re¬ 
minded of a ride on a motorcycle. A teacher in this building said that ses¬ 
sions of her school were iiderfered with becau.«o the room could not be warmed 
on cold days. For making this siatement to iiu' she Was informed by tiie super¬ 
intendent that iier uppointmeiil ns teacher for the coming year would not have 
been approve!] had he known of lier course n little earlier. 

“A State statute at least 20 years old requires fireproof fire escapes on all 
two-story school buildings. The company has at least six sucli buildings, ami 
not one of them was protected according to law at the beginning of 1914. Tlie 
threat of a penitentiary sentence, wliicb the law imposes, caused activity In 
some quarters, but was ineffectual with other.'’ 

Chairman IValsh: IVlien was that done, wlien was tiiat effort made? 

Dr. Gaddis: I made this effort, and .sent tliem the law, and submitted it to 
them personally, and Mr. Welborn bacicetl me up, but I coul<l not get some of 
them to act. 

Chairman IVai.sii. As far as you know, that is not directly cliargeable to the 
cotnpany there? 

Dr. Gaddis. They are employed, and arc the company hirelings, and em¬ 
ployed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami also act as school directors? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

“A young married man was suddenly deprived of his position ns principal 
and a local ofliclurs daughter given the place. A store manager school director 
wished to remove a lady teacher because she did uot trade with him.” 

There are teachers to-day ia the Colorado Fuel & Iron schools who can not 
speak correct EngUsb. Employees with chililron or relatives count the camp 
ns a private crib. [Reading:] 

“ A principal was not reappointed last fall on the ground that he was a red 
neck.” 

He took bis appeal to Mr. Bowers from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh, You had better explain what a red neck Is. 

Dr. Gaddis. A red neck is a iilirase in Colorado for ti striker or strike sym¬ 
pathizer. 

I asked the assistant general manager of the fuel department for his reason, 
and he was supported in his position by the manager of the fuel department, 
the camp superintendent, the conuty saiteriiitcmlenl of schiKds, and the store 
manager what they had against the teacher. Mr. Welborn and I kept In con¬ 
nection with him in the matter, and demanded proof or gotal cau.se as to why 
the man should be removed. When I askeil the assistant manager of the fuel 
department for ills proof, he replied to me [reading]: 

“ ‘ So-and-so Is a G. D. red neck; when I dismiss a man working for me, that 
settles It, If the Denver office wishes to make the appointment of sclimfl- 
teachers I have nothing to say.’ 

“ Later the man, who had appealed to both Bowers and Welborn, was taken 
care of in another ctimp.” 

We helped to place him. I was instrumental in having him located at a 
near-by camp, at a little less salary, but he was taken care of. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he been a striker or sympathizer? 

Dr. Gaddis. He absolutely denied the cluirge that lie bad shown such an atti¬ 
tude. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they power enough to remove a school director on 
the ground that he sympathizes with tlie meu on strike? 
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Dr. GADDI.S. There was a good deal of power there. The manager of the fuel 
department, the assistant manager. an<I the cwmt.v superintendent, and it leaked 
out that this principal that was removed was a Republican, the county super¬ 
intendent’s opponent for his place, and I asked the principal l! he believed 
it was a political inove. and he said that It was. This county superintendent 
was Invited at that time to come to the local school-board meeting and help to 
oust this man. [Heading:] 

“ For being Instrumental In having an inefficient niece removed from a irosl- 
tion that was paying her $.S0 iwr month we were threatened with physical vio¬ 
lence by the camp .super. 

“A young man that insisted his lady teachers conduct themselves properly 
and that dances in the schoolhouse clo.se at 12 o'clock Saturday night Instead 
of 4 a. m. Sunday, was called ' too leliglous,’ and informed that had he conducted 
himself as other men in the camp, he would not liave lost his position. 

"A store manager’s daughter"—at Morley—" below legal age. and without any 
teacher’s certificate, was made a teaclier against the protest of tlie county 
superintendent and the people of tlie camp.” 

it’e took up the case by correspondence, and they claimed that she was teach¬ 
ing there without salary-, but nevertheless it was improper. [Continues read¬ 
ing:] 

“ Whenever there is danger that tlie company clique may lose control of the 
school-board directorship, tlie Indefeasible right of the clector.s is denied tlieni, 
and an obsequious county superintendent makes a favorable appointment.” 

This occurred in Morley and Pictou last year. The women of the Morley 
camp ral.sed their voice against this young girl teaching in school. They went 
to the county superintendent, hut he could not discharge her. Then they made 
up their mind that they would get a director that would help to get her out. 
In order to defeat their purpose the election was not called, and a company 
man was appointed by the county superintendent. I called Mr. Weitzel’s atten¬ 
tion to this, the manager of the fuel department, and he excused It on the 
ground that it was quite common practice. In the Pictou ca.se I referred it to 
Mr. Welborn, and he did nothing. [Reading:] 

“ In many camps a large portion of all of the school tax is levied on company 
property. Thi.s, together with the school directors being hirelings, has le<l to 
surprising liberties with this public fund. A $6,0(KI building was erected, the 
<ompany carpenters doing all the work. With tlie building still unpaid for, no 
indebtedness was recorded in the county treasurer’s office against the district. 
The mine clerk was receiving notices from company headquarters as to the 
amount of the debt still due tlie compan.v. The president of one of the boards 
stated his district had paid the company enough interest on their debt to pay 
for the school building. The company advances money fot the proposeil Im¬ 
provements and .seems to collect the principal on the terms to suit themselves. 

“ In order to put some additional equipment in one of the schools, inquiry was 
made as to tlie amount of money the district would have to use for the current 
year. Tlie clerk of the board gave it as less lliiin .fS.OOO, wliile county treas¬ 
urer said warrants to the extent of $9,0(X) would be honored from that district.” 

A camp doctor told me that whoever held warrants for their new school 
building were In no hurry for payment. [Rending:] 

“ The law of the State permits the schools of tlie camp grade to fix the salary 
of the clerk of the board. It would be an interesting item to know the exact 
amount of money this scribe receives.” 

Public school Improvements are all provided for by the State law. but a 
private conference of tlie manager of the fuel department and superintendent, 
and the State law goes hang. 

Chairman Wat-sh. Is there any objection on the part of the people that are 
not connected with the coal and iron company, that are not employees, to the 
school funds of the State being handled in this manner, and that part of the 
State’s duty being handled in this way, as you liave described it, by the 
company? 

Dr. Gaddis. This is done principally In closed camps, and people are helpless, 
and It is not known. [Reading:] 

“ SANITATION. 

r 

“The Insanitary plight of large portions of company property Is due very 
largely to the fact that tlie hands of the camp physician are tied by the 
superintendent. For a man who lias made hygienic science a siieclal study, to 
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have his recommendations thwarted by a blockheaded super., makes the general 
boss of the coal regions supreme In his realm, but It Is little less than a crime 
against the camp population. For a super, to tell a doctor who has made a 
request for the protection of the health of a neighborhood, ‘ Now, you are 
kno<'klng me ’ ”—that Is a quotation one of the doctors told me—“ all but makes 
one feel they would like to have a virile pugilist handy to place some genuine 
knocks.” 

The physician asked the super, to have the camp cleaned up, and no time 
should have been lost in ridding the place of Its mahidy-hreeding spots. The 
super, replied, “I have no men for that work; let the people clean up their 
own yards; If you want the camp cleaneil, do it your.self,” ami the doctor 
told me rather than to have those conditions exist, that he did with his own 
hands remove most of this scavenger alley-surface refuse. 

Here is the way another doctor last summer writes concerning the situation 
of a doctor being tied or under the super, concerning sanitation: “ I suggest 
ilierefore, that tlie superintendent be plainly Instructed to acquiesce in any 
reasonable and courteous retiuest issuing from the physician's office and per¬ 
taining to camp sanitation and welfare. I do not mean to imply dissatisfaction 
with the present superintendent, hut I would provide against future con¬ 
tingencies. On some former occasion, when I have made such request, I 
have been impressed with the idea that the awful, omnipotent, czarllke au¬ 
thority of the local [tower that be. remlered them capable to run this camp 
without any of ray suggestions. [Ueadlng:] 

“As a fruit of .such folly, the medical report for all camps and plants for 
1912 and 1913, gave 131 ca.ses of tyiiiiold, or nearly three a week for the entire 
year. For more than a year a cesspool, within a few feet of the company's 
store, was allowed to relieve Itself by overflowing at the top and running down 
across the principal thoroughfare of the camp. Hoth the store manager and 
his wife had been down with typhoid. This Stygian situation and others almost 
as offensive were reported to the head of the medical work, and was passed 
over by a reply to the ‘ kicker'—‘ better be Ciireful or you will step on some 
one's toes.’ ” 

flhalrman Walsh. Was that situation cleaned up where those people had the 
typhoid fever? 

Dr. Gaddis. Subsequently it was, but by a new superhitcndent. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this just an Isolated instaiue, or do they allow the 
hygienic situation to go unattended in that way generally? 

Dr. Gaddis. In some of the camps it could not be worse, ‘and in some it is 
very good, indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. Have these [daces been called—these bad places—called to 
their attention? 

Dr. Gaddis. The doctor's report, which I am submitting to you, speaks in 
stronger language than I could. 

Chairman Walsh. Among the intelligent workers, is it considered an In¬ 
sidious and criminal violence to let it go until they take typhoid and die? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is among some considered criminal negligence, but among the 
ignorant class they don't pay any attention to it. [Reading:] 

“ The mountainous situation of many camps fairly well takes care of the 
otherwise miserable drainage. Tbe surface debris was allowed to collect so 
heavily In one camp as to appear as if the place had never been properly 
cleaned. The closets and public washliouses are permitted to be in degrees 
of unhealthiness that, were It not for the pure mountain air and its unequaled 
aridity In great abundance, sickness and death would run riot.” 

We do not believe more repulsive looking human rat holes can be found in 
America than those of Berwlnd Canyon before the strike. [Continues reading;] 

“ The water in most of the camps Is very good, but there are some notable 
exceptions. The intake of a water supply at Ideal, from a so-called mountain 
stream, was the favorite standing ground for cattle.” 

I told the superintendent of this camp about such a situation, and on one 
Sabbath morning, when we were holding religious services, he got a gang of 
men and threw a barb-wire fence around the place where the cattle had been 
standing. 

I referred to that selling of water at I^ester. [Reading:] 

” Seepage water from a large mine at Walsen, with a distinctively dead-rat- 
essence flavor, was supplied to three camps, because It was cheaper than to tap 
the main pipe line, of one of the best water sources in the State, even though 
this water main ran drectly tlirough one of the camps. 
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“ By the payment of |1 per month, deducted from the employee's pay cbsdc, 
he is entitled to free medical service for himself and family at the camp; free 
hospital treatment for himself and one-half rate for any member of his 
family. 

“ The physicians are paid a salary, generally Including house rent and coal 
free. They are to give gratuitous services for all cases except those of confine- 
iiieiit, venereal diseases, and fight bruises. A monthly allowance for drugs of 
3 cents iter capita is also furnished. 

“The apiwtlomnent for medicine, which they must freely dispense, is en¬ 
tirely inadequate to meet their needs. In one camp the doctor’s monthly bill 
for drugs was .$2.") or more, and he was receiving about $12 for such expense 
from the company. That would put him nearly $150 in the hole at the end of the 
jear. This arrearage must either be paid from the doctor's pocket, or from 
the extra money he receives In cases above noted, or from neighborhood prac¬ 
tice, or extortion, whicli is sometimes indulged. 

“ By a special order from the head of tlie medical department at Pueblo, the 
doctor’s charges, whether reasonable or extortionate, may be deducted from 
the employee’s pay check.” 

Tliere is not a camp hotel or boarding house in a 0. P. & I. camp where the 
bwlrooms are heated; men suffer witli mountain winters. [Reading:] 

“•Presumably for an object lesson tor the whole camp, a bill for services was 
collected through the mine office by the company physician wiven the family 
had been so Imid as to call in a doctor of tlieir own choice, and the father 
was discharged for being unwilling to pay it. This case was reported to the 
Denver headquarters, and no redre.ss was ever made. 

“the COI.OE.Vno SUPPLY CO. 

“A chain of 22 retail and 2 wholes.ile stores extending from southern Colo¬ 
rado to northern Wyoming repre.seuls tlie inerrnutlle side of Rockefeller’s 
work In the Rockies. 

“Tlie development of the bulk of (ids business from two or three .small 
stores to its present huge dimensions was largely through tlie genius of one 
man. A few weeks ago, after having served tiie company for more than 25 
years, he was asked to resign; having previously been compelled to surrender 
all his stock holdings. 

“ The word had gone out from one who stood second only to Rockefeller him¬ 
self tliat retrenchment was necessary; and the liead of one who liad whitened 
with many winters of arduous service was not to tie .spareih 

“ Prior to 1910 all but 19 per cent of the stock of the company stores was held 
by employees. Wen who had reached tlieir salary limit, but whom the com¬ 
pany wished to sliow favor, were given the privilege of profit sharing In a 
iMisiness that paid 20 per cent per annum. Bowers called In every scrap of 
paper that represented stock certificates of the store company. No action that 
this man performed during this Colorado career was more impolitic. Only 
blinded selfishness could reason that store managers and clerks wlio were draw¬ 
ing good dividends on the work they were advancing would Ik- more zealous 
if the source of such money was cut off by a ukase from the Boston Building. 

“One manager had paid $125 for $100 slinres and borrowe<l money at 18 
per cent to make his purchase. 

“Here is one of the store manager’s plans of not missing the dividends. 
He draws a salary of $150 per month, the average amount paid for that posi¬ 
tion. His work really pays him $7 a day—1. e., $60 extra in rake-offs. Chickens 
are worth 20 cents a pound in the camps; and when his chickens go into the 
butcher shop 20 cents per pound comes back to him. Cattle can be bought from 
ranchmen cheaper than dressed beef from Sudft or Armour. Tlie ranchman is 
paid one price and the store company Is charged another, and so forth.” 

The deliverance of the 25 editors for the pro-oj>erators pronouncement In 
speaking of the right to trade at any store, the editors make this pronounce¬ 
ment ; 

Commlsstoner IVeikstock. Ton said the deliverance of the 25 editors? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Weisstock. In what sense do you use the word “ deliverance ”? 

Dr. Gaddis. It was a formal document adopted by those men in conference in 
Denver, and printed in all the papei-s. 

Ootmuissloner Weikstock. A statement by 25 editors? 
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Dr. Oanhs. Yes, sir. The editors say: “This sixth demand also may not 
have been accorded the miners by the mine owners. It should also be guar¬ 
anteed to the miners.” 

A former store manager at Tercio, now witli the Vlctor-Amerlcan Co., put up 
such thieving costs on groceries in that camp that the company had to let him 
go for such robbery. His successor told me what reduction he had made on 
sugar and flour when he took charge. The exact amount l ean not recall; it 
was very heavy subtraction, amountiug to sometliing like 75 cents a iwuud, I 
think. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. 7.5 cents a pound on sugar? 

Dr. Gaddis. On flour, I tldnk it was—no, on 100 pounds, I meant It. I liave it 
100 pounds here. 

• Commissioner Weinstock. You mean he raised tlie cost on ids inventory and 
put in a fictitious value? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t know wbnt he did in his inventory, but he was charging 
that to the miners when tliis new man re<luced the price. 

Coinraissioner ’W’einktock. In otlier words, lie was overclmrging his custom¬ 


ers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

“ That the business metiiods of tlie Colorado Supply Oo. in the past few years 
have been little less arduous than tlie famous West Virginia mlnlng-cainp stores 
let the following facts attest: Due physician who had serveil the company for 
17 or 18 years declared it a strike is called the Colorado Supply Co. will be 
responsible. A man Ailing one of the higliest positions in a local camp received 
a letter of intiuiry as to why he did not trade at tlie company store. His reply 
contained his resignation (not aocepteil) but tliat he would trade wliere he 
thought best. A local doctor estimated he could only afford to buy .5(» per 
cent of his groceries in camp. I,essees of company hotel buildings did not feel 
free to buy staple groceries except at ‘ tlie store.’ ” 

Clialrman Walsh. Was tliat one of the grievances that these men gave that 
went on strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. It was one of their specific grievances, to trade where they 
piensod. Tlie manager of tlie fuel deiiartmeiit Instructed the superintendent, 
and he so informed me about three months ago, to use his lufluence to have 
employees trade at the store. [Reading:] 

“A few months ago a young manager asked tlie wife of a laborer if her hus¬ 
band wished to continue working in that place, and if so, tlieir grocery busi¬ 
ness had better come his way. , , , 

“A mail-order catalogue from one of the Chicago houses was deposited in an 
arroyo instead of the hands of the addressee, wlio was a man well known in 
the immunity. „ , 

“ Store managers are the postmasters in most places. For years it has been 
the custom of the Rockefeller stores to give a company draft when a postal 
order was solicited and charge tlie Vnited States iiostnl rates. The amount of 
money the Government has-lost by this trickery would take expert account¬ 
ants many days to foot up. , ,, , , ^ . i 

“Since the close of the great strike many ‘gabfests’ have been held, in 
which the managers have lieen told a ‘ siiiiare deal ’ must be given in the future 
“ Prices in some stores have dropped 10 lau- cent, and 10 i»er cent more would 
still leave a handsome profit for Rockefeller in tlie nilning<-amp groceries. 


“ THE CAllV 8AIOON. 

“ Only a few years ago the saloon was run in connection with the company 
store. Bowers dlvorcetl such an unholy alliance. Now, some of ^e most 
prominent and best structures in the camps are useil as saloons. In 1908 there 
were 82 saloons in 25 camps of the Rockefeller mines. Twelve of these saloons 
Operated under lease from the company. In 1913 within a corole of 4 wiles 
diameter, Including four camp villages, there wei-e 28 saloons. One of these 
was on company property and was bringing $1,500 rent to the credit side of coal 

production for that camp. , „ j.i, 

‘ “ The policy of the company has l»oeu to farm out their privilege for these 

iolnts to human ghoule, who opevute them, by the camp raarshal’s consent, wltlj- 
out any regard to the restrictive statutes of the State that would Interfere with 

I ^“At'o^aCTa not a C. F. & I. camp, an officer of the National Guard noticing 
a saloon oiieu on the Sabbath said to the proprietor: ‘ Do you know of a State 
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law wliloli prohibits koeplng saloons opon on Sunday?’—same policy was pur¬ 
sued on C F. & I. property—‘Oh, that's all right,’ replied the liquor vender. 
■ I am Justice of peace in this town and we don’t pay much attention to sucU 
things as State laws.’ 

“ Sabbath opening is condoned by local officials; selling to minors and drunk¬ 
ards is an offense that Is allowed to puss tvithout protest. 

"A saloon and lodging house known ns the Metropolitan Hotel, In Trinidad, 
was iisecl as an employment bureau. Tlie manager was an employee of the 
company, and the stock of liquors on hand was regularly Invoiced by their trav¬ 
eling auditor. 

“ The former general office building in Pueblo, afterwards known as the 
Southern Hotel, was rented ns a second-rate lodging house, and a tenth rate 
barroom annexed. 

“A lessee of a camp saloon ”—at Morle.v—“ on company property was being 
credited $200 a niontli f<'r advancing cash to erect tlie building. Terms of the 
lejise required tlie company to pay him any balance due on tlie building, when 
tlie partnerslilp ceased. Some years ago wlien times were very hard this saloon 
proprietor came forward with cash to assist the company to meet Its pay roll.” 

It was President Keiiler’s avowed and practical policy to establish saloons 
for the different nationalities in the camps. [Bending:] 

“Tlie ‘ clianiber of horrors’ wliicli a cniiip saloon presents after pay day is 
so patlietic and sliameful tliat it must lie seen in order to be fully compre¬ 
hended. 

“Jlen earning $2.''i or .$10 a week go home jiennile.ss after a gambling and 
drinking bent In one of these places. 

“Twice a month the coal production is seriously weakened, while the men 
squander tlielr hard-earned wages, rob their families of needed clothing and 
food, and fill the coffers of outlaws, wlio carry on their trafllc with a tacit 
aptiroval of Rockefeller's officials. 

“ One of tlie largest saloons on company gi-ounds is run by an Italian, and 
the slierlff of Huerfano Comity is his silent partner. In former years this 
otiiclal laid financial Interests in more than a dozen camp .saloons.” 

Comnii.ssloner Lennon. Who was .Toff Farr? 

Hr. (l.tmiis. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

“That camps can be run better witliout saloons than with them, experience 
in tlie strike zone and more tlian 10 years’ trial In one of their large iron mines 
has fully proven. 

“ In the face of a vote of over 12,000 majority placing the State ban on the 
liquor buslne.s.s, .several camp .saloons were allowed to reopen for one more year 
of devastation.” 

Mr. Bowers told me that he would not allow a camp saloon to open after the 
vote was taken if Mr. Weitzel would concur. Mr. Weltzel would not concur. 
[Reading:] 

“The old saw tliat ‘every man is entilled to the fruit of his own labor’ Is 
severely dealt with liy tlie camp saliKin keeper. 

“The argument that the company must (ondiict a high-grade saloon In order 
to Ill-event dives from starting up Just outside tlie property line lias no weight 
with those familiar with the conduct of the so-called company-protected sa¬ 
loons. 

“ One super. Ju.stlfied gambling on the same basis, and all other evils may be 
so exculpated. 

“The one strongest Inciting factor that precipitated tlie liloody struggle of 
last year was the camp saloon. Here men met and. Irrationally Inflamed, they 
planned deeds that no sober or well-balanced mind could entertain. 

" The saloon managers of the Colorado eollerles are well referred to by Kip¬ 
ling In the nineties: 


" That bids him flout the law hr wakes; 

“ That lilds him make the law he flouts; 

•' Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 
“ The drumming guns that have no doubts.” 

That Is my statement, Mr. Walsh. ■■o<' 

('hnlrnian Wai.sh. Now, I have a letter liere from Mr. L. M. Bowertu Mr, 
Bowers, as I understand It. until he retired from this company, after thte'Strfte, 
was the chairman of the executive board of the company, and generally under- 
stooel to be the iiersonal representative of Mr. Rockefeller In that community; 
Is that correct? 
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Dr. Qaddis. Tes, sir; that Is my understanding. 

Ohairman Wamh. And was he so looked upon and understood by the pwple 
generally In Colorado? 

Dr. Qaddib. He certainly was. 

(ilialruinn Wai.sh. I want to read what he says in this loiter of May 13, 
addi'essed to Mr. Heydt, private secretary of .lohii D. Rockefeller, jr., and ask 
you a question after I read this portion to you [rendingl: 

“ Deab M». Heydt : Yours of tlie 10th, inclosing a letter of Mr. Frank S. 
Hong, of the Pueblo Star-Journal, Is at hand. 

“ While I know nothing about the paper referred to as a business proposi¬ 
tion. I think It would be undesirable for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to have 
>Ir. Rockefeller interested In a newspaper at this time in a financial or any 
other way. 

“ The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for many years was accused of being tlie 
political dictator of southern Colora<io, and. In fact, were a mighty power in 
Rie entire State. When I came here it was said that the C. F. & I. Co. voted 
every man and woman in their einpioy, without any regard to their being 
naturalizeil or not; and even their nudes. It used to be remarked, were regis- 
tereil, if they were fortunate enough to possess names. Anyhow, a poiitical 
department was maintuiued at a heavy expense. I had before me the contri- 
Imtions of the C. F. & I. Co. for the cumi)aign of 1904, amounliug to $S0,00.">, 
paid out personaliy by President Hearne. Ali the vouchers and checks 1 have 
e.xaminod personaliy, all of which were payable to Albert A. Miller, uimn which 
he drew the currency, and, it is said, handed the money over to Mr. Hearne, 
who paid it out. So far as I can discover, not one particle of gO(Hl was accom¬ 
plished for the company, but Mr. Hearne was an aspirant for the position of 
United States Senator and devoted a vast amount of time and money with this 
end in view, I have no doubt. 

“The company became notorious in many sections for their support of the 
liquor interests. Tliey establlslied saloons everywhere they possible could. 
This department was managed b.v a l)rother of the one-time president of the 
company, who died, about the time I came here, a victim of his own intemper¬ 
ate habits.” 

I leave out the name of tlie man, he being dead. 

“A sheriff, elected by tlie votes of tlie C. F. A I. tie. employees, and who had been 
kept In office a great many years, established himself or became a partner in 16 
liquor stores in our coal mines. To clean up tlie saloons, and with them the 
gambling hells and houses of prostitution, has been one of the things that Mr. 
Welborn and I have devoted an enormous amount of time to during the past 
five years. The decent newspapers everlastingly lampooned the O. F. & 1. Co. 
at every election; and I am forced to say the company merited, from a moral 
standpoint, every shot that was fired Into their camp. 

“ Since I catne here not a nickel has been paid to any politician or political 
party. We have fought the saloons with all the power we possess. We have 
forbidden any politician from going into our camps, and every subordinate 
official connected with the company has been forbidden to influence our men to 
vote for any particular candidate. We have not lobbied in the legislature, but 
have gone directly to the governor and other able men and have demanded fair 
treatment.” 

Now, I am going to ask you, considering wliat you have statei] here, whether 
or not it Is a fact that the C. F. & I. are still controlling the political destines 
of southern Colorado through the means stated by Mr. Northcutt in his speech 
at Lamar, and the means that you have testlfliHl to here? 

Dr. Oaddis. I don’t think they are controlling them to that extent now, that 
they were when that letter was written; but I think they are certainly doing It 
ns far as they dare. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this letter was written Jlay 13, 1013, Immediately 
Itefore the strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they controlling them in that way at that time? 

Dr. Gaddis. They certainly were, that was the general topic Of conversation. 

Ohairman Walsh. It says here, “The company became notorious In many 
sections for their support of the liquor Interests. They establlshetl saloons 
eserjwhere they possibly could.” Now, at that time—that Is, In the olden 
times—they did not have this inethotl, as, for Instance, at Prlmero, where they 
I'ent a building which cost $3,000 for $1,.‘500 a year, and where In that way they 
are still at that place directly connected with the profits of the saloon business? 
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Dr. Gaddis. They are through the rent only. 

Clmlrinuo Walsh. Through the rent only? 

Dr. Gadvis. Yen. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, they get Ihe rent? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust a iray of covering ui> in a .smooth way their l)eing 
in the saloon bu.slness at that place? 

Di’. Gaddis. Fifty dollars a month would I* splendid rent for the building, 
or $T6. 

Chairman Walsh. That is in a closed camp, and nobody patronizes that sidoon 
nt that particular place, e.xcept the men that work in the mines, would yon say? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I don’t believe they would stop a rancher going in there. . 

Chairman Wai.sh. tA'ell, do rnncher.s go in there—these closeil camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Oh, they come in there now. The ban has been lifted. During 
the time of the strike, at that time they were not allowed to come in; but now, 
and I suppose can get a drink there, too. 

Cliairman W.aiajh. And in that way the C. F. & I. has established its imrtner- 
ship in the saloon business. And that Is only one of the saloons that is run 
by the sheriff out there, Jeff Farr? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And lie is slill thejv in office? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Still ke[>t there by the influence of Ihe C. F. & I,? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe he is. 

Chairman Walsh. It is generally believed in your country that lie is? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he the man that ticfore anything was said—that is, 
liefore any vote was taken for a .strike, in .Viigust of 1913—armed 326 men, paid 
l>y the C. F. & I., aliout wliom lie testified tliat .so far as he knew tliey might 
have been red-handed murderers fresh from the .scenes of their crimes. 

Dr. Gaddls. Same man. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie same man? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Wu.mi. And lie is slill there? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; right on the Job. 

Chairman AValsh. .\iuI held in tlicre by tlie same influence, and still in the 
saloon business? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

. Chairman Wal.sh. And controls saloons around in the mining camps in 
southern Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. The saloon in the Uou.se camp that I referred to as being 
allowed to open by the manager of the fuel department n few months ago. That 
saloon Mr. Farr is a partner in. About 1 mile away there is another saloon 
at Lester. There was no cause for opening tliat saloon whatever. It Is one of 
the most nortorious places In Colorado to degrade and debase men; and I think 
that Jeff Farr’s influence oiieiieil that saloon. 

Cliairinau Walsh. Is he interested in it? 

Dr. Gaddis. He is ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has .left Farr a home in Trinidad: Is It? 

Dr. Gaodls. He lives at Walseiihiirg, Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. I>oes lie have a wliolesale liquor store at some ifface out 
of which he works tliese mining camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; I think he has. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is Ids uliotesalc liquor store? 

Dr. Gaddis. At Walsenburg. I am sure lie is interested in a wliolesale store 
there. 

Clialrmau Walsh. Now, wliere did you say yon saw these delegates to a 
political convention going into a room? 

Dc. Gaddis. Into the Trinidad office of the division superintendent, Mr. 
Thomas. I sat there and watched them. 

Chairman Walsh. And what sort of a convention was taking place? 

Dr. Gaddls. It was the election of the delegates to what is called the primary 
convention, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, yon say in certain places the officers of the mining 
company are the Judges and clerks of election? 

Eh-. Gaobis. They were at Tercto. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was in direct violation of the State law? 
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Dr. Gaddis. It Is. 

Chairman Waish. And the Judges awl elerks, iis In other places, totaled up 
the returns and submitted them to the nutliorltles? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I would not say that they did nut do It honestly. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I und^tand that; but they have that authority? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They are elected judges and clerks, and to that extent 
they controlled the making of tlie election returns? 

Dr, Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice this letter of Mr. IJowers says that they go 
directly to the governor and other able men and demand fair treatment now¬ 
adays. Now, when was it that Mr. Nortlicult, .fudge Northcutt, imide that 
speech in which he states that they received their inslructious to State con¬ 
ventions from the superintendent of th<‘ luinesV 

Dr. Gaddis. That w.as In 1912. 

Chairman Wai.su. .lust one year bcfori* that was written? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chainuan Walsh. And NorthcuU Is known ihore as and he is now an at¬ 
torney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. Ho is; yi's, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And represents them in the courts? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He took part in a chs<> against a man named Zaiwan- 
nelU, who has just been convicted and sentenced for life for complicity In what 
is know’n ns the Oakitnle trouhio? 

Dr. Gaddis. Oakdale murder; ytss, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Oakdale murder? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; Mr. Nortlicutt is one of (he leading atorneys in timt—in 
what tliey call the La Vela murder. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So fur as your information gws, what lie stateil aliout tlie 
absolute iJoUtical control, was true? 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 do believe it; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In 1012? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chainimn Wai.sh. And llial e.xtcndcd generally to ilic time tbi.s letter was 
written to Mr. Heydt liy Mr. Bowers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was llii' conduct in 1010 and 1911? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; in referring to Mr. Uockefeller ymrcliasing a new.s- 
paper, I tldnk there were some actioiis in regard to that—in regard to 
purchasing the Denver News—and Mr. Welliorn said he did not think it would 
be wise lie believed to do it It wa.s lieuvily Ixmded. Itiglit after the strike, 
or a few mouths ago, there was a cliange in the editor of the Puelilo Chieftain, 
wliicli is known as a strong Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. paper. There was a 
notorious exim.sure of tlie padding of tli(‘ pay roils of tlie I’ueblo Steel Works, 
ono of the most gigantic steals I ever licard of in America, that Imd gone on for 
10 years, I think, and millions of dollars were lost. Tlie wliole matter was 
covered up as quickly as imsslhle, and a few nominal sentences imposed on 
some men of that office, and tliey were discliurged—quite a number of men In 
Inferior positions were discharged. Tiie new editor of this paper, in an edi¬ 
torial, said that he did not think the decapitation sliould have stopyiod until 
It reached the higher parties and for tills deliverance be was threatened with 
expulsion from the Klite—a Monday literary cliil) out tliere. Dr. Corwin was 
a member of that, and he was tlireatenetl to lie turned out of it. A few weeks 
after he had made this statement I was ui-cideiuidly at the casa vlvlenda. The 
editor was publicly bawled out hy tlic assistant manager of the steel works ns 
a misrepresentative of true journalism. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you state- 

Dr. Gaddis (Interrupting). Just let mi* add there, from the smell of brim¬ 
stone around the steel works for a few weeks after tliis exposure, I tldnk tlie 
editor had hit the right trail. 

Commissioner Weihstock. May I ask who were the sufferers In that steal? 

Dr. Gaddis. The company—the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. The officials had roWied the company? 

Dr. Gaddis, They were men that—^yes, officials and men In their employ. I 
don’t suppose you would call them officials. I siipiiose you would'call them em¬ 
ployees, unless you go higher to the heads of the departments there. 
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Chairnifln Walsh, Have you paid any aUentiOQ to the trials that are going 
on in Colorado at the present time against the men who took part in this strike 
as executive officers of the union? 

Dr.^ Gaddis. I have read all I could get hold of, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any iiersonal knowledge with reference to the 
make-up of the Juries that are trying those men—any contribution that you 
could make of that sort? 

Dr. Gaddis. Personally I knew a Juror that voted to convict Mr.—^what Is 
his name there? 

Chairman AValsh. John R. Lawson. 

Dr. Gaddis. John K. Lawson, at Trinidad—Mr. W. W. Wilson; I know lUm. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lawson was the man who was vice president of the 
United Mine AVorkei-s of America, or a member of the national c.vecutlve board 
of the Unite<l Mine Workers of .America, and he has Just been convlctal of mur¬ 
der In the first degree, at Trinidad? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .Now, what were you going to say about your personal in¬ 
formation about the Jurors? 

Dr. Gaddis. Just a few weeks before leaving Colorado I met Mr. AVilson on 
the train- 

Chairman AValsh (interrupting). AVho was Mr. AATlson? 

Dr. Gaddis. Mr. Wilson was one of the Jurors—AA'. AV. AVilson—and so re¬ 
ported In the paper, and be is a traveling salesman in that territory of the 
National Biscuit Co. And he told me that he had all the camps of the C. F. & I. 
stores. The general manager of the Victor-.Vmerican Fuel Co. was sitting in 
the seat, and he says, “■ I can't get into his camps; he won't let me. I hope that 
he will, but I have the business of the C. F. & I. fio.” And he gave me to un¬ 
derstand that he did not have to go there and use any genuflections of a sales¬ 
man; Just let the store manager know wlio he was and the sales were made. 
Now. that means thousands of dollars of business to pass through Mr. AA’Ilson’s 
hands. .And personally I would not want such a man to vote on my verdict, 
if my life was at stake and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. prosecuting. 

Chairman Walsh. A gentleman has Just handed mo a note, and I did not 
hear whether or not you stated that the privilege Mr. AA’llson had was an ex¬ 
clusive privilege. 

Dr. Gaddis. It is; yes. It is exclusive for that line of goods, and It was given 
to him by the officers of the C. F. & I. Co.—I mean, of the Colorado Supply Co., 
which is — ' 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You say that the papers .stated that one 
of the Jurors in the trial that convicted Mr. Lawson was Mr. AA'ilson? 

Dr. Gaddis. It did; it did not state—don't misunderstand me. I inferred that 
W. AV. Wilson, who Is a traveling salesman, was this man. It did not state In 
the paper that he was the man, but he is known as “ Bill AVilson,” and he is the 
only man in Trinidad- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That can be ascertained by checking that 
up. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; certainly It can be very easily a.scertained. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, when was this conference you had with President 
AA’elborn and the doctor with reference to making a report to the Bureau of 
Mines and Mining of the Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. That was last summer. 

Chairman Walsh, That was the summer of 1914? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you would have made that report to the 
Government had the matter not been taken out of your hands by Mr. AA’elborn? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would have told the truth as you have told It 
here upon the witness stand? 

Dr. Gaddis. As I believe what Is the truth; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you were subsequently discharged from the employ 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was. That occurred In this way, of you will allow mt to 
explain It. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, briefly, because we are not much—I am not wncllf 
Interested In it, except that- 

Dr, Gaddis (interrupting). AVell, It won’t take but a minute, and It will be 
a satisfaction to me, as you have made public reference to it. 
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I dealt with Mr. Bowers largely wi»en I went to Denver, ns to the sociological 
worh, and I tried to see him whenever I could. Mr. Bowers wrote me a letter 
when be was going to Binghamton, stating that all future communications from 
my department should be addressed to Mr. Welborn. Mr. Welborn gave me to 
understand that he would not bother with them; that I must take up efery- 
tbing with Mr. Weitzel. 

Chairman Walsh. Would not bother with the sociological work? 

Dr. Gaddis. With the sociological work pertaining to the fuel department. 
And I was so told by Mr. Weitzel. As I said, I do not consider Mr. Weitzel at 
all qualified to speak the first and last word on matters of sociological Import, 
and we did not get along. We did the first year, but he certainly turned on me, 
and nothing that I did could please him. The fact of it was my report made 
statements that I knew would offend him. I did not care. They were out¬ 
rageous conditions and ought to liave been reported, and for that reason he 
was determined to get me out of the way. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the statements that were outrageous that you 
put in there? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, in regard to sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell him these people were getting typhus and 
were dying? 

Dr. Gaddis. I did. Yes; I put it into my reports. I wrote a letter to the 
New York office, telling them what Mr. Weitzel was trying to do to dislodge me. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom did you write to? 

Dr. Gaddis. I addressed Mr. Ilockefeller, and the reply to it was by Mr. 
Mackenzie King. I think he is their attorney. He said he eould not interfere 
in the matter. I stated in that letter that Mr. Weitzel wanted to get me out 
of the way, and he put an assistant mine clerk in my po.sltlon, who, according 
to his own statement, has not the qualifications for the position. The only 
qualifications for it he had was that he would assume an obsequious attitude 
to Mr. Weitzel. That is what he wanted. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you submitted some of these letters you have read 
here to the secretary of this commission, did you not—Mr. Lewis K. Brown? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Brown showed you the correspondence he had 
with Mr. Welborn, did he, with reference to that? 

Dr. Gaddis. He referred to it; didn’t show it to me. 

Chairman W.alsh. If you have no objection, I would like to read that letter 
into the record at this point? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have none whatever. 

Chairman Walsh (reading): 


“Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

'‘Secretary United States Commission on 

"Industrial Relations, Chicago, III. 

“ Dear Sir: I have yours of the 7th instant regarding the resignation of the 
Itev. B. S. Gaddis from the service of this company. Mr. Gaddis entered the 
employ of the company as a minister, conducting church services at our coal 
camps in southern Colorado. Some time later, after our old superintendent of 
the sociological department had resigned, the work of that department was in 
part placed under the direction of Mr. Gaddis. 

“ He was an earnest, faithful W'orker and undoubtedly is a Christian gentle¬ 
man. He is, however, strongly sectarian and, for that reason, we felt handi¬ 
capped in securing the best results at coal canqis made up of many nationalities 
and sects. * * * j trust this will give you the Information desireil. 

“ Yours, very truly. 


“J. F. Weldoen.’ 


I have omitted certain parts that did not directly refer to this. 

Dr. Gaddis. Mr. Chairman, there are just two items here I would like to 
have come out that I omitted, if you will give me the privilege. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, Mr. Gaddis. 

Dr. Gaddis. Here Is a quotation from Mr. Bowers's article in Frank I.e8lle’g 
Weekly of February 5, 1914; it is his opening sentence [reading]: 

“ Corporations, however scrupulously they may comply with the laws of the 
State and Nation, ns well as the higher laws that govern the actions of in¬ 
dividuals and business men employing labor, do not escape the assaults of 
muckraking magazines,” and so forth. 

Then Mr. Bowers says [rending]: 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-32 
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“ They will lend their voices and pens to the work of slandering corpora¬ 
tions with reckless disregard for truth." ' 

In view of the foilowiug facts—here they are frefei-ring to the paper before 
the witness]—Mr. Bowers’s statement is as reckless a disregard for truth as 
thos* whom he denounces; 

“ First. The notorious disregard for the laws affecting .saloon control. 

“Second. The high-handed and lawless method u»ed in governing camp- 
'itehool affairs. 

“Third. The constant breach of tlie State law wlilcli protects tlie men from 
working on the Sabbath day. 

“ Fourth. Undue Influence of the camp officials in civil elections. 

“Fifth. For more than 15 years the State law granted miners a check- 
welghman, and only one was found in the C. F. & 1. mines at the time of 
the strike. 

“Sixth. The bimonthly pay day wiis not granted l)y the C. F. & I. until 
the law was 12 yeai-s old. 

“Seventh. Compul.sory trade at the conipany'.s store is a violation of the 
Individual rights granted by the State decree. 

“ Eighth. The check off of the jiay roll of the men’s dues f<ir the company’s 
school rates Is a violation of the constitution and laws of the State. 

“ Ninth. The eight-hour underground law for workmen was not given effect 
until 1913.” 

Now, there is just one otlier matter I wi.sli to refer to, wldcli to me is one 
of the most serious things I Imve to present. 

Bulletin No, 8, which came out under tlie general liead of “ Facts Concerning 
tlie Struggle in Colorado,” i.s,sued July 2.">, 1014, It was from the Denver 
’Women’s Law and Order League, and they state in this pamphlet—these are 
their exact words: 

“No machine gun was at any lime directed against the colony.” 

That is the Ludlow colony, during this famous battle, or massacre, as it 
is called. AVhen 'we first read this fal.se statement it was in the office of the 
president of the Colorado Supply Co., Mr. Sclienck, at Denver. IVe told him 
then that nothing could lie gained by such a misstalemeiiL lie questioned 
our authority for denying it, and here is our authority: 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s camp pliysidan at Berwiiid told us that tlie 
gun was used uixin the colony on that day. A man who lives in Berwlnd 
informs us that he acted as one of the supports of the gun wiien it was in 
action. We pas.sed through I.iidlow on the Colorado & Southern Railroad on 
the night of this famous day. We saw tlie tent colony in flames. Several 
persons—quite a number of per.sons boarded tlie train and one man who came 
in spoke of the raking fire of tlie macliine gun tliat had heen played on tlie 
camp. The operator of tlie gun was pointed out as a hero in Berwind Canyon. 

This is a flagrant prevarication of the truth which can not lie challenged— 
the use of the machine gun on Ludiow' colony so far as we know lias never 
been contradicted by the operators. The women who signed this we doubt if 
they knew anything firsMiandetl of the actual conditions in soutliern Colorado. 

I just want to make a reference, Mr. Chairman, and then I am tlirougli, to 
the condition of enfori'ed Sabbath labor, 

Colorado is the only raining State in the Union that hahitunlly corajiels 
colliers to work on the Sabbath daj'. All sorts of nectlless and unnecessai-y 
labor Is encouraged and enforceil in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,’s camps. 
For months before the great strike hundreds and thousands of men did not 
know what a day of rest was. We have read orders signed by the superin¬ 
tendents in several of the mines which threatened loss of good places or actual 
discharge for the failure of those who would fail to report for work on the 
Sabbath day. After reading such orders we communicated this fact both to Mr. 
Welborn and to Mr. Weltzel; and, so far as we know, nothing was ever done 
to correct the grievance. 

One young man at Primero told us that he had worked so many consecutive 
Sabbaths that he needed a day of rest and he refused to run a motor car, and 
he was summarily discharged. We took the case to Mr. Weltzel, and that was 
the last we ever heard of It. 

Some of the foreigners driven to work on the Sabbath failed to report on 
Monday. TOe master mechanic in one of the camps told us it was not at all 
necessary for him to work on the Sabbath to keep abreast of his job; but the 
superintendent forced him to do It because the day slilft was all at It and no 
exceptions would be made. 
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Speelel trains were run on Sunday to baseball on the company roads, all 
<ril which tended to break down respect for the holy Sabbath day and to neglect 
of r^igtous opportunities; and not Infrequently the men returned home la a 
furor of drunken revelry, caused by the liquor obtained by them from the 
half respectable company saloon, • 

Commissioner Lennon, Mr. Oaddls, we have had testimony to the effect 
that In .so far as the rent of the salooms Is c-oncerned, that in many instance^ 
It Is based on the number of employees of the company, not necessarily at thTs 
particular camp—that Is, that In some cases they paid, or the rent was ossesse^l 
at 50 cents per employee, and In some places 25 cents. Do you know whether 
that Is true or not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t believe It is true. Sir. Lennon, in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was the Vlctor-American Co., iierhaps. 

Chairman Waesh. The Vlctor-American Co. 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 have tried to get all the information I could concerning the 
solution of the situation, and I do not believe the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
have ever stooped so low as that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you hear of any of the other companies as.ses.s- 
ing the rent In that way, at so much tier person? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have heard of a per capita charge, regarding the number of 
men or people In the camp for the saloon privileges, but I am sure not In the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s camps. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr. Osgood, I think, was the man who testified to 
that fact, together with some others. 

Have the company’s stores In the camps that are not immediately adjacent 
to considerable towns or cities, have they a monofioly in the camtis? 

Dr. Gaddis. In the closed camps they certainly have, unle-ss people go to 
town. It is a monopoly in this way; There are a great many iieople feel, 
and the more ignorant iieojde anil I'oreigner.s feel, that they should deal there; 
and I do not doubt but that they get all the trade of the majority of the 
people In the camp, or at least a heavy percentage of It. 

Commissioner I.ennon. If you desireil to start a store In one of those camps, 
could you go there and start a store? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not In a closed camp. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. What would prevent il? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that is their property. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. And they own all the land? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, what effect ui>on the home life of people do 
yon believe is exerted by the fact that they can not own their own homes in 
these closed camps; that they must live In apartments that are provided by 
the company; and that so far as establishing a home for themselves, it is out 
of the question? What effect does that likely have upon the home life of the 
people? 

Dr. Gaddis. In the first place It makes the camp population, a very large 
percentage of It, entirely transient. That is, I have—that is, they will be 
there, say, a year; or If you see a person who has hisMi In the camp three or 
four years, wdiy they are pioneers. It keeps the jieople on the move, and not 
having their own homes they are di.ssatlsfieil. They are there simply en¬ 
during the situation as they are. 

Commislsoner Lennon. Well, what apparent effect does It have on the 
dwellings themselves? Do they take care of them as they would If they were 
their own, or do they let them take care of themselves? 

Dr. Gaddis. Some of the people, if they own their proiierty, would take 
better care of It; and a good many of the iieople In the camps there are very 
shiftless, and would not care whether It was their own or not. 

When the strike-was called, the Santa Fe Hallway, to use a common phrase, 
simply did “a land-office business” selling tickets to New York to people who 
were going back to Europe, A great many of these foreigners of southern 
Europe don’t give a snap of the finger’ concerning the contention between the 
operators and the mine workers, .lust so they nre able to make a stake and get 
a job with the mine operators, and are sure to be protected, they will stay there, 
not simply b^use they nre loyal, beoanse of their loyalty to the company, 
but because they wanteil to make some money. And tlie statement was made 
in Mr. Welborn’s report, I think the twenty-second annual report, pnhii.shed 
by the company, referring to the enormous Increase of business that they had 
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bad, and I have a memorandum of it here, at the company stores; and he 
refers to It ns an evidence of the favorable light in which the people evidently 
regarded the company’s stores. The statement, ns it stands, does not prove 
what it stated there. The company stores did—I have that here, if you would 
like tl^liave It. It is worth reading. 

The company stores during the strike did an enormous business taking care 
«(, the guards. The furnishing in some instances of food for the militiamen 
and their supplies, and the strike breakers and their famiiles coming in, made 
a volume of business that was very large indeed. It was not in regard to 
the loyalty to the company stores at all. I wanted to refer to it because I 
do not think that is a fair statement to go out to the public. [Reading:] 

“ It Is a slgnitlcant fact which bears evidence of the favor in which our 
mine stores ore held by the workmen, retail sales in the center of the strike 
trouble were $47,067.52 greater than they were during the last preceding year.” 

Now, here is my answer to that. The company hotels and boarding houses 
were packed with guards who were being fisl and furnished much new ma¬ 
terial for lo<lgings. At one period during the strike all huckster wagons were 
shut out of the camp—excluded. The arrival of hundreds of families as strike 
breakers made “the stoi'e business” boom in furnlsldng their houses. For 
months during the strike old employees who would have come to Trinidad or 
Walsenburg to trade occasionally were afraid to leave the camps; this extra 
trade went to the store. The feeding of tlie State militia was in Itself a very 
large source of income to the operators. 

The iieople who were given work and were being protected by the operators 
during the strike felt a new impulsion to buy only at “tlie store”- 

Commissioner Lex.non. Wasn’t It a fact that during tlie strike the iieople in 
the camps were a little bit afraid to come out and get tlieir stuff at otlier places? 

Dr. Gaddis. Absolutely afraid to come out. 

Commissioner Weix.stock. Afraid of what? 

Dr. G ADDIS. They were afraid of violence. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. On whose part? 

Dr. Gaddis. On the part of those who were carrying on the strike. 

Commissioner Weixstock. The strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly. 

Commissioner Lexxo.v. What opportunities are there in tliese camps for what 
is generally tei’ined legillmale amusement, picture shows or entertainments of 
any kind, something that would take the people's attention rather than go to 
the saloon? 

Dr. Gaddis. The motion-picture show was started during the strikes to give 
the people some diversion who were In these camps and who- could not get out 
or did not want to get out. We extended that into almo.st every camp of the 
C. F. & I. system. Tlie company was quite liberal. They bought—we got two 
operators, one in AA'al.senburg and one In Trinidad, and in the more recent 
camps tliey purcliased an entire outfit and presented it to tlie camp to be used 
there. 

Comndssioner I.f.nxo.x. Were you in tliat district during tlie strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was; yes, sir; all the lime. 

Commissioner Denxox. Did you know, either by actual personal acquaintance 
or by sight, a numher of the officials of the mine workers who were in charge 
of tile miners who were on strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. I knew them by sight. When the strike first broke out I had my 
room in the Toltec Hotel, at Trinidad, and that became tiie strikers’ headquar¬ 
ters. I was there and had a very nice room there and did not care about 
moving, but T was told several times—I was told by one of the local officials 
that he did not think any decent man would stay there, and I was told by Mr. 
Weltzel that—he just as good as told me that he did not want me to stay there. 
I became familiar with these people, although they did not know me, I don’t 
think. 

Commissioner Lennox. What evidence was there of a character that men 
usually observe as to the conduct of these men during the strike? Were they 
a dntnken lot of bums, or did they keep sober? What kind of fellows were 
they? 

Dr. Gaddis. You mean the strike leaders? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I saw nothing of a disorderly manner whatever, so far as 
I could observe. I knew Sir. Hays liy sight and knew Mr. Lawson and knew 
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Mr, McLennan. I don’t know ns they knew me. I never went up and told them 
■tvho I was. 

Oommissioner Lennon. Their open conduct, so far as you know, was not seri¬ 
ously objectionable? 

Dr. Gaddis. I never heard a charge made that It was In any respecf at all. 
Tour suggestion is the first I have ever heard of It. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 think that Is all. 

Chairman Wadsh. Mr. Weinstock has some questions he wants to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If, as you say, the strikers were orderly and well 
behaved, what need was there for the strike breakers or scabs, or whatever 
they have been culled, to fear to go beyond the limits of the chmps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I think you mlsunderstooil me, Mr. Weinstock. I under¬ 
stood the question to be the conduct of the leaders of the strike. Now, you ask 
me a question—if the strikers conducted themselves in a manner that was— 
could not be regarded as a violent attitude to the strike breakers. I say that 
they did so conduct themselves, and I know they did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think you have gotten the questions confused. 
I did not ask that question. I.believe Mr. Lennon asked that question. Didn’t 
you, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, then, I did not understand your question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point I want to get at Is this; If the strikers 
and their representatives were law-abiding and peaceful and orderly, what 
need then was there for the men who took their places to fear going beyond the 
limits of the camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not take the position, my dear sir, that the strikers were or 
conducted themselves as Sunday-school children during the strike. I had one 
of the most intelligent foreigners tell me that I ever met, “ What are we to do? 
What can we do?” They seemed to feel that, from the governor down, and 
Gen. Chase and his men, in constantly using the ofllee of the company and tel¬ 
ephone conmmnii'atlon and the company stores carrying all kinds of bills for 
the militiamen and paying them and advancing money—the general Impression 
was, as far as the militia was concerned, that the State of Colorado was dead 
set against them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you there during the strike, Dr. Gaddis? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; I was there during the whole of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From start to finish? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you can speak from personal knowledge 
and not from hearsay ? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; that Is exactly so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What justification then was there, so far as you 
were able to ascertain, for the strikers to resort to violence to gain their ends? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe, my dear sir, that they considered that that was the 
only possible means of procedure for them; I do not justify it. 

Comissioner Weinstock. You do not Justify It? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you condemn it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not know whether I would do the same way if I was a 
striker or not. I do not believe in shooting or the destruction of property to 
gain ends. I think it ought to be accompllsheil In lines different from that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you had been a strike leader, what advice 
would you have given to the strikers? 

Dr. G.vddis. W’ell, my eilucntlon and all of my views are on a different chan¬ 
nel from that, and It is a very important question, and I would not care to 
answer it offhand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not care to answer it offhand? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would not have advised them to refrain 
from resorting to violence? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not know whether I would under the same circumstances 
or not 

Commissioner 'Weinstock. Do you think that there is any time when, with 
the ballot at the command of the wage earners, and. In addition to that. In a 
State like Colorado, with the Initiative, referendum, and recall at the command 
of the voters, and In view of the further fact that the majority of the voters of 
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the State of Ciolorado are wage earners and doubtless would be in sympatbr 
with their fellow wage earners If their fellow wage earners had grievance do 
you think that under those circumstances there is any time when wage earners 
are Justified in taking the law into their own hands and resisting the consti¬ 
tuted authorities? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not believe that there is ever a time that that would be Jusi- 
fl#d unless it becomes apparent that the constituted authorities are unw(Uit:« to 
give an unbiased attitude toward ail sides. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock the commission adjourned until 2 o’clock.) 

• 

AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gaddis, will you please take the chair? 

Mr. Gaddis, before luncheon in your testimony you made some reference to 
Mr. Mackenzie King, and I don’t exactly recall what it was, but Mr. King 
understood you to say that he had some communication of some sort with you 
personally, or that he had wi'ltten to you or that you had wTitten to him, and 
I do not recall just what it was. Will you kindly restate it so that I may ask 
you some questions about it if necessary? 

Dr. Gaddis. I wrote to Mr. Ilockcfeller, stating that Mr. Weitzel informed me 
that my services were no longer to be desired after the first week in February. 
I had worked hard, and everything that I had done had succei'ded in the w’ork, 
and I was not ready to give it up; I wanted to stay on further and help in the 
work, and I stated the fact to Mr. Ilockefeller, thinking iie might intercede, but 
the letter was answered by Mr. Mackenzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. Signed by Mr. Slackenzie King? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes, sir; I have the letter here in Washington. 

Chairman Wamh. I wlsli you would turn it over so that I can inspect it, or 
allow Mr. King to Inspect it before he goes on the stand. 

Dr. Gaddis. I would like to be permitted to correct myself. I have used the 
name of Mackenzie King, I have been accustomed to associate his name with 
that of Starr J. Murphy, but my letter was from Starr J. Murphy, and not from 
Mackenzie King. 

Chairman W.alsh. So you were mistaken? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes, sir: and I beg Mr. King’s pardon. 

Chairman AValsh. Has this statement that you made here, has it ever been 
made public before? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you testified in any of the other hearings? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai..sh. This is the first time that you give what you claim to be 
the facts in connection with the Colorado situation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tes, sir; it is the first time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me repeat the last question that I put to you 
and your last answer so we can take it up wliere we dropped it. My question 
Is this: Do you think that there i.s any time when, with the ballot at the com¬ 
mand of the wage earners, and. in addition to that, in a State like Colorado, 
with the initiative, referendum, and recall at the command of the voters, and 
in view of the further fact that the majority of the voters of the State of Colo¬ 
rado are wage earners and doubtless would be in sympathy with their fellow 
wage earners if their fellow wage earners had grievances, do you think that under 
those circumstances there is any time when wage earners are justified in taking 
the law into their own hands and resisting the constituteil authorities, to which 
you replied as follows; 1 do not believe that there is ever a time that that 
would be justified unless it becomes apparent that the constituted authorities 
are unwilling to give an unbiased attitude toward all sides. 

Now, let me ask you, Mr. Gaddis, how far then you are in accord with the 
opinion expressed on the witness stand a few days ago by Dr. Goodnow, the 
president of Johns Hopkins University. Let me read to you Ids statement and 
invite your Judgment thereon [reads]; 

" Taking a concrete case. Doctor, taking the case for example of the Colorado 
situation and analyzing it, let us see what your counsel in the matter would 
lead to. The governor ordered out the militia in connection with some coal 
strike tiiat took place in Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony tbei'e as to 
the cause and effect. The National Guardsmen maintain that they fought in 
self-defense, that they were first attacked by the strikers. The strikers deny 
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tkat, end eleim Oet the initiative wss taken on the pert of the National Guards¬ 
men, which led to riot. let us assume for the purpose of our Illustration, and 
for the purpose of our anafysis, that the workers are correct in their statement, 
and that the militia did take toe initiative, and did abuse their power, and did 
harass and fire upon innocent people. Your advice and counsel umier sucli 
circumstances to toe worker Is, take toe result, yield for the time lielug, <lo not 
attempt to take the short cut and get Immediate redress, but recognise toe 
existing authorities and abide by their demand? Let your remedy come by 
use of the ballot; see to it that the commander in cliief that is responsible for 
tola is either recalled, under yonr recall law, or is condemuetl by public senti¬ 
ment, and not reelected? Do I follow you? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, .sir; it seems to me that any other advice Is going to lead 
to anarchy. It seems to me that the fiiudameutal proposition you have to start 
W’lth is that we must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such thing 
legally as riglit to restrain the constituted authorities. The rigid of revolution 
or violence or anything of that sort. We must, as civilizetl men, adopt that 
idea or else there is no peace for our Gcwerument. 

“Question. In other words, the short cut to the remedy inu.st be condemneil? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; as I look at It. 

“ Question. And that it is l)ettcr for a group of men to suffer from real or 
fancied injuries temporarily than to have < lnios prevail? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of tlie many troubles seems to be tlte workers 
in toe country never will gain anything by any sueli thing us organized violence. 
Tile people as a wliole condemn it, and they can do very much better by present¬ 
ing their case as forcibly as it can be to the courts, wliere that is [xissible, or to 
the public as a whole.” 

Now, let me ask you, bow fur are ,\ou in accord witli tlie sentiment expressecl 
by Dr. Goodnow? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is from tlie president of Jolms Hopkins irniverslly? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Y'es, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. I would say that if tin* reasoning of Dr. Goodnow could have pre¬ 
vailed we would not bat e liad an -Vmerlcan Nation if vve Imd followed out ids 
logic. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will yon ixiiut out why? 

Dr. Gaddis. We resisted with armed force tlie oppression of England, and 1 
would like to say in tiiat connection—I would like to ask you if a man enters 
your home with a fast reiieuting revolver and liegius to sltoot up your family, 
are you justified in shooting him? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not liere to bo questioned, Hr. Gaddis. 

Chairman Walsh. We must not liave any andilile e.xiiression of fisjUng, 
please, ladles and gentlemen. 

Dr. Gaddis. Excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. It is all right for you to answer any way tliat you see fit 
and to ask any questions- 

Commissioner Weinstock. In my own way I will toucli on tlie point that you 
liave raised. 

Citalrman 'Walsh. I will say this, for fear tliere miglit be .some misunder¬ 
standing: That it has not been permissible to address questions to the 
commissioners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the condition that prevails, say, in 
Colorado as being purnllel to the conditions that prevalletl in tlie American 
colonies at the time of tlie Revolution? 

Dr. Gaddis. To a certain extent I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a reader of American history and one who 1 
am sure Is thoroughly well Informed in American Iiistory, I take it you realize 
the fact that the colonists rebelled against Great Rrilaiu because lliey were 
taxed without having a voice in the Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tliat Is certainly correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That while there may liave been otlier cause.n 
which led to revolution, the prime cause taxation wltUou.t representation? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is the principal one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, Is It your opinion, then, that you and 1 as 
American citizens are taxed without tlie right of representation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Now, Mr. Weinstock, you referred to tiie State of Colorado hav¬ 
ing the initiative, referendum, and recall, ami Dr. Goodnow says that is the 
way to get it there. There is a Judge In Trinidad, Jurge McKendrie—he was 
delivering opinions for some time that the people, Hie sti-lkers and theli’ sym- 
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pathizers, believed were biased and in violation of their constitutltmal rtghh^ 
and In favor of the operators. There were two men started a recall petition— 
Mr. John Murray and John Merlonis, I think his name Is—those men were 
summarily arrested and thrown Into Jail for contempt of court and are out 
now on bond waiting to appear before his august majesty, Judge McKendrIe. 

Now, those people have tried In that instance Just what you say and what 
Dr. Goodnow says we should never go beyond. I do not agree with the gen¬ 
tleman at all. I believe there are times when we are justified in going beyond 
It, and I believe the strike In Colorado was one of those times, and the public 
sentiment arouseil In this community by the attitude of the strikers in open 
rebellion, which I do not condone under ordinary circumstances, has done a 
great good, and I- 

Commissioner \Vein.stock. Now, will the reimrter please read my question, 
and 1 would like to have a direct answer. 

(Question read by reporter.) 

i)r. Gaddis. Now, in the concrete case that I have represented the men tried 
the civil courts and could not have their case properly represented. They tried 
the civil statutes of the State of Colorado- 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I again a.sk you to answer my question. 
I will have it rend again. 

(Question reread by reporter.) 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, if you ask that question aside from our connection with 
the strike trouble, or with the disputes and manners that are being contested 
here and disputed, I would say certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, that while we are taxed on the one hand, 
that we have the right of representation on the other? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, isn't it a fact that in the State of Colorado 
you have woman suffrage—universal suffrage? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tcs, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that even women, if they are taxed on the one 
hand, they have representation on the other? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That being the case, where comes the parallel 
with conditions which prevailed at the time of tlie American Itevolution? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, the parallel Is very easy, to my mind. There was a situa¬ 
tion there that obtained from the governor down. It was a conviction that had 
settled It.self, not only in tlie minds of tlie strikers but of many citizens, that 
Justice under the then present condition there was impossible to the strikers’ 
cause. 

Commissioner AVeinsiock. Arc you a believer in democracy. Dr. Gud<Us? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Do you believe that a remedy for most of the 
evils, political ills, and civic ills of labor is not less democracy, but more 
democracy? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe we want more democracy: yes, sir; not demagogi.sra. 

Commissioner AVkinstock.. Do you know any spot on the face of the globe, 
then, Mr. Gaddis, where the laws have made a higher and broader democracy 
possible than right In the State of Colorado, not only with its vote, not only 
Its universal suffrage, but also with its Initiative, with its referendum, and with 
Its recall? Can you add anything to those conditions that would make for a 
still broader democracy? 

Dr. Gaddis. The laws in themselves per se are almost ideal; but, ns you know, 
as a man of affairs, what the law is and what the execution of that law Is are 
entirely different matters. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVell, if you and I and the rest of us as citizens 
of the Commonwealth have at our command the initiative, referendum, and 
recall; if it is made possible for a majority of us to Initiate legislation, even 
though the legislature itself may be opposed to it; if we have the right through 
the medium of the referendum to nullify any laws passed by the legislature 
that we do not approve of; if it is within our power to recall unfit officials 
or those who have been derelict in their duties and would fail to do it, on 
whom rests the blame? 

Dr. Gaddis. The instance I have cited would not make the men very zealous 
to attempt another effort of that kind, In the Trinidad district, at least. And 
there I say there certainly must be something uTong with the law or its in¬ 
terpretation by that Judge. 
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Odfiitnissioner Weinstock. Well, then, are we to Infer from your statement 
that, br^fly, this is yOur attitude: If the luw goes your way, observe It; If it 
does not go your way, rebel against it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe there are some things and some conditions In whlcli I 
would be justified- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Now, will you name the conditions? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, If I could not get my constitutional rights. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would he justified in rebelling against tlie 
constituted authorities? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lYell, if you would be Justliied In doing that, I 
presume you would allow me tlie same privilege? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; and a million men. 

Commissioner Weinistock. .\nd all the rest of us the same privilege? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; a million men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, wliat would be the situation if all of us, 
laboring ns we miglit under a re.al or fancied grievance, saw fit to take the law 
in our own h.mds? What would become of the Republic? 

Dr. Gaddis. It would break down; and I think it ought to Itreak down. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Y'ou think it ought to break down? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Coinmissioner Weinstock. Then if you and I have a difference and go Into 
court, and it is decided your way, and not my way, you think I ought to do 
all I could to break down the Republic on that account? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not in a single Instance, that way, ns you have stated it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I could only gather that inference, because 
you stated very frankly and very candidly that if wo think the law la not being 
administered as we think it ought to be ndininlstered we ought to rebel. 

Dr. Gaddis. I lived in Cincinnati, or near riucinnati, at the time of the great 
i'iots there. The courts of Cincinnati were turning out murderers scot free 
almost by the dozen. There was one colored man there committed a brutal 
murder in a livery stable, and there was scarcely a shadow of a doubt that 
he was a murderer, and the citizens of Cincinnati went to the music hall in 
a mass, and that city was in the hands of a mob for days. I believe that riot 
did good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are a believer in riots, Dr. Gaddis? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am in such instances; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you justify rioting? 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 justify clarifying tlie atmosiilieve tluit lias lieeome so polluted 
and fetid that a man is asphyxiated in it wlien lie liolds his iiead up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, who is to be the judge of when a riot is 
justifiable? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, the consensus of opinion settles tlie riot. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, have you ever known of a riot in any city 
or in any State since the Civil War where the majority of the lioople of a 
comnmnit.v or the Conmionwealth were in favor of a riot? 

- Dr. Gaddis. Well, there was enough of them to do some good, wlicther it was 
a majority or not. 

('ommlssloner Weinstock. Would you call that a consensus of opinion? 

Dr. Gaddis. I call it a consensus of opinion; certainly I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You take a handful of people who get togetlier 
and engage in that sort of thing, and you call that a consensus of opinion? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I don’t know of a Imndful of people ever starting a riot 
any place. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of a handful of people starting a 
riot anywhere? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t recall them; I am not an eneycloiiedla on riots. 

Commissioner Weinstock. W’ell, cun you tell us any Instance, Mr. Gaddis, 
within your knowledge, where a majority of the people started a riot? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I would have to study up on that, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know of any- 

Dr. Gaddis (Interrupting). I could not recall; no, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, then, despite the fact that you are a 
clergyman, a Christian clergyman, who stands for peace and for law and for 
order you would justify resistance to the constttuteil authorities If, in the 
judgment of a group or an Individual they felt they were not getting a square 
deal at the hands of the constituted authorities? 
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Dr. Gaddis. In verj' rare inst.anee.s I would. Crime Is crime; whether it Is 
committed with the ermine of a Judge, or a Jury, or anybody else, it Is crime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you punish such crime? 

Dr. G.iddis. I would certainly try to get them out of power. 

Commissioner Weikstock. Weil, if a body of strikers, in their mistaken no¬ 
tion of how to get at their rights, ill advised and ill guided and misdirected, 
should take the short cut and resist the authorities and resort to violence, 
would you punish them for having done so? 

Dr. Gaddis. If a body of strikers should do that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea. 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, that would depend on all the circumstances leading up to 
that expression. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you are thoroughly familiar with the cir¬ 
cumstances in tV)Iora(lo, of course. You told us you were there from start to 
finish. Would you punish the strikers who resorted to violence in the State 
of Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y’ou would let them go scot free? 

Pr. Gaddis. Well, I am Inclined to think I would. 

Commissioner WEiNSTOCif. And Just give them a blanket policy of freedom 
despite whatever they may have done? 

Dr. Gaddis. The attitude or the situation there in Colorado to my— I have 
never seen a situation to my mind more despicable and damnable, as I believe 
it, to the best Interests of the American Commonwealtli. It is an oligarchy 
that Is controlling everything. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you believe the way to remedy that Is by 
violation of law, by bloodshed, and by force, and not through the ballot? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think that, bc-cause things are on the statute books that 


makes them right. , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. And regardless of whether or not you have statute 
books you would resort to force? , 

Dr. Gaddis. I say, in a few rare instances I believe It is Justified. Self-de¬ 
fense Itself Is the principle that God has placed in a man’s heart. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVell, now, lot’s assume I hat the Colorado strikers, 

in their omi hearts, believed in the justice of their cause- 

Dr. Gaddis (interrupting). I—yes. . , , , , k* 

Commissioner Weinstock. And believed they were doing that which is right 
and proper for them to do. Suppose the group of I. AY- 'V.’s dlil exactly 
the same thing, believing they were right in doing it; supposing the group of 
Socialists believed in their own heart tiiat they were right in doing It and 
resorted to the same motbmls; assume tiiat the group of anarchists believed 
in their own hearts that they were Justified in doing that, and should also 
resort to those methods; then what? , , j 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, that Is the pathetic situation of (lie whole commercial and 
industrial situation, I take it, to-tlay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AA’ouhl yon condone it and ajiprove it' 

Dr. Gaddis. I dont’ say that I would. 

Commissioner AVeinhtock. Then you would differentiate between a group 
of Socialists, or a group of I. W. W.’s, or a group of anarchists, and a group 

G^MS. Not at all, sir. I would let every case stand upon its own merits. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose these I. AV. AV.’s came to you and con¬ 
vinced you, or these anarchists, or Socialists, convinced you that they really 
and sincerely believed they were doing the proper thing, and that it was their 
only recourse. Would you condone their acts and permit them to go unpun- 

Dr Gaddis It would depend entirely on what the constituted authorities 
and the executive officers of tlie State-the attitude that they would aTOume to 
them in every particular instance. I said tills morning that I did not believe 
In the destruction of property or life, and I do not—to gain an end. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. A^ry well. Here are a crowd—were you here the 
other day, Mr. Gaddis, when Mr. Haywood testified? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. , , 

Comlmssloner Weinstock. He is the representative of the I. AV. W.s. 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir ; I was not. 
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Oommlsiiloner Weinstock. He gave it as their doctrine—this is for your 
information—that he believed that all the machinery for production belongeil 
to the workers. He believed that it was a great wrong that a manufacturer 
should be permitted tb run his factory; that the rigid of it was for the workers 
of that factory to take jKissesslon of that factory and operate it for their own 
pocket and their own good and to turn the employer out and, in the language 
of Mr. Haywood, permit him an opportunity to earn an honest living by work¬ 
ing by their side as a manual worker. Now, suppose a group of I. W. W.’s, 
sincere in that belief, should take possession of a factory, turn the employer 
out of Ills property without compensation, would you, because they were sin¬ 
cere in their motives, permit them to go unpunlsheil? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I would not approve of such a course. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You would not? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner AA'eikhtock, And yet these men would be sincere in their pur¬ 
pose, just as sincere, doubtless, as the Colorado strikers were in their purixise. 
AVhere would you draw the line- 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I draw the line—I believe the employer has rights. I be¬ 
lieve in the holding of jier.sonal property. I don't believe in confiscating 
personal property without remuneration. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You do believe the employer has rights? 

Dr. Gaddis. Have I said anything that would indciite anything to the 
contrary? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Wry well. Now, if the employer has rlght.s lias 
he a right to employ anybody he pleases, or to refrain from employing anybody 
he pleases, for any reason, or for no reason? 

Dr. Gaddis. He has. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. He has? 

Dr. Gaddis. Ortainly he lias. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Then if I bad an employer who saw fit for any 
reason to retire me from his service, do you think I would have any right to 
prevent you from taking that job, if yon wanted it, and would accept it from 
my employer, and he wanted to accept you? 

Dr. Gaddis. Now, that touclies iiiam a (luestion of labor. I believe labor lias 
the right to organize. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. No ; that is not the issue at all. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it is getting very close to it. 

(Commissioner AA'einstock. No; I am simiily touching a vital principle tliat 
can be easily answered by yes or no. Here is the question: I have lost my 
position or liiy job, and the Job has been tendered to you, or you have made an 
application for it, and an understanding has been arrived at between you and 
my former employer; have I any right to prevent your taking that job If you 
want to take it, and the employer wants to employ you? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I am not a siiecinlist on industrial disputes, and I will 
have to ask you to excuse me from answering technical questions of that 
kind. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. This is not a technical question, but a plain 
everyday common-sense question, Mr. Gaddis. I am surprised that you woulii 
call it a technical question. It is a very simple question. Yon can either say, 
in your opinion, that I have a right to interfere with your accepting your joli, or 
I have no right to interfere witli your accepting that job. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think there would he circimistanccs, Mr. AVeinstock, wliere that 
man that is turned out would have the riglit to interfere to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVeil, you were tcdling us a little while ago, Mr. 
Gaddis, that you were in the service of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. And that you retired from the service. Now. do 
vou feel that you would have a right to prevent anotlier mun from taking that 
job? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, if you mean the man tliey did put in, I would like to pre¬ 
vent it. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Any man? Do you feel that you would have a 
reasonable right to prevent that man from taking tluit job. no matter who be 
was? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe, and I wrote Mr. Rockefeller, that there was a great In¬ 
justice being done in depriving me of a position that every month I was in it 
increased In advancement 
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Commissioner Weisstock. You have not answered my question, Mr. Gaddis. 
You have side-stepped It, If you pardon the criticism. My question was plalq 
and simple, and one that there ought to be no difficulty In answering. Do you 
believe you had a right to prevent some other man from' taking the job from 
which you retlre<l? 

Dr. Gaddis. If I was a man that had a family depending upon me and had 
nothing laid up whatever, and I knew that the loss of my Job would mean their 
starvation and put them onto charity—why, you are asking me questions that 
I am unprepared for at all; haven’t given It a moment’s thought. But I think 
that under such circumstances that I might be justified in using at least legiti¬ 
mate means of preventing that man from taking my position. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please tell us what you regard as “ legiti¬ 
mate means”? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I would try moral suasion first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose that falleil? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, when 1 was a boy I was Into trouble a good deal In school. 
I don't know whether I might try anything else along any more vigorous line 
or not, just to settle the dispute between us. 

Commissioner Weisstock. Well, are we to Infer from that that If yon en¬ 
deavored to use moral suasion and that failed, that you would re.sort to force? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think the fellow might be—there are circumstances where a 
good drubbing would be just the thing. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What about the treatment of the fellow toward 
you whose job you took? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would consider it. if I wouhl lake it under the circumstances I 
mentioned, that he would do his best. 

Commissioner Weixstock. In other words, are we to understand then that 
If an employer, for any reason or for no reason, according to what suited his 
ideas, was to dl.smiss a man, and invite you to take that position, and you 
accepted It, that the other one ought to drive you out? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have answered that question with modification, Mr, Wein¬ 
stock, and I said I did think so, under certain modifications. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Tliat he would be justified In driving you out 
and preventing you from taking that position in spite of the fact that you your¬ 
self had a wife and babies to take care of? 

Dr. Gaddis. You are reading into my answer wbat I did not say. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, assuming that yon had a wife and babies 
to take care of? 

Dr. Gaddis. Then I would have to answer It In the light of that assumption. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Will you please answer It with that modification? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not concede the riglit to the employer to discharge a man 
simply at the caprice of Ills own wilt; I do not concede that right to him. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Do you concede the right to the worker to quit 
his job at the caprice of the worker? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Then the law does not work both ways? 

Dr. Gaddis. The situations are not parallel at all. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Tlmt is, tlie worker has a right to quit ids job 
whenever he pleases, for any reason, or for no reason, but the employer has 
not the equal right on his side to retire llie worker? 

Dr. Gaddis. That Is my position. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I think It Is well for us to know your position. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think the situations between the employer and the em¬ 
ployee are parallel at all. 

Commissioner Weixstock. It Is interesting to find a case where the rule 
does not work both ways. You mentioned a few moments ago that you felt a 
great Injustice had been done you In retiring you from the service of the coal 
and fuel company. 

Dr. Gaddis. I did at the time, hut I am glad of it now. 

Commissioner Weixstock. At that time you thought it was a great injustice? 

Dr. Gaddis. I did. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, did you not? 

Dr. Gadws. I did. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. That yon valued the position and wanted to 
.retain it? 

Dr. OAD9I8. For the good I could do In It. 
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'Commissioner Wbinstock. How long hnd you been employed by the com- 

pany? 

Dr. Oaddis. Nearly two years. 

Commissioner WsansTOCK. And these conditions that you have been telling 
us about this morning, I presume, existed all during that time? 

Dr. Oaddis. They did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From my memory of the reading of your state¬ 
ment It seemed to me that the company had complied with quite a number of 
the recommendations and suggestions you had made to the company In the 
way of betterments? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you plea.se point out wherein the company 
failed to carry out your suggestions and recommendations? 

Dr. Gaddis. They failed to carry them out just a week or two before I 
ceased service with them. I received a letter from one of their largest camps 
that the saloon keeper was selling liquor to minors—boys under age. I wrote 
to Mr. Weltzel and said that a word from him would stop that, and he replied 
to me and said, “ If you will furnish me proof of the statement you made I 
will put the matter in the hands of the district attorney, and he will take 
It up.” The letter absolutely made me laugh. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you furnish the proof? 

Chairman Walsh. The witness had not finished his answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Had you finished? 

Dr. Gaddis. All Mr. Weitzel needed to do, as manager of the fuel depart¬ 
ment, was to take up his telephone, and he would have gotten more evidence 
than he would have known what to do with. If I hnd furnisheil the proof and 
given the names, which I would have to have done, it would probably have led 
to those men being dischargeil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask when you retired from the service of 
the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. The first week in February. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you In the employ of the company last 
December when this commission held its hearing in Denver? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then may I ask why, in view of the fact you had 
all of this information at your command, you dhl not present it to this com¬ 
mission at its hearing in Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. Mr. McCrosky called on me, and I presumed he was representing 
Mr. Walsh and this commission, and he talked with me for a couple of hours 
and then he left me, and I inferred he did not consider what I had to offer— 
he did not send In my name, and I was not going to send my name to Mr. Walsh. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell just what luforinatlon you gave to 
our representative while you were talking with him for those two hours? 

Dr. Gaddis. He asked me all sorts of leading questions In regard to my 
work. One of the first questions he asked me was, “ I want to find out whether 
you are running this office or it is being run for you,” and I said that I was 
amenable to the officer over me, and I said I did not know how a business 
could be conducted without being amenable to some one that way. He askeil 
me if I would permit a man to go into a camp If I did not know what he was 
going to say, or if I knew what he was going to say would stir up trouble, 
and I said I would not if I could prevent it. Then he asked me about the 
library books, anil tried to make out I was controlling what they should be, 
and the literature the men should read. I said they could buy anything they 
wanted to; and he asked me all sorts of leading questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did yon tell him the things that you have told 
this commission here? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You describe the conditions ns being very horrible? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe they are to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then tell us why, as a Christian minister, you 
remained In the employ of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Because I could do good, and I was doing good. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yet you say that the case was apparently hope¬ 
less and you could not accomplish results and the sinierlntendent turned you 
down? 

Dr. Oaddis. I was accomplishing results every month. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Don’t ;ou think you could Itnve accomplished 
greater results if in protest, you had-resigned and given your reasons ns to 
why you resigned? 

Dr. Gaddis. No ; and I think tlie natural course of events has made my course 
much better. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you write direct to Mr. Rockefeller aud ap¬ 
prise him of tile conditions that extsted in the camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not in detail. I referred to the fact of my opinion of Mr. 
Weltzel in tills letter, and that sliould have been enough, it seems to me, for 
the company to take up the matter, hut they did not care to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you recite the tilings you have pictured to 
this commission at this time? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not In detail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why did you wait until you were dismissed from 
the company to make all these charges? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, you do not really mean that ns a serious question? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I certainly do; I tliink it is a legitimate question 
to ask. If evils existeil and wrongs were committed and you remained silent 
until you were dismisseil from tlie company, there must be some explanation 
of it. 

Dr. Gaddis. How long do you think I would retain my position with tlie 
company if I liad made such an exixisition of atfaira as I have made here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand that your prime purpo.se 
was to retain your position with the company regardless of results to tlie 
workers? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was hopeful, sir, of bettering tilings, and I did. I found 
camps in wliicli tliere was no sociological work whatever, not tlie merest 
semblance of it, and tliey backed me up witli tlie money and their support 
until this matter was placed in tlie liands of Mr. Weitzel, and tlieu it came to a 
quick end. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made tlie statement in your testimony this 
morning tliat the shopkeepers in tliese various camps had a iiionoiMily on tlie 
business; is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. In the closed camps tliey Iiave an alisoUite monopoly. I will 
modify that; they allow huckster wagons to come in to sell green grwerie.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do they permit outside shopkeepers to make 
deliveries of purchases within the camp? 

Dr. Gaddis. They do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, if I. as a miner living within tlie closeil 
camp, should go to a neighboring communily and make my purchases tiiere, the 
shopkeepers could come into tlie camp and make deliveries of those goods and 
there is no objection to that? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it is done right along. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien, liow have they a monopoly? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think that sliould Ik* iiiodilied. except during Hie strike trouble; 
I had a party call me up on tlie telephone during the strike aud ask me to in¬ 
tercede for him to come Into the Segundo camp, and I told lilni that was not my 
province at all, that was a matter of the superintendent's. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, then, that you mmlify 
your statement made this morning that tliey had established a monopoly of 
shopkeeping? 

Dr. Gaddis. If I made tliat statement without saying that hucksters were 
allowed there, I modify it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say, however, that during the strike the 
miners did confine their purcha.ses to the company stores? 

Dr. Gaddis. In some of the camps I think tliat is true, witliont doubt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I suppose you repeat your statement of this 
morning that they were afraid to go beyond tlie camp for fear of personal vio¬ 
lence from the strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis. The company did not want the hucksters’ wagons to come Into 
the camp, into the Segundo camp after the strike, and the men that went in 
there were strike sympathizers ami they stirred up trouble. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrinian wishes to ask some questions. 

. Commissioner Hakriman. What effect, if any, do you think the fact that Mr. 
Lawson was sentenced to life imprisonment will have on the labor question 
throughout the coiiutry, as far ns you have knowledge of tlie situation? 
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IBr. OAimis. I do not believe, ^trs. Uanrlmnn, that that sentence will stand 
at all; I think it wUI be reversed. It^may have a temporary depression on 
labor trouble, but I can not see—I can not believe that there Is an American 
jury that will make such finding when tlie case is proi>erly presented. Trinidad 
is the headquarters—It is one of the hottest corporation towns in Colorado. 
The Episcopalian minister told me on the street during the strike trouble that 
any man in Trinidad could be arrested on the word of the chief clerk of the 
C. F. & I. 

Commissioner Habmman. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Leknon. Mr. Gaddis, have the officials, or the militia, or gun¬ 
men, any greater right to violate the law tlian a citizen? 

Dr. Gaddis. Most n.ssurediy not. sir. 

Commissioner Lenxon. Prior to tliis strike taking place, had the laws of 
Colorado as regards the eiglit-hour working day, the checkweighmen and in¬ 
spection and otlier laws pertaining to mining—had they been violated and set 
aside, or had they been complied witli? 

Mr. Gaddis. The eight-hour law, after It was a law for several years, tfas re¬ 
spected to a considerable extent. Other laws for the protection of the miners 
were scarcely considered. I do not think there is a power-house man. a steam 
or electric power-lumse man in Colorado, working for the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. but works 12 hours a day, seven days in the week. One man told me, 
at Prlmero, it was simply killing him, not the hard work, Imt the long work, 
with no vacation whatever, unless he took it out of his own iwcket. 

Commissioner Lennon. Regarding the matter of the law. and giving the 
people of Colorado the imwer of recall, did the autliorities set that law aside 
nnd deny it in the case to which you referred, in Trinidad? „ * 

Dr Gaddis. I presume, Mr. I.ennon, they had legal reasons for doing It, but 
they certainly set it aside. I do not know the judge’s reason for doing it, but 
I presume he was satisfied he was right; that will be settled, I presume, when 

Commissioner Lennon. Are not the citizens, as such, entitled to their con¬ 
struction of their rights as some petty judge, as to the fundamental law of the 


^*Dr ^Gaddis I think, with the material the Judges are made of, that they are; 
yes. ’ Common sense can decide tiiat law nnd equity without being legal -spe- 

oialists. . , , , 1 

Oommlsslonor l.Byyoy. Commisslonor Wf'instock aslvoa you several ques- 
tions regarding the inherent right of men. under certain circumstances, to com¬ 
mit violence I can not quote the Declaration of Indeiiendence exactly, but It 
goes on to say that governments are instituted among men for certain pur¬ 
poses and wlien they fall to serve those purposes, the people have the right 
to'take into their own iiands such remolies as may be essential to amend or 
change the governments. Do you recognize that ns a fundamental right? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly I do; I stated that. I think, very clearl.v. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell wishes to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connbxl. Doctor, I want to discu.ss with yon a Httle, the p;>- 
lltlcal situation In Colorado, ns it was dlscn-ssed hy Comniissloner Wein-stock. 
He asked you If the people of Colorado did not have tlie referendum and recall 
nnd the ballot. 

CoinmMmier ^’Connell. By which remedies they could enact into law any¬ 
thing that they desired, and if an officer was elected tliey miglit. under the law, 
recall him; and he read from the record of a witness who apiienred before u^ 
the statement that It would be better, or at least the witness agreed that even 
though the workmen had serious complaints. It wouUl be lietter for them to take 
their chances In the matter of leglslatlon-take advantage of the referendum 
nnd the recall nnd not take the sliort cut, the short cut meaning the strike, 
and the so-called riot and even hloodsheil. If you will. Tliat seemed to the 
oninion of a number of learned men who appeared before us. Now, you have 
h^n In Colorado for a number of years aiul y«« 

this problem, and of the laws that have bren enact^ In Colorado, thejeffrot 

these laws have had. whether they have bwn effective or put '“‘o ^ff^ at all. 
The people of Colorado, by nnd through their prerogative, the leglslati^, en¬ 
acted a law saying that eight hours should be the working day under ground. 

Dr. Gaddis, i'es, sir; that is the law. 
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Commissioner O'Conkeii. Now, the men, before they struck, or before th^f 
rioted, or before there \vas any shooting on the part of anybody, or any bdj^ 
cott or blacklisting, went to the legislature, or to the people, and enacted a law 
saying that eight hours should constitute a day’s work for all men under 
ground. Now,' so far as that goes, they began what Commissioner Weinstock 
suggested they ought to do instead of taking the short cut, and they put that 
law on the statute books, but no one paid any attention to It, did they? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not for some years. 

Commissioner O’Conkell. Then the men decided—they have taken this 
roundabout way to get ou the statute books a law saying the employer shall 
not permit men, even though they want to, to work more than eight hours 
under ground, and yet tlie employers for 10 years, you say, paid absolutely no 
attention to the law? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, whatever I read. 

Commissioner O'Con.nell. Well, now, regardless of that, so far ns you know, 
have they paid any attention to the hours regarding certain limitations in the 
workl^ day? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did not for some time, as I understand it. 

Commissioner G'Coxxell. The workmen of Colorado went to the legislature 
and had a bill enacted into a law saying that the companies in Colorado shall 
not carry on a so-called company store—that that would be a violation of law 
to do it. 

Dr. Gaddis. To compel people to trade there only. 

Commissioner O'Conxeli.. Now, instead of going on strike against it, or riot¬ 
ing, or boycotting or having murder or anything of that character to put that 
Into effect, they went the roundabout way that Commissioner Weinstock sug¬ 
gests, and did not take the short cut, and put It on the statute book, and yet 
the mine owners paid no attention to that law, and have not for years. 

Dr. Gaddis. And do not to-day. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnei.l. They are not obeying the law to-day? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not believe they are; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The workmen went to the legislature, the miners 
in particular, and wanted a law enacted that would permit use of- 

Dr. Gaddis. Checkwelghman? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Checkwelghman on the scale house, or tipple, ns 
It Is commonly called, so that we will get the actual production of coal that we 
produce here, and the legislature enacted that into law. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. The men again did not take tlie short cut; they 
took the roundabout way to get it. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they put that on tlie statute books. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

. Comtaissionr O’Connell. And for years the mine operators have paid no at¬ 
tention to that law. 

Dr. Gaddis. That is certainly the case. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that the workmen finally decided, we have 
taken this roundabout way, of which we were advised by professors and doc¬ 
tors and business men and all law-abiding citizens and ail God-fearing men; 
we have taken this roundabout way they have talked about, and gone to the 
people and asked them to make laws to help us. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commlssloper O’Connell. The people have made tliem? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the boss says, in the language of the street 
man, “To hell with your law," and does not pay any attention to them? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. sir. 

Commls-sloner O’Connell. And the men say if that Is the case there Is but 
one thing left to do—strike to enforce those laws? 

Dr. Gaddis. And I believe In it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And when they struck to enforce those laws the 
employers had so infringed on their political positions In Colorado, as they have 
been, and the people In the counties In which those mines are located have abso¬ 
lutely no political freedom, and they have been dominated In every way, and 
the politics in that portion of the State, at least some parts of It, have b^n 
carried on Illegally? 
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Dr. Davdis. Wr*. Bowers’s loS^age in that letter speaks stronger than I 

cotild. , 

Commissioner O’Conneil. And finally, to protect their homes and families 
against the invasion of thugs and their helpers from all parts of the United 
States that were brouhgt in here, and gunmen, and even the militia that is 
supposed to enforce the laws that the State of Colorado has put upon its statute 
books, and which the employers absolutely refuse to put Into force—Is that the 
situation? 

Dr. Ga»ois. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Then the suggestion offeresl by Commissioner Wein- 
stock In which he tried to have you say that you were not In favor of men 
taking the short cut to get there- 

Dr. Gaddis, I am in favor of it when they can get It. 

Commissioner O’Connell, But there wa.s a political field for them to go and 
get It, there was a sheriff and local police to do things with? 

Dr. Gaddis, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And the machinery in Colorado, which those men 
liad put into effect, had put the laws on the statute book, and then to enforce 
the laws they were compelled to go on strike; they were compelled to face 
these thugs and detectives and gunmen that were brought into the State, and 
In addition the State militia that were brought In there to enforce the State 
laws, not their wishes, but laws that were on the statute books of the State of 
Colorado, put there by the Legislature of Colorado and the people of Colorado, 
which the employers of Colorado refused to carry out? 

Dr. Gaddis, Yes, sir. 

Coramis.sloner O’Connki.i.. That is the sltuatbm that wo find that resulted in 
that strike? 

Dr. Gaddis, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The eight-hour law, of course, when it went on 
the statute book In Colorailo was ajipealed to the courts and was declared 
unconstitutional? 

Dr. Gaddis, Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But later on It was appealed to the people and the 
people said- 

Dr. Gaddis. AVe want it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVe want the eight-hour day, and the people out- 
■slde of the Legislature of Colorado and outside of the courts have declared It 
constitutional, the iieople said it is constitutional and we want it, and yet the 
mine owners of Colorado say, ” AA'e won’t carry out the law,” and they have not 
up to this date? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think they have carried out the eight-hour law underground. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In regard to the company store, and the right to 
have a man on the tipple to weigh the coal for them? 

Dr. Gaddis, The eight-hour law lor the last year or two is quite well observed 
underground. *■ 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. But what idiout the company stores? 

Dr. Gaddis. It Is a very flagrant condition, indeetl. 

Commissioner 0'Connet.l. .-And what about their right to litive a man to see, 
that their coal is weighed proitorly? 

Dr. Gaddis They had one man in Starkville wlien the strike was called; 
that was a checkwelghman for any length of time. AVhen the man asked for a 
checkwelghman. In the language of the suiter., he was getting too smart. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he got what? 

Dr. Gaddi-s. He got it in the neck, generally. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Now, what was there left for the miners of Colo¬ 
rado to do, when they had gone this roumlabout way ami got the laws imt on 
the statute book for eight hours, and the right to have their checkwelghman to 
see that they got the coal they produced, and for the abolition of the company 
stores, for the freedom of the citizens of the State of Colorado, and the laws 
were not objeyed, what was there left for the men to do? 

Dr. Gaddis, I think nothing but to make a demonstration. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that demonstration was to strike against dis- 
oliedlence of the law, not on their part, but on the part of the coal operators 
of Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; that is my position. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you were asked if it was right for a man 
to quit his Job at will and was It not also right for the employer to dls- 

38810“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-33 
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charge at will, a&d I tliluk your answer was that the cases s^liDat the same. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think It is. I think the advantage Is with'the emploifm: 
100 to 1 over the employee. * * 

Oommissioner O’Gonnei.l. Absolutely. Now. the emplo.vee quits his Job; he 
has a right; we concede the right to quit his job; and under general conditions, 
under reasonably fair conditions, we concede the employer has the right to 
dismiss. 


Dr, GADDI.S. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connem,. But when It comes to a question of equity—the 
equity between the two propositions, between the two opportunities—there Is no 
^equality? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir; not at nil; they are not parallel. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The employee can quit his job, and the employee of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., employing between six and seven thousand men, 
one man quitting his job does not affect the oiieratlous of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. at all? 


Dr. Gaddis. Let me give you an illiiatrutlon. 

Conmilssloner O’Connell. It you will allow me to continue. 
Dr. UADDis. Excuse me. 


Commissioner O’Connei.l. He did not Interfere with the operation of the 
affairs of that company In any way? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not at all. 


Commissioner 0’Con.n'ei.l. He is hardly a cog in the wheel, as it were. If. 
on the other hand, If the company dismis.ses a man that was living In one of 
their company houses and the company ground, when they discharge him they 
deport him; he must leave that community? 

Dr. Gaddis. In a hurry, too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he must take his children and his wife anil 


his liousehold goods and put them on his back, because I supiiose they could 
carry on their back all that they have and leave that coiminuiity, so what equity 
of the situation is tliore? There is no equity iu the situation at all. 

Dr. Gaddis. No equity at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is driven from the community in which he 
probably has workixl for years and built up assochitions with his coworkers, 
and he must lose nil that and go to some other coimnuiilty and commence living 
anew, and there Is a slight possibility when be reaches this new community 
that those employers in that community have heard of him and his record aud 
that he finis it impossible to secure employment there. 

Dr. Gaddis. That Is adiultteil by the officers of the Colorttdo Fuel & Iron Co. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. So that equity in a man having a right to quit and 
the employer having the right to discharge is equity In uume only? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; sound of words. The illustration of the equality be¬ 
tween the employer and employee comes to mo in regard to the CViiorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. After this disastrous 15 mouths’ strike, the twenty-second annual 
fl^M^of.the C. F. & I. Co. show.s a not balance of $4,000,0tid. They are not 
AvbanKTupt by any means after this disastrous strike, which cost them $1,IKK),01)0 
, .orsfnoije. In one Instance there was a man told me in Trinidad before he left 
t -Stteje-tliat there were pei’sons crying for somethiug to eat; that they had gone 
*'^1 in support of what they considered their rights. There is not much 
equality there. 

Commissioner O’Connelli, Do you lielleve that the miners—ami they are the 
large citlEeus of these mining communities, in these southern and nortliern 
counties of Colorailo—have had the fi-ee ballot? 


Dr. Gaddis. .1 beg your pardon. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they had the free ballot—the right to bollot— 
•> the free right to vote as their conscience dictates? 

Dr, Gaddis. I know that there Is indirectly, and I don’t know but what direct, 
infiuence brought to bear upon the political—the civil right of the miners, for 
instance—the manager of the fuel department of the C. F. & I. was going around 
during the strike and saying when he was asked about conditions, were they 
going to be relieved, and his reply was, and he had It stereotyped aud got H 
off a good manj' times, “There will be no permanent relief until there Is a 
change of government In Washington. When God wants to chastise the Ameri¬ 
can people he gives us a Democratic administration.” How can that be In¬ 
terpreted by men working In the cuuuhi as laborers to got what they want 
unless they go to work and help put out the Democratic admlnistratiou? 
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’ * 

OommlsSlotilSr ^’Cwnixi.. Do you suppose there are some of the people in 
tl»e«e norths southern counties in Colorado that fear that God will never 
reach that part of the country, or bring some wonderful Influence there that 
will give them a change? 

Dr. Gaddis. That Is one reason, candidly, that I wanted to stay there, to 
bring God to those people. 

Commissioner O’CoifNELL. The coal company and their officers there in those 
counties, I suppose, are not politically Interested In that phase of it, in bringing 
God to the miners or the miners close to Gotl? 

Dr. Gaddis. You mean the officers there? 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i,. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think they are Interested. There was one super, that 
attended pretty regularly on religious services, but when I spoke In I'egard to 
the conditions in the camp to Mr. Bowers, aud also to Dr. Corwin, of the unflt- 
ness of those men to hold such prominent positions, Mr. Bower said to nm. 
“Those men are there for a certain purpo.se,’’ and that puriatse was to get coal, 
no matter what else they did; and Dr. Corwin said to me, or substantially 
said; “ Those men are there to get eoal and not religion.” ♦ 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.r.. Are you familiar ulth the sitnatlon in Huerfano 
County, in which .Teff Farr Is sheriff, or “King” Farr? 

Dr. Gaddis. He Is known as the hlg boss and is worth lonslderahie money in 
that community, and he has a great iufluence there, and, in one instance, he 
tried to work It on me. 

Commissioner D’Connei.t,. Yes. sir; I will ask you alxnil that ia a moaieut. 
He had been slierlff for a great many years? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think I.") years. 

Commissioner 0 ’('on-nei.i.. And ho is looked upon—I lldnlc it was u.sed iH.'fore 
our hearing In Denver; I think it was “king,” or .some such title, that was 
used In connection wltli ids name—that he dominated everything, pi-actically, 
politically, industrially, and commercially, in that county. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think, as far ns he can, he does. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnei.l. Tlint in elections he lias used every influence, 
Iionorably and dislionorably, to influence elections tn that county; that he was 
a party in the distribution of funds to buy cotes, as evas evidenced by a wit¬ 
ness that came before our commission tliat was the distributor of the money; 
that their influence was lieing used niion the citizens of Hint county to vole 
all citizens—I think It lias been useil severid times, the statement that even 
I he sheep in that county were voteil if tliey hud names? ^ 

Dr. Gaddis. Mules. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. One instance of a witness in Denc’cr, cvho said 
they were driving a numlier of sheep through the streets on election da.v—or 
through the street; I don't know cvliether they have more tlian one street 
tiiere—and wlien tlie ballots cc-ere counted, the sheep were al.so counted. 

Dr. Gaddis. I never heard tliat before. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNF.i.r,. Yes, sir; thal evas in evhleiice liofore us,-b1.so*' X ' 
was also testified to tliat .left Farr, or Slieriff Farr, was the president of a ' 
realty company of the town? »,• 

Dr. Gaddis. He is. He owns, I think, oO per cent. ' if 

Commissioner O'Connell. That tlie realty company controls the real est.ate 
and also the cvliolesale liquor business in tiie town. 

Dr. Gaddis. And a good deal of the pi-oiierty to rent 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tliey ocvn property In the town or county— 
It is an incorporation? 

Dr. GADDI.S. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That no one (siuld get a license In that community 
to sell liquor unless they bouglit their liquor from this wholesale house, of 
which Mr. Farr was president? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think lie pretty nearly dominates everything. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that In practically every walk of life in tliat 
one county. In which Mr. Farr is said to lie the king, that when he speaks the 
people generally believe that he is representing the tlionglit mid wishes of the 
mining company? 

Dr. Gaddis, There couid not scarcely he a closer relation right now, and has 
been for years, between the C. F. & I. Co. and Mr. Farr and his cliqne. 

Oommlssionef O’Connell. Now, that being the situation in that part of 
Colorado, do you wonder that the citizeus, the men aud women that-have a 
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rlglit to vote, feel that they can get no results, no justice, front«th^ mere matter 
of casting a ballot In that county on any question that they are Interested In, 
either morally, industrially, linanclally, or otherwise? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think It has been very tboroughly driven home to them. 

Commissioner O'Connbxl. So the matter of voting for them. If they vote, is 
a matter of form? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is a waste of time. 

Commls.sloner O’Connell. It was a custom that has grown up, so that Jeff 
Farr could see them go to the ballot box, and If they did not they would lose 
jpielr jobs the next day? Is that the condition? 

Dr. Gaddis. Very likely. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, all that situation existing, and with the pic¬ 
ture of taking this roundabout way that Commissioner tVcinstock has spoken 
to you about, preferably to taking this short cut, can you conceive of the coal 
miners of Colorado and their families swuring any justice at the hands of the 
ballot box by allowing the Imposition of unfair industrial conditions to prevail 
year In and year out? 

Dr. Gaddis. In some localities it is impossible. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And to wait and wait and wait for probably this 
thought that you have given, for Go<l to change the political situation of our 
country and then only may they hope for a change? 

Dr. Gaddis. That Is the only hope, I believe. God Almighty; it is beyond 
the human. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you believe that a man has the right to 
work under any condition, for whom he pleases, regardless of the rights of 
others? I say moral condition, I am not speaking about the law. Do you 
think he has a moral right to take another man’s position or to work for an 
employer under any condition, under any wages, under any hours of labor, 
under any conditions of fair or unfair treatment, under any insanitary condi¬ 
tions, under any dangerous conditions, merely because the law says, or at least 
the Interpretation of the law by those that Interpret It. says that he has a right 
to work? 

Dr. Gaddis. Absolutely and unequivocally and eternally no. There was 
somebody said- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not to what? 

Dr. Gaddis. That he has not the moral right to take a man’s place under any 
condition. There has a good deal been said In regard to documents published 
by the comltany in regard to the loyalty of people that remained In the mine, 
the workmen. There were a great many people that remained In the mines 
that were not loyal to the coal company at all, they sympathized with the 
unions, they stayed there, and they were undoubtedly getting information that 
the unions wanted, some of them. Now, in regard to the railroad, that is quite 
a considerable Investment of these large subsidiary companies of the C. F. & I. 
Co., toy have a very large number of men, and everyone of those men, so far 
at I>4now, were union men. I was In Segundo one evening during the strike 
' ‘and the word was given out that the place was going to be shot up by the strikers 
at’O Id Town. The railroad men and their families were fully one-third of that 
'tamp, if not one-half. They communicated with the superintendent of the C. & 
W. road, which is the company’s road, asking them if they could take out a 
special train with their families; that they illdn’t want to take part in this 
"'defense of the camp and be shot or shoot, and he said, “ No; you can not take 
a train out.” They didn’t cut the ivlres, but hung up the telephone and when 
the time came they fixed up their train, in direct contravention of this man’s 
orders, and everyone, I think, except one man’s wife that I heard of, left the 
camp In two carloads. They telephoned to Old Town before they left saying, 
“ Don’t shoot at this train, we are union people ”; and before they left that 
camp. In order that no special train for the help of the people that were there 
could be used or engines could be used, they filled the fire boxes of the engines 
that remalneil there with water. Now, If that Is loyalty, I don’t know just 
exactly what disloyalty is. Quite a number of those men lost their places 
afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner W’elnstock has .some more questions to a.sk 
you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it. Doctor, that you, in common with my¬ 
self, are sufllclently familiar with alms and purposes and objects of organize 
labor to understand that Its objective was In part to secure a higher wage for 
the workers and shorter working days, better working conditions, and legis¬ 
lation? 
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Dr. Gadws. Tes, sir. 

Commisstoner WsawsTOCK. That will tend to the betterment of the worker* 
and the enforcement of such legislation? 

Dr. Q.\ddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think you will agree with me that Is the general 
aim and object of organized labor? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinst'ock. Not only the securing of a higher wage and 
shorter workday and better working conditions and desirable legislation but 
also the enforcement of that legislation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. “ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, organized labor Is represented In Colorado, 
Is It? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think It Is. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. They have the State federation there? 

Dr. Gaddis. Y’es, sir ; I attended one of their meetings that met In Trinidad. 

Commbssloner IVeixstock. Do you know they have the State federation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. ,, 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the tinlteil Jlinc Workers of America have 
also an organization in Colorado, have they not? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very strong. Of course, you also know, in com¬ 
mon with myself, I take It, that one of the policies, and I think a very wise 
policy on the part of organizeil labor. Is that In order not to jeopardize the jobs 
of the workers that when they have grievances they shall not be called upon 
to submit their grievances to their employers, for fear that it may lead to the 
loss of their position. Therefore, their organizations have officers- 

Dr. Gaddis. Grievance committees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Grievance committees, and who are absolutely In¬ 
dependent of the employers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And who go to the .employers with any grievance 
of the Individual worker, and demand what they believe Is redress of those 
grievances? 

Dr. Gaddis. That Is the case ns I understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, I think that you probably also realize, as 
vou have been here and heard the testimony, that there is no association in 
America that Is in a position to raise money more effectually or more abun¬ 
dantly, when the occasion arises, than the American Federation of Labor. 
It was pointed out by a witness on the stand the other day that the American 
Feileratlon of Labor claims a membership of 2,000,000; that an assessment of 
1 cent per capita would mean .$20,000; that an assessment of $1 would mean 
.$2,000,000, so evidently there Is ample opportunity for raising the necessary 
money to carry out the aim and object of the organization. 

Dr. Gaddis. I am glad of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any Instance, Doctor, where or¬ 
ganized labor of Colorado, through the State federation or the United MIm 
W orkers of America, exercised their power and their Influence to see that these 
laws wore obeyed and respected and enforced on the part of the mine owners 
or operators? 

Dr. Gaddis. Do I know of any Instance? '* 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I can not say that I do. I was not In touch with the 
work there In Denver; I don’t know what they tried. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, having lived In Colorado as long as 
you have- 

Dr. Gaddis. I lived In Colorado about two years. 

Commissioner W’einstock. Y’ou llveil in these mining towns where you say 
the laws were not being enforced, and If there had been any effort made on the 
part of organized labor to see that these lawes were enforced, you would have 
known of it? It would have been brought to your attention very quickly? 

Dr. Gaddis. I likely tvoiild have known It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if those laws were not enforced, did not 
the burden rest—we will admit that theoretically It rested with the officers, 
that It is their duty to enforce every law on the statute book, but we know 
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that laws are so numerous, anil the avernse officer so Indifferent, that he does 
not exercise himself to see that the law Is enforced, unless there Is an effort 
made, or a complaint made, and brought to his attention. Now, if there was 
no effort made on the part of organized lalmr, which could have been done 
without a single prejudice to the workers in the mine. If there was no effort 
made in that direction, who Is to blame? 

Dr. Gaddis. I will not admit that there are not; I could not admit that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if there was, you would he likely to know 
of It, would you not? It would become a matter of common talk in the camp; 
It would be a matter of public notice? 

■ Dr. Gaddis. I could not admit there was not a desperate effort made. 

Commhssloner Weinstock. Then you do not know of any effort that was 
made? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not recall any now; no, sir. I will take tiiat liack; tlie 
Instance I quoted of tlie men being tlirown in jail to get llie right to recall cer¬ 
tainly was an exercise of- 

Coniml-ssioner Weinstotk (interrupting). ATill you be good enougli to recite 
that circumstance again? 

Dr. Gaddis. There were several decisions rendered by a district judge, 
McKendry. tlmt liaii an unmistakiilile coloring in favor of tlie operators, and 
there was a petition started, signed liy some 2,000 citizens; it lind nearly 2,0<K1 
names. Thl.s judge tlmt had this thing coming at him. to get liim on tlie 
hip, as tlie slang phrase is—he turned around and Imd these men arrested for 
contempt of court, and they were put in jail and are out on bail to-day. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Did organized lalior come to the defense of those 
men? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Cominlssionor AVeixstock. If organized Itibor came to tlie aid of those men, 
why could organized labor not al.so have exercised its isnver and intiuence to 
see that the laws estahlisheil for tlie protection of the worker.s, and iievhaps 
not in the interest of tlie owners, why could they not exercise whatever inlliience 
was at their command to see tliat those laws were enforced? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe they dal so exercise tlmt Intiuence. 

Commissioner O'Coxnei.t,. Tliey went on strllie to enforce tiie iaws? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly they did; they nent on the strike against tlie non¬ 
enforcement of the law, wliich Is equivalent to trying to enforce the law. 

Chairman Waesh. I^et Commissioner AA’einstock finish ids questioning, please. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. The point I want to make, and make clearly, Mr. 
Gaddis, is to find out wiictlier organlzeil labor carried out one of the clilef pur¬ 
poses of its existence, and Hint is in tlie Interest and for the protection of 
the workers to see that the laws createil in the interests of tlie workers are 
enforced. 

Dr. Gaddis. If you will grant me the privilege of asking any representative 
of organized labor here In this audience and who is familiar with the affairs 
of that labor organization in Colorado to answer tliai question—I say it is a 
matter of ignorance with me, hut I think men are here wlio can answer It. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. Tliat is not adniissilile at this stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings ; I want to get your knowletlge, and not tliat of others. 

Dr. (Jaddis. It would be a matter of fact and not of opinion. 

Coimnlssioner AA'eix.stoc;k. Do you know of any Instance wliere organized 
•lidior ever did e.xercise its power to have the laws enforced in tlie interest of 
the workers? 

Dr. Gaddis. The labor convention—the State labor convention wliich I nt- 
tendeil at Trinidad—some of its se.ssions were quite interesting to me, because 
they had up to this coming strike of a year hence, and I know that I heard or 
remember of a Mr. Doyle, I think it was, constantly referring to the recall and 
referendum that they were starting or going to start, ami I Inferred from my 
several attendances upon the session there that they were trying to enforce 
the laws of Colorado. 

Commissioner AVeikstock. Are you sure that it was actually done? 

Du. Gaddis. I am sure It was. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. Do yon know of any Instance where organized 
labor went to the district attorne.v of the county, or to the sheriff of the county, 
or to any of the officers whose duty It was to enforce those law.s, and demanded 
that they should lie enforced? 

Dr. Gaddis. If they had gone to .left Farr I think they would have gotten 
the laugh. 
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Commissioner Weixstock. Do you know whether they went to Jeff Farr 
or not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I doubt it very much. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Doctor, that you also lu common with 
myself highly value your citizenship and your right to vote, do you not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do, sir. 

Commissioner Weikstock. And If you were to be robbed of .vour right to 
vote you would feel as strong a spirit of reliellion as a man could feel under 
such circumstances: am I right in that? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would resent that with all of the strength of my being. 

Oommis.slouer Weikstock. Exactly. Now, ns an American citizen who, I 
take it. keeps himself reasonably well informed, you are aware of the fact 
that for decades, especially In our larger cities, all over the country, like San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, Phlladelt)hia. anil Pittsburgh, the great 
body of the citizenry in those cities were absolutely roblieil of tiieir vote by 
gangsters and by political liosses and liy ward lieelers? 

Dr. Gaddis. I helpeil to defeat George B. Cox in Cincinnati; I livoil there as 
a pastor. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Because of that very thing, I take it: is that 
riglit? 

Dr. G.iddis. Yes; that is rlglit. 

Coiundssioner Weixstock. All right. Doctor. Now, if the right of citlzen- 
sliip is hlgldy ludzed and valued liy .vourself, and I think it is also by our 
fellows, and they rob us of the right to vote, they rob us of our greatest 
privilege? 

Dr. Gaddis. Tliey did in Camp Mni-loy, and in Pictou. in the scliool question. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Tlien, if men are roblied and resort to violence 
and Moodsheil simply lieeause they lo.se their .1obs, how mncli more justiflei! 
are they in resorting to Woodshed and violence when they lose their rigid of 
citizen-siiip: and If so, the citizens of these cities would have been Justified In 
taking tiielr gnus and slinoting down the gangsters and ward lieeler.s, \iould 
tliey not? 

Dr. Oaddis, If was close to tliat in many cities. 

Conmilssioner Weixstock. Did they do it? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, .sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Have tlicre been remeilies along that direction? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock. How was it obtained? 

Dr. (lAnnis. It has been. I think, through public enligliteiunent and awaken¬ 
ing and nplifting of the standard of public eonseienee until tliese men couhl 
not get by with it. 

Commissioner Weikstock. So, in industrial matters, you say yon .lustify 
violence and breaking of Uie law, but when It comes to political matters you do 
not .lustify it? 

Dr. GAnnis. I said, Jlr. Wetnstocli, In extreme eases; only in extreme eases 
would I .lustify an act of violence. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What more extreme eir<‘umstance can yon think of 
than to be robbed of your vote year after year? I know I have been roWieil 
of my rlglit to vote in California, with otliers of my fellows. I can not conceive 
of a more extreme ca.«e than that, when it comes to civil and political rights. 

Dr. Gaddts. WImt are .voii driving at? 

Commi.ssloner Weikstock. I am driving at tliis, (hat if violence is Justified 
under the ciretimstanees you think it Is, would It not have been equally Justi¬ 
fiable In our large cities when men were robbed of tlieir votes? 

Dr. Gaddis. As I said, in regard to violence in indastrial raatter-s, each ease 
would have to rest on Its own merits. The fact there was no outbreak Justifies 
the Idea that there was no cause for It 

Commissioner Weik.stock. There was cause for It, because you said you 
helpeil to correct the condition. 

Dr. Gaddis. There was some cause, but It did not reach revolution. 

Commissioner Weikstock. The city was being pillaged and looted of thou¬ 
sands and' mllllomi of dollars, and you say, under those circumstances, men 
were not Jmstliled !n resorting to violence? 

Dr. Gaddis. It did not come to that pitch. 

Commissioner Weikstock. AVouId they have been Justified In resorting to 
violence. If they had? 
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Dr. Gaddis. I do not sny so, becaiAe they could have gotten a remedy without 
that. I should say violence should l)e used as an extreme and last possible' 
resort when everything else has been tried and failed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well, your contention la that In Colorado 
everything had been tried, and failed? 

Dr. Gaddis. That would be the Inference, would It not? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea. lA)t us see If everything had been tried and 
failed. You admit the recall was not resorted to? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would sny so, ns I view that matter; but ns yon may explain 
It, It may not so appear. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what was trleil nnd failed, beyond the men 
making the demands and striking because their demands were not granted; 
what had been tried beyond that? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think they trieil a great many things. 

Commissioner Weinstik'K. If they tried a great many things, you ouglit to 
be able to name a few. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think they tried to have the laws enforcwl. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. How? 

Dr. Gaddis. By tlie recall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did they exercise the recall? Name an 
instance. 

Dr. Gaddis. As I said to you, I am absolutely ignorant of any concrete or 
specific ease; but I do not doubt many could be cited. 

Commissioner Weinstock, If you are ignorant of a concrete or specific case, 
how can you sny tliat they were tried nnd failed? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would sny, in my view, violence was justified there. I may 
be wrong, but that is my view of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In one breath you tell us that everything had been 
tried and failed, nnd therefore they were Justified in resorting to violence, and 
in tlie next breath you say you can not tell us anything that was tried and 
'failed, except the strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. We are talking pretty rapidly, and perhaps you are not giving 
me time to cogitate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take all the time you want, Jlr. Gaddis; we are 
here to get information and get facts, nnd we can not devote our time to 
better advantage than to get those facts; nnd if it requires more time on your 
part, collect your thouglit, nnd if you require more time, we will give you 
more time. 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not want you to make out that I am contradicting myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not trying to make out you are contradicting 
yourself; if you are contradicting yourself, it is not because I made yon. 

Dr. Gaddis. In one breath you are saying you are not trying to make me 
contradict myself, nnd in another you are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The record shows it. 

Dr. Gaddis. It is your talk that shows it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; it is your talk that shows it. You said a 
moment ago that the situation in Colorado, In your opinion, was extreme; 
that the limit had been reached? 

Dr. Gaddis. Y'cs. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. "And you were asked if any effort laid bwn made 
to avoid tliat extreme limit by seeing that the laws were enforced and to cite 
an instnnee in which it was done. 

Dr. Gaddis. You won’t allow men who can give concrete evidence of it to 
give It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How? 

Dr. Gaddis. You said they could not, a moment ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Reporter, will you rend the record? 

Dr. Gaddis. I asked to have men conversant with the situation in Colorado 
stand up and give an illustration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I said tliat could not be done at this time, that 
what we wanted was your testimony. 

Dr. Gaddis. I nnderstood you to sny yon did not allow that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We can not have chaos; we take one witness at 
at time. 

Dr. Gaddis. I have professed Ignorance of the matter, and you won’t allow 
witnesses to come In and verify my statements. 
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Commissioner Wbinstock. I think you afe jumping at a hasty conclusion 
when you say I won’t allow any testimony to come In. 

Dr. Gaddis. The only way you can convince me tliat you are right In that 
statement is by allowing a man to stand up and state the instances who has 
knowledge of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who purposes to run this commission, the witness 
or the commission? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am simply defending myself; you take care of the commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When we put a witness on the stand we want the 
opinion of the witness, and the views of that witness, and in due course we 
get the opinions and the judgments and the statements of all of the witnesses 
who are valuable and who can throw light on the subject. That has been the 
method of procedure of this commission, and I am sure it wili continue to be 
the method of procedure of this commission. 

Dr. Gaddis. Will you permit—will Mr. Walsh permit someone to come here 
after I leave the chair and testify as to how the law was obeyed, from the 
standpoint of labor? 

Commissioner Weinstook. That is the privilege of the chairman. 

Dr. Gaddis. Very well, I am satisfied. 

Commissioner Weikstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Comml.ssloner O'Connctl has some questions. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i.. Are you a member of organizeil labor? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. .\nd therefore you could not be expected to know 
what organized labor has or has not done in the matter of making efforts to 
see that leghslatlon was carried out, that the laws of the State were carried 
out, or what they have done in any way at all, as Commissioner Weinstock 
has been trying to make you answer? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have only a cursory knowledge of affairs of that kind; my 
work was .sociological, and was very close to the industrial side of the work, 
and I was quite busy. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. You were not a member of organized labor, and 
therefore were not permitted to enter the chambers of organized labor ns a 
member? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not at all. 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i.. And therefore could not get information ns to 
what they had or had not done? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. 

Commissioner O’Coxxeli.. .And you may have ideas from reading about those 
matters or discussing them with union men or nonunion men that thought 
they knew about it, but as you were not a member of organized labor you could 
not speak ns to the exact conditions? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have confessed ignorance that I could not, hut there are others 
here who can. 

Commissioner G’Conkei.i.. Commissioner IVelnstock, in Ids examination of 
you, pointed out the wonderful Influence the .American Federation of Labor 
iiad, particularly its ability to raise money; he said they could assess their 
2,000.000 members 1 cent each and raise $20,000, assess them .$1 each and 
raise $2,000,000, and that both he and you agreed that was so? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Coxxeli.. The fact fs that Is not so. The American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor can not do any such thing, and I state this for the information 
of both you and Mr. Weinstock. 

Dr. Gaddis. I said I was glad if that was so. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. The American Federation of lAibor has a law 
which prohibits the assessing of its members over 10 cents each in any one 
.vear, so that If there were all kinds of strikes and troubles in the country, the 
American Federation of Labor could not as-sess its members over 10 cents 
each In any one year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would make a maximum of $200,000? 

Commissioner 0'Connei.i.. A'es; hut never in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor has that assessment been levied, or that number of assess¬ 
ments. They can not be levied at one time In the year, but a period must elapse 
between the assessments; there must be two or three months between the 
assessments. The American Federation of lAihor has great influence, and It 
does not become necessary to levy assessments; It simply asks for voluntary 
donations to carry on certain things, and the organizations contribute liberally. 
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Dr. Gaddis. I understood Mr. Welnstocb to s.ny that a witness here, who Is 
supposed to know, testified they could raise any amount they wauteiL 

Commissioner CConnei-l. No ; I think he quoted from what he thought was 
In his knowledge. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. No; I quoted from !i witness here a day or 
two ago. 

'Commissioner OTosnfli.. Then, I take It that witness was not ns well 
Informed on the subject as Mr. AVelnstock expects you to he on the affairs of 
the unions iu Colorado, of which you are not a member. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I want to ask one question on the effort made by 
the unions to straighten this matter out before they I'esorted to strike. You 
may or may not have any kuowle<1ge In regard to the question I am going 
to ask. Do you know whether or not the union, through its proi)er officials, 
made :in effort through the Government, tlirough prominent citizens of Denver 
and Colorado, throtigli the legislature and otlier ways, to secure a conterenre 
with employers regarding this luforoement of the law iu order that a strike 
might he avoided? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly do. And I know that the operators pursued the 
most high-handed tactics I ever heard of in my life. They did not even 
condescend to reply to some of their correspondence, and In one case when one 
of the representatives of the Colorado union was sitting in the room they 
refused to S|)enk or be in the man’s presence. 

Commissioner I.f.nxox. Do you know tliat they refused to meet and confer 
with the representatives of the miners? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did. as representatives of tlie union. They said: “AVe 
will meet you as individuals.” 1 would like to say. and then I am through, that 
technically tlie strike was lo.st. It was a’ terrilile struggle, one of the worst 
the .Vmeriean unions have ever known, init in reality I believe it is one of the 
greatest victories ever achieved in the T'nlteil .States. I’he operators out there 
to-day. I tell you. have their eare to the ground, and they will he more careful 
Indeed in reg.'ird to things in tlie near fulnre, if not permanently. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Th.it is ail, thank you. Doctor. You may be excused. 

Dr. McCorkle. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. DANIEL SPENCER McCORKLE. 

Cliairman AVat.sh. Will you please slate your name? 

Dr. McCorki.e. Daniel Spencer McCorkle. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where do you live? 

Dr. McCorkle. I live now in Sunrise, AVyo. T was liorn in central Missouri 
and reared there. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat is your culling? 

Dr. McCorkle. I am an ordained minister in the Presbyterian Church. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long liave you followed the calling of a minister? 

Dr. McCorkle. I enrolled for the work of the ministry—put myself under 
the care of the presbytery as a candidate for tlie ministry In the year 1900 at 
my home town in Missouri. I did not immediately take up the active work 
of the ministry. I was then 20 years of tige anil had to put myself through the 
academy, tlie college, the seminary, and the university. I began my work as 
a minister by occasional visits to supply otlier pulpits; In 1908 was the first 
time I had charge of a church, giving it my full time. In Carlyle, Kans. Since 
that time, with the exception of one or two years spent in other work, all the 
time outside of my scliool worli lias liwn devoteil to work of the ministry and 
mission work of our cliurcli. I have preached In Montana two different sum¬ 
mers : I have worked a part of my time during the three years I was In the 
seminary at the I>nbor Temple, under Mr. Charles Stelzle, and later under Mr. 
J, C. Day, In New York City, on tlie East Side. I also, during the middle year 
of my seminary work, was employed by the Cliildren’s Aid Society, and worked 
at the Forty-fourth Street Boys’ Home, and did some work at the Union 
Seminary, also some work in tlie Episcopal Cliurch, tenclilng Sunday school. 

I have spent two summers and .some montlis In addition as field Investigator 
under the home mission board of our church, studying rural church conditions 
In the State of Ohio. I took up my work os minister In Sunrise on the 14th 
of February, 1914, and was ordained In April, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any experience with the properties of what 
are known as the Rockefeller Interests In Wyoming? 

Dr. McOobkus. I am—those located In Sunrise, Wyo. 
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Chairman Walsh, Just state what there fs there. If anj^thing, of the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Dr. McCobkle. It Is an Iron-mining village where everything is owned by, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; no one is allowed to own any land at all In 
the camp or allowed to put up any public building or develop any permanent 
claim whatever. The only buildings that have been allowed, I believe, at idl 
to be erected by private persons are some barns—small barns, po.sslbly there Is 
something else like that—a few little shacks were built one year In view of the 
fact that the company houses were not sutfident to accommodate all of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the population of Sunrise, Dr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCobkle. It Is approximately 500 at the present time. There are some¬ 
thing like 300 men working there. At one time they had more than 700 men, I 
understand, at work. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the character of the work that is done there by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. McCouki,e. The mining of iron ore for use iit Pueblo. 

Chairman Walsh. Is anything else done in conneetion with It or is the ore 
all shipped out? Is there any smelting done there or anything of that sort? 

Dr. McCobkle. That is the only industry. They have the company store 
and the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they stores with outside ownership at all? 

Dr. McCorki.e. They are not allowed. I mention that in my paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you written out an outline of conditions as you 
fouiul them there, and as you still find them? 

Dr. McCoRKt.E. Yes, sir; I have rather a complete outline. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you still a minister at Sunrise, Wyo.? 

Dr. McCobkle. Y'es, sir : I am. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, if it l.s convenient for you to’ do so, to 
rettd your outline now and then perliaps I may ask you .some qtiestions, and 
the other commissioners may want to ask more. 

Dr. McCorkle. Perhaps I ought to preface the reading of tliLs article rvith 
the mention of the fitct that in undertaking the work of the ministry I found 
myself, several years ago, requiretl to cljoose between mission work in China, 
which appeale<l to me very much, and my feeling that in industrial communi¬ 
ties In this country the foreigners were getting ti very false notion of Chris¬ 
tianity ns repre.sented by the American |>eople. And finally I decided to give my 
life to religious work in industrial communities, particularly among foreign- 
born people. To that end I have |utt myself through academy and college and 
took my B. D. from the Union Theological Seminary in New York City and 
my degree of A. M,—in soclologj- timl economics—in Columbia University. 

Chairman Walsh. Columlda Unlvei'slty, New York? 

Dr. McCorkle. I'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What degree did you take? 

Dr. McCorkle. A. M. I tiK>k my major in sociology and my minor In 
economics. 

Chairman Walsh. (>o ahead. 

Dr. McCobkle. I wrote my M. A. thesis as a study of tlie comlitions prevail¬ 
ing In the rural community near Billings, Mont., an irrigated district I believe 
that thesis is referre<l to frequently in the work of the stM-lologlcal department 
in Columbia Iinlverslty now. 

Chairman Walsh. How old a man are you now, Mr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, I don’t know; 1 am a little more than 35 years old. I 
was 20 years old and past before I had an opportunity to go to ^lool at all. 
When I was a boy on the farm I had to work and stuily when I could; but after 
I was 20 I startetl In the academy. 

Chairman Walsh. You began life on a farm? You were raised on a farm? 

Dr. McCmikle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead : I Interrupted you. 

Dr. McCobkle. I was going to say that I undertook to get a practical ac¬ 
quaintance with working conditions and so, to that end. beginning in 1904. I 
worked In an automobile shop In St. Louis at mechanical work. I went to the 
harvest fields lu 1905 In Oklahoina; also in 1908 I made tlte harvest fields from 
Kansas to. North Dakota—Kansas, Nebraska, and South and North Dakota. 
I made the harvest fields again In 1907 In Kansas, in Colorado, and the broom 
■corn locality In Oklahoma, coming In that way to meet with a great number of 
tlie drifting, unorganlr-ed workers. I went back to the harvest fields In Kansas 
the year after I had graduated from college. Finishing my work there I passed 
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on down through Oklahoma and Nebraska and worked a while on a ranch and 
spent three months In roundhouse work at Baton, N. Mex., and from there I 
went to Billings, Mont, and worked some six weeks on concrete work on the 
street, and perhaps I might say—might begin my paper here, because It was in 
connection with these travels that I first gained Information concerning condi¬ 
tions In the coal fields of southern Colorado. 

My first acquaintance with industrial unrest in southeastern Colorado, other 
than what I had read In newspapers, came In connection with my work as a 
mechanic’s assistant In the roundhouse at Raton, N. Mex. I worked there for 
three winter months of 1909 and 1910. Men who were working with me told 
me that life in the coal camps was not safe for any union sympathizer. One 
man told me that he knew personally of two men who had been kllle<l In a 
New Mexico coal-mining camp not far from Colorado. Others told me that they 
knew men who had l)een driven out of Colorado camps near by by armed em¬ 
ployees of the coal companies. Also that it was common for armed agents of the 
coal camps to enter the hou.ses of the workingmen and scorch them whenever 
they wished. That this was done without warrant or legal authorization. 
When leaving Raton, I jilanned to make a trip through some of the coal-mining 
camps in southeastern Colorado. Several friends urgeil me not to do this, 
telling me they believed my life would be in <langer. I did, however, cross 
from Raton to Trinidad, visiting two camps on my way. I met In conversation 
with the miners en route, ns well as In the stories of men at Raton, numerous 
charges of unjust treatment. Men were said to be compelled to trade at the 
company stores. Wages were said to be as low as Ift.liO per day with men 
with fanillles, and praetlcal miners complained bitterly of the great danger 
they must face continually because of windy shots; that is. powder charges .set 
by inexperienced workingmen in such a way as to Ignite gas in the mining 
passages, which in turn raised clouds of dust, causing the deadly explosions of 
dust so common in southeastern Colorado. 

One year after leaving Ratcai I took charge of a churcli near Billings, 
Mont, and In that connection spent one week of each month with two congre¬ 
gations In the mining cjimps of Bear Creek and Washoe, located near Red 
Ixsige, Mont. 

In June, 1911, while on my way to Bear Creek, I fell in company with an 
intelligent young Serb. We spoke of the situation as It appeare<l to the work¬ 
ingman of the coal fields of southeastern Colorado. He had worked, he said 
In the mine at Starkvllle, Colo., just prior to the fatal explosion a few months 
Iirevious. In this connection he told me a surprising story. I had him repeat 
it, and he gave it unchanged. I then put the chief Items of his story on paper, 
and he vouchetl for them, item by Item, as correct. He said r 

“ I was a mining foreuian at Starkville, near Trinidad. I found gas in the 
mine.” 

He told me lie found so mucli gas he tried to fan it out and couldn’t do so. 

" I found pis in the mine. I was fire boss 

These are items that I wrote down at tlie time and kept in my notebook— 

" I was fire boss and sent six men hack home to keep them from working in 
the room where the gas was. The mine boss got angry. He said he was run¬ 
ning the mine and discharged me for sending the men away. The superin¬ 
tendent met me and the mine boss and concurred in my discharge. This was at 
about 9.30 in the morning. At 10 o’clock that night the mine blew up and 
about 73 men were killed.” 

Those were his figures, or his estimate, I presume. Fifty-six, In fact, were 
known to have been killed. 

“There was.gas In three or four rooms—gas for 100 or more feet. I did 
not report It to the officers for fear the company would blacklist me 

This was in answer to a question of mlue— 

“ 1 did not report It to the officers for fear the company would blacklist me.” 

This young man gave his name, George Voydich, but begged that. If possible, 
his name should not be, made public, because he might sometime want to get 
work with the company, and he could not If they found he had told. 

That story was so remarkable, gentlemen, that I made a note of ft In my note¬ 
book. and I have preserved It ever since. 

A few months later I met John A. Fitch, who first gained distinction for hfs 
work In the Pittsburgh survey. I had. In the meantime, gone to New York City 
and enterefl Union Seminary, or the university. When relating my experience 
and this remarkable story of the young Serb, he told me of his own recent visit 
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to investigate the iron Imlostry In southeastern Colorado and showed me notes 
taken In his investigation, which were similar to the things I have heard 
charged. 

My next opportunity to gatlier Information with regard to the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. and Its employees began unexpectedly a year and a half ago. I had 
under consideration a request to superintend the Presbyterian Neighborhood 
House, at Gary, Ind., but was persuaded to accept, instead, charge of a church 
in the iron-mining village of Sunrise, Wyo. Not until after I had accepted the 
church did I learn that the camp was in the possession of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. Even then I hoped a personal toucii with life in tlie mining camp would 
show things less offensive to the workers than my earlier sources of information 
seemed to indicate. It is my conviction—I add tltis for your understanding— 
it is ray conviction that capital must be accumulated in large sums in order 
to carry on modern industry, nor do I bear any 111 will toward those who accu¬ 
mulate money and use it in legitimate channels for tlie welfare of botli tliein- 
selves and their employees. This must be done until the people become intelli¬ 
gent enough to save the capital they need in order to carry on Industry for 
themselves. 

Arrangemeaits for me to take cliarge of tlie Sunrise, Wyo., Presbyterian 
Church were made through Kev. L. Harold Forde, of Cheyenne, Wyo. He was, 
and is, pastor evangelist of tlmt presbytery. 

A paragraph in a letter of December 12, 1013, from Itcv. Forde occasioned 
some surprise. It is given herewith; 

“There is a flue little church—at Sunrise—costing the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. about $3,000, heated and lighted free for our work. Put we do not tell 
anyone this. It must not be let out.” 

A little later in the same letter this quotation appears: 

“ The location of the house I will have to wait on until I know what to do 
since getting these letters. I will make a trip to Denver as soon as I know, 
to see the manager and John D. Rockefeller's personal representative. He is 
'ery loyal to us and always listens to me kindly. He is a strong Presbyterian 
and a supporter of a numl)er of missionaries.” 

I reidied to these quotations in my letter three or four days later, saying: 

“ Frankness in regard to the source of our Income would be a great asset. 
Workingmen in most parts of the West where I have worked managed to find 
out where the churches get their support. If we treat it like a thing to be 
ashamed of. will we not give cause to suspicion our motives? Misgivings and 
manifestations of error are fewer, I am sure, when everything is open and 
aboveboard. I think you will agree that here is a question tliat is at least 
debatable. 

“ It is encouraging to find men who have ample means ready to promote the 
welfare of these foreigners. I am eager to begin and I believe God will i)rosper 
our undertaking. 1 feel that His hand has been manifest already in enlisting 
me for the Wyoming field.” 

On February 14. 1!»14, I arrivetl in Sunrise, Wyo., and took charge of the 
Presbyterian Chnrch in that village. 1 found certain advantages possessed by 
the people who live in Sunrise. The climate is healthful; the company houses, 
in nearly every case, are comfortable. I will refer just a little farther on to 
some where objections are raised. Most of the English-speaking families live 
in four-room houses. Part of those who do not speak English are similarly 
housed, while others live in two-room company houses. A few live in small 
shacks which they themselves have built. These are irerhaps better protected 
against cold than are the company houses, liut otherwise they are not as good 
or as roomy. The overage company house has four rooms about 12 by 14 feet, 
with a small closet 2 feet wide built in between the walls of two of the r<Jbms. 
There is also a small ptintry room about 4 by 6 feet built onto one end of 
each house. Frequently also there is a double closet. The houses are supplied 
with electric light in abundance and many families are allowed to use their 
electrical connection for a small toaster, flatiron, and so forth, paying a flat 
rate. Adjacent to the house a privy and a coal shed have been erected in 
most eases. Some of the foreign-born people, however, have not been given 
so many as were needed. The men In the compo-board houses object. I 
believe there was reference to that a little earlier. At Ironton, a little division 
of the camp more or less under separate management, there were compo-board 
houses, and, ns I understand from some of the people, they created more or 
less had feeling, just ns I found among the foreigners, some of whom had 
lived in .Sunrise. The superintendent said he made the men leave their log 
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cabins and more into the company’s coinpo-l)oard bouses. Some oC tUese 
cabins were far better for comfort than tbe eouuiany bouses and bnd been! 
neatly built. Most of them, I admit, were not very decent, but some of them; 
were very dec-ently built and represented an Investment of two or three hundred 
dollars; but they all had to get out and live la the company hou.ses, except 
two or three families who were so quarrelsome that they could not live in town. 

• Before passing this I must mention the fact that there Is a difference in the 
repairs furnished to the people. The English-speaking people get repairs when 
the foreign-speaking people are, In a good many cases, refused them. One case 
I know of where the ireople ha<I occupied the house for eight years and It was 
in very bad repair ami scarcely lit to live in lu the winter, and nothing had 
been done to liie house, and it was not fit really for peoide to live lu. Of 
course that discrimination, with all paying the same rentals, provokes friction. 

The water which the company sui)plies is good. It is hauled 0 miles by rail 
from a large spring lu the river and has been found quite wholesome. 

I will say that the company has put In a cement tank with a pumping plant 
nttachetl, and the water Is emptied from the tank cars into this tank and then 
pumped to tanks ou the hill. Since that has been done I believe there has 
been no case of typhoid In Sunrise thiit could ho traced to this company water— 
a great improvement over the condition that prevailed before, and is a very 
commendable thing for the company to do. 

Kepalrs and painting are furnished free once In every tliree years for all of 
the English-speaking people, except some of the .single men, wlio live In com¬ 
pany’s so-called hunk houses. Among tlie non-English-speaking people repalr.s 
are seldom furnished free. Some houses are very much in need of renovation, 
and have been for years. A few houses have hydrants inside, but in moat cases 
tbe water has to be carried from out of doors from a hydrant which Is used by 
several families. However, considering the rental, which is $10.50 per month 
for a house of four rooms, with electric light and water in addition, there are 
few who do not speak with approval of tlielr relations wltli the company lu 
I'egard to housing accommodations. 

I will say that in the last two years or three the company has changed its 
rules In regard to water, and now allows the men fr<>e water to water a small 
garden. Before that they had to pay something extra for water to water their 
small gardens. By that I mean they are very small—very few of the men have 
a larger garden than this platform hero on uhleh we are sitting—hut It means 
something In the way of green food and some comfort and relief from the bar¬ 
renness of the hills und the yards. 

Another advantage possessed by workingmen of Sunrise Is comparative satet.v 
when at work. Few are injured seriously. Men are not driven into dangerous 
places, but are idlowed to use tlielr personal discretion when the work in¬ 
volves peril. I think that Ihe company should bo eomniend(*d for thi.s. I have 
worked in places where life was not safe, because the men were urged to go 
Into a dangerous situation and not allowed to use their judgment. Whether the 
company Is responsible for it or the superintendent, I don't know, but I feel 
sure that the superintendent Is heartily in accord in having the men to be 
sure they are safe before they work, and many think that the superintendent 
rather than the company should he commended for that protection. I hope 
they are both to be commended for it. Moreover, tlie speed at which they are 
required to work Is not extmusttng, und willi a few exceptions, as in the case 
of pump men, the stenm-sliovel men, and the men tu charge of the electric light¬ 
ing system at night, men do not work for more than 10 hours regularly. 

I will say, also, that the bookkeeper at the store Is required frequently to 
work all day Sunday. He Is required now, that business has fallen off so much 
in the last year at the company store, to act ns clerk In addition to his duties 
of keeping the accounts, and he is comi)elle<l to work on Sunday. I know he 
told me the Sunday before I left that he had started to work at 7.30 in the 
morning and did not get through until a quarter of 9 at night. He seldom gets a 
Sunday off. There are a few men that do not get their Sunday rest. One Is 
the pump man In the power house. Last summer the pump man in the power 
house said that he had had one Sunday or holiday in five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a churchman, or a man ordinarily who would go to 
church? 

Dr. McCobkle. Not a great deal; but whether lie wanted to go to church or 
not. he has a right to re.st. The men in the power plant and the pump man 
complain very bitterly of being kept there such long hours. The man that 
works at night in the electric lighting—he has not much to do, but he has to be 
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on IS hours without change or relief, and do it regularly, and It Is trying to n 
man. It seems to be one of the great Injustices. I know this, that It has been 
the cause of producing a great unrest among them, and If you will look at the 
men and notice how weary they apttear from those monotonous things you will 
realize that they have a Just cause for complaint. 

Sunday work Is frequently required and It Is particularly Irksome to some. 
There was a thing that came up last Christmas time. As you know, the Greek 
calendar differs from ours about 13 days, and they don’t celebrate Christmas 
at the same time, and it was a slack season and the men were only working 
part of the time, and yet they wanted to be off Christmas time, but they were 
served*with notice If they did not come back to work they would he smspeiuUsI 
for several days. They had some short-time work onyway and several went hack. 
The thing provoked so much adverse comment that It was revoked a couple of 
days later anil all were put hack to work that had been suspended. There is not , 
much Injustice of that kind. I do not believe that the superintendent wanted to 
be unjust to the men at that time. I will soy, however, I did not carry Indus¬ 
trial unrest to Sunrise. I found it there, and I believe I < nn say In all my ex¬ 
perience with working people I never have seen a slruath>n where any agitator 
could go In In a week or two and stir up serious trouble unless the people were 
already galled and embltt('red by things that they believe to be unjust. I don’t 
want to promote a spirit of unrest and bitterness. 

Shortly after my arrival there 1 found that a strike had been threatened 
during the preceding year—the same year that the strike was called in Colo¬ 
rado—I believe the men told me it was the latter part of the spring of 1!)13. 
Se\eral of the foremen called their men together, and a vote was taken, at 
uhleh a majority declared themselves in favor of a strike for higher wages, 
shorter hour.s, and relief from certain treatment at the hands of the company 
c<insidored by the workmen unjust. The strike was abamlnned, however, on 
account of the unwillingness of a few men to Join. 

.lust a mere handful, a dozen men. caused them to abandon the proposition. 
The vote, even If not acted upon, registered a state of mind far from restful. 

Shortly after this strike vote was taken the company advanced the wages of 
the men, but did not grant any of the other points at issue. It is believed by 
the workingmen In Sunrise that the strike vote was reported to company head¬ 
quarters by .secretly paid agents of the company, and that it was dlrei-tly the 
occasion of the increase in wages granted to thorn. Everybo<ly in Snnrl.se 
' nows there are men there reporting; they know who some of them are, but 
nol all, and they know that it was directly the occasion of the Increase in the 
wages granted them. 

When I first arrived and took charge of Sunrise I’resbytcrian Church 1 was 
surprised to find that tlie workingmen, almost without exception, seemed to mis¬ 
trust my motives and work. Kepeateilly 1 was called a “company man."- 
Some .said: “We kni>w, of course, jou have to stand In with the company.” 
Gradually, however, they .seemed to manifest confidence and confiderl some of 
the things to me which they held as gilevances agniu.st the company. That 
some should be dissatisfied was to he expected. I looked to find a portion of the 
eommuuity elas.s conscious- 

Commissioner O’Cox.ski.i,. I\l\at do you have in mind when you say class 
conscious? 

Dr. McCorki.k. 1 looked to find a body of men more or less Imbued wilb 
socialistic ideas, liellevlng that the Industry ought to be in the hands of the 
working people. 

Commissioner O'Conxki.i.. Did you have any other thought of class con¬ 
sciousness? 

Dr. McCorki.e, I don’t believe I did. I think it Is economic. I did not look 
in Sunrise to find much class consciousness of any other kind, except It was 
class consciousness of n racial order, as between Japanese and colored people 
and Italians and Greeks and Americans. That part of class consciousness pre¬ 
vails In all parts of our country to some extent. I looked here to find some 
feeling on the part of working people that there ought not to be anylwdy but 
workingmen. I was going to say, however, the most surprising feature of our 
unrest to me was Its extension to every class In the community—every station 
of people. A few days after my arrival one of the highest salarle<l men In the 
company's employ, a college graduate and ex|>ert, together with the principal of 
the public school, spoke with great feeling of the lack of provisions for social 
and educational welfare within the ciMup. The people were compelled, they 
said, to go to the saloons of Hartville, a utile distant, for almost everything of 
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a social nature. A hall had been petitioned for more than a year, 1 believe. It 
was two years ago last December, I think, when they sent the petition about 
for the hall. 

Commissioner O’Conkeil. Do you know how the saloons were managed and 
who ran them? 

Dr. McCobkije. The saloon at Hartvllle was not under the company’s control. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Are they under their control In Sunrise? 

Dr. McCorkie. There are no saloons In Sunrise. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How far Is Hartvllle from Sunrise? 

Dr. McCorkix. One mile. There Is a hall at Sunrise about 40 feet square, 
and It has a good dancing floor, with a raised platform at one end, but there is 
no place for the lodges to meet except over the stables of the Colorado Supply 
Co., where they rent a loft, but the hall Is scarcely fit for any sort of social 
■^lictlvlty. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. of this Wednesday, May 19, 191.5, the 
commission adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 20, 1915, at 10 o’clock 
a. m.) 


Washinoton, D. C., 
Thundai/, Uny 20, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Ilarriman, O’Connell, I.ennon, 
and Weinstock. 

Chairman Walsh. Jlr. McCorkle, will you please resume the stand. 

TESTIMOKT OP DR. DANIEt SPENCER McCORKXE—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McCorkle, If you would be good enough, please resume 
the reading of your statement. 

Dr. McCouki.e. In my testimony yesterday I had just reached the point 
where I was saying that the entire community, almost without exception, felt 
that it had grievances against the company, that the people had spoken in very 
strong terms of conditions there. 

I will read about tiu-ee sentences: 

“ The most surprising feature of the unrest was its extension to every class 
In the community. A few days after my arrival one of the highest salaried 
men in the company’s employ, a college graduate and expert, together with the 
principal of the public school, spoke with great feeling of the lack of provisions 
for social and educational welfare within the camp. The people were com¬ 
pelled. they said, to go to the saloons of Hartvllle, a mile distant, for almost 
everything of a social nature. A hall had been petitioned for more than a 
year”—a new hall. They have only one small plain room, practically a danc¬ 
ing room, that Is all there Is now. 

A hall had been petitioned for more than a year, I believe, but no word 
had come to show that the iretillon ever went further than the hands of the 
company’s local superintendent. There was a plain dance hall, about 40 feet 
square, with a small raised platform built on one side, suitable for almost 
nothing save dances, and several citizens stated that was the sole provision 
the company had made for the social life of the people. Years before there had- 
lieen a reading room with newspapers and magazines, but It has been aban¬ 
doned. The fraternal, the various fraternal organizations—the Odd Fellows, 
Woodmen of the World, the Rebeccas, the Royal Neighbors, and the like—^were 
compelled to rent a loft over a stable and the company's store. 

Even the public schools had received little attention. They were poorly 
lighted, so poorly lighted indeed that reading was impossible shortly after 
3 o’clock In the afternoon on cloudy days In the winter. The people wanted a 
school building, just as they wanted a hall, but the company would not give 
them. 

This condition caused the college man to exclaim, “The superintendent Is 
against everything that Is for the good of humanity.” 

The school principal, however, felt that the failure to provide for the welfare 
of the people rested with officials higher up rather than with the local super¬ 
intendent, and later information seems to show that that Is true. I have found 
that consideration of the erection of a hall was going on before the higher 
officials. It Is my personal oitinlon that the superintendent does all for the 
people that higher officials allow. 
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iB most of the communities failure to provide public buildings might be 
charged to lack of public spirit on the part of the people themselves, but In 
Sunrise, Wyo., all of the land Is owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. This 
company will not sell or rent land to anyone for any public building for public 
use. The Sunrise church is no exception, as I shall indicate later. 

The grievances found by these men, whose education fitted them to speak 
without prejudice, were repeated by almost everyone living In Sunrise, and 
other and more serious charges were made. 

When I suggested steps to set anything right, however, I met constantly the 
statement that nobody could remain In the camp who voiced any open criticism 
of the company. Friends warned me personally that I would be summarily 
removed unless I was very careful to say nothing that would reflect upon the 
company or the management of Its affairs In Sunrise. The school election on 
the first Monday In May—the annual school election—was clo.se at hand. I 
urged qualified voters to be present and work for improvement, but every- 
where the appeal was turned down with the statement that I did not under¬ 
stand how such things were controlled at Sunrise. 

Some of the better educated young Engtish-spe.aklng workingmen, men of 
fahallles, told me plainly that they would be discharged If they went to the 
school meeting and had any improvements that the company was not willing to 
allow. I will say here that the superintendent is always one of the three mem¬ 
bers of the school board. Perhaps the condition was not so bad as they be¬ 
lieved. I doubted personally whether they would have been discharged for 
such manifestation of Interest In the school their children were attending, but 
tbe fact remains they believed this action would be taken against them, and 
believed It so strongly that very few attended the school meeting. 

In this respect it was not very unlike other years, since at almost every elec¬ 
tion the superintendent has to send out after enough voters to make a quorum. 
The same lack of quorum existed on May 8, 1915. Several of the women 
planned to attend this school meeting, but a report was spread on the day that 
the meeting was to be held that there was to be no meeting, that the company 
was going to appoint the director, and there would be no use to go down to 
the hall, and as a result very few went, and the superintendent had to send out 
to get enough to make a quorum. 

In connection with the school election discussion the allegation was made that 
one Greek who had taken out full naturalization papers was refused a vote 
in the general election because his political party was disapproved. He was a 
Heraocrat, they told me. Some of the Greek men claimed to have known this 
to be true, and after the experience he was so disgusted he returned to Greece 
and renounced his citizenship In this country. This one instance is all I have 
heard of where there has been any Interference except with school elections. 

Another grievance that was weighing upon Sunrise people was the Inter¬ 
ference of the company in church affairs. Not Interference through Uev. 
Gaddis. He had the respect, the confidence, and perfect fellowship of the people 
of all denominations at Sunrise; he was never sectarian; no one in Sunrise 
ever brought that charge against him. 

The officers of the church particularly thought they had a right to be con¬ 
sulted or advised with at least. “ Our official title Is a farce,” one of the board 
of trustees remarked to me. “ The company really keeps everything In its own 
hands. We trustees are figureheads, and can do nothing.” 

I began to understand why people at first shunned me for a “company man.” 
I recalled how the Rev. L. Harold Forde cautioned me against srieaking of the 
fact that the company had furnished the $3,000 which went Into the building 
originally and to the fact that the fuel and lights were furnished regularly. The 
people at Sunrise knew that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had done this despite 
Mr. Forde’s secretive action. They knew even more than Mr. Forde had dis¬ 
closed to me. The company, they said, had not made a gift of the church 
building, but held a contract wherein the people had agreed to pay a yearly 
charge of $180, or 6 per cent upon the cost of the erection. Several other 
clauses prohibitive of freedom of action on the part of the church officers 
were contained In the contract, but the interest clauses particularly were vital. 
A small, struggling congregation made up, as it was, of working people almost en¬ 
tirely, It had scarcely been able to pay its ministers; and the Interest charge 
of $180 per year had been left unpaid. There was a clause in the contract 
which said that if the people failed to live up to any part of their agreement 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was to be at liberty to take the building over 
and transfer It to any other denomination that the company wished. 

SSSig'—S. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 9-34 
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At about the same time that this revelation came to me from the members 
of my own Presbyterian Church I took occasion to call upon the Catholic priest 
who makes a Sabbath visit once a mouth to his congregation In Sunrise. 
Since he had only the poorly equipped Sunrise hall for his service I extended 
an invitation to use our church building at any time when It would not inter¬ 
fere with our own work. His reply was prompt and decisive. Thanking me 
for the courtesy, he refused. “ This company,” he said, “ offered us a building 
on the same terms that you got yours. But we will not accept a church building 
upon such terms.” 

The month of April, 1914, had scarcely begun when' I began to receive 
friendly warnings that I was too active and In danger of being removed by 
the company. My interest In the school election for the sake of better facili¬ 
ties and the revelation that my people felt it unsafe to vote or agitate for Im¬ 
provements came In this month. And then, suddenly, reports poured In of the 
unexpected massacre of women and children at Ludlow, Colo. The sympathy 
of the people of Sunrise, with few exceptions, was with the striking miners 
of Colorado. They themselves had come so near a strike. They felt that the 
union miners of Colorado were fighting for better conditions In the mine at 
Sunrise as well as In Colorado’s coal fields. Some had friends and relatives 
among the Colorado strikers. 

Had Ludlow been all, the tension would have been hard enough for the 
people of Sunrise to bear. To make matters worse there was a persistent 
rumor that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was planning to send Its hireling 
detectives, so called, to Sunrise armed and In sufBclent numbers to overawe 
the people and “ preserve order.” 

The people of Sunrise are habitually peaceable. They are accustomed to 
work daily for a livelihood . They respect property rights much more than In 
an average community which Is In touch with a drifting. Idle class. My own 
home stands open or unlocked day and night, without molestation. Yet these 
people had to endure the fear of an Invasion by a private army recruited from 
among ex-convIcts, marauders, and murderers schooled by their crimes in the 
Mexican revolution, and all other sources of moral derelicts. And If this 
private army came, it would come as it had come to southeastern Colorado, w-ith 
Its hands filled with the deadliest of weapons furnished by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. To make trouble would be Its business, since violence would mean 
a longer Job and more pay. Those who think honest workingmen should submit 
quietly to such intimidation ought to be where It would be real for themselves 
and families. I am glad to say that Sunrise was not quiet. 

I took advantage of the situation in private and semipublic conversation 
and In a public sermon to discuss our Government In Its relation to conditions 
like those prevailing at Sunrise. 

In reference to the school election and the discharge of those who might 
vote for Improvements which the company did not approve I said that no such 
intimidation was permissible. That the war of the American Revolution had 
been fought to establish the right of a community’s affairs to be managed by 
the people residing within the community rather than by absentee owners. 

Respecting the Ludlow massacre and the threat or rumor of armed company 
detectives at Sunrise, I urged peace and the sort of action necessary to secure 
peace. I mentioned the horrors of war. Its wasteful destruction of property, 
the poverty and Ignorance which follow It, the Injustice it leads to for both rich 
and poor, the destruction It threatens for men of wealth Indiscriminately 
without regard for those who are In fact useful producers and friends of the 
workingmen, and, finally, the certainty that the workingmen will lose by a war, 
whether the struggle ends for or against them. Peaceable progress is more rapid 
and thorough than progress through war. 

I recounted the peril to our Nation from war, and our patriotic duty to main¬ 
tain peace. 

I then referred to the hiring of private armies of so-called detectives by 
corporations for use in labor disputes. I pointed out how men with records of 
violence, the convicts of our penitentiaries, the marauders of the Mexican revo¬ 
lution, all sorts of moral degenerates produced by the Injustice of our modern 
social and Industrial wrongs, are hired by these corporations. I mentioned 
the deadly weapons put into the hands of such men, who are then sent Into 
communities where peaceable working people are seeking justice, better homes 
and schools for their children, and respectful consideration at the hands of their 
employers. 
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Corporations who hire such men, arm them, and send them Into commu¬ 
nities of peaceful, law-abiding people are, I say, guilty of levying war. It la 
an act of treason that threatens the very existence of our Nation. It will, If 
continued, plunge our entire country into war. 

Our place, I said, is to work for peace, and seek laws that will prevent any 
corporation or body of men from hiring a private army and threatening our 
Nation’s future. Let us be found always on the side of peace. 

But It Is our duty, I said, to mark well every man w'ho has a part In the hiring 
of such a private army. We shall do all that lies In our power for peace, but If 
war Is forced upon us every man who has helped to hire such an army, to bring 
It Into a peaceful community, or to maintain It after brought In, must be exe¬ 
cuted for treason. It Is time for us to know who these men are. And the war 
they create, if they succeed In creating it, must arouse working people to the 
necessity of executing every man guilty of such treason as quickly as they are 
apprehended and are fouml guilty. Protection against men who are willing tff- 
plunge our Nation Into war can be secured, once a state of war is created, only 
by execution of the men responsible. 

Let us remember, however, I said, not to turn upon every employer, not to 
attack every man of wealth, even in w'arfare that has been forced upon us by 
some men of wealth, A fair trial must be given every person accused. Only 
those who have violated our laws by treason should suffer. Nor do we want 
even these men to suffer. If we can maintain peace, restrain their violence with¬ 
out war, and tench their children better things, their children may turn the 
talents their fathers are abusing to the service rather than the Injury of 
humanity. 

If Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Welborn, or any other ofBclnl of the C. F. & I. Co., 
high or low, is guilty of levying war and their acts end in war, they must die 
for their treason. But let us hate no one merely because he Is rich. And let 
us condemn no one without a fair trial. 

The outline 1 have just given Is, I believe, a fair r6sum6 of my remarks and 
sermon. In all that I have said there was nothing of any revenge. Were Mr. 
Rockefeller in the miserable position that many of the employees of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron have been, I would try to save him from it as quickly as to save 
them. But Mr. Rockefeller Is not In that position. Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates are not In that position. They enjoy every comfort that money can 
provide. 

They enjoy the fuller knowledge of human life and public affairs which 
education alone can bring. They enjoy a liberal culture. And yet, knowing as 
they do the great advantages of peace, they have allowed somebody among the 
higher officials of the Colorado.Fuel & Iron Co. to employ a private army, arm 
it with the machine guns and high-power weapons, and sent it into the com¬ 
munities of their employees, where labor disputes have arisen. In so doing 
private ends have been put above the peace and security of our Nation. Some 
day. If they and other employers persist in using such private armies, the peace 
and security of the Nation is certain to be overthrown. And in that time, which 
we pray and work to prevent from ever coming, there will be but one way open 
to restore peace. The Nation will demand the lives of the men who now regard 
their treasonable armies of private hirelings so lightly, and it will take them not 
in revenge, but for the sake of safety and peace. 

It would be better by fur that some property should be destroyed by violent 
strikers until an aroused public sentiment intervenes to stop them with the 
lawful forces of the State. Without the armed detectives In the private employ 
of the coal companies to provoke to violence, I venture the assertion that the 
destruction of property in southern Colorado during the recent strike would 
have been ten times less. 

I am reasonably sure—I say this, gentlemen, from my knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions at Sunrise, Wyo.—I am reasonably sure that such a private army sent 
into Sunrise, even without the calling of a strike, would have resulted In blood¬ 
shed and the destruction of property to an appalling extent. And the men who 
sent it would be guilty above all others. But such private armies, of course, 
were never intended to protect property. They are sent merely to intimidate 
workingmen in order to get them to accept unfair, unjust terms In labor dis¬ 
putes. Safety for property is the last thing thought of. We are In the midst 
of great adjustments. We can pass through them peaceably only through justice 
and kindness. Employers who hire private armies of thugs are seeking to pre¬ 
vent justice by the harshest sort of crime. I take the position of the president 
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of Johns Hopkins University, mentioned here yesterday, in so far as to demand 
peace as the first requisite, but my remarks were and are against the primary 
violator of peace In the person of the men that employ the private armies and 
equip them. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. Please read that again. 

Dr. McCobkle. I take the position of the president of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, mentioned here yesterday- 

Commissioner Weinstock. You take the position? 

Dr. McCokkle. Yes, sir; I think my position is identical. I am in so far as 
to demand peace as tlie first requisite, but my remarks are against the primary 
violators of peace in the person of men who employ a private army, and equip 
it for acts of deadliest violence. 

So much for my violent remarks, ns Mr. Welt)orn has called them in his 
letter. Please observe that I made them deliberately and directed them against 
..qn act of treason tliat threatens, above all other dangers, the life of our Nation 
and the safety of its people. 

Perhaps there is a trilling advantage for.the large corporation which refuses 
to treat with its emi)loyees. hiring a private army to intimidate them instead. 
Perhaps tliere is a small advantage in the immediate present—I doubt if, but 
perhaps there is. But tlie future holds a day when that Intimidation will not 
work. It will be better for the Nation, better for both rich and poor, if the 
employment of the private army is ended quickly and forever. 

Following my sermon, there came vigorous elforts on the part of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. to remove me. Rev. Forde wrote a thousand-word letter, which 
began thus: 

“ My Dear McCorkle tlds is dated May 2—“ I have the following state¬ 
ment sent to me ”- 

Chairman Walsh. May 2; what year? 

Dr. McCoukijs. May 2, 1914; a year ago the 2d of May. 

“ I have the following statement sent me: ‘ Rev. Mr. McCorkle is sure a hot 
Socialist—he missed ids culling; he ought to be a labor leader.’ ” 
Commissioner W^ein.stock. Who wrote that? 

Dr. McCobkle. Mr. Forde. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Forde? 

Dr. McCobkle. Pastor evangelist of the presbytery. He has no authority 
over the cluirch, but be has authority to visit us and has tried to exercise other 
authority. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This was an anonymous letter sent to Mr. Forde? 
Dr. McCobkle. It was signed, but lie did not disclose the name of the person 
that signed it. 

“After our frank conversation and correspondence on tills subject, I hardly 
can believe that you are talking, much less preaclilng socialism. You remem¬ 
ber my position was, we have no right to dictate to you your personal beliefs. 
But we do have the rigid to say that you or any otlier minister working with 
us shall not preach or propagate socialist doctrines or teachings. We main¬ 
tain that ground. If you are even talking .socialism, while drawing money from 
the board of home mission, you are not fair nor dealing honestly with the 
board—for it employs men to preach the Gospel and nothing else. We sent you 
to Sunrise to preach the Gospel and not socialism." 

I can read the entire letter- 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat is the substance of it? 

Dr. McCobkle. You have heard the substance of it; it goes on in a continued 

attack on socialism, and repeats again the statement that I am not allowed- 

Chairman Walsh. Had you said anything except what you have read us, 
the substance.of it, from that sermon? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; the men did not know that I was a Socialist, I 
took this letter, when I got it, and went to all of the officers of the church 
and to some of the most regular attendants besides, and told them plainly that 
I was a Socialist, and asked them if I had ever touched on any such thing, 
and they said no; they had never heard me mention it in the pulpit, I did 
mention it in private conversation with two or three of the congregation, but 
It was the sermon that I preached that was considered socialism. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to look at that letter. 

Dr. McCobkle. I have some more quotations from it. 

And Rev. Forde’s letter was approved; it was marked approved on the letter 
by the chairman of the board of home mission, and two of the members resl- 
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aent la Cheyenne. Before I had time to answer it another matter came up. 
A young Italian workman had been struck on the head by a falling fragment 
of Iron ore while working near the hoist at the mine shaft. I visited him, found 
that he was not receiving careful nursing, and suggested a trained nurse. The 
next day five of the Italian men came to my home and asked me to telephone 
and secure a trained nurse for him. I did so, with money furnished by them. 
The nurse came, caretl for him, and was paid in full. 

The company physician, as soon as he heard tliat the nurse had been called, 
telegraphed Itev. Forde to come to Sunrise Immetliately. He came, called at 
my home, and Invited me to come with him to the doctor’s office. A somewhat 
spirited controversy ensued, polite but definite. 

The doctor asserted that the Italians liad no right to employ a nurse with¬ 
out his permission, ordered me to stay away from all of his patients unless I 
first got permission from him to visit tliem, and told me that “ the company 
wants you in Sunrise to help keep the Greek and Italian people down, not to 
stir them up. If you do not help tlio company keep them down,” he added, “ It 
does not want you here at all.” 

I replied that I deeincil it my duty to visit any who were sick, and that, 
looking at the matter as I did, I would continue to do so. Also, that I re¬ 
garded my place in the community as a friend and helper for all, and would 
not undertake to keep anybody down. 

After a few minutes’ conversation the feeling of tension which characterized 
our meeting at first dlsapiwared, and we parted pioasantly enough. Kev. Forde, 
though, took occasion to speak witli me again before leaving Sunrise and 
gave strict orders that I should not Involve tlio company to the slightest degree 
In criticism that I might make of things I l)elieved wrong. He also repeated 
the doctor’s demand that I should help the company keep the Greeks and 
'Italians down. We came to no agreement as to the manner of carrying on the 
work. I specified the raffle run in tlie company’s store as a form of gambling. 

Chairman Walsh, Of what? 

Dr. McCokkle. Tlie raffles; the raffle bills were charged against the men’s 
pay checks. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t understand that. 

Dr. MoCokkijs. Tile men who were engaged in these raffles, ns an accountant 
of the company store said to me tlio other day, when I was asking about it— 
they can spend 20 cents and iierliaps win $20 worth of stuff. 

Chairman Walsh. Who put up the prizes? 

Dr. McCorkle. The company store put up the prizes. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was left to chance or gambling? 

Dr. McCorkle. It was a chance game. You could spend 20 cents and win 
$20, or spend $20 and not get anything. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a game was It; was it roulette or some kind 
of machinery? 

Dr, McCorkle. A kind of a card game; I have seen it, hut never studied It out. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it of coiiimon iiractice? 

Dr. McCorkle. Oh, yes; it must have addeil very considerable revenue to the 
store. I will say in this connection tliat when one of the widows of Sunrise 
heard Rev. Gaddis had been removed, slie said he was the only friend that the 
people of Sunrise ever had, and she was afraid that it would be a long time 
before they would get another. She said tliat raffling game had cost her boys 
some money; they had spent $7 on that raffle. And I knew that she needed ail 
that they earned. There were three boys. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there gnmiillng laws In Montana that make it a 
felony or misdemeanor? 

Dr. McCorkle. There are no gambling laws. It seems, at all. We have 
brought It up a number of times, and nothing has ever been done. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCorkle. This game is an evasion of the gambling laws. 

I specified the raflle run In the company’s store as a form of gambling where 
I would have to Involve the company In criticism until it was removal, and 
Rev. Forde declared that such criticism must not under any consideration be 
made. Rev. Forde urged me to give him the names of the men who had com¬ 
plained to me against the company. He said he would have them discharged; 
1 refused. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, the men who complained about the gambling? 
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Dr. McOobkle. Yes: who complained about the gambling and about other 
. matters. I mentioned many other grievances that they had complained of, 
and he trle<l to get me to give him their names, and he said he would see that 
they were discharged at once. 

Returning home. Rev. Forde sent a letter couched In friendly terms, express¬ 
ing a hope for my success on the Sunrise field and advising me with many 
platitudes to be more quiet. I replied may 11 as follows: 


“ StTNBiSE, Wyo., May 11, 1911,. 

“ Rev. L. Harold Forde, 

“2022 Pebrican Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

“ Dear Brother Forde : Many thanks for your favor of May 7, received Satur¬ 
day. I am sorry that you have been so much worried about the situation here. 
However, If the misrepresentations of the letter you received were all of a 
kind with the sentence quoted to me, I suppose you could not do otherwise 
than wonder what would happen next. 

“ It has been my endeavor at all times to speak In a kindly manner. I realize 
that time Is required for a man to .see that he Is in the wrong, especially if he 
be an Ignorant man. But I do think that the men at the head of such com¬ 
panies, with their education and profession of Christianity, should do a little 
more to cultivate the self-respect and good will of the men working under 
them. Ministers are peacemakers when they lead their people to be just and 
kind. 


“An Important article on the Colorado situation appears in the Survey of 
May 2, 1914, pages 108-110. The terrible murder of those women and children 
at Ludlow is one of the worst crimes ever committed In our country, and the 
fact that It was threatened by militiamen In the pay of the coal companies 
before It occurred tends to the conviction that It was deliberate. I have never 
heard of anything quite so bad in the East. While a discussion of the thing 
Is hardly profitable, you will further peace by using your Influence to prevent 
a repetition of the crime. 

“ For my own part, I shall try to refrain from saying harsh things. Yet I 
know that if such things as that massacre are repeated our country will soon 
be plunged Into war. It was such a conviction that led me to make the re¬ 
marks that perhaps were misinterpreted.” 


On the same day, May 11, 1914, and before receiving my letter, Rev. Forde 
wrote to a minister in the State of New York as follows: 


“ Dear Mr. Wicks : Mr. Ralph A. Felton writes me that you are not em¬ 
ployed, but would consider work in home-mission fields. We are making a 
change In a field that Mr. Felton writes you about—the only thing that he is 
mistaken about In that statement about Sunrise Is that there Is no manse. 
All property is owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—the Rockefeller com¬ 
pany that Is so criticized and abused by the I Won’t Work people and Upton 
Sinclair. The man ”— 

That Is referring to me, the minister at Sunrise— 

“ can not remain much longer; he is simply tolerated just a little bit to give 
me time to secure a man for his place and to try and tone him down. He is 
ultraradlcal in socialism: unsound in other matters, too. I would like to re¬ 
place him as soon as possible, for we can not permit him to remain where he l.s. 

“ Kindly let me hear from you. 

“ sincerely. 


L. Harold Forde.” 


This letter indicates that It was written In followlng-np correspondence, 
looking to his plan to put me out of the Sunrise church. Afterwards, through 
Rev. B. S. Gaddis, sociological superintendent of the company, I learned that 
the company brought pressure to bear upon Mr. Forde to have me removeil. 
The letter of Mr. Forde just given had its source In this action by the com¬ 
pany. 

It hapijened that the minister who received Mr. Forde's proposal for remov¬ 
ing me communicated with me directly. In their correspondence Mr. Forde 
had asked him to come to Sunrise and take charge of the church. 

I took his communication at once and laid It before the officers of Sunrise 
church. They had heard nothing whatever of the proposal to remove me and 
put some other jierson In my place. Under Presbyterian law a minister can 
be removed from his field only through action by the church council, called 
the presbytery, and presbytery always take the local congregation and Its officers 
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into consideration. The effort to remove me secretly, therefore, provoked 
strong disapproval among Sunrise people. They saw In It, without the verifica¬ 
tion secured later, the work of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Oo. Assurance began 
to come In that I would not lack for support financially If I would remain. 
Even the Italians, though Catholic, assured me that they themselves would 
support me If no one else would. I considered the matter carefully, and finally, 
believing that God, if He had a work for me to do at Sunrise, could be de¬ 
pended upon to open up the way for me to remain, I wrote Kev. Forde of my 
definite intention to remain In charge at Sunrise. 

The letter was as follows: 

“ Sunrise, Wyo., June S, ]91^. 

“Eev. Harold Forde, 

“Z02Z Pebrican Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

“ Dear Brother Forde : A prayerful study of the situation convinces me that 
I ought to remain in charge of our Presbyterian Church here at Sunrise, Wyo. 
My personal feelings in the matter I have put to one side. But It seems to 
be the desire of the people of our church that I do so, and God seems to lead 
so plainly that I would not think of contending against the appeal. 

“ The future promises some good things. There are probably many ways In 
which the work can be built up during the coming year. My wife and 1 are 
getting very encouraging results already. 

“ We shall feel a great interest In the new work you are opening In Hanna 
and hope the man with whom you have been corresponding may decide to de¬ 
velop It. 

“ Felton has not written me for several days. I should like to send you 
some reiMirt concerning his plans, but think it better to communicate at once 
our decision to remain here. When I do hear from him I will write you again. 
I hope his coming may prove a great help.” 

I heard nothing further, except this—no; I have not got the letter here, but 
Rev. Gaddis stopped at Cheyenne and visited—here is the reference; Eev. 
Gaddis, soclollgical superintendent of the company, had visited Sunrise mean¬ 
time, on May 31, 1914. He Inquired and found that the complaints of the people 
to which I was giving voice had a basis in fact and undertook to have the 
wrongs abated. Unknown to me he returnel by way Cheyenne, visited Rev. 
I'orde, and told him that I ought to remain at Sunrise. I had the letter from 
Mr. Forde, but I have not brought it with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give the substance of the letter. 

Dr. McCorkle. The substance of the letter was this: That Mr. Gaddis had re- 
questcfl that I be alloweil to remain at Sunrise; and they had a meeting of the 
home mission committee and were going to let me stay there for a while at 
least, but they would not tolerate any Interference, from Mr. Gaddis on the 
subject; they said that should be fairly understood, that It was thglr concession, 
and that it was not the work of Mr. Gaddis; that Gaddis had no authority In 
the matter. 

I heard nothing further of Intei’ference In church matteirs from the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. for some time. In October, after attending the church council 
known as Synod, in Port Morgan, Colo. I made a short visit to Denver. Rev. 
H. W. Bainton, Sunday school missionary of our presbytery, entertained me at 
his home there, and suggested giving me an Introduction to Mr. L. M. Bowers, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s personal representative, and I consented, hoping something 
might come of it for the good of the Sunrise people. I spent some 30 minutes 
with Mr. Bowers. I noticed at the time, so I know definitely that It was 30 
minutes. Save for a few sentences tiiat I forced In, he took the whole 30 
minutes for a monologue of denunciallon of all kinds of social service. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did? 

Dr. McCorkle. Mr. Bowers. To quote a sentence, which he repeated four or 
five times, “All this uplift and reform work Is satanlc.” He denounceil the 
Methodist Church for Its social-service activities, and said that such work as 
Its social service secretary was doing was “ The work of the devil,” 

All the churches, he said, were dabbling the socialistic devices of satan. He 
had not given anything to the Salvation Army for several years, because It was 
going In too much for social uplift and reform; whereas, formerly, he had fre¬ 
quently dropped them a $2 bill when passing. The work of Charles Stelzle, of 
the Presbyterian Church, he denounced as satanlc and socialistic. 

When the Interview was ended, he had not given one word for the welfare of 
Sunrise people. It was evident that he did not want to consider anything re- 
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latlng to their comfort, much less to hear nny complaint they might desire to ex* 
press. I felt that the man was to be pitied. 

I wilt say here that Mr. Bowers, like the rest of us, had his nerve wrought 
upon when the great struggie was going on, and he felt like expressing himself 
vigorously; I think he is about as vigorous as Mother Jones, and his language 
was as vigorous; and If I did not express myself us vigorously, I felt like it. 
But for one with his views of church work to endeavor to dictate to and control 
all of the ministers in camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. seemed to me to 
threaten the very thing for which Jesus died. Trying to get a roof over the home 
of that poor woman whom you heard mentioned in the testimony yesterday, 
that the doctor had to move to another home to keep dry during confinement, 
is social service work; under Mr. Bowers’s definition, an effort in her behalf is 
“ Satanic.” 

Such dictation explains the dying out of the churches that heretofore have 
existed in the coal camps of Colorado, as complained of by many denominations. 
Through my interview with Mr. Bowers, I had learned why the miners shunned 
a minister whom they took to be a company man. 

In .Tanuary, 1915, another case of company Interference in church matters 
arose. The rector of the Episcopalian Church at Ilartvllle reque.sted the priv¬ 
ilege of using the Sunrise church for services for his people, residents in Sunri.se. 
I presented his reque.st to the officers of the Sunrise church, and they and I 
alike were disposed to grant it. But the (piestion of a forbidding clause in the 
contract with the company for the church building arose. We referred the 
matter to Rev. Gaddis by letter, as follows; 


“ SuNiiisE, Wyo., January 2, 1915. 

“ Rev. E. S. Gaddis, 

“ Trinidad, Colo. 

“ Dear Brother ; • • * iipy. Frank Chipp, the Episcopalian minister who 

supplies Ilartvllle church, wrote us a letter some time ago and asked to be 
permitted to use the church building here on Sundays at some hour that would 
not interfere with mir services. I took the matter up with our session, who 
seemed disposed to grant the request. But the point was raised that the 
company, in Its contract, forbade the use of the church to any other denomi¬ 
nation. And that halted the matter. I could scarcely believe that any such 
stipulation was in the contract, and must ask you. 

“However, the immediate question is no longer a pressing one. Rev. Chipp 
came Jo see me about the matter, and after we had talked it over, he prepared 
a petition to you, in w'hicb the Episcopalians of Sunrise would make a request 
for permission to so use the church. Then, when he took the matter up with 
them, they decided that it would be better to help him build'up the Hartvllle 
charge. I am glad they so decided, for Hartvllle certainly neeils such work. 

“But I thlHk we ought to allow them an occasional service here, on special 
occasions, at least. For Instance, Bishop Thomas is to be in Hartvllle to¬ 
morrow morning; If he came to Sunrise for a service to-morrow afternoon, I 
am sure w'e would enjoy it. 

“ Win you please tell us whether the company has nny restrictions against 
such fraternal relations? 

******* 


“ Daniel S. McCohkle.” 

Rev. Gaddis replied: 

“ I have written Mr. Bowers about other denominations using the Sunrise 
church. I am not prepared to answer your question. 

“ Personally, I certainly favor opening the church to any one of the Christian 
denominations, if such service would not Interfere with your work.” 

Mr. Bowers, however, in his reply, denied the use of the building to Episco¬ 
palians. His reply is not fair, in that he seeks to lay part of the responsibility 
for the refusal upon the officers of Sunrise church, as if they had anticipated 
his refusal by themselves objecting, whereas the Inquiry plainly states that 
they are favorably inclined to granting it. 

I got this letter with Mr. Bowers’s signature to it, or a copy of it. I got the 
letter and then made tlie copy myself and turned the letter over to the 
superintendent at Sunrise. 

“ January 0,1015. 

“ Dear Mb. Gaddis : Your favor of the 8th is at hand. In regard to other 
than the Presbyterian denomination using the church at Sunrise, allow me to 
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say that before the church was built the Methodists had an organization and 
occupied the hall on Sundays. They failed completely at Sunrise and gave It 
up, although I undertook to arrange with them to hold the location. 

“The Presbyterians applied for the privilege of reopening the services and 
starting a Sunday school In the hall, which was granted, and they made a suc¬ 
cess of the enterprise to the extent that we built the church for them, which is 
a Presbyterian Church, and one-half of the iiastor's salary has been paid by the 
board In New York City, with the understanding that we should not build or 
permit to be built another church at Sunrise unless the town became very much 
larger and two denominations were needed.” 

The board in New York City there referred to was called the home mission 
board of the Presbyterian Churcb and not the company. 

“ I believe the elders are right In their refusal to allow any other denomina¬ 
tion to occupy the church as long as the home ml.sslon board in New York Is 
backing the undertaking. 

“ You see. It is different than If the church was self-supporting, in which case 
it would be a matter for the church officials to pass upon. 

“The hall, which used to be usotl for church servb’es, and is now, I think, 
used by the Catholics, could be secured, I presume, by any other denomination 
wishing to hold services there, but I would not be Inclined to encourage such a 
move. 

4 * « 


“ Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowers.” 


My experience during the l.T months that I have been In charge of Sunrise 
church has convinced me that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. endeavors to control 
the minister and his church absolutely- 

Commls-slonor O’Connei.l (Interrupting). Before you go any further are you 
still at Sunrise? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes; I am still at Sunrise. I explain that later on. 

That by so doing it expects to cut out alt opportunity for criticism of Its 
relations with Its employees and prevent everything In the way of welfare work. 
Why they do this Is perhaps because of the fact the minister In the community, 
just as I am at Sunrise, alone of all the people who live in one of those closed 
camps, gets his salary independently of the company’s will. They have not been 
able to keep the Sunrise people from giving me enough to live on. 

At Sunrise the re.sult of the company’s policy has been to fuse together all 
religious denominations in a common resistance to Its aggression. In fact, not 
only did the congregation at its annual meeting in .lanuary, 191.5, call me to 
serve another year by a vote of 41 to 4, but the men of the various denomina¬ 
tions laid down all differences in order to support me on the field. In the list 
of monthly subscribers to my salary for the present year, besides the churches, 
whose members may usually be found rejiresented on such a list, the Catholic, 
Greek Catholic, Mormon, and Christian Science Churches are represented. It 
simply means that the whole community are standing together to hold me. 
Irrespective of religious denominations. 

As If, however, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will never learn to abandon its 
feudal efforts to control the churches situated in Its camiis, I find the following 
sentence in a letter from my wife, written May 13, just about a week ago: 

“ Mr. Balntori ”— 

Mr. Balnton Is the Sunday school missionary who introduced me to Mr. 
Bowers at Denver— 

“ Mr. Balnton made me very angry by warning you, through me, to be care¬ 
ful of what you say for fear that further criticism of the company might cost 
you your position.” 

I do not know, gentlemen, where the money Is to come from, but I am not 
much afraid of not being able to stay; and If I do not, I will go somewhere else 
and take the work up In behalf of the people. But that Is the warning that has 
come to me through my wife from a man In touch with the company. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Read that again. 

Dr. MoOobkijb. This Is In a letter from my wife, written May 13: 

“ Mr. Balnton made me very angry by warning you, through me, to be careful 
of what you say for fear that further criticism of the company might cost you 
your position.” 

The next grievance I take up with some reluctance, lest It appear that I am 
seeking personal revenge, for It Is true, as already mentioned In this report. 
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that a sharp controversy arose very early between me and the company physi¬ 
cian when he demanded that I should help the company keep the Greeks and 
Italians down. Many of the wrongs which the Sunrise people allege they have 
suffered at his hands were given In a letter written by my wife eight months 
ago and passed by mutual friends to Mr. Starr J. Murphy. In so far as I 
know, he Is not continuing the offenses which provoked the complaints, and I 
have no desire to pursue him vindictively. 

But the fundamental source of almost the entire matter remains unremedled: 
that Is, the company is allowing him still to go to the pay checks of the men 
and take out whatever fees he wishes to collect without the consent of the men 
themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Allows who? 

Dr. McCoekle. The company’s physician. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there not a stipulated monthly payment? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes; a stipulated monthly payment of $1 taken out of every 
man’s pay check, and then fees In addition. This $1, as I will show later, Is 
said to be for hospital. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Doesn’t that .$1 cover all of his medical expense? 

Dr. McCoekle. No; In case of confinement the charge Is $25, and If Instru¬ 
ments are used it is $50. 

Chairman Walsh. That much in confinement cases? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes. I will mention some of the eases here; $25 is for the 
simplest case. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t the men have a right to refuse to pay it? 

Dr. McCoekle. They do not have any choice; it is taken out, and If they ask 
about It, they say, “ The doctor has taken It out.” 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a protest against that generally on the part of 
the men? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes; a very strong protest. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCoekle. .Some of the.se men that were protesting, the Bev. Forde 
wanted to get their names so as to have them discharged. I don’t know that 
the doctor is continuing some of the worst offenses charged against him, but 
I know he continues to take the money he wants out of the pay checks of the 
men. By the way, I will say that the Itev. Gaddis told me that that was 
made through orders coming directly from Dr. Corwin. Dr. Corwin gave 
orders to the local superintendent to let the doctor take his money out of the 
men’s pay checks. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A question at this point. -A workman’s wife is 
confined and Instruments had to be used. 

Dr. McCoekie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say the fee Is $50? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And i.s that $50 taken In a lump sum out of the 
pay check? 

Dr. McCoekle. If the pay check was not big enough to get It, he would ivalt. 

Commkssloner Weinstock. But if It Is big enough? 

Dr. McCoekle. He takes It out. He will leave a family with practically noth¬ 
ing to live on. I mention Instances of that Inter on. 

The fundamental source of almost the entire matter remains unremedled; 
that Is, the company Is allowing him still to go to the pay checks of the men 
and take out whatever fee he wishes to collect without the consent of the men 
themselve.s. In a case of a disagreement there is no opportunity to test the 
merits of the case In court. Dr. Gaddis informs me that this permission Is 
granted through the Instrumentality of Dr. Corwin. Originate as It may, It 
means a temptation that few men can resist year after year successfully. In 
my opinion, the company, when It allows any man to take what he pleases out 
of the pay checks of Its employees without their consent. Is tempting such man 
to be dishonest and extort what is not Ills due. Offenses charged against him 
are, therefore, recounted. They will give the members of your commission an 
insight Into much dissatisfaction with the company physician- 

Commissioner Lennon. You use the word there “ against ” the doctor? 

Dr. McCoekle. Offenses charged against the doctor, offenses which he Is 
alleged to have been guilty of. 

They will give the members of your commission an Insight Into much dis¬ 
satisfaction with the company physicians In all cases where such a practice 
prevails. Perhaps they may lead the company to rectify the evils at their 
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source. If the company officials and Mr. Rockefeller really want to deal Justly 
with their employees, they will require their company physicians to quit taking 
what they please out of the employees’ pay checks. Company physicians will 
have to collect their fees like any other physician In free communities. 

The company physician at Sunrise, Wyo., Dr. W. C. Foster, Is the object of 
much bitter feeling among the workingmen who live there. Personally I have 
no grievance against the man. He attendal my wife during a serious Illness 
last March and rendered good service. Also he absolutely refused to accept 
his professional fee for the care given. It must be placed to the man's credit 
that he sought no revenge in my case when, in the absence of any other phy¬ 
sician, It became necessary to call him. For the complaints against him had 
already been given publicity both by myself and wife. 

Independently of personal relations, however, I am compelled to mention his 
relation to the people of Sunrise. Nothing equals It as a source of unrest, fear, 
and Indignation. Serious labor troubles might occur in Sunrise at any time 
if offenses he Is alleged to have committed are ever repeated. He Is the only 
representative of the Colorado Fuel & Iron in so far as I know against whom 
the people of Sunrise have ever threatened personal violence. I have never 
heard personal violence threatened against any other man. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Why do they do so in his case? 

Dr. McCobkle. Through fear of harm at his hands. In fact, at the time 
of my wife’s Illness there were men that feared he would Injure her, and I 
learned after she had recovered that a number of men had agreed together to 
remove him from the community by force if he harmed her. I didn’t know 
any such thing until later, but I learned that the men had agreed among them¬ 
selves If any harm came to her that tliey would see that the doctor went out 
of the community. I will say that it is a terrible situation, because a doctor 
might sometimes be—the doctor might have treated her as well as he could 
and the men might have thought he had injured her. When It was something 
entirely beyond his power, and he might have become a victim of personal 
retaliation, but they would not have done It if they had not feared him. 

Commissioner O’Conneij:,. Would they give him the credit of making mistakes 
occasionally? 

Dr. McCokkle. They are afraid he makes them purposely. There are these 
men that have taken graft from the people there. There are some that are 
afraid of the foreigners, and I know why they are afraid—^because they have 
made these foreigners pay them for Jobs and gave them graft. 

Chairman Walsh. What class are they? 

Dr. McCoekle. Some are foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they still there? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir; but have quit that practice. I have never heard 
threats or suggestions of violence against men that are grafting. That Is what 
makes me think, then. In the case of the doctor, it Is not the graft that he Is 
alleged to have taken, but the fear that he will do them a personal Injury. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What has he done to make, them fear him? 

Dr. McCokkle. I will read it here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Please read It through without comment. 

Dr. McCokkle. About three years ago some of the Italian employees of the 
company at Sunrise started a petition for his removal, but the petition won 
them nothing save his 111 will. Ever since that time they say he has been vin¬ 
dictive toward them. How they feel is best expressed in the words of an 
Italian with a family, who said: “ It Is terrible the way he treats us, but what 
can I do? If my family gets sick, I can get no other doctor. If I say anything 
about what he does maybe he will kill my wife, kill my babies.” 

Similar fear was expressed by a native-born American, educated. Industrious, 
and sober, one of the ablest of the company’s skilled workmen. “ The things 
this doctor does to the foreigners,” he said, “ are awful. But I do not dare 
speak out against him. He is treating my family all right, but If I object to 
what he does to them, and he ever ‘ gets me on the hip,’ I believe he Is a man 
who will get even.” 

This same American workman told of a case that happened, he alleged, di¬ 
rectly under his observation: “An Italian, whose eye had been blacked a trifle, 
was walking past the doctor’s office In company with myself and others. The 
doctor came out, laid hold of him, and In spite of his unwillingness pulled him 
Into the office, where he put some water In his eye. At the end of the month $6 
were taken out of the Italian’s pay check for the treatment given his eye.” 
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Another skilled workman, native-born American, a man of highest standing in 
the community, alleys that the doctor charged him a bill of $6 unJusUy. *^He 
says he took the matter up with the superintendent, who said, “ You are right • 

**■ ” '“*>‘‘^**8 '“ter $e was missing from his pay 

check, ai^ when he protested the shortage he was told that the doctor had taLn 
It out. He at once went to the superintendent, and indignantly demanded that 
JnS^*^**!*^ *'**® higher officials of the company. But the superin¬ 

tendent urged him, he says, to pass the mutter over and make no fuss or com¬ 
plaint, Inasmuch as “ The doctor is In the habit of doing this way.” 

«o?. company physician at Sunrise in confinement cases is 

.$4.0 , or ''here Instruments are used $.W. One Italian woman alleges that he 

i "n't? “'■'■ive till four hours 

^ ™“t'e In all three visits, merely casual, not being needed. But at the 

the renf 'f 'i®5''™" "le P“y Check of her husband. His fee and 

the rental deducted, they had but $5 for living expemses that month. And then, 
u hen Iier baby was sick, and he prescribed castor oil, he refused to give her so 
much as a dose, although she had no money left with which to purchase It 
The harshest feeling against the company physician, however, grows out of 
Injus'tlce*'^^ many people in Sunrise that he has been guilty of still greater 

ciB?enfrf» American families, well known and respected 

c tizens, it is alleged that they could not tind the company physician and sent 
n outside ph,vsician, whereupon the company physician took 

a bill out of their pay checks for himself in addition to what they paid the 
other physician. And this, it is alleged, when the coni[)any physician had never 
bi on.near at any time or rendered any service of any sort 
in two Instances that have come to our attention, foreign-born workmen allege 
*1’®^ ,"'1’’® to pay bribes to the company physician in order to 

ptt injured fellow workmen sent to tlie comiiunv Uosniial. And this in snitt* 
of the fact that .$1 is taken from the pay check'of ei^^ry man who works for 
the compay, every month that he has any w-ork at all, with the express agree¬ 
ment that he is to receive hospital treatment free if ln,jured ^ 

Such serious charges would be very hard to believe, save for the fact that 
those 'Vho make them are people of established reputation, and that they offer to 
give testimony before any representative the company wishes to send to investi¬ 
gate and learn the truth Some offer to produce witnesses—they did so at the 
time of the visit of Uev. Mr. Gaddis to Sunrise in November, 1914, promising to 
give conclusive evidence. Tbe only prerequisite demanded is a promise from the 
comiMiiy that those testifying will not he discharged or discriminated against. 

Mr. Gaddis reported that he had put the matter up to President AVeiborn, but 
thereafter nothing has been done to carry the inquiry further. Insofar as the 
people of Sunrise know. 

Mr. Pierson came down and made a casual visit at my home, and never men¬ 
tioned the thing at all. So far as I know, and the people of Sunrise know noth¬ 
ing has ever been done in the way of inquiry. Certainly those people that 
offered to testify have not been called. ^ ^ 

Perhaps a score of persons have lesser complaints, alleging excessive charges 
harshness, neglect, and broken bone left to knit crooked. In my Judgment If 
the question of continuing Or. Poster as company physician at Sunrise were 
put to a vote of the entire adult population, from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the votes would be cast asking that he be removed. Yet some are his friends, 
believing that In spite of his faults, his talents as a physician make it desirable 
for him to remain. There Is no doubt that he is efficient in some kinds of 
surgical work. The source of most of the trouble lies, as I see it. In the permis¬ 
sion granted him by the company to go to the pay checks of the men and deduct 
rrom them such fees as he desires. Such collections leave no opportunity for 
remonstrance, and no redress In case they are unjust. Another physician given 
such unjust privileges, might commit the same offenses. There are many men 
» ^ privilege to take what Is not theirs, would do so in time 

And there are some, at least, who would seek revenge when objection was made . 
to their wrongful appropriations or an effort made to remove them. When 
the company ^ves the company doctor irresponsible access to the pay checks 
of the men it becomes in fact a party to his acts. 

The people of Sunrise have good reason for their demand of a promise from 
Me company that they will not be discharged or discriminated against for testi¬ 
fying concerning the wrongs they allege they have suffered at the hands of this 
company physician. A little more than three years ago extortion of money from 
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workmen by eome of the company foremen became so extreme that some of those 
suffering protested and present^ unquestionable evidence of the vicious prac¬ 
tice. The company had to discharge some of the worst offenders because the 
evidence against them was unassailable, but It also discharged all of those who 
gave the Information against them. “ Fired the whole bunch ” was the expres¬ 
sion of a company official. . 

Chairman Walsh. What was that particular form of graft Involved In that 
proceeding? 

Dr. McCobkle. They fired all our men that testified against them. It wa.s 
making the men pay for Jobs. In one case they say that two men paid ,$35 
apiece for Jobs, and they didn’t get what they wanted and actually made them 
return the money, and those men were making them pay for Jobs and making 
them buy raffle tickets. One Instance that I don’t mention In my paper, one 
foreman raffl^ a horse oft four different times for $100. He would ruffle It oft 
to some of the foreigners, who had no place to keep the horse, and they would 
sell It back to him for $30 or $40, and then he would raffle it again. He raffled 
the same horse four different times. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCorkle. Since that experience the workingmen feel that to object means 
certain discharge and perhaps a heavy expense before another Job Is found. 

The officials of my church and practically all of the American-speaking popu¬ 
lation told me It would mean the same thing to them. If they mentioned that 
they had actually seen money pass from hand to hand. In grafting or raffling or 
anything, that they would be discharged if they told It, and have to get out of 
the camp. 

To mention the grievance of raffling as curried on at Sunrise when I arrived 
there is not pleasant. For, in so fur as I am able to ascertain. It has been 
entirely banished from the camp, thanks to the cooperation of llev. Gaddis with 
my own objections and the complaints of the people. I refer to It here not as 
anything now interposing difficulty, but In order to explain in part the unrest 
that prevailed in Sunrise. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that abolished? 

Dr. McCorkle. About the 1st of June, 1»14, I think It ceased. On the 1st day 
of May I think was the last time. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that reform brought about by Rev. Gaddis? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; I know it. I was protesting against It and could not 
get it stopped, but he took It up and said that he would have it stopped. He 
went to tlio men in the company store and told them that they would havci to 
take those games out, and they were taken out; and he went to the superintend¬ 
ent and tohl him that they must stop the matter of foremen compelling the men 
working under him to buy raffle tickets, and that stopped. 

When I came to Sunrise I heard the complaint reiteatedly that one of the 
company foremen was compelling his men to purchase raffle tickets from him 
every month. A prize, worth perhaps $12, would, it was alleged, be raffled for 
$50 or more. Such men as refused to purchase the tickets would bo given the 
hardest work and could get no advancement to any Job that was more remuner¬ 
ative. The whole thing was a matter of common knowledge and strongly con¬ 
demned, but nobody dared make n move against the wrong. All remembered 
how when the practice was common to a number of the foremen some three years 
ago, everyone who testified In objection to it was discharged from the company’s 
emply. 

In the company store at Sunrise, as well as in other camps, a raffle was run, 
with boxes of candy, etc., offered as prizes. Young men and boys were not only 
permitted to spend their spare cash in this raffling, but were allowed to run 
bills and charge them up against their pay checks for the next pay day. It was 
in effect plain gambling, since a few cents might win n prize worth several dol¬ 
lars, while dollars were spent frequently with no prize. Often, money much 
needed for family support was spent tlius. One poor widow, with three boys 
under 21 at work, and scarcely a living when the whole of their wage was 
turned over, would see her boys spending several dollars every month on the 
raffle, and had no recourse. Worst of all, the young men of the town were 
acquiring a taste for gambling. Gambling In secret permitted; even openly in 

barber shop. , .... „ 

Rev. Forde had demanded that I should make no mention of this store raffle, 
because to do so would reflect against the company. Rev. Gaddis, however, 
demanded successfully that It, together with the foremen’s raffling, be stopped. 

The people of Sunrise are very much dissatisfied with their relation to the 
company store. They allege many grievances. One man, a railroad employee. 
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tell& me that he has been reported by the store managers to the railway 
offices in Denver three times, the last time some two years ago, for discipline, 
because he prefers to purchase elsewhere The railroad official, however, who 
told him that he had been reported, .told him also that his wages were his 
own and that he had a right to spend them wherever he pleased. 

Many of the non-English speaking employees feel that they are compelled 
to trade at the company store, under penalty of losing their places. And even 
among the American-born citizens there are many who so much fear the 
store’s power that they order goods from outside In secret, through friends 
living in the country, and never let It be known except among those who will 
not give them away. I and wife have at times ordered for others who were 
afraid to order under their own names. Just what the coercion amounts to I 
can not say. It is known that the store manager, who has also been postmaster 
until this month. Inspects all money orders and keeps track of where they go. 
This In spite of the fact that all are written by the assistant postmistress. Yet, 
of late years, one of the Guern-sey stores has been imrmltted to send Its wagon 
to Sunrise, where it has built up a very considerable trade. I myself can not help 
feeling that the fear of being reported far outruns the Injury It Involves. 
Unquestionably, such fear serves to hold some trade for the store which would 
be transferred otherwise to some other trading point. But I am convinced 
that the store loses a greater amount of trade through the ill will the fear 
engenders than anything it gains. I have never been able to understand why 
the company does not tell Its employees plainly that they are welcome to trade 
where they like, and get their trade through good will and on the merits of 
the goods sold. 

I will say In mentioning the company's store. It Is also a place where money 
is deposited by men working there. I wanted to get some money, borrow some 
money from a young fellow here a while back and he said, “ I have got the 
money deposited In the store, but if I go down there they will ask me ques¬ 
tions, want to know where It Is going.” He says, “They always question us 
exactly to know what we are doing with the money.” And he said that he was 
afraid to do that, and he went and got the money from another source and 
brought it to me, and never let It be known. He said that one of the young 
boys had a deposit In the postal savings bank, and he wanted to use $50, and 
he had to wait six days before he could get it to use It out of the postal savings 
bank. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the fault of the Government, then? 

Dr. McCobkle. But the store manager Is postmaster. There Is no show of 
getting it out while he Is postmaster. 

Prices charged in the company store are not uniform, even on the same day. 
Flour, for instance, was reported as sold to different persons on the same day 
at $2.76, $2.85, and $3, so a clerk claims. I myself last winter purchased a 
box of the best apples in stock at $1.75, and was very much surprised when a 
non-English speaking family reported to have paid $2.75 for a box at the 
same time. Just a dollar’s difference in the boxes. 

People whose word I find It very hard to doubt allege short weight, and even 
In some cases false entry. Though everyone, I think, believes the man who is 
bookkeeper keeps his books honestly and well. In the store, as elsewhere, 
the difficulty seems to He in a system which tempts the heads of each department 
to be dishonest. These men have to get a part of their salary In the form of a 
commission on the profits of their department. 

That rule Is probably responsible for the Irregularities. I had one man, a 
member of my church, an old man that is not there now, that was very Indig¬ 
nant, who told me several dollars were put on a foreigner’s bill that he did 
not owe, and he said that he had tried to have it taken off and could not, be¬ 
cause, as he expressed It, they want everything a fellow gets, and If he doesn’t 
trade It out, they take It anyhow. I don’t know Just what his experience had 
been; he had been working In the company store at the head of one of the 
departments, and he felt very strongly that the people were being wronged. 
I don’t know the merits of the case of why they made that man pay that money, 
for he said the fellow did not owe It, but they made him pay it. 

Other things at Sunrise caused unpleasant feelings. For Instance, sidewalks 
so muddy, frequently, that rubbers and overshoes are pulled off In trying to 
wade It, yet the company sends good cinders to the dump heap. It is claimed. 
Were It not the climate Is so dry that the streets are seldom muddy this 
grievance would be far more serious. 
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One Instance that has been charged that is very serious If true, there was a 
man that had taken a homestead near the village of Sunrise, a man that had 
had trouble with his employer for quite a while, and It was reported to me 
by a person who said one of the company foremen alleged that this fellow was 
discharged because he would not turn over a part of his homestead to the 
company at Its own price. He had his homestead there, and It seems that 
this homestead, or part of It, offered an opening for some other company to 
get In and mine property that was owned by some outside Interest, independent 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron'Co., and the company wanted this man just to 
relinquish his homestead holdings, or a portion of It, to them, so that they 
could cut out the possibility of somebody else coming In. When he would not 
grant that to them they simply discharged him. That Is the report that Is 
current in Sunrise, and I got it fairly straight. I hope It Is not true, but I 
know he was discharged. He came to work one morning, and they told him 
they didn’t want him, and I know they wantetl his homestead and could not 
get It, or part of it and could not get It. That occurred Just a few months 
ago, last fall I believe It was. 

There is a feeling in Sunrise, 1 am glad to say, that things are growing 
better In almost every respect. With the help of Rev. Gaddis I succeeded In 
getting the company to install a motion-picture machine. That was Installed 
In July, 1914. A five-reel program Is now given on Saturday night and another 
on Monday night; and the admission, 5 cents, is barely enough to cover the 
company’s expenses In supplying the films, electricity, etc. 

We run the machine and pictures In the church building. Rev. Gaddis also 
aided my wife In getting a kindergarten established last January, and this has 
since been made a part of the public-school system for the coming year. I 
have brought with me a request for a new hall for Sunrise, signed by the dif¬ 
ferent lodges in Sunrise, ofliclally. This was prepared last January, under 
the direction of Rev. Gaddis. The people of Sunrise are hoping that the 
company will bare sufficiently for their need for a hall to provide It, even 
though Rev. Gaddis Is no longer with the company to plead for their welfare. 

I have the petition here, but will not read if unless necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. I just want to ask you a question or two and then Com¬ 
missioner Welnstock, I believe, has some questions. 

Did your wife write a letter to Mr. Starr J. Murphy In October, 1914, calling 
attention to this matter that you detailed here about the doctor, and also abuses 
by certain foremen there? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have a carbon copy of that letter made at the same time 
the letter was written, and if you will permit I will read the letter. It was 
written August 31, 1914. It went to Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, home mission 
secretary of the Congregational Church, who travels throughout the country 
and who frequently stops at the home of Mr. John Gilmore, In Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. John Gilmore Is a personal friend of Mr. Murphy. When Mr. Gilmore 
heard of some of the things we had told Miss Wooduerry, he says, “ My friend, 
Starr J. Murphy, won’t let those things go on, I am sure. You send and get 
a definite statement, and I will give It to Mr. Murphy, and I will see If we 
can not get something done. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Read It. 

Dr. McCobkle [reading]: 

“ Mv Dear Miss Woouberry : There Is an hour ahead of me In which I am 
likely to have no Interruption. So I shall try to get this letter written- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That Is being written by your wife to 
Miss Woodberry for transmission? 

Dr. McCorkle. To Mr. Murphy, through Mr. Gilmore to Mr. Murphy, as a 
response to the request from Mr. Gilmore that something definite be put before 
Mr. Murphy In order that he might act. 

“This camp Is very prettily situated. I am sending some summer views as 
you requested. (One of the Japanese boys wants to become a photographer, and 
this Is his practice work.) 

“ I wish the Individual houses were a little clearer, so you could easily under¬ 
stand what I am going to write to you. The houses In picture 1 are of a uniform 
plan and construction, and are occupied by English-speaking tenants. Some of 
the buildings (their location Is Indicated by a circle drawn In picture 2) are 
built on a different plan. Foreigners occupy them. 

“ The company charges the same price per room in all cases. In order that 
you may understand more fully what a different return different persons 
get for.the same money I will describe further. Houses for the Engllsh-speak- 
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Ing people, such as fou have seen In picture 1, are weatherboarded outside and 
fairly comfortable, with the exception of cold floors. They are well plastered 
inside, and are kept painted inside as well as outside. The company gives 
free repairs for the houses of English-speaking tenants every two years, and 
furnishes paint free to them at apy time that they wish to paint for themselves. 

“ Many of the foreigners are treated quite differently. No repairing or paint¬ 
ing Is done for them free. One who wants repairs or painting must himself 
pay for the materials and for the time of the workmen; and for such material a 
very high retail price Is charged. Some of the'buildings for the foreigners 
are not weatherboarded outside, but are constructed of boards stood vertically, 
with narrow strips nailed over the cracks to keep out the weather. And Inside 
the walls are are made of paper board instead of plaster. 

“ I have been In a house that has not hud a stroke of repairing put on by the 
company for eight years. Last winter, when the door was groken and snow was 
coming in, the men hud to shift for themselves in getting it fixed. Repairs 
were promised, but tlicy never showed up. Yet these people pay exactly the 
same rent as do the more favored tenants.” 

Chairman Walsh. Say—on account of the fact that we have to hasten a 
little, on account of waiting witnesses. It has been suggested here, I think 
rather wisely by the commission, that you epitomize. Just tell us the substance 
of what that letter contained which your wife wrote to this lady. 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, she speaks of some people having water in the 
houses- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, docs she set forth that tliere was discrimination? 

Dr. McCobkle. Discrimination. 

Chairman Walsh. Exhibited toward these workmen to the detriment of the 
foreigners? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I gather that—did she set forth to Mr. Murphy about 
the alleged practices of this physician? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she set forth about tlie allegetl mistreatment and 
alleged unjust treatment of the foremen to employees? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did it in detail? I notice there are four or five 
pages? 

I)r. McCobkle. Yes; and mentioned, too, the condition In the schoolhouse— 
that they neerled a better schoolhouse. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she .say anything al)out the efforts to exercl.se any 
Influence over you as a minister, or any Interference In religion? 

Dr. McCobkle. Slie did not mention that, I believe, at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have I covered all the things that she did mention? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think you have covered practically the whole thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell me now, did you receive any reply to that? 

Dr. McCobkle. No reply whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what became of the letter, Mr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have no idea- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Now, I would like to read you a letter- 

Dr. McCobkle (interrupting). Except I saw some printed letters showing 
Mr. Murphy had received It; and I got word from Mr. Gilmore that It had 
gone to Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh.- That he had given it to Mr. Murphy? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

(The unread portion of said letter was ns follows;) 

“ English-speaking tenants ore complaining of leaser discriminations among 
themselves. Some time ago each tenant who wished was permitted to buy 
and Install a kitchen sink and put a faucet In for running water. (Some of 
the higher-salaried ofllcials even have bathtubs.) But this privilege to put 
In a faucet and sink Is no longer allowed. Many women have to carry all 
the water they use from a hydrant outside, hydrants being allowed outside, 
one to every four houses. Since all the village lies on sloping lands, this 
means much carrying up and down hill. 

“The company has built, in the English-speaking part of town, a privy for 
each house. But among some of the foreigners it has built only one privy for 
10 houses. This is not so bad now that some of the houses are not occu¬ 
pied. (On account of the Colorado coal strike fewer men are now employed 
than at any time since the village was built up.) But It was very bad when 



the mtae was working full time, and every house had four to eight occupants 
or even more. Since there have never been any more privies In that part of 
the village you can imagine the unwholesome conditions under which the men 
were forced to live. _ , ^ 

“ I will say, however, for Supt. Weed and his assistant, Mr. Tucker, that 
they are considerate in directing the men at their work. The men appreciate 

**'‘^'Most of the men here work 10 hours per day, 6 days per week. Their 
wages range from $1.10 per day .to a little over $3 per day. In other metal 
mines of the West It Is largely true that the men work 8 hours per day and 
get from $2 to $5 per day. 

“ I can think of 6 to 10 men In the camp who work from 11 to 13 hours 
I)er day, 7 days a week regularly. Until work was cut down 3 months ago 
many men had to work on Sundays, and several now work a part of every 
Sunday. There Is one man who, up to July 4, 1914, had not had a Sunday or 
a holiday off for 5 years. Frequently during that time he worked 36 hours at 
a stretch, except for meals. He got to take the last fourth only by exchang¬ 
ing work with the night man; he paid for the holiday by doing 22 consecutive 
hours of work. 

“Unreasonably long hours of work do anything but create,a cordial feeling 
for the company. Tet we are told that this camp, with perhaps one exception. 
Is the best that the company has. 

“ Since we began our work here some changes for the better have been 
made. I told you, did I not, that Mr. Gaddis had the raffle removed from the 
company store? 

“ The schoolhouse has been somewhat remodeled this summer. Another 
room has been made by dividing an old one, .uid more windows have been 
added. Last winter the lirst and second grades met In a small, one-room 
building. All the other grades met In two poorly lighted rooms of a different 
building, in the sha<low of a big hill. Sometimes classes had to close at a 
few minutes after 3 o’clock for want of light. There was almost nothing In 
the way of equipment. Boys and girls here are much behind children of the 
same age elsewhere. After we saw the school facilities we understood why. 

“ An additional teacher Is to be put in this winter, I am glad to say. Last 
winter there were 40 children in the primary teacher’s one room. Some play¬ 


ground apparatus is also to be added to the school equipment. 

“ Mr. Gaddis got motion plctui-es for us tlie 1st of last .July. We now have 
pictures two nights a week. Prior to this no recreation had been provlde<l, 
although the camp had been running 10 or 12 years. There Is a hall which 
can be rented for lodge meetings, weddings, and dances. There is the church 
building, with auditorium and one small anteroom. The company has made 
no other provision for community life whatever. 

“ The company owns everything, and the townspeople are allowed no liberty 
In providing anything for themselves. For Instance; when Mr. Bowers, of 
Denver, wanted the church built ns it is, where It Is, his wish was final. life 
here Is very dull for those who do not have homes of their own. During much 
of the year the saloons at Hartvllle, 1 mile distant, offer the .sole place for 
friendly, informal visiting, the only escape from solitude in ill-furnished rooms. 
A need for some decent place for men to gather of evenings lias long been felt 
by many of the people here, and found expression some time before our arrival; 
that Is, there were a large number who put their names to a respectful petition 
or request for such a building. The petition was completely Ignored, they tell 
us, no answer whatever being returneil. 

“ Permitted to own nothing, pcrmitteil to confer about nothing, the people 
have grown to feel that the company cares very little about them or their 
wishes. 

“A year or so ago men had to pay $35 and $50 to get some of the most dan¬ 
gerous Jobs i they even had to pay for promotions. It grew so burdensome that 
some of the foreigners made a fuss about it Those who reported It were dis¬ 
charged. But the shake-up has resulted In a stop being put to the worst of it 

“ However, there were other forms of graft that continued to flourish. 

“ There Is one foreman, F. W. Knable, whom we found running a little busi¬ 
ness of his own. An American of good standing first told us what he was do¬ 
ing ; now the men who work under him are verifying it. However, they do not 
wish us to make their names public, thus causing them to be discharged. 

“ Four months ago this foreman forced the men working under him to buy 
raffle tickets on a watch worth probably $12, perhaps less. Since he sold more 
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tban $60 of the tickets, he had a clear gain of about $40. Nor was this aili 
unusual proceeding on his part. He was known as chief among those who ran 
raffles; and raffles had been running about twice a month; that Is, every pay 
day. 

“ Men who wanted to keep their Jobs felt that they must buy his raffle tickets. 
Those who did not buy were liable to be discharged on the least of pretexts. 
Those who bought heavily were rewarded by freedom to loaf on their jobs. 

“ When Mr. Gaddis was here In the latter part of May we protested emphat¬ 
ically In behalf of the men. Since then he has not sold any more raffle tickets. 
In so far as we have heard. We do not know how soon he may begin It again, 
but hope It has ceased permanently. 

"Another scheme he works, which causes much ill feeling among the men, Is 
Insurance. He Is agent for the Continental Casualty Co., of Chicago, and also 
treasurer of division 0016 of this company. Every man who works under, Mr. 
Knable must become Insured In his company. If one does not, either he Is dis¬ 
charged or he Is forced to work at the lowest wage In that department, no 
matter what his merits may be. Most of the foreigners belong to mutual-benefit 
societies of their own, so this compulsory insurance means actual hardship for 
them. 

“ Several of the.other foremen are agents of other companies, but no one else 
seems to abuse the business so much as Mr. Knable. 

“ When It comes to graft, however, the company doctor Is chief. An Amer¬ 
ican woman who has been here several years has described him as ‘ the most 
brazen grafter of them all.’ 

“Every man working for the company pays a dollar a month for medical 
treatment. This money Is taken out of every man's check. Out of this money 
the doctor gets $100. He also gets house rent, from this source or some other. 

(Houses such as his are rented by the company at $22 per month.) 

“Anyone who gets hurt In the mine the doctor treats free of charge. But 
suppose a man has never been hurt in the mine, but has paid his dollar regu¬ 
larly, If some day he happens to break a leg while not at work or gets hurt In 
some other way, he must. In most cases, pay the doctor a fee to get treatment. 
And the doctor gets his money from the man’s check, regardless of the patient’s 
financial circumstances. 

“ The doctor’s u.sual price for .setting broken limbs is $25—$15 for setting and 
$10 for one subsequent visit. I know of two such cases; also of two Instances 
where he has charged $15 for lancing a boil or for performing a similar opera¬ 
tion. 

“ He charges $25 for ordinary confinement and $50 for any confinement case 
where he uses Instruments. And he charges whether he attends or not. Three 
reliable Americans tell us of one man who was discharged from the camp 
because he refused to pay a fee to Dr. Poster, the company doctor. He had 
been obliged on account of Dr. Foster’s absence to call In another physician. 
Some say that Dr. Foster’s bill w'as $10, others .say that It was .$30. 

“ In one case Dr. Poster arrived at a house several hours after the child 
was born. Twice afterwards he walked a few rods to the house for simple 
visits. But at the end of the month he stopped the man’s check and took out 
$25. There had been short work In the mine that month for the woman’s 
husband. When the $25 was taken from the check In addition to house rent 
just $5 was left to buy coal, food, and other things necessary for a living. 

“ The C. P. & I. Co. runs a ho.spltal in I’uehio for the benefit of Its employees. 
No one may go there, however, unless sent by the camp physician. And this 
camp physician choo.ses to be bribed for such service. I have talked with men 
In this camp who have paid him certain sums of money to get their friends 
sent to the hospital. 

“ Some years ago the Italians sent In a petition to the company against this 
doctor. Either because Dr. Poster is a stockholder In the company or because 
he Is closely related to the head surgeon of the company (perhaps for both 
reasons) the petition has not been heard from, except that the Italians are 
now the special objects of the doctor’s wrath. 

“ Dr. Poster Is so sure of his position and of his salary that he has become 
careless. One man, whose foot had been crushed, waited 20 days for attend¬ 
ance. When his foot began to gangrene, the doctor came around. But the 
man Is now lame. The friends of another man are sure he died needlessly. 
The doctor would promise to come at 8 o’clock In the morning, would be hin¬ 
dered by such serious business as playing tennis, and appear at 4 o’clock In 
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the afternoon. The doctors at Pueblo told the sick man’s friend that If he had 
been sent to the hospital three days earlier he cauld have been saved. 

" Dr. Poster makes a practice of being out of almost every kind of medicine, 
and of charging extremely high prices for such as he has. One man, who has 
been paying a dollar a month for eight years, and who in all that time has 
never received any free treatment, was charged .W cents for four headache 
pills. 

“ Both Americans and foreigners have told us tliat they are afraid to say 
anything against this doctor for fear he will take revenge. 

“ I think I have told you enough to Indicate the kind of abuses that pro¬ 
voke most resentment among the people here. 

“ It Is Interesting to note that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Is going to light 
the Colorado State campaign under the caption of “ Law and order.” Why 
‘does the company not send some one to find out what Is going on In their own 
camps? I have given you well-established facts, which any careful Investigator 
could have discovered as easily us we. It Is within the company’s power not 
only to find out, but to correct abuses. 

“We have heard remarks coming from two offlclai sources here, charging 
that the company owns and operates the railroad in violation of law, and that 
In the mine many of the State laws in regard to mining are violated. There 
are also charges of Interference with voters. We have not Investigated these 
charges. Would it not be well for the company to clear Itself before claiming 
to stand for law and order? 

“ Yours, as ever,” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will read you a letter dated October 31, 1914, that 
this commission required Mr. Welborn, the president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. to produce [reading]; 

“ [The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn. president.] 

“ October 31, 1914.” 

That was August 31, I believe that yon said, 1914? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (reading): 

“ My Dear Mr. Murphy : I have yours of the 29th instant regarding charges 
made against certain of our employees at Sunrise, Wyo., by a lady living at 
lliat iilace. The name of the person signed to the paper which you sent me Is the 
same as that of the minister at Sunrise, and I assume that she is the minister’s 
wife.” 

That was correct? 

Dr. McCorkm. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (reading): 

“At the time of the Ludlow affair the minister was very outspoken In his 
criticism of the coal companies, but .seemed to regret his action«when Informed 
of the facts concerning that disturbance.” 

Is that correct? 

Dr. McCorkle. I don’t think I regretted it. I regretted that the company 
should misunderstand what I had said, and shouhl state that I had asked for 
an Indiscriminate slaughter of people. I said nothing of that kind nor urged 
that anything should he done, except through legal acts, punishing men for 
treason. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that was the sermon you have already given? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. This letter goes on as follows: 

“ He has socialistic tendencies, however, and I have been informed that his 
wife is a Greek, yet they may be both perfectly honest, and It Is possible the 
charges made by the lady are true. At the same time It is rather hard to 
understand that such practices as the doctor is charged with could have been 
Indulged in without our hearing complaints from other quarters, unless the 
mine superintendent and others In authority are In the conspiracy with him. 

“The matter Is of such grave Importance that I will have it investigated 
thoroughly at once, and, of course, will advise you of the results.” 

Now, has that Investigation been had? 

Dr. McCorkle. No hearing has been given to the people who make the alle¬ 
gations. I will say that Mr. Gaddis came In the first part of November and 
said the company was going to take the matter up, and he wanted to know 
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If the people would testify, and they promised to testify to us; and said If 
the company would give them this guarantee that because of testifying that It 
would not cause their discharge, or they would not discriminate against them, 
let some impartial man come that they could depend upon not disclosing their 
names, they would come before him; and nothing was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that some time you were Informed there 
was a disposition on tlie part of the company to have you removed. Now, 
when was that, with reference to this complaint made by your wife? 

Dr. McCorkle. It was prior to that complaint But I had a letter from Mr. 
Gaddis, along in the summer, mentioning the company, and saying that the 
company had brought pressure upon Mr. Forde to have me removed. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you and did you challenge the authority of this com¬ 
pany to interfere with your ministry out there? 

Dr. McCorkle. I said if they wanted to put me out they would have to evict* 
me. I knew tliey could do that, but would not like to, because they would not 
want the publicity. 

Chairman Walsh. To evict you from your home and this church? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read further from this letter of Mr. Welborn’s 


[reading]: 

“ We have thought some of changing the minister at Sunri.se, but have 
refrained from taking a course that would be unfair to him, or would Indicate 
a prejudice against him hecause of wliat may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the I.udlow outbreak. 

“ The charges against the doctor rather ovei’stmdow those made against the 
foreman referred to. yet I shall investigate the latter quite as thorougldy as 
the former, and if I lind that the charges against the foremen are correct, I 
shall not only put a stop to the practices, but dispense with the services of the 
men who have been guilty. 


Tours, very truly. 


“J. F. Welborn.” 


Dr. McCorkle. I will say that I think the offenses have had a stop put to 
tliem. There has been no inquiry of the i>eople who have l)een wrongerl to 
get their testimony; but the men who wore guilty, of course, were not removed. 
1 have no disposition to want to be vindictive against the men, to force them to 
be removed, but I think the company should remove the very thing that caused 
the trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the taking of money out of the pay checks? 

Dr. McCorkle. Giving them access to the pay checks., 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to this corresi)ondence you liad thi'ough your 
wife and this lady and Mr. Gilmore and Mi-. Murphy—was Mr. Gilmore con¬ 
nected with this company in any way? 

Dr. McCorkle. I don’t know; but I think no. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, after that, then, the net result might be said to 
have been that the complaints in regard to this doctor discontinued, did they? 

Dr. McCorkij:. I have heard none since that time. 

Chairman W.alsh. You have heard none since? 

Dr. McCorkle. Excepting this; There are complidnts tliat he .speaks to them 
very harshly. The foreign people are afraid of him, because of ids harsh 
speaking, and, as they say, they don’t think they are getting the treatment 
I hey ought to get. I can not say whether that is his fault or whether it is not 

Chairman Walsh. Now it might be fair to say as a result of this, that con¬ 
ditions have been Improved? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think so; and what is more, when I was getting ready 
to come here a number of people told me that they felt conditions had been 
greatly improverl, and, as some of them put it, they were mighty glad some¬ 
body was going to have a chance to come back here and tell how conditions 
actually were. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that Mr. Weiborn assumed the authority 
to change ministers at your charge? He says, “We have thought some of 
changing ministers.” 

Dr. McCorkle. I never knew it, until I read the quotation from that letter 
publish^ in the paper. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are not leaving your charge? Yon expect to 
stay? 
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Ite. McOobkie. Well, I don’t know whether I should say “expect.” We 
expect things we are certain of. But after that letter I got warning me that 
further criticism of the company was likely to cause me to lose my position, 

I do not know who Is going to come out ahead, but I am going to stay until 
they find out they are able to get me out. 

Chairman Wai-sh. You are not going unless you are evicted by process of 
law? 

Dr. McOorkle. That Is It. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless your own church authority- 

Dr. McCoekle. Unless the chm-ch authority or the people there want to 
change, or unless the company comes and throws me out of the house. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask you some 

**”oommlssloner Weinstock. Let me ask you, Mr. McCorkle, by whom Is your 

church supported? , u 

Dr. McCoekle. My church is supported, one-half by the board of home 
missions—half of my salary has been coming from the board of home mis¬ 
sions of New York City, of the Pre.sbyterlan Church; the other half from con¬ 
tributions of the people. The people, however, subscribed so much this year 
that we reduced the application for aid $,') a month, and they give $5 a mouth 
more than half of my salary—the congregation does. I get .$1,200 a year. 

Commissioner Wf.tnstock. And $6(K) is paid by the board of home missions? 

Dr. McCoekle. Last year $600 was paid by the board of home missions. 
This coming year, $.'540 will be paid by the board of home missions. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. How large a congregation have you? 

Dr. McCoekle. Well, they count everybody who contributes to the church 
ns a member of the congregation, in the annual voting. They have 35 members, 
though, of the church properly speaking. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the company does not contribute anything 
to the support of your church? 

Dr. McCoekle. The only thing that Is contribute<l Is $2.50 from the com¬ 
pany store. The company store gives $2.i50 to the trustees every month. I 

was well, I got very angry along in the summer. I got a letter from a 

brother minister who wrote me to keep (piiet, saying that the company would 
probably give me my house rent and fuel free pretty soon; and I thought It 
was an offer from the company, and I sent back some pretty warm remarks. 
Hut I came to find out, according to bis statement, that no suggestion of that 
kind had come from any company official, so I do not blame that upon the 
company now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, does the company own the church building 

"^"orf^^M^ORKLE. It owns everything, the church building, the grounds, the 
hall, the homes, the roads- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Does the company exact a rental 
for the use of the church from the congregation? 

Dr. McCoekle. It exacts—it has a contract calling for, ns I mentioned In my 
report, 6.per cent intere.st on the price of the building. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In lieu of rent? 

Dr McCoekle. That Is practically a rental contract, because they are not 
allowed ownership. That Is $180 a year, and that has not been paid, as I 
mentioned. ^ ^ u « 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you pay rent for your home? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To the company? 

Dr. McCoekle. To the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What rent do you pay? 

Dr. McCoekle. The same as the other men—$10.50 a month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a house have you? „ „ 

Dr. McCoekle. I have a four-room house, the same as the other English- 

speaking people. „ a 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a family have you? 

Dr. McCoekle. Just myself and wife. I was married only a little over a 

CJomzulssioQer Weinstock. How many miners are there In Sunrise? 
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Dr. McCobkli. Well, some of the company men told me Just before more 
men were put on at work that there were a little over 250 on the pay roll. 1 
suppose about 300 are on the pay roll now—and perhaps a few over 

Comissioner Wbinstock. What proportion of those are foreigners, and what 
proportion are English-speaking people? 

Dr. McCJobklb. Well, a large majority are foreign people, though a number 
of foreign-born people are Cornlshmen from England, and they live with the 
English-speaking people, and there are really no lines of distinction between 
them and the American-born people. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Well, I take It the body of the foreigners who 
do not speak English are Catholics, are they not? 

Dr. McCobkle. About two-thirds of the community, I should say, are non- 
English speaking. They do speak English, but I say they come from non- 
English-speaking countries. Most of them speak English now. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. What Is the proportion of those who are members 
of your church, and what Is the proportion who are members of the Catholic 
Church? 

Dr. McCobkle. There are none of them members of my church. Virtually 
all of them are members of the Greek and Koiuan Catholic Churches; but 
several of them are contributors to the trustees of my church, and are counted 
as members of the congregation. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. I see. So, Just in what way would you come into 
personal touch with the Greeks and Italians? 

Dr. McCobkle. I go to their homes and visit them in a friendly way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just as a pa.stor would? 

Dr. McCobkle. Just as a pastor would. I tell them plainly that I don't 
want to get them to leave their church. I think it is a very foolish thing to 
try to get the people in the Catholic Church to come over and be poor Prot¬ 
estants, or In the Greek Catholic Church to come over; but I like to be ac¬ 
quainted with them, and do everything I can to help them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you do not preach to them In any way ex¬ 
cept as they voluntarily come to your church? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes; that Is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, what does Mr. Bowers mean when he said 
you should keep the Greeks and Italians dowm? 

Dr. McCobkle. It was not Mr. Bowers, but the company physician, who said 
I should help them keep the Greeks and Italians down. Why that was men¬ 
tioned—as I mentioned in my report, 1 made a visit to an Italian, who had 
been Injured, and suggested that they get a nurse; and when five of the Italian 
men, men of famlUes, mostly substantial men, came to, me and asked that I 
telephone for a nurse, I thought nothing of going and phoning down to Chey¬ 
enne and getting a nurse for them. And he said that was stirring them up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, would you hold the company re- 
siionsible for his sentiments and strictures? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think, undoubtedly, everybody in Sunrise understands that 
he Is more powerful than the superintendent; that he can take money out of 
pay cheeks against the suiierlntendent’s orders. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, has he power to dictate the policy of the 
company? 

Dr. McCobkle. In how far- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Outside of medical matters? 

Dr. McCobkle. He Is able to dictate the policy of the company In regard to 
dnanclal matters, and In regard to where getting his pay is concerned; and 
people are not able to tell how much further he dictates the policy of the com¬ 
pany; but I,believe he does. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That he is the dominating power? 

Dr. McCobkle. That he Is the dominating power of the company In Sunrise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That he exercises more power than the superin¬ 
tendent does? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think undoubtedly he does. I think the company owes It 
to Its superintendent at Sunrise—that It Is due to his general kindness and 
consideration for the men that there was no strike at Sunrise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the men at Sunrlsa organized? 

Dr. McCobkle. The men In the railroad work are organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the miners organized? 

Dr. McCobkle. It is a closed shop against union miners. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. How do the wages, so far as you know, compare 
In that mine with wages In other mines In Wyoming? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, they are decidedly less than the wages of the metal 
miners throughout the West. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us the percentage—any estimate? 

Dr. McCoskle. My estimate Is that they are about two-thirds less. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About two-thirds? 

Mr. McCorkle. Tes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what Is the average wage of the miner in 
Wyoming, outside of this company? 

Dr. McCobkle. Do you mean coal miners? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coal miners. 

Dr. McCobkle. These are Iron miners. I have reference now to metal 
mining. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take the metal miners in Wyoming, so far as you 
know. 

Dr. McCobkle. So Car as I know, there are almost no metal mines in Wyo¬ 
ming; but in Colorado and Arizona and Montana, I sliould say the wages are 
about $3.50 to $4 a day for the kind of work you would get at Sunrise for say, 
for $2.65. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that in reference to figures, it is about one- 
third less? 

Dr. McCobkle. That Is what I said; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. tVere you present yesterday when- 

Dr. McCobkij:. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And heard the testimony of Mr. 
Gaddis? 

Dr. McCobkle. Tes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard me quote from Dr. Goodnow? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Conmilssioiier Weinstock. You are familiar with Dr. Goodnow’s attitude In 
the matter of strikes? 

Dr. Mc(3oeki.e. Not very familiar; no, sir; I am not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien let me read it, to refresh your memory—a 
question put to the doctor when lie was on tlie witness stand. Dr. Goodnow, 
as you know, is president of the Johns Hopkins Dniversity. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading) ; 

“ Question. Taking a concrete case, Doctor, taking tlie case for example, of the 
Colorado situation, and analyzing it, let us see what your counsel in the matter 
would lead to. Tlie goverma' ordered out tlie militia in connection with some 
coal strike that took place in Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony there 
as to the cause and effect. The national guardsmen maintain tliat they fought 
in self-defense, that they were first attacked by tlie strikers. The strikers deny 
that, and claim that the Initiative was taken on the part of the national 
guardsmen, wliich led to riot. Let us ussumo for the purpose of our illustration, 
and for the purpose of our analysis, that the workers are correct in their state¬ 
ment, and that the militia did take the initiative, and did abuse their power, 
and did harass and fire ution Innocent peojile. Your advice and counsel under 
those circumstances to the worker is, take tlie result? Yield for the time being, 
do not attempt to take the short cut and get Immediate redress, but recognize 
the existing authorities and abide by their demand? Let your remedy come 
by use of the ballot; see to It that the commander in ciiief that is responsible 
for this Is either recalled under your recall law or is condemned by public 
sentiment and not reelecteil? Do I follow you? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; it seems to me that any other advice is going to lead 
to anarchy. It seems to me that the fundamental proposition you have to start 
with Is that we must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such thing 
legally as right to restrain the constituted authorities. The right of revolution 
or violence or anything of that sort. We must as civilized men adopt that idea 
or else there Is no peace for our Government. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, the short cut to the remedy must 
be condemned? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; as I look at It. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. And that It Is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancied Injuries temporarily than to have chaos prevail? 
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“ Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of the many troubles seems to be the workers 
In the country will never gain anything by any such thing as organized violence. 
The people as a whole condemn It, and they can do^ very ranch better by pre¬ 
senting their case as forcibly as It can be to the courts, where that is possible, 
or to the public as a whole.” 

That question was put to Mr. Gaddis, as you will recall, and this was Mr. 
Gaddis’s reply: 

“ I lived in Cincinnati, or near Cincinnati, at the time of the great riots there. 
The courts of Cincinnati were turning out murderers scot-free almost by the 
dozen. There was one colored man there committed a brutal murder In a livery 
stable, and there was scarcely a shadow of a doubt that he was a murderer; 
and the citizens of Cincinnati went to the music hall in a mass, and that city 
was in the hands of a mob for day.s. I believe that riot did good. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are a believer In riots. Dr. Gaddis? 

“Dr. Gaddis. I am in such Instances; yes, sir. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat Is, you justify rioting? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. I justify clarifying the atmosphere that has become so polluted 
and fetid that a man is asphyxiated In It when he holds his head up,” 

Then there are some Intervening questions, and the testimony continues as 
follows: 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, then, despite the fact that you are 
a clergyman, a Christian clergyman, who stands for peace and for law, and 
for order, you would justify resistance to the constituted authorities if, in the 
judgment of a group or an individual, they felt they were not getting a square 
deal at the hands of the constituted authorities? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. In very rare In.stances I would. Crime Is crime, whether It Is 
committed with the ermine of a judge or a jury, or anybody else—it is crime. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Would you punish siicli crime? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. I would certainly try to get them out of iiower. 

“ Commhssloner Weinstock. Well, if a body of strikers, in their mistaken 
notion of how to get at tlielr rights—ill advised and ill guided and mis¬ 
directed—should take the .short cut and resist the authorities and resort to 
violence, would you punish them for having done .so? 

" Dr. Gaddis. If a body of strikers should do that ? 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

“ Dr. Gaddis. Well, that would depend on all of the circiimstani'es lending up 
to that expression. 

“ Commissioner W'einstock. Well, you are thoroughly familiar with the cir¬ 
cumstances In Colorado, of course. You told us you were there from start to 
finish. Would you punish the strikers who resorted to violence In the State of 
Colorado? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. I would not. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. You would not? 

“Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. You would let them go scot free? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. Well, I am inclined to think I would.” 

Now, here you have the two extremes; you have the attitude of Dr. Good¬ 
now, who believes In law and order, and he tells us that any remedy for Indus¬ 
trial Ills is through the ballot; and here you have the sentiment of Dr. Gaddis, 
whom I think Is equally honest in his opinion, who takes the opposite view and 
justifies resort to violence—in other words, justifies the short cut where men 
feel they are not getting what they are entitled to at the hands of the consti¬ 
tuted authorities. Now, kindly tell us with which of the two gentlemen yon 
agree? 

Dr. McCoIikle. I must answer that question at some length, and I hope you 
will bear with me patiently. 

This world, and the various nations of this world, from the earliest history 
we have, has been struggling, so far as most of the Inhabitants are concerned, 
toward the establishment of law, has been struggling toward the establishment 
of certain principles, a .summary of which is given In the Ten Commandments. 
Law Is an expression of those principles, and the great effort that humanity Is 
engaged In—one of the greatest efforts It Is engaged in is to establish the 
authority of the law and to secure submission to the legally constituted au¬ 
thorities. 

For a long time In the state of savagery a man thought. If he was put up in 
a place of authority, that he was under no law, but was outside of the law. 
After a while they found out It would not work. If you put a man up In the 
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position of a king or judge, and he went raving crazy, you would not keep 
him; yon would not have him as a constituted legal authority. Some of the 
nations left Insane people like that go on In their madness and It worked great 
harm, and they found they would have to change that The idea began to 
dawn on the people that the offlt>er himself Is subject to the law. 

You remember the old story of King Ahab and Naboth’s vineyard; he wanted 
it, and he was King, and the laws of the land did not restrain him. And King 
Ahab, through the work of Jezebel, went over and, Independently of the law, 
took Naboth’s vineyard. And you remember that the prophet said that Ahab 
and his house should be destroyed; and they brought about the destruction of 
the house of Ahab, applying the Idea that even a king ought to be subject to 
the law. 

“ And the King, O Lemuel, shall drink no wine.” ’That is an expression of 
the same idea. If you are in a position of authority you should be subject to 
the law, the principles laid down in the Ten Commandments. 

We have the same thing with respect to the judiciary. I suppose there is no 
country in the world where the judges are respected so much as they are In 
England. You know how Bacon, as great as he was, allowed some one to give 
him gifts In a case he was judging, and how all England condemned Bacon, 
and he felt it grievously; and the judges are respected in England to-day on 
account of that. 

As to the judges in this country, the condition is different. W’e have Judge 
Phlllits in Kansas City going out on a railroad train furnished by the railroad 
whose case he was judging and Judge Grosscup getting rich while he was a 
judge. The judges are not respected as much in this country as they are In 
England, and they do not have the force and authority with the people, because 
the people say, “You, ns judges, are not .subject to the principles and the laws 
like you ought to be.” 

In southeastern Colorado you have the coal companies selecting officials, not 
for the purpose of having those officials submissive to the law, not for the pur¬ 
pose of having those officials give expression to the law or to enforce It, but 
to prevent Its enforcement. In other words, you are putting anarchists in the 
positions of officials; men who do not submit to the law but try to prevent the 
laws from being enforceil; and you have the companies employing bodies of 
armed men and those men being enlisted in the militia. 

You have anarchists in authority, men who recognize no law and no principle, 
l>ut who are there and serving the company wlio is paying them rather than 
enforcing the laws of their State. 

Now, place yourself in that situation; suppose you are a miner down there 
In Colorado. Here are some anarchists over you, and you try to reach them 
through tlie laws of your State, as they did in the case of that effort to recall 
that judge at Trinidad, and they stepimd in and threw you in jail in violation 
of your rights to act under the law. They are merely anarchists and men who 
are subject to the law no more than a crazy man would be. They come to your 
homes with those men, armed with deadly weapons, and they aim a gun at 
your wife. You say, “ My hands are tied; this man represents the legally 
constituted authorities.” These anarchists the company has put In to violate 
the law are legally constituted authorities, hut they are not observing the law; 
they are violating it; they have begun tlie violation of the laxv themselves; and 
you say, “I can not raise my hands to luotect my wife and children; I can not 
do anything to save my home from ruin; 1 am perfectly helpless, because these 
anarchists who have been put here by tlie companies to violate the law have 
got the names officials”; and you sit down and let your family be killed. If 
you did, I do not think you would do what is right. I think you should oppose 
the anarchists who are put In by these companies to violate the laws of the 
country.- I think It Is just as bad for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to under¬ 
take to destroy the lives of the people. In violation of the laws of the country, 
by men called officials, as it was for King Ahab, who was an officer, to destroy 
the life of Naboth In violation of his country’s laws. And I think that any 
minister who has a sense of justice will say that when the law Is being vio¬ 
lated by the men who pretend to be Its exponents, when you have the anarchist 
in the position of an official, and he Is there ready to kill your family, and you 
have no other recourse, then It Is not only your right but your duty to defend 
yourself by force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand from that. Mr. McOorkle, 
that you are In perfect accord with the opinion expressed by Dr. Gaddis? 
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Dr. McCobkix I think I am In perfect accord with the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Qoodnow'when he said we should work for peace. What I Bald in my, 
report was that we should execute these men and kill off those persons working 
against our Government In employing this armed force to create that condition. 

I am In sympathy with Dr. Gaddis’s statement that If you were In Colorado 
where you had anarchists set In positions of authority above you and preventing 
your actions which under the laws of the State were guaranteed to you, you 
had a i)erfect right to stand up against them and defend your family; and If I 
had been there I should have done everything In my power to defend the lives 
of myself and family and those people being oppressed by the anarchists this 
company was hiring. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, yon Indorse the action of the 
strikers: yon think that they were justllled in resisting and resorting to force? 

Dr. McCoekle. I think they certainly were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your reason for thinking so Is that they were 
being robbed of their rights? 

Dr. McCohkie. My reason for thinking so is that anarchists were in the 
positions of officers, and the laws of the State could not be enforced to protect 
them and save their lives from destruction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you think the way pursued by the strikers 
of Colorado, which we will have to call the “ short cut,” is the most effective 
way of bringing about the change In conditions? 

Dr. McCoekle. I think the only cut is most effective. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is the only cut, you say? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes; that Is the only cut. I think, when there can be legal 
action taken, that should be done, but when they come into your homes and 
undertake to destroy the lives of your wife and children, then you have no 
alternative, you have no opportunity to do otherwise. The company officials 
who deliberately put men there to violate the law that created a state of 
anarchy, they were the Instigators of the men who began the violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then If the strikers were justified In resorting 
to violence, as you have said, I suppose all of the citizens of this country who 
find themselves in the same position would be equally justified? 

Dr. McCoekle. It becomes a man’s duty to stand up for the laws of the 
country and their administration against the men who, by violence, are under¬ 
taking to overthrow them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A little while ago you asked me to Imagine my¬ 
self a coal miner living under those conditions and being robbeil of my civil 
and political rights. I have not been a coal miner, but have lived under 
relatively like conditions. If you are at all familiar with the political condi¬ 
tions of the State of California, of which State I happen to be a citizen, you are 
doubtless aware of the fact that for 40 long years we had political anarchy 
In that State. The government of the whole Commonwealth was in the palm 
of the hanil of the railroad companies, and I, In common with the rest of my 
fellows, was robbed of my political rights. This will illustrate It. I remem¬ 
ber on one occasion, living In Sacramento, when coming down to the polls to 
vote one morning overhearing a political boss of that community say to one 
of his henchmen, pointing to a friend of mine: “Say, Bill, there Is one of those 
purity chaps. He thinks he Is going to vote for his candidate, but whether 
he casts his ballot for the Uepubllcan candidate or for the Democratic candi¬ 
date, damn him, he will be voting for my candidate, because I own them 
both.” That was the condition in the State of California for 40 years, and 
we all knew It. 

Dr. McCoekle. Just like Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, from your point of view, you would be 
justified In organizing a vigilante committee and using guns to wipe out the 
political bosses, henchmen, and ward heelers? 

Dr, McCoekle. Did they come Into your house with guns and threaten the 
lives of your people? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No. 

Dr. McCoekle. He could, but he didn’t? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was the case; the railroads absolutely con¬ 
trolled that thing, the judges and the legislature, and no man would even 
think of being elected to the position of dog poundmaster without getting the 
railroad companies to recommend him. 

Dr. McCoekle. I would have done In that case as I did at Sunrise and gone 
to work and got people enough behind me to bring about a change without 
violence. You say they did not come Into your house with guns? 
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CommUgloner WsaNsrocK. No. 

Dr. MoCobklk. If they had done that, they would not have left me anything 
but force. So long as they withhold force, I withhold force. The trouble In 
Colorado was the company was the first to use force and violence. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In Colorado? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are familiar, are you, with the facts In 
Colorado? 

Dr. McCobklk. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you aware of the fact that the strike was 
called—do you remember, Mr. Walsh? I think It was about the 15th of 
September, If I remember right. 

Chairman Walsh. A little over a week after that—September 23. 

Dr. McCobkle. I think It was September 23. 

Commissioner Weinstock. My recollection of the dates la defective, but I 
remember this: That the strike was declared on the 23d, and we have testi¬ 
mony in our record, which I think has not been contradicted, that on the 12tU 
of September, 10 or 11 days before the strike was declared, the coal miners 
went Into the neighboring communities and bought up all the arms and 
ammunition, anticipating there was going to be a scrap and preparing them¬ 
selves for the scrap. 

Dr. McCobkle. They were doing nothing more than the coal companies were 
doing in buying machine guns and ammunition, were they? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting that the coal companies were doing 
that. It takes two to make a scrap, doesn’t It? 

Dr. McCobkle. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you read the testimony In the case care¬ 
fully? 

Dr. McCorkt.e. Before the commission? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; and other commissions. 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; only a part of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you aware of the fact that at least to my 
mind^—I do not know how my fellow commissioners feel In the matter because 
we have not discussed it among ourselves and have reacheil no conclusion—I 
have yet to be convinced that the repre.sentatives of the authorities took the ini¬ 
tiative and were the first to fire on the strikers. 

Dr. McCobkle. I do not think it was the representatives of the authorities, 
liut tlie representatives of the coal companies, more or leas Independently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I think the testimony shows that those who 
took an active part- 

Dr. McCobkle (interrupting). Who was the first man killed? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not remember. 

Dr. McCorkle. Gerald Lippiatt; he was mnrdereil by hireii gunmen In the em¬ 
ploy of the company. Bear in mind, when I said I would not use force until 
they first used force, I did not mean to say I would not keep a gun in the hou.se 
If I knew they are getting guns. 

Commissioner Weinstock. liOt me ask you this question: You are a Christian 
minister, are you not? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said a little while ago that you were earn¬ 
ing $1,200 a year? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not say this to flatter you, but because I 
believe It; I am sure a man with your mentality and character and ahlllty 
could. In some other walk of life, earn more than $1,200 a year, and I take it 
the difference between what you are earning and what you could earn In other 
walks of life Is your contribution to the cause of religion. 

Dr. McCobkle. I want to say that I was offered the superintendency of the 
Neighborhood House at Gary, Ind., paying about $1,300 a year, with the use 
of a house, etc., which amounted to $1,500 or $1,6()0 a year as compared with 
what I am getting now. I could have gotten a $2,000 position with the Gov¬ 
ernment, but I am working for the good of the working iieople. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are working In a cause? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that cause is religion? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, there Is a difference In what Is culled religion. Mr. 
Bowers and I had a controversy about what religion means. I am working for 
the religion of Christ. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I take It you are a Christian clergyman? 

Dr. McCokkij^ Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are preaching Christianity because you 
believe that to be true generally? 

Dr. McCorkij;. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you believe what Jesus taught, that those 
things are the things that human kind ought to do? 

Dr. McCohkle. I certainly do. 

Comnil.ssioner Weinstock. And your aim Is to have your fellow workers to 
follow in the footsteps of it? 

Dr. MCC0RK1.E. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And observe His injunctions; is that right? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe the injunctions that were offered 
liy Jesus are practical Injunctions and should be observed? 

Dr. McCorkle. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do? 

Dr. McCorkij:. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would consider yourself derelict in your 
duty, then, If you vicdated those Injunctions, would you not? 

Dr., McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that you could not he a consistent Christian 
teacher nnle.ss you fidlowed in tlie footsteps of .Tesus and followed out the In¬ 
junctions laid down by the great Master? 

Dr. McCorkle. That is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlicn how do you reconcile your statement that 
you would resort to force under circumstances—under such conditions, with 
this statement of the Master, who said, speaking of the law. “ Whosoever shall 
break one of the least of the Commandments and shall teach men so, shall be 
called the least In the Kingdom of Heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
them .shall be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven ”; and further, “ Resist 
not him that is evil, but when thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn the 
other also”: and furthermore, “A disciple Is not above his teacher nor a 
servant above his master,” 

Dr. McCorkle. It is easy to take a part of what Jesus said and leave the rest 
out. “ Resist not him that is evil,” you say; but how are you going to Interpret 
the act of Jesus in taking the lash and whipping tiie fellows who were changing 
money in the Temple and overturning the seats of those who were selling doves? 

Another thing Jesus tells His disciples is to let him that hath no money sell 
his clonk and buy a sword; you will find that in the Gosiiel of Luke. Now. as I 
look at it, it is this way ; .Tesus was trying to teach His disciples to work for the 
good of mankind. I have no doubt that .Tesus would have used strong measures 
if He could have gotten His disciples to have the right spirit. But you know 
that on the way to Jerusalem, just before He was crucified, the disciples quar- 
reled among themselves as to who should have the biggest place. It does not 
do any good to turn out one body of men and put In another when that Is their 
viewpoint. Jesus was in favor of force when it took force to secure justlcCi 
but He wanted His disciples to seek for pence. 

Half of the quarrels in the world arise from the fact that the first time you 
are hit you ore ready for a scrap. .Tesus said, when your enemies smite you on 
one cheek you should turn the other, but I do not think He meant that you 
should make a windmill of yourself and go around- 

(Witness here interrupted by applause and laughter.) 

Chairman Walsh. Let us have order, plea.se. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, then, that Jesus was self- 
contradictory; that His own utterances can be used against Him; that He 
preached one thing and did another; that when He said you must obey the 
law and respect It that He did not mean It, and when He said you should preach 
nonre.sistance He did not mean It? 

Dr. McCorkle. I do not think .Tesus was self-contradictory; I do not think 
I am self-contradictory In trying to do anything I could. I think I would help 
Mr. Rockefeller or any official of the Coal & Iron Co. if they were suffer¬ 
ing and needed It as quickly ns I would anybody else; but when they are guilty 
of treason and when their action is costing the lives of thousands or millions 
of people and there Is no other way of restraining them, and they provoke vio¬ 
lence that destroys practically every possible relief, then I would say I would 
prosecute them, not because I am angry with them or want to punish them, 
but because I want to protect the lives of the people, because there is no safety. 
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Oommissloner Weinstock. Who would be the executioner? 

Dr. McComob. The men who were In control, power, and authority. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Let me see if I understand you right; you say, 
that if a mining company should practice anarchy and control those things; 
that is, put their own officials into certain places, not with the intention of 
observing the law, but with the intention of violating the law, that wouid be 
a ease of treason in your opinion? 

Dr. McCobkle. I said hiring a private army is treason; the other is treason, 
but not as bad ns hiring a private army. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And those who commit that kind of treason ought 
to be punished? 

Dr. McCorkib. I did not say I thought they ought to be punished; I do not 
think they ought to be punlslie<i. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat would you do? 

Dr. McCoukle. I tlilnk that we can have peace without it going tliat far, 
by trying to get people who want peace and justice to stand together and re¬ 
strain them peaceably and get them to turn their talents in the right direction. 
Tliey have great talents and ability, ami I would not execute tiiem us long 
as peace and safety could be secured without it; but my statement was that 
if their action ends in war, then you luive come to the point wliere you can no 
longer deal with them on peaceable terms. Tiiey know exactly what tiie out¬ 
come of tlieir acts will be; if they plunge tlie cotmtry into war then they must 
be executed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who should execute them? 

Dr. McCokkib. Well, if there ever comes war in tlds country, it would be 
well for the people on the other side to remember that the first struggle will 
he won by tlie workingmen, and then tlielr officers, after a fair trial, should 
execute every one of tliese men before they get to quarreling among tliemselves, 
because as you know, and every sttident of Idstory knows, if tlie workmen get 
control it will not be long before they will quarrel among themselves us to 
who should have the biggest places. And so I say that the first thing and the 
big thing we want to work for is peace without any war and execute no one; 
but if war comes, I am confident that the workingmen will he on top at the 
end of the first struggle, and every man who is guilty of hiring those private 
armies mu.st he executed, for it is treason; so they will have no chance to come 
back after the working people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Evidently I have not been able to make myself 
clear. Let us take this concrete case and assume that what you have said Is 
true. Let us assume thqt some mining company In Colorado did unlawfully 
hire gunmen. 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. And let us assume that those gunmen; that the 
actions of those gunmen did lead to riot, and that it was a treasonable act; 
how would you go about imnlshing those who hail committed the treason, the 
conditions ns they are to-day? 

Dr. McCorkib. With the conditions ns they are to-day, I would put them in 
some sort of a hospital where they would not have a chance to get out again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who would have the power to do that? 

Dr. McCorkle. I would get possession of the State government in Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you get possession of the State gov¬ 
ernment in Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkle. By going down there and working among the people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you do it hy force or edu<-ational methods? 

Dr. McCorkle. By telling the truth. Instead of sending out bulletins like 
Mr. Lee has. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you do that through the ballot or bullet? 

Dr. McCobkle. Through the ballot, every time; I would never use force until 
the other fellow used it first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are starting out, of course, on the theory 
that In this case the force was used first on the side of the operators. 

Dr. McCobkle. It was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your foundation for making that statement 
is what? 

Dr. McCobkle. My foundation for making that statement is their employment 
of these armed—of these so-called detectives—and arming them with deadly 
weapons. It is a very different proposition for me to arm myself to protect 
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my family and for another man, or mei, to hire some stranger who may be ready 
to commit murder—to hire him and put a. deadly weapon In his hands. When 
I have the weapon In my hands I am going to Use judgment and not shoot until 
It Is necessary, but when he has the weapon in his hands he Is going to shoot or 
raise some kind of trouble In order to keep himself In a job. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Summing up, I want to be sure that I get your 
position right. Taking this very case In Colorado, your statement In brief Is as 
follows; There was trouble between the miners and the mine operators. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 'Wbinstock. Relating to wages or working hours or working 
conditions In the closed shop. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. That that difference led to a strike. 

Dr. McCobkij!. It did. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. That the men refused to work under the conditions 
named by the company, and the company refused to meet the conditions named 
by the workers. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And there was a hung jury. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And the men exercised their rights and privilege 
and withdrew from the employment of the company. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And the company then went out and employed 
gunmen. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Exactly. And that these men, either before or 
after the company employed gunmen, went ont and armed themselves. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And It led to a conflict. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. In which blood was slied and lives were lost and 
property ruined. 

Dr. McCobklb. That is It. 

Commls-sioner Wbinstock. And that under tliose circumstances you would 
justify the strikers in having resorted to force. 

Dr. McCobklb. Under the circumstances wlieu tlie other men came as ag¬ 
gressors into their homes in violation of the law, with anarchists holding tho.se 
positions Instead of law-ahlding citizens, tlien I justify force if It was necessary 
to save their families from violence, when that was* the last thing and only 
thing left. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. You not only do that, I take, It, but when you 
say that, I as.sume that you assume that the oiierators took tlie initiative and 
were the aggressors when it came to real action. 

Dr. McCobklb. I believe It. 

Cominlssioner Wbinstock. I further take it that your attitude is tliat when 
the strikers saw that the company were employing gunmen, or strike breakers, 
that they were justifled in going out and providing themselves with arms and 
ammunition. 

Dr. McCobklb. They certainly were. 

Commi.ssioner Wbinstock. They had a right to anticipate that these gunmen 
would use their arms and ammunition against them, armed or unarmed. 

Dr. McCobkij:. That was the very thing that they were buying them for; 
they didn’t want the gunmen to catch them unawares. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. If the Colorado strikers were warranted In doing 
that, I take it that you do not regard them as any specially privileged class. 

Dr. McCobklb. Not at all. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And you would not give them any privilege that 
you would not other groups of men? 

Dr. McCobklb. Not at all. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. You know that there are groups of men that have 
grievances all over the country? 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. The I. W. W.’s tell us that they have them. 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes, sir; I have worked enough to know there are all kinds 
of grievances. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. The Socialists and anarchists have their griev¬ 
ances? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And If they did exactly what the strikers did In 
Colorado, you would have condoned It? 

Dr. McCioEKLE. It they were situated as the strikers were In Colorado, with 
men that were not subject to the law any more than a crazy man is, setting In 
the seat of authority, with men with deadly weapons, men with no principle, 
men that were out for murder standing over them and threatening their lives, 
and the lives of their families, they would be justltled, and you, Mr. Wein¬ 
stock, I would commend, if you defended your family in the same way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the methods pursued by the Colo¬ 
rado strikers in gaining what they believed to be their rights was a method, 
and a more acceptable method, than the people pursued In California In getting 
their right? There was plenty of bloodshed in the liistory of California; if 
you or I as a voter went to the primary election and attempted to assert our 
right, and attempted to cast our ballot as we wanted to have It, and should wait 
until the ballots were counted, we would go away with a broken head. Now, 
we labored under these disabilities; we had political anarchy for 40 years, 
but by doing the very things that you have suggested, by eilucatlon, by agita¬ 
tion, we eliminated the sinners, we eliminated the anarcliy, so that to-day the 
State of California, for example, la the briglitest and truest political democracy. 
Tlie government is in the hands of tlie iieople that operate it wisely and intelli¬ 
gently and economically. You think from your line of reasoning. If I am to 
apply it, tliat the people of California made a mistake, that 10 or 20 or 30 years 
ago they ought to have used the bullet and driven out tlie anarchists? 

Dr. McCoekle. I don't see that your case presents a parallel at all. In the 
first place, a man can take a bump on his head or a few bruises. It is not 
threatening his life or the lives of his family in most cases, but here is anotlier 
thing. You could have gotten enough men together to liave gone to the elec¬ 
tion in a body so that tlie other fellow could not have beaten you probably. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; they had the macldnery. 

Dr. McCokklk And wliat you say there has been going on in Colorado right 
along and has been for years and years, but if they hud come to your home or 
place of business, and every otlier place, and hud threatened your life and the 
lives of your family, then I think you would have had to do something. The 
strikers of Colorado had borne peaceably the violence that you are speaking 
of for years and years, but when it got outside of the matter of election day 
and liad t)ecome a mutter of life and deatli, they defended theiuselves. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourneil until 2 o'clock; you 
will please resume the stand tlien. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o'clock, the commission took an adjournment until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 

AETEllNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McCorkle, please? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The substance of your answers to the questions 
I put this morning, Mr. McCorkle, as I gather it, is that in the case of tlie 
Colorado strikers you justify their resistance and their resorting to violence 
because, in your opinion, it was the last resort? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes, sir 

Commissioner Weinstock. That they had no alternative? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That politically the State was In the hands of 
political anarchists, and that no hope and no reilress could be looked for from 
that channel? Did I understand you right? 

Dr. McCoekle. I was endeavoring, just before we closed, to make it clear 
that the position that was mentioned In California, where you had merely 
violence in your political work, at your elections, and the position In Colorado, 
where there was violence both In your effort to express yourself politically 
and your Industrial work, indicates a different situation, and that Colorado is 
a place where the conditions are extreme, and where violence was justified as 
resistance to men that were anarchists, who were not themselves submitting to 
the law. , „ 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from that you make It a point to Inform 
yourself of conditions there, and followed this struggle as It went along? 

Dr. McCoekle. Yes, sir; in Colorado. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Then being well Informed on the subject, will you 
be good enough to tell us what constitutional method the strikers followed 
before they went the limit of strike and resistance? 

Dr. McCobkle. I would not undertake to present that, because while I am 
assured perfectly In ray own mind, I was not a man In the field, and there 
were men testifying before this commission that must have been acquainted 
with the steps taken. 

Oonimlssloner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not understand you correctly then. 
I had gotten the Impression from what you said a few minutes ago that you 
had Informed yourself and was posted on the conditions there? 

Dr. McCobki-e. I think that I know what the conditions were fairly well, but 
I <lon’t want to give In testimony my understanding of It, when I think there 
are men whom the commission could call who would give It far better than 
I can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know, for example, whether the strikers 
before they struck and before they went the limit, whether they called, for 
example, upon the governor to Investigate the conditions under which they 
were laboring? 

Dr. McCoukik. The governor to Investigate the conditions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir; before they resorted to the extreme 
measure? 

Dr. McCobkee. As I understand, they endeavored to get the operators to 
meet with them, and consider the trouble, and it was impossible to do It. 
Now- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Do you know of anything that they 
did? Pardon me, I thought you had finished. 

Dr. McOokkue. No ; in regard to the governor, it is very little use to try to 
get an officer that docs not want to do what is right to help you to get Justice. 
I know a community In the State of Montana where the Judge and liveryman 
in the town and a State senator and two other men were bunded together and 
committed very serious crimes, and yet nobody could get any redress. In one 
case, where a trial was In progress, and Indisputable evidence arose, the Judge 
turned the Jury loose for three days, and when he called them together again 
conviction was Impossible. This same Judge, a man In my congregation told 
me that he had sat on a Jury under this same Judge, and every day for 21 days 
that he sat on the Jury that the Judge was drunk, and one day he fell out of 
his chair. Conditions In the West make it useless to attempt an appeal to the 
authorities. You have to get different authorities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know, aside from endeavoring to 
come to an understanding with the operators and getting a hearing at the 
hand of the mine operators, you don’t know of any effort that was brought on 
the part of the strikers before they went the limit, to pursue constitutional 
methods? 

Dr. McCobkle. In settling their grievances? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McCobkle, I think I do know a good many cases of that kind. For In¬ 
stance, when Mr. Fitch was out there in Colorado making Investigations about 
three or four years ago, there was an accident happened Just when he ar¬ 
rived there—killing three men. The workingmen wanted the coroner to in¬ 
vestigate, but the coroner said he would not do it. He made no Investigation. 
You appeal to an officer, and you can not get a response. There were some 
men, the State labor commissioners, I believe, I don’t remember their official 
tlties Just exactly now, but they went to these fields and found what the 
conditions were, and finally were shut out, contrary to law, by some of these 
men In the closed camps—the company officials or company superintendents. 
The officers of the law that were with the company would not do anything, 
and the officers of the law opposed to the company were not allowed even to 
come In, as I understand It. 

. Commissioner Weinstock. This accident, that you spoke of happening when 
Mr. Pitch was there, happened three or four years ago? 

Dr ]VIcCoBKU<» Y©Si sir. • 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to confine our discussion, If you don’t 
mind, to this particular strike, and I want to ask yon again whether, of your 
own knowledge, you know of anything that the strikers did along constitutional 
lines to have their wrongs rlghteil before they went the limit? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have heard that they did, and I have papers at home pre¬ 
senting n number of things. I remember them, but not definitely enough to give 
them In testimony now. 



Oommissloner WinnsTocK. Well, you say a number o( them? 

Dr. McC-obkij;. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can’t you remember some of them? 

Dr. McCobklb. I don’t think so. 1 read the list at the time; but I wouldn’t 
undertake to give them. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And yet you said a little wldle ago—^you made 
the statement that you thought these men were justified in doing what they 
did, because they had exhausted every other avenue—and I am sure you 
would not have made sucli a statement without knowing what you were talking 
about. 

Dr. McCobkee. I am sure they exhausted every other avenue. They had a 
perfect right to go on strike, they were committing no offense to go on strike. 
It Is something guaranteed them under the law of the State, and, well, Mr. 
Farr, If you will remember, swore In about 320 men as deputy sheriffs. He 
dill not arm them. I believe he testified before your commission that he sup¬ 
posed the coal company armed them. He testified also that they might have 
been murderers, right from their criminal operations when he put them in, but 
he didn’t know who to put in. He put in, I suppose, the men he was told to. 
He did that long before the strike began. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Jnstlflcation came In resorting to violence and 
resisting the authorities, as you point out, was due to the fact that politically 
the State of Colorado was In a state of anarchy? 

Dr. McCobkle. Just that question again, please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the justification for resorting to violence and 
resisting the authorities was due to the fact, as you pointed out, that they 
could hope for no redress In any other direction, because the State was In a 
state of anarchy? 

Dr. McCokkee. You are mistaken when you say that I said that. I stated 
not only was the State in the hands of political anarchists, men that did not 
obey or submit to the law, but they had gone further, and had hired a private 
army, and were threatening the lives of those people with violence. When 
the State Is merely in the hands of political anarchists, I don’t believe in vio¬ 
lence. I discriminate between your condition In California and In Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, in Colorado, you had the California con¬ 
dition with the plus? 

Dr. McCobkik. With the plus of murders—men from the Mexican revolu- 
lion; everywhere that they could be gathered up, men who were willing to be 
Sold for a price to murder people. They were down there to intimidate tho.so 
people and kill people In their homes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the outlook for the Immediate future politi¬ 
cally was such that there was no hope to be sought for along those lines? 

Dr. McCoukee. No hope at all; as I understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the last State election In 
Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkee. Somewhat. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon know, of course, that Mr. Carlson, who had 
been district attorney in the northern district, in which the strike had been 
going on since 1010, and who stood on a law-and-order plattorin, was elected 
by a majority of 37,000 over Senator Patterson, ex-Uniteil States Senator Pat¬ 
terson, who was a man of rare attainment, high character, and uncommon 
ability, but whose sympathies had been with the strikers? Therefore, Carlson 
was elected seemingly by a majority of 37,000, and I have not heard one 
whisiier of any political scandal being connected with that election. You doubt¬ 
less are aware of the fact that Attorney Farrar, a Democrat—Mr. Carlson wag 
a Bepubllcan—was elected by a similar majority, showing clearly that the peo¬ 
ple voted as they wanted to vote, and were not Influenced by any boss or politi¬ 
cal control. If you have heard any whisper, indicating any political scandal 
during that election, you have heard something that I have not heard, and I 
have had opportunity of hearing It, when I was In Colorado recently and dis¬ 
cussed this matter with a great many citizens. 

F’urthermore, you are probably also aware that despite the strenuous efforts 
of the so-called Interests, the recent legislative body of Colorado passed what Is 
known as the welfare commission law, the workmen’s compensation Jaw, and 
the public Inquiry act. Every one of these, the so-called Interests, have for 
many years b^n hostile to. 

Now, In view of these facts, don’t you think you are mistaken when you said 
that the political situation in Colorado was hopeless, and that there was no 
likelihood of anything but political anarchy continuing to reign? 

38810'-^S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-36 
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Dr. McCobku!. The political situation In Colorado Is somewhat difficult to 
understand by people who are not conversant with the lives of the people In 
Colorado and with the actual state of them. 

I remember a few years ago when I was working In the harvest field, just 
after I graduated from college, I went to the harvest fields In Kansas, and I 
remember the fellow who was working alongside of me In the harvest field, 
he was from the Colorado mines. He had not voted but 12 times at the last 
election, and he said a good many he knew had voted more times than that. 
He told me this, and I think there is no doubt but what he was telling the 
truth and he had voted 12 times In the election, and I don’t think It created 
much of a scandal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At this recent election? 

Dr. McOobku:. Not at this last election, but that Is the state of mind In a 
good many communities In the State of Colorado. A man that will vote 12 
times. It won’t make much of scandal, but I suppose If he voted 120 tlmM It 
might. Now,, another thing Is that Colorado Is composed of people that get 
their llvellhowl from very diverse sources. I have worked on a ranch In Colo¬ 
rado, and mingled with them, and I know their knowledge of people that work 
In the mines Is almost nothing, and, of course, when the coal companies had 
control of the State under Gov. Ammons, they were piling up debts on the 
farmers, which the fanners had to pay, through the taxes, and the farmers 
were very restless about having to pay those taxes, and they were, no doubt, 
a number of them, Inlluenced to vote In favor of the present order, the present 
governor and legislature, because they thought maybe they could cut out the 
tax bills that they were going to have to pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you sufficiently familiar- 

Dr. McCorkle. Familiar with what? 

Chairman Walsh. Were you going to say something else, Mr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please finish It. 

Dr. McCorkle. Not only do you have farmers there that are working dif¬ 
ferently, but there was a big question of prohibition In the last election In 
Colorado. There were many people that have just as much right to believe In 
not having prohibition as I or you might believe In having it, and those people 
seem to have Influenced the Democratic convention to make a declaration In 
favor of retaining the saloons in Colorado, or something of that sort, and 
Mr. Patterson had to bear the brunt of that. Now, after that was done, a 
systematic effort was made by all of these various companies that were profit¬ 
ing by the saloons, to get a prohibition vote, and even the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. worked for prohibition. Not as I understand it, because they wanted 
prohibition, but because they were so vitally involved In this political struggle, 
that If they lost they felt that they would have to yield to the strike. 

In fact, a man told me to whom Mr. Bowers spoke personally, that Mr. 
Bowers told him that they would have been defeateil in Colorado if they had 
not carried that election. I have heard they spent $2,000,000 on the strike and 
In the election. I don’t know the part they spent on the election, but I fancy 
a very large part of the strike and election expenses went there, because they 
said unless they carried the election, Mr. Bowers said, unless they carried the 
election, they would lose the strike. 

Now, they got behind the prohibition vote In order to bring things about In 
favor of prohibition, to vote for their side, and as I look upon this election, 
it Is an election that was carried by moans of that prohibition vote. In addi¬ 
tion to urging the tax question among farmers, who were not Informed as to 
conditions in the mines. A lot of bulletins were sent out to deceive the people. 
A man that Was Informed, and had studied In school like I had, and who would 
pick up those bulletins, he would realize the falsehood In them. We got a bulle¬ 
tin saying that, for instance. Mother .Tones was getting $40 a day, and some 
of them were getting .$80 and $90 a day; It was claimed that It had come from 
the report of the treasurer of the United Mine Workers. I knew that It was 
not so. It was not long after that that I saw he article In the Survey, taking 
the actual figures from the treasurer’s report, showing that to get the figures 
they had taken the salary and expenses of the man for a whole year, and added 
that together, and called It salary, and then had taken the expense In a 
second time, and published In their bulletin that this was what the treasurer’s 
report showed that they got for nine weeks’ work. Men that made them, had 
the figures before them, and people that can do that, can deceive the people of 
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Colorado In an election. Those falsehoods were circulated among the people. 
It was shown to be false In the Survey. Mr. Welborn, according to the testi¬ 
mony, In the paper admitted that It was untrue on the stand, but still the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not rectify It. I have a large number of them, 
and there Is that false bulletin In there, without any explanation. They waited 
until after tlie election, along in the winter, and finally I got a bulletin saying 
that they were misinformed, and that what they were now stating were the 
correct figures, and they gave the report as it was correctly. 

There Is a policy of deception carried on like that, and It will deceive the 
people until they get their eyes open as to what kind of regard a man has for 
the truth. I expect the bulletins at least to adhere to the truth. For Instance, 
they said here Is what the strikers have sent out to the people of Colorado, a 
call to rebellion. Now, the heading of that was not a call to rebellion, but a 
call to arms, and an appeal to arms In defense of their homes, and not to un¬ 
dertake to overthrow any government. They headed that falsely, and there 
are lots of other things that 1 know that are false, but they will be brought 
out some day. Men that can take the trouble, with the figures before them, 
on a page like that, and turn them around and make something else out of it 
and put It before the people, some of these days the farmers and all will know 
what regard they have for the truth, and then the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
will have to spend more than $2,000,000. 

Commissioner Haebiman. In the election that Commissioner Welnstock men¬ 
tioned, If there had been three parties. Democrat, Progressive, and Socialist in 
the election of Gov. Carlson over Senator Patterson, what would have been the 
result? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think there would have been a majority In favor of Gov. 
Carlson, anyhow, If all of the votes had been counted, but there Is no question 
but what the division had this much to do with it, that they prevent^ tho.se 
people from working together to get the votes, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does not this fact remain, that the legislature 
passed a workmen’s compensation act, which was In respon.se to a demand on 
the part of the workers, that they knew that the employers were against It, 
and could they have passed that workmen’s compensation act if the mine own¬ 
ers had owned the legislature? 

Dr. McCobkle. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. know very well that they can 
not own all of the legislatures In Colorado, and they know that the time Is com¬ 
ing when political control will pass out of their hands. They have been doing 
In Colorado, I suppose, much like at Sunrise. It has been the custom at Sunrise 
that when a man got injured they would have him sign a release, releasing 
the company from all liability, and they wanted him to sign this release to the 
company before they would go ahead with their treatment, and when he did 
sign It they went ahead with his treatment, and I understand that they gave 
first aid beforehand; but while a man was needing help they demanded It, and 
In the last two or three years they have gotten this? the foreigners have 
learned that under the State law' they don’t have to sign It, and have refused 
to almost unanimously. In the last two or three years. Now-, in southern Colo¬ 
rado they have not been paying damages, and sometimes when the political 
control passes out of the hands of these companies and If they have not the 
workmen’s compensation law there will be an Immense lot of damages and 
claims that they will have to pay. If they have a law like that to protect 
them, they will not have to pay them and it w'ill limit the amount that they 
can be suetl for. They are wise enough to see w’hnt is coming. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the mining conditions at this time in 
Colorado, Mr. McCorkle? Would you say that the State is still In the hands of 
political anarchists? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think It Is. I am not sure about the governor. I think they 
probably took a better man for governor than they wanted, because of the fact 
that they were afraid If they didn’t get him they wouldn’t get anything at all. 
The fact that he vetoed the act of the legislature trying to abolish the courts 
of Judge Lindsey, who presides over the children’s court—Judge Lindsey, who 
has done so much for the children—the fact that Gov. Carlson vetoed It, shows 
me that he had a little bit of Independence, and that they did not actually rule 
him so thoroughly and so absolutely as they have ruled men before and os 
they have hopwl to do with him. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Well, I suppose the governor of Colorado, as la the 
case of the governors In most of the States, Is the real dominating power, 
isn’t he? 
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Dr. McOobklk. The governor of Colorado is the highest authority. As I 
understand, he has not alt the powers that governors have in some of the other 
States. I think, for instance, if I remember rightly, in the matter of pardoning, 
he has not the liberty governors have in otlier States. I would not be sure 
about that, but I believe that is true. But he is the chief executiva 

Commissioner Weirstock. Would you call him a political anarchist? 

Dr. McCobkle. I said I did not know, but the fact that he vetoed the bill to 
get rid of Judge Lindsey leads me to hot)e he is not. 

Commissioner Weirstock. Tlien, do you know in what part of the administra¬ 
tion tile so-called political anarcliy still remains? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think It resides in the legislature. 

Commissioner Weirstock. Despite tlie laws wlilcli that legislature passes, 
such as the workmen’s compensation law, the creation of a welfare board, and 
the passage of the public inquiry net—you think, despite tliat progressive 
work, most of it in response to the demands of the workers, that the Legislature 
of Colorado is still a body of political anarchists? 

Dr. McCobkik. The amount of good that those measures will do the working 
people is negligible as long as the government remains in the hands of the coal 
company. 

Commissioner W’eirstock. Wlint is your ground for saying that tlie govern¬ 
ment of Colorado to-day remains in tlie hands of tlie coal company? 

Dr. McCobkle. Because every bill tlie coal company wanted, even to the bill 
abolislilng Judge Lindsey’s court—they hate Judge Lindsey like poison—even 
the bill to abolish Judge Lindsey’s court was passed througli the legislature. 

Commissioner Weirstock. It is your opinion, is it, then, tliat no act could 
liuve been passctl in the legislature unless it met witli tlie approval of the coal 
company ? 

Dr. McCobkle. In my opinion, everything that passed tliat legislature was 
passed with tlie concurrence of tlie coal companies. 

Commissioner Weirstock. And you believe that the workmen’s—and you 
believe that tliose political aimrcliists passed such legislation ns the welfare 
commission, the worknien’s compensation act, and the public inquiry act? 

Dr. McCobkle. They certainly would. They all want to get the name of 
having done something for the people witlioiit giving them the goods. It is a 
very nice thing to give them a good law. They have hud lots of good laws, as 
Mr. Gaddis testiiied yesterday, in Colorado. But, then, the companies have 
control of the olllcers and are able to Ignore the laws. Now, why shouldn’t 
they give us welfare commission and public inquiry act and workmen’s com¬ 
pensation laws? And if they have got the ofllcers, wlienever they see fit, tliey 
will give us some more nice laws on the statute books, and they can go out to 
the other States and say, “ See, here is what we are doing for Colorado.” 

Commissioner Weirstock. In other ivords, you have no confidence in the in¬ 
tegrity of purpose on tlie part of the present administration of Colorado? 

Dr. McCobki*e. I nm afraid I haven’t any. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman has a question or two she would like to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Mr. McCorkle, I would like to ask you, if a work¬ 
man has a right to quit his ,1ob when he wants to, why would you say the em¬ 
ployer has not the rlglit to discharge workmen when he wants to? 

Dr. McCobkle. Tliat question, I lielieve, was brought out and was given yes¬ 
terday when Dr. Gaddis was testifying. 

Nearly all Industry is cooperative. It means that a good many men work 
together. Of course, it is possible for a man who Is trained to plan and to 
manage business, never to manage any industry except the Industry he has 
got the brawn and skill to furnish the labor to operate. And any man with 
brawn and skill may never go into-business he has not brains enough to 
manage. 

But most of us furnish either brawn and skill or we furnish education and 
the talents of management, and perhaps some money for operation. Now, here 
is the situation: Not only does the employer and the company owning the 
business make an Investment in a given point, but the people who are work¬ 
ing there have an actual Investment. At Sunrise, Wyo., I think the average 
cost of a man leaving there and getting another job would be more than $100; 
I should say $200 per man on an average. They have got their household 
goods, which must be sold at a sacrifice, or moved at a high cost for freight. 
They have got all kinds of sacrifices to make when they give up their Job. 
So that the workingman, even though he does not directly own an Interest 
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to the plant, has a property right In the community. The employer, too, has 
property rights there. There Is no use to go over that. We all admit that 
he has. Now, In working together, men with brawn and skill—^labor, as we 
call It—on the one hand, and the men with the talent and training for the man¬ 
agement of business on the other—employers, or whatever we may be plense<l 
to call them—get Into disputes as to how much of the returns from the Indus¬ 
try as a whole are to go to the workingman in the way of wages and shop 
comforts and things of that sort, and how much are to go to the employer or 
the manager or the company In profits. 

Well, there are six things that can be done. 

The workingman can say, or the workingmen, working for the company, 
can say, “ We will quit and go somewhere else and get us a job where we 
can make a living; ” or the employer cun say, “ I will quit; take my money 
and go somewhere else and invest It, and start up an industry and make a 
living there.” We any that the employee has a perfect right to quit and go 
somewhere else if he wants to. We say that the employer has a perfect right 
to take his Investment and go somewhere else if he wants to. 

Or, again, the dispute may Involve so many meu that It is not convenient 
for them to move elsewhere and seek to Invest or secure work. Then the 
workman can say, “ We will Just stop work until we get this point settled. 
We are not going to go off and leave and hunt another job, but we are just 
going to stop work and wait until we come to an agreement. We do not 
feel that we can live at the present basis, hut We believe that an agreement 
can be reached on a basis on which we cun live.” Or the employer—the com¬ 
pany or its management can say, “Here, we are not getting enough out of this. 
We can’t afford to go on as it is. We will quit work and close down the shop 
and wait until we can come to some kind of an agreement on which we can 
go on with the work. We don’t want to go somewhere else and Invest. We 
want to stay.” We say they both have a right to do that 

Now, of course, the subsidiary provisions under both of those heads occur. 
For Instance, the employer, the company manager, may say, “Well, If you 
fellows don’t want to work I will send off and get some strikebreakers that 
will work until you get ready to work; ” or, on the other hand, the workmen 
may get together and say, “ Here, this industry ought to be going on. We will 
just have somebody put In here to manage this plant until the employers get 
ready to operate It themselves.” I believe that was done at Cincinnati In the 
ice plants, when they closed down here about two or three years ago—that 
they actually, by oillelal actions—It was not by the workingmen themselves; 
It was not a private matter like the employer assumes to do when he gets 
the strike breakers; but It was going through the regular channels of govern¬ 
ment. They ilid have a manager appointed. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. You mean for a municipal plant? 

Hr. McCobkijs. No; private plants, where the men were on strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What did the government have to do with that? 

Dr. M 0 C 0 RKI.E. It was a health proposition. I remember reading about It at 
the time, but I have not spoken about it for a long time. The city health 
authorities, through the city administration, appointed managers for those ice 
plants and sold to the men, “ Here are your jobs, go ahead and work until the 
employers get ready to go to work.” .Inst the same proposition as the em¬ 
ployer bringing In a strike breaker, only in that case it was done through 
legal channels, and not as a private act. Now, those are the next two con¬ 
siderations—third and fourth—with possible variations. 

Then In the next place it Is possible lor the employer, the company manager, 
to say to the working man, “ I don’t like the way you are working. I don’t 
like the wages I am giving you,” or give no reason at all—I think Mr. Wein¬ 
stock asked Mr. Gaddis about that—to give no reason at all lor the dlscharge,- 
but just say to the men, “ Here, get out of here. We don’t want you here.” 
“ Get out of here. I am going to put somebody else In your place.” And the 
workingman has an Investment there. It maybe will cost him $300 or maybe 
$500 to move from that place elsewhere and get work. He has property Inter¬ 
ests In the district, and he has got to sell them and he can’t move them. He 
can’t get value for them. And if there are a number of workingmen discharged 
at once, there Is no sale for their Individual homes, and they have got to sacri¬ 
fice them, and their household goods, too, that they can not carry with them. 
A great many quitting at once, those goods become almost worthless. Their 
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property rights are Ignored. They are driven out of the community, and sent 
elsewhere. And they destroy the property rights that the workingman has In 
the community. Or It Is p<«slble for the workingman to say to the company 
manager or to the company, “We are not satisfied with the way you are 
managing this bu.slness, and are not satisfied with the way you treat us,” 
and It Is possible for them to say, “Here, we don’t have to give any reason, 
but we don’t want you here at all. We want somebody else to manage this 
business,” and make the manager of the company or the stockholders, or some 
of them or all of them move out and turn the business over to somebody else. 
Now, In that case, the employers’ projierty rights would be disregarded, and It 
would be made to suffer loss Just like the workingman has to do If he Is dls- 
cliarged. 

Now, It Is my position that when the workingman Is discharged without a 
Just reason It Is Just as wrong morally and Just as wrong legally. If Justice 
were Incorporated In our laws like It Is going to be—It Is Just as wrong morally 
and as wrong legally for a workingman’s property rights to be destroyed— 
say .$50,000 or $100,000 worth of property—suppo.se there are a thousand men 
working In a place and they have all got to pull out and move when they don’t 
feel like going to live at any other place, and they are discharged without any 
reason, and they have all got to move, and that wouhl mean, at $100 per man 
for a thousand men, $100,000, or at $200 apiece, $200,000. A large part of that 
Is destroyed for those men, from the fact of their being discharged. And I 
hold that the State has a right to step In and say, “ Here,” to the employer, 
“ you have got no right to discharge these men without Just and sufficient rea¬ 
son. They have property rights in this community, and we will protect them, 
and let them stay here.” Or It may say to the workingman, when he wants 
to drive the employer out, or wants to drive the company manager out, “ This 
company has a property right here. They are living in the community and 
working here, and have property rights. Now, you can’t drive them out. You 
have got to give a good and sufficient reason before you can have the manage¬ 
ment of this company changed.” 

As I see it, there are Just six propositions, and the difference between the 
right of a man—the rule works both ways In each case. Where you bring up 
the case of the workingman who quits of his own free will, and goes somewhere 
else to work, and the employer who quits business of his own free will and 
goes somewhere else and Invests In Industries, the rule works both ways. 

Now, in the case where they could work, where the employees quit work, 
which is what we call a strike, and they say, “We won’t work until they get 
this question settled.” On the other hand, the employer, when he closes the 
shop down, says, “ I am not making enough money, and I won’t work until I 
can ”: there the rule works both ways, and what Is right for one Is right for 
the other. 

Now, where one undertakes, without assigning any reason, to destroy the 
property rights of the other—where the employer says to the employee, “ Here, 
get out of here. Sell what you can, or anything, I don’t care, Just so you get out 
of here,” he destroys the property rights of that employee. There the State 
has a right to step In and say, “ Here, you can’t do that.” Or, If on the other 
hand, the employees say to the employer or to the management of the com¬ 
pany, “ We don’t want you here and don’t have to give any reason. Get out 
of here,” why, the State has a right to step in and say, “ You are wronging 
these men. You are destroying their property rights.” And so the rule works 
both wa.v.s. I think Mr. Welnstock will find that answers the question that he 
put to Mr. Gaddis yesterday. 

Commissioner Habbiuan. You feel that the employer should retain a man 
regardless of his fitness for the Job? 

■ Dr. McCobkle. I most certainly think that neither an employer who Is not 
fit to manage the business, nor a workingman who Is not fit to do the work, 
ought to be retained. I think the State ought to provide for removing men 
who are unfit for business on both sides. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Well, who is to be the Judge of the fitness? 

Dr. McCobkle. The Judge of the fitness must be some disinterested third 
party: ought to be. 

Commissioner Habbiman. As things are at present there Is no such system? 

Dr. McCobkle. There has been nothing created to adjust these difficulties 
so far. We allow the employer to destroy the property rights of the working¬ 
man, and nothing is said; but the workingman to-^y Is not allowed to destroy 
the property rights of the employer. Of course the I. W. W. people lielleve 
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that the workingman ought to be free to destroy the rights of the employer 
when they want to, and set up somebody else without giving a reason. In my 
opinion, It would be far better to have a fair presentation of the situation 
before an impartial court; and by that I do not mean a court that Is made 
up of anarchists, as I said—anarchists like you have got In Colorado—people 
that do not submit to the law and do not look for justice: but It should be a 
number of men who are fair and qualifled to speak their opinion, and submit 
to them the question of the discharge of the employees, or the discharge of the 
management, either one, to those persons. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Would a system of collective bargaining answer 
that purpose In Industry? 

Dr. McCokkle. The effort to work between the labor unions on the one hand 
as an organization and the employers on the other? As I understand, that la 
what you mean by " collective bargaining ”? 

Commissioner Habbiman. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McCobkle. I think the system of collective bargaining has been the 
nearest approach to it. What we have gotten out of collective bargaining 
ai;ter all, as In the settlement of the coal strike, or In the mediation on the 
railroads, has been a board of arbitration, to whom these questions are actually 
referred. We are just beginning to feel our way In regard to the employers’ 
discharge of the workingmen. Now, there has been nothing developed for 
workingmen’s discharge of the employer who Is not lit to manage the business; 
and I think the gentlemen on this commission, and. In fact, everyone here will 
say, that they have seen some employers or managers of business who they 
thought were not fit to do It, and needed to be turned off Just as bad ns unfit 
workmen. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Mr. McCorkle, why do you think the workmen 
are so anxious to maintain the unions? 

Dr. McCobkle. Labor unions? 

Commissioner Habbiman. Yes. 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, I think I have been through this experience more or 
less myself. I was very much afraid of unions, like a good many iieople on the 
farm are, when I was a boy. I thought they needed to be guided awfully closq. 

My study In college showed me some of the work the unions were doing for 
the welfare of the people. Then I got out and went to work In Industries that 
were not organized. I went out on farms among the hoboes, as they are 
called—the fellows that wander from place to place and work In the harvest 
fields. I went Into ditches and dug ditches and spent some months In Kansas 
and North Dakota. The.se men are nonunion men. Some had been union 
men In other trades. Many of them had never been In touch with the unions. 

I had not worked there very long until I realized that the nonunion men even 
realized that they must stand by each other. It had not been that way on the 
farm where I lived. Wo lived in a community of peoide who lived In one 
place, and if you worked for a man that was mean, people soon found It out 
that he was mean to his emi)loyees and he found it a hard matter getting 
anybody to work for him and you could quit any time and go hire to 
somebody that W'ould treat you right. But I found out when I worked for 
these companies, particularly working In tlie ditches, that you had men over 
you that would pick up somebody else that did not know anything about the 
work, and that they had no public sentiment to restrain them. Men would 
come In there to work anyhow that did not have any chance to know whether 
they treateil the men right or not. I found out that If the workingmen did 
not stand by each other, nobody would stand by them. If you did not help 
your nonunion fellow workingman out when he needed It, you would not really 
have any just claim to get him to help you out yourself when you needed It. 
So, as a matter of fact, I found there was a more or less silent union In the, 
nonunion fields; that there Is a strong sentiment among workingmen; that the 
workingman has practically come to see this. That was true among the ditch 
diggers and true among the hoboes on the farm. You must stand by the fellow 
workman first. It Is particularly true among the ditch diggers. Men that have 
had experience In the union, as I have run across a good many of them or 
have several. In that connection—I have met with a great many union men 
since that time. They told me that the union, as a matter of fact. Is the 
only show for the workingman. The fellow who don’t stand by the unions, 
his wages will be so low his children will never amount to anything. If he 
lets the union be broken up it is ruin for hts family. I have heard Qiat time 
and time again from both nonunion and union workingmen; that, as a matter 
of fact, If you want a living for your family and to have any show for your 
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children you have got to get In the union, where there Is a chance to get 
enough to live on. It Is the survival of the union man, that Is what It Is, 
or the children of the union man. That Is the whole struggle. And union 
men have gradually come to feel toward, their union just like you and I do 
toward our Government. Now Mr. Bowers—I have read some things he said 
and heard some things In Denver. Mr. Bowers Is not very well satisfied with 
our Government. It has Interfered with a lot of his liberties, the same as I 
feet that the Government has Interfered with some of mine. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Bowers is perfectly sincere. Every one of us feels sometimes that the 
Government Interferes with our liberties as It ought not to do. Well, we do 
not throw the Government over, because we say a man without a government 
does not have the chance to survive. There isn’t any people without a gov¬ 
ernment in historical times that has survived very long. We say. In spite of 
all the Government does that we do not want It to do—and I think Mr. 
Bowers would say that, too—we would rather have that Government than to 
have none. 

Now, the union men and the nonunion men look around at the actual things 
occurring about us, and however much we may be displeased with the condi¬ 
tions that the union Imposes and with the Interference that It makes with some 
of the things we would wouhl like to be free to act in as we want to, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact. If we are going to live at all and see onr children live, we have 
got to get Into the union. And in the nonunion communities, In the closed shop, 
where they have organized a union, as there in Sunrise and lots of other places 
I have been In, as a matter of fact, the nonunion man that Is suppose<l to be so 
oppressed by the unions and so much in need of liberation is nearly always the 
hearty sympathizer with the union. And It is a spirit of loyalty like loyalty 
to your government. The union man is for his union when he feels some of 
the things they are doing are wrong, when they get Into a struggle, just like 
the same thing that makes you fight for your government when It gets into 
a struggle; and you do It even If you think .some of the things that It Is doing 
are wrong; you stand for It still, becau.se if yon do not have a government you 
do not have a chance to live; and if you do not have a union, the workingman 
don’t have a chance to live and e<lucnte his children. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon desires to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. .lust one line of questions. Dr. Mrtiorkle; You were 
asked repeatetlly along different lines ns to whether or not the workingmen of 
Colorado exhausted every possible means for a peaoefnl solution of these dif¬ 
ficulties before any violations occurred. What is more fundamental that can 
be done by workingmen in order to avoid any struggle—that Is, any embodiment 
of violence—than to seek a conference through representative committees, with 
employers, to try to adjust their difficulties? 

Dr. McCobkus. I think that is the first and best thing to do. If I dksagreed 
with a man, I would ralher go to him face to face than to try to settle It 
through the otficlals; and I think he ought to meet me face to face. But It Is not 
true at Sunrise. The people there want to meet with the otficlals of the com¬ 
pany and present their grievances; and they are not allowed to do It. And as 
they have told me at Sunrise over and over again, “ It would do no good if Mr. 
Rockefeller came here. He would never see us. and he would never get a word 
from us.” He might see some men like that minister who wanted me to give 
him the names of all the people who had complalnetl against anything the com¬ 
pany had done, and he would have them discharged. He sees those men, but 
he does not see and does not have an opportunity to see the men that really 
want to present a complaint. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know anything of the history of the efforts 
made by the miners of Colorado, through the governor and through prominent 
citizens of the State, and through every means within their reach to have a 
conference with the operators? 

Dr. McCobkle. I read of It at the time. I had it In mind when I spoke to 
Mr. Welnstock a while ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have reason to believe that they exhausted their 
resources In that way? 

Dr. McCoekle. I believe they did everything they could to get the men to 
meet with them and sent them registered letters which were returned, marked 
“ Refused.” 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know something—^you brought It out In part— 
of the effort that bad been made by the miners of Colorado, union and nonunion. 
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for years to secure legislation governing their class of work which, after hav¬ 
ing been secured, was nut enforced? 

Dr. McCobku). I know that they got the 8-hour day. I heard about It when 
I was working down at Raton, N. Mex. They had an 8-hour day up there, but 
the company worked them 10 hours. Just the same. 

Commissioner Lenhon. Now, after such laws have been enacted, who are in 
the position to enforce the laws, the employers or are the men? 

Dr. McCobkle. The men are certainly in no i)osltion to enforce them. If you 
take the situation at Sunrise—the constable and deputy sheriff is a company 
foreman; and the people would not think of trying to get any enforcement of 
the law through him. As a matter of fact. If you were to undertake to got a 
prosecution of the company for its abuses, being a resident of a closed camp 
like Sunrise, before the prosecution could come up, you would be put out of the 
camp and be going down the line hunting a place to get bread for your family; 
so you couldn’t do anything. 

Commissioner I.e.nnon. But, take laws like those to which we are referring, 
isn’t it within the power of the proprietor of an industry to enforce these laws 
without the Intervention of constables and marshalls and deputies and other 
kinds of ofBclals? 

Dr. McCorkle. It is within their power. They would simply have to give 
orders to the superintendent in regard to an eight-hour law or i^ermlttlng the 
men to have check welghmen, and things of that sort. 

Comndssloner I-ennon. Have you seen a copy of the compensation law that 
was recently passed in Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkle. 1 have not had an opportunity of reading that. I have had 
the Wyoming compensation law, and it gives a very low compensation, it seems 
to me. I know I would not want to be cut up and——■ 

Conmibssloner Ij:nnon (Interrupting). Not only gives a very low compensa¬ 
tion, but has several provisions in it that makes It Inapplicable in many in¬ 
stances. I know It la considered by experts as the poorest attempt at such a 
law ever passed In the I’nited States. That Is all 1 desire to ask. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell, did you have some questions you desired 
to ask? 

Conmiissioner O’Conneli.. I want to go back to the mines awhile. Doctor, 
with you; back to your home. 

Dr. MoCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say that (he mines at Sunrise 
were closed to union men? 

Dr. McCobkle. The railroad shops, as I say, have to employ union men, be¬ 
cause they can not get anybody else; but the mines are closed to them. 

Commissioner O’CoNNici.r,* You apeak of the railroads. Those are operated 
by the general railroads running in there? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes; well, not the general railroads, but this is the Colorado 
& Wyoming Railroad, and they used to have tolerably cheap fare 6 miles down 
to Guernsey; but the prices Were cheaper at Guernsey- 

Commissioner O’Connixl. Well, now, doctor, we wont go into a discussion 
of Incidentals. I want to stick right to the very point and get through. The 
railroads deal with the railroad employees because they have some general 
arrangement witli the general railroad organization. 

Dr. McCobkle. They are members of the general organization. 

Commission O’Connell. Now. then, we will leave out tlie railroad men; but 
the mines where the miners work, they are closed to union men? 

Dr. McCobkle. They are closed to union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, this Is what yon have commonly heard 
called here and elsewhere the so-called open shop where It is supposed that 
both union and nonunion men are employed. 

Dr. McCobbjle. That is another fallacy. The difficulty is that it Is not open 
for union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But only for nonunion men? ■ 

Dr. McCobkle. Better not let it be known tliat you are a union man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would not be permitted to have employment 
there if It was known that you were a union man? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So the mine there is nonunion in every sense? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you made any investigation as to the income 
of the doctor at Sunrise? 
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Dr. McCobku!. I have not had any definite way of getting at the exact facta, 
all I know Is what was told me. I was told by different men that he Is making 
more money than anybody In the town, that his Income Is by far the biggest in 
the whole community. They tell me, I don’t know whether It Is true or not, 
that he gets $100 a month out of this $1 a month paid In by the men. Take 
300 workingmen; there la $300 going to the company for hospital fees and things 
of that sort, and they really are entitled to medical attention, and some of 
them get It, and there are some of them don’t, as I understand It. The men 
who work In the mines do, but their families are not entitled to anything free. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now. about the doctor’s Income? 

Dr. McCobkle. About the doctor’s Income, I understand out of that he Is 
paid, I think he gets monthly $100, the people have told me that, but I don’t 
know. It Is only hearsay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you heard anybody estimate what his Income 

was? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have heard nobody estimate It, but I will tell you this, that 
there are a great many families, growing families—there are a great many 
cases that bring him $25 and some $50, and his Income must be large. It could 
not be otherwise. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, could you make us an approximation of what 
you think his Income Is annually? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, I would say that he Is getting. If I were going to esti¬ 
mate it, I would say he gets around $4,000 a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is he a young man? 

Dr. McCobkle. A middle-aged man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did he begin his practice there or come there 
after graduating? 

Dr. McCobkle. He came there after having had quite a bit of experience. I 
understand that he worked In the Philippine Islands with the soldiers. He Is 
a good surgeon, and I have heard that he administered chloroform In two or 
three thousand cases before he came there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now you say that the company conducts a sort 
of banking system in the store there? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir; they do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliere any other hank In the town? 

Dr. McCobkle. Nothing except the postal savings bank. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a Government Institution? 

Dr. McCokkt.b. And in it, as I said awhile ago, one young hian- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yea; I understand; j»u told us about that. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the workingmen have a choice of two propo¬ 
sitions, either putting their money into the company store bank, so callfed, or 
taking a certificate at the post office, and that the post office Is in the company 
store, and the postmaster is the storekeeiicr? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, air; but here is another thing. It is not really a bank at 
the store. They give you a sort of a note, a promise to pay you on demand, 
and they will pay you a certain amount of interest on It. 

Comml.ssioncr O’Connell. I was going to ask you whether they did or did 
not pay Interest. 

Dr. McCobkle. It Is not a bank In the true sense of the word. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do agree to pay the workmen Interest that 
make deposits there? 

Dr. McCobkle. I know that a great many have sent their money back to 
Greece and Italy, because they were afraid to leave It there in that place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you understand what interest they pay? 

Dr. McCobkle. I understand 4 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any Idea of the number of men that 
deposit money In the store? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have never Investigated It I know that the ones that do 
It have about $200 or $300 limit or most of them; they usually draw It out and 
they send It to the banks In the old country when they get above that 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now you say that the company has In operation 
the check-off system In so far as It applies to doctors, to bills that are run In 
the store, including the gambling system that was In effect there? 
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Dr. MGCoBKtE. I will say this abont the checkK)ff In the store: There Is a 
State law, It seems, that It Is restricted, and therefore they have to get a man 
to sign up an agreement to turn his salary over at the store before they can 
collect It out of his wages. 

Commissioner O’Cokneix. Simply makes an assignment of It? 

Dr. McCobki.e. In the doctor's case he makes no assignment, but in the 
store case he makes an assignment of his wages to the store before they allow 
him credit. Of course they have not asked me to do that; I have never gone 
In any stronger than $10 or $15 at a time, and only for a few days. 

Commissioner O’Connexl. You run an account at the company store? 

Dr. McCokku;. Oh, yes; I have run there for about two weeks for $12 or $15. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They can not take their check-off out of your 
salary, because It don’t come from them? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; but they demand it from the men before they let 
them have credit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, they do practice and have practiced the 
check-off system In so far as the hospital fees are concerned of $1 a month? 

Dr. McCohkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the doctors check off for themselves? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; whatever he wishes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, one of the causes of the strike In Colorado, 
as I understand It, one of the demands of the men was that the mines would be 
unionized and they should have the check-off system; that Is, that the miners, 
the company should pay the dues of the miners out of their earnings to the 
organization, just the same as It Is done by paying the hospital dues of the 
members and the doctor’s fee, out of the men’s money before they turn over 
the balance to him? In that sense they have the check-off system, but In the 
sense of permitting the men to have a cheek off, as far as dues In their organiza¬ 
tions were concerned; they would not agree to that, and that was one of the 
claims of the men In the Colorado strike? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have never heard of a company being worried about the 
check-off system when they were getting the money. They would not lot the 
men cheek off money for the union, but they certainly exercise absolute freedom 
In checking off for themselves, and I think they would do It In regard to the 
stores If allowed to by the State law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Commissioner Welnstock- 

Dr. McCorkle (internipting). I will say this about the check-off system; All 
I know Is, take a man that had sickness and was in bad shape, and he was In 
debt about $60 or $70 at the company store, and they made him turn over his 
entire salary—didn’t leave him any money for a postage stamp. He could 
not get any spare change to get anything else outside. Of course, a man like 
that Is absolutely helpless. He had to give his whole salary to the store until 
he got It paid up—not salary, but wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The company simply took what was properly due 
them, the debt that the man had incurred at the store? It was a business 
proposition? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; but there Is no margin left the man for Incidentals. 
There was not at least for this man, and they thought It was a very grave 
Injustice. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, I want to discuss with you a second the 
question discussed with you by Commissioner Welnstock, as to the men arming 
themselves, and the general Insurrection that took place in Colorado. I take 
it that you are familiar with that, because of the way you discussed it with 
Commissioner Welnstock, and he pointed out that the strike of the miners took 
place September 23d? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that the miners bought all of the arms that 
they could get and ammunition about September 10? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; the 12th. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Indicating that the miners were preparing for 
war some 10 or 11 days before the strike occurred? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know that the sheriff; Jeff Farr, -Issued 
828 deputy sheriff commissions about September 1? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have read that In the testimony that was brought out be- 
fi>re this commission. I had heard It before. 
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CommlsBloner O’Connkll. And yon understood that It was the duty of a 
deputy sheriff—the right of the sheriff when commissioning deputy sheriffs, 
that be is the officer who should arm them and give them everything neces¬ 
sary, the necessary tools of the occupation they are following—the proper gun. 
If that Is necessary, a revolver, or such things as officers of the law do carry? 
The sheriff would be the proper person to do that? 

Dr. McCobkle. I am not absolutely sure whether the law requires It in 
Colorado or not, but every place that I have ever been that is expected—^that 
the sheriff arm his deputies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you know that there were 828 deputies 
that Sheriff Karr appointed that Immediately were turne«l over to the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., and that they armed them; that a private concern armed 
the officers of the State? 

Dr. McCobkle. I read of It at the time, and later read it in the testimony 
before this eomniissloii. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And therefore 10 or 12 days before the miners 
bought their arms that has bwn spoken of, or armed thenrselves, that the 
sheriff of one cpiinty at least had deputized 8‘28 deputy sheriffs, and they 
were nrme<l by the officers of the coal company In that county, and put 
around their land, and It was probably the opinion of the miners that these 
men were being armcHl for a purpose, and knowing something of the record 
of men that are appointed usually as deputy sheriffs, picked up haphazard, 
without any knowledge by the sheriff, that was acknowledged by Sheriff Farr 
before this commission, that he made no Investigation as to the personnel, 
where they came from, whether they were citizens of Colorado or not, and 
he didn’t care, and didn’t know where they practically went, or where they 
were employed after he had appointed them, that he ha<l made no Investiga¬ 
tion, and had no record of them In his office, but he simply appointed them 
and turned them over to a private corporation, which armed them, and they 
must have taken It that they w<Te armed and turned over for a purpose, and 
that pun'ose to your'mlnd wa.s what? 

Dr. McCoiikle. The purpose of arming those men was to Intimidate the 
working men, so that they woulil not call a strike, and If they did call a 
strike to be forced to settle It at the company’s terms by using violence against 
them fo Intimidate them and make them afraid. The company, ns the miners 
well know, do not spend their money without a purpose. They don’t buy 
hlgh-prlcL'd deadly guns for more than 300 men unless they have an object In 
view to make the namey back. They expect to make the money back out of 
the nilvantage they get In the settlement that they would make with their 
men In their employ that were forced Into their employ by the gums of these 
deputy sheriffs. 

Commlsslom'r O’Connell. But the miners from past experience In the north¬ 
ern part of Colorado, where they had had trouble a few years before from 
their expL'rlence there In a strike lasting for months, their experience there 
was evidence to them that these men were being aiipointed for a simitar pur¬ 
pose, and that It wotdd be necessary for them to arm themselves, not to 
go out and fight these men, but to protect their homes and their wives and 
children and themselves against the Invasion of these men, and It was further 
evidenced that these men would do what they did do, without warrant search 
the homes of these miners for firearms, tear up the floors in their houses 
tear their m-ds apart, to ascertain If they had hidden away firearms of any 
kind, that all of these things In their mind would recur In this struggle, and 
that there was nothing left but for them to meet force with force? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have nevi'r heard anything from the miners themselves 
The miners at Sunrise, some of them, had relatives that they lost In that strug¬ 
gle, but I never heard any of them say anything except that they armed to pro¬ 
tect themselves, that they had had trouble before. I remember when I was 
at Raton, N. Mex., three or four years before, they told me the gunmen went 
Into the homes and searched them and tore up the beds to find traces of union 
literature. And they would go to men’s homes when they were not there and 
Intimidate their wives, and do whatever they pleased, and the only idea In get¬ 
ting guns was to protect themselves and their families, particularly their fam¬ 
ilies, against murderous assaults on the part of these men that this company had 
already hired. They were peaceable workingmen that tried to make their 
living by honest labor, by the very labor that made it possible for these men 
to accumulate money In southern Colorado; they had been working all these 
years, but the men that they hired to Intimidate them had been marauders 
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and stealing, and everything of the sort, and had been trained In crime, getting 
pre^red or being prepared by the company that hired them. It wa-s a fight 
of honest working people, forced to defend their homes against the most vh lous 
criminals you can bring In, to make trouble, so that the company can settle 
the strike In Its own favor. 

Commissioner 0 'Connei.l. Speaking about anarchy, of the situation, I take 
It by anarchy you mean failure of the courts to properly carry out the functions 
of the courts? To dispense justk-e? Now, you don't mean by anarchy some ono 
going out and knocking some one down in the street, but what you mean 
Is the anarchy of the distribution of the law? 

Dr. McCobklb. Yes, sir; It Is used in different terms. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. Now, do you remember in Ijis Animas County, In 
23 years, there never was a conviction in any of the courts? That a comimny 
had never been convicted In a ca.se of death of an emplovee for 23 years In 
that county? Is it possible that all of the deaths that have taken jiluce in and 
about the mines in Las Animas County In 23 years that that company wouhl 
not in some way be resiamsible for some of tbos(» deaths. In carelessness or 
negligence or something else? 

Dr. IfeCoBKiE. I think everybody knows that It Is responsible that lives 
there. They will all tell you so. Like that ease at Starkvllle that I mentioned. 
Now, there Is no doubt but what the company was guilty, but Mr. Fitch found 
out when he was down there the cor(mer would rad Investigate. 

Commissioner O'CosNfxi.. I was coming to that In a moment. 

Dr. Mi'Corici.e. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Now. is it not i«iss!hle that judges might even 
make a mistake In finding the company guilty In 23 .veais—aer ldentally do It? 

Dr. McCouKt.E. Well, if he got his salary from the company or acceiited 
a dlvldenil he nright not make a mistake; it would cut off his dividend. 

Comnri.ssloner O'Co.vnei.j,. Might he ra*t accidentally rlo something .so that 
the company would be found guilty? 

Dr. McConni.n If he was a Judge who was not actually in the pay of the 
company to find a decision for them? Tla-y irre glveit their office by the com¬ 
pany in order that they would never h't any Judgment be reglstererl against 
the company, aial I think he might have made a mistake in their favor, as I 
understand It, rtnd In fact I have heard ri'pr'atedly in many cases. In most 
cases, they are never allowed to get us far as the Judge. They simply don't 
let anything be known. If a man wouhl testify iit a case he would he sent out of 
the community .so (prick he would not have anything to live on. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNK.r,L. Ttarre was a list frrrntshed this commission in 
Denver showing the nrrmber of accidental deaths tlrirt have taken place and the 
basis on whieh rtrost of them were settled. 

Dr. McOoBKr. 1 !. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. I think the rrverage arnourtt was alrout $300 a life, 
or the basis upon which they were settled. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEr.r.. Now, do you know thrrt one of the Judg(‘s who 
presided at this court In I.as Animas County—I don't know how many years, 
but for some years—is now the attornr'y—George Northeutt—Is now attorney 
and has Iroen trying recently cases in Colorado for the Odorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. M(.'Corkie. I am aware that he is now in tire employ of the corairatry. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And he was on the bench when a number of these 
cases came before him? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And that the company was held not responsible, 
not guilty of negligence. In connection with deaths? 

Dr. McCobkijl Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that Judge Northeutt was the man that made 
that speech denouncing In a political campaign the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,, 
charging them with every offense, practically, and otherwise In the State of 
Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkle. It Is my opinion when he made that speech he wanted a 
little bigger divide up with the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And when George Northeutt was on the bench 
that hU law partner was then the attorney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in 
Las Animas County? 

Dr. McCobkle. I don’t believe I knew that 
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Commlsslouer O’Connfxl. The chairman corrects me. Judge Northcutt’s 
partner succeeded Judge Northcutt as Judge on the bench after he got oft. 

(Jomlng back to Sunrise. I want to discuss a little the rents and living with 
yon. You say you pay for your house $10.50 a month? 

Dr. McCobki.e. Yes, sir; that Includes electric light on a flat rate and water. 
I have a hydrant In my house. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have a bathroom? 

Dr. McCokkle. There are only two or three bathrooms in Sunrise. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do all your people go to those two or three bath¬ 
rooms? 

Dr. McCobkle. That was one of the reasons why we wanted a hall, so ns to 
have a bathroom put In In connection with It. They were willing to pay for It; 
they didn’t want It free. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would this house that you live In be worth? 
What Is It worth; the real value? 

Dr. McCoeki.e. This college man, as I said, an expert, a graduate from one 
of the best Institutions in our country—I won’t sjteak of It for I don’t want 
to make trouble for him—hut be told me they w’ere not worth over $200 or 
$300. I think the highest estimate I have heard Is $700. My own estimate 
would be about $450. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. Say, $.500? 

Dr. Mc'Cokki.e. Yes; about. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Five hundred dollars to the house? 

Dr. McCokki.e. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli* You are speaking of the houses alone? 

l>r. McCobki.e. The land of course Is practically worthless, and could not 
be put to any other use. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. Is the land mined underneath? 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir; It Is not mined. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is this projjerty connected with the coal-mining 
operation? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would be of no value without the mine there? 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir. 

Comndssloner O’Connei.l, So If the property cost $.500, or cost .$.500 to build 
a house and you paid $10.50 a month for It- 

Dr. McCorki.e. I think I heard them say that they counted the rent for the 
house $8. and the rent for light and water, .$2.50. 

Cominlsstoner 0’Connf,t,l. The highest value you could put on It would he 
$500, that would be $10 a month rent, would be $120 a year, ,that would be 24 
per cent on $500. 

Dr, McCorki.e. If you take .$8, I understand thtit is the rate, and $2.60 for 
water and light, but you take $8 a month would be $00 for the whole year, so 
even that Is a high Interest. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. That would he approximately 20 per cent. 

Dr. McftoRKij;. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. How many bouses are there In Sunrise? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, there are, I forget the number exactly; I have a map 
of the place here, but I would say about lOO altogether. There are not 100 
four-room houses, though. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEt.t. They are about half and half? 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir; mostly four-room houses. I think there are about 
70 or 80, but I can not remember exactly. I can count them up In a little 
while. 

Cominlssloncr O’Connell. The Income from the house rent In that town wouhl 
probably be a thousand dollars a month, approximately? For 100 families 
or more? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; fully that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Including the stores and other things that might 
be there? 

Dr. McCorkle. Not Including the store; It Is fully $100 a month. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Then, there are some offices In the town rented? 
Do you have a dentist In Uie town, or does the doctor do the dentist work? 

Dr. McCorkle. The dentist comes there and rents a little room, and works 
every two or three or live or six months. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have a barber shop In the town, or does 
everybody do their own barbering? 
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Dr. McCoBKtE. They have a barber shop In the town with a bathroom for 
men that Is usually In operation. I will say this. too. that the workingmen 
have a good washhouse. It is a good house, with a shower bath. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Now, as I take It the opportunity of social life 
in Sunrise are, flyst, you have a little church? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One church? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. WTilcli can only be used for the purpose for which 
your denomination stands for? 

Dr. McCoskle. They don’t allow other denominations to use It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are no other churches there but your little 
one? 

Dr. McCobkix. That la all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there Is a doctor In the town. Is there a 
hospital In the town? 

Dr. McCobkle. There Is no hospital; that la one of the things that we ought 
to have by all means. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have not got It now? 

Dr. McCobkle. No. air; we have not got It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then a dentist that comes occasionally to took 
after the teeth of the community? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, air; there has been one there once In the last eight 
months. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would Imagine he would he pretty busy when he 
does come down there. 

Dr. McCoekle. He was busy for four or five days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a picture show on Saturday and Monday, 
you say, in the church? 

Dr. McCobkle. That Mr. Gaddis helped; we got one In the church- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yon explalne<l how yon got it. 

Dr. MrCoBKLE. Since September we have been having two shows, and since 
about the 1st of .Tanuary we have had different reels on the two nights. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you have a picture show twice a week? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you have a church and a picture show in 
the church twice a week, and a doctor In the village, and a dentist that comes 
there occasionally? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And you have a dance occasionally In the church, 
or some other place? 

Dr. McCorkle. We have a dance In the hall. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the church hall? 

Dr. McCobkle. No; I said we had a little hall that was suitable for dances. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have a little place that you have dances? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have dances often? 

Dr. McCobkle, Before the motion-picture show wo had them very frequently, 
but usually now about once a month. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Now, what other amusement have you, or places 
where you could have amusement? Say, In the wintertime, when you can 
not very well get out? 

Dr, McCorkle. In the summer time by going a mile on the hill they have a 
place to play hall. Since the agitation has been going on In Sunrise, I heard 
that the company has given orders for a playground to he made down near the 
school building for baseball. But I heard later that It was not going to be 
done, that they changed, and now' whether It will he done or not, I don’t know. 
There Is nothing In the wintertime, and as these men said, unless you go to 
the saloon at Hartvllle. where a man can spend his Idle time, there la nothing 
to do. A few of them sit around the barber shop, a few of them only can sit 
there, perhaps a dozen. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,l. Now, as I gather, the home life In your village— 
you say there are about 500 people there altogether? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. Let me mention one thing else In this connection before 
we go further; that Is, that there are several lodges, fraternal organizations 
there; they had the Odd Fellows’ encampment, and the Odd Fellows’ ordinary 
lodge, the lower organization; the Rebeccas; they have the Woodmen of the 
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World, and the Royal Neighbors; they have the Kagles, and the Greeks have 
a society called the Sophocles. 

Commls-sloncr O'Connell. Where do these societies meet? 

Dr. McCohkle. In the loft over the company’s stables. The Odd Fellows, 
Rebeccas, Royal Neighbors, and Woodmen meet there, and some of the others 
go to HartvlIIe and rent a part of the saloon building there. They do not like 
to do It, but they have no other place to go. The Dante Alleghlerl, among the 
Italian pi'ople, they got together and hidlt a l\all at HartvlIIe, near Sunrise, 
where they could get away from the saloon and have the hall under the control 
of their ao<’let.v. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, summing up, as I understand your home 
life, you have got an absolutely nonunion town, In so far as the company Is 
concerned. There may be union men there probably—by the way, are you a 
member of the union? 

Dr. McCokkle. I Joined tlie union In 1910, In Billings, Mont., when I was 
working there on the streets for about six weeks, but I did not keep up my 
dw'S only for a month or two after I left there. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. So you are not now a member? 

Dr. McCorkle. No; I am not now a niemher. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So you would not know the things that go on 
Inside of the union? 

Dr. MoCorkle. No ; I would not know. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. You have about ."iOO iieople In your community? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they are all employees, those who are em¬ 
ployed, In this mine owmsi by the Colorailo Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes; all of them. 

Comndssh>ner O’Connell. There Is no other employment In the city at all? 

Dr. .McCorkle. I am the only man In the town that does not draw his money 
from the company. 

Commissioner O’Connfj.l. And the opportunities for amusement in the town, 
are going to ehureh oecasionaiiy on Sunday; that is, those who watit to go to 
church, and those who do not believe In that way of eelebratlug do not have any 
amusement? 

Dr. McCoukt.e. Rt-foro we got our motion pictures In Sunrise one of the 
annoying things was our young people going over to Ilartville, where the saloon 
put In inovlng-ph ture reels In the back and charged 2 !) cents. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. That was In opposition to your moving-picture 
show ? 

Dr. McCorkle. No; before we put ours In. And our boys’would go there and 
spend ’25 cents or more tor drinks. In that way the boys were beginning to 
drink and get drunk, and that is the reason I put the question up to Mr. Gaddis. 

Commissioner O’IIonnell. You have the picture place now and the church 
nn<l the hall where you have a dance occasionally, ami you have some societies 
that meet over the stable, or In some garret In a barn? 

Dr. McCoRKt.E. Yea. 

Conjinlssloner O'Connell. And this Is an absolutely nonunion town; you have 
no place where men meLd ns union men for the purpose of sitting down and 
calmly and <'olloetlvely considering their industrial life at all? 

Dr. McCorkix No place at all 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that when men are not employed during any 
imrt of the day—do they work night? 

Dr. McCoRKtx Not now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When they arc not employed during the day, after 
they get home from their work, they alt around home, and If their home is not 
a very pleasant place they seek their pleasure elsewhere; the church is not open 
every night; you do not have service every night? 

Dr. McCorkle. Only on Sunday night. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. So possibly they go to the other little towns where 
the saloons are open—nothing else Is going on—or else they sit down In bunches 
on the street corner, or In a barlter shop or on some vacant lot, and they grumble 
and growl and talk to each other about the darn things being wrong, and how 
they are living, and sort of brooding and breeding hatred toward people; there 
la a sort of something growing In them; they do not know just what It Is, but 
something Is boiling up In their systems; there Is a sort of resentment within, 
and a spirit of rebellion. Don’t you find that situation? 
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Dr. McCJoskle. There Is very little sitting about In groups. A few may lie 
found on the store porch, but the groups are mostly at Hartvllle around the 
saloons. The men are usually tired enough to try to get some rest after they 
get bach from their work on the regular days. It Is only when they arc out of 
a Job, when the work is slack, or on Saturday night, or something like that, 
that they feel there Is a lack of places to go to; but there Is a bitterness and 
feeling that the company won’t do anything for their welfare and won’t give 
them places to go to. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Do you think the men work so hard that ail tlioy 
think of is going home and going to bed? Is that all the ambition they have 
In life? 

Dr. McCokkle. Most of them told me that Is all they have a chance to do, 
before I got there, but they do enjoy the motion pictures and go to them In 
great numbers. They want something to go to. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Do you have In the State of Wyoming the refer¬ 
endum and recall? 

Dr.-McConKLE. No, sir; I believe not. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. So tbe application that Mr. Welustock put on 
your opportunity to get judges out in Wyoming, or displace them, do<>s not apply 
in regard to tlie citizens of Wyoming; they do not have that power In tlielr 
hands? 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, this flnal question: Do you believe that the 
workman has a right to work under any condition for whoever he pleases, and 
for wliatever wage he pleases, regardless of llie industrial life surroumllng him. 
Indifferent to tlie possibility of accident, without consideration for ids fellow 
workmen, simply becau.se the emiiloyi'r says, “ I liavo the right to dlscliarge 
and you have tlie right to quit ”? 

Dr. McCorkle. 1 do not think that a workman lias a rigid to disregard the 
life of the fellow alongside of 1dm. 1 lime worked in nonunion places wliere 
tlip man alongsUlc of me would iie discriminati'd against, and 1 felt it was not 
right for me to work there and let Idm be discriminated against, and tliat 1 
ought to tielp protect him; maybe he lias a family. 

Commissioner O'Con.nell. Outside of tliat—you don't catch tlie phase of it 
that 1 want you to catcli. Do you tidnk you liave the moral right, If I quit 
my Job because I think it Is not paying mo enough, ttiut you liave the moral 
right to come along and accept the position at one or two dollars, or whatever 
the employer wants to pay you, less than 1 was formerly getting; do you think 
you have the right to take tlie place of myself, or of any man that went on a 
strike, for no other reason than to get the employer to carry out the laws of 
the State as to wage.s and hours of labor, and us a protest tlmt we should not 
be compelled to trade at the company store unless we wished; tliat tlie mines 
shall be properly Inspected under tlie laws of tlie State; and that the hours of 
labor shall he as provided under the law; do you feel that you have the right, 
regardless of whether tliese things were complieil with, to take my place? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think it is pretty tieariy next to murder to do It; most of 
the nonunion men I have w'orked witli, tliat did not heiong to the utilons, feel 
about the same wniy, tliat a man who will go in and take a workman’s iilace 
who Is on strike, when tliat workman Is protesting against Injustice, la lookeil 


upon as In the lowest deiiths a man can go. 

Commissioner O’Coknei.l. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock says he has some further In¬ 
terrogatories, [l.aughter.l Ladles and gentlenieii, 1 desire to say that we 
must have strict order, and if there Is any audible expression of feeling In any 
way, we will have to Invite whoever does it to leave. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell us whether tlie eight-hour day Is 
still being violated In Colorado? ^ 

Dr. McCorkle. I have heard reports whlcli lead me to believe that It is not 
being violated now. I have not heard that It is being violated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any means of knowing how long the 

law has been observed? , ^ __ 

Dr McCorkle. Why, I have heard they began to observe it about the time 
that the talk of thto strike arose—well, I think perhaps at the time, or a little 
before the time the strike was voted for at Sunrise, and they did not have it 
because they could not get a unanimous agreement on it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was a year and one-half ago? 
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Gommisaioner Wkinstock. You were pointing out that the mine operators 
employed gunmen to intimidate the strikers? 

Dr. McCoeklic. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you consider tliat wrong, of course? 

Dr. McCoekle. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also pointed out, a little while ago, a very 
Interesting phllosopliy, new to me, anil nil tlie more Interesting on timt account, 
as to the relationsldp that ought to exist between employers on the one hand 
and workers on tlie otlier hand. 

Dr. McCoiiki.e. Wliat Is that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I will recite it. You started out with the premise 
that tlio scales should be equally bulamed? 

Dr. Mc('ohki.e. Yes. 

Oominissioner Weinstock. And tluit one side siiould liave no advantage that 
the otlier side was not permitted to enjoy? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That there should lie no special or favored'legis- 
latlon? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That botli should start out on an equality? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not think anyone can take Issue with that, as 
n premise. Now, If it was wrong (or tlie employers to employ gunmen to In¬ 
timidate the strikers, what alioiit tlie attitude on tlie part of the workmen, of 
renting spaces controlling tlie entries Into guarded towns or cities or wlmtover 
you cull tlieni, to liitliiildute tlie so-calliil strike breakers? 

Dr. McCobki.k. Do you nieun to say that they did tliat to Intimidate them? 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 tliink the record sliows that tliey took posi¬ 
tions—tliat tliey took poissession of ground tliat controlled the entrances, and 
that the purpose In so doing was to prevent the strike breakers from taking 
their places. 

Dr. McCobkle. iBit us see the situation there; was that before closed or 
open canqis? 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 could not say that of my own knowledge. 

Dr. McCobki.e. If those were only before clo.scd camps—in other words, the 
conqiany said to the men leaving there, and wliose iiroperty rights were ab¬ 
solutely dlsregardeil. It told them to get out of tliere, Unit it did not want them 
In there, and making them go out as tliey did there, and some went out who 
were allowed to go back and get tlieir liousehold goods; but it did not leave 
men there to tell the men coming In to take tlie places of these men that there 
was even a strike In progress. If they had left men tliere to tell the new men 
tliat came on, “There Is a strike on and we don't lielieve you siiould go In 
and take these Johs," it would liave been different; hut they said to these men, 
“Get out, and get as fur away ns you can; we are going to bring these 
men In here”; and they lirouglit men In Ignorant of the situation and thinking 
that the strike was settled. They brought them In without a chance to see 
any of the men that were displaced. Then tlie striking miners did the best 
they could to get nil opimrtutilly to see lliese men and try to porsuade them 
not to take their posltioii.s, as they would liave done If there had not been 
violence on the part of the company in sliooilng up their tents first; they wanted 
to iiersuaile tho.se men iieai'eably not to go in there. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Are you familiar enough with the Colorado law— 
I confess I am not—to know wlicther the law provides that an employer must 
publish the fact that a strike Is going on at his place If he uotifles people to 
come there and,take tlie places of strikers? 

Dr. McCobkie, I think that Is in the recoril, under the Colorado law, but 
1 am not sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know, Mr. Walsh? 

Chairman Walsh. My recollection Is that there is .such a law in Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If there is, the so-called strike breakers must 
have known they were going Into a territory where a strike was going on. 

Dr. McCobkle. Many men would be brought In who would not be able to 
read the advertisement, hut would merely get the word that employment was 
to be had there, and they would not hear the statement that a strike was 
going on. The employment agents the company used in various places to get 
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men to ship In certainly were not going to explain that In such a way that 
the men would realize a strike was going on. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. It Is your Impression then that the men that caino 
to take the places of the strikers were Ignorant of the fact that a strike was 

*^" 0 ^ McCoBKi-ii. It Is my Impression that a large number of Uiem were; I have 
heard repeatedly of men coming In who were Ignorant of that fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You went on to say that your 
proper relationship between the employer on the one baud ®“ 

Oie other hand was this: That the worker should not leave the employ of his 

''^Dr^^McCoaS* N^sIrTTsald the worker has a right to leave the employ 
of Ill’s employer at any time he wants to without giving him any reason, and 
the employer has a right to quit the business ami go somewhere else and Invest 
hlsi monev onyvvliere h© plcHSes; tbttt is Ills right. , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supixise the employer does not \vant to quit h s 
buslngss, and simply wants to make a eliauge In his men ; that the men he Is 
emolovlng are not efficient In his Judgment, not lit; what would you do? 

Dr McCobkle. In that case, us I said, these are men who have property; 
thev have money Invested in that community ; they have homes costing a thou¬ 
sand or two thousand dollars. lie says to them, “ You must get out of here and 
sacritlce vour property; I want you to get out.” He says to them. You are not 
efficient ” • and if they are not efficient and are not doing gmal work then there 
ought to be a change made. But he Is not the man to say they are Inefficient. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He Is not to be the Judge? 

Dr McCokkus. Not to give the final decision. 

llomndssloner Weinstock. In other words, some one else other than the man 
himself, despite the fact that he Is the wage bearer, shall determine the effi- 

Dr^Mc(>BKLE!'Some one else Is going to determine the efficiency of his men 
If he'is going to violate their proia-rty rights by driving them out 

Commissioner Weinstock. The way you have put It, It would be the ca^ of 
a lockout where he would dismiss all Ids men; hut take the case of au Indi¬ 
vidual are we to understand that the employer has no moral right, to say noth¬ 
ing of'his legal right, to dlsndss a man because, in his own judgment, the man 
is unlit, or Incompetent, or inefficient? 1 

Dr McCobki.e. I drew, us you remember, the two parallels, the management 
on the oue side wautlug to dlsndss the employees as a whole, ami the em- 
nlovees on the other side wanting to .llsmlss the entire management. 

1 et me carry that parallel further; the emidoyees, on the one side, wanting 
to dismiss some one member of the management, or the employer wanOng to 
dlsndss some one man, and Siiylng to him. whether he he employee or muuager, 
that he must move out of the community: this man would suffer property loss. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. I do not quite follow the matter the 
present It. I am working In the employ of a mine owner: have I the right. In 
yorr philosophy, to quit that mine owner for any reason or for no reason? 

Dr. McCobki.e. You have. , . 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not have to give any explanation to my 
emiiloyer us to the reason why I want to quit. 

Dr. McCobkle. No. any more than the employer would. In case he wanted 
to oult and Invest his money elsew'here. . „ 

Commissioner Weinst(k:k. And has ho not the right to dismiss me for any 
reason or for no reason? 

Dr. McCobki.e. No. , , , , i.> 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, how are your scides evenly balanced? 

Dr McCobkle. That he simply has the right to move away. But for him 
to say that some other man might manage this business so It would pay him 
mor1.\e l^rnot a right to say that. It Is only a third ,™ who knows 
whether you are fit to manage the business who has a right to decide that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Following your philosophy, then. If I wanted to 
quit your employ, I would have a right to quit for any reason or “O tMwn, 
but If you wanted to dismiss me you would have to bring In a third party to 
pass on your right to do that? „ , i, . . 

Dr. McCobkle. You are not drawing the same i.nral el; you would hare » 
right to quit, but you would not have a right to dismiss him, and he would 
not have a right to dismiss you. without a just reason. 
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Commissioner Wunstock. I am frank to confess tbat 1 con not follow yonr 
reasoning. Muyl)e I am very stupid,' but I can not follow it. If the scales 
are to be evenly balanced, and no one to have an advantage over another, and 
If both are to have exactly the same privileges, and if you say the worker 
should be accorded the right to quit at any time, for any reason or for no 
reason, why should not the employer have the same right? 

Dr. McCobklk. The employer does have the right to quit at any time. If 
the worker has the right to quit at any time, then the employer has. 

OomialKsloiier WfaNsrocK. If I, as a worker, have a right to quit your em¬ 
ployment, and the scales are to be evenly balanced, why have not you, as the 
employer, the right to dismiss me at any time? 

Dr. McCobki,k. Itccause I have not the right to dismiss you at any time. 

Comudsslmier Wkinstock. Why? 

Dr. MoCokmick. I can not come to you as an employer and say I would 
rather ha\e some other man to manage the business- 

Commissioner Wkinstock (Interrupting). 1 am not talking of the manager, 
hut of the worker. 

Dr. JIcCoRKi.K. I am s|ieaklng of the two. If a man wants to quit, he has a 
right to (pdt, whether he Is an employer or an employee; If a man wants to 
dismiss another, he has no light to do It. whether employer or emplo,vee, unless 
there Is a Just cau.se. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If you were the employer and I was the worker, 
and you were not satisfied with my work, what would you do? 

Dr. McCorklu. I would fiut your case hoforc men who were disliiteresteil, 
who would consider It on Its merits. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. ion would follow their judgment more than your 
own? 

Dr. McCorklr. Yes; I would follow their Judgment more than my own. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Even though nothing was to he gained? 

Dr. McCoKKi.k. Yes. 

Comnilssioiier Weinstock. It is a new kind of philosophy to me, I am sure. 

Dr. McCoiiki.e. I would follow their Jiidgminit more than my own, just be- 
cuuse of this—that I can see the ease from my own viewpoint, what Is right 
from my viewpoint. Hut I could not .see the loss I'was intlictliig upon them so 
plainly, and whenever you uiiihwtnke to defirlve a man of ills property right lie 
lias a right to have the thing adjudicated, and the workman has a property 
light there which Is denleil him. 

Comnilssioiier Wkinstock. Would you uiqily that rule you have Just illus¬ 
trated all up and down the line, that all employers anil all workers should come 
under the rule, or would you limit it to certain Industries?. 

Dr. McCokki.e. That all eiiiiiloyers ami workers should be lucliideil. 

Commlsaloner Wkinstock. Well, If you had a cook In your service that was 
unsatisfactory to yon, you would call In a ttiird party to determine her fitness 
before you dismissed her? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes; if we could not come to an agreement between us. She 
has a rigid to have the case considered, whether she is fit or not. But, Mr. 
Weinstock, in ca.ses of flint kind there Is never any serious need of any third 
party to adjudicate It, beouise she could quit her place and find a thousand 
other people wiio wantisl ciwks; but when you have a hig corporation and a very 
large mimlier of men involved, they can not quit and leave their places without 
a large sacrltlce. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You have pointed out what you consider the 
serious causes of industrial unrest, Mr. Mciiorkle? 

Dr. McCokki.k. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are a student and have rend much and 
thought much and have had broad experience tor a man of your years. Now, 
will you be kind enough to tell us what Is your remedy for this unrest? 

Dr. McCokki.k. Why, the remedy is In the principle of establishing just rela¬ 
tions between men and teaching them to be kind to each other and to consider 
the welfare of each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Apiilyliig that practice, how would you supply it 
to legislation? 

Dr. McCorkle. In legislation I would apply this, as I mentioned, as to thj 
employer and employee, so that neither man could be deprived of his savings 
and earnings and an opportunity to make a living, without he merited It by his 
own failure to live up to his obligations. 
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OommiBsfoner Wbinstock. Asgmnlng.that you could secure the enforcement 
of the lows, what laws that we do not have now would you create to bring 
about a higher degree of industrial rest? 

Dr. McCoekus. Well, I do not know whether I know what you mean by 
“ Industrial rest.” If you mean a kindly spirit between workmen and em¬ 
ployers— 

<Jommlssioner Weinstock (interrupting). I think tliat covers it. 

Dr. McCobkle. Men should always be striving for something better, ami tlie 
idea of rest is .simply a state of Inaction, to wliicli I sliould be opposed. I ilo 
not care liow good tilings are. if we cun make tlicm lictter we should do so; 
but at the present time there is very bitter liutrcd on hotli shies. 

I was In Paterson, N. J., wlille a student in tlic seminary and observed llio 
strike there, and I met a wcaltliy man on tlie train wlio said he Imd a hundred 
tenant bouses and could not get any money from tliem lieeaiise tlie men were on 
strike, and he said, " We ougiit to drive lliem out of licre, law or no law." I 
asked him about tliat, and lie said, "Yes; cut tlicir livers out, law or no law." 
I said, "They are ten to one willi you and tliey will lie in control some day," 
and I askeii him wliat lie would do if tliey were in control. He did not know 
about that, but lie was more violent tlian any laiior agitator, Socialist, anarch¬ 
ist, or any otlier variety of person wlio is displcasisl witli onr present order 
of things Hint I hare c\er met on tlie side of labor, lie would throw over the 
law atid kill the men to get rid of them. 

Now, tlie hatri'ii is comnioii, and what we need is to work In a tlioiisand 
ways, in every place we cun, to get Justice. If there Is any man wlio is not 
getting a cliance to feed and clotlie Ids family |iro)ierly, if there is any tiiiiii 
living in a house tliat leaks, lie is going to tie pretty hitter if you do not get 
liiisy and see Unit lie has a good roof over ids liead. He is going to be more 
liltter after a wliile, and his children are. 

Now, we can not change tliese tilings all at once. I believe Hie time Is com¬ 
ing wlicn Hie worklngniaii will hire the niaiiager of Hie property. Just as Hie 
manager hires the workingman to-day; I think tliat Is eondiig in the fiitnri”, 
the socialistic form of governnient; hut it is not coming liere like sometliing 
dropping out of Hie sky. Kvery lime we get a cliance to pass a law that will 
make things lierter, we slionid do it, and we should try to take pains to sisi 
Hint neither side gives tlie otlier an unfair trial. We nill struggle; we need 
to have our unions, collective liodles of workingmen on Hie one side and em¬ 
ployers on tlu‘ other, and we n<‘ed to jirovide that they shall he eompelletl under 
Hie law to meet witli eacli other. 

flommissioner WuiNs rocK. Have you any const met Ive suggestions, Mr. Mc- 
Corkle, to give (his <■ 0111111^1011 along the llni's Unit you liave ouHlneil? 

Dr. McOokki.k. I would suggest for <itie tiling Hint a law be made compellltig 
any labor <irgani7.atlon, any establlslied lalior organization, and any establislicil 
<simpany to meet eacli otlaw, and to illsciiss Hieir <lifferi*ii<‘<*s iiefore and after a 
strike. I shoulil provide that they would lie requireil iiy law t<i meet eacli otlier. 

Oommissloner Weinstock. And that you would make compulsory? 

Dr. McCoeki.e. I would not compel tliem to arliltnile Hie strike and accept 
the award. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. But you would adopt Hie ('anadlan system of com¬ 
pulsory inquiry? 

Dr. McCouki.e. Yes, sir; and I woul<l liave a conipnlsory Inquiry, and the 
men meet with eacli otlier; then I don't Imlieie there would liave been a strike 
in Colorado had tliere been a law of tliat kind in force, to compel the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ofierators anil miners to niisd each <ither. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you siiiriclently familiar willi the Camiillan 
compulsorv-inquiry act to say that It <•overK your hleas? 

Dr. McCorkik. I think I am sumdently familiar with it to say that It does 
not. I think It works to the disadvantage of the workingman, esiieclally where 
the industry is not organlzeil. It may work fairly well where the union Is 
established, but to deny them the jirlvllege of striking, before the thing Is 
brought up for consideration, may work a grave Injustice to unorganized 
tr&clos 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then your Idea would be the Canadian act modi- 
fled? 

Dr. McCorkke. I would say this, too, the Canadian act requires too long 
delay, as I understand It, before the men are alloweil to strike. I would modify 
It to that extent. I believe the award Is not compulsory, Is It? 
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Commissioner Wbinstock. No. 

Dr. MrCoBKr-K. That i.s my remembrahce. I would modiftr It In that respect, 
but I wouid have tiie men get together; I would have the men get together and 
dlacus.') their- differences; and I would provide laws and try to have them 
enforced to do away with these abuses like we had mentioned at Sunrise and 
in Colorado as far as possible. Get rid of them before the men are angry 
enough to feel like they wanted to go on a strike. As I have told men repeat¬ 
edly, workingmen don’t get in the humor to go on a strike or in the humor 
for violence because some agitator talks to them for a day or two. It Is only 
when they are burning with a sense of wrong through weeks and years, that 
tinally somelxHly mentions the fact, and they are all mad enough to fight. I 
am not conversant enough with the Canadian act to speak of all its features. 
I diai't know how acceptable It would he for the workingman. It has been 
quite a long while since I rend If, but I remember when 1 was a student In 
I he seminary in New York City that I heard it discussed, ami there seemed to 
be features that did not give the workingman a fair show. I tvrote an article 
for one of the papers there at the time and discussed the fact, and pointed 
out that It would prevent the workers from getting the tidvances that they 
needetl, and promoting their organization In a ntiraber of fields at least. But 
1 think to make an effort along that line Is our duty. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. That la all. 

flhulrmnn Wai.sh. That is all. We thunk you. Mr. HfcCorkle. 

Mr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN D. BOCKEFEIIEE, JR. 

Chairman Waij)H. Your name is John D. Rockefeller, jr.? 

Mr. Rockkkbi.i,kb, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai,sh. And you reside In the city of New York? 

Mr. RoCKKBm,i,ER, Jr. I do. 

(qiiilnnan Wai.sh. You have been a witness before the commission before, I 
believe, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Sir. I{ocKEFEi,i.EB, Jf. For three days, sir. 

Chairman W'ai.sii. Ami you were asked to produce certain correspondence 
and submit It to the commission afterwards, I believe? 

Mr. R(Kkefei.i.eu, Jr. I was, and did so submit the correspondence. Mr. 
Chairman, will you allow me to say just a word at this time? 

Chairman Walsh. I would jirefer, please, if you would let mo ask a few 
la'ellminary questions. In order to place certain iteople. 

Mr. Rwkefki.ijib, Jr. I would be glad. In view of the fact that you have re¬ 
ferred to the correspondence, and In view of the statement"that appeared In 
the nowspaiters in regard to lhat correspondence, which led me to feel that 
there were matters in it tlnil were not clear to all of the members of the 
commission, and other matters that did not seem to the commission- to he 
consistent with testimony previously given, and I would be very glad If you 
would allow me, in a desire to clear iqi these several matters, to read a state¬ 
ment tliat I have prepared, and I would he glad to read It at this time. 

Chairman W'alsh. I would he very glad to have you, hut there are a few 
preliminary questions that I think would clear up ami help us In understanding 
your statement. Who was Mr. I.. M. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockekem.eb, Jr. Who was Mr, I,. M. Bowers? 

(thalrman Wai.sh. When I say was, T understand that he Is now not with the 
company. 

Mr. H0CKEFEI.1.ER. Jr. You mean who Is he? 

Chairman Walsh. What connection did he have with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was chairman of the hoard of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., and treasurer of the company up to the early part of this year. 

Chairman Walsh. And what connections has he with your Interests now? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er. Jr. He reslgnetl from the position which I have just men¬ 
tioned with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to come Into our personal staff. 

Chairman Walsh. And he Is on your iiersonal staff now? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. On a salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. at the time of the trouble In Colorado, or up until 
the time he quit, where was he located? 
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Mr. UocKEFEixEE, Jr. Mr. Ohalrman, If you will allow me to Interrupt a 
minute, I have only asked the same privilege In regard to reading my state¬ 
ment which has been accorded to every witness- 

Chairman Waisu. Very well, I will not discuss that further. I would have 
liked to have had this light, but If you do not seem Inclined, I will let all the 
questions go until you get through. 

Mr. ItocKEKKLLEE, ,Ir. I would be very glad to give It to you. 

Chairman Walsh. This Is the time I wuntetl It, but If you wish to give these 
answers at a later time, you may read your statement now. 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEB, Jr. I thank you, sir. 

Since I testified before the commission in New York In January my office has 
funilsbed to the commission, at Its reqnest, certain corresitondence between 
my office and the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with reference to 
labor conditions In Colorado. Portions of that corrcsiiondeuce have been made 
public by the commission, and the press has contained statements to tbe effect 
that the corresiwndence shows that whereas I had testified that I had no 
kuowletlge of conditions in the Colorado coal fields, 1 was In reality tbe direct¬ 
ing mind throughout the struggle. 

The commission will recall that at the hearings in New York In January I 
made this statement: 

“ The corresiaaidence between myself and the officers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. during the strike has betni prodncwl before this commission and la 
now public. If one thing more than another is shown by the letters exchangc<l. 
It Is that, as rcsijccls conditions of em|)loyment and the Interests of the com¬ 
pany’s employees, I have sought to Inform myself and have not hesltaterl to 
make suggestions looking toward more adiniuate representation on the part of 
the employees and participation by them in the determining of matters per¬ 
taining to their working conditions. It Is not less apparent, however, that I 
have studiously avoided anything that might affind ground, either to the em¬ 
ployees, the management, or the public, for the belief that In any particular I 
was seeking to dictate a policy or to arbitrarily control any situation.” 

I wish now to reaffirm that statement and to eniithasize the fact that all 
policies, as well as matters of detail, were decided uiwn and carried out by the 
executive officers at Denver without asking our advice. 

Neither my New York associates nor 1 directed the conduct of the strike. 
As matters progressed and we acquired fuller knowledge of conditions, our 
activities were directed toward making suggestions which we hoped might 
facilitate the termination of the controversy. To show precisely and com¬ 
pletely what these activities were, I give below the substance of every sugges¬ 
tion which we m.nic to the Denver office during the progress of the strike: 

iSuggestion 1 ; That an luvestigatlon by thrett Federal Judges be Invited. 

On December 1. lOlfi. Mr. MuriJhy wrote Mr. Itowers, snggestlng that he 
write to the President of the Dnlted States saying that; 

“ We strongly urge an investigation of all the facts as to the relations be¬ 
tween the company and Its employees and the circumstances leading up to this 
strike.” 

The stiggestlons being that Ihe Investigation and findings ns to the facts be 
made by three Federal Judges to be apiiointed by the I’resldent. 

Suggestion 2: That provision be made for Injured emidoyees and their 
families. 

On April 29, 1914, I telegraphed Mr. Bowers as follows: 

“ If It Is true, as reported in the papers, that any of our employees have been 
injured In the recent disturbances, I trust that you have already taken steps 
to provide fully for them and their families." 

Suggestion 3: That disinterested mediators be appointed to Intervene. 

On April 29 Mr. Murphy telegraphed Mr. Bowers inquiring whether or not 
the fuel company and possibly the other operators would agree “ to have some 
one or three disinterested men act as mediators between the various parties di¬ 
rectly and Indirectly engaged In the priwent turmoil? Such mediators • • * 
to go from one side to the other, undertaking to formulate In definite terms 
the position of each, and then to act as negotiators In seeing whether anything 
could be done.” 

Suggestion 4: That the operators reiterate their acceptance of Gov. Ammons’s 
proposition of settlement. 

On April 30 I received from Chairman Foster, of the congressional committee, 
a telegram stating that an officer of the union had made a public statement 
that the mine workers would waive recognition of the union and asking If I 
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wag willing to enter into negotlatlong for tbe gettlement of tbe atrlke on tbat 
bagig. I replied that tbe offlciale of tbe mining companleg in Colorado were 
the only oncB comijetcnt to deal with the queetion, but at the game time I 
telegraphed to the officers of the Colorado Fuel k Iron Co. in Colorado ns 
follows: 

“ The letter of Gov. Ammons of November 27 to the operators and miners 
shows that at that time the only obstacle to a settlement was recognition of the 
union. He tlien suggested a solution covering all points except recognition, and 
(lie operators aeceptisl his suggestion, Invited their employees who had not been 
guilty of disorder and other unlawful acts to return on the terms mentioned by 
him, and assured him and their form(>r employees that they would conform In 
good faith to all of his suggestions. It seems to me that the operators should 
♦ • • reiterate their willingness to accept this settlement ♦ * 

.Suggestion 5: That a plan to get together be develoiied. 

On May 3 I telegraphed Messrs. Welhoru and Bowers: 

“We strongly urge oiicrntors to take a vigorously active position looking 
toward the acceptance by all the parties concerned of Gov. Ammons’s plan of 
Novemher 27, and to outline a methml hy which tin* parties can now get to¬ 
gether for the reconsideration of the matter from that point unle.ss you already 
hav(> some better jilaii in mind.’’ 

Suggestion 6: That disputisl points other than union recognition be sub¬ 
mitted to a hoard to he appolntisl hy tlu- I’resident of the Unltisl States. 

On May 2(5, referring to Chairman Foster's telegram of April 29, I tele- 
grafihed Messrs. Welhorn and Bowers: 

“ If the I’resident should sugg<‘st to the ojierators and miners that all ques¬ 
tions affecting the relations hetwemi thi'inselves and their present and former 
employees, except the recognition of the union and the unionizing of the camps, 
he siibmlttisl for adjudication to a hoard to he aiipolnted by the Chief .Justice 
of the Supremo Court, to consist of ineinhers of the Supreme Court or other 
Federal Jndg(>a, wouhl the operators acc(*pt. • * • If accepted by the 

miners, would it not put an end to the jiri'sent controversy?” 

Suggestion 7: That a plan of imbllcity he developed. 

In .Tune, having become Imiu-essed with the desirability of getting the op¬ 
erators’ side of the controversy befor*' the public, I suggested, and was instru¬ 
mental In bringing about the adoption by tlie oixwators' committee of a means 
for securing such puhllcltj whicli was subsispiently developed under the com¬ 
mittee’s <llrectlon. 

Suggestion 8: That a plan of organization to secure collective bargaining and 
opportunity for presenting employees’ grievances he considered. 

During the progress of the strike, I fell incivnsingly the Importance of find¬ 
ing some way of adjusting Industrial disputes and preventing their recur¬ 
rence. In that eonmH:tlon, I made the acipiaintance of Mr. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, formerly minister of labor of Canada, who had had exceptionally wide 
eximrlence In such matters. In a letter to him on August 1, I spoke of ways in 
which a iiermanent condition of pence might he restored, one of which I said 
might he “hy developing » • » Ou. opportunity for collective bargaining, 
for easy and constant conferences with reference to any matters of difference 
or grievances which may eomi’ up, and any other advantages which may be 
derived from mend)ership In the union. ♦ • • I am wondering whether 

you can take the time to dictate • * * an outline of such an organization 
and send It to me *’ • * for our discussion of it with the officers of the 
(Colorado Fuel & Iron Co." 

In respomse to this request, Mr. King outlined stich a plan, a copy of which 
I .sent on August 11 to Mr. Welhorn. 

Suggestion 0: Suggestion in regard to President Wilson’s plan of truce. 

After the President of the United States had ls.sued his letter to the Colorado 
oiwrators, proposing a plan of truce, Mr. Murphy wrote to Mr. Welborn on 
September 15, making certain suggestions for his consideration In formulating 
the reply of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to the President, but saying: “ It Is 
merely by way of'suggestion, without In any way Indicating a desire to depart 
from the policy which we have steadfastly maintained of leaving the decision 
of these questions to the executive officers.” 

Suggestion 10: That a plan of self-government for employees be considered. 

On October 5, Mr. Murphy wrote to Mr. Welborn suggesting a plan of local 
self-government, under which there should be in each mine a committee con¬ 
sisting of representatives of the operators and representatives of the miners 
employed In that mine, chosen by tbe miners from their own number, to serve 
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as a medlnm of communication with the management In regard to any matters 
of common Interest, and which should also be charged with the duty of enforc¬ 
ing the statutes of the State and the regulations of the company looking to the 
comfort and safety of the miners and the protection of the company's proiierty. 

In so far as I can recall or ascertain from our correspondence, these are the 
only suggestions of any kind which we made, and every one of them was made 
wl^ a view to ameliorating conditions, and In the hope of arriving at a solution 
of the problems Involved. 

It has been stated that I knew on the admission of my own “ agents In the 
field that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. controlled (he i)rlco3 and fixed the work¬ 
ing conditions at the mines.” 

This Inference Is baso<l upon a letter from Mr. Ihnvers to me, dated April 2,’). 
I had sent him a letter from Mr. .1. 15. Corey, of Hraddock, Pa., Inclosing a 
cooperative agreement In u.se het\vi>en Mr. Corey and his miners, which pro¬ 
vided for fixing wages, or, as It was referred to In the agrw-ment, “ the price 
of mining” on a alhling scalp, hiistsl on (he sidling |>rlce of coal. Mr. Bowers, 
in returning the letter mid referring to (lie agreement, wrote; 

“The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. usualiy lends In fixing pidces and conditions, 
which the larger companies usually ugriH' to and the smaller concerns also, If 
it Is for their Interest. • In this present trouhle the prices of mining 

and the Income of the workmen had nothing to do with this strike.” 

It will thus be apparent that In his letter .Mr. Bowers was not referring to 
the prices at which coal was sold, but to the prices or wages paid the men 
for mining coal. To me the letter never had any other than the very obvious 
meaning that the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., as the largest factor In the field, 
was usually first In making changes In operating conditions, their lend being 
somellines followed and sometimes not. 

Certain addithmal statements concernitig the corresiiomletice which we hate 
supplied to the commission have aiipeareil In the newspapers during the last 
few weeks. To these statements I have already publlely replied. The snh- 
stance of these replies will he found in an appmidix to this sUitement, which 
I will read at this time. 

“APrKNDlX. 

“1. It has been stated that corresi>ondenci> (lied with this commission shows 
that I exercised ‘a personal Inllueniv that extended even to the stafehotise at 
Denver, and iiresunieil to dictate letters that went out to the President of the 
Cnitedi States and to the go\ernors of the States, over the signature of the 
geioruor of Colorado.’ The facts are as follows: 

"Last May Cov. Ammons sent MaJ. K. .1. Roughton, nd.jutanl general of 
Colorado, to New York. I never met MaJ. Roughton, hut he met one of my 
associates, and later, Mr. l.(-e. Ma,l. Roughton s.ild.that Cov. Ammons had 
been concerned over the mlsimderatandlng which seeimsl to prevail In the East 
over certain phases of the strike. MaJ. Roughton, as the governor’s repre¬ 
sentative, called on numerous people and Invited suggestions as to how the 
governor’s jxisition and the attitude of the State might more effectively he 
brought to public notice. Mr. late suggested that one methml would be for 
the governor to write a letter to the President of the United States ”- 

Chairman Wai-sh. Air. Lee suggested that to whom? 

Air. Kockkfelleb, Jr. To AlaJ. Roughton. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; I was not. I never met AfaJ. Roughton, ns I 
stated before. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. liCe reiiort that to you at about the time that he 
suggested to MaJ. Roughton that a letter should be written to Cov. Ammons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall when it w'as mentioned to me. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first find It out and put It In this document? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Find out what? 

Chairman Walsh. That Air. Lee had suggested to MaJ. Roughton that it 
would be a good thing to write a letter to Cov. Ammons to write a letter to 
the public. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The matter first la mentioned In the correspondence. In 
the letter from me to Mr. Lee, or Mr. Ijee to me. 

Chairman Walsh. When did Air. I^ee tell you that MaJ. Roughton was In 
town? Was It right after he made the suggestion to AlaJ. Roughton or was It 
before he made the suggestion to AlaJ. Roughton that he told you he thouidit 
It would be a good thing? 
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Mr. RocKEm.i.EB, Jr. I don't recall It. 

“ Mr. Lee anggeated that one method would be for the governor to write a let¬ 
ter to the I’reaident of the United States and another to his fellow governors 
of other States, setting forth the situation as Gov. Ammons saw It. MaJ. 
Houghton stated that he could not tell how the governor would regard such 
a suggestion, and that even be himself would have to convey the suggestion 
to Oov. Ammons through Gen. Chase, MaJ. Houghton’s superior ofBcer. Ma}. 
Houghton suggested that perhaps a statement addressed to the public would 
be better. 

"To get the matter Into shape for his further consideration MaJ. Houghton 
suggested that Mr. Lee make big Ideas concrete by preparing a draft of the kind 
of statement or letter he had In mind. As a basis for such a draft, MaJ. 
Houghton sent to Mr. I.ee a memorandum of his own views of the situation. 

" The memorandum written hy me and referred to In one of my letters as 
having been sent by me to Mr. Lee was nothing more than a rough draft of a 
statement <'oncerning the Colorado situation which I had drawn up In answer 
to statements which had appeared In the press, hut hud never been used. A 
copy of this memorandum, which, as I wrote Mr. I.ee on June 10, 1914, was 
Incomplete and only suggestive, was given to the press some weeks ago,” 

Chairman VVai.sii. Have .vou with you this statement? 

Mr. KocKErEU.ER. Jr. No. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. 1 hav(> not seen It irabllshed. Have you a copy of that 
memoranda any place'! 

Mr. Uo<;Knri'a,i.Kii, Jr. It Is In my olllce; whether I have it In Washington 
I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please sw what you have, because In none of 
the articles that ever came under my observation was that statement set forth. 

Mr. ItocKEKKi.i.ER, Jr. 1 will look It up. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you wonid. 

Mr. Hockefeli.er, Jr. (reading) : 

“ In reference to Mr. I.ee’s suggestion, it occtirrevl to me that this memoran¬ 
dum contalmal malei'lal which Mr. Lee might tlnd helpful In that connection. 

“ I’ersonnlly, I have never seen a copy of the draft which was sent. MaJ. 
Houghton has since advised Mr. I.ee that he went no further with the sug¬ 
gestions ”- 

Chairman Walsh. When did MaJ. Houghton advise him of that? 

Mr. UocKEFELLEH, Jr. I don't know that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this your iiersotml statement that you are reading now? 

Mr. Ho(’Kefeli.eb, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; hut I don’t recall the date. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Oh, you don’t remember. Go ahead. 

Mr. UocKKFKLLF.R. Jr. (reading) : 

"and that neither Gen. (thase nor Gov. Ammons ever knew that such sugges¬ 
tion hud l>een made. 

“2. It has been stated that the correspondence disclosed (hat I ‘withheld 
from the Ilepartmenf of Labor at Washington Information asked for when 
Secretary Wlison sought to avert tlie strike liefore it began ’ amt that in re¬ 
sponse to a full account of the interview with tlie Government agent, communi¬ 
cated by Mr, Murphy to Mr. Bowers, ‘Mr. Bowers wrote back highly praising 
Mr. Murphy for his discretion In not giving the Government agent any informa¬ 
tion.’ 

‘‘ The letter of September 16, 191.S, from Mr. Murphy to Mr. Bowers, which 
is in the rword, clearly shows that no Information was asked for by the De¬ 
partment of Labor, none was withheld, and in Mr. Bowers’s letter of September 
19 to Mr. Murphy there was no reference to any information having been re- 
fustsl the Government representative. 

“ 3. It has been stated that ‘ I had a plan * • » for publishing a string 
of dally newspajjers.’ 

“ The apparent basis for this statement Is contained in correspondence be¬ 
tween Mr. Lee and myself, referring to a letter which I had received from a 
man I had never heard of and which I had forwardetl to Mr. Lee. That letter 
l>egan as follows; ‘This note Is from a stranger to you, making a sugges¬ 
tion * • • for a string of fearless, honest newspapers across the country.’ 

“ Mr. Lee, In his reply to me, expressed his disapproval of the suggestion, and 
added; 

“ ‘ I do not believe • ♦ • that I will ever come to the point of thinking 
that you should establish and become responlsble for a string of dally papers.’ 

“No further attention was paid to the suggestion. 
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“4 It has been stated that the correspondence shows that I ‘had a plan 
• • • of financing the publication of the ofliclal organ of the Nntionai 
Chamber of Commerce.' 

“ The paper referred to is The Nation's Business and Is distributed witlumt 
charge to members of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unlte<i States. The 
president of the chamber discussed witli me on various occasions u financial 
plan for enlarging tiiis publication so as to make it a more effective medium b.v 
which the chamber could place before the business men of the country facts 
of interest to them in regard to business, commerce, national legislation, in¬ 
dustrial matters, etc. Although I considered the proiK>sitiun entirely legitimate, 
it was never favorably acted upon. 

" 5. It has iteen stated that the correspondence Indicates that my associates 
and myself were Indifferent to the distressing conditions in Colorado. 

“ The following quotation was made from one of Mr. Bowers's letters to me: 

“ ‘ Several of our mines are working from one-half to two-thirds capacity, 
and if we can continue undisturbed, we can ket'p our steel works running and 
supply our railroad frlemls with coal to keep tliem going in good shape until 
the strike is over.' 

" Apparently, without other evidence, this quotation was taken to support the 
as.sertlon that ‘ This was at a time when the people of Colorado were suffering 
for coal and the price liad been advanced until tliousands of families were wltl>- 
out fuel.’ 

“ Till' fact is that when the strike was called, the price of coal was not raised 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and most energetic and effective measures 
were taken by the company to insure that tlie supply of coal for domestic use 
shonlil not be curtalletl.” 

Chairman Wai.sii. What was the ilate of the letter, I dbl not carry It In mv 
mind. What was the date of the letter tliat Mr. Bowers wrote, saying they 
were running from one-half to two-thirds? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEB, Jf. Tile date is not mentioned here. 

Chulruian Walsh. Was that at a much later time In the winter, after the 
strike was called in November? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It may have been. 

Chairman Walsh. So tlic price was not raised until the time of the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think you will see as I go along that the price was 
not raised at all. |Continuiiig reading:! 

“ In response to an inquiry, Mr. Wellatrn, president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., forwarded to me the following explicit statement concerning that 
point: 

' When the strike was called we discontinued shipping coal to the Santa Fo 
Railroad, the C., B. & Q., tlie Misso\irl I’acilic, and the (kilorado Southern, and 
continued shipping a small amount to the Denver & Rio Grande. We also 
stopped shipments of coke to the smelters and other large consumers.’ 

“After furnishing fuel to the steel works to oia*rate on a reduced basis, we 
hud a small amount of coal available for domestic trade. We contlnueil ship¬ 
ping with no advance in price over our regular winter schedule. For our 
Denver retail department we bought coal from Wyoming, which cost us $1.60 
|)er ton more than our normal supply for tJie Denver market.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when was thiit that you Ixiught the coal from 
another company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was, I supitose, during the fall anil winter period. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you Ixmght it from another comiaiuy the retail 
price in Denver was raised $1.60 a ton? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was about to complete the statement In which that 
is mentlomsl. 

Chairman Walsh. That is mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I pr<x;eod? fContlnues reading;] 

“The retail price on this coal was lncren8e<i correspondingly. We had some 
of our own in stock at Denver, which lasted until about November 15, and was 
sold at the price prevailing Itefore the strike was calle<l.” 

Chairman Walsh. Then am I to understand that the retail price of coal of 
Novemtier 15 went up $1.50 a ton? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not on the coal that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
mined, but on the coal which they had bought, that had Just exactly that much 
advance. . . 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if I understand this statement, it Is this, that you 
had coal of your own on hand until November 16, aud that until the weather 
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began to get quite cold out there you had the coal on hand and there was no 
advance, but on November 15 you had sold out all that coal, and you bought 
coal from the other company, and therefore the retail price went up $1.60 
a ton. 

Mr. ItooKEVELLEE, Jr. We had bought coal from another State, from Wyouiiiig, 
for which we had to pay $1.60 more, and this price was added to the selling 
price of the coal. 

Chairman Walsh. So that coal cost $1.50 more, retail. In Denver after 
Novcmlier 15 V 

Mr. UocKKFELLEB, Jr. Yes, sir. That was not a gain made to the seller, but 
an advance paid by the seller to the man from whom he bought It. 

Chairman Walsh.- Did not that price obtain In Denver after November 15 
for all coal sold In Denver regardless of where It came from? 

•Mr. IfocKEiKi.LKit, Jr. For that I will have to lefer you to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the statement that the price of coal went up a 
dollar and a half a ton when the weather got cold was absolutely true? 

Mr. ItoCKEiKi.LiB, Jr. Not the price of coal that we mined, but the price of 
coal we bought In order to accommodate these customers. 

Chairman Wm.sii. Which you bought and sold? 

Mr. ItooKEFia.i.EB, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Co ahead. 

• Mr. ItocKSKH.i.uii, Jr. 1 have i ftirther communication from Mr. Welborn 
that 1 will submit afterwards, but 1 will not do it now. 

Chairman Walsh. If it Is on the same line 1 should he glad to have you 


read It now. 

Mr. Uockufkli.i u, Jr. I would rather finish my statement. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Very goixl. take your own lime. 

Mr. ItocKFFicLi.FR, Jf. (readingI : 

“1 should like also at this time to refer to statements which have appeared 
In the newspapers a.scribing to me and those associateil with me participation In 
the prosecution of iMr. John It. Cawsim. I desire to stale unequivocally that 
neither 1 nor any of my associates has had any coiiue<llon whatsoever with 
this case. I feel, and have so expressed myself very explicitly, that when 
private inleresis. eitlier individual or corporate, participule In criminal prose¬ 
cutions, the proceedings tend to lose that Impartial quality which should 
characterise the adminisiration of Justice. 

"As soon as I learned that this trial was coming on, I made careful inquiry 
to assure myself that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, was not iiarticipating In 
any way In tlie prosecution, and was assured by Mr. Welborn that this was the 
fact and that no deviation from this policy would lie iierndttcd by the offlcers 


of the company la any iirosr'cul Ions. . 

" (In Aiu ll ill, tlie day llie trial started, Mr. Wellmrn, president of the Ccdorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., issued the following statement to tlie press in Denver: 

“ ‘ Iteporls that lids conqiany has engagial attorneys to assist In the prosecu¬ 
tion of cither Mr. I.awson or anyone else for offenses growing out of the strike 
are entirely withoul foundalioii. It may be tliat some id' our employees will be 
calltHl as witnesses, lint as a company we Imve liad notliiag to do with the 
lirosecution of the defendant. None id' our attorneys is associated with the work 
of the district attorney, and no suggestions imve been made to him by us or 
for us. We feel that tlie district attorney is comiielimt to Imiulle the case and 
that he probalily would lie averse to receiving any offer on our iiart of helping 
him, if we werci disposed to make such an offer, which we are not. The strike 
and’tlie occurrences growing out of it are behind us and we have no desire to 


“ T am also !nfonuo<l that flic attorney general of Oolorarlo has publicly 
stated that the Lhwson case was conducted entirely under his control and with 
his assistants in personal charges; that neither the coal operators nor anyone 
else had anything to do with the case; that he was not influenced in any way 
by any corporation or Individual, and tiiat the only possible ground for assm 
dating the name of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with the case was the fact 
that he necessarily had to secure evidence from employees of that company. 

“ I am sure that the ofllcers and directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
agree with me that the administration of justice should rest solely In the hands 
of the State. This principle I regard as so vital that I would not stop at any¬ 
thing which might he necessary In order to maintain It absolutely. 

“ In revlew'htg re<*ent events In Colorado, w'hlle It Is doubtless true that many 
of those who hud a part in them would. In the light of present knowledge, have 
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acted dlfl^ntly In many respects, I can only say for myself that at each step I 
did what at the time seemed to me right and wise. As I see it, the vital ques¬ 
tions now are these: Are conditions as they ought to be? If not, are sincere and 
effective efforts being put forth to make them better? 

“ I had hoped to have carried out before this the purpose mentioned to the 
commission in .Tanuary to go to Colorado ami see for m,v.self what conditions 
are. But through an unfortunate succession of events, I have thus far teen 
prevented from doing so. While I might, of course, have found time to go for 
a few days, I have been postponing the trip until such time as I could be free 
to stay for several weeks, or as much longer as necessary. It Is still my pur- 
po.se to undertake this mission as soon as it can be arranged, with due rcgar<l 
to my other obligations. 

“ In the meantime, I am assured by the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. that they are cooperating wltii tlie employees to Improve working and living 
conditions, and that these cooperative efforts are meeting with gratifying suc¬ 
cess. Following the bearings In New York in .lamiary, I was glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity for informal conferences w ith memliers <d' hdior 
organizations, to get their point of view concertdng the Colorado situation. We 
have also had helpful lonferences with tlie commission of nidcli Mr. Seth Low 
Is chairman, aiipolnfed by (lie President of tlie t'liilisl States, and liave assiirwl 
that commission of our desire to cooiierate witli it in its work of promoting 
harmony and good will. 

“As to the future, we are bending every energy toward tlie development of 
sound conditions, and in tlint effort we seek (lie cooisnatlon of all those Inter- 
esteil in establishing relations of inuliial eoidldence and advantage lietween the 
various elements associated in the industrial life of the State of Colorado.” 

Chairman WAnsn. Would It he convenient for you to rend that other letter 
that you got from Mr. Welliorii in regard to tlic jirlce of coal? 

Mr. l{orKEFEi,i.i!K, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wisli you would. 

Mr. ItocKKKEi.i.Kii. Jr. T,'his is dated May 1.”; 

“ During the winter of lOT.1-14, following calling of coni strike, there was no 
shortage of coal in Denver market except on account of railroad blockades 
caused by ittipr(“cedenled snowfails early in Di>cemher. I.Ignite coal pnsiuced 
Iminedlntely north of Denver has always been tlie main source of supply for 
this market, and was able during all of the strike to more than meet demands 
of Denver trade, exce|it when o)iera(ions were interfered with by snow blocktule. 

“The Wyoming coal, which on account of greater mine jirlces and higher 
freight rates sold here at $l..'iO jier ton more than I’oal of similar grade from 
southern Colorado, was purchased only by consumers desiring coal of higher 
grade than the lignite from north of Denver, and not because of shortage of 
lignite supply. With exci>plion noteil due to snow lilis'kade there was no actual 
shortage of Colorado coal or consumption in State during tlie strike, though 
there was some change In source of supply.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand from tlint that tlie iirlce of coal re¬ 
mained the same—all the coal that came from southern Colorado? 

Mr. Rookekei.lek, Jr. Until tliat supply of coal was exhausted. 

Chairman Walsh. November 15? 

Mr. RocKErELLEB, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Cbairman Walsh. And after that—is the Wyoming coal of the same general 
character as the soutliern Colorado coal? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. The Wyoming coal is of a higher grade, as I under¬ 
stand it. and It is used liy those that want a fancy article and are willing to 
pay the higher price. That coal from the northern part of the State Is a coal 
u.sed commonly In Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of Mr. Welborn’s letter? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. This telegram? 

Cbairman Walsh. That telegram: yes. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. May 15 of this year. 

Chairman Walsh. That was a few days ago? 

Mr. Bockefeujsb, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the price of coal—you say there was no change 
In the price of coal after November 15? 

Mr. IIOCKEFET.LEB, Jr. We are talking of two kinds of coal. 

Chairman Walsh. The coal that was commonly used in the retail trade In 
Denver, prior to November 15? 
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Mr. Bockefiiieb, Jr. I would understand that there was no shortage of coalj 
he doesn’t say what the price was. 

C'hairrann Walsh. Whether It was short or long, was there any raise In the 
retail price of coal to the consumer In Denver after Novemlier 15? 

Mr. Rockei-elleb, Jr. I can not tell that. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did those snow blockades last that raised the 
price of coal? 

Mr. R0CKEFELI.EB, Jr. That I can not give you. 

Chairman Walsh. A month? 

Mr. Rookefelleb, Jr. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Two mouths? 

Mr. BoCKEFELi.tai, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Your Information derived from that letter Is not very 
Illuminating regarding the retail price of coal In Denver generally? 

Mr. IlmjKEFELLEB, Jr. I supposed that I was expected to speak of the coal 
produced and sold by the Colorailo Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to ask you a question or two before ad¬ 
journment. Now that you have referreil to the Lawson trial liere, you say 
Mr. Welborn gave out a statement Immediately preceding the Lawson trial 
that your company was not going to furnish any attorneys. I see this in that 
statement, “ It may be that some of our employees will be called as witnesses, 
but us a company we have had uotliing to do with the prosecution of the defend¬ 
ant.” 

Now, were there employees referred to, the men that came through the 
Bnldwln-Felts Detective Agency, and who during the strike were pretending 
to be striking miners but were in reality detectives employed by your company, 
and did they afterwards for the pay that your company gave them go upon the 
witness stand and testify to thal portion of the evidence which connected Joe 
Lawson with the crime of murder? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I would have to refer you to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that were true, with yoqr repugnance to the tak¬ 
ing part by the corporation In these prosecutions, would you go to Denver and 
take some action against the action of the officials of your company? If it 
prove<l to be that the witnesses that connected the man with the crime were In 
your employ as detectives and were spies, pretending to be workingmen, and, as a 
matter of fact, were Baldwln-Felts detectives, paid by you during all of this 
time and down to the time the trial took place, would you protest against that, 
or do you consider proiter- 

Mr. Rockeffj.i.f,r, Jr. (Interrupting). I presume that Is a matter which the 
attorney general decided when he called his witnesses. I would not feel it was 
up to me to suggest to him. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Even though a part of your money paid for the testimony 
that convicted the man of murder? You say that is up to the attorney general 
and “ I will take no part In It”? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That la a matter I have no knowledge of. 

Chairman Walsh. But suppose knowledge Is brought to you, would you take 
any part to save a man from lifetime Imprisonment? 

Mr. Hockefelu;e, Jr. I certainly would not be willing to stand back of any¬ 
thing that was not perfectly fair. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you would go there and call attention to the fact 
that these men whose testimony convicted Lawson were paid detectives by 
you, and you did not believe that men that were paid to do that kind of work 
should be trusted where the whole lifetime of a human being was at stake? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to say what step I would take, but 
I meant what I said when I said that the administration of justice should rest 
entirely In the State, and In that I wmdd stand tor that principle at any cost. 
I am not prepared to say what steps I would take. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppo.se that It should be brought Indubitably to you that 
one of the jurors that served upon this trial had been given the exclusive 
privilege, he being a traveling salesman, the exclusive privilege of selling bis 
product to all of your camps, would you suggest. If that was brought to you, to 
the authorities that you didn’t think that was fair where a man’s whole life 
was at stake? You met this man lAwson, he called on you at your office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He was one of the men that conferred with you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I met him. 
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Ohalrmaa Walsh. And if that was bmaght indubitably to you, what kind 
of steps would you take to save his life? 

Mr. IlocKOTBi,t.«)B, Jr. I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you think that was fair for a man that had an ex¬ 
clusive contract with you and was maktnt; money out of It every day, to serve 
as a juror in an acute conflict of this sort? 

Mr. II 0 CKEFE 1 .LEK, Jr. I am not familiar with the condltlon.s. 

Chairman Wal.sh. If it turns out that way, what wouid you do? 

Mr. UocKEtT.LLEE, Jr. Whatever was necessary to see that right was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that was right or fair, if it was true, to try 
a man before a juror who was so situated with reference to your company? 

Mr. UocKEKEi.i.ER. Jr. I think timt the jurors shouid ail have been selecte.i 
with the greatest care, and if any jurors were not selected and properly tltteil 
for the place, they should have been excused, and if it cun be shown now that 
they were not proper men the attorney general would want to try the case 
again, I am sure. 

Chnlrraaii Walsh. Now, wliat would you do—were you liere when Dr. aaiUlis 
testlfie<l ? 

Mr. llocKEKELLEB, Jr. No, sir; I was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut ills testimony was brought lmme<llnteiy to you so you 
could see what he said? 

Mr. Bockeeelleb, Jr. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh, Were you notified that Dr. Caddis, l\end of the sociologi¬ 
cal department, wouid testify to matters seriously affecting your corporation 
at these hearings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I heard he had testifie<l, and I have arrange)! to have 
a copy of the testimony and will be very glad to read it carefully. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is it a part of tlie plan in your own mind that you will 
not liear anytlilng about conditions in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have arranged, ns I linve just stated to you, for a copy 
of tile testimony and to go over it very carefully. 

Cliairman Walsh. You remember we had this discussion In 1904, men were 
driven down tlie canyon and thrown out on the prairies, and in .some cases left 
to die, or received sui'li treatment that tliey afterwards died, when you Imd 
cliarge of this company, and I believe you stated you knew nothing about it. 
and I believe you were asked to inform yourself about the true condition in Uie 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. Kockefeller, Jr. Y'es. sir. 

Cliairman W'alsii. Tlien I will advise yon of this, altliough It took place 
here yesterday. I think Mr. Ileydt, your secretary, was liere. Did he advise 
yon of what Dr. Caddis said? 

Mr. Rockefeli,er, Jr. No. Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairman W'ai.sh. Did you hear what Mr. Caddis said aliout tlint? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsil. Did you read the W’ashlngton morning papers? 

Mr. RocKEFELtJCR, Jr. I liave not. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, Mr. Caddis said that he was Informed that there 
was a man upon tliiit jury by (he name of W. W. Wilson, and Mr. Wilson Imd 
told him personally upon a train that he had hwn given tlie exclusive right to 
sell the products of the National Bl.scul( Co., for whom he was working, to ail 
of yonr camps; that it was an exclusive right that had been given by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; that he saw afterwards that W. W'. Wilson actually 
servetl as a juror and wms on the jury tlial condemned him to life, and he said 
that he was the only W. W. Wilson that he knew in Trinidad, and timt he was 
reasonably sure that he was tlie same man that told Iilra this on the train. 
A telegram was sent F. W. Clark asking if he w'as the same W. W. Wilson, and 
he replied, “ Wire received. W'. W. Wilson is a traveling salesman of the 
National Biscuit Co., your information Is correct.” 

If this turns out to be true have you such seal for the full administration of 
justice that you will make some demand on your company and the authorities 
of Colorado In regard to getting Mr. Lawson a new trial and tried before a jury 
none of whom are beholden to your company? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I would not be a party- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). What would you do, if that turns out to 
be true? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I am reserving the right to decide that when I am In¬ 
formed as to the situation. I stand on this very definite stutement, that I be- 
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Ueve that the administration of justice should rest In the hands of the State, 
and regard the principle as so important that I would not stop at anything 
which might be necessary to maintain it absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. But I am giving you a specific Instance, If that turns out 
to be true, what will you do? Lawson has a wife and children, and suppose he 
was sent to the penitentiary under this judgment delivered by this jury, would 
you tell thi'iii to read that statement to him in the penitentiary, or his wife 
ami child, that you didn't believe In any such thing, or what Would you do 
yourself when an InJiLstlce wa.s being done? 

Mr. IlorKEi'Kt.t.KR, .Tr. If an injustice has been done I will do what I can to 
maintain justice, and see that justice is done. 

Chairman Waihit. You heard that letter rend that Mr. Bowers wrote you, in 
v.iilch lie salil tlint there Is one sheriff down there in that county that has been 
on the Job 10 years? 

Mr. UorKEFKi.iEH, .Tr. I was not here. 

Chairman W\i.sn. Did anybody tell you about It? 

Mr. ItocKEFEU.ER. .Tr. Of course, I have seen tlie letter, 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Now, you knew that was tlie man, .Teff Farr? 

Mr. Hockekeller, .Tr. 1 rvas so informed. 

Chairman Walsh. And you know that he is still In there? 

Mr. Hockefef.ler. .)r. I liave so licard. 

Chairman Wm.sh. 1 am Ic'avlng tlie Tjiw.son ease for a minute, and I believe 
you stated in hini', T nevi'r saw tliis liefore and want some time to go over 
it, hut you stated in there, T Kdleve, that you had no direction In what took 
place in Colorado; thal you were not tlie guiding force In Colorado? 

Mr. UocKEFEi.i.ER, ,Tr. Yes, sir; that is wiiat I stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you, as I understand, represent your father In 
tlie management of these companies? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLER, .Tr, T represent my fiitlier in regard to these various Invest- 
menfs. 

Chalrmaii AValsh. Ts this one of llieni? 

Mr. TIockekeller, Jr. It Is. 

Clialrman Walsh. He keeps very close track of matters him.self? 

Mr. UOCKEFELLER, .Tr. No. 

Chnlrmnn Wai.su. And you have a way of sending out to tliese men what 
your fatlier thinks of these things? 

Mr. UooKEFEi.i.ER, Jr. I don't know of any case in wlilch I have. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wilt read you a letter signed by yourself and submitted 
by your ofticlals, iluted December 20, 1913; 

“ Dear Mr. Bower.s : 

“ Your letter of December 22, with Incloseil clipping, is received. I note with 
Interest tlie fact that Itie miners are rapidly going to Colorado from the South 
and East.” 

These were men to take the place of the striking miners? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLER, Jr. I pri'sume so. 

Chairman Walsh. And the men from the South were negroes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T do not know. 

Chnlrmnn Walsh. Did you not know they were bringing in negroes In 
large numbers from the South? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I didn't state they were bringing them in; they were 
going. 

Chairman Walsh. That there were large numbers of negroes going In there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. I will continue with the letter: 

“ I assume this means that conditions have become so nearly normal that 
business can be very generally resumed. It is most gratifying to feel that 
tills struggle is so rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

“ I know that father has followed the events of the past few months in con¬ 
nection with the fuel company with unusual Interest and satisfaction.” 

I will leave out what follows. 

“Thanking yon for your holiday greetings, and wishing you and yours a 
happy new year, I am, 

“Very sincerely, 


John D. RocKErELi,ER, Jr.' 
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Ton seat that letter to Mr. Bowers, did you? 

Mr. Rockbfixleb, Jr. I did. 

Chatrmao Wamh. Now, were you at your father’s house or was he at yonr 
house on December 26? 

Mr. RocKSi’Ei.t£B, Jr. I can not recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I note the day hefore was Christmas; did you meet him 
on Christmas? 

Mr^ KocKEFict.i.EB, Jr. This last Chrlstma.s? 

Chairman Walsh. 1913. 

Mr. Rockefeujui, Jr. I can not remember that; It Is very probable that be 
was in the country. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how did your father express satisfaction as to 
events In Colorado that he had watched so closely for a few months prior to 
December, 1913? 

Mr. Kockekeller, Jr. I see him as often as I can, and he Is always Interested 
in havlnt? me tell him anything that I can tell him or volunteer to tell him 
with reference to his various Investments, and he is naturally at liberty to ask 
any questions that he cares to ask, and It Is the natural course of our inter¬ 
course that he should mention from time to time a matter of this kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he get information any place else than from you? 

Mr. llocKEFELLEH. Jr. I don’t know that he did, but he would have been at 
liberty to Inquire of any member of his staff, or write to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in what way did he follow the events there, through 
talking to you and getting reports from you? 

Mr. Rockefetxer, Jr. I don’t know of any otlmr. 

Clialrinan Walsh. How did he express satlsfacllon; any thai he was glad 
to see how things were going, or just laugh? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is a little dlflicult to recall It, It being a year and a 
half ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You can not tell hfiw he exjiressed it, but he was un¬ 
usually satistietl wltli the trend of events in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You seem to know. 

(ihairman Walsh. I will read It to you: 

“1 know that father has followed the events of the past few months In 
connection with the fuel company wltli unusual Interest and satisfaction.” 

The fuel company Is the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. on September 20, 9,000 of bis faithful employees 
took to the canyons of Colorado ratlier than work under the conditions they 
had been working uniler? 

Mr. R0CKEKELI.ER, .Ir. I would hardly tliink Hie figures were correct. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Was it 8,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would think it was very much smaller. 

Chairman Walsh. Give me the number tliat left and went to the canyons, 
or went to living in tents, or scattered away? 

Mr. RorKEFKLt,KK. Jr. I do not know. 

Clialrinan Walsh. Was it 9,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression was that the total number that went 
out was about one-half of the total number working, which was about 9,tKX) 
altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. So that there were about 4,000 or 4,500 went out and 
went to living In the canyons, rather than live In the camp any longer? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I would think something like that came out, from the 
reports that came to me. 

Chairman Walsh. And a few months prior to the time that you wrote that 
letter about your father, JelT Furr hud deputized 326 gunmen and allowed 
your company to arm them and turneti them loose in the community; that Is 
true, is it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is the statement made; I don’t know from per¬ 
sonal knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not true that these tleputlzed gunmen, before you 
wrote about your father’s unusual satisfaction, that the gunmen had riddled 
the Forbes tent colony with machine guns, and had shot a boy of one of the 
striking miners nine times through one of his legs? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say as to that. 

Chairman Watjih. Prior to the time you wrote that letter about yonr 
father’s unusual satisfaction, is it not a fact that an effort was made to have 

38819”—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-38 
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the offlcers of this company meet the reprefentatlres of the striking miners, 
and they were brought together in the statehouse for that purpose, and that 
the representatives of your company refused to go through a door, or thin parti¬ 
tion, to meet those men? 

Mr. Rockefelij;b, Jr. That I do not know, but I know that the officers of the 
^mpany met representatives of the miners in a conference. In which Secretary 
Wilson, of the Labor Department, was present, and the propositions that were 
made by the governor looking to a settlement of the dispute were all acceded to 
by the operators and not by the representatives of the miners. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask you If prior to the time that you wrote that 
letter about your father’s unusual satisfaction you hud not recelvetl a letter 
from Mr. Bowers stating that he had used every weapon at his command to 
coerce the governor of the State and whip him Into line? 

Mr. IlocKEKEi.i.isn, Jr. I don’t recall. It you have such a letter from ray 
office I have seen it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you mean to say that on such an Important matter as 
that, that an officer of your company boasted that he would whip the governor 
of the State Into line, that you have forgotten it after submitting It to this 
commission? 

Mr. Kockkkei.i.eh, Jr. There Is a mass of letters there. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Then you have forgotten It? 

Mr. Kockefei.ieb, Jr. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And Is it not a fact that, prior to the time that your 
father expressed this unusual satisfaction, that a score of strikers were being 
thrown Into jail by the military aulhorlties and denied a hearing before a civil 
court, and that constitutional goiernimuit bad given place to desimtic rule in 
southern Colorado? Is that true? 

Mr. HorKEFEi,i.Eii, Jr. You know better than I do. 

Chalriuuii IVai.sh. Your father was one of the big owners of this and was 
following the events closely In Colorado, and that letter was the truth? 

Mr. IlocKEFELi.EB, Jr. Certainly, It was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We will adjourn at this point, and will ask you to please 
resume the stand in the morning. 

(At this jioliit. .b o’clock 1 ). m., the commission adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, May 21, 1010, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 


Wasiiinoto.n, I>. FiMay, May 21, WI5—10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners ITarrlman,.Lennon, O’Connell, 
and Welnstock. 

Chairman Wai-sh. The house will please be In order. We will resume now. 
Mr. Itockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN D. KOCKEFELIEB, JB.—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to go back just for a moment, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller. to the fpu'stlon of the price of coal. 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.EB, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add just a word to the 
to.stlmnny In the Lawson case. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Would you like to do It at this time? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.eb, Jr. I would, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very well. 

Mr. Rockefei.i.eb, .Tr. Since giving my te.stimony yesterday I have read with 
care the stenographer’s transcript of the questions asked by the chairman of 
this commission in reference to the Lawson tral, and my view of certain hypo¬ 
thetical cases, and the cour.se I would take should the facts subsequently 
prove to be as presented. As these questions all relate to a criminal appeal 
at present jiendliig before the courts of this country, I feel that my position 
can not be too precisely stated, both as respects the questions already asked, 
and questions of a similar nature which may be addressed; and I therefore 
desire to give to this commission my opinion on these matters in the form of 
a written statement, w'hlch will be unequivocal, and admit of no misunder¬ 
standing or misinterpretation. 

As already expressed, my opinion Is that justice should be so administered 
ns to be above suspicion; and If In any material particular the trial of Mr. 
Lawson has been wanting In this respect, I, for one, should desire to see the 
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Snpreme Oonrt of CJolorado, to which the appeal has been taken, carefnily con¬ 
sider every ground that may be urged, and grant a new trial should any material 
ground be sustained. 

I have no more right than has any other citizen in this country to attempt to 
Interfere with or influence the course of Justice; and questions which are so 
framed as to seek to put me in the position of appearing to concede that there 
has been willful tampering with the courts, or of stating what I am pre¬ 
pared to do to Influence the future course of justice, either as respects Mr. 
Lawson or any other person, I can not regard as other than improper questions, 
and a direct reflection upon those who are charged with the administration of 
justice. To sinister reflections of this kind I must decline to be a party, even 
by Inference, 

Were I, either directly or indirectly, to attempt to influence the judiciary of 
Colorado as respects the present appeal of Mr. Lawson’s trial, I should be 
guilty of the very procedure against which witnesses before this coinndsslon 
have so strongly protested, and which I myself have not less strongly con¬ 
demned; and I hope the clinlrman of the commlsalon will not expect from me 
replies to any questions which Imply that I believe others liave l)een guilty of 
unlawful or Improper acts In the administration of Justice, or that I enter¬ 
tain a position suiierlor to that of any other citizen of the Republic, either 
before the law or toward its administration. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, with reference to the questions I ask, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, if there are any of them that you think for any reason you should not 
answer, why, you state that at the time, and of course it will be given con¬ 
sideration, and they will be talcen up for action by the commission later on. 
Now, I suppose this high regard you have for tlie law extends to all of its 
ofllcers charged with its administration? Is that correct? 

Mr. R(m kkfei.i,eb, .Ir. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have not a contempt for ofllcers who do not do 
your bidding, of course? You respect them, whether tliey do your bidding 
or not, do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Are yon speaking of ofllcers of the law? 

Chairman Walsh. Ofllcers of the law; yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not undertake to direct the ofllcers of the law, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to rend you a letter that was written to you by 
Mr. Bowers, and ask you if it is true. You have respect for the authority of 
the people’s representatives, you claim, always—do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have respect for the duly ele<'ted aiithorltles, cer¬ 
tainly. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. I will read you this letter of Mr. Bowers, dated 
November 18, 1913; but do you flrst, before you have respect for thesi' ofllcers, 
get them in a state of mind, by coercion on your part and by <-oml)lnlng every 
great financial Interest, to think your way before you give them that respect? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not undertake to get the ofllcers of the law in any 
position, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you now this letter from Mr. Bowers, of 
November IS; but before I get to that, Mr. Bowers has been in the employ 
of your father for many years? 

Mr. Rockefeli-eb, Jr. He was formerly In the employ of my father, lie la 
not now In Lis employ. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he in the employ of your father before be 
went to Colorado? 

• Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say, offhand, 10 .years, and perhaps 12. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice in one of the letters he says that your father 
and he had an understanding ns to how he was to conduct himself toward the 
employees of the enteri>rlacs he was in some 20 years before the Colorado 
trouble. Did you notice that letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall the number of years, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he do for your father flrst? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Bowers was the—was related to my father as the 
heed of the lake transportation—ore-transportation business. 

Chairman Walsh. The lake ore transportation business. Did ho have many 
employees under him there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite a number. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many? 
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Mr. Kocketelieb, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Didn’t they have a strike while he was the representative 
of yonr father there? 

Mr. PtocKEFEi,LEB, Jr. That I can not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he with the lake ore transportation before 
lie went to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefbllbb, Jr. My mind is not fresh on those dates, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It as much as 16 years? 

Mr. UocKEFELLEB, Jr. I think he was with the Lake Transportation Co. 
mitll—If not right up to the time he went to Colorado, within a year or two, 
at least. 

Chairman Walsh. How soon did he go to Colorado after your father secured 
the luteiest which he has in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. liocKFJfELLEB, Jr. 1 should say some years. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you say about how long? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I should think five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he over lived In Colorado before? 

Mr. U(H'KKFKi,LEB, Jr. That I don’t know. I had not known that he had. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know that he had never lived In Colorado? 

.Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No. It is my Impression he had not, but I don’t know 
It as a fact. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know It ns a fact? Did he know Mr. Welbom 
or Mr. Madison or Mr. Weltzel before he went out there, so far as you know? 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. Not so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. He went there as tlie represtmtatlve of your father; did 
he not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What had he gone there as? 

Mr. Rookefeli.eb, Jr. He wont to Colorado because of his wife’s health, as I 
statecl very cleaily In my testimony before the committee of Congress a year 
ago. Mr. Bowers’s wife was 111 and the doctors ordered her to go to Colorado, 
and Mr. Bowers of course went. When we knew that he was to be In Colorado 
we asked him If he would take time to acquaint himself with the Interest which 
we had In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked him? Who do you mean by "we”? 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. I did, I presume, or some of my father’s representa¬ 
tives. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t your father ask him? 

Mr. RoCKFJfELi.EB, Jr. My father was not In the habit of dealing personally 
with his representatives, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you remember whether It was you or some of 
your associates that askisl Mr. Bowers to go out there? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I think very probably it was Mr, Cates. At that time 
he was active as one of my father’s—one of the members of my father’s staff! 
I think It was probably Mr. Gates. 

Chairman Walsh. Wm-e you present at the time he asked him? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, .Tr. I could not recall, Mr. Chairman, but I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity did he go out there? 

Mr. Rookefeli.eb, Jr. He went out as—you mean, in what capacity did he 
look Into the affairs of the comjtany? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes: who was he looking into them for? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. For my father. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long after he went out there was It before he 
became chairman of the executive board of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. That I can not state. It was some months. It might 
have been a year or more: but when he censed—when he became connected 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., then he became a representative of all of 
the stockholders of the company. He was placeil In any of the positions he 
held there In the regular way and regarded his duties to any other stockholder 
just the same ns to my father. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the regular way you have of appointing them? 
Just tell them there is a Job, they can go take it? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I object to that method- 

Chairman Walsh. To what method? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Of Implying that we have a method of appointing to 
office which Is irregular. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, I might explain to you the reason I asked it in that 
way was that yon said in the New York hearing that Mr. Jerome Greene went 
off the board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and that the place 
was filled automatically, as I remember it, by Mr. Ivy I.«e. Don’t yon have a 
meeting of the stockholders? Don’t the stockholders elect the directors In your 
companies? 

Mr. Rockefbllkb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, tliere again you are Implying there are 
Irregularities in our company. I am glad to give you any information, but I 
object again to your implying an Irregularity. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the direct question, Do you Just put in direc¬ 
tors and take them out without action of the stockholders In your companies? 

Mr. ItocKEFELi-EB, Jr. The slo<‘kholders, Mr. Chairntan, elect directors In any 
company with which I have connection the same ns tliey do in other companies, 
I presume, at tlielr regular meetings. Ami, as you know, It is customary if a 
vacancy occurs In a hoard of directors hetwwn stockholders’ meetings such 
vacancy for the unexplre<l jatrlod is ordinarily tilled by the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what was done with Ivy I^ee? 

Mr. RocKEtT.Li.EB, Jr. What is- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Was he electe<l by the stwkholders or put 
in by the directors between meetings of the stockholders? 

Mr. Rockeef.lleb, Jr. My Impression is, and I think I am correct In saying 
that he was elected by tbe directors, becntLse the stockholders’ meeting comes 
in tlie fall, ami he did not come on my fatlier's staff until (he first of tbe year. 
So tlmt he was not electisl until after that time; and it was doubtless at one of 
the stockholders’ meetings. But I want it understood that that is the latrfectly 
regular ordinary way of electing directors, and tiiat is the proctnlure tlmt was 
adopted. 

Chairman Walsh. How did Mr. Murphy get on the executive board—Mr. 
Starr J. Murphy—of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In Just the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. W'as he made vice president in Just the same way? Was 
he elected during an Interim between meetings of stockholders, or elected by 
the stockholders? 

Mr. ItocKEFEUEK, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have tbe authority to veto the action of the board 
of directors of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with respect to selecting members of 
the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. Do I personally- 

Chairman W'alsh (interrupting). Do you personally; yes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I should have no other autborlly (ban any other direc¬ 
tor, Mr. Chairman, nor do I undertake to exercise any other authority. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you this letter of November 18, li)i;i. That was 
addressed to you two months after the strike: 

“ You will be Interested to know that we have been able to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of all the bankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor, agreeing to back the State and lend It all the funds 
necessary to maintain the militia and afford ample proterdlon, so that our 
miners could return to work, or give prote<tlon to men who are anxious to 
come up here from Texas, New Mexico, an<l Kansas, together with some States 
farther east. Besides the bankers, the chamber of commerce, the real estate 
exchange, together with a great many of the best business men, have been 
urging the governor to take steps to drive these vicious agitators out of the 
State. Another mighty power has been rounded up in behalf of the operators 
by the gathering together of 14 of the editors of the moat Important newspapers 
in Denver, Pueblo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, Colorado Springs, and other of the 
larger places in the State,” 

Did yon get that letter? 

Mr. Rockfelleb, Jr. If It was dlrecteil to me. I naturally did. 

Chairman Walsh. That expression “our little cowboy governor” referred to 
the governor of the State of Colorado, did it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Inference is quite as clear to you ns to me. 

Chairman Walsh. It also says: 

“ There probably has never been such pressure brought to bear upon any 
governor of this State by the strongest men In It as has been brought to bear 
upon Gov. Ammona” 
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Is that true? 

Mr. Rockefeli-eb, Jr. Of that I can not Judge. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a letter you got from Mr. Bowers, the chairman 
of your executive board In Colorado, U It not? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will call to your attention a letter dated December 22, 
1918, from the same source: 

“ Deab Ms. Rockefellee ; If the governor had acted In September 23 ns he 
has been forced to act during the past few weeks, the strike would have never 
existed 10 days. 

“ We used every iK)8slble weapon to drive him Into action, but he was glove 
in hand with the labor leaders and is to-day, but the big men of affairs have 
helped the operators in whipping the agitators. Including the governor." 

Did you get that letter? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. If It Is directed to me, I presume I did. 

Chairman W.vlsh. "Now these fellows are cursing him wltliout regard for 
common decency, so everylKsly is giving him more or less taffy to keep him 
from backsliding.” 

Now, that was the correKpon<lence between you and the chairman of your 
executive board widle this troul)le was going on in Colorado, was It not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So the policy was to get bankers and powerful people to 
whip these people into line and give them taffy and talk nice to them to keep 
them with you and to defeat these men on the strike? 

Mr. Rockefel!.er, Jr. Tliat is ni)i)arent- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Tliat is apparently tlie policy of Mr. 
Bowers. I am bringing tills down to your rt^sponsil)!!!!,!' to show wliether or not 
It was the policy of Mr. Bowers, your executive ollicer in the held, who was 
roixirtlng to you personally. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Did I write tliat Iciter or Mr. Bowers? 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Did I write tliat letter? 

Chairman Walsh. It Is written by Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. Rockefeli.eh. Jr. How can it lie my policy tlii'n? 

Chairman Walsh. You asked me the question. I will tell you, altliough I 
will say that hereafter the same rule must lie apiilled to you as to others, that 
we do not answer questions. I will reply to your ipicstlon by saying that I am 
going to read you six letters in a few minutes la wlilcli you say you back up 
every bit of this. * 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, You asked me, Mr. filialrman. wlietlier that was my 
policy. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether that was your policy; yes. 

Mr. Rookefellfji, Jr. I have stated in my statement of yesterday that neither 
I nor my associates ever initiated a iiollcy or directed tlie details of the strike, or 
anything In coniiectlon with it. That statement is true. I did not initiate that 
policy, and did not frame It and the iiolicy, Mr. Chairnian, is siniiily this; 
It simply means that tliero was disorder In Ihe State of Colorado, and naturally 
every citizen would use what influence he could to bring the authorities to 
protect life and ))rois»rty, and If he failed to use such Influence ns he properly 
could, to move tlie authorities if they were sluggish in moving, to protect 
life and protx'rty, I should tlilnk lie was derelict in his duty, aial evidently that 
was the view shared by a ler.v large numlier of peo|ile of high standing in 
Colorado from that letter, which says that these various groups Joined In 
undertaking to have the properly constituted autlioritles afford the protection 
which should be aflordeil to life and proiierty. That was, of course, the first 
step to take to try to have the proiier autlioritles act. 

Chairman Walsh. So that you had this crowd cooiierate with Mr. Bowers, 
as director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., under this interpretation that you 
have Just given? You agreed, then, with all that Mr. Bowers said and co¬ 
operated with him; Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not either agree or disagree. I made no ex¬ 
pression about the details of the letter of Mr. Bowers, referred to, nor In the 
various letters to which you make reference. In which I stated that I stood 
back of the otflclals of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I meant that when they 
did thlqgs that they were doing, and us we believed they were doing. In the 
Interest of Justice and of law and order and the proper administration of the 
trust which had been placed In their hands, men of standing and of reputa- 
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tion, we, of course, stood back of them, and I fancy, Mr. Chairman, It would be 
impossible to secure men of any ability or character to fill positions of trust In 
the administration of business, either large or small, unless bkose who are 
owners of and directors of such projierties stood buck of the men whom they 
put In such positions. 

We consider it to be the duty of the men whom we place In charge to take 
such action as they saw fit and Just the moment an occasion should arise 
when there was a reason to feel that these men were not doing what was right 
It was our duty to remonstrate with them or replace them. 

Chairman Walsh. So you do stand for this condition and for this Inter¬ 
pretation : 

“ We used every possible weapon to drive the governor Into action, but he 
was glove in hand with the labor leaders, and Is to-day. but the big men of 
affairs have heliied the operators In whipping the agitators, including the 
governor. 

“ Now, these fellows are cursing him without regard for common decency, s(( 
everybody Is giving him more or less taffy to keep him from backsliding.’’ 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Mr. Chairman, I object again— 

Chairman Wai-nh. Ilon't .ion know that tla* depiaaaiion of individuals was a 
crime: that It was a crime to drive a man, even though you called him an agi¬ 
tator, out of the State, and that It was a crime on the part of the governor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with that. 

Chairman Walsh. You are not familiar with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I Just wanted to get back to one little question here, as 
to the price of coal in Colorado. The first letter addressed to Mr. Welborn—the 
telegrams—was what ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I interrupt to hand you the only copy I have 
of that statement that you askwl for? It apjiears In the New York Times 
of the morning afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. That includes the suggestions that you made to Mr. Iiee 
to give to MaJ. Roughton to [lut into a letter to (lov. .Ammons? 

Mr. RocKfiFELLER, Jr. I think .von have not quite stated the case as It was. 
That does not tnclude the suggestion that 1 made to Mr. Lee to put In a 
letter. It Included a statement that I had iireiiared some time jirevlously In 
answer to certain suggestions or statements which apftearefi in various publi¬ 
cations. a rough draft of such a statement, which I had never used. When 
this mutter came up Mr. I.ee- 

Chairniim Walsh. What matter? 

Mr. Rockkfei.i.er, Jr. The matter of making some suggestions- 

Chairman Wai.sh. To whom? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.er, Jr. To .MaJ. Roughton. 

Chulrmiin Walsh. For what pnr|w)se? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. For the lairiOTse of suggesting how, at his request, 
matters In Colorado could be brought before the attention of the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It not for the purpose of giving It to Oov. Ammons 
to put In a letter which you hope<l tt» be addresstsl to the President of the 
United States and the governors of the several States? 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. Now, again, Mr. Chairman, I must object. You are 
trying to make It appear that I prepared a stniemenl. I did not prepare a 
statement and did not have anything to do with the statement. 

Chairman AValsh. Will you answer the question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas the memoranda which yon have now given me In¬ 
tended to be given to Mr. Lee to Incorporate In a letter which was to be 
given to MaJ. Roughton, and the memoranda then to he given for the signature 
of the governor of the State of Colorado for any purpose? 

Mr. Rockefelixr, Jr. It was a memorandum which was sent to Mr. Lee 
because It contained certain facts cullial from various statements which had 
been made which I thought he might find useful In the consideration of that 
letter. 

Chairman Walsh. What letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The letter from the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. What governor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. From Gov. Ammons, of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. To be sent to whom? 
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Mr. RocKiFEr,M3i, Jr. To be sent, as Mr. Lee states, to the President of the 
United States and Kovernors of other States with reference to matters In 
Colorado. " 

Chairman Wai,sh. Now, coming to this other matter—r- 

Mr. Rockehcllbr, Jr. Allow me not to leave In your mind the Idea that this 
statement of mine was prepared with reference to the letter which Mr. I>ce was 
suggesting to Mnj. Boughfon. It was simply a memorandum In my flies pre¬ 
pared weeks l)efore, and when the question of preparing such letter—when 
the suggestion was iq)—I said, “ Here are certain data which may be sug¬ 
gestive.” 

That was the whole and sole purpose of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you say that It might he well to use It In the letter 
of Oov. Ammons to the President? 

Mr. RocKEKEi.i rai, Jr. I do not recall that I made any suggestion ns to using 
that thing which I have characterized as a rough draft - 

Chairman Wai.sh. If you had said In any letter that you had turned over the 
memorandum and that you thought It was good to use In the letter Mr. Lee 
was aihlresslng to Cov. Ammons, It was a mistake? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do not think I said that. It Is possible that I said 
It might be usc<l In connection with the draft which he was preparing. 

Chairman Walsh (after reading letter). That Is the letter you wrote? 

Mr. Rockkfei.ler, Jr. Kxactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may go to the letter that you got from Mr. 
Bowers, or the telegi'am, with reference to the price of coal In the winter that 
the strike started. 

Mr. Roci<ekk.t.lf.r, Jr. Do you mean the quotation from my statement or 
telegram I read yon later? 

Chairman Walsh. The quotation from your statement first—I Just want the 
date of it; I do not want you to read It again, ntdess you desire to do so. 

Mr. Uockkfei.i.er, Jr. This quotation from .Mr. Welhorn’s letter—the date of 
the letter, as I stated yesterday, I think it Is—I think it does not apiiear In this; 
the date of the telegram does not appear. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It was within the last month, was It not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I think .so; It was Just ahont the time I made this 
statement In the iiaper. 

Chairman Walsh. This telegram that you rend later? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.eu, Jr. That was dateil May 1.’), as I said yesterday. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Now, I must confess, to my mind, they both were a little 
Involved. Do you say now that you understand the effect of those two tele¬ 
grams to be that Mr. Wi'lborn denies that the jirlce of lignite coal, whh'h was 
the kind you had, you slated, was raised the winter after the strike starteil? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I can of course only simak for the coal 
which was sold by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the same as lignite? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that Is what the telegram says. 

Chairman Walsh. To bring this mntler to a close the attorney general at 
that time, named Farrar, Is the present attorney general? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe he is. 

Chairman Walsh, lie was reelected; don't you know It Is a fact that Mr. 
Farrar, the attorney general, went to the governor In person and askeil the 
governor to use the mllllla of the State of Colorado to Install the strike break¬ 
ers In your mine, and that he so testified before this commission at Denver, 
Colo.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know nothing of that. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will now rend you, Mr. Rockefeller, from the testimony 
of the same attorney general, given before onr commission while we were 
holding our hearing In Colorado; the present attorney general, and he was at 
tlie time this strike started and was during the strike and was attorney general 
in the Lawson case: 

“Mr. Farrar (continuing). That was an absolute military necessity; It 
would be an absolute necessity to keep strike breakers out In order to maintain 
order. There was also a practical question Involved, and that was that coal 
was prohibitive both In price and In supply. Winter was coming on and coal 
was selling hei-e, and I mean lignite coal, such as we produce, at from ¥9 to $10 
per ton and could not be procured in sutllclent quantities at that price.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask who the Mr. Farrar Is who Is speaking? 
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Chairman Wamh. The attorney $»neral of the State of Colorado, testifying 
before our commission. Do you want this oomralsslou to gather from the letters 
you read from Mr, Welborn that this statement Is not correctf that It Is an 
error anil untrue? 

Mr. RocKBFEi.rja, Jr. Of course, the commission must gather what Information 
they like from that statement. I would not for a moment say that it was not 
given In the best of faith and in the belief on the part of the iK'rson giving 
it that it was accurate, and that It should be entltleil to consideration as I 
should be entitled to consideration for the statements I make; and that It was 
inad^ in gooil faith by the president of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you claim that the president of your company, lii 
those two telegrams, claims that the price of coal was not Increased to ifO or 
$10 a ton, as testified to by the attorney general? 

Mr. Kockefellek, Jr. He makes no reference to that; and I am not attempt¬ 
ing to speak as to the price that might lie imt on coal; but I am speaking, anil 
he was, too, for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., engaged 
In that great public utility of providing fuel for the wants of the people of the 
State of Colorado, did you or did you nol know Unit the iirlce of coal was pro¬ 
hibitive to the people and could not bo had while the strike was going on? 

Mr. ItocKEKEi.LEK, Jr. I have Mr. Welborn’s statement to the effect that the 
price of coal was not changed or tlie suiiply diminished, except wlien llie 
snow tied up tralllc. I read you that anil I make no statement oilier than I 
have read. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., engagoil in 
that important utility, you have no personal knowledge ns to whether or not 
the lasiple were depriveil of coal widle the strike was going on? 

Mr. UocKEKEi.LEB, Jr. I have the knowledge the president gave me in his 
statement. 

Chairtnan Walsh. That Is within the Inst month that you got that? 

Mr. llocKEFELLEB, Jr. Hut the statement covers the jierloil under discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. I am now trying to discuss your own knowledge ns a 
director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., mining wliat percetitage of coal 
mineil in the State of Colorado; 40 piT cent ? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Atid you say you do not know the price tliat coal sold In 
Colorado in the winter following the strike? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No; I ne\er know what the price of coal Is there, 
and do not pretend to know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Doyle given before this 
commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew—you were advised liy Mr. Rowers that one of 
the grievances of the strikers was that they were not alloweil clieckwelghmen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That statement was contalneil In one of Mr. Bowers's 
letters, which you have. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear or read the charges made tlutt your com¬ 
pany cheated in weights? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Where did I hear them made, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Wai,8h. Haven’t you read the newspajiers and read the statement 
of Mr. Doyle, the representative of tlie miners, given before this commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; you are asking me where did I hear It. and I 
don’t know, but I have heard the statement has been made that the coal 
operators did what you say. 

Chairman Walsh. Cheated. If they did. you would say that was a con¬ 
temptible crime? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. If the company cheated the men digging coal under the 
ground out of pay for their service? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And If It was done, It ought to be prosecuted to the last 
degree? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. We do not disagree on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company cheat? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Not to your knowledge. 
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Mr. Rocketeixeb, Jr. No, sir. 

Chatnunn Walhh. To your knowledge did the other companies combine with 
your compuny? 

Mr. Rockei’ellee, Jr. We never coml>lne<l with any otlier company. 

Chainnun Walsh. Didn't Mr. Ivy Lee represent all of the mine operators of 
Colorado when he was putting out this publicity, claiming to be facts, in regard 
to Colorado? 

Mr. IlocKEFELLEB, Jr. Mr. Chairman, what connection has that with the ques¬ 
tion of checkwelglimen? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am Just coming to It. 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEK, Jf. You know that Mr. Lee was acting for the three oper¬ 
ators who formed a committee representing the various operators. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your company formed a coinndttee with the other coal 
oiterators to light the United Mine Workers of America, or strikers in that 
Held? 

.Mr. UocKEtEi.i.Kit, Jr. There was no elTort at any time to tight anyone. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, to contest with them? 

Mr. ItocKEmi.LicB, Jr. The effort was to maintain and protect life and prop¬ 
erty and conduct the business. 

Chairman Walsh. And also to obtain publicity is what you got Ivy Lee for? 

Mr. llocKEFELLEK, Ji'. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And to conduct what you <all a union eduiational cam¬ 
paign? 

Mr. llocKEFicLi.ER, Jr. M'hat I call? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in jour letter to Mr. Lee. 

Mr. llocKKFFLi.Eii, .If. 1 do not recall tlnit any such educational campaign 
was ever undertaUeu. That is correct, .Mr. (.'hulrinan. 

Chulrinun Walsh. Yon did so at that time. 

Mr. ItofKEFEi.LKH, Jr. There is a statement in the letter. Allow me to make 
that clear; There is a statement in the letter as to the possible wisdom of un¬ 
dertaking to make puhlicalhnis whicli would give the public further knowledge 
with reference to the unions of Ihe country; that was not underaken. The pur- 
IHise was that the facts might bo known ; it was as much in (lie interests of the 
unions us not in the Interest of tlie unions. It was to present the tacts; and 
that was the entire purpose of the imhlicity campaign. 

Chairman W.'i.sii. So you called It a union educatiiaml campaign in your 
letter? 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.HB, Jr. I think there is ri-ferenco of that kind made, but, as 1 
say. that was never umlertaken. 

ttlialrman Walsh. You Just iiropo.sed tliat? 

Mr. UocivEFEi.T.EB. .1 1 '. I don’t know whelher I proposed it or I discussed it 
with my colleagues, imt 1 think it would have been a very useful service to 
perform, but It was not underiaken. 

Chairman W \lsh. We will get to that later, and see how much was done. 

Mr. ItiKiicEFEi.LF.B, Jr. I will say nothing was done on that program that you 
refer to. 

Chairman Walsh. I don't care what you call It, but Mr. I.ee did send out 
the facts In the inibllclty camiiaign for the coal oiierators of Colorado? 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.LiOB, .Ir. Mr. Lee sent out nothing; the three oiierators that 
formed the committee- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Mr. Liv wrote it? 

Mr. IlocKEFELLEB, Jr. My typewriter writes the letters that I sign; is he re¬ 
sponsible for them? 

Chairman Walsh. Did your father pay Mr. Lee for his services In that con¬ 
nect hm? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEH, Jr. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you did do it? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEH, Jr. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Even though you hired the man that wrote the stuff and 
paid him $6,000 for sending it from Philadelphia to Denver, you still say that 
you and your father didn't send that stuff out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think It is fair that you luiA'e all sides of this ques¬ 
tion, and If you will call to ndnd again the conditions under which that arrange¬ 
ment that my father would pay the whole, or any portion of Mr. Lee’s com¬ 
pensation— 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). It is perfectly clear to my mind. 
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Mr. Rockefelueb, Jr. You seem to l)e confused. The .sug^tlon was made 
to Mr. Welborn and the operators’committee that we regarded It of the utmost 
importance to the companies of Colorado iiiid the people of Colorado, all of 
whom were being attacked publicly, and misiepresented, that the facts should 
be presented. We regarded It of such Importance to the various Interests tliat 
while we assumed the operators would want to behr the e.vi>ense In whole or 
in part, at least, as far as they were able, that the whole matter was left 
entirely In their hands. As to their part of the exiiense. whatever they thought 
they could bear, well and good, and what they couUl not, wo would bear. There 
was nothing concealed about It, nothing to he ashamed of, it was a perfectly 
open business transaction. 

Chairman Walsh. But your father did i)a.v him $tl,000 for sending out the 
allegofl facts in behalf of all of the operators engaged In the contest in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Hockei ki.i.ek, .Tr. There were three ja-ople that took the responsibility 
for everything that was sent out, and those three operators were the ones that 
formed that committee. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father paid the actual money to Mr. la-e for 
getting out these bulletins of the alleged facts, .sending them from I’hllmlelphla 
to Denver, and from there sending them out over the <’ountr> ? 

Mr. UocKEFEt.LER, Jf. If that Is the way It was done. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who was Mr. Starr .1. Mur|diyV 

Mr. ItoCKKFEi.i.EK, Jr. He Is one of my associates and a tnend>er of m,v 
father’s staff. 

Chairinan Walsh. Was he a director of the Colorado irnel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. UoCKEtVEj.i.EE, Jr. He Is. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was he durltig the strike a director of the Colorado h'liel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. ltocKEEEi.LEE, Jr. He was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And he Is also a member of your father's staff? 

Mr. UoeKEKELi.EK, Jr. Yes, sir; and that Is why he la a director, ns one of 
my father’s representatives. 

Cbairniati WAi.stt. He is a representative of your father? 

Mr. UocKEEEi.i.ER, Jr. Yes, sir; on the board of directors of the fuel company. 

Chairman WAt.sH. Atid represents you to that e.vtent? 

Mr. ItiM KEtEi.i.Eii, .Ir. I am also a director; we are representing the interests. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1 will read you from a letter written by Mr. I.. M. Bowers, 
September 1!), 101J, which was four days before this strike was culled, and call 
your attention-. 

.Mr. ItocKEHoi.i.ER, Jr. That was tiefore the strike was called? 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Yes. sir. 

Mr. llocKEKEi.i.ER, Jr. The strike was called—I thought It was ealleil the lOth. 

Chairman WAt.sit. September 2B. 

Mr. Koc'keeei.i,kr, Jr. But that was the day It tool; ellect. The day the con¬ 
vention met- 

tltiairman Wal.sh. The day the .strike was called and the men left your mine 
was the 23il. 

Mr. UocKEEEi.i.ER, ,Ir. The convention met on the lOtli and the strike was de¬ 
termined on on that day. 

Commissioner Lennon. My remembrance is that the convention met on the 
leth. 

Mr. I{orKEEELi.EB, Jr. And It didn't lake effect until the 23d. 

Chairman Walsh. And your men went out on the 23d? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A.s I remember It. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were at St-ul Harbor at that time? 

Mr. Rookekelijsr, Jr. I may have lasm there, but I think I had returned to 
New Y’ork. 

Chairman Walsh. They wired you as soon ns the strike was culled? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. If they say so lu the corresitondence. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say about It? 

Mr. ItocKETixLEK, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chulrman Walsh. Did you scud them a wire on the 23d that you were ex¬ 
ceedingly gratified by the showing made by them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I will come down to this letter written by Mr. Bowers to 
Starr J. Murphy, “As our miners shift more or less new men are coming all 
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the while; about a year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were dlgcossing tbeae 
questions, because one or two competitive companies—both of whom tiled to 
Interest Mr. Cooper in their bonds—were chetiting their miners by false 
weights.” 

Did Mr. Murphy bring that Information to you? 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.Ku, Jr. I presume I read the letter. 

f’haiiiuiiii Wai.hii. Mow, did you notify the authorities on September 19 
that the nboininid)lo crime of robbing laborers that were digging this coal was 
carried on by some of the coal companies out there? 

Mr. ItoC'KEKEi.i.Ei!, Jr. I don’t presume I did. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you call yourself an accessory after the offense for not 
doing so "I 

.Mr. ItooKEFi'XLicK, Ji'. If I am, I am in the same class with the commis¬ 
sioners. 

Chairman Wal.sii. You think I am in the same class with you? I have called 
attention to it and ask that tlios** men be prosecuted. Will you do the same 
and will you give the names and get Mr. Bowers to go out tliere as a witness 
In prosecuting those inenV 

Mr. KocKKFHa.i.EU, Jr. 1 don’t regard it as part of my duties. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if it is a fact that after you knew those 
miners were being rol)bed by tliose companies that ,vou joined those companies, 
and tlial your father paid for tlie Information tliat was sent broadcast through¬ 
out the country tliat tliere was no Just ground for the claim of the miners that 
tltey were being robbed and wanted a clieckwcighmanV 

Mr. Kockefei.ijek, Jr. It Is a fact that this letter was written as you stated. 
It is a fact tlmt that letter states just wliat it does wltli reference to tlie con¬ 
ditions In regard to clieckwelglimen. 

Chairman VV’alsii. Tliey were cheating tlie uieiiV 

Mr. Kockekki.i.eh, Jr. Tliat Is wliat tlie letter stated. 

Chairman Wai.su. Tliat Is the truth. 

■Mr. Uoi kefelluk, Jr. 1 iiresiime it is; I have no more knowledge than you 
have of the fact. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Wiial were the names of the companies? 

.Mr. Rockefbllkb, Jr. 1 have no idea. 

tthalrnian Wai.su. Did you not ask Mr. Bowers before yon joined with these 
companies who those companies were that were doing (his robbery of those 
poor men? 

Mr. Uockefkller, Jr. I had nothing to do with the ottlclals of the company 
Joining with the other comiianies in any action they took. 

Cliairman Walsh. But you were a director? 

Mr. Kockefeller, Jr. Ye.s, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. And your fatlier’s personal funds iniid for sending out 
tills Information tliat stated to the people of Colorado that the miners were 
making false charges against all of these conuianles. 

Mr. Kockefeli.er, Jr. It is easy to make charges. 

Chairman Walsh. You have some doiilit about this—aliont tlie men being 
robbed, although Bowers, the cbalruian of your executive board, wrote It to 
yoiC' 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You say all tlie companies? 

Chairman Walsh. No; the two comiietitive companies. 

Mr. Hockefeixeb, Jr. Whatever Mr. Bowers says I have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that he believed it was true. Beyond tliat I can not deny or confirm it. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Comiiilssloiier Welnstock desires me to read this 
over again; 

”x\s our miners shift more or iess and ne,w men are coming ail the while; 
about n year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these questions, 
because one or two comiietitive companies—both of whom trleil to interest Mr. 
Cooper in their bonds—were cheating their miners by false weights.” 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Mr. Coojier? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of him. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the names of the two companies that were 
cheating? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you asked Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. RocKEFraxER, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you discuss this letter with your lawyer? 

Mr. Rockefeijjcr, Jr. No, sir. 
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Chainoaiv Walsh. Have you discussed It with Mr. I^eeT 
Mr. Bockefielleb, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I v»Hl ask you a dlrm auesthm, heating upon the develop¬ 
ments we have heard as to tlie cause of Industrial unrest. A gentleman—Mr. 
Welnstock wanted me to ask you; he said that he did not know the names of 
those companies or who they were. Were these eomiietltlve companies? Were 
they the competitive companies that joined with Welborn? 

Mr. Bockekellee, Jr. I have no Idea. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a gentleman went on the witness stand here, 
and in answer to a very proper question from one of the commissioners, ns to 
whether or not he belleve<l the McNamara hrothers were criminals—you know 
who they are, of course—they were the men that were convicted or pleaded 
guilty to a very atrocious crime In IjOS Angeles. You have read about It, of 
course? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was asked of the witness on the witness 
stand whether or not he believed the McNamara brothers were crlndnnls and 
his answer was a very shocking one to most of us. He said the McNamara 
brothers had committed no crime against his class or the t>etter order of society, 
and although they pleaded guilty and were convicted, that he did not believe 
they were criminals. A man named Kubylak, who was questioned on the stand, 
said that he had been driven from the <'oal fields of nnolher State, not yours, 
because after being appoltded checkwelghman by the men, and dlscovcFrlng 
that the company were cheating, that they drove him from the camp and 
charge<l him with high treason, punishable by death, and agreed If he would leave 
they wouhl excuse him from the charge of treason, and he left. He said that 
he believed, that while the men generally were treated as he was, and were set 
upon vhplently by oflleers of the law, evam though they wore ollicors of the law, 
that he felt that he had a right to resist them, and then explained. A number 
of witnesses have explnlmvl that that Is what is called class consciousness. 
Now', I want to ask ymi whether or not the fact that yourself, or Mr. Thtwers, 
or Mr. Welborn did not call the attention of the authorities or publicly denounce 
these men that were robbing the jpoor, and the laborer of his hire, was not fIuo 
to a sort of class consciousness in your mind, that you ought to stick together, 
no mutter what the offense was that the other companies did? 

Mr. UOCKEFEI.LEB, Jr. Absolutely not. I hiive no Idea what Mr. Bowers’s 
motives In doing or not doing that might have been. I fancy they are the 
Same as yours or mine In the town that we live, where we might happen to 
know that certain saloons were not closing at the hour they should close, and 
we might know a number of other things of that kind. Would you or I atop 
to bring charges against them or any other imrson that we might know were 
breaking the law? 

Chairman Walsh. If I must answer your question, if I owned a saloon like 
the Colorado ICuel & Iron Co. do In Colorado, through accepting an Immense 
rental out of the profit, and I would be very particular In closing that saloon, 
and would close It, and ns long as yo\i nskivl the question, 1 want to ask you 
If It Is your sense of responsibility us a director of the Colorailo Fuel & Iron 
Co., when you discovered that the owners of mines,- situated ns you are 
charged, with some crime, that you are charged with, by your workingmen, 
and you discovered that that crime Is being commlttc<l, do you consider that 
you bear a different relation to that crime than the ordinary citizen does? 
Hereafter, I will direct my questions to you and will have answers direct. 

Now, did Mr. lA>e send out alleged fa<ts stating that there was no just basis 
for the grievance that the miners had in Colorado, to wit, that they were not 
allowed checkwelghmen, and wore being robbetl by false weights on the part 
of the company? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I will say that Mr. Lee never sent out anything; the 
operators’ committee sent It out. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Lee send them by his own hand from I’eimsyl- 
vania to Denver, there to be sent out? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. The operators’ committee took the responsibility. 
Chairman Walsh. Please answer my question; didn’t Mr. Ijec send them to 
the mine operators at Denver, and they sent them out there, so It would appear 
as If they were sent from Denver originally? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I take exception to your question, because you are 
putting on Mr. Lee the responsibility tor sending out these matters. He had a 
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perfect right to do what he did and did It with the concurrence of the operators’ 
committee, and they assumed the responsibility for everything that was sent out 

Chairman Wai-sh. I will ask you to answer my question; were these bulle¬ 
tins of alleged facts sent by Ivy Lee’s own hand from Philadelphia to Denver 
to be sent out there? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. I will have to answer that- 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you that he did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read his testimony In New York that he did? 

Mr. RocKKFELrjiE, Jr. I knew the bulletins were printed In Philadelphia, 
where he was. 

Chairman Walsh. And don’t you know that he sent them out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether he sent them, or his office boy 
or secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever Mr. Lee sent out then from his office was 
either by hliiLself, the office boy, or secretary, and was sent from Philadelphia 
to Denver to be sent out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were sent from Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. And from Mr. Lee's office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was by Mr. Lee's direction that they were sent. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, as to the power lhat you hud toward controlling 
these officers, 1 want to ask you If this <lid not apiwur In the letter of Mr. 
Bowers to you personally, of the date, October 21, 1913: 

“At our annual nn!eting yesterday the matter of having a vice president In 
New York was taken up. We thought It very desirable that we have an 
officer there, and a lawyer preferred, so we elected Mr. Murphy as vice presi¬ 
dent and a member of the executive committee. 1 have written Mr. Muriihy 
that If this la not in accord with your wishes we can change it at «ny exiicu- 
tlve committee meeting.” 

Did you get that letter from Mr. Bowers to the effect that they had elected 
out there iu Colorado Mr. Murpliy, who 1 take It to be Starr J. Murphy, the 
vice president of your company, but lhat if you wished it, they would reverse 
that action at once, ns soon as they heard from you? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.er, Jr. The lettiT Is perfectly clear. 

Chalrnain Wai.sh. And If you had said to them, “ I don’t want him,” off he 
would have come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we would liave a perfect right to say whether 
people In our office shall till certain positions or not, w'hcre they are re))re- 
senting an Interest we have. It we thought it was best tor him not to take 
up that position on account of his other duties we would have had a perfect 
right to say so, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking about the power, if that was not in accord 
with your wishes oft he would come? 

Mr. Rockefei.i,kb, Jr, I suppose that anyone employed by another naturally 
Is under the dlre<'tlon of the i)erson that employs him, and Mr. Murphy would 
not have taken the position uidess we were willing that he should be, but I 
did not know It until after it was done, and it was done by the officers at 
their meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. I note that. But If you did not want Mr. Murphy on 
the executive board all you would have had to do would have been to say 
that It was not your wish, and otf he would have come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume that he would be glad to do what his princi¬ 
pal wanteii him to do. If he was under salary. 

Chairman Walsh. Although he was elected by the board of directors of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of Denver, as vice president and member of 
the executive board, you had the power to veto that and put him off of the 
board If It did not conform to your wishes? 

Mr. Rockefeluir, Jr. That power was not- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you have the power, answer yes or no, and then 
make any exidanatlon you wish. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of cour.se we had the power. 

Chairman Walsh. You, I say, not we. Did you have the power? 

Mr. Rockefelijer, Jr. Our office had the power. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will read this to you again, and If you don’t want 
to answer It, say yes or no, and I will leave the subject. This was directed 
to John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: 
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'“At our annual meeting yesterday the matter of having a vice president in 
New York was taken up. We thought It very desirable that we have an 
officer here, a lawyer preferred, so we electetl Mr. Murphy ns vice president 
and a member of the executive committee. I have written Mr. Murphy that 
It It is not in accord with your wishes we can change it at any executive com¬ 
mittee meeting." 

That was the letter you received? 

Mr. Uockefelij;b, Jr. Yes, sir; and I- 

Cluilrmau Walsh (Interrupting). Ami if you wished, you could have taken 
him off? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. And if I answered yes or no I will not give the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you may omit the answer. You received tliat 
letter and he said if it was your wish they would take him off? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you want me to give the facts, I will state them; 
but the facts can not he given by saying yes or no; I will give you a false im¬ 
pression. If you don’t want to pursue tlie uuestiou or get at the facts, very 
good. 

Chairman Walsh. I <lo desire to get at them, but I desire to get at them ns 
facts, and I might say tliat these long InvolviHl answers that do not state 
the facts and that wind up by saying that you <lo not recall, do not furnish any 
Illumination- 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, 1 sat here all yesterday 
morning and lieard another witness testify, and a large jiart of the afternoon, 
and he was i)erniitted to si)eak on without interference; and 1 think I am 
entitled to the same consideration as any other witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Just the .same; yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. That is all 1 am asking; yes, sir. 

Chuirinan Walsh. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock suggests that you answer 
yes or no. and then qualify it any way yon iileasc. That Is the rule we have 
applied all along to otlier witnesses. Will you accept tliat rule? 

Mr. Rockefeixee, Jr. I certainly will if you will permit me to answer tin- 
Question yes or no and then add my explanation. 

Cliairinan Walsh. You may say yes or no and tlien make any explanation 
thereof that you see fit. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Well, then, I misunderstood your question. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You entirely ml.sunderstood me. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very well. I will be glad to make any reply- 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). Read the last question, Mr. Reporter. I 
don't want to have it upiiear tliere tliat I rwiulriHl you to answer yes or no 
wltliout an oiqiortunlty to explain. 

(It was ascertained on reading by the reporter that the portion of the testi¬ 
mony sought was in that taken by the preceding reiiorter, not at the moment 
pre.sent.) 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will say if that is your position- 

Chairman Walsh. My position is that If possible you must answer yes or 
no; and then you are entitled, of course, to qualify your answer In any way 
that you see fit, or to niiike any explanation in regard tliereto that you have to 
make. Now', I would like to keep to a consistent line of questions. So I am 
going to ask you again if it is not a fact that you had the power Indivlduaily, 
you, .lolin D. Rockefeller, Jr., to veto flic action of the board of directors in 
the important matter of selecting a vice president for the company and a 
member of the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And I may make the explanation after 1 answer? 

Chairman Walsh. After you answer yes or no. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You had the power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I hud the power; and I would like to state how 
I had the power. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Make any explanation you see fit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Simply that the man who was appointed to this po¬ 
sition was in the employ of my father. I was representing my father and In 
charge of that employee in his office. That is, a member of his staff would nut 
expect to take a position, representing my father’s interests, which my father, 
through me, did not think it desirable that he should take or did not want 
him to take or did not want him to take the time to fill. Now, for that reason, 
of course, if I bad said to Hr. Murphy, “ Mr. Bowers has suggested, and the 
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offlcers or dlrectora have electe»l you to this position, but I do not feel that yott 
can take the time to fill this position,” of course Mr. Murphy would have with¬ 
drawn from It and would have been perfectly Justified In so doing, and I would 
have been perfectly Justified In a.sking him. But the question, as put, implies 
that my relation to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was such as to ^ve me this 
power. It was not that. It was my relation to Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had the power? 

Mr. Kockekki.i-eb, .Ir. I had the power, as I have statefl, to begin with; but 
I had the power not by virtue of my relation to the Fuel & Iron Co., but by 
virtue of my relations to Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of how you hud it. he would go? 

Mr. IlocKELELLEa, .Ir. Perfectly true. 

Chairman Walsh. That would apjdy to Mr. Lee, too, I believe? 

Mr. ItocKEi'ELi.EB, Jr. Certainly, becn\ise those gentlemen were representing 
our Interests there. 

Chairman Walsh. And It applies to .Jerome Oreene? 

Mr. Rockekeli.o, Jr. He Is no longer on our staff. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But when he was a director, that applied to him? 

Mr. ItocKF.FEi.LEU, Jr. Applies to any man - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting!. And that applied to- 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEU, Jr. (Interrupting). Applied to any man who does not wish 
to appear himself on hoards, hut who is entitU'd through his stockholdings to 
have representatives. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And that would apply to C. 0. Heydt? 

Mr. RoeKEKELi.Eii, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And yiai jiay them for their work they do In their posi¬ 
tions, and then you I'ontrol the question as to whether or not they shall go on 
and off your hoanls of other eoriiorallons? 

Mr. Rockekelleh, Jr. Why. certainly. Where they are representing us, we 
naturally control, it is hardly—it would hardly he proper that they should 
control. 

Chairman Walsh. No; you are paying them, and they have to do It. 

Mr. Rockefeli.ek, Jr. Why, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. As you whsh? 

Mr. IUhikefeli.eb, Jr. Certainly; they have to expect to take such positions 
as we ask them to take. 

Chairman Wai.sh. As yon are willing for them to take; and If the board of 
directors of one of your companies jaits one of them on. and it don’t meet with 
your wishes, you put them off again? You have the power to put them off? 

Mr. Rockeffilleb, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. I was just trying- 

Mr. RoeKEFELi.ER, Jr. (Interrupting). Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That was on the question of your responsibility and 
power. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Certainly; no que.stlon about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you recall the letter In which Mr. Bowers wrote 
to your father with regard to the welfare work, what he called the uplifting 
of the employees. In which he said that he had a talk with your father upon 
that subject more than 20 years ago when he first went in, and that they un- 
derstiHid each other iierfectly? 

Mr, Rockefei.i.eb, Jr. No; 1 don’t recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. I may not have quoted that In- 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. (Interrupting). But I don’t doubt the facts are sub¬ 
stantially as you state them. 

Chairman Walsh. But you recall reading the letter, do you not, since you 
have been here? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. It does not remain In my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. That la In the letter of September 29, 1913, six days after 
the strike. He says, “ I told your father In the first Interview that we ever 
had, nearly 20 years ago, I would flatly refuse to be connected with any busi¬ 
ness enterprise where I would be handicapped In uplifting and benefiting man¬ 
kind, especially those In our employ.” You recall that now, do you not? 

Mr. Bockefelijib, Jr. Well, I think I recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father and Mr. Bowers were well known to 
each other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I don’t suppose' my father has seen Mr. Bowers six 
times In his life. I may be wrong about It. 
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Otaaiman Walsh. They were not well acquainted with each other? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Not through personal relations at all; only so far as 
Mr. Bowers was In bnstness connections with my father. 

Chairman Walsh. How often did Mr. Gates see your father In the last 10 
years he was connected with him? 

Mr. RocKETELut*, Jr. Many years went by that he did not see him at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And he was on his personal staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And take Mr. Jerome Greene; I think the testimony was 
that he saw him twice In live years, and he was on his personal staff. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hardly think that could be correct, because Mr. Greene 
was not In relation to our affairs five years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn't he? How often did he si>e him during the time 
he was his personal adviser? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very seldom. 

Chairman Walsh. Once a year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t think necessarily that. 

Chairman Walsh. Once In two yeai’S? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I couldn’t .state. 

Chairman Walsh. The truth of the matter Is this term of “ personal ad¬ 
viser” does not mean that any of these men would sei> your father? 

Mr. Rockefeuer, Jr. Does not follow at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father tells you what his wishes are, and you discuss 
them, and then you tell your father’s personal advisers what his preferences 
are? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My father does not tell me what his wishes are with 
reference to all matters; but he leaves with me and my associates, who are the 
advisers In the ofilee, to determine many of these tpiestlons—most of them ns 
they arise. If he feels disposed to advlsi' with us, all of his i)eople are glad to 
have him do so. If we want to take the responsibility of deciding various 
(juestions, or any questions, we do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they write letters to him, these personal advisers 
of his? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very rarely. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil they do not sec him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He sees them whenever he cares to see anyone of them, 
hut It is very seldom necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It true that Mr. Gates saw him only twice In 16 years? 

.Mr. ItocKEtELTER, Jr. If Mr. Gates says so, It Is true. 

< halrman Walsh. Did Mr. Greene see him—how long has Mr. Greene been 
his personal adviser? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think Mr. Greene was In our olHce either a year and 
a half or two years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he your father’s personal adviser? 

Mr. Rockefeuer, Jr. During that two years and a half. 

(.’halrman Walsh. How often did he see your father In that two and a half 
years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ivy Lee is on the pei-sonal staff of your father now? 

Mr. Rik’KEFEller, Jr. He Is. 

Chairman Walsh. How often does he see him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he ever see him? 

Mr. Rockefelier, Jr. I think he has swn him three or fonr times. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. Mr. Bowers, before this strike, Septemljer the 10th, 
wrote you a long letter setting forth what the grievances or claims of your 
employees were, didn’t he? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That there were charges made by the men that the com¬ 
pany had violated the law with reference to checkwelghmen, with reference to 
the hours of labor, with reference to discriminating against them because they 
were union men, did they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean that was contained In that letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I recall. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now, then, with this authority that you had over 
directors and over executive officers, with that In view, I want to read you the 
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extracts of the letters that passed between yon—that Is, between Mr. Bowers 
and yourself, Mr. Bowers and Mr. Murphy, and yourself and Mr. Bowers and 
Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Murphy and Mr. Bowers. I will Just read you the ex¬ 
tracts which 1 believe bear upon the point. 

On October 6, 1013, letter from Mr. Rockefeller to Mr. Bowers: 

“ We feel that what you have done Is right and fair, and that the position 
which you have taken In regard to the unionizing of our mines is In the In¬ 
terests of the employees of the company. Whatever the outcome may be we 
will stand by you to the end.” 

That Is signed “ John I). Rockefeller, Jr.” You wrote that letter, didn’t you? 

Mr. RocKEFELr.EB, Jr. I must have. If It Is In the collection I sent you. 

Chairman Walsh. Yea. Now, on October 10, 1913, did you not write a letter 
to Mr. Bowers containing this language: 

“ I realize that these are trying days for the management of the fuel com¬ 
pany. Its actions are watched with great Interest by this office, and Its strong 
and Just position will not lack backing at this end.” 

And you signed that “ John D. Rockefeller, Jr.,” and sent It to Mr. Bowers, 
didn't you? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. If you have taken It from that collection; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hockehilleb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. On November 21, 1013, you telegraphed to Mr. Bowers, 
did you not—on November 21, 1913, you wrote Mr. Bowers a letter In which 
you quoted a telegram which you had sent to the Secretary of Labor which 
contained the following statement: 

” Action of our officers In refusing to meet the strike leaders Is quite as much 
In the Interest of our employees as of any other element in the company. Their 
position meets with our cordial approval, and we shall support them to the 
end.” 

That Is correct? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. Same answer to that. 

Chairman Walsh. That was written November 21, wasn't It? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And It was written before any serious troubles, such as 
the Ludlow massacre, occurred, wasn’t It? 

Mr, Bockefelleb, Jr. The Ludlow occurrence occurred the following spring. 

Chairman Walsh. The following spring. Now, I will ask you If on October 
81, 1913—no, that Is the letter I quoted you with regard to the appointment of 
Mr, Murphy. So I will not read It again. 

On November 26 Mr. Bowers wrote you a letter—November 28, 1913—In 
which he stated: 

“ I can scarcely express our appreciation of the support you are giving us.” 

That Is correct. Isn’t It? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr, My answer to that would be that If It Is taken from 
the collection of letters- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting), Well, don't you know as a matter of fact 
that It Is? I would like to get you to testify to the fact? 

Mr. BocKEFELLPa, Jr. Mr. Chairman, If I had the letters before me- 

Chairman Walsh (addressing Mr. Manly). Give me the letters. Maybe I 
had hotter do It from the letters for fear there may be some misquotation. 

Mr. Rockefeli.eb, Jr. These .sound perfectly familiar. Quite probably I 
wrote the letter, but I can not tell. 

Chairman Walsh. On December 9, 1913, Mr. Starr J. Murphy wrote to Mr. 
Bowers, did he not; 

“ In fact, as we have said many times before, we leave this matter entirely 
In your hands, having the utmost confidence In your Judgment and the way 
you are handling the matter.” 

That Is correct. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at that time hadn’t you heard about the arming of 
these 326 men by Jeff Farr? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. You think not? 

Mr. Rockefei,leb. Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn’t it published broadcast that that was done, and 
that It was liable to cause bloodshed? 
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Mr. RocxcntujCB, Jr. It may be true it was published broadcast. I don't 

It, 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you recall seeing It at the time It was published? 

Mr. Bocketelleb, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t recall seeing It? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I will n!3k you this question: While that strike was going 
on and these tragedies were taking place, regardlo.ss of who was at fault, 
did you not keep Informed as to the occurrence? 

Mr. RocKEFELt,EB, Jr. Yes; I was getting Information from the ofllce of the 
company- 

Chairman Walsh. All the time? 

Mr. Rockelelleh, Jr. (Interrupting). Yes; as fre<iuently ns they thought It 
necessary. 

Clmlrniau Walsh. Now, on October 10: 

I realize tliat tliese are trying days for the management of tlie fuel com¬ 
pany. Its actions are watclietl with great Interest by this office, and Its strong 
and just position will not lack backing at this end.” 

That was written, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you If on July 27, 1914, after the horror 
at Ludlow had taken i)liice, after all these deaths had taken place, after soldiers 
ba,i been killed and guards had been killed and women had been kl'led and 
children had been killed. If you did not receive this written testimonial from Mr. 
Weil.orn. July 27, 1914; 

“ I appreciate very much your expressions concerning my personal welfare. 
My health has never been better tlian during the past year, and I am hardly 
conscious of any strain. The knowledge that we have your confidence and 
Bupiiort makes everything else easy.” 

Now, that was after all these horrors liad transpired, wasn’t It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. And you got that letter from Mr. Welbom that he did not 
even feel any strain about It; that (lie knowledge that he had your supitort 
made everything easy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; that was one of the letters. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And that was the Irnth, wasn't It? 

Mr. Rockkfeli.ee, Jr. Well, Mr. Welbom said- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). He did have your supiwrt and backing In 
everything they did, didn't he, Mr. Rwkefeller, ns expressed In this quoted 
part—as expressed In these letters written by Mr. Welbom to you? 

Mr. Rockefeli.eb, Jr. He had the 8U|)port and backing to the extent I stated 
In my paper. We never had the oiierators, but had left the details to the com¬ 
pany. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. I want you to take the letter from Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Ho<’kefeller, getting down to these details, and what he wrote you ou April 18, 
you got a letter from Mr. Bowers, didn’t you? 

Mr. RoCKEFfXLEB, Jr. That I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am going to read some of It to you directly; but It 
was on April 23 that the so-called Ludlow massacre occurred, wasn’t It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think about that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. you have made some statements In your direct state¬ 
ment. and I might say that I have not had time to digest them. Perhaps we 
will give you an opportunity later when we get a little more definitely at the 
facts to make some further replies; but it will not be In the way of a public 
hearing. But take your statement In there—for Instance, you made one public 
statement In which you said, as I recollect It, that the jjersons that lost their 
lives at Ludlow were not shot; they were smothered ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The persons that lost their lives underneath the floor 
of the tent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you made no mention In that statement, or refer¬ 
ence to those that lost their lives by bullets and the like? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall whether I did or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you recall what you wrote? 

Mr. RockkJ’eli.eb, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why. you Just wrote that about two weeks ago and sent 
It ont publicly, saying that those who lost their lives at Ludlow- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (Interrupting). In the pit? 
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Cliatriiiaii Walsh. In the pit, you say now, were smothered. You remem¬ 
ber saying that? 

Mr. KocKEKia,LEB, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chalniiun Wai.sh. Did you make reference to those who lost their lives by 
bullets? 

Mr. Kockefei.leb, Jr. I don’t recall that I did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you Intend not to make that public In connection with 
your statement to the public in regard to the loss of life there? 

Mr. ItooKLFELLUB, Jr. I did not, no. The emphasis had always been put upon 
the women and children killed In the ground, and the point was to state that 
the report to us by iieojile who should know that they were smothered and 
nut struck. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the reiairts that you got show that they were burned? 
That the arm of one of the wouieu fell off—that the flesh (ell off the bodies In 
taking them out? 

Mr. ItocKicf ELLni, Jr. I don’t recall that. It might have been true. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the coroner’s Imiuest? 

Jlr. ItOCKEFLLLEE. Jf. NO. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not read the account of the testimony any place? 

.Mr. UOCKKFKLLER, Jr. No. 

Chairman WAt.sii. And yiai have not yet? 

Mr. IlOCKKFF.I.LEB, Jr. No. 

Chalrmau Wai.sh. Well, don't you think that you ought to read that to de¬ 
termine—you say hereafter you are going to try to have things better. 
Shouldn't you reail that to deti'iinlne what the facts are and what part your 
e.vecutive olllcers took In bringing on the train of liicldeuts. we will say, that 
culnilnateil In laidlow? Don't you think you ought to know that, Mr. Hocke- 
feller? 

Mr. UooKKFKi.i.EB. Jr. Well, I think so haig as T am undertaking to do the 
things that I think should be done I shall have to reserve the right to do Ihem 
In the ways that seem to me best. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now. In 1!II3, you know now, don't you, that many crimes 
were cominitteil by the otiiclals of your company? You saw a letter Mr. Bowers 

wrote that when he got up to-- he found at the-Mills that everything 

said against him was true; and theti yiai recalled the strike of 1003 where they 
took hundreds of men out of their homes and threw them out on the prairies 
there? You know all that, don't you? 

Mr. UocKEraLLEB, Jr, I know the letter that Mr. Bowers- 

Chulrinan Wai.sh (Interrupting). You believe It, don't yon? 

Mr. RocKEFEiiEB, Jr. I believe what Mr. Bowers says. 

(ihalrnian Walsh. -Ynd yon know the details of the strike id' 1003, how the 
rights of the eitlzeiLS were outraged? Y’ou know that now. don't you? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEB, Jf. Not I diai't recall the details. 

Cliiilrniun Wai.sh. Well, don't you think that the executive oflleers—that the 
executive coinnilttee of the conuiany, not the executive oflleers but the direc¬ 
tors, ought to know what the executive oflleers do, so they may determine when 
they come to that whether to keep them In or not? 

Mr. Kockfjf,i,ler, Jr. That was a matter of 12 years ago, Mr. Chairman. 
What knowledge I may have had at that time I wmild not retain at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. You wiaild not have retalneil it at this time, but do you 
not think now you ought to have knowledge of what tiaik place a few months 
ago, so that you could determine whether or not yon would put these men back 
In these places again, where they could do such things over again? 

Mr. Rockefelleu, Jr. I have such knowledge as the executive oflleers of the 
company appointed by the board could give me In support of the statements In 
the letters. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’on took what the executive officers said, and closed your 
ears to every development brought out In court, and you closed your eyes to the 
transcript of the evidence before the coroner’s Jury, and you closetl your eyes 
to the evidence given before the military court, and Just simply sat In your 
office lu New York and took the word of the executive officers for It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not closed my eyes to anything. 

Chalrmau Walsh. Did you read the coroner’s inquest, the testimony of the 
coroner’s Inquest over the 10 bodies taken out of the pit at Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; but that does not mean that I closed my eyes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the Information brought out by the regular 
prooe.s.se8 of the court; that Is, the coroner’s Jury, showing how they were 
killed? 
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Ur. B 0 CKEFK 1 .UEB, Jr. I did not. 

Obairman Wai-sh. Did you ever hear It from any authoritative aonree? 

Mr. Rockefklleh, Jr. I have heard different statements from time to time 
presuming to come from authoritative sources. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Did you read the report of the military commission that 
sat on the hearing of the matter at Ludlow prtslded over by MaJ. Houghton, 
who was In New York to see you in regard to sending this rough draft to Mr. 
Lee. who was to send It to MiiJ. Houghton, who was to give It to Gen. Chase, 
who was to have it Incorporated In a letter to Gov. Amirions? 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. Whetlier or not I got the report of the military com- 
mission? 

Chairman W.m.sh. Of the miiitary eommisslon pn-sldcsl over hy Maj. Rough- 
ton. wiio has i)een so e-xtensively adverti.xed? 

Mr. Rot KEFKi.i.EB. Jr. I do not reeaii «iie(ii<>r I saw it or not. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the deltnife knowiislge as to what was being done, 
I want to eail your attention to tlds; On .tjirii 18. live days t)efore the Ludlow 
horror, you got a letter from Jlr. Rowers personally addres.sed to John D. 
Uockefeller. Jr., in wlil<'h lie stated, “Anotlier favorable feature of the strike 
situation ’’—I am putting in " strike situation “ another favorable feature 
is the organisation of ti military company of 100 voluiite«>rs of Trlnldati the 
present week; tiiey are to lie armefl by tlie State and drllltsl liy tlie military 
offleers. Another squad is being organlzeil at Walsenburg. These Independent 
militiamen will lie subiect to orders of the sheriff of tlte county." 

Tliat Is Jeff Farr referred to in tlie letter of Mr. Bowers as the sheriff of 
tlie county? 

Mr. Itix'KEFKi.i.Ea, Jr. I don’t know whetlier tliat Is .Jeff Farr or not. 

Cliairman Walsh. You do not know wlietlier tliat Is Jeff Furr? 

Mr. Rockefeli.eh, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you never inquired to know who the slierlff was tlint 
had charge of your men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Cliairman IValsh. Tlie letter continues, “Tliese volunteers will draw no pay 
from the State.” Do you remember getting that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Getting tliat letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tliink so. 

Chairman Walsh. From Mr. Rowers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tliink so. 

Chairman Walsh. That is wliat Is now known as “ Troop A” of the Colorado 
Militia? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I do not know tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is the only volunteer company that was organlzc<l. 
Didn’t you get from this letter the knowle<lge that that was a volunteer com¬ 
pany that yon were to pay—that your company, the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., was to pay? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I got whatever the letter states, Mr. Chairman. 
I can not recall what Information I got from it. If that Is what the letter 
states, I must have understood It so. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you if it is not a fact that. In adili- 
tlon to the women and chlhlren that were smolliei’e<l, that on that day Louis 
Tlkas was knocked down with a rifle. In the liands of one of these military 
offleers and was sliot four times In the liiick while he was lying on the ground 
and picked up dead. It James Fyler was niit also shot and killed on the same 
day, and if .vou did not know it when you made that statement referring to 
the women and children In the pit at Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I knew there hud be<‘n other casualties on that day. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you inquire who they were or what sort of men 
they were, whether they were good men or bad men or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think at the time I knew, Mr. Chairman; but I do 
not remember now. 

Chairman Walsh. You have forgotten now the personnel of the men that 
were killed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The names have not remained In my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Was one a little boy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I recall a little boy who ran out from a house 
and was shot. 
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Chairman Walsh. Regarding your publication that those peopte were 
smotherei I received the following postal card, which I will hand you, and then 
Jet It be put Into the record: 

" Teinidad, Colo., May 3,1913. 


“Mr. Walsh, M’aihington, D. C. 

“D*ab Sib: We wish to Inform you that here Is one of the little victims that 
did not smother at Ludlow, but was shot through the head while caressing 
bis little sister. 

“ His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Snydbe.” 


On the other side of the postal card Is a picture of the boy with the words 
over It; “ Frank Snyder, shot at Ludlow, Colo., April 20, 1914.” 

Ho you care to look at It? 

Mr. Rookeielijcb, Jr. You have described It; and I see what the picture Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after this volunteer troup that Mr. Rowers wrote 
you was sworn In, you learned, did you not, that they were all your own em¬ 
ployees, and that the reason the State was not paying them was that you were 
paying them yourself or your company—when I say “ yourself,” I mean the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeli,eb, Jr. If that was stated in the letter, then I have the knowl¬ 
edge. 

Chairman Walsh. You claim you have no knowledge of any of the details 
except those stated In the letters, which you were asked to produce and which 
you have produced In the examination. Ilon’t you have any Independent knowl¬ 
edge besides that contained In the letters produced? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I saw and read different reports from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. To epitomize what this troop of your company did, I will 
rend you from the report of the military commission presided over by MaJ. 
Boughton; do you know MaJ. Boughtou? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, .Tr. I never have met him. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. T,eo met him. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes; as I have stated. 

Chairman Walsh. And the other ofllcers of your company? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I do not know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. He came to New York for the published purpose of tell¬ 
ing what he claimed to be the truth about the Ludlow atrocity, did he not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That may be true. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn’t It in all the papers In New York? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I understood that he came to undertake—yes; to give 
the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. And he went to 20 Broadway? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I do not know whether he was there or not, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. He saw Mr. I.ee? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. He saw Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I don’t know whether he ever saw Mr. Murphy or not. 

Chairman Walsh. He saw Mr. .femme (Ireene? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Y’es; he saw Mr. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you mean to say now. Mr. Rockefeller, that you do not 
know that you have ever been advised that MaJ. Boughton went to your otllce 
at 26 Broadway to see you? 

Mr. RocKEFELiJtB, Jr. To see me? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; first to sec you. then I will ask you another question. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No; he never came to see me; at least I never saw 
him. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say now that yon were not advised that MaJ. 
Boughton was at 28 Broadway after the Ludlow massacre? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I never was advised that he was there at all; I know 
he saw Mr. Is-e ami Mr. Greene, but where, I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You know he.saw them, but you do not know whether he 
went to 20 Broadway or not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No; whether he saw them at the luncheon club or not, 
I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What luncheon club? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Some go to the White Hall Club; I don’t know of any 
other. 
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Ohalman Wauh. Oan yoa soggeet any other place he might have met Ma], 
Bonghton, other than the White Hall Club? 

Mr. HocKaraLLEB, Jr. No; I would not be likely to know. 

Chairman Walsh. I take It, Mr. Rockefeller, that no facts, or alleged facts, 
presented from any other source, would cause you to change your mind as to 
what took place In Colorado, and the responsibility. If any, of your executive 
officers therefor? 

Mr. Rocketelleh, Jr. I have not said that, Mr. Chairman. I have not said 
that no facta presented from any other source would not cause me to change my 
mind. No facts have come to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if, InimiHllately after the Ludlow massacre, 
on the next day, you did not receive this telegram from Mr. Bowers: 

“ Following withdrawal of troops by order of governor, an unprovoked attack 
upon small force of ndlltla, yesterday by 200 strikers. Force<l fight, resulting 
In probable loss of 10 or 15 strikers. f)nly one militiaman kllle<l. Ludlow 
tent colony of strikers totally destroye<l by burning, 200 tents, generally folIowc<l 
by explosions, showing ammunition and dynamite stored In them. Kx|»ct 
further fighting to-day. Militia to be reinforced. Suggest your giving this In¬ 
formation to friendly papers. L. M. Bowers." 

What friendly papers? 

Mr. BocKEFEi.r.EK, Jr. If 1 had un<lertaken to carry out his suggestion, I 
would not have known where to turn. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bowers just Imagined you had friendly papers to give 
this to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I suppose he thought there were some'; I don’t know 
any more than you do; but I would not know where to turn In New York to find 
a friendly paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se Indicate what friendly papers he meant. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know a frlemlly paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give It out to the papers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give It to your publicity agent to give out to 
the papers? 

Mr. Riwkefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall whether you followed that suggestion 
or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. After this Troup A was organized, this Ludlow horror 
followed within a very few' days, 

.Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So you have stated, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know whether It dlil or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not curry the dates In mind; If that Is what you 
read. It Is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend you from the report of the military com- 
mis.slon: 

“Troop A, a troop of National Ouards, were enlisted about the middle of 
April among the superintendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, 
storekeepers, mine guards, and other residents of the coal camps. This unit 
of the National Guard was designated Troop A, but .so recently was It re¬ 
cruited that at the time of the buttle of I.udlow It had not yet selected Its 
officers nor was It supplied with uniforms, arms, or ammunition.’’ 

That Is true. Is It not; you have learned since that Troop A was made up of 
superintendents, foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, and mine 
guards? 

Mr. RocKEFELTjm, Jr. Does that say of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. It says it was a troop of men enlisted among the super¬ 
intendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, mine guards, 
and other residents of the coal camps. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That would refer to any and all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you claim they were not your mine guards? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not claim one way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, that the other testimony showed, since you 
asked me the question, and for that reason only, that they were your mine 
guards, storekeepers, and others. 

Mr. RocKEFELTjai, Jr. Exclusively? 

Cliairmau Walsh. No; not exclusively; some of the Victor’s were In there, 
also. 
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Now, these men, as such storekeepers, physicians, mine guards, etc., were 
actualiy paid with tiie money of the Cioiorado Puei & Iron Co. for whatever 
they did that day? 

Mr. Rockkfellkb, Jr. I do not suppose they were put oft of the pay roiis of 
the company because they went into the mtiltary service. 

Clralrman Walsh. What is tliat? 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. I do not suppose they were dropped from the pay rolls 
of their respective companies because they became members of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you have militia ralseti In otlier States that way? 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. Tiiere is another question, Mr. Chairman, which I do 
not think Is fair. 

Chairman Walsh. You say it is not customary? 

Jlr. Rockekelleb, Jr. Is it customary In any State that yon know of? I did 
not mean to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. I never lieard of a ca.se of a man .serving in the militia 
and widle <l()lng .so ids pay lieing stopped by his employer. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there a custom grown in this country, to your knowl¬ 
edge, that mine companies or other corporations have their employees enlisted 
as members of the State militia and pay them their salaries wlille they are 
acting In Industrial (llsturlinnces? 

Mr. Rockekelt eb, Jr. I have never heard of any snch custom. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the direct q\iestlon: Were these men, mine 
guards, physicians, storekeepers, and others, that went Into Troop A, paid by 
you for what they did that day? Were they kept on the pay roll? 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know? 

Mr. Rockekei.leb, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you know that afterwards that Troop A, not only 
fired on this camp where tliere were women and children, but they looted the 
dead, stole tlndr properly, ami set Are with torches and oil to the dwellings of 
the people, the tents In which they were dwelling? 

Jlr. Rockekelleb, Jr. That Is one of tlu> reports that have been circulated. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you have any doubt It is true? 

Mr. RocKEKELiJtB, Jr. I have no way of corroborating It. 

Chairman Walsh. You imve no way of corroborating It? 

Mr. R0CKEFELI.EB, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will read you from the report of the commission 
preshied over by Ma.I. Houghton, and upon which Capt. Panks and Capt. van 
else were memliers, which reads ns follows; 

“ Paring the rescuing and afterwards the tent colony was invaded by the 
.soldiers and mine gnnnls for quite a different purpose. Ry this time the unl- 
formeil guardsmen lind been .loincd by large ntnnbers of men In civilian attire, 
part of whom were from Troop A and part of them mine guards, all unknown 
to the uniformed soldiers and their ofTa'crs, and all nnuseil and unamenable 
to discipline. 

“By this time, tin' lime of tbe burning of the tents, the nondescript nnmber 
of men Imd passwl out of their otllcers’ control, had ceased to Ik; an army and 
liad become a mob. Ponbtless all were seeing red on both sides of the conflict. 

“ Tills may account for the insane sliootlng by tlie strikers during the rescue 
of their women and children, and it may also account for what happened in 
the tents. 

“ Wc find that the tents were not all of them destroyed Ity accidental fire. 
Men and soldiers swarmed into the coiony, and deiilterately assisted the con¬ 
flagration of spreading the Are from tent to tent. 

“ Beyond a doubt it was seen to Intentionally that the Are should destroy the 
whole of the colony. This, ton, was accompanlctl by the usual loot. 

“ Jlen and soldiers seized and took from the tents whatever appealed to their 
fancy of the moment. In this way clothes, betiding, articles of Jewelry, bicy¬ 
cles, tools, and utensils were taken from the tents and conveyed away. 

“ So deliberately was this burning and looting that we find that cans of oil 
found in the tents were poured upon them and the tents lit with matches.” 

That is the report of the'military commlstilon, signed by MaJ. Boughton. 
Do you believe it now? 

Jlr, Rockefelijib, Jr. Of course I believe the statement made by those gen¬ 
tlemen they believed to be facts. 
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ChairnuiQ Walsh. What do you thiuk, tlieu, of Mr. Bowers’s referenee about 
reeruttluK Troop A as a favorable oeeurrenee for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockkfelleb, Jr. I should regard any Instant'e where a private company 
bad to supplement the authorities of the county to protect life and property 
asjnost deplorable. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the fact that tlie troops were to be paid directly 
by the operators constitute the favorable fcahire In Mr. Bowers's mind of the 
strike situation? 

Mr. Kockefkller, Jr. I should not think so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is It not fair for you to assume that Mr. Bowers, Sir. 
Welhorh. and Mr. Weltzel were suHlcleutly well anpialnted with the character 
of the mine guards to understand that such occurrences ns the battle of I.udlow 
were likely to happen If they wi're given the authority of the State to support 
them In dealing with these striking ni(>n and their wives anil chihiren? 

Mr. Ror'KEKKi.i.EB. Jr. And If that were true It was a tinestlon of protecting 
life and pro[)erty. Mr. Bowers. Mr. Welhorn. and others In charge of the 
properties had to use such men to supplement the dellcieucy of the .State. Ami 
we had to accept their .ludgment of the facta as lo what was necessary, and 
their .ludgment I would not question; I cotihl not pass upon It. 

Chairman Walsh. If ytai had known that that company, compostsl In large 
part of mine guurd.s, was goltig to lie pul Into the tleld, what action wouhl you 
have taken as a director of the Colorado Ftiel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. 1 would have taken no itclion ; I would have deplortsl 
the necessity which conipelhsl the ofllcers of the company to resort to such 
measures to supplement the Stale force to maintain law and orth'r. 

Chairman Walsh. As Troop A was paid for from Ihi' fun<ls of the Colorn<lo 
Fuel & Iron Co., of which you are principal stockholder, did you not feel inorally 
rosponsihle for their actions during the nms.sncre at I.udlow? 

Mr. ItoeKEFELLER, Jr. I shoiihl have felt greater responslhlllty for the olll- 
eers of the company If they hail not used all means In their power to protect 
life and property. 

Chairman Waish. Have you made an effort to recover hack the property 
belonging to these people from the emiiloyis's who constitiileil Troop A? 

Mr. UorKEFEi.r.Eit, .Ir. What elforls the officers of the company may have 
made I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon made any effort of your own, as a director of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to bring to Justice those men In your own employ 
who are in Troop A who may have poured oil on the tents of those people and 
lit them with nuitches? 

Mr. IUh'Kefei.i.eu, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon hear the testimony of Judge Kdgar M. Cullen? 

Mr. UoCKEt ELLER, Jr. No- 

Chairman Walsh. T.ale chief luslice of the court of appeals of New York 
City? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, he testified here that the allegwl trial of I.lnder- 
felt before a military commission—I.ltiderfelt being the man who admitted 
that he struck Tlkas and knocked him down, and following that blow the shots 
were put into his bwly—I do not say that T.lnderfelt admlttisl ho put the shots 
Into his body, but he knocked him down, and while he was an unarmed pris¬ 
oner, he was either shot or clubbed to death. Judge Cullen says, " It Is mere 
subterfuge to say he was tried and acquitted by a military court; he should 
he arrested and tried by the civil officials." 

As your company was interested In the upholding of the law, has It taken 
any actions, by the employment of altortieys, or otherwise, to have Llnderfelt 
brought to Justice In the criminal courts of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I understand It, I.Inderfelt was a member of the 
State militia, under orders of the adjutant general of the State, and I shotihl 
regard it as Interfering with the military authorities of the State, and that the 
civil authorities and the authorities that are upholding Justice, If I were 
to take any such step as you suggest. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you keep track of the trial of Zankennell, who w’as 
sentenced to Imprisonment for life? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep track of the trial of what are known as the 
La Veta strikers? 
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Mr. BoCKEFELum, Jr. I did not 

Chairman Wamh. Do you know that Mr. Northcntt, your lawyer, rejme- 
oented the State of Colorado In the prosecution of men charged with the La 
Veta riot? 

Mr. Bockefeixbb, Jr. I have stated what I have been Informed, In reference 
to those matters, and I have nothing to add to what I have said. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Northcutt prosecuting those men. If you know? 

Mr. Bockefellkr, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether Mr. Northcutt was present at the 
pro.socntli)n of this Italian? 

Mr. ItocKEFET.LEB, Jr. I do not. 

Chnirnian Walsh. Do you consider that your employees—these mine 
guards—were Justified In burning the tents of the strikers during the battle 
of Ludlow? 

Mr. UocKEFEi.LEB, Jr. I don’t consider that any acts of violence or depreda¬ 
tions are Justified. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon consider that they as your agents and employees 
were Justified In looting the property of the strikers after the battle of 
Ludlow? 

Mr. llocKEPEi.T.EK, Jr. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. What efforts have you taken to ascertain the conduct of 
your employees on that day? 

Mr. Kockefeller, Jr. Those are matters, according to the custom, that the 
officers of the company have charge of. I have not undertaken to Interfere 
with them in the discharge of their duty. 

Chairman Walsh. If It was deplorable that life and property had been de¬ 
stroyed by private forces, why do you think Mr. Bowers’s description of get¬ 
ting up tlie Troop A Is a favorable thing In the strike situation ? 

Mr. Bookefei.i.eb, Jr. Favorable to the protection of the lives and prop¬ 
erties of the employees of the company. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The employees of the company? 

Mr. noi:KEFEr.LER, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You saw what followed, that they burned the property 
of the company, and stole their property? 

Mr. RocKBrELi.ER, Jr. Yes, sir; but what would have followed If that troop 
was not organized, I don’t know, neither tloes anybod.v. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know It to be a fact that there was not a single 
life lost among the striking people and militia until your executive olTicers 
whipped the governor into line, and had the militia protect the Importation of 
strikebreakers Into the camp? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say that It Is not a fact? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t express an opinion about It. 

Chairman Walsh. If It Is a fact, would you say that something more hor¬ 
rible than the killing of these women and children of Ludlow would have 
happened If your mine guards had not gone Into Trooj) A? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not In a position to say that much more horrible 
things would not have happened. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Lee still issuing bulletins? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He never Issuetl them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he still sending them out? 

Mr. Rockefei.ijsr, Jr. Are the Colorado operators still sending out bulletins? 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Is^e sending them out for anybody? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he attending to your publicity; does he give out your 
statements? 

Mr. Rockefelieh, Jr. He is one of my associates, related with me In prepar¬ 
ing such statements. 

Chairman Walsh. He Is the one that hands them to the newspapers and 
other people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not tell; I do not know what methods he 
may employ. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does he give them out? Did he write the statement that 
you read here yesterday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a matter I don’t think pertinent into the In¬ 
quiry Into Industrial relations that this commission was appointed to inquire 
Into. 1 read It, and I am responsible for It. 
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Ohalnnan Walbb. Did be write It for you? 

Mr. RocEEFXtxBS, Jr. 1 don't conelder timt it Is an appropriate question 
to ask. 

Chairman Wamh. I will ask you the direct question, and I want you to 
understand the theory of the question Is AxIiik the responsibility for the In¬ 
dustrial situation in Colorado now and in tlie past, and what it may be in the 
future, If it is a fact that Mr. I-ee wrote timt aileRed statement of facts, and 
that you merely read it to the commission upon yesterday? 

Mr. KocKEiEi.ua, Jr. It is not. 

Chnlrinan Wai-sh. Did you write it yourself? 

Sir. Rockefei.leb, Jr. I did. 

Cimirman, Walsh. To whom did you dictate it? 

Mr. RocKEFELija, Jr. To various stenoKrnphers in the olllce. 

Oliairinan Walsh. How many stenograpliers? 

Mr. ItocKKFELiJCB, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who atteiulml to having it prlnte<l? 

Sir. ROCKEFELT.ER, Jr. I don't know wlietlicr one of liic secretaries did, «>r 
who. I don’t pay attenlion to tliose tliinRS. 

Chairman Walsh. Who glve.s the artlck'S to the newapaiiers wltli refercn(ai 
to tile Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. generally? 

Mr. Rockefelleh, Jr. I don’t know Unit any are Itcing given out. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoes Sir. liCe give out any publicity? 

Sir. Rockefellee, Jr. For whom? 

Chairman Walsh. For anyone. 

Sir. RocKr.FEi.LER, Jr. Yes, sir; he gives out sucli publicity ns he and my 
other associates think Is deslral)le to give out. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio does lie give it to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It depends on circumstances. Sir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice in one of tlie letters of Sir. Bowers he re¬ 
fers—I iiave not timt particular letter. Does Sir. Lee write tlie material that 
is given out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Sir. Chairman, I can not state generally. Sir. Lee 
writes some material that is given out. It Is sent out with tlie authority of 
the oliice. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlint Sir. Is’e writes, and .vour associates agree to, is 
sent out witli the nutliorlty of tlie ofilce? 

Mr. Rockefelucr, Jr. Yes, sir; usually over niy signature. 

Chalrmau Wai.kh. I Just want to ask you one question. I notice Mr. Bow¬ 
ers reconimends lA>slie’s Weekly very highly as a means of acquiring great 
benefit, getting Infornmtlou on industrial topics. You saw timt letter, did 
you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I Just notlceil, I had handed to me a I-eslle’s Weekly 
with that advertisement of the Standard Oil Co. on the back. 

Mr. RocKEJ’ELtJiR, Jr. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. la there any connection between those things? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Betwiam what? 

Chairman Walsh. Between Sir. Bowers’s thought that this was a splended 
publication, and timt it is a gisid thing to send out indUKtrial matters to, and 
the Standard Oil Co.’s advertisement on Hie buck? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I resent the implication. There is absolutely no con¬ 
nection. 

Chairman Walsh. What is paid for that advertisenient to liCslie’s? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have no Idea. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who is representing the Stanilanl Oil Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. There are many Standard OH companies; you will 
have to tell me which one you mean. 

Chairman Walsh. This seems to lie tlie Standard Oil Co. of New York; 
principal stations New York, .Ylliany, anil Boston. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know, I have no connection with any of the 
Standard Oil coinpanit's. 

Chairman Walsh. You don't know what that cost? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have not the slightest idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you had some correspondence with Mr. I.ee before 
you entered into this arrangement that you have spoken of, about his attend¬ 
ing to your publicity, did you not? 
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Mr. Rockefellkk, .Tr. Do you menn when Mr. Lee first undertook the Itnb- 
llclty for us and the operators In Colorado? 

Ohalrumn Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hockkmlleb, Jr. I think there may have been some letters with refer¬ 
ence to our urranKcnieiit. 

Chiilrimiti Walsh. And those were letters that you were called upon to 
produce before this commission, were they not, and which you have sent to us? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLKR, Jr. If you have them there; yes, Mr. Chairman; I did 
not attend to that myself. 

Chairman Walsii. Had the Itockefeller Interests any publicity man before 
they got Mr. Iajb? 

Mr. llocKKKEi.i.Ea, Jr. I will have to ask what you mean by “ Rockefeller 
Interests ” before 1 can answer the question. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. The same Itockefeller Interests that are referred to by 
Mr. Rowers in his letter; I notice he refers to them- 

Mr. RoeKEKEi.LKU, Jr. Previous to when? 

Chairman Walsh. Previous to Mr. Lee’s em|>loyment? 

Mr. Hockefellek, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You understand what the Rockefeller Interests are? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 'I'liat is, my father’s interests. He la the owner of the 
lutero.st8 In these various iiropeilles, which the rest of us, as his representa- 
tlv((S, conduct for him, or direct for him. 

Chhirmau Wai.hh. Now, the first employment of laje as publicity man—you 
advanced him .$2,000, as shown in one of these letters? 

Mr. Rockefeli.icr, Jr. Yes. sir; there were some exjjenses that had to be 
incuri'ed before my letter to Mr. Welhorn in regard to the arrangements and 
his part in It could bo received and acted upon, and 1 advanced money until 
the bills could be sent to Denver for payment. 

Chairman Walsh. That was about $2,000? 

ilr, ItocKEFFLi.ER, Jr. I think that was the sum. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on July 17 - Jlr. Lee was regularly employed on 
that date? 

Mr. RocKErr.i.LEB, Jr. I think It was early In June or the last of May, prob¬ 
ably. I think his employment began around the 1st of June. 

Chairman Walsh. And he was first employed In an Individual capacity by 
your father? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. No. sir; he was employed as my—I think those letters 
state, or as I stateil In my testimony in New York, on behalf of the general 
situation In Colorado, In which we were largely interested,and In which the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was so largely Interested. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Now, Mr. Lee wrote you a letter In which he set forth 
his ideas, and said this—on June 11, Mr. Lee wrote you as follows; 

" DcsiWng ns I do that yon should understand some of the Ideals by which 
1 work, I am venturing to Inclose you a manuscript cofiy of an address I 
delivered before the American Railway (inlld some weeks ago.” As you em¬ 
ployed Mr. lA>e jrermnneiitly after he had submitted this article to you as an 
exiiresslon of his Ideals, I want to call your attention to some of the ideals 
expressed by Mr. I^ee. In this article which he sent you, as showing his Ideals, 
under the subhead of " Psychology of the multitude,” Mr. Lee cites further 
certain alleged facts regarding the jirocess of people and declares as follows: 

“ If railroad men, then, are to assume the jfiace to which they are entitled 
as leaders of the iniblhs they must consider these Siime elements In the psy¬ 
chology of the multitude. These elements may be briefly descrllred as follows: 

“ First. In the first place, crowds do not reason. It Is Impossible to induce 
a crowd to proceed toward any proposition on a logical basis.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume I read the statement; but I don’t recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this Idea of Mr. I^ee’s that a crowd does not reason 
and that It Is impossible to induce a crowd to proceed toward any proposition 
on a logical basis—did that Influence you to employ him In your publicity 
work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I made the arrangements with him before 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. After this you made him a director in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and now use him as your publicity agent? 

Mr. Rockefeluer, Jr. Yes, sir; I have great confidence in Mr. Lee’s ability 
and honor and integrity. 
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ChairtUBn Waush. “ Second. Crowds are led by symbols and jdirases. Third. 
Success In dealing with crowds, that success we have got to attain It we are 
to solve the railroad question, and rests upon the art of getting believed In. 
We know that Henry the Eighth by bis obsequious deference in the forms of law 
was able to get the English people to believe in him so completely that he was 
able to do almost anything with them. At the present time the German Empire , 
ha.s, ns I see it, the most despotic government, and yet the most progressive and « 
tlie most contented people in Europe, for the reason that the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many is absoluely believed in by his people. So he may do anything he desires, 
and they are glad to have him do it.” 

Now, you knew that was the ideal under which Mr. Ixte worked as publicity 
agent, and you employed him and retained him as the man to give out your 
publicity, and was it one of the reasons that lie lield tliosc Idenl.s? 

Mr. UocKESEi,i.Eit, Jr. Tliat had nothing to do with tlie appointment of Mr. 
1 . 1*6 at all. 

('hairman Wai.sh. But he sent it to you as containing his ideals? 

Mr. Rockefeujcb, Jr. I don’t recall tliat he made siicli slatements to me. 

Chairman Walsh. I,et me road the letter to you. 1 am going to read to you 
Ills letter. It Is dated June 11, 1014. 

Mr. Bockekelleb, Jr. I think tliat was subseiiucnt to my emiiloymeiit of 
Mr. l.ee. 

(qialrman Walsh. But it was after tliat that you selected lilm us a member 
of the board of directors of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’; 

Mr. Kockefei.leb, Jr. The more I knew of him the blglier I regarded Ids 
ideals and character. 

Cliairman Walsh. After you saw him in action you admireil lilm more and 
more? 

Mr. Hockeeei.leb, Jr. Absolutely. I never saw lilra do or be willing to do 
niiytliing tliat was not honest and upriglit. 'J'liat was one thing that drew me 
to Mr. Lee, his Idea and metliiMls of doing tliese things, absolutely oiieii ami 
aboveboard. 

Chairman Walsh. Like Henry the Eighth? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEK, Jf. I uUS Hot interested in hint or anybody else. 

Cliairman Walsh. You read this wlieii he sent it to you: 

“ Fourth. The problem of iiilluencing the pisiple cii mass la that of providing 
lenders who can fertilize the iniagitialioii and organize the will of crowds. 
Napoleon’s uncanny power in France was due to ills resourcefulness in the 
appeal to the.se .same elementary crowd Impulses.” 

•Mr. ItocKEFELLEK, Jr. That is an essay oii psychology. 

Cliulrmnn Walsh. He wanted you to know wliat his ideals were ns a puh- 
lleity man, and to do that he sent you this statement; is that correct? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEK, Jr. Whatever he says in the l(■tter is correct. 

Chainitan Walsh. In the next paragraph Mr. Lee says: 

"My point is that in working out Hie railroad problem we must take account 
of these same principles of crowd psychology.” 

Does not your employment of Mr. Lee, after he called your attention to tliose 
ideals, mean tliat lie Intended and you intended to follow the methods of King 
Henry the Elghtli or Napolcsm in dealing with tlie American people? 

Mr, RoCKEFEt.LEB, Jr. I see no ground for any such Inference. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read furtlier from his article: 

” We can never be too careful in the terms we use. Some time ago a certain 
public-service corporation was In great tiimneiai ditficulties; it could not pay its 
bond Interest. Its skillful president induced its bondholders to agree to a re¬ 
duction of the rate of interest on the lionds. Their preslilent then announced 
to the public that there was to be a ‘ readjustment ’ of the finances of the com¬ 
pany. Now, ‘ readjustment of finances ’ Is so miicli better than saying ’ Your 
company is bankrupt,’ and no one ever suggested that ids company was bank¬ 
rupt. It was a matter of terms, and we must be careful of the terms we allow 
to be lodged In the public mind. What we say to the public. It seems to me, 
must be with reference to its effect and not especially with reference to its 
logical sequence.” 

Do you recall that idea? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I think it was very sound philosophy. 

Chairman Wamh. Is It not Just, In effect, a plea by Mr. I.ee for mendacity 
to deceive the public, or for a statement of partial facts which, in effect, 
amounted to mendacity? 
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Mr. Rocketbxlee, Jr. Absolutely not. If I had the slightest Idea that that 
paper had any such thought In It at alt, that It could be Justly construed that 
way In his mind, I would not have touched Mr. Lee, If It can be so stated, with 
a 10-foot pole. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend you the balance of his article: “ We must tell 
of our work In language.” ^ 

.| "The layman can not understand, He will not analyze figures. What he wants 
to know Is, Are you doing the best you can? Convince him of that, and you don’t 
ne<!d to argue details. An experience In the anthracite coat strike of 1906 will 
Illustrate this Idea; the miners asked for a standard rate of wages to apply at 
all collieries. It seemed monstrous to the operators. They therefore took the 
actual pay sheets for certain mines and applied the proposed rates to the actual 
rates then being paid. They found, and so stated specifically to the public, that 
In some cases the men’s demands calletl for wages three times as great as were 
being paid. That nnnounc-enient was shown to a railroad president, and he said, 

‘ What Is the use of putting out anything of that sort; the people want to know 
about the whole thing, not about a few petty details.’ He had hardly uttered 
that suggestion before the evening papers were on the street with such headlines 
os ‘ Miners ask l.W per cent Increase In wages.’ 

“ Now, If you will give me the 'headlines, I will give you the articles and the 
editorials. Any man reading that heading would lnime<llately Jump to the con- 
chiKlon that the miners were a set of hogs. The effect of that was Instantane¬ 
ous.” 

Now, was that one of your Ideas, to publish a partial truth applying to a few 
details that would fit the headlines, and make the public believe that the miners 
were a set of hogs? 

Now, I will ask you If, as soon ns you got Mr. Ivy I.ee In, he did not send out 
bulletins to the rieople of this country, stating that the leaders of the striking 
miners of Colorado, Mr. Mcljennon among them, got $66 a day for their work, 
and Mr. Lawson got .$90 a day, and If that was not a falsehood, and If It was not 
sent out In conformity with that Idea of Mr. I.ee to leave the impression upon 
the country that the workingmen were a set of hogs and that the Innocent public 
might he prejudiced against them? 

Mr. RocKEFEi.LEii, Jr. The Inference Is entirely unjustifiable. Mr. la^e never 
had any thought, that I have discovered—and I have seen something of him for 
the past year—of printing or allowing to be printed, anything that was not true. 

The statement which was printed was taken from a statement, as I recall It, 
which had been printed In the papers of Denver for some weeks. It had not 
been challenged. It appeared (lay after day, as printed. The bulletins were 
made up, based to a considerable extent on the facts and reports made by vari¬ 
ous bodies and Information taken from various sources which the operators 
thought, and which Mr. Lee thought. In suggesting it, were absolutely reliable, 
and as giving Information which was accurate. So soon as It was found that 
that Information was not correct—ns soon as I heard of it—I asked Mr. I.ee at 
once to telegraph to Denver, that the correction of the error which had been 
made must be made Just ns broadly as the original statement was made, and 
Mr, I.,ee so telegraphe<l. 

He also telegraphetl It In his own name, as I recall. Those were the Instruc¬ 
tions which he gave, and which I gave to rectify the error Just the moment he 
knew or I knew that an error had been made. The correction was to be made 
as broadly as the error had been made. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t Mr. Welborn testify before this commission In Colo¬ 
rado that he did not know that that was a falsehotMl at the time he testified? 

Mr. Rockefelucb, .Ir. I do not know that he testified so. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It not brought out before this commission that this 
was a falsehotal, and was it not emphasized afterwards before correction was 
sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You said that the correction was ordered to be made im¬ 
mediately. Was It not months before the correction was sent out? 

Mr. Rockfelleb, .Ir. I stated, Mr. Chairman, that immediately upon Mr. Tree's 
hearing that this was an error he telegraphed to Denver, and I asked him to 
telegraph to Denver, that the correction should be made at once. 

Chairman Wamh. How long was It before the correction was made? 

Mr. ROCKEFELI.EB, Jr. I do not know. I did not have anything to do with It. 

Chairman Walsh, it was sent out by Mr. Lee or his office boy or his stenog¬ 
rapher, was It not—he sent out the falsehood? 
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Mr. RocKBm.um, Jr. No, sir. 

Gbalrmau Wamh. It turned out to be untrue, didn’t It? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. It was subsequently proved to be untrue. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was It before Mr. Lee sent out something to the 
effect that It was not true? 

Mr.. RociaafEi.LEB, Jr. Mr. Lee requested the man who was Issuing the bulle¬ 
tins to issue a statement correcting tlie statement which was made. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was It before It was Issued? 

Mr. IlocKEFELLEB, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you not heard since? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It not months before the correction was published? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was several weeks. 

Chnlnnnn Walsh. At the time Mr. Lee wrote the statement setting forth 
the account that the miners In the anthracite Helds were a set of hogs, was ho 
not at that time publicity agent for tin; anthracite operators In that strike? 

Mr. Rickefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you Indorse that method of publicity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not fwl called upon to puss on the methods of 
publicity used by the anthracite coal operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t that amount to deliberately creating In the public 
mind a fal.se Impression as to the miners? 

Mr. IUkkefeller, Jr. I do not see any pertlneine In the question to the 
Investigation which the commission Is conducting, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The pertinence of It Is that Mr. LtS! Is still sending out 
your publicity bulletins, and I am calling attention to his Ideals and methwls 
to llnd out whether you ai)prove of them, so that the responsibility may bo 
fixed for any unrest that may come from that action. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You are trying to make It appear that Mr. Lee had 
attempte<l to do what Is wrong and that I have sanctlontsl It. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking yoti If you approve of his Ideals ami methods, 
and your auswe’r may be yes or no. Do you believe that the statement I have 
rend you of Mr. Lee’s In reference to the anthracite miners did amount to a 
deliberate attempt to create in the public mind that impression of the men 
on strike? 

Mr. R0CKEFELI.EB, Jr. I shall have to ask to have the statement reread to 
get the context. 

Chairman Walsh. This Is the same article: 

” The laymen will not analyze figures ”- 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Did you reread the statement? 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to reread the statement. I will begin at this 
tioint: 

“An experience In the anthracite coal strikes of 190(1 will Illustrate this Idea: 
The miners asked for a standard rate of wages to apply to all collieries. It 
seemed monstrous to the op<*rators. They, therefore, took the actual pay 
sheets for certain mines and applied the proitosed rates to the actual rates 
then being paid. They found—and so stated specifically to the public—that 
In some cases, the men’s demand called for wages three times ns great as were 
being paid. That announcement was shown to a railroad president, and he 
said; 'What Is the use of putting out anything of that sort? The people want 
to know about the whole thing, not about a few petty details.’ He had hardly 
uttered that suggestion before the evening iiapers were on the streets with 
such headings as ‘ Miners ask 1150 per cent Increase In wages,’ Now, If you 
will give me the headings, I will give you the articles and the edltorals. Any 
man reading that heading would lmme<liately Jump to the conclusion that the 
miners were a set of hogs. The effect of that was Instantanetjus.” 

Did this not amount to deliberately creating In the public mind a false 
Impression as to the demands of the miners In that case? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was true they asked for an Increase of 300 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not think that would have a tendency to create a 
false impression? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did not state the whole fact, but It stated the truth, 
as far as it went. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe that Is right as far as It went? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not passing on that I did not write that article. 

Chairman Walsh. I will pass to another part of the article. Mr. Lee said 
further In the statement he sent you: 
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“ The crowd craves leadership. If It does not get Intelligent leadership, It la 
going to take fallacious leadership. We know that the leadership which the 
mob has often received not only In this country but In other countries, unless 
corrected. Is liable to protluce disastrous conseciuences.” 

Who was the mob he referred to? 

Mr. IIOCKP.FEI.I.EK, Jr. You will have to ask him. 

4 Chairman Wai-sh. Whom do you think he referred to? 

Mr. RocKf.FEU.EE, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Was It the American people? 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom do you think Mr. Lee was referring to when he 
says: 

" We know that the leadership which the mob has often received not only In 
this country, but In other countries, unless corrected, Is going to pro<luee dlsas- 
terous consequences.” 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I think that Is true of any group of people. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom do you think he referrc<l to ns the “mob”? 

Mr. IhxjKEFEi.LEB, Jr. My Inference Is not any more accurate than yours. I 
su[iposo he was referring to the people of this country. 

Chairman Walsh. The American jx’ople? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. Wherever mobs have gathered—wherever there Is a 
mol). 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think he referred to the American people as a 
whole or simply to mobs In the sense that they gather to violate the law—to 
commit violence, or something of that sort? 

•Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. I Ihlidt Mr. l,ee will have to answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. He was .setting forth his Ideals to you ns one of his em¬ 
ployers. Can't you tell us? 

Mr. RocKEKEU.EE, Jr. No; I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say you do not know what he meant by that term— 
that he <lld not mean the American people, but such a mob as you Intimate, a 
mob of rioters? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.ee, Jr. No, sir. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. You do not know? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you believe that mobs that come together suddenly, for 
the purpose of committing violence, read newspapers? 

Mr. Rockefei.lee, Jr. I suppose so. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean while the mob Is being formed and while the riot 
Is taking place? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. No, sir; but they rend that which puls them into the 
spirit of doing that. 

Chairntan Walsh. Do you understand he referred to the .American people 
when he referred to “the mob”? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I ilo not recall wbnt I under.stooil at the time. I assume 
from what you rend he meant what he said—wherever there was a mob gath- 
er«l in any locality. 

Chairman Walsh. He did not mean the American people as a whole? 

Sir. IlocKEFELiEE, Jr. I see no reason for such assumption. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. He tliouglit only of mobs gatl>ered in localities to commit 
violence—they ought to have intelligent leadership and not fallacious leader¬ 
ship? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr, I think It would jirevent much violence If there were 
Intelligent leadership. 

Chairman Wai.8H. In the beginning of his article Mr. Ias* sets forth three 
“ Popular Ideas of railroads,” which he says has a deeply sinister meaning. He 
says: 

“ But somehow or other the public has come to have the idea that three 
essential evils are embedded In the railroad business: 

“ First. The first Is that there Is a vast amount of watered stock on which 
dividends are being paid. Now, there Is no essential Immorality In the exist¬ 
ence of watered stock. It Is, after all, a mere business question.” 

Do you agrrH) with that? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. Will you read It again, please? 

Chairman Walsh. “ The first is that there is a vast amount of watered stock 
In which dividends are being paid. Now, there Is no essential immorality In the 
existence of watered stock. It is, after all, a mere business question.” 
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Ito yon agr«e wttb tbat? 

Mr. IU>CK**iuxBii, Jr. I think It Is always undesirable to have watered stock. 

Chairman Walsb. Do you accept Mr. I.«e's statement that there la no im¬ 
morality in the existence of watered stock In n corporation that demands the 
right to earn interest on all its outstanding stocks and bonds? 

Mr. RocKitFEixER, Jr. I think it is a very undesirable thing, Mr. Chairman, 
to have watered stock. I would not have it in any company with which I was 
connected. 

Chairman Walsh. He says further: 

“ In the second place, there la a widespread feeling that the railroads are 
ruled from AVall Street; that a small coterie of bankers. In alliance with the 
so-calUsl ‘ Money Trust,’ are absorbing huge profits from the people.” 

Mr. RocKKKEi.ija, Jr. So far as I know it Is absolutely untrue. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to deny that the iirlnclpal railroads of the 
country are controlleil by a small coterie of bankers In New York, and that 
the.se groups are absorbing huge profits from the people? 

Mr. RocKKFELi.Bai, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on July 17, following bis employment, and after you 
had asccrtaliie<l his bleals and Ids methmls, ns far as they are set forth in 
that paper, you sent him a communication from Seal Harbor, Me., which was 
your summer home, I presume. 

Mr. RocKEFEi.ijni, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsic (reading) : 

“ Pear Mr. Lee : I Inclose herewith an article by Prof. .John .1. Stevenson, of 
the New York University, on ‘Capital and labor,’ from the Popular Science 
Monthly of May. This seems to me one of the soundest, clearest, moat forcible 
pronouncements on this sidi.lect I have ever read. I am wondering whether 
there may not be a stage In our publicity campaign, either connwtetl with 
the Colorado situation or the union e<lucatlon campaign, In which portions of 
this article might be effectively uscsl.” 

Now, this was an article that you discovered yourself or read, while yon were 
at Seal Harbor, Me., Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockekei.ler, Jr. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And It was UTltten by Prof. John .T. Stevenson, of the New 
York Uidverslty, on the subject of “Capital and labor”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami you considered it one of the soundest, clearest, moat 
forcible pronouncements on this subject that you had ever rend, and you sent 
It t<i your publicity man with the suggestion that he use it either In connection 
with the Colorado situation or the union educational campaign? 

Mr. Rockefki.ler, Jr. Yes, air. You have rend it from my letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon still hold that view about It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I have not rend the article since that time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will read statements from this article, w'hlch you say 
Is the soundest, clearest, and most forcible pronouncement on the subject. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose statements taken here and there will hardly 
give the whole Idea. 

Chairman WAi,sn. No; h\it I am going-to rend certain statements from It, 
and a.sk If they correctly represent your point of view. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. My statement was made on the whole article. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to take some statements out of It and ques¬ 
tion you on them particularly, and ask you to answer yes or no, following that 
with any explanation you may desire to make as to whether or not you still 
believe It Is the soundest, clearest, and most forcible pronouncement you have 
ever seen on that subject. 

Mr. Rockefelush, Jr. I want to call attention to the fact that I made the 
statement on the article as a whole. On the whole I think it is Just as I 
stated. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will call your attention to the statement In the second 
paragraph: 

“It must be evident to any thoughtful man that wife and children can not 
be considered in connection with the relations of wage earner and wage payer. 
The only question concerns the worth of the man’s service.” 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. No; I do not think I do. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were going to have this publicity man send that 
out as a whole? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-40 
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Mr. RocKiFELr-EB, Jr. You read tlie suggestion that I made. 

Chairman Wai-sh. But It was up to him to send out any part of it. 

Mr. Kockekeller, Jr. I suggested that the article could be used; yes, sir. 

Ghairnmu Wai.sh. In the third paragraph Prof. Stevenson says: 

“ One Is told that In each year 200,(XX) women In our land are compelled to 
sell their hodles to procure the necessaries of life, and that each year sees 
700,0(X) children perl.sh because their parents have iu.sullicient nourishment. 
But the voices, which rise in bitter outcry against this awful condition, do 
not rise In protest against encouragement of unrestricted reproduction among 
tile wretched or against the wide open door which increa.ses the population 
annually by a net half million of. In great part, poverty-stricken Immigrants— 
and this In fai'C of the fact that our country Is no longer able to provhle work 
for those already here. If It be true that the alleged number of children die 
because they or their parents have Insufllclent nourishment, one must concede 
that their deaths are a blessing to themselves and to the community. Such 
children should not have been born.” 

Was that In the third paragratih in the iironouncement which you say Is the 
the best, clearest, and most forcible you have ever read on the subject of 
“ Capital and labor?” 

Mr. HoCKDKHi.i.Ka, Jr. I can not iwall, Mr, Chairman, whether it was In the 
tlilrd paragraph or not. 

Ohalnmm Wai.sii. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Hockefelleu, Jr. That it Is better for those childieu which can not 
be fed- 

Chairman Wai.sii. I will rend It to you again: 

“One Is tokl that, In each year 2<Mi.<Mld women in our land are compelled 
to sell their bodies to [irocure the neccssavies of life, and that each year sees 
7(X),0tX) children lierish bi'cause their parents h.-ne Insufllclent nourishment. 
But the voices wlihdi rise in bitter outcry against this awful condition do 
not rise in juotest against encour.igement of unrestricted reproduction among 
the wi'etched or against thi' wide-oiien door wldch imu'enses the population 
annually by a net half million of. in great [lart, iKoerty-.strlckcu Immlgr.ants— 
and this In the face of the fact that our country is no longer able to provide 
work for those already here. If It be true that the alleged number of children 
die b<H*auai» Ihe.v or their iHiriaits have insutllcient nourishment, one must con¬ 
cede that their disiths an- a blessing to themselves and the community. Such 
children should not have been born." 

Now, considering the wlade article as one of the soundest pronimneements 
you have ever swn on this subjis-t. and considering the statement that the 
deaths each year from lack of nourishment of 70(1.000 little children is a 
blessing to themselves and to the community and that such children should 
not have been liorn, I ask yiai the direct ipiestloii: Do you believe that the 
poor should be prohlbitisl frmn marrying? 

Mr. llocKEFELLEB, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. If not, do you believe in the limitation of chlldbliih after 
marriage? 

Mr. Kockefei.i.f.b. Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What etl'ect do yon believe the sending out of a statement 
like that would have upon the millions of isior iieople In this country If Mr. 
Lee had .sent It out? 

Mr. Kockefki.lek, Jr. I do not believe It would be read by them. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’on do not believe It would be read by them? 

Mr. ItocKEFEiLioR, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When you were asking Mr. Lee to send out any part of 
that article that he might see tit to use, do you believe that if Mr. Lee had sent 
It out the people would not have read It? 

Mr. ItoOKEFF.LLEB, Jr. I sa.v the poor people. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh 1 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not believe the poor people would rend It. 

Chairman Walsh. But there are many poor people who are very Intelligent 
who might read it 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; that It true. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It Ju^ Intended to be read by people In comfortable 
circumstances—rich people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. By anyone Interested in the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. What effect did you believe It would have on the thou¬ 
sands and thousands of poor people who might read that article sent out by 
Mr. Lee? 
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Hr. Booksteixeb, Jr. Hjr statemait that it might be useful if broadly pub- 
Hahed was not based on one or two passages. I did not write the article. I 
might have changed it if I had. 

Chairman Waish. You wanted it sent out? 

Mr. Hockefelub, Jr. I thought the article as a whole would be a good 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. It did contain what I have Just read you? 

Afl* RoCKElFBXiXiEBy JF* Y68| 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission will adjourn until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(In accordance with which the commission, at 12.30 o’clixik, adjourned until 
2 o’clock, Friday, May 21, 1915.) 

afternoon session— 2 i>. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, if you will please resume the stand now. 

In regard to the alleged correction of a misstatement made In the bulletin, 
or error that you say was made in the Imlletin with respect to the compensa¬ 
tion of the olTicer.s of the ITnited Mine Workers of America- 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, .Tr. Pardon the Interruption, but at the close of the morn¬ 
ing session you had read a passage from a certain article, “ T.ahor and capital,” 
by Prof. .Tohn .1. Stevenson, and askeil my opinion In regard to It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had an opinion written out since? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. No, sir. This was the passage: “The wage In shops 
and factories Is said to he so small that women are driven to prostitution; one 
is told that. In each year, 200,000 women In our land are coiu|ielled to sell their 
bodies to procure the necessaries of life, ami that each year .sei's 700,000 chil¬ 
dren jierish hei-ause their parents have insulllcient nourishment. Hut the voices, 
which rise in hitter outcry against this awful condition, do not ri.se In protest 
against encouragement of unrestrlcltsl production among the wretched, or 
against the whle-open door which Increa.ses the iiopuintlon annually by a net half 
million of, In a great part, povcrly-stricken Immigrants—and this In the face of 
the fact that our country is no longer able to provide work for those alreaily 
here. If it he true that the alleged ntimher of chlldrtui die hecau.se they or their 
parents have InsufRclent nourlslnnent, one must eoncwle that their deaths are a 
blessing to them.selves and to the community. Such children should not have 
been horn.” 

Ymi stoiiped at that poltit, Mr. Chairman, and the next clause reads; 

“ But the assertions are a priori, they can not he proved, and are closely 
related to the other assertion that jsiverty la the cause, not merely a cause of 
crime.” 

I submit that that additional sentence changes and gives an entirely different 
construction to the whole passage read, and when I am being questioned on 
passages. It Is only fair that I be glveti the whole article, or the whole letter be 
read, so that there will not be such jialpahle misrepresentation of facts as have 
appeared. In the statement that you read in regard to Mr. Ivy Lee, the memo¬ 
randum from which you quoted, was, I take it, the speech delivered by Mr. 
I.ee before the American Railway (Julld, and this sentence aiqiears In that 
speech, which .vou did not read, if It d<«“sn'( apjiear In your copy I would be 
glad to produce one for you, or give you a copy. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a great deal I didn’t rend. 

Mr. ItcxiKEFEi.LEB, .1r. I think you will agrcai, and the commission as well, 
that this sentence was a most Important one In view of tlie questions that you 
read. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I will and maybe I will not. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. ’’ Do not misunderstand me,” Mr. lAie goes on to say, 
“ Nothing is further from my thoughts than to suggest any attempt to prove 
things are good which are really bad. No one should cwndone the bad and it 
should be, as I believe It, the constant aim of nearly every railroad man to 
make things better. What I do mean is that we should not neglect the human 
nature of the situation but should take full advantage of It; that we should tell 
our story, tell it frankly, tell It fully, and tell It with a view of its being under¬ 
stood and carrying conviction os to the essential truth.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will just continue my examination along that line. 
Now, this article that you say you construed one of the soundest pronounce¬ 
ments you have ever seen on the subject of capital and labor, also on page 2, 
paragraph 8—on page 3, paragraph 3, Prof. Stevenson further says: 
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“ Unskilled labor Is merely animated mancblnery for rongh work end adds 
very little value to the final product. One E. H. Harriman is of more lasting 
service to a nation than would be 1,000,000 of unskilled laborers, without a 
Harriman they would be a menace.” 

Is that contained In that article? 

Mr. Kockkfkller, .Tr. It appears In this copy. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you agree with Prof. Stevenson that unskilled 
lalmr, human beings, are merely animated machinery? 

Mr. Kockefeller, Jr. I do not .see why, Mr. Chairman, I should be asked to 
express opinions on this article by another author. It Is not an article that I 
have written. I don’t see any connection. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you send It to your publicity agent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chulrnmn Walsh. And said It was the soundest and best pronouncement on 
the subject of cni)ilal and labor you had ever seen. 

Mr. Rockefeli.er, Jr. I did, and If yarn would desire to Question me on this 
article, I think that It Is only fair that the entire article may be read so the facta 
njay be known. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this part of the examination I happen to be con¬ 
ducting myself, Mr. Rockefeller, and any strictures that you have to pass on 
the way I condtict my alfairs may seem to you to be In good taste, and per- 
ha))a they are, but tlicy will have no effect whatever on me. I am going to 
conduct this thing in my own way. I will ask you to answer the questions, 
with any explanations you have to make; you, yourself, with the assistance of 
your staff, after I get tlirough, may put in anything yon desire to put in. But 
so far as directing me how I sludi conduct this examination, or as to the ques¬ 
tions I shall ask you, I must decline to follow your advice, and will conclude 
ns quickly as we can. Now. if you tiy to follow out that spirit- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Dfy only purpose was that the Investi¬ 
gation might In every way he a fair one, Mr. Chairman, but, of course, you will 
conduct It In any way you see tit. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and 1 am to lie tlie Judge of the fairness of my way 
of cotalucting it; and your strictures will have no effect on it. I am not com¬ 
menting on the way ymi conduct your business at tills time. 

In paragraiih 4, page S, Prof. Steven.son says: 

“ The asserted power of capital Is little better than a nightmare. There can 
he no federation comparable witli the existing federation of labor. The 
acquirement of capital—that Is, tlic saving of a part of one’s Income or wages— 
demands much iiersonal Independence and self-control and Individuality which 
makes Impossible such slavelike oliedlence as prevails In lalior unions.” 

That was your opinion, was It, and you wanted that sent out by your publicity 
agent to the world? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I prefer not to make an expression on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Do you agree with this in the following para- 
graiih of a letter from Mr. Bowers, then vice president and trea.surer of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. dated November 18, 1913, to yourself. In which Mr. 
Bowers says: 

“ You will ho Interested to know that we have been able to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of all the bankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor, agreeing to back the State and lend It all the funds 
necessary to maintain the militia and afford ample protection so our miners 
could return to work, or to give protection to men who are anxious to come up 
here from Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together with some from States 
farther east.” 

Mr. Rockefelijir, .Ir. What Is “this”? 

Chairman Walsh. I say, do you agree with the paragraph here—paragraph 
4 of page 3 of Prof. Stevenson’s article, where he says: 

“ The asserted power of capital Is little better than a nightmare. There can 
be no federation comparable with the existing federation of labor.” But that 
letter I read you was a letter from Mr. Bowers, saying he had organized the 
bankers and financial interests of capital and would put into line what he calls 
the “little cowboy governor.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 prefer not to express any opinions on this paper of 
Prof. Stevenson. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon prefer not to express any opinions on It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do. 
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OhlUrinan Wauh. Ton stiU stick to jrour opinion that it was the soundest 
and best pronouncement on the subject of capital and labor you had ever 
seen, and sent out, but decline to express any public opinion upon any parts of 
it? Is that the way of It? 

Mr. Rockefeueb, Jr. My statement, Mr. Chairman, was made on the paper 
as a whole, and I stand by that statement. 

Chairman Walsu. You stand by the statement you made on the paper ns a 
whole, being one of the soundest and best pronouncements on capital and labor 
you had ever heard? 

Mr. UocK£FEi,i.eB, Jr. As a whole. 

Cbairman Wai.sh. In another paragraph of the letter Prof. Stevenson says: 

“ Workmen's comi>eu8ation laws are euncte<l freely, and are wholly against 
the capitalist." 

Uo you want the i)ee)ple of the I'nltol States to believe that? 

Mr. ltocKKFEU.ER, Ji’. I have uo opinion lo e.vpiess. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Do you agree, or do you say that workmen’s comi>ensa- 
tlon laws in the I'nltwl States are wholl.v against the capitalists’: 

Mr. IlocKEFELLEB, Jr. No. On thal concrete question. 1 say no. 

Chairman Walsh. And still you were willing for your publicity agent to 
send out to the world what you siild to be a sound and splendid pronouncement, 
csintninlng the statement that com|iensatl<ai laws are enacted freely and are 
wholly against the capitalist, and you did not believe It at the time’: 

Mr. ItoCKEFELLEU, Jr. I am not defending the paja-r. 1 thought there was 
much that was excellent In It, and I still think so 

Chairman Walsh. On page 4, in paragraph 3, Prof. Stevenson says: 

“The owners of concerns assume all risks, while ollicrs control the workers 
and the methods.” 

1)0 you Imlorse that paragraph? 

Mr. ItocKHFELi.Eu, .1 1 ’. Will you kindly repent It, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman WAi-sti (reading). “The owners of concerns assume all the risks, 
while others control the workers and inetlnals.” 

Mr. llocKrFFi.i.KR, Jr. 1 should have to get the entire context to know what 
that meant, what the “others” tire. 

Chiiirman Walsh. That means the worker, the others in the industry besides 
the owners who assume all risk. 

Mr. Uocklfuller, Jr. I inefer not to e.vjiress an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, what would you say as to the relative Imiiortanee 
of the risk by the taking of which a niiin might lose part of his income as 
cmtiiaired with the risk which a man would assume by taking the risk of loss 
of life or of limb and the subjecting of his wife and children to proverty or 
pauperization? 

Mr. UooKEFtXLEB, Jr. You mean, which Is the greater risk to the Individual? 

Cbairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ItocKEFEt.i.i'.B, Jr. Of course the man that loses all Is risking more than 
the man who loses part. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, the man who loses his life or limb would assume 
a greater risk than the man who asstimes the risk of losing a part of his 
Income? 

Mr. Uockefelleb, Jr. I should regard life as ahont the most imirortant out¬ 
side of honor. 

Chairman Walsh. Yet you wanted your publicity agent to send out that 
article, didn't you, containing that statement? 

"The owners assume all tlie risks, while others control the workers and the 
methods.” 

You wanted that sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My statement with reference to the article as a whole 
stands, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. On page 5, Prof. Stevenson says: 

“ Under existing conditions agreements can be enforced against wage payers, 
but not against the unions.” 

What did you mean by that? Or what did yon consider Mr. Stevenson meant 
by that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to undertake to Interpret Mr. 
Stevenson's statements. 

Chairman Walsh. In the second paragraph, on page 6, Prof. Stevenson says: 
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“ It would appear tbat the only solution of the proUem may be In placing 
the control wholly In the bands of wage payers as In the nonunlonbed In¬ 
dustries.” 

Do you believe In that? 

Mr. Kockefeli-ee, Jr, I have not formulated any views on that subject. 

tlhalrmun Walsh. Do you believe that the only solution of the problem 
between capltiil and labor may be In placing control wholly In the hands 
of those who psiy the wages, as In nonunionlzed Industries? 

Mr. llocKEFKLLEK, Jr. What do you mean by the “control”? Do you mean 
control or management of the business? 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you Mr. Stevenson’s words again, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller: 

"It woiihl ajiiwar that the only solution of the problem may be In placing 
the cimtrol wholly In the hands of wage payers, as In the nonunloulzed In¬ 
dustries.” 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. What thought he had In mind, of course, I don’t know. 
But I have expressed myself on various occasions before this commission as 
believing that an Industr.v—a business—was made up of Its workers. Its officers, 
and directors, and stockholders, and that all had a common interest, and that 
the common Interest of all should be considered; and so far as that statement 
may be at variance with what I’rof. Stevenson has said, I stand by the state¬ 
ment as against his statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you differ with him? 

Mr. Uookefelleu, Jr. In so far us there Is a difference in the statement I 
have made. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami you did not believe lhat was .sound economic doc¬ 
trine at the time you t(dd tld.s man. or suggested to this man, that he send 
this out to the jH'ople of the United States. 

Mr. ItocKEFF.r.i.EK, Jr. I did not make any stalemenls as to what I believed 
ns to any iwrtlon of thitt. I slmjily said the ixiiier us a whole, I thought, was 
valuable. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that Is it very Important matter In Industry to-day. 
It Involves the question of compelling men to bargain individually, ns they 
call It, or not to have the protection of collective bargaining, ami the right of 
men to bargain collectively, don’t It? 

Mr. ItOCKKKELLEll, .If. Ycs. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you stated on the stand In New York, and you state 
here now that you are a believer In collective hiirgalning? 

Mr. IloCKEFF.LI.EB. Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .\nd still you wanted your publicity agent to send out 
thousands of an article widcli you declare to he sound and practicable. In 
which It says it would appear lhat the only solution of the problem—that Is, 
the problem of labor and caiiltal—may be in iilacing the control wholly In the 
hands of the wage iiayers, as In nonnnionized Industries? 

Mr. llocKEFEi.r.EK. Jr. He says It may hi': he don't say It Is. That was an 
expression of his views; and whether I agreed with him or not don’t follow. 

Chairman Wai sh. And yet you say, disagreeing with that now, that you 
wanted It sent out broadcast? 

Mr. llocKEFELj.EK, Jr. 1 thought the statement contained many points that 
were admirable. My suggestion was made, was It not, IS months ago—or 
possibly last siimnuu'? It is a year since I recommended the sending out of 
this. Perhaps my views have changed In the meantime. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, have your views changed in the meantime as to 
the right of the men to collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rik'kefei.leb,' Jr. I stated my opinion on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’ou said that you believed In collective bargaining. 
Now, you are the one that would know; have your views changeil since you 
asked Mr. Ijee to send that out? 

Mr. ROCKEFEU.EB, Jr. I do not say whether they have or have not changed 
on that. I said they may or may not have changerl. My views on various sub¬ 
jects may have ehangedl 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have your views on that subject changed between 
the time you suggested that that article be sent out broadcast and now? 

Mr. R 0 CKEFE 1 .LEB, Jr. I stated—I said, Mr. Chairman, I had not formulated 
my views on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. If yon have no views on that subject now, and have not 
had, how have you changed your views? You say now you believe In collective 
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bargaining. Are you prepared to establish collective bargaining, so (nr ns 
your inflnence as a director goes, in the coal mining industry of Colorado, 
and In the Iron industry of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeuxb, Jr. I think that the statements which have been made in 
reference to the plan which has been starteil in connei'tlon with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. of cooperation between the ni(>u and the officers of meetings 
between the two, of constant conferences, as regard.s various mutters of common 
Interest, Is the nucleus. It has in It the elements of collective bargaining. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that your Interitrelation of collective bargaining; 
what Is being tltme In Colorado now? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. I think It has In It the nucleus of collective bargaining, 
and, ns I stated before the cominKssIon In Jiimiary, iny understanding is llitit Ibis 
plan Is being developed from time to time a.s the reiirt'senlntlves of the men 
and the officers of the company In conferences—Ihey .see that It Is in their 
common Interest to develop It. 

Chairman Walsh. Old you read the statement made by Dr. Gaddis, your 
former sociological expert, with reference to the first meeting of those so-called 
delegates in Denver? 

Mr. UocKEKELLKB, Jr. 1 did not. 

Chairman Walsh. That they were taken out In automobiles by the company, 
and that the delegate from one mine was a negro who owed the company $100 
which he was paying upon Installments. Would you call that a system <if 
collective bargaining, or the nucleus of a system of collective hargalnlng— 
delegates of that kind? 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i,EK, Jr. I don’t think the character of Ihe ilelegales would 
have anything to do with whether that was the nnclcus of collective bargaining 
or not. So far as the character of the delegales is concerned, as I have stated 
before to the comini.sslon, they were elected hy the men at each camp In a 
meeting at which no officers of the company, or sniterlntendents, or pit bosses 
were iiresent, by secret ballot. If they were Ihe men that the various camps 
selecteil to represent them I shotild think that they wore the proper men to 
represent that group. 

Chairman Wai.sii. lint if you dhl not agri'e or your company dlil not agree 
with what they did, they could simply discharge tlaun tmd they would have no 
final iisslstance from any .source that would aid them In compelling your com¬ 
pany to treat them fairly. 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. 'I'lie tilan is in its infancy, as T understand, and I have 
outlinetl to the commisshm tin' extent to which it has been develoiHsl as I have 
bi'en Informed. 

t'halrinan Walsh. Prof. Stevenson says In this same paragraph: 

“One might Imagine that medleviil condillons exist everywltere whereas they 
exkst only among the peons of the trade-union." 

Do yon agree with Prof. Stevenson that incinhers of trade-unions are peons? 

-Mr. RocKEKKT.t.ER, Jr. I have no opinion to express. 

flhairman Wai.bh. Considering tlie conllict you .lust had with your workers In 
the State of Colorailo, do you think It made for Industrial jieaee and gooil feel¬ 
ing In the Unltetl States to have your piihllclty agent send out a statement con¬ 
taining the assertion that the memlxTs of trade-unions were peons, which. In 
the general acceptance of the term Is but little higher than a slave—If not a 
slave? 

Mr. Rockeff.lleb, Jr. No such statement was sent out. 

Chairman Walsh. You suggested that It he sent out. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suggested I hat it might he sent out, but It was not 
sent out. 

Chairman Walsh. If it was sent out, do you think that would have a 
tendency, considering the fact that you httd Just come out of this conflict with 
your employees In Colorado, to make for Industrial |)ence in the TJnlteil States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not have suggested that the paper would be 
valuable to be sent out, unless I thought, on the whole, It contained statements 
and pa-ssages that would be generally helpful. 

Chairman Walsh. In the same paragraph Prof. Stevenson says that the 
members of unions are said to number about 2,000,000 and that they thrive at 
the expense of the vast mn.1ority. Is that your belief? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not here to express an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. If that Is true should not the vast majority be encouraged 
to Join the unions and share In'th^Ir advantages, considering there are ad¬ 
vantages to their economical welfare? 
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about •■^®' opinion Is they should be allowed to do as they feel 

CMirman Walsh. In the next paragraph, on page 6. Prof. Stevenson says: 
Labor unions defy the law and are ever ready to demand Its protection: 
their principles are no better than those of the India Thugs, who practiced 
robbery and murder In the name of Goddess Call.” 

Is that your opinion of labor unions? 

Mr. IiocKKFKu,Ea, Jr. That Is Prof. Stevenson's opinion. 

-^‘i<’/omlng right out of this conflict. In which there was 
. Th iin'l killing of human beings, women and clUldren, you wanted your 
publicity agent to s-end out through this country the statement of another 
man who said that the labor unions defied the law; that their principles are 
no bettei than those of the India Thugs who practice robbery and murder, 

suggest that that paragraph be sent out, 
but the aiticlo as a whole be stuit out. 

Chalrumn Walsh. If the article ns n whole was sent out <lo yon not think 
It would produce In the minds of the 2,000,000 members of organized labor, 
and those who perhaps .sympathize with them, feelings of bitterness and the 
thought that the educational institutions of this country were against them 
and were making them outcasts and cla.sslng them with robbers and murderers? 

1 Jr I certulidy would not have suggested the article would 

be useful In that way, if I had that opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. But you wanted the article sent out as a whole containing 
that statement. * 

Mr. Rockefellkr, Jr. If it was use<l at all. I suggested that It be use<l as a 
\N’hole, as you will notI<‘e in my letter. 

Chairman Walsh, As n matter of fact, you did not believe that the members 
of these labor unlous were no hotter than India Thugs, did you, at the time’ 

Mr. lto(n<KFKr,r>KR,. .Tr. What labor unions are yon referrin/? to? 

Cliairman Wai.,sh. The ones Prof. Stevensoa referred to and the ones you 
referred to in the article sent to Ivy Loo with the suggestion that the whole 
of It, as y(ai now say, was to lie used? 

Mr. IlocKEFKLi.ER. Jr. I do not know what labor anions he referred to* Is It 
labor unions generally? > ■ 

Cbnirmnn Walsh. I will roa<l it. Wore you mad at tbe labor unions at the 

ang* ?”" ***'^*^'^ 

Mr. nocKEFELLEB, Jr. I have expressed myself on various occasions as believ¬ 
ing just as firmly in the organization of labor as In the oganization of canltnl- 
I believe it is just as appropriate and <les!rahle. ’ 

Chairman Walsit. I will read this paragraph: “Labor unions and their de- 
lendora Justify the use r)f violence because without it they could not succeetl “ 

I take it tlint refers to labor unions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. “The assumptions are that labor and society are at war 
that tlie Interests are Irreconcilable, and that demands by labor leaders are 
always Just. l^fcNamara at I^os Angeles .saw no moral turpitude In arson and 
murder, because be fought for a princlplo, Tbe unions evidently agreed with 
h m for they expendofl a vast sum In his defense. Thirtv-elght inen were con¬ 
victed In Indianapolis of complicity In his and similar <Tlinea, but the union 
approved their work and reelecte<l the convicts to tlndr otllces. 

“The dally papers report almost daily cases of murder and arson in localities 
M’bcre strikes have boon onlorod. 

“Labor iinlons defy the law but are ever ready to demand Its protection* 
th£r principles are no better than those of the India Thugs, who practiced 
robbery and murder In the name of the Goddess Call ” * acucea 

That refers to all labor unions, does It not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I should take It that It did. 

Chalrinan Walsh. And at that time, you did not believe, as a matter of fact 

inrf robbers and murderers 

and no better than India Thugs? u-u.ucicrs 

Mr. Rockefelia:r, Jr, No: not labor unions throughout 

or m4™**“ yo“ wanted that sent out, did you not. in June, 1913 

a tIK senJout“’* ^ 
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Chairman Waish. Now, yon suggested that to the man who was drawing his 
pay from the Investments which yon represented, did you? 

Mr. HocKBntLLEB, Jr. The question at that time as to who was to pay Mr. 
I,ee had never been determined. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted Mr. Lee to send that out, did you? 

Mr. Rockefellbb, Jr. No. I suggested to Mr. I,ee that It might be desirable 
to publish. 

Chalrinan Walsh. Because it was such a fine article? 

Mr. Kockekellicr, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And so splendidly stated the question? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. The general subject. 

Chalrinan Walsh. Of capital and labor? 

Mr. Rockefelijoi, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, us a matter of fact, I will ask you the direct ques¬ 
tion, Did not you have that sent out so that It would niipear to be an article by a 
disiuterestetl eilucator. and It might instill In the minds of the people to whom 
the labor unions would appeal for support the thouglit that they were robbers, 
thugs, and murderers? 

Mr. R0CKEKELI.ER, Jr. I liad no such intention at all. • 

Chairman Wai.kh. You have heard niuidi, have- you not, and rend much about 
the power of public opinion in tliesc industrial dlputcs? 

Mr. ltorKKi'Ei.i.KK, .Ir. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a powerful thing, is it not? 

Mr. RocKEnci.i.Eit, Jr. Yes. sir. 

Chalrinan Wai.sh. And has been expressed liy many persons upon the stand, 
particularly by large cnqilo.vcrs of lalior. that all lln'se (lucsllons must lie si‘t- 
tletl by puidic opinion tiiadly, has It not? 

Mr. Rockekei.leb, Jr. I’ulillc opinion is tin' final court In this country. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Now, if tlie memlau’s of tla- lalair unions were not thugs 
and murderers, and you knew it, and Ivy Lee sent that out, was It not a palp¬ 
able .suggestion to him to do sometliing that wmiid poison tin* wells of putdlc 
Information, so tliat a false and incorrect opinion might be built up to tlic 
financial benefit of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and your oilier Investments? 

Mr. UocKEFKLLKR, Jr. .Again I resent tln‘ imputailon of tlie ipiestlons and 
utterly repudiate the motive. I bad no such motive at all. 

Cliairmati Walsh. Now. the second iiaragraiih, on page 7, Prof. Stevenson 
says, .speaking of tlie Standaril Oil Co., the Fnlted States Steel Co., the Har- 
■■ I'ster Co., and the American Sugar Refining Co.; 

‘•.Attacks on tliese organi/.ations liy Oovernment olfleials win great applause, 
in .spite of the fact that so-called ‘trust-made’ products are almost tlie only 
ones which Imvo decreased in price, altliougli Hie great companies pay high 
wages and their workmen have steady wia-k, because trade-unions can not 
gain a foothold to Imiioverish the wage earner by strikes and compulsory 
idleness.” 

Now, you read that in the article? 

Mr. Rol'Keff.lleu, Jr. I read the article ns a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you lielieve, in your heart, at that time that 
tlie effect of trade-unions uiiou tlie wage earner was to iinpovt'rlsh tliem, or 
was it, and did you not know that It was, to add to their economic indtt- 
liendence? 

Mr. RocKF.FELLr.n, Jr. I think that sometimes trnile-iiiilons do Impoverlsli 
and sometimes they help. I hope that mticii more fr«)uently they help. 

Chairman Walsh. In what Instance did they Impoverish? 

Mr. Rockefelleb. Jr. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Name the union? 

Mr. RocKEFEi.rER, Jr. 1 am not prepnrtsl to. 

Chairman Walsh. Name the time? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I am not prepared to. * 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what do you biise your statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. From what I have heard and generally understiKxl 
upon the subject. 

Chairman Walsh, Now', you say that trade-unions can not obtain a foot¬ 
hold In these corporations: The Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel 
Co., the Harvester Co., and the American Sugar Refining Co.? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Did I make that statement? 
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Chairman Walbh. This professof made this statement In the Mtlcle that 
you sent Mr, I^ to send out, 'and I am asking you for the truth of it, If you 
know? 

Mr, Rockefeuleb, .Ir. You Just said that I said It, and I did not. 

Chnlrnmh Walsh. I sny It is contained lii the article that you sent to Mr. 
Ivy lAS! and hud sent out to the public. 

Mr. nocKEFKi.iJSB. Jr. That Is not your first statement. 

Chalrinan Walsh. I changed ray statement, and now In view of It, as you 
now understand It, ilid you at that time know that trade-unions could not 
gain a foothold lu these corporations? 

Mr. Ilor-KEFELLEK, Jr. I don’t know now that they could not. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not pay for the circulation of n falsehood. 


would you? 

Mr. UocKEFELLEE, Jr. Of course I would not. 

Chairman Walsh. And would you not want to know whether or not a thing 
was the truth before you sent it out? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLF.B, Jr. I would have to repeat what I said before, I thought 
the article u.s a whole would be one that would be helpful. 1 did not analyze 
It or say that this ought to he omitted or that, hut It was my general Impres¬ 
sion of the article that It was helpful. I have not read It since, but I thought 
It would be generally helpful to all Interested and («ncerned, and It was 
my suggestion that It might be desirable to publish that article. 

Chairman Walsh. It was on account of the alleged facts contained In the 
article that made you think that? 

Mr. UocKF,FELi.KR, Jr. It was on acco\mt of the article Itself. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what do you say now; Is It true that trade-unions 
cun not gain a foothold In tbo.se organizations? 

Mr. UoCKEFELLKK, Jr. I am not in a position to know. 

Cbatrman Wal.sh. Are you la a posithai to say now that wages are higher 
and conditions are better In those coriwratlons I have mentioned than In 
unionized Industries? 

Mr. Rockefulleb, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Still you wanted that sent out containing those alleged 
facts to tiie people of the Uidted States? 

Mr. Hol'KEFeli.eb, Jr. I don't know that It was not true, and I have not 
made any statement with reference to the details of the article, but simply 
the article ns a whole. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you believe It proper, in attempting to establish a 
public opinion In this country, to .send out statement.s of. that kind that you 
do not know to be true or false? 

Mr. K0CKEFELI.EK, Jr. I woidd not have suggested the desirability of sending 
out that statement If I had not thought It was prop<>r. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut you did not know nnythng about the facts as to the 
wages pahl In other industries compared with those? 

Mr. llocKEFF.i.i.En, Jr. I have no reason to disbelieve them. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no knowltslge of them at all? 

Mr. llocKEFKi.LKH. Jr. I have a general knowledge of the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your knowledge as to the comparative rates of 
wages in these industries I have mentioned and unionized Industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I meant the whole subject that the article treats of. 
Chairman Wal.sh. I am speaking about that particular subject, the wages 
of the workmen. 

Mr. Rotkef'ki.i.f.r, Jr. I have no knowledge. 

Chairman Waihh. You had no knowledge when that article was sent out, 
or suggested to be sent out? 

Mr, Itor-KEFELLER, Jr. I had no knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with reference to the statements that yon now say 
are Incorrect, that are"contained In the bulletin, "Facts In regard to Colo¬ 
rado,” sent out by Mr. Ivy I,ee, or his stenographer or office boy, from Phila¬ 
delphia, I will ask you if what I read you now Is riot the correspondence upon 
that subject? 

Mr. Rockefkller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I state, first you .say that what I 
“ now ” say Is Incorrect, making It appear that that was just developed here 
this morning. I stated that when I learned that statement was not correct 
that I directed a telegram to be sent to Mr. Wdborn to correct that statement 
Chair Walsh. I will state that what you still say Is Incorrect. 

Mr. UocKKFKLLEK, Jr. Certainly. 
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Obatrman Walsh. I will ask yon It that Is all of the correspondence upon 
that subject This Is a telegram of Sept^ber 30, 1014, to Ivy S. I.ee, Broml 
Street, Philadelphia; 

“ It has been suggested, and I think very wisely, that on account of In¬ 
correctness of facts with respect to payments to ollicers of organisation n>- 
ported In Bulletin No. 4, that with the reissue of series 1, we Inclose slip read¬ 
ing ‘ On page 67 It Is stated that certain llgnres were taken from a reiKwt of 
secretary-treasurer IT. M. W. of A., this is a misiake.’ It Is heileved that, 
officers arc In doubt as to what Information we have concerning their financial 
Interest In the strike, and with this slip inserted they will not make any 
further answer. Number 14 has brought out some rinestious that can not bo 
easily answered. 

“ J. F. Welbobn.” 

And Mr. Ivy Lee has sent the following: 

“ Pamphlet already printed nn<l "forwariled. Suggest you have sliji printed 
in Denver and Inclosed when inailing.” 

Was that all of the correspondeiu'e on that sidiject? 

Mr. Rockkkbi.leb, .Tr. I had nothing to do with the first telegram, but 
whether the second Is tlie telegram that Mr. Lee sent at my suggeslion, or sent 
himself when we discovered tlds error, I do not know, but 1 presume It Is. 

Chairman W’Ar.SH. Now, can you i)rodu<e any other letter or any other teU‘- 
gram referring to the question of correcting the slatement as to the moiu'y 
that the officers received in Colorado that were coudnellug lids strike? 

Mr. RooKEfT'ti.i.EB, .Ir, I do not re<;all how I Tinido this known to Mr. Lee; 
my wish was the correction should he made as full and csjmplete as the error 
had been mad(>. whether by word of mouth, whether by telephone, letter, or 
telegram, hut 1 ilo know that Is what I illd. 

Chairmuti W.vi.sil. You said, I believe. In your examination this morning 
that you asked Mr. ls>(> to make the correction at once fully? 

Mr. llocKEFKi.i.mi, .Ir. I asked Mr. Lee to have the correctloit made. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. Fully? 

Mr. UocKKKCi.iKK, .Tr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. And fairly? 

Mr. Itof KEnn.i.KH, .Tr. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Now, I will read you again the quoted part of Mr. Wel- 
born's telegram: “On page 67 It Is stnte<l that certain figures were taken 
from the report of seciadary-trensurer of F. M. W. of .\. Tlds Is a ndstake.” 

Was that not,allowing It to stand as if It was still the truth, although not 
taken from the report of tlie Unlte<l Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. UocKEi'Ki.i.EK, Tr. I am not undertaking to Interiwet Mr. Welhorn's eor- 
respondence. I am slating winit my own act was tlie moment tliat I heard 
there was an error in that statement. 

Chairman Vi'ai.sii. If that Is all the correspondence there is. Ilien you would 
say that your request to have it fully corrected was not compiled with? 

Mr. KorKHFEi.i.r.R, .Ir. I don’t know, I-- 

Chairman Wai.sh. You don’t know of any other eorresjnindenee except this? 

Mr. ItocKEKEi.i.EK, .Tr. But yon Inive not produced any correspondenc<>, nor 
can yon prove, can you, that I have not telephonisl or spoken to Mr. Lee 
about that? I didn’t say how my nu*ssuKe went to him, hut 1 make,the state¬ 
ment, and repi'al it, and mean it, I say as soon as 1 iieard tiiere was an error 
I sent word to Mr. Lee, whether by telephone, telegraph, letter, or word of 
mouth, I do uot recall, but I told him tlie statement slioulil lie corrected at once 
and fully and completely as the original statement was made. That Is all I 
had to do with the matter. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now. If you found out that Mr. Lcat did nothing except 
answer that telegram from Mr. Welhorn, and that there was no correction made 
until after the strike was all over, until after the November election, you 
would say that your orders were not carrletl out by Mr. I^ee, would you? 

Mr. Rockekelleh. Tr. Mr. I.ts* I do not think had anything to do with mak¬ 
ing the correction Itself; Mr. Welborn was Issuing the correction. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn; then. If It be true that nothing more was 
done In respect to correcting that misstatement until after the strike was over, 
until after the November elwtion, you would say that .vour Instructions by 
letter or telegram or word of mouth or telephone were not carried out, would 
you not? 

Mr. Rockevelueb, Jr. They certainly were not carrletl out at ouce, if that Is 
a fact. I don’t know when the correction was made. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, I am going to call your attention specifically and 
direct your mind to the alleged control of yourself and your associates of the 
legal machinery and the governor in Colorado. Now, the opinion that Gtav. 
Ammons refus^ to send the militia into the mining camps of Colorado to 
install strike breakers is true, is it not? 

Mr. Bockbfelleb, Jr. I think he did not do so at the outbreak, at the out- 
start. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you read the statement made by former United 
States .Senator Patterson in the inquiry in Denver? 

Mr. UocKEFBLLKB, .Tr. I don’t recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever read the statement made by Senator 
Palterson? 

Mr. Rockejelleb, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend you a part of his statement leading up to 
this. 'I’hls Is a staK'uient of ex-Senator Thomas M. I’atterson: 

“ I then sugge.sted to the governor that the public ought to know the purposes 
for which the State tioops were to be use<l. In calling them out. There was 
intense excitement In the State. The partisanship was bitter, and that It was 
hut due to the puhlic that It should know the use that w'as going to be made 
of the State trooi>s; and for that reason I suggested It would be well for blm to 
have an Interview prepared for puhiication In the morning newspapers, which 
would be the first paiier to give notice of the act to be taken. He entirely 
agreed with me, and 1 telephoned to the otlice of the News to send up a re¬ 
porter. In the meantime I had dictated soratdhlng In the shape of an interview 
to his own slenograidau', and I think had It ready hy the time the reporter 
tame; and In that interview tiie purpose for which tiie troops were to be used, 
llr.-t, to protect aii property; second, to protect all men wlio w»‘re at work; 
third, to protect all wiio mlglit d(‘sire to return to w<irk; and, fourth, not to 
be used for the lnstallati(m of strike breakers,_ was clearly set forth in the inter¬ 
view'. After it was dictated atid cxtendisl, it was read cureftiliy to the governor, 
and he approved <‘V('ry word of It. 'I’iien It was given to the reporter, and that 
was puldishcd It) tiie naa'iiing pujier, this Interview, together with the action 
of the governor calling out the State troops. 

“I recall with great distinctness that tiie telegraphic report published of the 
rmtptlon of the militia, when they w'ent into the strike field, Indicatetl that they 
were received with genuine pleasure by the strikers. My recollection Is that 
the newspaper accounts laihlislied In the papers were that the strikers cheered 
the first militia as they were disembarking from the trains, and 1 think I can 
safely say that there was the best of feeling between.the militia ami the 
strikers, so far ns outward exiiihltions were concerned from that time for the 
next several wet'k.s—somewhere In the neighborhood of three weeks. They 
were playing baseball together and football, and things of that kind.” 

Now, 1 will ask you If following that you did not get the letter from Mr. 
Bowers slating that he had used the bitnkers, that ho had usctl the financial 
Interests to whip the governor into line? 

Mr. ItocKEKEi.LEB, Jr. I do not recall whether that letter from Mr. Bowers, 
from which you are quoting something, wiis written before or after the speech. 

(Ihnlrinan AVai.sh. It was written on November 18, and troops wci'e .sent out 
on October 28. If that was true, of course the letter was written that length 
of time after the troops were sent out. 

Mr. UocKEFELtjat, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He said. In his letter, that he finally did whip the gov¬ 
ernor into line. 

Mr. IlocKEVEixEB, Jr, He said that he, with a number of other jieople in the 
.State, was urging the governor to protect life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. What he said was that he had whipped them Into Hue. 

Mr. UocKEEELLEB, Jr. That Is what I Interpreted that to mean. 

Chairman Walsh. And he used every weapon that could be used to whip 
them into line. 

Mr. Rockefkixfji, .Tr. He used every Influence he could bring to bear. 

Chairman Walsh. He said he used every weapon to whip them Into line. 
That was the language. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I do not suppose that he meant that he took a cudgel 
or firearm or anything of that sort. I suppose he used whatever force of 
public opinion he could bring to bear to urge the governor to do what was neces¬ 
sary to protect life and property. 
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Chalnuan Wamh. I^et ns sea If we can nscertnln what force he nsetl. You 
say you are willing to leave everything to the attorney general ns to the 
administration of law? 

Mr. Rockkkellek, Jr. The attorney general and other forces of law an<l order 
In the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you leave It to them before they were whipped Into 
line? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Always. 

Chairman Walsh. Always? 

• Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes, sir; I would leave It to them always unh'ss they 
failed to protect life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, what would yon do? 

Mr. R0CKEFELI.EB, Jr. I should do whatever might he necessary, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, to protect life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou would meet violence with violence If the officials 
would not act? 

Mr. R0CKKFF.1.LEB, Jr. I would do what was necessary. 

Chairman Wvt.sh. Suppose the officials did not act, and a force was starting 
after your proiterty, would you arm your.self or have others armed to repel 
that force with force? 

Mr. RoeKEEF,r.Lr.K. Jr. It Is a matter that was left, Mr. Chairman, ns I stated, 
entirely in the hands of the officials of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you do? 

Mr. Rockfff.li.eb, Jr. I have not heen )ia( in a iiosltion where I nee<h'il to 
decide that (jnestlon. 

Chairman WAL.str. Would It he proper for men to resist force with force If 
violence were ahsolulely imixindlng? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I think It would he ahsointcly ms'cssary to protect life 
and prop<'rt.v. 

Chairman Walsh. And if the officials did not do It, you would do It yourself? 

Mr. ItocKEFEt.LER, Jr. I think everyone would <lo It. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that is proiter? 

Mr. Rockefelu®, Jr. I think no other course would be proper. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Of course, you wotiid have to make up your own mind 
and your own .ludgment and your own conscience, as to whetlier the officials 
were falling In their duty, and as to whether violence was Impending against 
your person and proiterty? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In those circumstances the officials charged with the 
protection of life and proiterty wmdd have to make up their minds as to 
whether- 

Chairman Walsh (Interposing). But you would have to make up your own 
mind and your own conscience as to whether or not the officials were falling In 
their own duty and as to whether violence was impentllng? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know where anyone else could turn. 

Chairman Walsh. And If you believed that, you would resist that violence 
wdth all the force you could command? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I ntean In order ht protect life and property- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; In order to protect life and property, the officials 
falling, you would resist that force with all the force you could command? 

Mr. U(«:kkft5I,t.kb, Jr. You mean the officials of the State? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With whatever force I might be able to command. 

Chairman Walsh. The officials failing you, and your property being about to 
be Invaded or your life threntene<l, you would resist that force with all the 
force at your command? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With all the force that was necessary, that I could 
command. 

Chairman Walsh. And If It meant Ihe taking of life, to protect your property 
or your own life, of course you would do It, 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I think almost any man wouhl do It. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been testified to a great many times here. [No 
response.] Now, as to the Instrumentalities used by Mr. Bowers, I will get you 
to state whether or not you were Informed that Mr. Bowers got the attorney 
general, Mr. Farrar, to go to the governor and ask him to change his order 
that he had made, that the troops were sent out to assist you In Importing 
strike breakers from other States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You ask If Mr. Bowers Informed me to that effect? 
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Chalnnaa Waish. Tes. 

Mr. R0CKEFE1.1.EB, Jr. I have no knowledge of that. 

Chairman Walbh. Were the State authorltleg used for bringing imported 
strike breakers to your mines and putting them to work? 

Mr. IlocKBKEt.iJCB, Jr. I have no knowledge of that situation. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if you did not read the testimony of At¬ 
torney General Purrar to this effect: 

>• I 

Speaking of himself; he was testifying— 

" told the governor that the operators had a property right In their mines that 
they were entitled to enjoy, that the men had a right to work, and that his 
position was tenable solely upon the ground that It was absolutely and impera¬ 
tive necessity In order to maintain order. I understand my view was not 
shared by Senator Patterson, but I will give you my view for wliut It is w’orth. 
The governor, therefore, mcalltlod that order and men were allowed to go to 
work. When lie modilied the order he gave .specific Instructions that the militia 
should see that the men brought to the mines to work were previously informetl 
that a strike was In progress, and so far as I learned the militia requlretl in 
every instance that that should be done. They gave men brought in to work 
the safe conduct to the mines and the production of coal was resuintsl by the 
mines. 

" From the minute that the order was changed the relationship between the 
militia and the strikers changed also, and the strikers begun to abuse them and 
continiu'd to ahu.se Ihem from that minute on." 

Didn’t you read that testimony given by the attorney general of Colorado In 
the hearing held In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. llocKEFELLiCK, .Tr. 1 do not recall liaving read it. 

Chalrinan Walsh. Didn’t you know that it was a fact that the governor first 
ordered, nuder the advice of many citizens of Colorado, Including ex-Senator 
Patterson—made tin order when the ndlltia was sent out—that they were to 
protect protterty and protect the men at work and iwoteet tlie men who wante<l 
to return to work, but they were not to be tised by the company as an agency 
to conduct strikebreakers to the tipples in your mines in order to work in your 
mines? 

Mr. R0CKEFELI.ER, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask yon again, rending from the testimony at that 
point of Senator Patterson: 

“At the end of about three weeks the newspapers were fiiled with details of 
violence. I made iniiulry and tlien I learned for the first time, and much to 
my astonishment, that tlie orders that he had given to Gen. Chu.se ns to strike¬ 
breakers luui bi'cn recalied or changed, and tiiut .State troop.s were then being 
engugisl in condmdlng strl keiueakers into the mhu's. I think miners were 
brought from without the State, and uniler the protection of State troops were 
sent to the differenl mini's. And things occurreil undi'r those circumstances, 
as I lalmred under tlie impression tliey would occur, liecause tlie lil.story of all 
strikes Is that wlicre operators undertake to supply tlie place of striking miners 
it la met with resistance. And tlien tilings went from bad to worse, crimina¬ 
tion and recrimination, tlie operators Insisting Unit all violence was commltteii 
liy the miners and the miners Insisting that there was ample provocation for 
whatever violence they resortwl to,” 

And he says that these went from that time onward from bad to worse, and 
that trouble commeiiced. 

Now, If that Is true—that wliich I have read you from the testimony of Sena¬ 
tor Patterson and Attorney General Farrar, of Colorado—would you agree with 
me tliat the cause of the trouble was not in protecting your proiierty, but in 
using State troops to conduct strikebreakers to the tipples of your mines? 

Mr, R0CKKFF.LLEB, Jr, I did not have to act on this situation. Mr. Welborn 
and Mr. Bowers, offleers of the compan.v, were engaged In handling that situa¬ 
tion. I cun only say that I have every reason to believe they did what was 
right and necessary In order to protect the property. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. on this question of political control I want to take 
you buck a little. General Farrar, of course. Is a credible man, and is at present 
attorney general, and was the attorney general at the time of the strike? 

Mr. Rockefelleb. Jr. Yes. sir; you make the statement that he was. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon make the statement that he was a credible man, is 
he not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I assume that he is. I do not know him. 
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Chairman Walsh. You wrote a letter to Mr. Bowers consratulating him on 
the reelectlon of General Farrar, did .vou not? 

Mr. EooKB3m.iEii, Jr. I do not recall. I may have. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not recall that one of the letters that you sub¬ 
mitted to us congratulated Mr. Bowers on the reelectlon of Mr. Farrar? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. I do not recall It. but It is highly possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any doubt In your mind that you wrote that let¬ 
ter congratulating Mr. Bowers on the reelectlon of General Farrar? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If Mr. Bowers had written me that It was a emnl thing 
for the State of Colorado and the people of the State, that it was a good thing 
for Mr. Farrar to have been reelectetl, I very probably did so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you renieinber that you did? 

Mr. Rockefeufr. Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read It to you. 


“ I have Ju.st returnerl to the city after an nhsence of several weeks In the 
South with my wife, and lind your leltcr of November ti regarding the gratify¬ 
ing plurality for Carlson for governor and Farrar for attorney general. It would 
.seem that the election of this llepuhllcan governor and the election of this 
Democratic attorney general, both of whom have established clear rccorils as 
to their strong stand for law and order, would Indicate that the scmtlinent of 
the people of Colorado Is for law and order quite Irrespective of party lines. 

“ Very cordially, 

“.loHN 1). Rockefeller, Jr.” 


You wrote that letter, didn't yon? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. If It was the one I sent you; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vnd law and order you r('ferre<l to took place In organ¬ 
izing the militia and what took place at I.udlow, didn’t It—that Is your con¬ 
ception of law and order? 

Mr. Rockeft,i.ler. Jr. It Included whatever (hey had dotie to establish law 


and order. 

Clialrman AValsh. Do you say that whatever a man does, who Is clothed with 
oHiclal power. Is right, In view of wliat you saici about the right every man 
has to (lefend himself, where the oillcers of the Stab' fail in their duty? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I <lo not ipil((' understand th<‘ question. Will you re¬ 
peat It? 

Cliairinan W-vj.sir. I>o >'ou say tliat everylhlng a man does, clidhed with ofil- 
cial authority, is right? 

Mr. R(K'KEfellkr, Jr. f)f coursi* I <‘ould not say that any man was not bound 
to iTiake mistakes of Judgment. The millenliim is not come yet. 

Chairman W m.sh. Your attention has been called 1o the fa<'t that the slawlff 
mentlonerl In Mr. Bowers’s hdter has been elei'ted over and over again for id 
years, and elected lhr<mgb (he snppor( i>f (he mining companies, prior to IIMM, 
is still In office and charged with the duty of summoning jurors In the strike 
cases, and he is the same man who swore in d’Jd mine guards to be paiil by your 
coiiqtany, before the 1st day of Septemiier, 1!>13. 

Mr. RocKEn-'.i.t.KR, .Ir. Wiiat slierin' ami vviiat letter"' 

Chairman AVai.kh. Slierlfi' Farr and (lie letter, 1 might Indicate, Is the letter 
In wlilch Mr. Bowers said tliat even (he mules were voted wlien (hey had names. 
He Is the .same .Teff P'arr, Is he not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That has done what? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who has lasm the sheriff of Huerfano Count.v, wlio has 
been summoning coroner’s Juries, and is .still summoning Jurors for (lie criminal 
cases In Colorado. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know? 


Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you what General Farrar said about that, at 
page 4303 of the testimony. 

Before I come to Farrar, I will ask If Judge Northcutt Is your attorney now? 

Mr. RocKEFELuai, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know that Judge Northcutt Is the attorney of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and helperl to select the Jury that helped to con¬ 
vict Lawson and Zan<-anelH? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that he Is the same man. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know that Judge Northcutt Is attorney for the 
Colorado Iron & Fuel Co.? 
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Mr. Hockefelms, Jr. I do not recall that that information has ever come 
to me. 

Chairman Walsh. As n matter of fact, you do know that the company out 
there controlled elections. State and county, do you not? 

Mr, Rockbfelleb, Jr, I do not. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. I wilt read you from the speech of the Hon. Jesse Q. 
Northcutt, at Lamar, Colo,, deliverer! October 10, 1912—and you say you do 
not know whether he Is your attorney there or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chalrinan Walsh. Did you read the details of Mr. I,awson’s trial? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yrni Interesterl In it? 

Mr. ItocKEFELi.ER, Jr. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you Interested to know whether the men live or die 
who were enpiKCd in that strike In Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very much Interested. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you read the trial of Zancanelli, the Italian who was 
convicted, and the trial of John U, Lawson, the labor leailer, who was convicted? 

Mr. Rockefellfir, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way Is your Interest expressed In the life or death 
of tliLwe ptMiple—did you Imiuire Into anything concerning It? 

Mr. Rockefelier, Jr. It Is expressed In a statement I made this morning 
In reference to my attituch'. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not care to go any further than that? 

Mr. ItocKEFKT.r.ER, Jr. I think that covers my position entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read an extract from the Hon. Jesse G. Northeutt’s 
speech delivered October 10, 1912; 

"The farmer will refuse, because he feels Independent and feels he Is not 
to he driven as a she(‘i), and you p<Hi|>Ie are fortunate in being located In a 
farmltig community where you can get indor.semeuts for that which Is good, 
whether some man up In Denver says you may have It or not. This has been 
the condition so far as llie Republican Parly Is concerneil, and I am not going 
to say so much about the other party bwuuse I do not know much about it. 
About all I have to ilo with It Is to tight It, but recently 1 have concluded It Is 
not so awful bad beeatiso it is seeking so many of the things we are seeking 
and they will help us to get them, and so long as they will do that I am not 
going to be very bad to them. Rut, so far as our party is concerned, there at 
a convention the delegates do not even claim the right to noiidnate a single 
man on the ticket. Let me t('ll you how they do it, because as a mutter of fact 
you are really alTected and you are interested in It, and I will endeavor to tell 
you why. Up there sevi'ral men get together in a room some ilays before the 
convention. They have already llxtal up who the delegates to the convention 
shall be. They have probably given the hs al suiterlntendent of the mines the 
number of delegates to which that eommunlty will he entitled. They do not tell 
him whom to bring. He knows he Is to sele<'t a certain number of delegates 
who are to come in and follow the dicltitlon of a single nitin whose name Is 
given to them before they leave. He goes around and picks out Jim Archulet 
or some other fellow and says to him, ‘ I want yon to go down to a convention to¬ 
morrow down at Trlniilad, to a convention, and you STOMr. So-and-so and do as 
be tells you.’ Knowing that these delegates will come in and do as they are 
told, a mei'tlng of four or tlve lenders is held and they proceed to make the slate. 

‘ We will take for county clerk So-and-so; he la a good man for the pur- 
jiose.’ Some other man says, ‘ But still I think probably some time within the 
last 8 or 10 months he hud some trouble with some pit boss,’ and there Is Just 
a susitlelon that the company dislikes him. He Isn’t right with the company; 
he goes off the slate, and so It Is from bottom to top the candidates are selected, 
not with a view to their fitness, not with a view to their ability to discharge 
their duty, not with a view to their Integrity, but ‘Are they satisfactory to the 
company?’ If they are, that settles tt.” 

Now, that la the statement made by the Hon, Jesse 6. Northcutt In October, 
1912. Now, I will rent! you from the testimony given before this commission 
by Attorney General Farrar, and I will ask, before I do that, suppose the dele¬ 
gates were selected and candidates were selectetl In that manner, would you 
believe that that Is a desirable social condition In Colorado? 

Mr. Rockgfelikb, Jr. I think anything that prevents the election and the 
operation of local or national or State governments In an orderly and proper 
way Is indefensible and deplorable, and ^ould be terminated. 
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CJhatrman Wamh. Would yon resist to the utmost of your power If It were 
applied to you Individually? Suppose a man thus selected were a Judge and 
attempted to try a case against you that mlglit Involve your life, would you not 
protest against It? 

Mr. Eockefeixek, Jr. I would want to have Just—I would want to have the 
trial conducted with absolute fairness. 

Chairman Walsh. Supi)ose, now, you are a striking miner; wouhl you want 
a man elected In that manner to pass on your case? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, ,lr. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend you what (ieneral Karrar said about the Col¬ 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEii, .Ir. Keferrlug to the Colorado Fuel it Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. And other Helds. 

Mr. ItiK KEFELLEB. Jr. If you will simply call attention to the fact that It iloes 
not refer particularly to our coinptiny—you say “ onr company.” 

Clmlnntin Walsh. It will he dllHctilt to do that, and I shall hate to decline. 
As I rcineniber. the Royal is very close to your mines, anil that the oix'rators 
in that vicinity are operating logethcr. and it would be Impossible for me to 
take the time to analyze these matters closely enough to distinguish between 
them ns we go along. 

■Mr. ItocKEFELiJ-tR. .)r. If it is understood it is Ihe ojs'rators anil not any 
individual company, I think it will tend to clarify the record. 

Chairman Walsh. It is the o|ierator.s, and when I say the operators it 
always Includes your company and maybe some others—the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. 

” Then it is not your duty ”— 

This Is a question lo (ieneral Farrtir— 

“to make any investigation as to whether or not Ihe election laws are obeyed 
In the counties of the .State or whether jtolltlcal corruption exists, or Imitroiier 
Intluences are brought to bear or not? 

“General Fakuak. Well, 1 did make such an investigation; whether It Is my 
duty or not, I made it. 

“Chairman Wai.sh. In what county? 

“General Fakiiab. Las Animas and Huerfano; particularly Huerfano. 

“ Chairman Wal.sh. When did you nmke It. 

“ Gemu'al Faukab. That was made, as I stated, on my first trip down to 
Walsenburg after I was inaugurated. Early In 1913. early In the Sommer, I 
believe, I made a partial Investigation In that regard. 

“Chairman Wai.sh. Was it after the Ludlow incident? 

“ General Fakuak. Oh, no; it was the year before. 

" Chairman Walsh. The year before? 

“ General Fakkak. Yes, sir. 

“Chairman Wal.sh. In what month? 

“ General Fakkaii. I can not recall the month. 

“(”hairman Walsh. Did you make a iiersonal Investigation? 

“ General Fakhab. Yes, sir. 

"Chairman Wai.sh. And what did you ascertain, lirietly, as to the condition 
there so far as the political control was concerimd—alleged iiolitlcal control 
by the company? 

“ General Fakkab. I found a very perfect political machine, Just as much a 
machine ns Tammany In New York, as I have any knowledge of It; Just as 
much of a machine as you will find In any of the places where a great many 
voters are susceptible to an organization of that kind. I found that the head 
of this Iiolitlcal machine was the sheriff and that It was carrltsl along lines very 
similar to those maintained in Taminan,( ; that l.s, it had a system of relief In 
cases of need, and a system of giving rcw'ttrds to these people, and I think, 
briefly speaking, the term machine covers the situation, JiLst such a machine as 
you people may have in your own States or your own cities. Certainly, It was 
a machine. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Did you ascertain from wimt source the money came In 
organizing and maintaining it? 

" General Fakkab. I was not able to place that definitely. I believe that the 
machine probably—well, I can not say that it existed with the help of the coal 
companies; I believe, however. It existed through its power as a machine over 
the coal company. That is, I can not be sure which was cause and which was 
ettect ; but there was undoubtedly some relationship between the two.” 

38810°—S, Doc. 416,84-1—vol 9-41 
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Now, that Is the statement of General Farrar. Now, then, I want to ask 
yon this question: If that control of the officials, the governor, and the attorney 
general, and Judge.s, Is In the conirol of the coal companies, I believe you 
stated that would he a very undesirable situation? 

Mr, HocKKKKj.TjiB, ,Tr. Those offices should be in the control of the people. 

Chalriiian Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. rtocKKFKLLEH, .If. The control of the officers of any Stale or community 
should be solely In the hands of the people who elected them. 

Chairman WAi.sit. When they are not In the control of the people, tint .one 
Industry controls them, what relief have the people of the community, if the 
officials themselves become law violators? 

Mr. RocKioKEi.r.EB, Jr. The ballot, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. But suppose it go<‘s so far they arm men to go i.ito the 
homes of the citizenry, then wimt must the people do? 

Mr. UocKEFKi.i.KB, .Ir. The ballot would eventually give them relief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman WALSFt. Would you not think they should resist to protect their life 
and property? 

Mr. Hockefei.leb, Jr. I think anyone whose life Is threatened amt can not' 
get protection from the duly constltuled authorities, would he JustlHed in using 
any means at his disposal to protect his life and |)roperty. 

Chairman Walsh, I’ou heard the testimony of Mr. (iaddis and Dr. McDonald, 
the minister at Sunrise? 

Mr. UocKEFiii.t.ER. Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Did you read the lesliraony of Mr. Hansen Kubylak? 

Mr. ItocKFWEi.LEii, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. They state the Sana- hellef thal you do as to when the 
authorities full In their duty and violence is Immediately lmi)ending they have 
a right to IlghI hack. Von agns' uilli that? 

Mr. IlocKF.FELi.EK, Jr. 1 think any man has a right to defend his life. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Any man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Ye.s, sir; any man. 

Chairman Walsh. I will take a case like this: If it he true that there is an 
atllance between the coal coiniatnh's and these officials, what would you con¬ 
sider as being the remedy of a man under these circumstances, that the coal 
company had an attorney In the .State scmate; that he introduced a law, pro¬ 
moted Its passage, and got it upon the statute hooks creating a new Judicial 
dlstrlcl; that Immediately upon that being done a judge was appointed who 
had been the attorney for the coal company In Ihe comluct of its cases; that 
you were about to come on for trial with the men who were involved in a strike 
agidnst the coal company, charging them with violence: they were placed upon 
trial before that judge, he refusing ti> stand aside, iilthough affldavils had been 
filetl that he had bec'U attorney for the coal companies In the very prosecutions 
that were coming before him. Under those circumstances what do you .say that 
the citizen ought to <!o? 

Mr. Rockefei.usu, .Ir. I belhive I stated in the statement I read this morning 
my opinion Is that Justice should be so admiid.stere<l ns to be above suspicion. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that Ihe concrete ca.se I have given would 
be above suspicion? 

Mr, RoCKEFKr.i.F.ii, Jr. I think that wherever tb(>r<‘ Is a suspicion that Justice 
can not be obtained- 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the relief of the Individuals under the circum¬ 
stances of the concrete ca.so such ns I have Included in that (piestion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I am not In a position to make a reply to Ihe question. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you give a reply? 

Mr. RoCKEPELLrai, Jr. I am not In a position to give a reply. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, there Is 
one answer that Mr. Rockefeller made that has left my mind In doubt as to 
what he intendetl to convey. Did I understaml you to say, Mr. Rockefeller, 
that you would resist the authorities of the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; and if I seem to have made such an answer, 

1 have given the wrong Impression. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Then, I misunderstood yon. To have It clear, I 
would suggest that the reporter go back and read that portion of the record. 

(The reporter riaid as follows:) 

“ Chairman Walsh. But suppose It goes so far they arm men to go Into the 
homes of the citizenry, then what must the people do? 
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"Mr. Rockefsixis, Jr. The ballot would eventiially give them relief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Would you not think they should resist to protect their 
life and property? 

“ Mr. Kockefkller, Jr. I think anyone whose life Is threateneil and can not 
get protection from the duly constituted authorities would l>e JustlUed In using 
any means at his disposal to prote<;t his life and property.” 

Commissioner Weinstook. Do you mean to resist the duly constituted u\i- 
thorlties? 

Mr. K 0 CKICFM.LEE, Jr. No, sir; I said that he should take whatever stetis that 
are necessary to protect his life and property. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. lint not against the dtil.v innslltulwl authorities? 

Mr. IlorKEVKLLEK, Jr. Certainly not; only when they fall to do what they 
are appolnterl to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose they started after you with a gnu—the.se duly 
constituted authorities? 

Mr. Hockekelleb, Jr. I should always protect my life. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
as you would and every other citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. Kven though it was coivstituted authority? 

Mr. ItocKEEEi.LEU. Jr. I should exjtect any iiain to unilertake to protect his 
life. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I was going to elucidate that and make this a little clearer, 
but maybe this little clearing tip will not make it necess.iry. 

Suiipose. Mr. Itockefeller—I believe elections ttre every two years In Colo¬ 
rado. are they not? 

Mr. UocKEEEi.i.KR, Jr. I am not familiar with the law there. 

f'halrman WAt..sii. Supposing at the nt'.vt (‘lection Mr. Kdwnrd Doyle should 
be eh'cted governor of Colorado—on(‘ of thi> otilclals of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who Is a citizen of Denver, and who testilh'd before us; supposing 
that when you go out to Colorado that an Indictment should lu' returned against 
you, rightfully or wrongfully, charging you with responsibility for what took 
place at I.udlow; supposing thtit the United Mlm's Workers also had control of 
the State Senate of Colorado; and stippose they had Influence enough to have a 
law' passed; and suppose they pas.sed a law creating a new judicial district; 
that as Judge of that di-strlct he aitixiinted Horace N. Hawkins, the attorney for 
the V'nlted Mine Workers of .\merica, as judge of that district, and you were 
Indlctiat and brought before Horace N. Hawkins for trial; would you consider 
that you could g(tt a fair and Impartial trial under those circumstances? 

Jl'-. Rockeeei.leb, Jr, Mr. Chairman, I should thltik that the chances were 
not the best. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, what would you do to relieve yourself from 
that situation? 

Jfr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should hardly be able to state until I was In the situ¬ 
ation. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you expect the men that were in (.'harge of the 
United Mine Workers of America—at the head of It—charged with responsibil¬ 
ity for the conduct of that organization, to come forward In their Individual 
capacity as men and prott>st agalmst your trial under those circumstances? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thltik that the jirotcst should la*—whatever protest 
was made—should be made In the orderly way of going to the authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. At the polls? 

Mr. Rockefei.ixe, Jr. Well, If It was a question of changing Oie authority; 
yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will add one other matter to my hypothetical question. 
Supposing the evidence that was produced against you was the evidence of 
three men that had been working In your offlee at 26 Broadway, but who were 
In reality spies paid by the United Mine Workers of America for every day of 
the time they were In your office, and while they were testifying against you; 
would you consider that o proper situation In the administration of Justice? 

Mr. RocKEa-ELLER, Jr. Decidedly not. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would not expect. If that came to light, that the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers of America would protest against your 
conviction upon any such ground? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whatever orderly protest should be made, I should 
hope would be made. 

Chairman Walsh. You would want the protest made orderly, even If you 
were being convicted under such circumstances? 
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Mr. Hockefelleh, Jr. I Hhonid not wish any suppositious case to reflect upon 
the officials in charge. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Would It be orderly for the officials In charge, when that 
came out. at their own volition, to make inquiry as to the truth or falsity of It, 
and, after having found out the truth, they did not take immetllate steps to 
remedy the wrong done you? 

Mr. Ro(:kefei.i.er, .Ir. 1 stated ray opinion Is that justice should be so mlmin- 
Istered us to be above suspicion, and I believe that always, whether In my own 
instance or the Instance of any other man. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking this suppostsl case; It you were In that situ¬ 
ation would you want the president of the United Mine Workers of America to 
write a statement saying, “ I helleve In the proper administration of Justice at 
idl times," and go no further than that to save you from a lifetime of suffering 
and degradation In the itenitentiary? 

Mr. Kockei nij.KH, Jr. I have stated clearly my position, and I do not feel 
that I should add to that. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is as far ns you cure to go? 

Mr. ItocKKtELj.EB, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will not lairsue the matter any further. I want to 
call your attention to another letter written under date of .Seiitember 4, 1013, 
from Mr. Itowors to you, as follows: 

•• There has been a group of labor-union agitators In southern Colorado for 
more than a monlh and threatening to call a strike for the purjiose of securing 
recognition of the Western Kedm-ation of Minors, but protests have come from 
nearly all the State officials, from the governor down, together with the protests 
from the boards of trade and of commercial hoilios, so that the matter has 
quieted down, though their national olliclnls are still In Colorado. This has 
kept tis all in a state of unrest, so lhat my vacation has been a season of 
worry. A d's.isler of this sort would pul ns up against a tight that would be 
8 (»rlous Indeed.” 

That was September 4. What action did you t.ike, as a director of the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., to secure information regarding the extent and char¬ 
acter of this supposed posslhle disaster? 

Mr. Hockefelleh, Jr. 1 had been infornn'd that for some .years a strike had 
been carried on in northern (Nilorado. and that an effort had been from time 
to time made to extend the Inlluence of that strike into the southern part of 
the State, and this 1 Interpreled to be another effort of a similar character, 
and 1 made no comment on the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ami your colleagues In New York have a fixed 
policy with reference to your conduct toward such effort to organize the men 
In the southern co.il fields? 

Mr. HocKEFELi.ta, Jr. We had no imllcy. The policy, as 1 have stated in my 
several statements, was made by the officials of tin' comimny in Denver. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Did .vou not (*onshler it a serious (*nough matter, after re¬ 
ceiving that notification on September 4, before the convention was held that 
called the slrlke-that decided on a strike—that immeiliate action should be 
taken by your board of diri'ctors? 

Mr. Hocki'Ffli.er, Jr. 1 had no knowledge that a convention was to be 
called, as 1 remember, at that time; and as I have stated, this was simply a 
statement like others that I have heard of; the union from the northern part 
of the State had been undertaking to extend its organization into the southern 
part. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to another letter dated September 
19, which Mr. Bowers wrote to Mr. Murphy, ns follows: 

“ The strike Is called for the 23d, but it Is thought on the part of a good 
many operators that the officials anticipating being whlpi>ed, will undertake 
to sneak out If they can secure even an Interview with the operators, which so 
far they have been unable to do, thus boasting before the public that they 
have secured the principal point; namely, recognition of the union.” 

Did you see that letter? 

Mr. Eookefblleb, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. So you knew, on the 23d of September, that In the opin¬ 
ion of the operators in Colorado, If your officers bad simply met these men they 
would have sneaked away and not made any further effort to organize; simply 
using that as a recognition of the union? 

Mr, ItocKElTELLEJi, Jr, 1 hud that statement from Mr, Bowers that you read. 
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Chainnan Walsh. Did yon not consider that that request for an Interview 
WHS a reasonable request and should have been granted? 

Mr. Rockktellkb, Jr. It was a matter that was left for the oiBcers of the 
company to decide. 

Chairman Walsh. But It was sent to you, and you were a director of the 
company, were you not? 

Mr. Rooketkllfji, Jr. The Information was sent to me. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had the iwwer to remove the members of your 
own executive board at will? 

Mr Rockkfbllek, Jr. No: that Is not correct; I had the jiower to suggest 
the withdrawal of any members of our staff If for any re.ison we preferred to 
have other [leople represent us. . „ 

Chairman Walsh. And when you make that suggestion, they were retired? 

Mr. R0CKEFEI-1.ER, Jr. I had no control over the other memhera of the boanl. 

i’halrinan W.m.sh. When you made that suggestion to Mr. Bowers he retired 
and went back to the i)ersonal staff? 

Sir. Hck'Kefellek, Jr. I have no e<introl over the menibors of the board ollu'r 
than those we appoint to rcpre.sent ns, and those may slay on or leave the 
board as we direct. 

■ Chairman Walsh. Does that Include Mr. Bow(n-.s? 

Mr. UocKEFBi.iJ'Ui, Jr. He uas not on the hoard as a representative of o\irs. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that Include Mr. Bowers, that course of practice?. 

Mr. Rookefeixek. Jr. The power to withdrinv him? 

Chairman Walsh. And to put him l)a<k on the i)ersonal staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no power over Mr. Bowers when he was an 
officer of the company; he was not In our employ at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Who put him on the hoard? 

Mr. Uo( kefeller, Jr. 1 think I said this morning that the officers, or rather 
the directors, or else the stockholders. 

Chairman Walsh. 'I'hat was Mr. Murphy we \veri‘ talking about, and I am 
talking about Mr. Bowers. When he lirst went on the executive board, who 
put him on? Was he put on the same as Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. RfiCKKFELLEE, Jr. He would be elected by the board. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would take them away and put them on the 
personal staff of your interests. If you wished? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If Mr. Bowers caiasl to resign from the position he was 
holding and take anotlier, he would be fiw to. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the <a.se <pf Mr. Murphy, wouhl you not express 
ypair will, and jnit him on the personal staff of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t think you make the distinction. Mr. Murphy 
was in the employ of my father and [paid by hlipp. 

Chairman Walbii. I think I make the distinction. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (In the other luprni, Mr. Rppwers was In the employ <pf 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. anil not receiving salary from u.s. 

Chairman Walsh. When Mr. Bowers was lirst made vice president of this 
company, did he receive any salary as vh e president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He receivcsl salary always as an olliclal of that 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. But was he not the same as Mr. Bowers, who always re¬ 
ceived a salary, but who Is now on the personal staff of your father? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Murphy has never receivtsl salary from the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Kven when he was vice president and member of the 
executive board? 

Mr. Rockeffxler, .Ir. I don’t recall that he is receiving a salary for that. 
It may be that he has a nominal salary. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said he was on the board and received a 
salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I said when Mr. Bowers was an officer of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Oo., he received salary. 

Chairman Walsh. But Mr. Murphy did not receive any salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall that he did; If he did It Is nominal salary. 

Chairman Walsh. I am talking to you as a director and persoiLmade re¬ 
sponsible by law for the conduct of the corporation, and 1 ask you regardless 
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of what Mr. Bowers thought, If you did not consider that request for a mere 
interview a resonable request, and one that should be granted? 

Mr. Rockkfelles, Jr. It was not a matter that I passed on or undertook to 
form an opinion on. 

Chairman W.clsh. What do you say about It now?' 

Mr. UocKEKKi.LKB, Jr. I did not take It up. 

Chairman Wai.kh. It may come up again, and you are a director here, and 
a reasonable request- 

Mr. KocKEKKLj.EKk Jr. I would leave It to tlie officers of the company to decide. 

Chairman Wai.su. You are a director? 

Mr. Rockkuci.i.ek, Jr. Yes, sir; and I would leave It to the officers of the 
company to deride. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Even though It mlglit cause bloodshed and loss of prop¬ 
erty and shooting down of men, would you still not exercise any of your In¬ 
fluence as an officer of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. KocKEEEi.i.pni, Jr. If I tlnnight the officers were not doing what was wise 
and best and right to all parties connected with the corporation I would have 
undertaken to have differed with them or removed them, us far us I hud the 
power to that extent. 

Chairman Wai.sti. Leaving your general i)ollcy for the moment, I will ask 
you, as the owner or a representative of the owner of 40 per cent of the stock 
of that company, did you not consider the request of the officers of the miners’ 
organlKutlon for a simple Interview a reasonable one, and one that ought to 
have l>een granted? 

Mr. Hockefelijcr, Jr. Personally I would have been Inclined to have granted 
it. If the request had come to me, but it was for the officers to dechle. You ask 
me, ns a man, what I would have done, and I say that I would probably have 
granted It. 

Chairman Walsh. You would have granted an interview? 

Mr. Hockefei.leu, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you having no objection to granting the interview, 
I will ask you this question: In refusing to grant this interview, did not the 
officers of the coal comi)any assume full respon.sibillty for all the events that 
followed that refusal? 

Mr. IhH'KEKEi.LEB, Jr. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any attempt to Induce Mr. Bowers or any 
of the other officers to grant such an Interview? 

Mr. KorKKEELij.:u, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Since you acknowledge that the -Interview might have 
averted this strike, and you acknowledge that now- 

Mr. RocKKEEi.r.EU, Jr. I don’t know tliat I made sui’h statement. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, I will say, since Mr. Bowers wrote In that letter 
that If they could secure even an Interview, so as to go before the public boast¬ 
ing that they had .secured the principal point, namely, recognition of the union, 
they would have sneaked out of 11 and no further effort would have been made 
to bring on the strike—In the light of that letter of .\Ir. Bowers, that an Inter¬ 
view would probably have averted the strike—since you failed to take any 
action to bring about that Interview, do you not yourself, with the majority 
stockholders of the I'oriioratlon and illrectors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
assume full moral responsibility for the events that followed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not a majority stockholder, nor Is the Interest 
which I represent. 

Chairman Waiahi. Well, 40 per cent stockholder? 

Mr. Rockkfei.lk.r, Jr. As far ns the responsibility la concerned, I did not shirk 
that responsibility, but did what I thought was right under the circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you do not think that the responsibility Is yours, 
or any part of It, as a 40 per cent stockholder and member of the board of 
directors? 

Mr. Rockefei,leb, Jr. Responsibility for what? 

Chairman Walsh. For all of the events that followed the refusal of the mere 
granting of an Interview which would have averted the strike. 

Mr. Rockef-eller, Jr. I think we have no proof that all the events which fol¬ 
lowed Were the result of that. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you that. 

Mr. RBoketeller, Jr. I assume responsibility for everything that, as a stock¬ 
holder and as a director of the company, I should assume responsibility for. 
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Ohairman Walsh. Is tlmt one of the tilings you HlumUl aswume responsibility 
for as a stockholder and director? 

Mr. Rockefelijer, Jr. In so fur as -I have had any responsibility In repird tO*^ 
the stock I do not hesitate to assume it. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., dt) you sny 
you have no responsibility whatsoever for the labor wndltlons In those camps? 

Mr, Rockefellct, Jr. A very Rreat res[)onslbillty: ami I undertook to dis¬ 
charge that in the way that I thought that was right and best. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when it was conveyed to .\ou beforehand tluit a 
mere interview would avert a strike, wljy dbin’t you say to them, as a dlriMlor 
and a stockholder, give tlmm an inhowiew and avert the strike? 

Mr. Rockefkllee, Jr. That was simply a passinj; oi)iniou that was expressed 
that it would have accompllslied the result. I don’i know that It w<mld Iiave. 

Chairman Walsh. But y<»ii had this letter from Mr. Bowers l>ct'orc the strike 
was calleti. 

Mr. Um'KEFKLLKR, Jr. Mr. B()wers ex|)rcsscd that as aii (►pinion. Tic did not 
sugge.st that an interview be Imd; and he and Mr. Well>orn were tlie oilicers 
ill whose hands the directors had pla(*od the active responsibility for tlie con¬ 
duct of the business. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, when you (’ome to consider tlmt (hat would 
affwt probably 0,(MM) einploye(‘s. and a great many more human beings, those 
employees, many of ihem. liaving whes ami chlldri'n, didn’t you think that an 
Important enough llilng, as a member of tlie l)oartl of directors, to voice your 
opinion on it? 

Mr. UoeKKMCLi.KU, Jr. T e\idently did m»t at tlie time, Mr. rhulrman, or I 
slunild so have acted. 

Clmlrnmn Waish. Now. calling your attention again to tlie clause In the 
letter from Mr. Bowms to tlie en’iK’t tlmt 1 m‘ and Mr. Welborn w<‘re discussing 
some (luestlons hecauNC one or two eom|K*tltive companies were cb(‘ating tlielr 
miners by falst' weights. You slated that \ou did not know Itfr.—I had better 
rend that o\er again. In a letter of SefilemlKT H), 1013, from Mr. Bowers to 
Mr. Murplts, Mr. Bowers \\rii(‘s: 

“About a y(*ar ago Mr. Welborn and tin* writ(‘r W(*re discussing (hes4» ques¬ 
tions b(*cause one or two con;|>eiitiv<* c«naj)anics. both of whom trh*d to lnter(»st 
Mr. f%M)per in tluur bonds, wcri' cheating their miners by false weights.” 

Do you know Mr. Cooj>er? 

Mr. UocKKKKn.Ki:, .!r. Now. iluit >ou nMul that again, I recall that Mr. 
Cooper was at that time a member of »mr offii'O force. 

Clmlrnmn Wmsh. And winch were the c(nnpanles that were trying to Inter¬ 
est Mr. Cooper In your bomN? 

Mr. Uof'KEFLLi.KK, Jp. Ill tbcif bunds. 

(Clmlrnmn Walsh. In tlndr bonds? 

Mr. RocKKFKi.t.KU, .Ir. I have m* idea. 

Cbulnnan Walsh. SIikm' the recess for lunclioon Imve you asked Mr. Bow'ers, 
W’ho wr<>t<‘ tlmt i(*tt(‘r, llie names of the companies that were cheating their 
employees by fals(* welglits? 

Mr. RocKKKKi.i.Kft, Jr. T have not. 

Chairman WALsir. Did It Interest you enough after the questions tlmt were 
proponndt'd to you this morning, with n‘f<*r(‘nce to these conqianles cheating 
their men, to make it tlie suliject of inquiry of Mr. Bowers, who Is here, as to 
who were tlmse companies? 

Mr. Rockf.fkllkk, Jr. I do not regard myself responsible, Mr. Clmlrnmn, as to 
the operations of the many, many coal companh's in (Vdorado with whom I 
have no connection whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you are a member of the association of coal opera¬ 
tors, are you not, that wuis resisting the demands of the strikers? 

Mr. RocKEFKT.rjcK, Jr, There was an informal committee of the oiieratora who 
acted together on certain mutters of mutual Intere.st during the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was rc^sistlng Ihe demands of the strikers? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. They acted on certain things. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if one of the demands of the strikers, one of their 
grievances, was that they had been cheated by false weights, how can you 
claim, Mr. Rockefeller, that you had no responsibility, that you had no Interest, 
If the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not so treat Its employees? « 

Mr. Rockbfelleb, Jr. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not m treat Its 
employees. 
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Chairman Wamh. But, I say. If you formed a combination with other mlDlng 
companies that did seek to resist the grievances of those men with which yon 
were at Issue, so that they did not have checkwelghmen, would you not, by the 
fact of Joining dhose other miners—operators—become a party to It and as¬ 
sume responsibility to that extent? 

Mr. Rockkkei.lek, Jr. -Not at all. 

Clmlrnmn Walsh. I will ask you If that statement as to the cheating of 
tho.sti conipanles was not conclusive evidence to you that the miners were Justi¬ 
fied In charging that the State law providing for checkwelghmen was violated? 

Mr. Uo< KEEEu.ER, Jr. I said that Mr. Bowers said that certain companies 
were not obeying that law. 

Chuinniin Walsh. If that Is correct, do you not consider that the miners 
were Jnstllieil In striking to secure their legal rights and to protect themselves 
from being cheated out of the results of their own labor? 

Mr. UiKUKKELi.KB, Jr. My Interest and responsibility were directed to the 
company In which we wore Interested, Mr. Chairman, and [ ascertained that 
no such conditions existed there. And beyond that, I did not fi'el It my duty 
or responsibility to go. 

Ciiairmiin Walsh. The coal c(oniianies of the State of Colorado were organ¬ 
ized Into an a.ssoclatlon for mutual proteetlon, were they not? 

Mr. !to< KEKELLER, Ji'. I don’t know whelln'r It was called an association. As 
1 stated, various of the companies <lid act together in certidn matters. 

Ciiairtnan Wat sit. Do you ((Oisider that It would have been possible for the 
miners to have earried on a strlk<' against any one nr two members of that 
assoelatlon without Involving all the companies in the association? 

Mr. ll<H'KtaELLEa, Jr. Well, Unit Mr. Welborn or Mr. Bowers could answer 
much better than 1. 

Chairman Walsh. You <'an answer that. 

-Mr. Kockefei.lek. Jr. 1 haven't the Information. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do ,vo\i not consider tliat since Mr. Bowers had knowledge 
of tile violation of the law that he should have lid<en action to secure the pro.se- 
cution of the violators, or at least have given Information to the proper State 
ofllclals, or to the miners, who were being cheated? 

Mr. Hockefeli.eb, Jr. No. 

Chairman tVAi.sH. You don’t think he should? If he failed to do that, would 
you consider him. In a sense, accessory after the fact? 

Jlr. ItocKEFEi.LER, Jr. Not at all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If these companies were members of the coal operators’ 
nssoclatlon, do you not consider that they should have been expelled from the 
association and legal action taken to si'cure the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. Bockefei.leu, Jr. Df course, Mr. Chairman, it would he very desirable If 
all the people with whom we are associated in life should be free from faults 
and failures. 1 think none of us are asso< late<l with people who are. We have 
to associate with Just the best people that there are or that we are thrown 
with, and 1 think we can not assume responsibility fin* the actions of other 
lieople. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Well, if you Join with them to resist the demands of the 
men that are being robbed, then would you not feel morally responsible? 

Mr. UocKKFEi.LKii, Jr. JoiiuHl with lliem to resist the demands- 

Chairman W’alsh (Interrupting). Yes; if .viai Joinisl wUh the companies that 
were cheating the men, to resist the demands of the miners who clalmetl they 
were being robbed; if you Joined with them to resist the efforts of the men 
to get Justice, to have checkwelghmen to see that they were not cheated, then 
would you not feel that you were morally resimnslble in so Joining to resist 
thse efforts? 

Mr. ItocKEFELUtK, Jr. We were not undertaking to resist the demands of the 
men to get Justice. We were trying to see that they did get Justice In the future. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, If they claimed that they were being cheatetl by 
reason of not having been itermitled to have checkw-elghmen, and you knew that 
some of the companies w'ere being cheated for want of checkwelghmen to resist 
or to protect their rights, would you not feel responsible In Joining In with 
those companies to resist the demands of the men who were being robbed for 
the want of checkwelghmen? 

Mr. R^kbotller, Jr. I would feel morally responsible to do everything I 
could in the company with which I was connected to prevent such things. But 
If thejf were not doing that, I should not feel re.sponslble. As I have stated, 
every effort has been made In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to get the men in 
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the various camps to have their own checkwelghmen. Kverythlng has been 
done, as I stated in .Iiinuary, at a number of the rumps to get them to do so, 
but less than half of them voted to have checkwelghmen; and after they votcil 
to have chei'kwelghmen, I am Informed that there )a only one-mine where the 
men have been willing to have a eheekwelglunan. The company has done every¬ 
thing It could to get the men to have that offlrlal to appoint one. 

Chairman Walsh. On September 29, 1918, Mr. Rowers wrote to you with ref- 
erente to Mr. Stweart, who, I believe. Is an orticlal of the Federal Department 
of Labor, and who Is attempting to bring about mediation in strikes. This Is a 
letter from Mr. Bowers to you about Mr. Stewart: 

“ lie was told that we would work such mines as we could protect and close 
the others, and that the writer, with every otllcial of this company, would stand 
by this diH-laratlon until our bones were bleached as white as chalk in tho.s(! 
Itocky Mountains.” 

Do you approve of that sentiment? 

Mr. KocKKrei.i.Kii, Jr. Will you kindly read It again, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. “He was told that we would work sucli mines as we could 
protect and close the others, and that the writer, with every olllcial of tlds 
comiiany, would stand by Ibis declaration until our bones were bleacbetl as 
white as chalk in these Rocky Mountains.” 

Do you aiiprove of that sentiment? 

Mr. ItocKKFK.i.i.KB, ,lr. The declaration was that we would work such mim-s 
as we could protect and close the others. I think he was entirely justltied 
in making that declaration. 

(thairman Wai.sh. Then you <lo approve of tliai statement? 

Mr. U 0 CKBFE 1 .LF.B, Jr. I certainly would not e.vpect tliem to work mines that 
we could not protect or to kee)) open mines Unit ne could not protect. 

(Jhatrmaii Walsh. Would yon have allowed the bones of a loyal olHclal, such 
as Mr. Bowers is, to blmicli rather than to submit to the formality of an in¬ 
terview with three labor leaders? 

Mr. Rockei-kli.eb, Jr. 1 think that is a question— - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Mr. Ilowers remarks that be thinks that 
would have ended it. 

Mr. Rockkfklleb, .fr. Well. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will ask you the question again: Would you have al¬ 
lowed the bones of a loyal otticial, sucli as Mr. Rowers is, to bleach In the 
mountains of Colorado rather than to submit to the formality of an interview 
r.itb three labor leaders? 

.yir. Rockefklleb, Jr. T stated, Mr. Clniirman, tliat for myself, if tlie matter 
bad been for me to decide, 1 probably would have bad tlie interview. 

Chairman Walsh. And not have allowed tlie bones to bleach. 

Mr. Rockefki.ijue, Jr. I would not. if t had Imd H to do, whether the bones 
bleached or not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Rleai-hed or unldeached? 

Mr. Rockf-fkileb, Jr. Bleached or unhleacheil: yes. 

Chairraan Wai.sh. On Seiitember 29., 1915, Mr. Bowers w-rote to Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller—I want to call your attention to one matter to whicli you referreil in 
your written statement. It is; 

“ Several of our mines are working from one-half to two-thirds capacity, and 
If we could continue undlsturbeil we could ki-eii our steel w-orks running and 
supply our railroad friends with coal to kis-p them going in good shape until 
the strike it over.” 

Who Is “the railroad friends”? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I presume any company with whom the company does 
business. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were your railroad friends In Colorado at that 
time? 

Mr. Bockefelijx, Jy. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father a large stockholder or bondholder In 
the Southern Pacific Railroad at that time? 

Mr. Rookefellke, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that refer, the “ railroad friends ” refer, to those rail¬ 
roads in which your father was a part owner or a bondholder? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I think It referred solely to the railroads wjth which 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was doing business, and to no other. 
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Chairman Walsh. Then did yon understand that Mr. Bowers expected to 
supply all the railroads with coat, or only those railroads In which you or your 
father were Interested and who might therefore be classed as “friends”? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. The question of whether my father or I was Interested 
In the railroads or not had nothing whatever to do, I assume, with determining 
in Mr. Bowers’s mind what railroads were to be called "railroad friends,” 
but rather the railroads that were customers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you own stock lii tlie Southern Pacific Railroad at 
that time? 

Mr. Rockehslij;b, Jr. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you own bonds in the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
that time? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know, Mr. Rockefeller, that you did? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. No; I don’t, Mr. Chairman, or I should have stated It. 

Chairman Walsh. In the list of securities furnished lo this commission In 
New York, of securities which went to make up the ?100,000,000 of the 
Kockefeller Foundation, were not stocks end bonds of the Southern Pacific 
mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That list numbers a liundred or more, and I could 
not recall all of the Investments. My impression Is that there may be bonds 
or stocks In that list. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consider It was equally or more Important to 
supply the general public with coal during that winter than It was your “rail¬ 
road friends”? 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. That was a matter that I was not considering. It 
was a matter that Ils' olllcers of the company were considering. 

Chairman Walsh. (In October 0 you wrote to Mr. Bowers as follows: 

“ We feel that what you have done Is right and fair, and that the position 
which you have taken in regard to the unionizing of the mines Is In the in¬ 
terest of the employees of the company. M'halever the outcome may be, we 
will stand by you to the end.” 

Did you not nsstime full iwrsonal res|)onsll)lUty, or your share of It, for 
all the events which followed, in notifying Mr. Bowers that whatever the 
outcome might be you would stand by him to the eml? 

Mr. RoCKEtELUSK, Jr, The position therein lefei red to. Air. Chairman, which 
had been taken by the company, ns I stated clearly and fully In my testimony 
In New York, was not one of antngoidsm to organl/.cal labor. The position was 
one of a desire to protcr't the employia's of the company who desired to work for 
the company, whether they were members of the union or not memlsirs of the 
union. The question of unionism did not come up in that statement of position 
which I stated 1 fully approved. 

Chairman Walsh. On October 10 Mr. Rockefeller wrote to Mr. Bowers as 
follows; 

“ I realize that these are trying days for the management of the fuel com¬ 
pany. Its actions nr(' walched with great Interest by this otllce, and Its strong 
and Just position will not lack backing at this end.” 

What steps did you take to ascertain the actions of the fuel company other 
than rending letters from Mr. Bowers and Air. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was my source of information. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Was that your sole source of Information? 

Mr. Rockefei.leh. Jr. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they at that time, or at any time, inform you of the 
conditions testified to by Dr. Onddis and Mr. McCorkle? 

Mr. Rockefellfji, Jr. They did not. 

Chairman Wsr.sH. In falling to do this, did they not, In effect, deceive you 
by omitting to tell you essential facts—If Mr, (Ia<ldls tells the truth? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the statements which I heard made by 
the witness yesterday were largely hearsay and personal opinion. Of course, 
you can understand that, ns a director of the company, I am at very much of a 
disadvantage In undertaking to reply to any statements made 2,000 miles from 
the point of the occnrrences alleged to have taken place; and It would have 
seemed to me that when the hearing was being held In Denver, where the 
officers of the company were and where the company’s side could have been set 
forth in reply to such statements as were made yesterday by witnesses, that 
would have been the place to take up such an Inquiry. 
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Obairman Wamh. Ton rto not claim that Mr. Oatldis's atatements were hear- 
aay, do you? 

Mr. RocKEtEUjtB, Jr. I did not hear them. 

Chairman Walsh. Haven’t you read Mr. Gaddis’s statements? 

Mr. Rockbfbijxe, .Tr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn’t you read them? He states some very startling 
things, If they be facts, about the condition of yonr camps at the present time: 
and you say, as a director, you have full responsibility for the lnbi>r conditions 
In your camps. Why don’t you read what Mr. Gaddis testified to here? 

Mr. Rockkteller, Jr. I stated yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that I have copies 
of the testimony and am proposing to read them .when I find opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. He was yonr representative, was he not. there? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, .Tr. I understand he was In the employ of the company at 
one time, there. 

Ohnirman Walsh. And you saw the letter of Mr. Welborn recommending him 
as a Christian gentleman, reliable In every way? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you know that such a letter la In existence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. It seems to me that I have heard that such a letter was 
written. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get that information? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I don’t know. I have heard It mentioned in the last 
two or three days, that such a letter had been written. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Welborn says that “ Mr. Gaddis entered the em¬ 
ploy of the company as a minister, conducting church services In the coal camps 
of s<nitbern Colorado. Some time later, after the old superintendent of the 
sociological deimrtment had resigned, the work of that department was In part 
placed under the direction of Air. Gaddis. He was an earnest, faithful worker, 
and undoubtedly a (Ihrlstian gentleman. He Is, however, strongly sectarian, 
and for that reason we felt handicapped In securing the best results at the coal 
camps, made up of many nationalities and sects.” 

Now. Mr. Gaddis says that the sanitary conditions are In such shape In some 
of yonr camps that people get the typhoid fever, and said that they allow cess¬ 
pools to overflow, and pointed out one? particular Instance. Do yon not believe 
that yonr comiian.v, owning all Ihe land and controlling Ihe whole camp. It being 
a clo.sed mining camp, is responsible for its sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Rockefelier, Jr. I thlnlt that the company and any company should do 
ever.A'thlng that it can to make the conditions of living as comfortable and 
sanitary as possible. 

Chairman Walsh. And if It falls to iierform that duty and allows cesspools 
to overflow, which causes tvi>hold fever and death, would yon not say that 
that is a very insidious and hrntnl form of violence exercised by the company 
as against the i)eople who live in the camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say that sort of thing should not be allowed 
In any place where It could be prevented. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn’t ,vou say that It was an Insidious and brutal 
form of violence If It was allowed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not describe It In that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Even If the people sickened on account of the lack to 
perform this duty and died, would you not say that was violence against 
them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 certainly woid<l not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. why not. If they sickened and died, due solely to 
the failure to perform that duty? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have asked me If T would characterize It In cer¬ 
tain language that you used, and I said I would not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be brutal violence to those that (dekened and 
died? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would regard It ns very unfortunate and a thing that 
ought to be corrected, and If such a thing exists, I would do all that I could 
to see that It Is remedied, and I have every reason to believe that the officers 
of the company have done and are taking every step they can to remedy 
things of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a director with full responsibility? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I am. 
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Clialrmiin Wamh. When would you take this action to see that that con¬ 
dition was I'enicdied or done away with and that sickness and death were 
StnpIHld? 

jMr. UooKiiKKLi.EK, Jr. I stated that I thought the officers of the company 
were doing everything tiiey could do to do away with any such conditions, If 
they exist. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You wouid leave that entirely with the officers of the 
couipanyV 

•Mr. UocKKi'Ki.i.i a, Jr. I ceitainiy would. 

Chairnian W.m.sii. Did you c\er hear of any officer of the company not dls- 
I'lairging liis duly, iicfore this, time? 

Miv llocivi'.i I i.i m, .Ir. I have heard of many officers in many companies not 
discharging lliclr duties. 

Cliairni.in VVai.mii. I will ask you if you do not know it is a fact that Dr. 
(iadilis c.illed tlic attention of Dr. Corwin, wlio has Iwsen with your company 
for 2(1 y('.irs, to tlio condition exl.“tlng in these camps? 

Mr. UocKKFKi.i.Mt, Jr. I do not know that. 

Chairman W.ii.hii. If lie did. will you take whatever steps are necessary to 
ascertain wlictlier or not tliat Is a fact, what Dr. Caddis has detailed here, 
and If Dr, Corwin told lilni not to say anything about It for fear he might 
step on sonichody’s toes, will you see tliat Dr. Corwin is removed as a sur¬ 
geon of your comiiatiy, and aiiyliody else th.it is res|iou.sllile for it, for the 
dentil and sickness which are causiMi in tliat way? 

Mr. UocKi-l•'l.l.I,l':B, Jr. 1 will take wliateicr steiis seem to me to he right 
and proper to see tliat the living conditions In the cainjis are made as near 
right as iwissible. 

Chairman VVm.sii. Some of these iieople he claims are really dead and gone. 

Mr. ItocicKFi’i.i.EK, Jr. That is wliat .vou sa.v he claims. . 

Chairnian W.u.sii. If tliat turns out to lie true, will .vou not take steps to 
either iiroseciitc tliose peo[ile--those ottii'ers of your conuiany—or at least 
remove tlieni from olllce? 

.Mr. UocKEKi i.i.Eii, Jr. I will take wliat steps seem to mo to he right and 
proper to correct tlie condition. 

Cliairman W.m.sii. lint ,vou would not go so far as to say that If that Is the 
truth, and it tliey were l•ansed to sicken and die by failure of duty on the 
liart of the offlciu's of your company, you would not go so fur as to sa.v you 
would prosiH'iite tliem or discliarge tile olllcersV 

.Mr. ItocKi r-Ei.i.ifit, Jr. 1 have stated my position—I would take whatever 
steps I thought wiu'e necessary and jiroiier to remeily them. ■ 

('liairnian Wai.sh. Would tlio.so steps lie to (iroseciite or discharge those 
officials? 

Mr. ItocKEKHi.i.Mt, Jr. That 1 cannot deterniiiie now. 

Cliairman Wai.su. If you found tliem guilty of such things would you have 
them prosecuted or dlschiirged? 

Mr. ItocKHVn.i.icu. Jr. 1 do not care io answer that In advance of full facts. 

Cliairnian Walsh. .Vow, .Mr. Caddis said that tlie foremen and officials that 
yon bine over tliese men treated tliem like lirutes: that tliey blasphemed and 
cursed them when they gave orders, and actisi toward theni with great lirutallty? 

Mr. ItocKin i.i.m, Jr. I do not know, ft It is correct, I know that Mr. Bow¬ 
ers, wlien lie wtis an offici'r would Iiave, ami Jlr. Welliorn will do whatever is 
necessary to prevent tliat .sort of tiling, they would he utterly opposed to it, as 
they know we would lie. 

Chiilnnan M'Ai.sti. When would they ilo It? 

Mr. ItocKEFEt.i.na, Jr. As soon as tliey learned of it. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long was Mr. Caddis with Hie comiiany? 

Mr. RockkfelleiI, Jr. I don’t know. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. 1 believe he was tliere, lie stated aliout 22 months. How 
often has Mr. Welboni gone Into the actual places where these men work In 
southern Colorado? 

Mr. Rookffki.i.er, Jr. He would have to testify as to that himself. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how often? 

Mr. Rockeffllfb, Jr. 1 do not: excejit In a recent letter he told me he had 
been twice. In the last month, through all of the local mining camps, and talked 
with the men and suiierlntendents and local people. 

Chulriiinu Walsh, 'rwice in the last month? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That is what he stated in a recent letter. 
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Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time do you know how often he had 
been to the actual working places, where the men do the work'/ 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think It is proijer for a company organized for the 
purpose of profit, alone, like the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to assume the power 
and res|)on8lbliity of removing clergymen from these churches in these closed 
camps? 

Mr. UocKEFELLEE, Jr. I think that clergymen should always be put In a posi¬ 
tion and removetl from them by those that attend their church. 

Chairman Walsh. And what do you think of the letter which was Intro¬ 
duced In the New York hearing from—or In the Colorado hearing, and referred 
to In the New York hearing, from Colorado, from .Mr, Welborn, the president, 
who said: “ We have thought for some time of removing the minister at Sun¬ 
rise.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What do you mean, what do I think? 

Chairman Walsh. You do not consider that Mr. Welborn was the congre¬ 
gation, he was the preshleut of the coal company ? 

Mr. ItocKKFELi.EB, Jf. I stutcrl that I thought It was alwajs desirable for those 
who attended (he chtireh to s(d(H.‘t the pastor and remove him. 

Chairman Walsh. .Now, is it true that Mr. M'elboru undertook to exercise 
that control over the church at Sunrise? 

Mr. RocKEt H.LER, Jr. lie would hare to testify to that, I don't know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1 heliere 1 asked you that same question In New York us 
to whether or not the iiresident of the coal comiiauy hud undertaken to remove 
that minister at Sunrise? 

Mr. Roc'keH'.i.ler, Jr. That I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you nol recall that four months ago I asked you that 
question and you said you didn’t know? 

.Mr. llooKEFicLLKii, Jr. No; I do not recall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Hare you made any effort since the New York hearing 
to as<’ertain whether the president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was exer¬ 
cising any such control over the churches? 

Jlr. Rocketf.li.er. Jr. Over the churches? 

Chairman Walsh. Yea, sir. 

.Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Yes. sir; I have discussed the matter with him, and he 
has not undertaken to e.xerelse control; he has undertaken to have the churches 
conducted hy those that work In the chnrchea, as far as (hey are willing to do 
it, and will do it. M'here instances arisv'. as have arisen In some camps, where 
tilt' people will not siquiort a ndnlster, and the only way to have church service 
In the community la for the comivauy to select and supivort a minister; that has 
been done. While it is not ideal. It la a question between having church serv¬ 
ices In the community and not having them, and unless It can be done In that 
way I would regard It ns better than having none. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you call Mr. Welborn’t attention to the letter which 
ho wrote to Mr. Murphy, and In which he stated, “ We have thought of changing 
the minister at Sunrise”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don't know that I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall that your attention was called to this In 
New York? 

Mr. RocKEKF.LLFai. Jr. I remember the subject was up for discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. On October 11, IfllJ, you received a letter from Mr. 
Bowers stating: 

“.When cheap college professors and still cheaper writers In muckraking 
magazines, supplementevi by a lot of milk-and-water preachers with little or no 
religion and less common sense, are permitted to assault the business men 
who have built up the great industries and have done more to make this coun¬ 
try what It Is than all other agencies combined. It Is time that vigorous meas¬ 
ures are taken to put a atop to these vicious teachings which are being sown 
broadcast throughout the country.” 

Is that your sentiment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was Mr. Bowers’s sentiment. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It yours also? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The letter was written to me. I have not been calletl 
upon to form or express a view as to whether I agree with him or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider yourself one of the business men that Mr. 
Bowers had In mind when he made this statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not sure; I don't know. You will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to ask him. 
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Chairman Walsh. I am ask'ing for your understanding of the letter. Will 
you please explain what yon have done personalty to build up any industry In 
the United States? 

Mr. Rockefelusb, Jr. What have I done personally? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hockefelleb, Jr. I have done what any other director in a company like 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Would naturally do, to discharge his duties as a 
director. 

Chairman Walsh. How many board of directors meetings of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. have you attended In the last several years? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLER, Jr. I think that was Inquired into In New York, and I 
thIqR I stated that for a number of years the directors’ mf'etlng had been held 
In Denver. I think, for the Inst 8 or 10 years; and I have attended no directors’ 
meetings In Denver since I was there, 10 or 11 years ago. The meeting of the 
directors was held at one time In New York, when the tlnances of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. were being reorganized, and a number of directors’ meetings 
were held for a year or two at that time. Since that time the directors’ meet¬ 
ings have been held In Denver. I attended them In New York, but did not 
attend them In Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. And that Is a description of what you have done to 
build up the Industry, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. RocKEFELijtB, Jc. I have had correspondence and been in conference 
with officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. from time to time as opportunity 
has permitted, discussing with them such matters In connection with the com¬ 
pany as I felt It was my duty and responsibility to discuss. 

Chidrman Walsh. Do you believe In tlie right of free speech? 

Mr. Hockefelleb, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of vigorous measures do you consider would 
prohably be applied to stop the vicious toacldngs strewn broadcast through the 
country by cheap college professors and still claaiper writers In muckraking 
magazines, supplemented by a lot of milk-and-water preacliers of little or no 
religion and less common sense, which is refc-rred to l)y Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. I have given no thought to that subject. Mr. Chairman. 
This was rather a picture.sque d('scrli>llon In Mr. Bowers’s letter that I have 
not taken the time to formulate a reply to. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is it a bu.sliu'ss letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You can Judge as well as I. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say about it; is It a business letter, one 
that you received In your capacity as a director and In an’ effort to build up 
the Interests of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. If you will read the whole letter, I can tell. 

Chairman Walsh, It has been testlfletl before this commission that the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. has In the past, and does still, use the most vigorous 
measures to suppress any criticism of the company in the towns which they 
control. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask what you are reading from? 

Chairman Walsh. From a memoranda which I made myself, so that I would 
not forget to ask you that question. 

Mr. Rockefei,ler. Jr. I thought you were rending from a letter. May I 
ask you to reread It? I thought you were reading from a letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. It has been testitled before this commission that 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron (A), has in the past, and still does, use the moat vigor¬ 
ous measures to suppress any criticism of the company In the towns which 
they control. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they undertake through their mine superintendents 
or the proprietors of the saloon in the closed mining camps to directly attack 
the character of the publications that are given to the men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you understand Mr. Bowers meant by the cheap 
college professor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not sure; I have no Idea who he had In mind. 

Chairman Walsh, Did he mean the professors In the small colleges? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not say, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Your attention has been called to explosions In your mines. 
In Colorado, followed by the deaths of the persons working In the mines, from 
time to time, has It not? 
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Mr. BociDtmiES,* Jr. I had known that accidents have occurred In mines. 

Chairman Wamh. What is that? 

Mr. Bockefelme, Jr. I have known that explosions have occurred; I do not 
know that attention was called to It at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. While I am on the subject of the cheap college professor, 
I will leave that and come back to the question of preventable accidents later. 

While on the subject of the cheap college professors is It not a fact that In 
your publicity bulletin entitled “Facts Concerning the Struggle In Colorado 
for Industrial Freedom,” sent out by Ivy Lee, you quote a public letter to the 
Secretary of Labor sent out and signed by a number of persons, including Dean 
Hart, of St. Johns Cathedral In Denver; H. A. Howe, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Denver; and William F. Slocum, president -of the 
Colorado College? 

Mr. Bookekei.lee, Jr. I do not recall that there was any such quotation from 
such a statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Bulletin No. 7. Have you forgotten these bulletins? 

Mr. Rockefelijir, Jr. I have fiwgotten the detail of them, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. “Bulletin No. 7, July 22, 1914: The Bishop of Colorado, 
the president of Colorado College, ami other leaders of Colorado life, have ad¬ 
dressed an open letter to Secretary of I.abor Wilson urging him to use his 
Influence with the labor leaders to have the Colorailo coal strike called off. 

“ The grounds on which these gentlemen made this plea arc— 

“ That .so small was the number of miners belonging to the union that thertt 
never was any general strike. 

“That Ihere have betm so many acts of unprovoked violence for which the 
leaders of the strike have not attempted to disclaim resiionslbillty. 

“ That those In charge of the strike have displayed bad faith. 

“That the leaders of the strike have tn'actlcidly assumed an attitude of re¬ 
bellion toward the State of Colorado, having ojHMily calleil men to arms. 

“ That the strike Is lost, and It being a losing cause it Is not fair to union 
men In other parts of the country that they should be paying out their hard 
earned money to support In ‘ ridiculous Idleness ’ the little camps of the 
union men who are still maintaining the nominal strike.” 

The open letter conchides: “ Let the agitators from other States Ite with¬ 
drawn, as the ndne guards have been sent away, and much greater credit will 
be done to the union than la po.sslble by continued agitation.” 

This Is signed by H. Martin Hart, dean of St. Johns Cathetlral; H. A. Howe, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver; William F. Slocum, 
president of Colorado College; Robert M. Donaldson, acting president West- 
mi n.ster College. 

I will ask you If, after the sending out of that appeal, and after Its publica¬ 
tion In your bulletin, you did not contribute from the funds of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, or the funds of the Ceneral Education Board, $100,000 to the 
Denver University, and $100,000 to the Colorado College, the president of each 
of which signed that appeal thereof? 

Mr. Bockekellek, Jr. I do not know whether such contributions were made or 
not, but I do know this, that if they were made, they had absolutely no connec¬ 
tion with the authorship of that statement referred to In the bulletin. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Sir? 

Mr. Rockekellek, Jr. I say, I do not know whether such contributions were 
made or not made, but I do know that If they were made, they had no connec¬ 
tion whatever, absolutely none, with the statements made by these gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that the president of a college that received 
$100,000 from your hands would feel kindly toward your view of an Industrial 
situation In which you were deeply Involved? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the most severe critics which my father has 
ever had were those from the university to which he contributed the largest 
amount of money, the University of Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand, then, that you do not believe that college 
professors, to whom large .amounts of money—to whose Institutions large 
amounts of the money have been given as contributions—^take a kindly view 
toward your attitude In Industrial matters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think it affects their view as regards our 
attitude. 

Chairman Walsb. What happened to the men in the Chicago College that 
criticised your father, if yon remember? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 
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Chatmim Walsh. What? 

Mr. Kookefelleb, Jr. I do not recall. 

Ohalrmun Wamu. You do not recall? 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. No. It was not a matter of any Interest to us. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they still there? 

Mr. llocKEFEi.iBK, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether they are still there? . 

Mr. llocKEHiLLEE, .Ir. 1 do not know. 

CJialrman Wai.sh. Mr. Commissioner Welnstock asks me to ask you this 
question: Was the donation made to the colleges referred to before or after 
the publication of this appeal that appeared In your bulletin? 

Mr. UiK'KEFKLLMi, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Welnstock, beeau.se I do not know 
that such a donation was made. 

Chairman Walsh. Was I’rof. Charles Zublin one of the men conneete<l with 
the Chicago University that reflected upon your father? 

Mr. UocKEFELLEU, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he not one of the men that reflected on your father, 
and was he not fired out of the college? 

Mr. llocKEFELLKR, Jf. I do not recall either. 

Chidrman W’At.sH. Do you recall the names of the men connected with any 
institution of learning that received large contributions from the Rockefeller 
benefactions that were retalmal In the college? 

Mr. Rockf.fkli.ku, Jr. Will you please read that question? 

The Reporteu (rending) : 

"Do you recall the names of the men connected with any Institution of 
learning that recelvial large contributions from the Rockefeller benefactions 
that were retained In the college?” 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I have not made myself plain. Can you recall the 
names of any profes.sors in any educational Institution that have received 
benefactions from your fntlu'r who attackcsl your father’.s methods and who 
were retained In the colleges with which they were connected? 

Mr. RockeI'Ei.if:b, Jr. I re<idl that you read at considerable length at the 
hearings In New York statements made by President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, expressing views in regard to the Rockefeller Foundation and its 
charter, very divergent from those expre.ssetl by the founder and his a-ssocl- 
ates. How many contributions have been made by my father individually, or 
by any of the funds which he has esiabllshefi, to that iustilutlon, I do not 
know; but I know that several contributions were made directly by my father 
some years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. To Cornell University? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what amounts? 

Mr. RocKEFKt.i.F.B, Jr. That I cati not recall, but I remember in the early days 
when I was In the offlee myself having to do with a contribution made to 
Cornell for the erection, I think, of a building of mechanical engineering, or 
.something of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your father did contribute to your own knowl¬ 
edge to Cornell University? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was instrumental In arranging the gift. 

Chairman Walsh. While we are on that subject, I will ask you this question: 
Do you know there was distributed to the members of the classes In Cornell 
University copies of a pamphlet containing an uddre.ss entltle<i “Heal Issue of 
the War In Colorado; A Sermon to Young Men,” by Rev, Newell Dwight Hlllls? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. No. I do not; I don’t know that. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read a letter to you, Mr. Rockefeller, written by the 
dean of the law school of the Colorado University, Mr. James H. Brewster, ad¬ 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hlllls, as follows: 

Bohumer, Colo., 

S38 f'ourteenth Street, January SS, 1915. 

Rev. Dr. Newell Dwioht Hillis, 

25 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My Dear Rnt: There were distributed within a fortnight to the members of 
a class In engineering economics at Cornell University copies of a pamphlet 
containing an address entitled " The Real Issue of the War In Colorado; A 
mon to Young Men.” My son, a member of that class, has sent me one of these 
pamphlets. 
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. An introductor; note states that the sermon Is by you. “ one of the most pro¬ 
found thinkers and teachers In America.” and that you have “evidently civen 
the conditions In Colorado a great deal of study after careful Investigation.” A 
note at the end of the pamphlet announces that “ there Is no subject of vital 
importance to the patriotic American citizen on which tliere has been forc-e<l 
•such an amount of misinformatiun us on the sub,1ect of which this address 
treats,” and that it Is “ therefore desired to give this pamphlet the widest cir¬ 
culation possible. esiKicially among those who think for themselves and In any 
sense have a share In the molding of public oj)lnlon.” 

As the father of one of the young men to whom this “sermon” Is thus e.spe- 
ciully uil(lr*'ss(sl 1 am InipelhMl to ask you a few (laestlons, exitectlng that you 
will, In the Interests of trtitli and justice, answer tiiem. 

In connection with these questions 1 shall dirwl your attention to manifest 
errors in slatements of facts In your sminon, supin-esslons of trutli, and to 
unwarranted conclusions. 

I pass by such untrue statements as that there are “1G mines with 14,(XX) 
workmen.” and that “silly people” “start a ftineral tiroct-ssion in front of the 
house of a man who owns oid.v a fraction of the property and 1 of 10 ndnes,” 
and tlml the legislature passed a law ordei ing “pa.ymcnt for the removal of 
deatl stone,” with the remark that these assertions but .serve to demonstrate 
your Ignorance of some of the most r(‘adll,\ ascertainable facts concerning the 
situation which It Is claimed you have iinestlgatcd. 

You do not even set forth tlu' ilcmamis of tlic men corrccily, hut yott do say 
that to their demands “ the operators answered that they were i>erfectly willing 
to recognize the union anil treat with the memhera of the union collectively 
through their otilcers.” Upon what “ Investigation " do you base this assertion? 
It is not only absolutely untrue, but Ihe contrary fact has been made a matter 
of proud boast by the oiicrators and all their defenders e.vcept yourself. 

You say “the leailer of lla' strikers was a (Ircek ” ; ami, again, “A young 
tlreek, knowing little about (lie Kepuhlic and Imvliig no stake in the country, 
and under the lulluence of the war in the llalkans, organizes his followers, fo¬ 
ments hate, and preclpllates a war that costs the State ifri.OOO a day and 
$1,0(KI,000 In seyen months, while tlie miners pay .$12,000 a year in ta.ves”; and 
then you say, “.\las, for men who follow a leader wiio poinis tlicm not to God's 
idllar of cloud hy day and of tire l>y niglit, lint wares a tlrehrand before them 
with whicli to burn up all slii)>s, all factories, all legislative halls, and the (Con¬ 
stitution of the fathers.” 

Can you name tins “young Greek,” tliis terrilde leader? There l.s no sucli 
man, nor w as tlicre e\cr such. ,\ro you mil aware that, .so far as the “ Itepuh- 
llc” and the “ Constitulion " are conceraed, it has been Incontrovertlbly shown 
that constitutional gorcrament was hrst ilestroycd hy the coal-mlning I'om- 
patdes In certain counth's of Odorado? A merely cursory examination of the 
testimony given last February before the congressional lurcstlgatlng commltti'e, 
as well as that given before the United States Commission on Industrial Itela- 
tloas, would have made this clear to .you. Or (lie admission of the governor of 
the State to the llev. Sir. Atkinson, secretary of the “social-service commission 
of the Congregational (Miurch,” ought to liave convinced you of this. That 
admission was as folloyvs: 

■“But, Governor,’ I reimmstrated, ‘ 1 liope tliat you yvill not think I am criti¬ 
cizing; but have you no constituthaial layv and goyermiient In Colorado?' 
‘Not a bit In those counties where the coal mimis are located,’ he replied. 
‘This Is a pretty serious statement; let me gel It straiglit,’ I said. ‘ Uo you 
mean to say that In large sections of your State there Is no constitutional lib¬ 
erty?’ ‘Absolutely none,’ he replied.” (Harper's lYeekly, May 23, 1914, p. 11.) 

As you “cull the roll of the cansyis and conditions that laiye made possllile 
this terrible conflict” you liegln by noting that “nine-tenths of these miners 
can not read our neyv.spaiters nor speak our language nor umlerstand our Insti¬ 
tutions,” and then you state that these Ignorant foreign nilners “ transferred 
their bitterness and hatrtsl of rulers to the American Government.” In vleyv 
of the absolute fact that the prlneiiiles underlying American Government had 
been Ignoretl by the mining companies In many of the mining toyvns, so far as 
the miners’ rights yvere concerned, yvhat have you to say? 

Did you learn In your “ Investigations ” that miners and their friends yvere 
arrested and detained In prison by representatives of the State without charges 
made against them In accordance yvlth the fundamental layv of our “ Institu¬ 
tions”? Did you learn that yvhen they sought the protection of the great yvrit 
of habeas corpus the reply made In open court to their request that they might 

aSSlO”—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 9-42 
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know why they wei-e tlius arrested and imprisoned—the reply mode by the 
representatives of the “ government "—was that “ It Is a matter of supremo 
indifference (to these representatives) whether men arrested and held are 
guilty or innocent of crime”? l>o you know of any European tyranny worse 
than this? 

You siieak of wicked, grafting luimr leaders whom yon have known and 
others of whom you have heard, and then you say, “ Not otherwise has It been 
in (k>lorndo.” And you describe the Colorado strike leaders as follows: “ Some 
of them are ignorant, some of wiiom are misguided, some of whom are vicious, 
and some of whom are traitors to their followers and to their country.” 

In your “ investigations ” did you not also find some who were not pos¬ 
sessed of the cliaructeristic-s you set forth? If so, wliy did you not mention 
that fact. Instead of leaving the Impression with the young men to whom your 
sermon is uildressed that all were “ ignorant,” “ mlsguld^ " “ vicious,” "trai¬ 
tors ”? Kveryone else who has investlgaitHl the matter has found many leaders 
of a different tyiie from those you describe. 

The only labor union you mention by name is the Western Federation of 
Miners, and one who sliould rely uixm your sermon for Ids facts would almost 
necessarily infer tliat this renent strike In Colorado was managed by this 
union, which you refer to solely ft)r the puipose of telling how some of its 
members “st>wed murder ami dealli at Cripple Creek in the ohl days.” Why 
do you not mention tlie atrocious lawlessness of those days on the part of the 
employers and their IdrellngsV It was all made a matter of olllcial public rec¬ 
ord 10 years ago. The guardians of law and order and the “ resiXKitable ireo- 
ple ” then set a tine e.vample for tlie workingmen to follow! 

And then, because the International otUcc of the United Mine Workers of 
America Is lu Iiuliuuaimlls, you refer to the fact that “from Indianapolis went 
forth the men and the dynauiile that blew up 100 great bridges In this coun¬ 
try, with many buildings like the Ia)S Angeles Times building ”; and then you 
say that 10 of “ these latsir leaders in ladiaiiaiKdls started to the penitentiary, 
wearing fetters,” lulding that some are out on ball, and that “ polltlelans must 
be very gentle with criminals in the spring, when Uie.S(! criminals are going to 
vote In the autumn." Then immediately you u.ssert, " For eiglit years tliese 
strikers in Coloratlo luive breatlieil tills atmospliere of violence and erlme.” Is 
tills the metliod of rensoiiliig you, a “ profound thinker and teacher,” would 
direct young men to follow? Would you have them conclutl© by sucli a proce-su 
of thought that bwause a Itaptlst minister murders a young woman whom tie 
has ruined all Baptist ministers are of the .same eliaraeter, or-that because some 
linnkers liave gone from a certain city to the iieulteiitiary all men of a similar 
occupation In that city are at heart felons? 

As you truly say, " it begims to look as if many of our people had lost the 
power to do any fundamonlul thinking.” 

In calling " Uic roll of cau-ses and conditions that have made possible this 
terrible conflict" why did you not do some “ finidumental thinking ” on the 
real underlying causes that leil to this eonfllet, such as (to name but a few) 
the admttteel disregard of State laws by tlie operators, the short weights, the 
employment of Imported mine guards as peaiv otlieers and as members of the 
State militia, the eiieoiiragement of saloons by the iiiliilng companies lu their 
closed feudallstlc towns? 

Of all the papers that have l)i“en piihlished on the “ subject of ndileh tills 
address treats,” tliere liardly can he found anotlier tliat contains “ such an 
amount of misinformation ” as you have crowded into this sermon. I have not 
enumerated nearly all your untrue statements. 

You say. In conclusion, that “ The Increase of brotherly love and the develop¬ 
ment of social sympathy may change the atmosphere of arctic hate to good will.” 

Was this sermon compo.sed In the spirit of brotherly love? Have you devel¬ 
oped social sympathy? 

You say that the press, the pulpit, and the selioolbouse “ must unite to teach 
our people the two or three fundamental simplicities about the way to produce 
wealth." Some, Indeed, of those you suggest as teachers have learnt these 
simplicities. It was shown at the Denver hearings before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations that one of the most widely known editors 
In this country had sold hlm.self to one of the coal-operatlng companies; It 
appears, further, that two well-known educational Institutions, some of whose 
officials last summer joined In a public false statement concerning the strike, 
have Just received each $100,000 from the “General (Rockefeller) Education 
Board." 
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These Instances illustrate how the press and the school qualWy themselves to 
teach “ fundamental sanpllcitles about the way to produce wealth." Now. how 
about the pulpit? Two important questions remain: Do you propose to prepare, 
now that you have had an opportunity to think the matter over, anotlier sermon 
in which you will correct the errors of this one? And will you see that this 
later sermon is dlstrlbutetl to the young men to whom have been dlstrlbute<I 
copies of your former sermon? 

I expect a prompt answer to these questions. 

In addition to the sources of information to wliich I liave liereinbefore re¬ 
ferred, I would direct your attention to the flies of tlie Survey for the past 
year, to the Rev. Mr. Atkinson's papers in 'J'lie (.'ongiegatlonalist, and in 
Harper’s Weekly, and to his recent ofllcial report. 

Very truly, yours, 

J.V51BS H. liBEWSTEB. 


Chairman Wabsh. Now, the article to wliicli ho referriHl was slgmsl by the 
Rev. Dwight Hulls, was it not, entitled ‘‘A straight sermon to young men,” a 
remarkable statement showing the real l.ssue of the war in Colorado. You were 
familiar with that statement, were you not? 

Mr. UOCKEFEU.EK, .Tr. With what statement? 

Chairman Walsh. 'I’he statement of Rev. Dwight Hillis tliat was smit out 
and referred to by Dr. .lames H. Brewster, the dean of tlio law department of 
the University of Colorado, in that letter? 

Mr. RocKEreLij®, .Ir. I never heard of tlte distribution of that sermon. 

Chairman Wai..sh. I a.sk you if you had not heard of the sermon. 

Mr. Rockei-ellek, Jr. If that Is the sermon that Dr. Hillis preached in the 
early days of the strike, I have seen it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Do you say that you did not know anything 
about the distribution of the sermon in the universities of this country and in 
other countries? 

Mr. ItociCEFELLEit, Jr. I never heard of it nnlll you .lust nientIone<l It. 

Chairman WAi.sir. I will ask yon to look at the iMimithlet which I now liand 
you, A Straight Sermon to Young Men. A Remarkahle Statement Showing the 
Real Issue of the War in Colorado, and ask you if you have i-ver seen a similar 
pamphlet to tliat to tills day? 

Mr. R 0 CKEFELI.EB, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want to ask you some <ines|ioiis in regard to tills. 
This begins with the foreword of this kind: 

“Note. —^The following address by Rev. Dr. Newell Dwiglit Hillis is one that 
should be carefully remi, and rend liy every good citizen in tlie United States. 
Dr. Hillis Is recognized as one of the greatest pulpit orators in America. He 
now occupies the pulpit made famous by Henry Ward Becclier and, later, from 
which Dr. Uyman Abbott gained international fame. Dr. Hillis is regarded as 
one of the most profound tliinkers and teachers in America. Coming from a 
man of that caliber, and one who Ims evidently given tlie conditions in Colorado 
a great deal of study, after careful Invesllgatlon, the marked contrast betwemi 
this sermon and the unreliable, sensational, hysterical matter which has been 
and is being printed in the Eastern press is refreshing.” 

And on tiio last page of that paiiiplilet I liinl this quotation; 

“There is no .subject of vital Importance to tlie patriollc American citizen 
on which there has been forced sucli an amount of mlslnformatlun ns on the 
subject on which this address treats. It is tlierefore desired to give this 
pamphlet the widest circulation possible, esia-cially among those who think 
for themselves, and in any sense have a sliare in the molding of public opinion. 
Additional copies of this address can be obtained gratis by sending requests 
to 22S0 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.” 

Now, do you know who is sending them out gratis from 2230 Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard before of its being distributed. 

Chairman W’alsh. Whose ofBee is 2280 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. RocKEFELrjSB, Jr. I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I am going to rend you a particular paragraph, and 
I am not going to call your attention to the other statements to which atten¬ 
tion—I will ask you if It is not a fact that that sermon of the Rev. Newton 
Dwight Hillis went to the same mailing list that was made up for the bulletins 
that Mr. Ivy Lee sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ir. If it did, I do not know It. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you an extract from It: 
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“ The strikers insisted,” this Is the sermon Itself. “ That only union men be 
hired and that oil nonunion men be refused a chance to work. As a matter of 
fact, In some of the mines less than one-third of the men were union men. 
The ojierators answensi that they were la-rfmly willing to rc<s)gnlze the union 
and treat with the menihers of the union collectively through their officers." 

Now, that was not the truth, was IT' 

Mr. IUk kskki.i.kr, ,Jr. I nev(>r before heard it was the trulh. 

Chalrnian W.msii. It Is not the truth. Is II? 

Mr. ItocKKKKi.i.Kk. .Ir. That the operators said they were iierfectly willing to 
recognize the union? 

t'halriaan Wm.su. And treat with the nieiiihers of the unions collectively 
through their ollicers? 

.Mr. llocKKKKi.i.KK, .Ir. I never heard of it being the case. 

Chalrnmn IVai.sii. As a matter of fact, that was the oia< thing they declared 
they would not do? 

.Mr. ItocKKtKi.i.KR, .Tr. So I have always understiaal. 

Chalriaan W.\i..sh. And If the person that tnaile that statement, and that was 
what Mr. Howers said, that he would let his lames bleach In the mountains of 
Colorailo before he would recogtilzi' the union? 

Mr, Uia'KKFKLi.KK, .Ir, No; I don't riaall that. 

Chalrtaan WAUstt. You don’t draw that- 

.Mr. UiHKKFEi.i.KH, .Ir. Mr. llowers’s statement was the principle that he 
enunciated, and I said we shaal hack of, was that these men should be allowed 
to work, wladher they were members of the union or not. 

(lhairman Wai.sh. I will ask you, then, if it Is not a fact that one ]a)lnt that 
the company said, through its olTl<‘ers. Imcked uit hy you, tliat it would never 
yield, was the recognition of the union? That is csa'reet. Is it not? 

Mr, ItocKt!i-Ei.t.EB, .Tr. I wish you would kindly repeat that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That Is the one point that the company would never yield, 
was the recognition of the union? 

Mr. KocKKFKt.t.En, Jr. That ks the statement thtit Jlr. Bowers made. 

Chalrtnan \Vai.sii. And that is the statement that you hacked him up in? 

Mr. HockEfei.i.hk, Jr. I hacked- 

Chairman Wai,.sh (Interrupting). You said you would stand hy him until 
tile end? 

Mr. Kockeffu.ler, Jr. The pednt was. ns state<l in various of Jlr. Bowers’s 
letters, the recognition of tlie union, as demanded, meant that only men in the 
union e(m’d work, and when it came to the auestlon of turning out front the 
lalni-s tiam who were not members of tlie union, unless they were willing to .loin, 
on that prim tple I said I waatld stand liy him. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did yim not say that yon w<mhl stand hy him to the end 
in reftislng to have a conference with the menfners of the unhm? 

Jlr. Uo( KF.FF.i.r.KR, Jr. I don’t recall wi'.ether the statenumt applied particu¬ 
larly to that or not. 

Chairnatn AV.m.sh. Did he not wiile to yott and tell yon that if they allowed 
a conference with the leaih'rs of the union, that those- leaders would sneak 
away, and then not have a strike, and claim that to be rtH-ognltlon of the 
uidmi? .\ml did yoti not say you wouhl hack him to the end In the fiosllhm he 
had taken? 

Mr. U(M KEFKt.T.ER. Ji’. I Said I would laick the- ollicers of the comimny Iti the 
general position that they had taken. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami the position that they had tidien was that they would 
mit recognize the uidon? 

Mr. Hockki'Ki.t.f.r, Jr. That was one of the positions, the jKisltlon that they 
liad taken, h\tt that tla-y wonhl not take such a stei) ns would make it ne<-essary 
for them to discharge ihese men unless they Jolneil the union. 

Cltalrman Walsh, I>id you say—where Is that stated? 

Mr. IUk'kf.fkller, Jr. I don’t know where It Is stated, but that la the position 
that I have always stmid for and what the officers stood for. 

Chairman IV.\i,8h. Where do you get that statement that that Is what the 
officers always stood for? 

Mr. RocKtsFKiitsa. Jr. It was in some letter of Mr. Bowers. In which he stated 
that 00 per cent of the men employed hy the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were not 
inenibers of the ttidon, and that recognlthai of the union would Involve the dis¬ 
charge of those men. I took the position that In justice to the men working 
for the company they ought to be alloweil to work whether union men worked 
or not; that they were not to be Ulschargetl because union men worked. 
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Chairman 'Wawh. I>1<1 the operators ever sny to the miners that they were 
perfectly willing to recognize their union anil treat with meiiihera of the union 
collectively through the officers? 

Mr. RocKEFEnUB, Jr. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Waish. On the contrary, they assumeil exactly the opposite posi¬ 
tion, that they would not recognize the union; now, that l-s true, Is It not? 

Mr. Rockef-elleb, Jr. Yes; I think that Is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then. Dr. Newell Dwight Hlllis, in his sttrmon that 
I have raferretl to, states that the operators answeri'il that they were jierfectly 
willing to recognize the union and treat with memliers of the union collectively 
through their officers, but they must also recognize the rights of the nonunion 
men who objecteil to the methods of the labor union, and claimed the right ns 
American citizens to sell their labor at .such price ns they considered fair, and 
thus maintain their Individual Illierty. The strikers said, “ You must unonize 
this mine.” The operators answereil, “ We will ris:ogulzc your union and give 
work to all Its members, but we will also give work to men who do not want to 
join a union.” 

Did the opi'rators ever sny that to the union, that we will recognize the union 
and give work to all its memhers? 

Mr. ItocKEFiii.i.KR, Jr. I don't know what the lUKjrators said, but ns far ns the 
officers of our company were coneerned they had no antagonism to union men. 
They desired that men who were not union men would have the same right to 
work, though. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they say that they would recognize the union, as this 
man states in his sermon? 

Mr. R0CKEFEI.LF.R, Jr. I never have heard them say that. 

Chairman Walsh. You know, on the contrary, they have said they niwer 
would recognize the union? 

Mr. UocKEFELi.EK, .fr. This statement Is a quallfleil statement. This state¬ 
ment says that the oiierators would recogidze the union In as far as the imni 
working for the union wer<> working for thetn, but at the same time they would 
also recognize the right of the other men to work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let us see If it is iiualihisl. The operators answered that 
they wei-e iierfwtiy willing to lecognize the union and treat with the members 
of the union collectively through their officers. Will you say they never said 
that? 

Mr. Rockkfei.i.ek, Jr. Will >ou r<’ad the balance of the statement? 

Clmirman Walsh. 1 ha\e re.ad it, and 1 am reading this now. The o|)erators 
answertsl that they were i>erfcs'tl.v willing to recognize the tmiun and treat 
with the members of the union collectively througli their officers. 

Did they ever say that? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You read that sermon? 

Mr. Rockeff.lleb, Jr. I don’t know. I told you I saw a sermon from Dr. 
Hlllis In the early part of the strike. Whether this Is the one or not I have no 
means of knowing. 

Chairman Walsh. I will !isk you if on July 17, 1914, followdng out his an¬ 
nounced Ideals, Mr. Ivy Lee did not write you the following letter: 

July 17, 1014. 

Yours of .Tuly 1.7 Inclosing copy of Elbert ITubbard’s article Just at hand. I 
will go over the article and see if we can not make something out of It for a 
bulletin. You will realize that up to the present time It has been the theory 
of the bulletins that they be conflned to statement of fact from sources or people 
of standing In Colorado Itself. We have been seeking to lay a foundation of 
fact on which perhaps later we can follow with such things ns Dr. Hlllls’s ser¬ 
mon, this article of Hubbard’s, and perhaps other publications on the subject. 
It has been my hope, however, to get the baste facts stated In these earlier 
bulletins. I feel that we still have a little distance to go In that direction. 

Bulletin No. 8 la to consist of quotations from Mrs. Helen Orenfell’s state¬ 
ment to President Wilson, regarding the buttle of Ludlow. It seenrs to me 
that a statement from an organization of women was the most effective thing 
we could present on this subjc'ct. The next followdng bulletin will deal with the 
question of the wages actually paid to the miners. Mr. Welborn has sent me 
some Interesting and suggestive figures dealing with the wages paid a large 
number of men fur an entire year. 
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Mr. Murphj- t«-nt i>i»> a cop.v of the article In the Popular Science Monthly, 
which concerna the subject of capital anti lalw. I am going to arrange to have 
It widely distrlbutcil, as you suggest. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ivy L. Lee. 

Now, that was the article from the Popular .Science Monthly extracts from 
which I read you this morning, tvas It not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that Mr. JIurphy .sent him one for wide 
distribution, as you suggest? 

Mr. Rockei'ELLEB, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you did read Dr. Hilli8’.s sermon, did you, when 
Mr. Lee wrote you that he was laying the basic facts from which he would 
afterwards send out Dr. Hlills’s sermons? 

Mr. RooKEtT.Li.ER, Jr. If this is the sermon referred to, I have st-en It, which 
lie preached in the early part of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you had better look at this and see whether or 
not It Is the same sermon. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not tell you, Mr. Chairman; I have never seen 
It In pamphlet form. I am not able to identity the sermon. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, when you will please resume the stand. 

(Whereuiain, at 5 o’clock p. m. of this, Friday, May 21, 101."), an ailjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 o'clock to-morrow. May 22, 1010.) 


Sati sday, May 22, 1013 —10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, tVunmissioncr.s Hariim.in, Welnstock, lamnon, and 
O'Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, if you will please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Contlnned. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to refer to a brief exlraet or two from your tes¬ 
timony, Mr. Rockefeller, given at New Vork, bi-fore the commission. This 
question was asked you: 

“ Did you rend the reports and dispatches of the Associated Press contain¬ 
ing the tc.stlmony of Jefferson Farr, sheriff of Huerfano County, in the con¬ 
gressional investigation and In the Investigation of this commission? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

“Chairman Walsh. You believe that it should be made unlawful for pri¬ 
vate detective agencies to keep up armerl men. enrollerl for the purpose of 
transporting them from State to State to be used where labor disputes are in 
progress? 

“Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a question I have no knowledge about. 

“ Chairman Walsh. What Is your information about it as a citizen? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe that whatever measures may be necessary 
in order to protect life and proimrty in emergency situations must lie adopted. 
If my wife and family were thus threatened, I would take whatever measure 
I could, I would consider afterAvards the propriety of them, but I Avould adopt 
the thing that I felt would be my first duty.” 

Ton meant by that that you would exercise what is known as the necessary 
self-defense of person and property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I meant by that when the forces of the law were not 
adequate to protect me, and the actual life of my wife or family was at stake, 
I would protect myself. 

Chairman Walsh. And necessarily you would have to determine the moment 
that that situation occurred, would you not, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockef'eller, Jr. It would be a Inst resort, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman AValsh. It would be a last resort, but finally you would have to 
determine those facts, first, as to whether the protection which ought to come 
from the constituted authorities was present or not, and next whether or not 
the violence, in the absence of that protection, was so close and impending 
that you would have to act yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course. If an officer of the law were present to per¬ 
form his duty, there would be no question as to the Impropriety of so acting. 
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If an officer of the law could be gotten, or was iiccesMlblc under such circum¬ 
stances, I would not Justify for a moiueut the oitposlng of the forces of the 
law. But, if a burglar, as I think I there atute<l, came into my house and held a 
revolver at my head, and It was a question, the next second, of my life being 
taken or acting In self-tlefense, under those extreme circumstances, where tliere 
was no opportunity to get the protection of tlie law, under those very extreme 
circumstances, life about to be taken, I think a man would be Justified then. 

Chairman Walsh. .Stippose the burglar’s mask fell off, and you recognised 
he was the sheriff of the county, and notwithstanding his otllctal iH>sltlon ho 
was about to commit violence ui>on your person'; 

Mr. RocKKKEtXKn, Jr. The officers of the law .should never he opposisl. If 
the officer of the law is about to shoot me with a revolver at my head, and I 
have either got to die or defend myself. In that extreme and remote circum¬ 
stance, a man has a right under the law to defeml himself, but only In stich 
a case. 

Chairman Walsh. You would fwl that llun-e was nothing left for you to 
save your life, or the lives of those that were entithsl to your protwtion. except 
to kill the man? 

Mr. IIo<;kekei.lI£b, Jr. I don't say to kill the man. 

Chairman Waijih. Or shoot him or use whateter force* was reasoualily neces¬ 
sary to repel his attack? 

Mr.'RoCKEi-Et.i.EB, .Tr, If he was about to shiatt me, and had hla finger on the 
trigger, I would feel Justified In undertaking to i)revent thiit. hut not to kill 
him, unless It came to a death struggle, and it was a question of fight, man 
to man. 

Chairman Walsh. l'nlo.ss you thought you hud to die to defend your own 
life or your family's? 

Mr. UocKErKi.iJ*:K, Jr. It would not la* a question of thought, but whether ho 
was gettng the b(dter of me, and in the tiglit man to man I had to defend 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand thal you would wait. If it was the sheriff 
that was the burglar, that .\ou would wait until he had his linger absolutely 
upon the trigger Irefore you tired? 

Mr. R 0 CKKKEI. 1 .EK, Jr. It Is difficult, except when one Is In a position of that 
sort, to say ju.st how one would act at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. In otlier words, you would have to decide the moment 
tiu* danger was presented and the nuiount of force jam would have to use to 
save your own life? 

Mr. RocKErKi.iJiB, Jr. The danger would have to he so great that I would 
have to feel before taking action tliat when I was brought liefore a court of 
Justice to defend the resistams* of an officer of the law, that the court would 
find me guiltless, and find that circumstanct*s were sucli that I was Justifleil. 
If I did not think that such a situation existerl, I would not Ite justified. 

Chairman Walsh. In other words, you would have to l>e the Judge In the 
final Installers as to wheiher or not you were compelled to use violence to reiK'l 
the attack? Otherwise, you would not act? 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. I would have to be the Judge, hut I would have to have, 
as overbalancing the possibility of death, the isissiblllty of sentence at the 
hands of the law for having opjioserl an officer of the law. 

Chairman W.vlsii. Even if the officer of the law was the burglar? 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. You know there have Is-en such cases, you have remi of 
them freiiiiently, where a highwayman was captured and he turned out to bo 
a police officer, and they have been convicted of it? 

Mr. Rockekelleb, Jr. 1 don’t recall any of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t recall any of those cases? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But take a ease of that kind, where a highwayman ai- 
tempts to hold up a cltlisen, and notwithstanding the citizen secs that this 
highwayman, with a revolver at his head—and would say, give me your money 
or I will kill you, and the citizen recognized the highwayman as a police official, 
should be give his money or take death rather than resist him ? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I can not make my position clearer than by repeating 
what I have Just said; the Imminence of death must l>e so great that the indi- 
vldual is willing to take the chances of Justifying his act liefore a court of 
Justice—his act of opposition to the law before a court of Justice—else he Is 
not Justified In resorting to violence. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. So you think that If an attack was made upon you by a 
highwayman, ami you discovereil that that highwayman was a detective that 
you had s(-eti, that you should attempt to Impartially at that moment determine 
what the result of the case would be In court thereafter? 

Mr. UocKKt'Ei.i.EK, Jr. I have stated my views on the subject. 

Chulrinan \V,ti.sH. \ery g()od; I will state another case. Take a case of this 
sort: You have a home, I believe, at Seal Harbor? 

■Mr. ltocKEKEi.i.EB, Jr. I have. 

Cliairnian AVai.su. And we will suppose that while y ou vere In your home, 
conscious in your own mind that you have connnlttisl no offense against the law, 
that the shei llT came to your <l<s>r; that he was accompanied by three other 
men—small, dark, strange men—that you Jmd never seen before In your life; 
that the sheriff was elected, ami after he was elected you heard from sources 
that carrhsl conviction to > our mind that that sherllT was an anarchist; that Is, 
that he bad no respect himself for the courts oi’ for law; that he had no respect 
tor the property rights or the liberty of the lndivi<luals In his county; that 
you knew that; that be came to your door nith llase tbiee otlier men In the 
dead of the night and anaiseil jaui without giving you an opportunity to prop¬ 
erly clothe yiairself, and said, "('ome and go with me”; tliat you recognlz^ 
him as the sheriff, but you had In mind that be was an anarchist, and yon 
knew It. Yon a.sk(Hl him If he had a warrant, ami he said he had no warrant; 
and you nskisl him then wiiat he jiroposcd to do with you, ;ind he told voti that 
he hud a bout at the landing that he was going to put you In with the assist¬ 
ance of these other three imm, tmd then he was going to transport you to a 
place whue there was an omiity box car; that the.v were going to put you In 
that box car and take you to llirard, Kans., and there going to throw you out 
of the box cur; and you .'iskml him for a warrant, ana he said he had no w’ar- 
rant, and you apite.'ded to the olliCi' imai witli him and then you discovered for 
the first lime that they ellher <lid imt speak English or sjioke It so Imperfectly 
tliat you could not under.'tand if; tiiat they were speaking in a .strange lan¬ 
guage, a .sort of a corruption of the Spanish language, and that you could not 
understand It. Knowing the character of these men, would you leave that 
bouse without resistance and stand being put Into that box cur and shippeil 
to (llrard. Kans., or AA'alsenhurg, Cido,, or some other jioiat in the West? 

.Mr. Itm'KKFKi.i,EB, Jr. I stated the principle that I think should govern a man 
in any siK'h Instance. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat was that? 

Mr. ItocKKi Ki.LKK, Jr, The statement that I made a moment ago. 

(thalriiian Wai.sh. Y'oii think under tho.se circumstames la slaaild resist to 
the best of his ability? 

Mr. ItocKEKEi.i.EH, Jr. That is, if the men's life was tlie next second to be 
taken-- 

Cliairman AA'aish (Interrupting). I am leaving out the life. I am .stating that 
these four men were just going to up and do that with you—put you In a box 
car and take .voii to (llrard, Kans., or Walseiilmrg, Colo., and dump you out of 
the box car. 

Mr. llocKEKEi.LEK, ,Tr. I stated the principli' upon wlilch I think alone a man 
would be Justlflixl, under the extreme clrcumstance.s which I have mentioned, in 
ojuaislng an officer of the law, only when death is iniiniiient, and only when he 
should feel that before a court of justice, were he subscKiuently brought to de¬ 
fend bis action, he could be defended and would be acquitted. I am not pre- 
luirtsl hi'.vond tliat statement, which covers fully the circumstances, to express 
mi opinion in such cases. 

Chairman Walsh. I am stating this case to you hyiiothetloaUy, because I am 
going to rend a concrete instance In the corresiamdence between Mr. Bowers 
and yourself, and I now ask you under those circumstances would you be will¬ 
ing to go without resistance with thesi* four men, one of whom you know to be 
an anarchist, and the other three of whom did not understand your language, 
arid without a warrant, even though one was the sherllT? 

Mr. UocKEFEi.LEii, Jr. I have made a statement which I think covers the sltu- 
allon, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman AValsh. Is It not a fact, Mr. Kockefellcr. that you would have your 
associates or your family or your servants arouse the neighborhood and bring 
them up to defend you against these four men who took .voii away from your 
home In the dead of night? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLKK, Jr. I liuve made ii statement which I think covers this 
sitiiailua. 
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Chairman Wai-SH. WouUl yon not arouse yom- nelj;hl>m-s iiinl resist Ilii'Se iiieii. 
this anarchist ami these three strange foreigners? 

Mr. RocKEntiiJEB, Jr. I have not anything to add to the statement I have 
made. ,, „ 

Chairman W.ti.sH. You would not say whether you would or would not? Do 
you wish to leave the Implication you would tamely go with them without 
arousing your neighbors and allow them to take you to Walsenburg, Coh»., or to 
Girard. Kans.. If one of them happenetl to be a sberilT, altbougU you knew he 
was an anarchist and a criminal? 

Mr. I<otKEFKi.i.EK, Jr. I have not anything further to add. Mr. (Jlialrman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did your father secure tld.s iiileri»st In the Colorado 
I-'nel & Iron Co.? What was the date? 

Mr. llocKEFEi.i.EK, Jr. I do not recall the date. I should say .some I'J or 13 
or possibly 14 years ago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was It not In 1902. the early part of liK»2? 

Mr. IlocKEi-Ki.i.EK, Jr. I do not recall. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you, In the conduct of this and other industrle.s, read 
the Government reports relative to labor, the condition of labor and the occur¬ 
rences In labor Helds? 

Mr. Ko< KEtEi.i.ER, Jr. I have not happened to do so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you not rend the GoxernnienI re|)orls resisting the 
labor conditions and pro)vertles in which you are Interested? 

Mr. ltocKEFEi.i.EK. Jr. 1 have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you ever do It? 

Mr. ltoi KKVEi.i.Ea. Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I say, don’t you ever do it? 

Mr. ltoeKEi Ei.i.En, Jr. I have not done It. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Vou have never done it? |No ainlible response.l Were 
jou a director of the Colorado Kuel & Iron Co. uhile that strike was going on? 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.Eit, Jr. The rwont strike? 

Chairman Wai.sh. No; 1903 and 1904. 

Mr. Uo( KEiEi.i.Eii, Jr. No; I can not recollect; 1 presume I wa.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you become a diredor as soon as your father bought 
his Interest In the company? 

•Mr. ItocKKi-Ki i.EB. Jr. That I do not recall. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will reail yon some evtraels In regard to the labor dis- 
tiirliances in your own company from the I.alior Connnisshaier's reisai of lODo; 

■ The first deportation by the militia at Trinidad occurred on the night of 
Maich 26, when ,rosef I’aganni and .Sdolfe Hartolli, William .M. Wardjon and 
‘Mother’ Jones were deported. Hl.v militiamen accompanleil them from Trini¬ 
dad to La Junta and warned them uexer to return. I’aganni was the wlltor and 
liartolll was the jmbllsher of II l.avatore Itallano. Wardjon was the national 
organizer of the United Mini" Workers of ,\ineiica, and ‘ Mother ’ Jones was 
employerl by that organization. 

“Gov. Peabody, <ai being interviewed, said that he bad issued no orders call¬ 
ing for deportations; that his orders to .\laj. Hill, both public and inivate, had 
been of a general nature, placing authoiity in his bands to do xvhutever was 
necessary for the maintenance of law and order, and that any deportations 
which might be made would lie cariieil out uiion MaJ. Hill's own responsibility. 

“ By order of Maj. Hill, saloons W(‘re permitted to reo|)eu on. March 31, 
saksm keejM'l'S being enjoined not to sell or give liquor to .siddlers or to Intoxi¬ 
cated persons. 

“On April 2 eight men were deporttsl from the Slate. They had been ar¬ 
rested at the several coal camps during the previous two weeks and had been 
confined In the county jail. They weie jilaced on a Colorado & Southern train, 
conducted by u detail of soldiers to the line between Colormlo uiulTs’ew Mexico 
and warned not to return. All of the men who were ileported were strikers, 
some of them had lieen active In the conduct of the strike, and nearly all 
of them were oflieers In their local unions. Maj. Hill, on being askeil if 
there were any specific charges against them, said, ‘No; but I believe their 
absence la better for the insiple than their presence.’ ’’ 

Further on In this same reisirt, Iwlng the report of the Coinmlssioner of 
Ijibor for 1905, It is said: ^ v 

“On April 9 a military detail deporteil four men from ’Jrinldad to New 
Mexico. One was the secretary of a local miners’ union, another was one of 
the union commissary managers at Aguilar, another a lisul union organizer. 
When arrested by the militia they had been charged with intimidation of 
nonunion miners.” 
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Again, furthfi- on, tlie roiwrt says: 

“ W. M. Wurdjoii, nutlonul orgaulm' of the United Mine Workers of Amer¬ 
ica, was attacked and severely Injared while he was a imsseiiger on a Denver 
& Itio Grande trnin. When the easthound train reached Sargents on the 
evening of Ajiril 20, It stooped 20 minutes for supper, but Mr. Wardjon and 
a lady passenger did not leave the i)nrlor car. TInee armed men entered 
tile car and cursed Wardjon, l)eat him willi revolvers, and kicked him. His 
Injuries conslsled of four scalp wounds, two cuts on tlie fac-e, and numerous 
hnd.ses on tlie body. After inflicting this maltreatment the three men left 
the train. M'ardjou procee<led to Sal Ida, where he entered the hospital of 
the Ihaiver & Itio Grande Itallroad. He was positive In his identitlcatlon of 
two of his assailants as men in tlie employ of Reno’s Detective Agency." 

.\gain, tills reiiort says; 

“On May 10, 80 Italian strikers were nmrclied from Rerwlnd to Trinidad 
liy a troop of cavalry. Tliey Iiad refused to register at Rerwlnd and to have 
their descriptions written for future reference, ticcordlng to an order issued 
by MaJ. Hill a few days prevlotisly. Tlie men coniiilained that the marcli of 
18 miles over tlie mountains on a liot day caused tliein great fatigue and that 
some of tliein ilropissl liy the wtiyside, Imt tliey were cursed and driven on 
by the mounted soldiers. Tliey were given water imt no food either on tlie 
march or at Trinidad. On arrival at military headtinarters tliere tliey were 
photographed in groups and registered according to the Bertlllon system, then 
turned loose. Tliey were fed at tlie commissary of the union. 

“On May 2'2, 10 men wlio liad Iks'ii arresteil on various cliarges during tlie 
previous forliilgld wer<‘ placed on hoard a soullilsiund Colorado & Southern 
train at Trinidad and taken across tlie line into New Mexico in- charge of an 
ollicvr and a siptad of soldiers.” 

That is tile report of tlie Government on certain crimes that were com- 
mltteil by tlie soldiers in tlie strilie in your industry in 1004, and you say you 
never read tlie Government retiort and your attention never ctilled to tlie 
fact, or if it was, yon liad forgotten that siiidi were done in tliat strike? 

Mr. UocKEFKi.ijcii, .Ir. I Imve never read tlie report. I had knowletige, at 
tlie time, generally, of things told tliiit were occurring, as such knowledge 
came to me from tlie oUlcers of tlie company on tlie ground. Wliiit that knowl¬ 
edge was I do not now recall, tlie period being many years since. 

Olialrman W.ii.sii. On September 29, 1919, I lind Mr. Rowers wrote yon as 
follows: 

“Old ‘Mother’ .Tones has btsoi on the ground for two wej'ks, lint Saturday, 
we understand, the governor ordcriHl lier to be tuki-n to the State line and 
ordeixsl not to return.” 

Yon got that letter from .Mr. Rowers, your cliief executiM' ollicer, in Colo¬ 
rado, on Septemher 29, 1913, did you iiof' 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.EK, .Tr. If that is among the letters wlilcli have lii'eii fileil with 
the commission, I did. 

Chairman Wai,bh. Don't yon rmnemlH-r yoursidf tlial you did reivlve such a 
letter from Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. IlocKEKELiJca. .Tr. I don’t recall, Mr. Chalrnian, llie conteiils of the many 
letters I receiveil from the olticials of the company. I <lo not question the 
letter was written If it was in the liatcti of letlers tliat have been supplied 
to the commission. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Is It possible, Mr. Rockefeller, tliat you liave no recollec¬ 
tion of any of the occurrences In Colorado except sucli as are contained in 
letters which have been produceil and tiled wilh tlie commission? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I have .swii statements In the papers and have received 
statements from various iieople in otlier puhlicatlons in regard to conditions In 
Colorado lif addition to tlie tilings wTiicli came to me from the oflleers of the 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. Tou have answertsi questions reiieatedly by sa.vlng, “If 
it Is in the letter, tlieu I reis'lve it," or “ If it is in the letter, why, that may 
be so." Is your knowledge or information witli resiiect to the situation In 
Colorado definitely confliietl to tlie letters that have been produced before the 
commission or have you other and further liifornuitlon from interviews with 
the officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I liave liad interviews with the officers in addition to 
the other sources which I have mentioned. 
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Ohalrman Walsh. I will read you an extract from the letter of Septoml>er 
29, which your officers furnished the commission from L, M. Bowei's to you, 
addressed and sent to you at 26 Broadway, New Ifork City: 

“Old ‘Mother’ .Tones has been on the Kcound for two weeks, hut Halunlay, 
we understand, the governor ordered her to be taken to the State line and 
ordered not to return." 

Now, you got that from Mr. Bowers at the time, did you not? 

Mr. Bockefsileb, Jr. Xes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And a very few days thereafter you wrote to Mr. Bowers, 
the letter wldch I linve already rend. In which you said you backed tlie oUlwrs 
up In all they did out there, did you not? 

Mr. ItocKKFKi.iJER, Jr. Mr. ('halrman. will you be kind enough to rend the 
whole of the letter from Mr. Bowers, from which you quote that statement? 

Chairman Walsh. I can not do that at this time, Mr. Itockefeller, but I will 
say this, that any of these letters that you desire to submit more extenslvts 
extracts from or to read in full may be handed by your staff or user! by you 
after I conclude my examination. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am unable to reidy. Mr. Chairman, definitely to 
questions which are based ui>on statements contnlne<l in letters—fragmentary 
statements. I think you will recognize the justice of that. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is sometimes dllllcult. and at any time you are unable 
to answer because the further context of the letter is not given you may so 
Indicate, and It will be accepted, .so fur as I am concerned, us a reason for not 
answering the question. 

Mr. Rockefei.ler. Jr. This Is such an instance, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe it Is ycair request that 1 read Ibis. I happen 
to have It here, and I will read that letter through tor you: 


“ I have your letter of September 2!) with reference to the coat strike In 
sonlhern Colorado. We know how earnestly desirous you have always been 
to have the men In your ein|iloy work under the best ix)ssibte conditloiLS and 
rer'elve every consideration and advantage. We also know that .vou and Mr. 
Welborn have spnre<l no pains to provide for llie well-being and look out for 
the interests of the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Your letter 
simply tsinllrms what we knew to he tin* ease. 

“ You gentlemen can not be more earnest In your desire for the best Interests 
of the employees of your company than we are. We fisi that what .vou have 
done is right and fair and that the position which you have taken In regard 
to the unionizing of the mines is in the Interest of the employees of the <s>m- 
pnny. Whatever the outcome may he, we will slaial by jou to the end. 

“ Very truly. 


John U. Rockefelleb, Jr.” 


That was written on October 6, 1913. and this quotation I have rend to you 
about “Mother” .Ion(>s Is In a letter of September 29; that Is a letter written 
Just a week before you said whatever the outcome would he you would stand 
by them to the end. The quotation I read you from this letter Is the only 
quotation, ns I recall, that had reference to “ Mother ” .Tones or the deportation 
of any other persoms. I do not care to read that letter In full, but I will read 
an extract: 

“ Old ‘ Mother ’ Jones has been on the ground for two weeks, but Saturday, 
we understand, the governor ordered her to be taken to the State line and 
ordered not to return.” 

Now, your mind is thoroughly familiar with that Item In the letter. Is It not? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you got it at the time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware that the deportation of persons Is a viola¬ 
tion of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
guaranteeing due process of law—you have often read of Us being Invoked— 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. RocKSFELtEB, Jr. I do not recall at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read It to you, then: 

“ Nor shall any State deprive any iierson of life, llljerty, or property without 
due iwoceas of law, nor deny to any jierson within Its Jurisdiction the equal 
protertlon of the law.” 

Now, It is a familiar provision to you. Is it not? 
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Mr. UoTKKiKi.i.Kii, .Ir. I liiive jiiKt Iienrd you rend It. 

Chuirimm W.^lsh. It Is very frertueutly Invokeil for tlie preservation of 
|)ro|)ert.v and life, Is It not? 

.Mr. lt(K'KKrKi.i.ra(, ,Tr. 1 can not say tlmt. 

('Iialrinan IVm.8H. You ran not say that? 

Jlr. ItocKKtEP.i.EH, .Tr. No, sir. 

Cliali'iiiaji IV.M.sii. Were you aware that that action toward that huly was a 
violalloii of that provision of the Coastltutlon of the United States? 

•Mr. Ho(KErKi.i.EB, .Jr. I had no knowlcdae of It. 

Chalrinati Wai.nh. Did you, as an olflclal of (he company, notify any public 
aiitlaaity (hat the rights of this lady were about to he invade<l? 

.Mr. RocKEtKi.i.EB, .Ir. I did not. 

(Jhalrinan \V.vi.sn. Did you, as an olflclal of the company, remonstrate with 
Mr, liowi'rs. who was in clnirae of the situation for your company In (lolorudo, 
for condonlii); or sympathizliif? with what would have been a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Ml'. Uo<'Kt>Ei.i.Ea, .Ir, 1 have no reason to believe that Mr. Bowers condoned 
or sympathized with any violation of the Constitution or any other law. 

Chairman ^^^^l,slI. You had no Idea of condoning or sympathizing with (hat? 

Mr. llocKEtEi.i.ER, .Tr. I have not. 

Chairman W.vi.hii. Do you recall the letter Mr. Bowers wrote you November 
18, 11)13, when things were (jalet, comparatively, there in regard to that 
particular form of crime? 

Mr. llocKEKEi.i.Ett. ,Ir. I do not. 

Chairman IVAi.sit. 1 will retid this, if you do not recall It: 

“Novesibeb 18. 

“It Is true, Mr. Boclodcllcr. 1 have not sent yon much pithllshed matter In 
regard to the strike during the last few days, as we have been having a .season 
of comparative tpiiel In southern Colorado.” 

This Is the one In which he also says: 

“Y'oit will he Interesled to know that we have been able to secure the co¬ 
operation of all the hankers of the city who have had three or four interviews 
with our lIttU' cowboy governor. Another mighty power Inis lieen rounded up 
In behalf of the oiiorators 

Heferring to the newspapers. I will not read that again. Well, Mr. Manly 
calls my attention to the fact (hat the particular thing 1 want to I'all your 
attention to follows Imimsllately after “the little cowboy governor”: 

“ You will be lnterest<‘d to know that ue have been able to semire the co¬ 
operation of all of the hankers of the cl(\ who have had three or four inter¬ 
views with our little cowboy governor, agreeing to back the State and lend it 
all the funds ms'cssary to maintain Ihe militia and alTord amjile protection so 
that our miners could return to work or give protection to men who are 
anxious to come up here friaii Texas. .New Mexico, and Kansas, together with 
some States farther east. Besides (he hankers, the chamber of commerce, the 
real e-state exchange, together with a great many of the best hmsiness men, have 
been urging the governor to take steps to drhe these vicious agitators out of 
the State." 

Now, Mr. Bowers wrote and told you that he had roundeil up the bankers 
and the big business men. and that they were urging the governor of the State 
of Colorado to violate (he Constitution of the United States and drive people 
that they detmitHl to he agitators out of the State during a season of compara¬ 
tive ipilet—.so quiet that Mr. Bowers Uhl not think It necessary to send you any 
newspaiier clipping of the struggle. 

Mr. liocKKFE],i,ER, .Jr. Is there a question based on that? 

Chairman Wai-sh. Y'es. The qm'stlon based upon that is, Whether or not 
you condone the act of your executive agent In urging the governor of the 
State and in rounding up, as he sahl, the hankers of Denver to urge the governor 
of the State to drive these people out of the State? 

Mr. UocKEj'KLi.ER, .Ir. I think it was the duty of that company or of any 
company to take whatever legitimate means they might see Bt to .see that the 
law was enforced and that proisvr protection to the people and to the Interests 
of the State was given. 

Chairman WAr.sit. Well, now, Mr. Bowers told ,vou In that same letter that 
It was a season of comparative quiet; that there was nothing interesting enough 
to .send you the eli))pings, and he said nothing liere about upholding the law in 
this sentence; hut he said they had rounded up these men, that they had had 
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Interviews with the little oowboy governor, niul tliej- had nrgetl him to take 
Steps to drive these vicious agitators out of the State. UUhi't yon believe that 
the upholding of the law would be to bring any person to answer In court for 
any violation of law—any agitator; bnt that under no clremnstances could tho 
law Itself be violated—that Is, that the i)eople be driven from the State? 

Hr. ItocKEFEU-EB, .Ir. 1 presumeil the governor would take such steps as he 
thought were within his rights as governor. 

Chairman Walsh. But this Is the supreme law of the laml, the Constitution, 
that no man shall be deprived of his liberty without due process of law, and 
that every iter.son shall be entitled to the eiiual protection of the laws. Now, 
when you got that letter from Mr. Bowers, stating that he had rounded up 
these powerful lntere.sts, and they were urging the governor to take steps to 
drive these vlelous agitators out of the State, did not you know that was a 
violation of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
guaranteeing due process of law- 

Mr, UotKEtELLER, Jr, As I have already- 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). And that those people were entitled to the 
equal protection of the law and that the State or the governor were not them¬ 
selves itermltted to deprive them of their iiheriy or of their proiierty without 
due process of law? 

Mr. KtKKKtKLl.UR, Jr. I am ttot a lawyer, Mr. Cliairman, aial 1 did ia>l enter 
Into all those questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know now that it was a violation of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. I£o< KEKKi.LicR, Jf. V'ou have so stated. 

Chairman M alsh. Well, you heard me read the provision. Now, If It turns 
out that Mr. Welhorn aial Mr. Weltzel Joined In that elTort to have the con¬ 
stitutional rights of these people taken away from them, 1 sujipose that you will 
not hesitate to cast your vote, at least, to remove tliem from tho ottlces which 
they have thus ahused In your company? 

Mr. ItocKEiEi.i.LR, Jr. Whenever I have reason to douht tin* earnest jturpose 
of the olllcers of the company to do what tliey helie\e is right under the cir¬ 
cumstances w'hicli e.\ist, whlcli they know aliout, and whh'h I do not know 
about—wlienever I have any rea.siai to donlit tlie earnestness of their pur¬ 
pose to do what they hclievc to he right, 1 shall take such action as It seems 
to me Is rigid and ex|H'dieid to undertake, to change their view' or to replace 
them. But 1 do not find calhsl nisni to stale In advance of the full statement 
of tile facts on hoth sides of any case of tliat kind what action I should regard 
as justified by the facts as thi'y nnglit detelop. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you immeihalely take up the question us to whether 
or not that offense against tlie law wiis connnitteil, so timt .\ou may act after 
you liave full Information in regard to the facts? 

Mr. HocKEtKi.i.En, Jr. Jlr. Chairman, tliere have been many commissions and 
committees sitting for several years undertaking to get the facts In connec¬ 
tion with the disturbance In Colorado tlic jiast year or 18 montlis. The tes¬ 
timony, in so far as I have heard any of it or read any of it, is v*‘ry conlllct- 
Ing; and It Is a dlfticult thing- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Mr. Bowers is' here, rerhaps yon might ask Mr. 
Bowers If what he stated In his letter are tlie true facts. 

Mr. IlocKEi'ELLEii, Jf. It is ditticult to know what the facts are. I am taking 
and propose to take, in the discharge of m.v duties as a stockholder and a 
director In this company, such steps as I lieiiete are indlwr for me to take to 
see that what is right and tiroper is done; and I inteml to continue to do that. 
If any Injustice or wrong has been <lone ami Is provetl to have been done, I 
am expecting, of course—no one wouhl he quicker than I to take whatever 
means might Ite proper and I should regard as proper, to rectify a wrong done. 
But I am not prepared to state In advance us to what steps 1 w'ould take in 
any Instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as a director of this corporation and with Mr, 
Bowers, who wrote the letter, sitting right In this room, and Mr. Welboru, who 
Is still president of this company, don’t you think that you could determine, 
say, by 2 o’clock, say, during the noon recess, whether or not what Is stated In 
that letter Is true; and your attorney being here. I Itelleve, Mr. Murphy, 
couldn’t you call Ills attention to that provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, and thus have the facts readily at your hand so that you could begin 
to act promptly if any such crime hud been committed? 
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Mr. UocJca'Ei.Ms, Jr. The comuiieslon has been* in a position to get any In* 
fonnatlon n-hich they may like from any of the oSicers of these companies; 
and I have .stated and I maintain that I will do whatever seenns to me right and 
proper in endeavoring to see that what i.s rlglit is done In the companies where 
I am related. I do not expect, Mr. Clmlrmau, to commit myself to any specific 
act In connection with the carrying out of what I may regard to be my duty. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Vou say commissions have been sitting. You meant that 
IK'rluipa you could get that information through the medium of this commission? 

Mr. Kockkkelleb, Jr. I meant that the commlsslon-s are able to get what in¬ 
formation they want. They have hud the opportunity of getting all the Informa¬ 
tion they %But. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you ready ns a director to see that the law is 
upheld when you get to It and see that any violation of any of the laws or of the 
-eonstltutlon of the United States is punished, or will you condone things done 
In violation of the Constitution by those who, with others, say they have 
rouiuled ui) other Interests so that the Constitution of the United States would 
be vlolatetl? 

,, Mr. Kockefkllek, Jr. I proiwse to do ill any instance whatever I regard to 
be my duty as a citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. Vou believe, of cour.se. In upholding the Constitution of 
tlie United States? 

Mr. llOCKEKELLEK, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon would not think that any agitator, no matter 
how vicious he was, should lie driven out of the State In such fashion as I 
rend to you, in l!Hi,">, that they tiaik ’‘Mother” Jones out, or that 8 miners, 
or It), or ](>, should be driven across the hills, without sntficicnt nourish¬ 
ment, simply because a militia officer thought their presence was not necessary ? 
You would not favor that? 

Mr. Kockekkij.eb, Jr. I am in favor of ab.solute Justice, and nothing else. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you woulil not answer whether yon favor what was 
done In your own Industry, in that partlctilar Instance? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEB, Ji'. 1 btivc Stated that I am not in a position and I do 
not feel ctdied upon to answer in regard to questions in which I have not all 
the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you lielieve that the so-called viciousness of an agi¬ 
tator ever justifies the ofiUvr.s of the law in driving that agitator from the 
community? 

Mr. Kockefeli.eb, Jr. Unlcs.s any citizen is breaking tlie law, they hove the 
same right that other citizens have to live where they may choose. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, supiaise as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., It was found that the men who actually drove out the agitator were In the 
employ and pay of your own company, would you then take action to have the 
officers of your company punished In the courts? 

Mr. Kockkfkllbb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I will repeat that I do not feel called 
upon to state what action 1 might regard as neces.sary, ns proper, in the ful¬ 
fillment of my duty, with reference to any wrongs which might be proved to 
have existed, wlille I ha\e rcsiKUislblllty, and I would take what action I 
thought was right aud proiier under the circumstances. I have stated that, 
and repentetl it, and beyond that I am not prepared to make answer. 

Chairman Wai,8H. What would constitute proof to you? 

Mr. Kockefklles, Jr. I don't think I need to discuss that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you give any idea to the commission us to what 
you would require as proof before you would act, where your own subordinate 
men, elected by your own vote, were violating the law? 

Mr. Bockefeixeb, Jr. I don't feel calletl ui>on to state in what way I would 
act or upon what occasions, but 1 would satisfy my own conscience as to what 
action should be taken. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider your.self a vicious agitator? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. 1 have not so considered myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you think that any person or persons who de¬ 
nounced you ns a vicious agitator were staying with the realm of truth, or 
fair Inference, In your actions in this Colorado controversy? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. I don’t cure to enter Into a personal discussion of that 
kind. 

Chairman Walsh. I will state another hypotlietical question to you; Suppose 
that a company of militia called at your home, and with arms ordered you to 
get out aud walk ahead of them dowu Fifth Avenue uud into another State, 
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and when yon protested agoinst It you u'ere told that yon were a dangerous 
agitator, that the peovde In that neighborhood claimed that tliey had dis¬ 
covered that you bad sent out a pamphlet written by another man, or tiald to 
have a immphlet sent out written by another niun. In which you charged old 
Mr. Jones, an old neighbor, who was the president of the carpentera' local 
union, witli being an Kast Indian thug and robber and murderer, and in the 
same article you hud charged Mr. Smith, the secretary-treasurer of the mu- 
ehlulsts’ union, who hud lived In the neighborhood for many years, and was a 
law-abiding citizen, with being u roMter and murderer and common thug, and 
that tliey discovered that you had sent this out, or paid to have It smit out, 
and that they had aroused the people, and had them to believe from tUat that 
you were a dangerous agitator, and that these men, although clothed jidth pri¬ 
vate authority, were Just undertaking, not to arrest you for that, and urrftigu 
In court, hut to march you ucros.s tlie State Hue into another State, what action*- 
do yon think you would lie entitled to take to protect yourself? 

Mr. ItocKEFELi-EB, Jr. I have statetl that It is my liellef that the oflicera of 
the law should he rcsiiectcd and not resisted, and I have stated the principle. 
In a rare ease only, where life Is Immediatel.v threatened, on which I thlnl%, 
the man would tie justified In resisting. I have stated what Justtfieatlon there 
would have to be—such Jnstlllcatlon ns could In’ established before a court 
of law, where he might lie taken, because he was opposing hlm.<ie1f to the 
ofllcers of the law. and It would have to he such Jnstlftcntlon as could be es¬ 
tablished before that court of law. and that principle Is the iirinolple I am 
prepared to stand on. and it covers all such cases. I am not jirepared to 
make reply to supposititious eas<>s beyond that principle. 

Chairman W.mj^h. In view of the fact that Mr. Itowcrs was endeavoring 
to have the Covernment drive those people out of the State, I am asking the 
question, would yon resist being driven from the State in which your home 
Is located, without due jirocess of law? 

Mr. RocKKFEr.i.ra, Jr. I would not resist the officers of the law. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yon would let them take .vou to the .state line and dump 
you out of the ho.v car. 

Mr. U0CKEFEI.1.EB, Jr. I lune statist the principle on which my action 
would he Imsed. 

Chairman Wapsii. Say you were economically situated so that yon could 
prosecute those peoiilo, I sufii'osi’ you would go liack and proseente them? 

Mr IlocKi-FEt.i.Eii, .Ir. 1 am not prepares! to answer such questions. 

Chairman Walsh. And If not- 

Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.KR, Jr. I am not prepared to answer questions of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, supposing that a body of men, living In the only 
homes they had. in a tent colony, concinded that the forces of the law, sheriff’s 
ofllee, or whatever the law forces were, were not siiftlelent to iiroteet them, 
would they he entitled to raise a force of men and arm them with deadly 
weapons to protect themselves in their homes’; 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEE, Jr. Will you kindly re.ol the first part of that question 
again? 

Chairman Walsh. The first inirt of that question was, there was a large 
body of men; they have their families IHliig In the only homes they have, 
which is a tent colony: they ho<’ome ooiivlncwl that the forces of the law are 
not Rufllclent to protect tlielr homes, their pro|)ert.v, and the lives of the 
people in them, and they themselves raise a lusty of im*n and arm them with 
deadly weapons for the purpose of taking the iilaces of the constituted authori¬ 
ties or supplemeutlng them; would .vou not say that they were thoroughly 
Justified for the purpose of protection, in taking that action? 

- Mr. Hockefelleb, Jr. I think no action would Ite Justlflisl which took the 
place of the constituted authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask If you did not answer .a question propounded 
to you In the New York hearing In this way: 

“Do you believe the Government Is strong enough In this conntry to pro¬ 
tect the proper^ and lives of its citizens or that a stage has been reached 
where that matter must be left to private endeavor?” 

To which you answered: 

“ I certainly believe that the Government Is strong enough to protect the 
lives of Its citizens. Should there arise, as Is constantly shown, instances 
where Uie forces of law are not gathered In sufficient quantity at a siieciflc 
point to meet every emergency that may arise—and I Mionld think that sltua- 
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tiou bas 4levelo{)ei] iu (/oloriido*-tbat there was a time when the State of 
Colorado tvae not able to maintain law and order.” 

And In that case you will recall you armed your own mine guards. Do yon 
not believe that If It appliea to you and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it should 
hIho a)»p)y to anybody who desires to protect hU pro|»erty, his home, and his 
own jHHiple? 

Air. Uo(;KhKKLu.H, Jr. I thiuk the rules of Justlre which apply to one citl- 
r.eii apjay to all cltlssens. 

('halrman Wai.hii. Are you n stcK'kholder in the iViuisjlvaiila Itallroad Co.? 

Mr. UocKEiTKLLEB, Jf. I am. 

Chalr^aftu Walsh. Ami to ^^hat extent do jou reprcseut stock In the Feimsyl- 
vania H(\|lroad? 

Mf. ItocKKFKLLER, Jt. I do not n*present .sttn-k at all. 1 am not a director 
%t the <‘oin]HUiy. 

('halntian Walsh. What amount <*f stoek do ><ni (mu iu the Pennsylvania 
Jtallroad Co.? 

Mr. UcKKicrELiJ^B, Jr. I think 1 have three or four thousand shares of the 
||tock. 

i!h1»1rmaa Wai>sh. Do you know it to l>e a fact that the otlicers of the 
PenuHylvania Railroad Co. ha\e on hand tliousands of deadly weapons and 
many thousuiuls of rounds of ammunition constaritlyV 

Mr. lhH'KKt>xLKR, Jr. 1 do not- 

Chairman Walsh, As a stockholder iu the Pemisjlvania U.iilroad Co., would 
you ^ote to retain iu ollice a dlriH-t(u* who or(h*red the executhe otBcers of the 
vompaiiy to hold thousands of deadly weapons and thous:mds of rounds of 
amuiunltiou In times of j)Oace to supplement tin* authorities when they, in 
their opinion, believed that their prot>crty was not being i»rotected? 

Mr. HtM KKFKi.i.Kit, .Ir. i take no Nolce In llie manauemeni of the lVnns.\lvania 
Uaili'oad. Mr. Clialriimn. I lm\(* simply a small investmont, as I .staUsl. I am 
not prepaiasl t(> dictate 1(» the ollicers of an.\ company In which 1 liave an invest- 
inent of tlio kind or to suggest t(» them what methods they should take for con¬ 
ducting their husinoss. 

(Mmlnuau Wai..sh. Do you aNo own bonds of the Peiinsxhaida Itailroad C(».? 

Mr. HocKKhKi.LKK, .Ir. I do not. 

('halnimii Walsh. An*.\ou a st(M khold(r in the American .\giiculturul Chem- 
Ictil Co.? 

Mr. Hot KKI'KLLKR. .iv. I UIU Hot. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father is? 

Mr. Hm'KKiLLLKiL Jr. lie may be; I am n«»t sure. 

Ohairnuiu Waish. M'he Uo<k(“feller I'ouiidution Is Die ovviaa* of bonds In that 
<‘ompany. Is it not? 

Mr. UtK'KKKi i.KH. Jr. Very is)sslhl> ; I do not ns all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you, as tlie represeiitatlvi* (»f your fatlier's investments, 
know whether ov ia»l lie lias bought sicuks and Ismds of tin* American Agricul¬ 
tural Chemical (ki.? 

Mr. KtH'KKVKi.i.LiL Jr. I do not r(sall. 

t'halrmaii Walsh. I>id }u\\ malci* the fact that the American .Vgrlcultural 
CHieinical ('o. In the Slatt* of N»*\v ,lersc.\. within sonn* !.*» or 20 miles from your 
home, while (his <‘ominI.ssion was In 8t*sslon In New York, brought into Roosevelt, 
N. J., a l»ody of nnmsi men from without tin* State, although the courts Nvere 
oi)en and the sheiilT of (Iu* county and the chief of isUlce of the town were reputa¬ 
ble oHln'rs, the governor, as chief executive of tin* State, was in (‘ointimnd of the 
inllltlai and that a cimMict took place hetwt'on thosi* armed men and the body 
of clllzenH, resulting In the death of some of the cillzens? 

Mr. Um'Kut'Ki.LKB, Jr. I miw some mention of some of those facts In some of 
the new’spaiM'rs at the time. 

Clmtrnmn Walsh, Im you know that that is a fact? 

Mr, U(m'kki-i-:llek, Jr. I otily saw the headllne.s. I never read the details of the 
(HTUvretuvs there. 

Chairumn Walsh. 'Die ix*|H»rt whicli you made to this commission. I believe, 
showed that the Rockefeller Foundation ha<l half a million dollars worth of the 
bomls of the American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr, Kookkfku.ks. Jr. If the reinua sliowwl it It was true, Mr. Chnlrinan. 

Ohalrmau Walsh. I)i> yon now know whether the ivinirt showed that or not? 

Mr. R<x'KFEli.kk. Jr. .\a 1 told you when you asktsl me In NVw York about the 
various liivt^tineids held by the foundation, t!»e uuml)er Is a hundre<l or more, 
and I can not carry tn iny mind the different investments. I do not knoxv of my 
persona! kuowlwlge. I may liuve known; I do not recall at the moment. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you <loem It porfwtly proper for the officers of a cor¬ 
poration havluK a large amount of property In tlieir pcwsesslon to buy arms anij 
keep amis for the puriKaa- of protecting that pro|H>rt,v, outshle of the officers of 
the law, or In is-ses where, In emergency, the olHivrs of the law^ure not In a pih-' 
sltlon to act? » . ■ 

Mr. RocKErKiJ.EB, Jr. 1 think the officers of the law shoulil inalntalh law and 
order. < • 

Chulrniun Walsh. l$ut If they do not? 

Mr. H 0 CKKBM. 1 .EB, Jr. What i»irtlcular Instances might arise In which certain 
indirldtials charged with the res|M)usll)lllty might think It was necessary for 
them to take such action as jou have stated 1 could not slate without kiaj^’lng all 
of the facts. » ♦ 

Chairman Walsh. I will sahmit all these facts to yon. (In Sejtlemls'r 1, 

In the county of Hnerfano and in the State of (.'olormlo, anil la'fore any strlKoS 
was calUsl aifectlng any of the ndnes of the Colorado Kiiel & Iron Co. In Huerfano 
County, .lelVerson Karr, sherin’ of Huerfano Couunly, swore in Slid imui and 
commissioned them as deputy sherilTs; that Mr. Karr did not know these men 
jtersoually, and that, so far us he knew, many of them might ha\e been red.^ 
liniah>d murderers and criminals; that the county and State did not pay ^lieser 
men; hut they apistliKed them at the retpiest of SutaTlnlendent Madi.son, of the 
Colorado Knel & Iron Co., who told him that they were to he furnishisl amis and 
|iald by the Colorado Knel & Iron Co, Assuming these facts to be corris-t, would 
.YOU say that such conduct was a menace to the iwace of the county as well as to a 
reiaihlican form of goveruna'iit? 

Mr. UocKKtKi i.i K. Jr. 1 l an not say wbetber that was more of a incnaie than 
not to have taken that action, because 1 was not on the ground. 

Cbairinan Wai.sh. I am going to ask yon now if Hint same question, or iwac- 
tlcully that same (|ia'slion, was not askiil you on Hie stand In New York, and 
If .von did not reply as follows: 

“1 should say that if the officers of the Colorado Kiiel & Iron (^l. thought 
there was danger Imi'endlng to the company and the lives of Its emiiloyws In a 
(Pinote section of the country, where the ordinary forms of prolwtlon were not 
adequate, that It would he their duty to take any steps they might fwl should 
he taken In an emergency case to protect such lives and jiropi'rty, and 1 (*an 
fancy that a situation like tliai arising lelght not make It always possible to do 
the thing most deslrahle, hut one has to do some things In an emergeuc.v. I as- 
stiini this situation was a situation of this kind, and Ihe officers of the company 
felt their first duty was for the protection of livtst and proiierty. and they did 
what sis'iuerl to them wNe. I should not Ih> able to jiass on the propriety of 
their actions In that Instance without knowing all of the circumstances; but I 
would say unhesitatingly that anything that Interferes with a democratic 
form of government Is always to he de|>lore<l and nvoldisl ahsolulelv unless the 
protection of lives ami priqierty arises In such a situation that some Immediate 
action ha.s to he taken." 

Do you stand on that statement treday ? 

yfr. UocKKVEi.i.FK, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. An emergency may arise In which immtsllate action must 
he taken by the officers of a coriatratlon lo protect their proia-rty and Ihe Uvea 
of the people working for them? 

Mr. R 0 CKKFKI. 1 .EB, Jr. That Is what I stateil there. 

Chairman Walsh. You stand on that la-oposliion to-day? 

Mr. Rockkfei.i.kr, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Suppose It he true that there were rrfio prsiple In the I.ud- 
low’ tent colon.v—.’KM) men—with wIm-s and familh’s, numiKTing. altogether, 
more than a thousanil iieople: that acfsirdlng to tlmlr t)(a<t judgment their prop¬ 
erty was In danger: they were In a place r(‘mote from centralized government, 
ns .von might say, they lielieved that the emergency was upon them; that their 
lives were In danger and their property Imperiled, were they not only acting 
within their rights, hut acting ns gisal citizens, when they nrintsl themselves, 
ns you .sa.v, they having a right to do so. to protrs t their property, as you say 
the company had a right to do, to protect their little property, and to protect 
their llvfw? 

Mr. Rockefillkb, Jr. I stated. I think, In the article which yon rend, that the 
company officials on the ground would be the ones to determine that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And these human beings In tents would be the <aiea to 
determine what was neceRsary to protect their lives, would they not? 

Mr. RocKEFEiJxa, Jr. I would not want to determine it for them. 
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(Bialrmon Wai.sh. Would they not Imve tlip game rights as officers of your 
conilginy? « 

Mr. liocKEf Ki,i,rj!, Jr. Any citizen would have the same right Imrore the law. 

* '^linlrman \Vai.sH. Now. If the tlovernment was not strong enough to protect 
youi pronif-i ly in CoIomkIo niid tlic lives of your employees. I want to ask you 
a few 'mor.e (piestlons, because you stated you l>elleve(l In the ballot as a means 
of corrt'ctiiijf IlieeWI. Why did ,vou not shut down your mines and bring an 
ticlloii against any iwace ollicer that was derelict in Ids iluty for inalfpasun<s> 
or ndsfeasance in olllcts and have him put out? 

Mr. Kockefem.hi, .Ir. Sir. C'halrmun, the officers of the oaupany uill have to 
answer#ttiat. I can not. 

(ijialniimi W.M.su. I believe you undcrslaiid th(;.v have, In Colora<lo, uhat is 
kpown as the Initiative, referendum, and recall of public officers? 

* Mr. Hockefei.i.k.b, Jr. I have so heard. 

Chairman W.m.sh. You havi* .so heard? 

Sir. ItocKEKKi.i.KB, Jf. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAi^tn. Now, If the law was not adequate to perndt you to run 
^yonr propcrt.v, to carry on the oiH-ralhais of your coal mines In peace, and the 
gove>nor was not affording ,vou the protection charged by Mr. Bowers In your 
letter, why did you not shut down your mines and immediately have petitions 
circulated In the counties of Colorado to re<’idl the governor and thtsi have an 
election or have an election to pul a governor in who would protect your prop¬ 
erly and the lit os of your eniplo.ve(*s7 

Mr. UocKttaa.i.i.B, Jr. That is a (piostion that the officers of the company would 
have lo answer. Sir. ('hairnain. 

Chairman Waish. Suppose now that an emergency arose, such as you have 
suggestetl here. S’oti say anything that Interferes with the deinm'ratic form of 
government Is always to 1 h> deplonsl and avtdded hbsolutely, unless protection 
to lives ami property is necessary in tut eim'rgoncy situation, tind that In such 
a situation that some Immediate action must be taken, fto you believe that ti 
situation may arise calling for tlie protivtlmi of lives and proiierty immetllnt^ 
without holding an election? * 

Mr. UocKKtni.i.Kn. Jr. 1 have stated tlie Instance of tlie burglar with the 
revolver at my head. 

Chnirnain Wai.nh. If a burelar got iido your house and the life of yourself— 
and (d course what you wonhl do lo protect .vourself you would do to protect 
your family, ns you stated in New York? 

Mr. ItocKKKMU.i.KB, Jf. I think any man would. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I think any man wotild If he was not lacking in the 
common, ordinary Impulst's. 

Mr. HtK'KKi Ki.MiB. Jr. But this point must he borne in mind, Mr. Chairman. 
My statement was If the man appears with the revolver at your head, alsnit to 
pull the trigger- 

Chairman \V\tsii. Must he Imve his hand on the trigger? 

Mr. ItoeKt'a Ki.i.KB, .Ir. I liave stahsl the principle twice, and I will he glad to 
state It again, and ttpon which only. I think, a man Is Justified In opposing an 
officer of tln“ law. If his life Is Immeillately In danger; so that if he takes no 
action his life Is nhout to be taken, and If he feels that the situation Is such 
that when he Is brought before a court of Justice, to defend his action, the 
circumstances will, in tlie e.ves of the Judges liefore whom he appears, lead thmn 
to afspiit him of the art ulilch he has performed, then, I think he Is Justlfled 
in taking Hint action. 

Chalrnuin Wai.8h. What I was asking you particularly about Is that you 
would use the same means to defend a ineniher of yonr family, looking to you 
for protection, as yon would for yonradf? 

Mr. RorKErKi.rjai, Jr. 1 would defend my family: yes. 

Chairman Waijih. And If the danger was imminent and iinis'ndlng. at the 
time, you would not consider the question of attempting to circulate a petition 
to recall the officials, would you? 

Mr. HocKETKt,tytR, Jr. Not if my wife or my children wen* to lie killed. 

Chairman Waioh. Wonld lie In Immediate danger—^you would not think of 
falling back on the constitutional provision that you have a right to circulate 
a petition to recall the official? 

Mr. RocKKFEi.t™, Jr. I would fall back on the right possesseil by any 
citlaen. 

Chairman Wamh. The right of any citizen to defend the lives of your own 
loved ones— you would defend them? 
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Mr. BeCKEi’sxLEB, Jr. I would. 

CSh^nnfiQ Walsh. AimI 1 tellevo you have al >0 slated—but I wwl sum It up 
brleUy, to see if I understand you—that you have a riplit to aim yourjielf lu,«4- 
vanee, If you Utlnk you are Koing to be attacked, have you not> 

Mr. liocKnt'KLUCB, Jr. In the State In which 1 llve,*nie has not Mie rtKllt to 
arm one's self witiiout a ra'rmlt. 1 do not know what the law Is Uf oUuy Stales. 
Chairman Walsh. You are not allowed to have a ivvoIver''ln your house? 

Mr. Rockkfkllek, Jr. Not under the Sullivan Act. 

Chairman Walsh. The Sullivan Act nsinlrcs jiui to have a is*nnlt to have 
a firearm In your house? 

Mr. ItocKEFEUJSB, Jf. So I Understand. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought It was direc-hsl against coiicrtih'd we*i«ms, but 
you are familiar euougli with it to say lliat under the Sullivan Act a l>erdb|i 
can not have or own firearms? . 

Mr. ItocKKFELLEB, Jr. That Is what I have niHlcr.slood. 1 do not wish to*, 
vouch for that, but that i.s my linpresKhm of the law. 

Chairman W.m.sh. We will take the State of rcnnsylvania or the State of 
Colorado. We will take a State where there is a constitutional provtsloa Unit 
the right of the people to carry anas and have arms in their lawisesslon shall not 
be Invadnl. I understand that is the law of tlolorado, that there is a con¬ 
stitutional provision tlisit tla>y shall lane a right to hear arms'; 

Mr. ItocKKfELLKB, Jf. I clo iiot Uiiow alamt that. 

Chairman Walbh. But if that vmls the case, you \\<iuhi certainly say that a 
man who was mtalltating an attack would have a right to arm hiinsidf In ad¬ 
vance to repel the attack? 

Mr. Rockeveller, .It*. I say imm w<)iild Ik- justified In taking such measures 
to prevent their own tleath. w hen tleath was Imminent. 

(ihairmnn Walsh. I uill not read the ea.se In Colorndo over again, hat there 
was a ease In which, lieforc any strike nns cidlisl, the opinpany laid arms on 
hand. Now, those were your e.ve' UtUi' olliclals—Mr. Maltison; you reinemher 
1dm, don’t you? 

Mr. llocKKna-i.Eit, .Tr. No, sir. 

Chairumu Walsh. Don't you know he is yonr nssNiaid sniM-riidemlenl mil 
there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .It*. 1 <h> mU kia»w that. Mi*. Chairnwin. 

Chulriimn Walsh. As far as yoii ari' personally poneerned, he might he a 
very hait man, and you not know thuf at all? 

Mr. Rockefei.i.lr, 4r. I lainlly Imagitw it, kntiwlng <iur exeeutlve oltlrers, 
who must know him veiy well. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will say, Mr. Maltison was y<tur assistant sujsM'lnteiident 
there at that time, and it yvus teslllie<l hefoii' the various hearings of the com- 
luls-slon that he was out there getting information uiM)n yvhloh you might sulwe- 
qiKUitl.v act. It was testifieil that he was your assislimt SiiperliileiMleiit. We 
win assume now that you know he vs us your nsslstniit superliitemleut. 

Mr. Rockekep.i.er, .Ir. I am willing to assume tliat from your stattmieiit. 
Clmirman Walsh. Du my statemeid liackisl up l)y tlie investigations mini*’ 
by various commissions. 

Mr. Rockefei.i-vw, Jr. I am entirely willing to iu-eept It on llmt statement. 
Chnirman Walsh. He yvus ussistant su|KTinten<leiit, and arms yvere on hand 
and provldoil before tliere yy as any strlki-. Now, yvould you say he was Justlfle<l 
In having those arms on hand, If he had rea.soimWe cause to anticipate that 
assaults yvere to be made upon liimself or tlup emidoyees of the ciunpuny or 
that the property rights of tlie comiainy yvere to l>e Invaded by an aniie<l 
force? 

Mr. RocKEFELiJtR, Jr. I am not attempting to pass, Mr. Chairman, upon the 
acts which the officials of the Colorado Iron & V'tiel Co. have performed. 

Chairman Walsh. But you yvotihl say- 

Mr. RocKEFTCLUta, .Tr. (Interrupting). They have done yvhat they thought yvus 
right, knoyylng the cirenmstance.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And If they thought it yvas right to provide themsclvos 
yvlth arms and ammunition to reiKd a-ssaults, that they felt sure yvould eoiiie, 
to protect their property agiilnst ttiese attacks, that they felt sure yvould Is- 
made, you would back them up In their proposition? 

Mr. RocKBFELLEa, Jr. If 1 had iiny reason to believe that the officers of the 
compaay were not doing yvhat they Hiotight yvas right, knowing the drenra- 
stauces as I do, I would take such steiw as 1 could to change things. 
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Obairninn WAi,hit. Itut If you thought that their property uas nimnt to be 
taken, or their lives, you tliiiik that anna In their hamis to protect themselves 
lual their employees ami their proiierty under those conditions- 

Mr. UocKKtKLLKa, Jr, They would have to determine that. 

Chairman Wai.hii. I vftiuld like to have you say as a citizen. In addition 
to tills Colorado sitmidon, we are trying to get the views of the most promi¬ 
nent men In the country, hnsiness men, wntrollers of large Investments, college 
men, lauyers, and )>uhllc olIieialN, as to this whole question of violence, and 
the aiiiilleation of tin' law In Industrial matters, and I would ask you for your 
opinion as a citizen, having under your controi very large investments, as to 
the right and propriety of iiersons to have arms with which to protect the 
Iiroperly under their cliarge, and their lives, and tlie livt>s of tliose that have a 
rigitt to lisik to them for jiroti'ct Ion. 

.Mr. ItocKKrEi-LKii, .Ir. .Mr. Clnilrman, unless I know in each instance all of 
llie facts, as a man on tlie ground knows them, I would not he alile to answer 
tliut (inesilon. Von have stated tliat the laws of Colorado would raise any 
man to violence. 

Chairman W'Ai.sit. Hut that heing true, and your oflicers contemplating, the 
men tliat were employed hy jou conlemiilatlng tlie attack uiion their projierty 
or lives, vvoiild it not 1 h' their duty to arm themselves to protect their lives 
and iiroperlj ? 

■Mr. ItocKKiKi.i.Kii. .Ir. Tiny would have to decide ahont that. 

Ciialrmiin W.vi.sii. Would you not, please, outside of your connection with the 
Colorado Fuel iV: Iron Co., give us your views ns ii clti/.en'l Outside of our 
inve.'.tigiilion. we are nsiiiired to make recommendations In regard to the situa¬ 
tion, and lliere are certain of tin* niemis rs of tlie coinmIttiH' tliat are applying 
Iheinsclves vvllh great assiduity to the formation of suggestions for tlie State 
and Hie (iovernmeiit to control tlie agencies and forces for tlie protection of life 
and Iiroperly. and to throw llglit oil tliat, would you please give me your opinion 
as a cilizen. vvlieliier or not It Is proper for persons tliat have pro|ierty in their 
charge to keep arms and amiiiiiidiion on hand for the purpose of protecting 
tliat propcri.v and tiroicctiug Hie lives of Hieir cniployis's and their lives against 
assiiiills from arnied bodies of men lliat Hic.v liiive every rea.son to believe are 
armed and are about to assail tlielr employees? 

•Mr. ilocKKi-Ki i.Kii, .Ir. I have expressed iny opinion, and I think I demou- 
slrateil In the llinv days in .New York liefore Hits commission and during the 
past dii.vs liere that 1 want to give tlie cotntiiission all of the iiiforination in my 
|Kis,session wltli reference to tile suliject of llielr iniiulry. I have done every¬ 
thing that 1 could in my jiovver to assist Hieir iU(|Ulry, Wliere I have an opin¬ 
ion I am glad to express it. but vvliere the questions are biiseil on siaicitic In¬ 
stances. where the facts in tlie case enter in. I <io not fisd preparisl to .say what 
a mall should do in a certain position, in which he has the fin ts and I have not. 

t'iialrinan W.vi.sti. 1 ani asking for tlie general opinion, if you will give it, 
whetlier or not you believe it lielter under present conditions for Hio.se having 
proisTty In tlielr cliarge of their own and belonging to others to which they 
liear a trust relation, to have the rigid, and it is not iiroimr for them to keep 
anus on hand to luotect tliat property and also Hie proiierty of their own, 
and protist their lives from iissaiiit.s Hint may Im made upon them, or attacks 
upon tlielr property for any felonious purpose? 

Mr. UocKKrEi.i.EB, .Ir. As it has been stated. It would deiK'iid uixin the laws 
of ihe .'^tate tli-st, and sisuml. upon the conditions, and I can not express any 
further opinion. 

Chairman W.vi.sir. 1 have to go back, lus'iiiise I think I have a very illustrat¬ 
ing case from tlie actniil tield in Colorado with regard to the time that a man 
ought to use violemv to protwt his own life, and I lielleve you stabsl this 
nioniing that you tsiuld not net until the man's hami Is on the trigger, or do 
1 draw that tmi strong? 

Mr, K(H.'KKrt£Uj;it, Jr. .4 little too strong, because I said. In qualifying that, 
that he must be preparevl to jimtlfy his action in a (smrt of Justice; he shoulil 
he able to justify It In the eyes of his fellow men before the Judge of the court 
of justice. 

Chairman \V.m.8h. .And In addition to havitig Ills hittid on the trigger, he 
must also be prepared to Justify himself in a court of Justice? 

Mr. RiK'KKFKt.UiH, Jr. That is what I have statevl before four times. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. Then I will read you this and ask yon If after hearing 
this case you might not change your opinion as to the time a iierson ought to act 
to save their lives. 
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Mr. KocKEmJ.*®, Jr. The point was, When shoulil a man be justified In re¬ 
sorting to violence? 

Chairman Waish. Yes, sir; In defense of his own iwrson. 

Mr. Rockefeliab, Jr. Yes, air. 

Chairman Waish. Now, with the finger on the trigger that yon advanceil, I 
want to read you from the testimony of Gov. Ammons. 

Mr. Rockefeixeb, Jr. I want to say, as you yourself have said, that wh.s a 
figure of speech, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; that is what I tried to straighten out. hut you 
added to It. having In consideration that he should Justify himself befort> a 
<ourt, and I want to be fair and say that I took that as a figiire of spi'cch. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. What I meant w'as that a man should be so guarded 
that if he illd not act that his life might be taken, and In aildltlon to that 
justification, that he should lie preparisl to <h'fenil his act ion la-fore a court of 
law, and unless he felt that the situation was such as to Justify him befora* 
such a court, then he would have no right to ai t. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, yon will admit, will you not, that the clrcumatances 
under which a man must Judge whether his life Is In danger m- not would he 
different under different elrcumstances? 

Sir. Rockkfelieb, Jr, I have laid down a iirineiple Hint would aiipl.v In all 
cases, and I do not feel that I need to undertake to Interpret that iirluclple In 
the siHslIie Instances. I lane, with referiMiee to dllTerent (luestlons. enunciated 
ns clear ns I could my general beliefs and iirinelples, and those are the prlnci- 
ph>s and beliefs that govern my own actions, and beyond that t can not add 
anything of material value, 

('hairman Wai.sit. I want to read ,Mai the testimony of Gov, Ammons In 
Colorado and see whether or not you might nnslify your opinion as to the 


exact time- 

Mr, Rik KKFE1.I.ER, .Ir. It is not a ipieslion of time, but the conditions which 
1 have mentioned. 

('hairman W'aish. T will read ,\ou this witliout any preliminaries, so T am 
going to gel this rend and then ask you alioiit It. This Is from the testimony 
of Gov. Ammons: 

"There was another, a nonunion miner. Irlisl to break through the jiicket 
liims one night ”— 

That was the picket lines of the militia, you understand, not (he strikers’— 

‘ There was anotber. a nonunion miner, tried to break Ibrough the picket 
lines one night, ami it was ilark, and the young fellow on guard on the picket 
line Irhsl to prevent his coming through, and, not knowing whether the man 
was trying to take advantage of him or not, had cocked his gun, and he iiriahled 
him with bis ba.xonel and ]ierhaps tomlied the trigger, probably, ami In some 
way the gun was fired and It killed the fellow,” 

Now, in view' of tliat. don't yon think that e'renmstances arise ill which a 
man would he Justifieil in lu ting before it got ,so far us the ikssou having (he 
gun tmichlng the trigger? 

Mr. Ris kefei.i.kr, Jr. I have staled Hie principles that woiilil govern and I 
am not preparisl to answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. On tills general question of la-ople arming themselves and 
corporations arming tlimiiselves to iirotect tlieir pro|ier(y and (heir lives I call 
your attention to a part of the record of (Ids eomniisslon. When Mr. .Atter- 
biirv was on the witness stand, the vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
C<i In which company' vou sav you are a stiwkliolder, he was askeil certain 
nuisUlons which were referred to -Mr. t-oiig. the general managi'r. My Impres¬ 
sion la that among the (piestions asked him was whether or not their company 
maintained firearms and ammunition for use by tlielr eni|>lo,vis'S In emergency 
cases I think he referrisi It to Mr. S. C. Isaig. who stated. If I recollect his 
testlmonv that there were some arms and ammunition In the safe In Phila¬ 
delphia ’ We had Mr. Chlnnary. of our staff, collect data, and we asked Mr. 
Long, through him, to transmit to us a statement as to the arms and ammuni¬ 
tion they had. We find this In a letter: ,-11 

" Referring to the question raised at the hearing at Washington, Friday. May 
7 at which time you asked Mr. J. 0. .lohnson. superintendent of telegraph, to 
fiirnlsh vou a statement of arms and ammunition stored on the system for 
emergencv use, we find that the purchasing agent has In stock In his rooms at 
Philadelphia 5,113 revolvers, 130 shotguns, 04,107 cartridges, 1,041 riot cluhs. 
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ThU umterla) ts furnished on regular requisition when needed and Is used when 
a strike la In progress and then collected and again storwl after the trouble Is 
over.” 

1)0 you believe it Is proper, If there Is nothing In the htw to forbid It, for a 
corporations to have llrearms to be used In emergency purposes? 

Mr. IhM ivEiKi.LKK, ,Ir. I have never been the superintendent or executive 
olllcer of any corporation, Jlr. Chairman, and I have not had experience In 
(leiiiiug wltli sill’ll problems, and 1 have no opinion to express in regard to It. 

Clialrmnn Wat,sh. tl|x>nklng of violence again for a moment, do you comiider 
a hapiiening of preventable accidents In mines In tvlilch human beings are killed 
a form of violence? 

Mr. lliKiKEKKi.iJ’iR, .Tr. I had never thouglit of it In that llglit. I .should not 
«iy so. 

{Jlialrmaii W.xr.sii. It lias been stated here li.v numerous ivilne.s.ses—one whose 
testimony is very strongly In my mind—that every accident that could have 
bis'ii prevented Iiy reasoimlile iires’autlon ou the part of the owner of the mine 
which costa a miner his life, the intelligent worklngnum believe to be criminal 
and a form of violence ugain.st them. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. ItocKKi Ki.i.KK, .Tr. I have not formulated an opinion on that suliJiH't, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Ohalrman AVai.sit. You are a direi’tor of a mining company which has thou¬ 
sands of men working underground? 

Mr. llocKK.n£i,r.EH. .Tr. I am a director In a company which owns and operates 
mines. 

Clialrmnn TVvnsii. Does It luiie Ihniisands of men working underground? 

Mr. Hockekki.i.kb, .Tr. They are working In the mines; jisi. 

Mr. Waijih. Y’oii linve received liiforiimtlon from time to time of explosions 
which occurred In lliose mini’s, in wlilcli men working for joiir company met 
with death In horrible form, have you not? 

Mr. Ilia'KKU-a.i.EH, .Tr. That is a l■ircllms(ance widcli unfortunately liaptH'iis 
In iunnection wltli any kind of mining. 

Chairman TV.m.nit. That Is, the miners were biiriKsI and siifToeateil? 

Mr. lincKrmi.i.Kii. .Tr. And ileatii lias residled. Every eft'ort is l>elng taken 
and, as has been the case always, has always been taken by llie ofllcers of the 
Colorado Enel & Iron Co. to risliice to Ihe lowest possihie jKiInt the risk of 
in,1ury. 

Chairman TY.mrii. You have heard it sliitisl time and again, have you not, 
and read that there are more deaths in mine accidents in "Colorado than from 
any other State in the Union, proporliomitely? 

Mr. UorKKFKii.KR, .Ir. I rather think that statement has a familiar .sound. 
That it is true, I do not know, nor do I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever look up, as director of the Colorailo Fuel 
& Iron Co., how many men had lid-n kllleil In your mine in tlie last five years? 

Sir. llocKEntt.u®, .Tr. I have not. The offleers of the company are doing 
everything they can to prevent death. Ite.vond that I liardly «ee what could 
be done. 

Chairman Wmsii. Do yon know liow many explosions have occurred in your 
mines xvltblu the past tlireo years? 

Mr. HocKEVKi.t.EB. .Tr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know Iiow tunny explosions hate occiirreil in your 
mines or the mines of your coniiuiny within Ihe past year? 

Mr. llocKKKEi.i.Ka, .Ir. I do not keep poslei! on that, Mr. Chnirnian. 

CImIrman Walsh. Y’ou do not know? 

Mr. Hockfxkli.v.r, ,Tr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou arc a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. IVhen 
you hear of an explosion In tvlilch a gi-ent numhor of lives are lost, do you not 
attempt to find out how many men were killed—that is, of your own company? 
Personally, do you not try to find out how many men were kllletl and what 
caused the killing? 

Mr. Rockekelleii .Tr. As a director of the company I have done what was 
my duty In selecting officers or helping to select offlem-s whom I regarded as 
most competent to deal with such questions and to deal with them much more 
wisely and successfully than I could. I mean by successfully to prevent acci¬ 
dents because of tbelr knowleilge of conditions. I feel that I am doing a 
greater seiwlce In tbe seleotlon of such mmi ami leaving with tliem the ques¬ 
tions pertaining to the prevention of accidents of every kind than as though 
I were to undertake myself to go Into the matter. 
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Chairman Waush. Supimse you hoai-il of explosion followlns explosion, u herc 
many lives were lost, and you have this gi'eut respoimiblllty ns a director, 
which you stated you were wIlllnK to take, do you not believe that you ought 
to at least know th« number of men that were killed? 

Mr. ItocKKFEi.ua, Jr. I undertake to discharge the responsibility which is 
upon me in the way which, according to my best Judgment, is wisest. Heyoud 
that I do not believe it is possible for any man to go. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When you hear a number of men have been UiikHl In a 
mine, do yon inquire their names? 

Mr. Kockefecusk, Jr. I have not done that. 

Chairman II alsh. Do you ever inquire whether or not they iiave families? 

Mr. RocKEi'Ei.uai, Jr. I have not undertaken to investigate, Mr. I'liulrman, 
the details of matters i>ertalning to sneh que.silons. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you Inquire ns to their soelul surroundings? 

Mr. RoeKEFELi.Kii, Jr. Tliose nre all matters wiiieli tlie ofTiisu's of tlie l•omllally 
are much Isdter fitted tliun I to deal with in the wisest and lH>st way. 

Chalrmnn Wai.sh. Do you inquire liow mueli I lie csimiiany paid tluw men 
as compensation? 

Mr. Hwkefei.i.eb, Jr. .\s a director, Mr. t'liairmau. my experience has bemi 
tliat when offleers have heen apfailnted to oiK*rate companies, tliey must lie 
given responsibilities, and they must he fiw. so long as they nre wortliy of 
trust. I repose sueli eonlideiKe in tile men wliom I have Inul a part In selecting, 
and I find that that is tlie way to conduct Inislness. Tliiit Is the ordiimry, uiiil, 
I feel, a more sonsiiile way, so far as tlie interests of the employi>ea nre con- 
o(*rried, than as thotigli I were myself to try to d<*«l with techiileiil questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you tliink tliat injustice is ever done by executive 
offleers toward the fiiinfili's of miners who lose tlielr lives in tlie iiiln(‘S? 

Mr. ItocKraELLEB, Jr. I suppose that injustice is done in tlie various walks 
of life. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Diit I mean in tliat lairtlcnlar line liy the executive offleers. 

Mr. ll(H KEFEi.i.E«. Jr. I don't know, Jlr. Cliairniaii. I only know that every 
effort Is lieiiig made liy tlie offleers to soi' that Jnslice l.s done and to preveiil 
Injustice. 

Chuirman W,\i.sH. If you knew Hint explosion after exploslnn tiaik iilacc in 
yoiir mines, do yon not tliliik It would lie your duly |K>r.somilly to Inquire Into 
the eanse of tlie deaths and w hat eoiii|iensalioii Is paid to tlie survivors of tlie 
dead so that you wimlil liiive tiie personal knowlislge, even tliuugli )ou went to 
tlie executive offleers to find it out? 

Mr. Roi KEnn.i.Eii. Jr. 1 would take smii Mops, Mr. Clialnimn. as seemed to 
rne right and w ise in tlie performance of my duty. 

(iinlriiian W.m.sh. Mr. McCorkle lias information Unit lie claims to liiive re- 
celvisl from the miner; that is, that the miner eoiniilaiiusl -II was ii tire Imihs— 
that there was too nuich gas In the chiiniliers niul tliat tin exiiloslon was likely 
to take plnre, lint tliat nolwithstamliiig tliiit file miners were orilered liack into 
the place and tlie mine did explode and killed !>0 men. Did you lieiir tliat 
statement liy Mr. McCorkle? 

Mr. Rockf.fei.ler, Jr. I did not hoar that tl•slinlony; hut I know tliat liy as 
hard as tlie offleers and superintendents of a niliiliig coniininy will to prevent 
Occidents, it is often an excetalitigs dltlicnlt tiling to enforce regulations on the 
men tliemselves to make tliem careful not to take risks anil not Involve other 
men In risks. TIic offleers do eierything In tiieir lanver to iirevent aceldcntH. 
The men wlio are In cliiirge are as regretful as aii.i-one could lie wlien ais’ldeiits 
haiiiien and as anxious as anyone <oidd he in prevent iiceldeiils. They are 
doing all they can, Mr. Chuirman, to prevent siii li accident.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe tliat men go in tlios<> mines and take 
chances ever through economic necessity on account of tlielr reiinlrements for 
housing, food, and raiment for themselves and their fuiiiilies and take clianees 
they would not otherwise take? 

Mr. Rockekellek. Jr. I suppose any man wlio goes into the mining liuslncsis 
realizes that he does that 

Chairman Walsh. Hut do you not think—^jon are eomplaliilng and saying 
that the workmen themselves take chances. i>o you not ladleve that in many 
Instances they take those chances tlirougti tlie force of ecsmoirilc necessity? 

Mr. ItocKEFEUJtR, Jr. I do not recall having said that they take chances. 
What I said, JMr. Chairman, was that men are very careless alsmt obseiwing the 
requirements and regulations which prevent or help to prevent accidents. The 
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riwii themnelres are ofhm ver.r c/irt’if.i.s In nniitcis of timt kind. That was ay 
statomoiit. 

Cliiilrniim M'ai.sh. Ih It tlio fli'st duly ii/xni tlw nmniigern of mines to make 
(hem .siifc before flie men go Into tbew? 

Mr. UocKf:FKU.KB, .fr. It Is the highest duty of the iimniiKers of mines to do 
everything they am to wiike the mines us safe us possible. 

('liuiriiimi IV.vi.NH. I Hill u.sk you tlie direct question: Now, If an explosion 
W'curs In file mine from causes vvliicb could have been preveiitisl by a reasonable 
oiilliiv of energy and care on the part of the mine nmnasers, In which human 
life is lost, do you not believe that that Is violence against the persons of tliose 
miners and ngulnat the rights of their survivors? 

Mr. ItocKEKKLi.KB, .)r. I believe that every effort should he made to prevent 
ijccldonts, Mr. ('Inilrnmii. I am not prepared to make an answer to the other 
ipiestlon wldch you have presented. 

('halrman Waikh. If a siieeltie case were brought to you of the deaths of 
miners caused by the negligence of your employees, known to the executive 
Olllcers, In wliicli li\es were lost, would you tlien make a isM'sonul investigation 
to find out the actual names of tiie men liiat were killed, the facts leading up 
to their deaths, and all tlie details surrounding il? 

.Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.KK, .Ir. 1 would alway s take such steps as miglit seem to me to 
lie Hise ami proper In the iierforniance of my duty as a dirwtor, Mr. Chulrinan. 
('Iiairnmn tV.vi.sH. tVImt is tliat? 

.Mr. Ito( KEFKi,i.EB, .Ir. 1 would always take such steps as mlglit seem to me 
wise In the iH'rforiuance of my duty as a director. 

('Imirmnn tVAi.sit. As a director, when your attention was called to the fact— 
allegisl fact—that injustice was done liy your executive ollicers; that they were 
acgllgent; nud that it did cause desiructlon of life and crippling of limbs; 
would you look into that persmially to tind out whether they were negligent or 
not, or’would you still say, as a director, “ I wotihl leave il all to the executive 
olllcers wliom I might pick otit”? 

Mr. U(M KEFEi.t.K.ti, .Ir. If I Iiml retisoti to lielleve that negligence was existing 
which miglit cause accident or loss of life, or distresses of any kind, I would 
take wluit steps miglit stsau to me wise to sts' that that negligtmce was eniled. 

('hairnmn Wm.sii. Have you not received (‘(aunninlcatlon after communica¬ 
tion from persons claiming to have heen Injured in Colorado In your mines, or 
from tlielr survivors, pointing out Injiisllces that have lieen done tliem? 

.Mr, ItocKEVEi.i.EK. .Ir. I ilo not recall the ns’elpt of more titan one, ami that 
was tlie om>—possllily two; one of lla'in was tlie ease timt you siatke of in the 
liearlug In New York. 

Chairman Waisii. One that we calleil your attention to—Mr. Dalton's case, 
yir. Hot KKFKi.i EK, .Ir. Yi's. 

Chairman \V\i.sit. Anil wimt was the otlier one? 

.Mr. ItocKFFEi i.KR. I don't rts iill wluit tlie otlier was. Imt I have an Impression 
Iliat I had some letter In regard to an injury. 

Clinirnian tVAi.sii. You did not answer tlie letters that those people wrote 
you? 

Mr. Itm’KEFEi.i.En, .Tr. I- 

Chairman IVai.sh. Did you? 

Mr. l{(M-KEFKi.i.EH, ,Ir. Are you asking the question? 

Cliairnian Wm.sh. Yes; I am asking the question. I am putting it in a very 
leading form. I want you to answer that. 

Mr UiK'KEFEi.i.ER, .Ir. You want me to answer? 

Chairman Wai.sh. I'lease. 

Mr. K<s kefei.i.kb. .Tr. tYltli reference to the matter the commission brought 
to luy attention In New York, I causisi a careful Investigation to lie made at 
once. With reference to the other matter. I referred it at once to the president 
of the company and received from him a report In regard to it. 

Chairman tVM.sH. But yoti have not answered my question. Ton did not 
answer these letters that tlnw ptsiple wrote you? 

Mr. Kockefeelfis, .Tr. I can not recall whether I aiisweretl or not the people 
who wrote, but I tisik immediate steps to Investigate the claims, and In both 
Instances found out tliat tlie claims made in the letters in regard to Improper 
treatment were not Justitleil. 

Chairman \Vai.sh. Have you a definite policy by which yon refuse to 'place 
yourself in perwmal connection with anything disagreeable in connection with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., such ns the loss of life, or the prosecution of any 
criminal acts, end the like? 
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Mr. HocKsmxKE, Jr. I liuve not 

Chairman Walsh. When you receive letters such ns Sfr. Dalton claims he 
w rote you, registered letters, have you a system by which you turn them over 
to some one else, and do not answer them directly ? 

Mr. Rockefellkh, Jr. I use whatever means. Mr. Chairman, may seem to mo 
right and wise In order to get at the facts In the case. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the telegram that was submitted to yotl 
during the progress of our last hearings from Mr. Harris N. Hawkins, the 
attorney In Denver, Colo.? Do you know Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Ho<-kefki.leb, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know who lie Is? 

Mr. KocKEHtLi-fut, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that he is the attorney for the Fnlteil Mine 
Workers of America; that he defended Jlr. I.awson, and Mr. /ancaunelli 
and these other men who have bc<>n on trial In Colorado, ami has represented 
iheni for some time and Is a highly respectable and very able lawyer of Den¬ 
ver, Colo.? 

.Mr. Him kekeli.eb, Jr. I know that he Is an attorney of the Unlteil Mine 
Workers of .\merica. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you not agree to the rest, that he Is a highly re- 
laitable and r(>speetahle lawyer of Denver, Colo., by repntalloa? 

Air. Ills KErKi.i.Ka. .Ir. I know nothing of Ids reputation, and have no reason 
lo su|Piiose that he is not all that you declare him to be; but of my personal 
knowbslge I know nothing about him. 

Chairman Wm.sii. Know nothing of him bat by reputation? 

-Mr. Ko< Ki:tELi.KR, .ir. Nothing but by repatalbai. 

Chairman Wm-sh. Haven't yon heard his reputation as a lawyer and man? 

-Mr. U(M KEKELLEK, .If. I hllVC llot. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask yon if during tin* hearings In New York a tele¬ 
gram was not sent to this commission—have you a telegram there or a copy 
of It? 

Mr. Km ivKKELi KR. .7r. I have not a copy of the telegram. 

Chairimin Walsh. Well. I will try to state the substance. 

.Mr. Um KELKi i.F.R, .Ir. I rei all the substance of It, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wit.sH. Yon saw the telegram, did y<ai? 

.Mr. ItmKEKEi.iER, .Tr. I did. (Here a pa|H>r «asi; baialed to the witness.] 
This is copy of ttn' telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. May I see It, please. 1 have not my copy with me. 

.Mr. Kockefki.lkr. .Tr. This Is not ti copy of tin* telegram. This Is a «>py of a 
telegram—the copy of the telegram appciirs In telegram nliieh I sent at 
once to Mr. TVelborn upon the receipt of that telegram from the commission. 

1 telegraphed Mr. Welborn at once, embodying that telegram In full, and I re¬ 
ceived from Mr. AVelborn a reply In regard to the maltin' whb-h. If you care to 
have me read, I will read. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I don't care for you to read It nnless It Is, your 
desire to read it. The point I am trying to ili'aw out is Ihe fio-l. If It he a fact, 
that you have a way of iH-rsonally avoiding all direi't relations of nil kinds to 
these more or less deplorable snhjeels where life Is lost or where there Is a 
charge of abuse of Ihe law and everything of that .sort. In otiier words, iny 
Innulry—and I wish to say this respeelfnlly—that I am Imiulrlng whether or 
not .von have all the imwer you say yon lime as a direitor ami Unit yon have a 
system of not taking the iiersonal res|Mmslbilily of these things, bat of saying, 
“we," anil “our associates,” and referring disagrwable things to others and 
not coming In direct touch with them your.self? 

Mr. RocKEFELt,Ea. .Tr. I liaA'c no jiolley in sneb matters, Mr. Chairman. I 
nnilertake to deal with each case In the way that sei'uis to me wise and best 
and most Just. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the ease where eomphiint was ever made 
to you by another citizen of this country working In one of your industries In 
which you were a stockholder or dlrin tor. In which you wrote him a direct 
answer over your own signature? 

Mr. Rockehcller, Jr. I can not recall receiving other such letters, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman tVALSH. Except those we have pri'senteil to you? 

Mr. RocKEFKi.iJtR. .Tr. No; the one you called my attention to In New York, 
and the other that I spoke of as having rei'elved. I do not say that 1 have not, 
but I can not recall having received other letters of that kind. 
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Chairman Wawh. Well, at any rate, ,voii kiieir Mr. Hawklas, did you not? 

Mr. ItocKKKLLKn, Jr. I knew of Mr. Hawkliw. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you knew of Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. RocKmxLEK, Jr. Tes. 

Chairman Walsh. SIi-. Hawklas sent a telegram—may I look at the telegram 
yon have there? 

Mr. Uoc'KKKKLLEB, Jr. Yes. 

IMialrmaTi Wai.sk. And I will also look at the other matter, and If It will 
add to our record I will thank you to leave it. 

Jlr. Ito( KEHii.i.KK, .Ir. AVell, Mr. Ilawklns'.s telegram is reix-ated in full in 
that telegram to Mr. Wolborn. 

Clmlrmau Walsh. May I look at the other t<‘legram? I will md say whether 
1 will want It for the record or not 

Mr. ItooKKra.iJSK, .Tr. Yes; It may be Hied. It Is InelmkHl In the telegram to 
Mr. Welborn. A'ou will see the quotation. 

Chairman AValsii. I see the quotathm. 

Mr. ItocKKi'Ei.LEii, Jr. I thought i>erba|is it was not marked. 

Ctmlrumii Walsii. I will read you this telegram, which was addre-sserl to 
myself as chairman of the commission while we were sitting In New York. 

" On November 8, 1013, a battle occurred "— 

This Is a telegram from Horace N. Hawkins to our commls.slon— 

“near I.u Vcta, Huerfano County, between mine guards of Oakdale Coal Co. 
and striking miners, resulting in death of three guards and chaulteur of auto¬ 
mobile In which guards had been riding. Com)>any claims Its men were 
ambushed; strikers claim they did not tire until guards attacked them. Murder 
chargi-s against strikers removed here for trial and trials as begun January 4; 
on that day the appearance was entered for the ludsecution of Thomas H. 
Devine, the regular relaiiusl counsel of the C. F. & I. at Pueblo, Charles C. 
Hayden, for many years representative of said company In Huerfano County, 
and .lesse O. Niu'tbctdt. the leavllng cotmsel for said comiiany ciaicernlng strike 
matters. Mr. Itockefeller's company owns no interest In Oakvlew property, 
but Is emiiloylng ami paying attorneys who are oi>enly ronductlng and con¬ 
trolling the lifo.seeutlon, allldavlts so charging fihsi January 4 have not been 
and will not Is- disputed. Detectives employed by C. F. & I. have been In 
atleialam’e assisting sahl attorneys. Including Walter Belk, of the Baldwln- 
Fells strike-breaking agency, and JelT Farr, the C. F. & I. sheriff of Huerfano 
County. Large ntimbors of the nonunion employees of the Rockefeller Steel 
Plant are on jury list, and the Ilockefeller Jittorney.s are striving to qtmllfy 
them ns Jttrors notwithstanding tia- liltter feeling that has existed In number.s 
of other cases against the strikers growing out of the strike where allegetl 
offenders are yet to l>e tried ami In whlcli neither Mr. Rockefeller's company 
nor his employees were coms'fmsl. Mi'. Itockefeller'.s attorneys have entered 
their appearance, oisudy announced that they are going to conduct the prosecu¬ 
tion. I resiiectfully siilimlt that Mr. Ttockefeiler slaaild be asked if he knows 
of these things and approves of them. M'hy should Mr. Rockefeller's company, 
after the strike Is over, pay attorneys to proswnte men whose alleged offenses 
were not against either the iiroix-rty or emidoyees of his company? Will not 
such conduct on the iiart of Mr. Rockefeller's comiiaay, after the strike Is over, 
tend to kts-p alive hitterness already arousisl and render ineffective any pro- 
po.se<l plans of conciliation? You are authori'yted to make laiblic this message. 

Hokvce N. Hawkixs. 

.Itlonicji for Vcfomlanta. 

t will ask you now, .Mr. Rockefeller, if it is not a fact that that telegram 
was Immevliately tramsmltRsl to you at your oftice, 26 liroadway. New York, 
with a letter from myself stating Hint after confermice with other members of 
the commission, we had coucludtsl not to recall you to the witness stand, you 
having been on the witness stand for about three days, but you were asked 
to make whatever comment you wishetl to nuike uiion that message, and If 
the only reply that any member of this commission or the commission as a 
whole ever received was a few Hues fi-om Heydt, simply saying that in the 
absence of Mr. Rockefeller your telegram of such a date was received and 
signed by C. O. Heydt, secretary? That Is all, so far as the public knows, aa 
to any action that ,vou took uixm the api>eal of Mr. Hawkins at that time? 

Mr. Rockefellrb, Jr. I assume. Mr. (Ihalrman, that what I did, namely, to 
send that telegram at once to Mr. Welbom njion my return to the city, was the 
very beet thing that I could do under the circumstances. I assomed that the 
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coml&lSEiion was dastrons tiiAt I should uinke Inqulrr In regard to the facts. 
That I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What roniment did yun make on U to the commission? 

Mr. IlocKEFKixra, Jr. I eertaliily uieaiit no (ilacourtwy to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not nicou that tt-was discourteous, but I am trying 
to establish If It is a fact that yon hare a way of not taking iiersonal responal- 
blllty for anything in connection with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and yon 
do it as a latrt of a imlicy. or intentionally? Now, you were asked to make 
comment, and yoti never did make any public comment on it, or any comment 
to the commission. 

Mr. Kockkfellbb, Jr. The acknowleilKment of the letter, Mr. Clialrinnn, I 
think. Is the only rc|ily tlmt was made to the commission. I assnmed that the 
action I took would be the action which would uit'ct wltli tlie apiiroval of the 
commission and of the public. 

Cbairman Walsh. How Is that? 

.Mr. ItocKEi'ELi.EB, Jf. I assume<l that the course wbicli i imrsueil would lie 
tlie course which would meet with llic al>l>rotal of Ilie commission and tlio 
ptiblic. 

Chairuuin W.vi.sii. That was a very definite olmige. was It not. Hint your 
money was lieing used, or money of your eompaiiy was Iielng iist-d to do some¬ 
thing that yon have condemned hci-e on tlie witness sUiiul, that Is, taking the 
jiart of private iiorsons In public prosecutions. You comleniu tlmt, don’t yon? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly do. 

Cbairman Walsh. You have it In ibe i«ii>er lierc. Your iitlention was 
called to a s|>eciftc case, and you are direitor of llml comiiuny, and let me 
Hi‘e If this Is wbat you did: 

“ New York, Juiimri) 30, 1015. 

“ J. F. Weluoiis. 

** President i'nlnmdo I'nri d Iron Cn., 

" liuitltin JiuiiUiiig, Vciii cr, Colo, 

“Chairman YValsli lias sent us a copy of lelcgram addressed to him”— 

And then you quote the telegram. That l.s all you said to Mr. Wclborn? 

Mr. RocKEKKt.i.FB, Jr. That Is all I said In Hie telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. Noiwithslaiidiiig you thought it was wrong to do that, 
yon would not even tell your own oEcculive oHlccr you ibouglit It was wrong? 

Mr. Hockefeillr, Jr. .Mr. t'lmirman. you are Jum|iiiig to a conclusion. Mr. 
Woll'Oru was about to come to -New York, 

Chairman YVai.sh. Yos. 

Mr. ItocKEFEXEKB. Jr. As soon as Mr. YVclIiorn reai lied New Y’ork, which was 
a short time after this—la' was cxiHs'tiiig to cmie lo .New Y'ork the lirst week 
in February but was delayed from d.iy lo day, liccaiise of certain mutters that 
he liad on hand—tint as soon as Mr. Welboni reacliwl New York I discussed 
the matter very folly with liim, as did others of my associates in their Indi¬ 
vidual confercnci's with him, stulliig very clearly our dlsapis’oval of iiny such 
actioii-s, and leaiiiig no (pieslloii In Mr. Welborn’s mind as to our attltqde as 
to wliati we felt was riglit and Just and should l«‘ done. Just as soon as I 
heard that the trial of Mr. laiwson was coming up, alHioiigli I Imd slated and 
my iiasoclates had separately stalisl to Mr. Welliorn .so fully our views, arid 
we had recelvisl his expression of opinion—Just us soon ns 1 heard of that— 

I think I was In Hie country at tlie tinn'—I tcleplioned to one of my associates 
and asked him lo cull Mr. IVelbom up on the long-distance telephone at Heiiver 
and assure lilniself and iiiysi'U' that the \iews which we had expri-ssed, with 
which Mr. Welborn agreed, were being carried out wltb reference to Ibe trial 
of Mr, Ijiwson. Mr. YVelborii assured us tlmt llio coiiijiniiy, as I have stattsl 
to you, was taking no part In any way In Hie prosecution of Hie ease, nor would 
It in the prost'ciitlon of any other cases. I liave read to you, in my statement, 
a statement made by the attorney general of Hie State of Colorado, stating 
that that was the fact, and I have expresacti without reserve my belief abso¬ 
lutely In principle that the admlulstnitlon of Justice should remain solely In 
the hands of the State, and iiiy piiriswe has always been to do everything 
within my iiower to see that that principle is carried out. 

Chairman Walsh. And you iirgwl that utarn Mr. Welborn when he came to 
New York? 

Mr. RocKEFEi.LEa, Jr. I stated it very fully to him. 

Chairman IYalsh. And Mr. Welborn agreed with you? |No resiMinse l And 
Mr. Welborn agreed with yon that It was the fair, right, and proiiei- thing 
to dot 
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Mr. Rockkfeuhb, Jr. I do not reciill n-betlier Mr. TTeibom agreed or not- 
Ciia/riiJiiii WAi.fiii. Hilt nlieu lie iveiit back, in the Lawson ease, be did not 
haie the lawyers atiis'iir In the case, so that be niiist have taken your opinion 
In Ibe matter or i/gii'isl with yon? 

.Mr. UocKt.Ft.ii.Fit, Jr. lie eertaluly (lid agree with me. 

t'hairniiin tVd.sir. As a imilter of fact, don't they always agree with you, no 
matter how mildly you jiut it—" I would suggest, for Instance, that perhaiis It 
would l«‘ better for the cause of justice not to have ilr. Northcutt appear In 
case”—that Is not a coniniand, but veiy pleasantly stated, but when you state 
It to one of the dlrcitors, you owning the stis-k and having a control In the 
board of directors, that this executive olllci-r, who Is also a director, usually 
does whatever you suggest V 

.Mr. ItocKFFH.i.KB, Jr. We have 3 out of the 11 members of the board of direc¬ 
tors who are reiwesentalives of our holdings—of niy father’s holdings. 

('Inilrnian Wd.sii. How many directors have you in New York, who live out¬ 
side of Colorado? 

.Mr. ItocKKFKi.i.EB, Jr. The three directors that are the representatives of my 
father's holdings are In New York—Mr. .Muriihy, Mr. la>e, and myself. 

Chairman Wd.sit. How many dires tors, regardless of your father's hiddlngs, 
live outside of Colorado? 

.Mr. UtK'KKKKi.i.KK, Jf. I should ha(e h» eouid them; tluwe tire those three, 
Mr. (lould, and an associate of his, who until rciently has heim a director. 

Chairman Wmsh. What Mr. Houhl? 

Mr. ItocKs:sKi,i,s;u, Jr. (leorge Gould. 

Chairman Wainii. Are>ou Interested with Mr. Gould in railroad properties— 
your--elf and father? 

Mr. ll(M’Ks:SKt,i p:k, Jr. You mean ha\c we linestnients in iiroiierttes which his 
lamlly have Investments In? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes, sir, 

•Mr. Iloi KSiKKi.i.Kii, Jr, l\'e have. 

Chairman W\isn. .\nd Mr, Gould and his ^,tu Kingdon were directors? 

Mr. It<H'Ks;sKi,i.Ka, Jr. No, sir; he was on the hoard until recently, when he 
vesIgiHsI, and also a further representatl\e of his Interests, Mr, .lelTrles, who 
lei-ently rtsiigmsl. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Who else? 

-Mr, Uocks:fki.i.kk, Jr, Mr. lYard. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Who Is .Mr. Ward? 

Mr. H(H'Ks:fs:i.i.kii, .Tr. All of these matters w'ere eovid’eil In m.v testimoiyv In 
New York. Mr. Ward is (he owner of some securities of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. and llvisi In New York, and .Mi-. McClement is another dlriH-tor living 
In New York. 

Chairman Wai..sh. I ha\e counted six, then. 

Mr. ItocKKFKU.F:R, Jr. Yes, sir; >ou said a majorily of the direetors. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You said you had Ihrei'. and 1 am taking the dlrts tors out¬ 
side of Colorado. There are six outside of Colorado? 

Mr: ItoCKBFKI.i KU, Jr. There are se\en direetors (Uitside of Colorado. 

Chairman W M.sli. You have 11 directors altogether? 

Mr. KorKKFEi.i.E», Jr. 1 think 11 or 13. 

Chairman Waisii, So yourself and the Gould interests and Mr. MiClenu'iit, 
whoever he may ri'iiresent—In other wiirds, the eastern directors—could get to¬ 
gether at any time and outvote the Colorado end? 

Mr. UcMKKFKi.i.ER, Jr. .V majority of directors can always out vote the inl- 
la irlty. 

Chairman Wai.sii. So you really had the pohuitial iiower to control the whole 
situation, and tlie slue of your investments made your influence much greater 
than that of an ordinary dlriK-tor? 

Mr, Hockkfklijsh, Jr. That I stated in the pnp(>r which f read In New York. 

Chairman Waijih. Now. then, T am g<dng to follow out the line of conduct 
HOW that was taken with reference to the situation, that you say was Improper, 
and that Mr. Welborn tluui agreed with you was Improis-r, to act In that 
w-ay- 

Mr. RocxErGixEB, Jr. Mr. Chairman, would you Iw goisl enough to read, fhe 
I'l'ply? 

Chairman Wamh. Yes, sir; I am going to read that. Imt I want to get It 
< hroiiologically. and logically as well. 

Mr. UocKiirKi,i.KH, Jr. Mr. Chalrnmn, pardon me; that will give the chrono¬ 
logical order, Ixs-ause those replies came in uuswi-r to the telegrams. 
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ehairman Wamh. How long after theae teloKranw came was It I)Pfor<‘ itr. 
Welbom got to yonr office In New York? 

Mr. ItocKEFEiiEB, Jr. I don’t recall. 

(■'halrraan Walsh. Was it weeks? 

Mr. Rockefisijjse, Jr. I think In the next inimfh, but I al.so slated. Mr. riinir- 
iiinn, that Mr. Welbom’g coming was put off from day to day bwause of affairs 
that detained him. 

(’halrnian Waijsh. I recall that very clearly. Yon sent the telegram contain¬ 
ing this complaint of Mr. Hawkins—you (inotisl It. w!tho\it any comment wliat- 
s<«*ver—on January 30? 

Mr. Rockefei.ij£b, Jr. That Is the telegi-am. 

Chairman Walsh. You made no comment on It. hnt simply sent ihe telegram 
that Mr. Hawkins sent to me to Mr. AVelborn? 

Mr. ROCKKFET.LER, Jr. If I had the copy. I could (ell. 

Chairman W.alsh. I will say that you made no fnrIlaT ciamncat In It except 
to say: “Chairman Walsh sent us the following ti'legram addressml to him.’’ 

Mr. R<M KF.n!T.TJBB, .Tr. That Is a copy completely tpiotcd In Ihe telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. And you made no c(anment whatcvm’. Here Is what Mr. 
Welbom said: 

“jANl'XItV 31. 

“.\nswerlng your telegram Saturday. Prosecution of I.a Veto. Huerfano 
County, murder trial is being conducted :mder supendslon of .1. J. Hendrick, 
district attorney of that county. Ills aftillatlons are with strikers. County 
commissioners of Huerfano County passtsi res<ilutlon authorizing Northeut, 
Hayden, and Hevine to assist Hendrick In pi-o.so<'utlon of La Veto case. 
Neither Northentt nor Hayden was ever our idlorney irrevlous to strike. At 
the beglmdng of the strike Ihe coal o|M‘rators .lidntly employi’d them to look 
after all matters relating to Ihe strike. There are many Indictments pending, 
growing out of violence iluring the strike, some ixdating to einployts's of one 
company and some to other companies. The coal oimrators conceive It to be 
their dut.v and they have been rrsim-sted hy the State authoritim to assist In 
bringing to trial all persons who have participated in the atrocities cotmeeded 
with the strike. In taking this course (he operators are simply doing what In 
,1ustice they owe to their emplojas's who hav(‘ been suh.l(Mi(sl to all kinds of 
violence and to the wives and <idhlren of cm)doyis*s who were nmrdertsl at their 
regtdar working places. .Attftrney Hevine Is emjiloyi'd hy <'oal ois»rators in ease 
now on trial. He is In general pra<ilce at l’m*hlo, wiu're he repres*‘nts us locally, 
and bat a small portion of his time Is <levotcd (o our huslncss. 

“ J. 1'. Wklbokx'.” 

You did not answer that, did jam? The incident stoppcsl right there? 

•Mr. Rockekeli,f.r, .Ir. No, sir; I was e\|s'<ting Mr. Welhorn in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on February 3 Mr. Welhorn wired you: 

“.Toiiv H. Ro<'KEFIci.lf.r, .Tr.. 

“go’ Broad III! I), Xcw York, .V. 1'.; 

“ Supplementing my telegram to you .Tanuary .31. Mr. Hawkins, who has been 
and is defending the numerous icersons indhicst for violence or murder in cem- 
nectlon with strike, has Itetm attorney for Crdtcxl Jllne Workers’ orgaidzatlon 
for several years, and It Is generrally imderstmal that that organization Is 
paying him for Ids s*>rvlces, notwitstanding olllcers of the- organization disclaim 
any connection whatever with the violence. 

“ J. F. Wei,bor.n.’’ 

Now, that Is all (he correspondence that passed hetwesm ycat In refc'renee to 
this until May 1, Ifll.o, when we havc> a Ic-ttc-r from .Mr. Weihorn Inc losing a 
copy of telegram as reque-sted hy yemr scs rc'tary? 

Mr. Rockbfelleb, Jr. No, sir; that Is not cdl the c-orrccsiiondence. 1 have a 
letter that I woidcl he glad to rend. If you will allow me. 

Chairman Walsh. May I see the lettcw first? 

Mr. RocKEFEi.rjtB, Jr. It Is a brief lettc'r. 

Chairman WAr.8H. May I see It, plc'asc'? 

Mr. Rcn'KEFEi.ijcb, .Tr. May I read It afterwards? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mix Rockefeller. Jr. This Is a letter widcii, after Sir. Mnridiy haci the talk 
on the telephone with Mr. Welhorn, to which I have rcfi-rrc,sl- 
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(■halrima Walsh (lotsrruj/tJag). I son It is listed April tite 19th, and lam 
very much afraid I wight l/rouk Into tint order in wliieh I am pre^entio^ this 
to you, and ichcii wo get to that - 

Mr. Hockukllkk, .Jr. Yon have alreaily referred to the letter of May 4, and 
skipited the chronological order. 

C'lialrinan ^Vai.»h. I xire/er not to i-ead It now. I hare not read the letter, 
lint liave niei’el.v referi'ed to It iis the letter of May 6, and then I asked you If 
that was all of the correspoiideiice. you said it was not; but I iwefer not to read 
this now, and didn’t rend the other, and unless you make it a point that you 
desire to read it now and unless there is some eompellinff rea.sson for Kettini; 
at the truth that this should he I'ead now, I would prefer that you read it later. 

Mr, UocKEFixi.KK, Jr. You said that was all of the eorresiHindeuec, and I 
said it was not, and I would like to rend the letter now. 

Chalrinau \V.\i..sii. Unless you insist on it, I will ask you a few more ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Uot'KEKELr.EB, .Tr. I do not Insist; I request. 

f'halrinan Walsh. Then, 1 must resiMsrtfuIly decline the request. 

Mr. RocKFEijjctt, Jr. It will lie iioKhI In the record Unit you have declineil? 
Uhnlrman Walsh. Yes, sir; the stemwaiiher takes down all of the pro- 
ewHllnRS that are Koins on here, and ne are all responsihle for our actions, the 
witnesses, eoniniissloners, and all. I am going to ask you this question again: 
You gave me the particular date on which Mr. Welborn came to New York, 
and you lind this conversation with him? 

Mr. RocKimtLLEB, Jr. I do not know. 

Uhuirman Walsh. Do you know betwi'cn the date that Mr. Welborn came 
to .New York, and April the llMh, the letter that you have just handed me, 
was written. Unit the trial of the l.a Yela leader.s had biH'ii concluded, that, 
notwithstanding the efforts of .loiir altorneys, these men were aiviultted? q'hat 
after that a new circuit nr new Judicial district was made, and a man named 
Znncannclll was put on trial, .and Unit the Zancannelli Jury hung, although ho 
wa.s tried before a gentleman acting as Judge that was said to have appeared 
In other trials by your conqiany ns their attornej ; that the Zancaunelli Jury 
hung, and the vote was 8 to 4 for acquittal, and another Jury was taken 
up, at the request of your attorneys, from Itie slias-ts, and not drawn from 
the wheel or the box, and that 7.nncnnm‘lU was tliereuisin convicted and sen¬ 
tenced for life, and tliat of that Jury taken from the street to try the Zaiican- 
nelll trial, tliere wi-re 8,‘l of them left to go on tlie pamd to try I.aw.s,ou. selected 
by your attorneys partially? Do you know those are facts? 

Mr. Rockkw.li.kr, Jr. I do nol kimw that they are facts, and the letter of 
Mr. WetiKirn stated that the t'olorado Fuel & Iron Co. laid nothtiig uhatever 
to do with the trial of Mr. I.awsoa. 

tthalrman Walsh. At this pidnt, now, Sir. Rockefeller, I will be glad. If you 
care to do It, to have you read that letter. 

Mr. llocKKtKLi.Eit, Jr. (reading) ; 

“New York, A/nil lit. 

“Dear Mr. Wei horn: We. at this emt. are all much gratifliHl to learn from 
my telephone conversation with .ton on Saturday that tlie rntmlnal pro.seculions 
in Uolonido are being conducted solely by the attorney general and the public 
pntsecutors, nod that no eouasel lu any way eonms tisl with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. have apiteared In the case or are taking any active part In the 
proatHhitloa Wo feel that this Is the only correct tmliey. While the strike 
wa.s going on, we Insistisl that the jireservation of order was a nmtter for the 
exclusive cqpsideratlon of tin' public authorities, and we refu.sod, against con¬ 
siderable pressure, to puri'hase Immunity from criminal attacks by negotiations 
with persons whb were making them or threatening them. Tim same principle, 
of course, applies to criminal prosiaaitions, and our f(>ellng has been very strong 
that they also should be exclusively In the hands of the public authorities. As 
soon as private Interests, whether imllrldual or corporate, participate by pri¬ 
vate counsel in the prosecutions, the proceedings liegln to take on an appear¬ 
ance of private veugeani-e rather than of the impartial administration of 
Justice. While we of lourse appreciate that It is much easier for us lu the 
East, who were not in the thick of the light, to look at this matter in a de- 
tachwl and Impersonal way, we feel sure that yon will know that our pMtIon 
is not due to any luck of sympathy with offlcers ami men in Cailorado, Whose 
Itvi's have been Imperiled and some of whose frlemls and comrades lost their 
lives In the struggle. We liave fell very clear In our own minds that the 
restoration of nurmal conditions and the reestablishment of industrial peace 
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win come quicker if the matter of vludlcatlug the law is left trhollj' lu the 
liands of the public authorltiee. We were therefore the more pleased to lenrii 
that you shared these views, anti had alrtMidy taken steps to see that they 
were carried out so far, at least, us our company was concerned. 

“ Very truly, yours, 

“ Star J. MeurJiY." 


JIuy I ask for tltose other teleRrains? 

Chairman Walsu. Yes. 1 would like to have thiit letter, too. 1 want to ask 
a question about it 

1 will ask if that letter does not furnish an c.venipliflcjillon of how the real 
power in New York expresses Itself; Hera was a tatmplaint from Hawkins 
that your paid men were pursuing a cour.se which he afterwards said savored of 
private vengeance, and that you believtsl it. He wintl to you and you received 
a confltmatlon, I take it, of Sir. Hawkins’s charge. 

Mr. KocKEFEXiEB. Jr. He wired to you. Mr. Chairman. 

Clialrniau W.vLsii. He wired to me, yes. iind I sent It to you, and you sent It 
to him. 

Mr. ItocKtE'KLLEB, Ji'. 1 Sent it to -Mr. Welhorn. 

Chairman VVAiasH. You sent it to Mr. VVellioru. 

Mr. UocKEFELLKR, Ji'. You suid Mr. H.iwkins wiretl to you. 

Chairman Walbii. Yes; 1 wa.s a little wrong there. Mr. Hawkins wired to 
me comjjlaining of this attempt to lake ]irl\ate vongeanee. 1 trausmltte<l llie 
telegram to you, not« ithstanding yonr fivUag In the innller; you transmitted 
my telegriim to Welhorn without comment. Wellwru wU’efl back confirming 
whut Mr. Hawkins had said about the employment of .vonr laivute attorney 
In this prosecution. He wired you some addltlouiil information shortly there¬ 
after. tto they went on with the trial, and these men that were intended, or 
tlmt might have been mnile the vlclims of private vengeance, escaiasl, the Jury 
acquitting them. Then Mr. Welhorn comes to New York. He has justlfled 
all that In the ti'legrnin by saying this Is a murder of those failliful employees, 
that “ We owe It to their families.” Then he sent another telegram staling that 
Hawkins was nttoruey for the l.'ulted .Mine Workera of America, amt they dls- 
claiiued violence in their jnstillcaiion. You say nothing in reply to that until 
he wanes, and then you tell tliom what you think nlamt (his Ihiug, that It 
lcK)Us Uke prhato vengcame, and llien «e get a letter on .\iii'U ii) in wideli Mr. 
WeIl)oru stiys to you—or tin'll, to g‘t it cliionologlcally conecl, Mr. Mundi.v 
tele;ihone.s out to Mr, Wolborn—liut I left out one oceurrence tliere. 

After these men esca|ied and after ymir ecaiversallon with .Mr. Welhorn, the 
trial of Z.ineaiielli took place, /.aiicaiielli was triisl for murder growing out 
of one of these strike matters, and triist before Mr. Crunliy Hillyer us Judge. 
Ho was defeudwl by Mr Horace Hawkins. Mr. .Norlliciitt mid llie other at¬ 
torneys, wlio were nt tlie trial and coinictioii of the I.a Vela men, also appearwl 
in the trial of Zancamielli. Tlie jury hung eight to four. .\n order was nmde 
to bring In a special venire of Jurors right off the stiwt. That venire was 
brought in. Zaiicannelli was iuiimsiiatidy put upon liU Inal again, convicted, 
and seiiteneed to the penitentiary for life. Your iittorne.vs nil ii|i|ieared In that 
case. They Insisted uisin selei'tiiig the Jury In this way. Tlie Judge iiermitted 
the Jui’y to be selected lu this uuinuer. 'i lien there was a Iniiich of 3a of those 
Jurymen Iield over to lie nscsl on the iiaiiel of .lolin Hiiwhoii. John Isiwson 
was put upon trial. He was tlie man tli.il testified liefoie lids commission, and 
you read his testimony, did .vou not? 

Mr. Rogkkfelleb, Jr. I did not 

Cluitrimiu Walsu. You did not read I.awson's testimony? 

Mr. Bockefei-lkb, Jr. No. 

Clmlrmau Walsh. You did not hear II? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am going to ask ,vou If it lias not lieen communicated to 
you that for vigor of mind and terseness of exiiressloii Ills testimony hns not 
been equaled by that of any iiersoa wbo has been placed on this witness stand, 
and his apparent truthfulness. You have heard that comment? 

Mr. IlooKEFEiiEB, Jr. I have not 

Clialrmiin Walsh. Did you not read in the papers that he was a remark- 
able typc^ld not the papers say a remarkable ty|ie of Americau citizen, and 
showed great intelligence and apparent frankness in Ids testimony? 

Mr. Bockefeuacb. Jr. I do not recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And you shook hands with him, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes; 1 had that opiiortunlty. 
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CbuJruwu Walhh. Ami you liiUfed him to your 
Mr. llcM KKKKiJj'.B, Jr. 1 <ild. 

rhulruiJin Wal.su. And lie culled uik)U you ut your ottlce, did he not? 

3Ir. llocrcKM-.i.LKB, Jr. He did. 

Chiilruum Walsu. And he apiH*ure<l to be a frank and Intellljfent man, did 
lie iMirV 

.Mr. UocKKi-Ki.LKH, Jr. He apiieartMl to be botli. 

('hairman Wm.su. And you heard he was an American whose ancestry 
rea< heil back two treiieratlons, or one generation at least? 

Mr. IhK KKi^Ki.i.Ku, Jr. I did not take up w ith him the question of his ancestry. 

(Mialrinati Wm.sii. Hut he was a t.\plcal American, was lie not. a clean 
looking man, and you gave out an interview in which you sahl you were glad 
to tlic.se i»eoi>]e, Diat they looked like a clean, liigh type of American 

citlz(*ns? 

.Mr. llo< KKtKi.LKR, Jr. Are you quoting from that Interview? 

Chalnnan Walsh. I am tr>ing to quote from It. 

.Mr. Uo( KEFKLLKR, Ji*. I do uot recall passing any comment iqMm their jiersonal 
appearance. 

('Imirnian Wm.sh. Wliat <l!d you think nlxnit T.awson, just from your talk 
with him and his appearance? 

Mr. UocKKi Ki.LKR, .fi*. Mr. ('liairmnn, I do not feel that I am calhsl upon to 
express my ojilniou about Mr. I.uwson or an> of the other gi'iillemen wlio called 
iqxm me In a personal way. 

t'hairman W\isu. I»id he appear to he an honest, frank, intelligent man? 

.Mr. Uo< KEVKU.KK, Jr. I do not Ice! that T am called upon to express an opin¬ 
ion. I had a very agrcealile conferen<(». purely Inhinnal. unofflclal, with 
S4'\eral of the labor leaders wlio were in .Vcw York at that time. 

(’Iiairman W'tsir. T am speaking of Mr. l.uwson. He was a big, healthy 
stHX'imen of nianliood, at any rate. 

.Mr. lto< KKi'Ki I I'K, Jr. 1 <io no! feid called u|M»n to make any comments in 
regard to Mr. Lawson’s ]K‘rsonal apiwarance. 

('halrman Wai.sh. At any rate, aficr /am'annelli was convicted, the papers 
contalneil statements that .lohn Laws»»n vas going to be put ou trial and tried 
under the .same circumstances that ZancamielU was tried. You saw that, did 
}ou not? 

Mr. UocKKFEi.i.KR, Jr. As soon as I snw any reference to the next trial going 
<*n, which was Mr. I.awson’s. I to<»k the steps 1 ha\e mitlliMMl. 

(Miairman Walsh. I am asking y»ui, and I want to lead up to it, If I can, 
clinmologlcally and as h»glrjill.\ as possUde. You saw In the paiH^r that Lawson 
was going to he trUsl under lh'>se cireumstnnees. did you not? 

.Mr. UocKKun i.Ka. Jr. I did not see it In the paiier, hut I was told that it np- 
peaiMMl In the paper. 

t'hairinan Wmsh. Wlio told yon? 

.Mr. UocKKKKi.i.EU, Jr. Mr. 31urphy—that it appeared in tlie paper that Mr. 
Lawson’s trial was going on an<I at ome. T asked Mr. Murphy to telephone, as 
I have .statHl—but wait, Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement in regard 
to that. 

You have stnt^sl in ri'gard to this telegram from Mr. Wtdhorn to me tluit our 
.‘iltorneys were londncting the case. T want to call attention to the fact that 
it may he clear, Mr. ('halriinin, that it says: 

“ ProstHUtion of the La Veta, Huerfano County, murder trial is lieing <‘on- 
ducteil under .supervision of J. J. Hendrick, district attorney of that county. 
His afllllatlons are N\lih .strikers. County commissioners of Huerfano County 
passHl resolutions authorizing Northeutt, Hayden, and Devine to assist Hen- 
drU-k in the La Veta case. Neither Northeutt nor Hayden was ever our 
attorney previous to strike. After the beginning of the strike the coal oi>eratorB 
jointly employed them to hsik after all matters relating to the strike.” 

They were employeil jointly during the strike, ns this states—this Is my In¬ 
formation—to look after all matters In connection with the strike, and It was 
In that \vny that they happeneil to he employisl, not by the fuel company, 
hut by the several <'oinpanles that were a<'tlng J<dntly at this time and In con- 
ms’tlon with this case. 

(^halrman AVat.sh. So they were all combliMsl together to prosecute 
cauuelll and these other men. were they—all the companies txunblneit tn 
privately employ these men and ]Miy them? 

Mr. HocKF>ELLER. Ji*. The statement Is just ns I have read It. 

Chulrmiut Walsh. Head on ul>out IHivlne, the local man. 
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Mr. UocKEFEUJSR, Jr. (reading:): 

“There are many indictments pending, growing out of violence during the 
strike, some relating to employees of one company and some of the otIuT cmn- 
panles. The coal operators conceive it to be their duty, and they have been 
requested by the State authorities, to assist in bringing to trial ail persons 
who have partlclpute<l In tlie atrocities eonnectod with the strike. In taking 
tills vourse the ojierators are simply doing what in Justice tliey owe to their 
employees, who have beim subjected to ail kinds of violence, and to the wives 
and children of employees who were murdereil at their regular working pla<*e8. 
Attorney Devine Is employed by coal oi)erators in case now on trial. He Is in 
general pructlce at Pueblo, where ho represents us locally, and but -a small 
portion of his time Is devoteil to our business.’* 

(’’hulrman Walsh. The explanation you desire to make Is that Mr. Hawkins 
Is not <orre«t in his statement that these were your attonu'ys llmt you have 
been reading about. 

Mr. Rockefellek, .Tr. The explanation I desire to make is that these three 
gentlemen referreil to here were employed by the several ('ompanies <»r tho 
several operators. 

(’halrman Wai.kh. They were also the attorneys for >our c<unpany? 

.Mr. RocKKFKLi.Ka, .Tr. They were omploye^l by Ihe se\eral companies, of which 
we were ()ne In the group. 

<'lminmiu Wai.mi. Put they were also your regular atlorm'ys? 

Mr. UiM’KEFELLER, .Ti’. I (lo uot uiiderstund so. 

('hairmau Walsh. Was Devine? 

Mr. UoiKKiMiKu, .Ir. That Is tlie only man wltli referrmv to wlimn that 
statenumi is made. I simjily wantnl to make clear tlml those attorue.Ns were 
emphi.M'tl hy ih(> several eompnules; that Ihey had been employeil during the 
strike for various matters growing out of tlie strike; Hint they wore not em- 
j.loynl solely hy 4Uir company. 

Oomnussioner Wkinktwk. point of information. Mr. (’liatrninn. Will you, 
before going Inin that, o\l»laln furilier In C(uine<‘llon with this telegram who 
these <-ommlssionerK are That are referreil to In there. 

Mr. UocKKVFJ LUi. .)r. I do not know, 5Ir. Weinstoi k. 

(’ommis^looer Wktnsiock. Will you read that part of the message again? 

rhalrman W\i sir. They am referred to as county commissioners of Huerfano 
(Vuinty. 

t’oii'Miissloner Wei.nstock. Please explain m«»re about those eomndssloners 
and wlio the> represent? 

.Mr. RocKEiKi.i KK, Jr. ISiy information is llmite<l, too, Mr. We!usto<*k, to what 
the teiegram sa.\H, aial it says “County commissioners of Huerfano County 
passeit resolutions authorizing Northentt, Hayilen, and Devine to assist Hen- 
drh'k In pros<H*ution of La Veta case.” 

Commlsshmer Wkinstock. Ami the county commissioners are authorized 
otllclals of that county? 

Mr. Rot KEFKi.i.LR, Jr. That is what 1 as.sumc from the telegram. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And they aulhorlziMl Uie onudoyment of these 
attorneys to assist the district utt<»rney? 

Mr. Rockkielier. Jr. That la what the telegram states. 

Chairman Waish. Those are the same pwple referreil to by Air. Murjiby in 
Ids letter when he says, “As sihui as private Interests, whether individual or 
corporate, participate liy private eounsid In the i>rosmitlons, the iiroceo^llngs 
begin to lake on the apiK»arimc(‘ of private vengonce rather than of the Im¬ 
partial administration <»f justice.” Those are tho ones ho referred to, »«*le<’ted 
in that way? 

.Mr, lUK KKtF.rLER. Jr. He referred to the counsel einployi*d hy tho varloug 
mining companies together. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are the men we are talking about now? 

Mr. U«>cKErEi.LER. Jr. Very likely. 

Olmlrmnn Walsh. I am getting down now to where the r>owor is. and 
whether or not the power is really exercised by the New Yorkers Instead of 
by their exiH'utive employees In Denver. Now, notwithstanding tlie conversation 
you had with Mr. Welborn, those same private counsel went out and prose¬ 
cuted Zancannelli, and in the prosecution of Zancannelli they got a panei of 
jurors that was carrletl over for the prosecution of Lawson. Then It ap¬ 
peared An the papers that I^wson was about to be put on trial for his life, 
and that he was to he tried by Grant B. HlUyer, who had binm attorney for the 
Colorado Fuel k Iron Co., and there were charges that the jury was unfairly 
selecte<l; did you see the new'spapers—did you see the newspaticr accounts? 

38819*’—S. Doc. 415, ^1—vol 9-44 
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Mf. nocKv.mi.KV. 
('lialniiim VVm.sh. 

Mr, JioC'KKI KII.KH. 


Jr I ()i(I uot see tJie nen'spaper aceounta 

Hid Mr. Murphy tell you what he saw in the paper.s? 

Jr. Sir. Murphy told me he saw the trial of Lawson was 


t'liulriimn tVAi-sH. Did he tell you anything else he saw In the papers about 
the triiil of .Toliu It, Liiw.son? 

Mr, IlocKurKi LOi, Jr. No. 

Chalrinim ll'u,.sii. M'liut mnileyoii .su.speet, if you did not hear about the trial 
of the XiiiK iiiiiielll nine, mid a bat cnu.'ied Mr, Muniliy to susjwt that If private 
eonnsel uere eijiplo.ve<l the priK-eedings would begin to take on the appearance 
of private veiwaure? 

Mr. Uiii-KKiki IKK. .Tr. The first I kueiv of this thing being done was the 
telegram you stoit we from Mr. Iltiwkln.% and the acllon I took at onee on that 
I e.vpialned In full, and itiy .subsequent talk with Mr. M'elborn I have referred 
to .several times. 


C'halrinun tVvi.sjf. I assume .Mr. tVelborn agreed with the views then 


e,v|)rossed? 

Mr. ItocKF.iKi.r.K/i, ,Tr. So far as the comp.'uiy he w.as eonneetcsl with was 
eoneerned; h\it I wanted to take no elmnce that so far as I was concerned, as a 
(lirec'tor of tlu" eomiiany, aial there was any possihility of iny liitlueuee ladng 
exerted, anil I wanted to he sure that Justlis' was Itelng adniinistered without 
InttM’fereiiee liy the eoniptitiy to whieh I was related, and so I suppleinenled the 
talk with Mr. Wellmrn. So, as .soon as I hisird tliat another ea.se was coming 
on, and the l.awson ease was I lie tiext ease, as 1 under,stiual it, after the ea.se 
referred to In tills telegrani—as siain us I lii'ard of tliat ease. I at onee ar¬ 
ranged for yir. Welhorn to lie ealled, nial I teletilioiasl, and after the talk Mr. 
Murphy had witli Idin I liad It stuiiileinented liy that letter. I was taking 
every tneaiis I could to make assurance doulily sure that the eonipany should 
not in any way interfere with tlii' aciniinistralion of .iustlee. In other words. 
Just as .soon as it eanie to niy attention Hint interference wllli the processe.s 
of Justice was sus|ieet(sl even, I acted as I have stated, and have done every¬ 
thing I could to prevent a reeurrence of sueli a thing in tlie coniiiany In whieh 
I am Interested. 


(Ilialrnian W.vi.su, Now, coining liaek again to the question of .vour |iower, 
and the way It is lielng e,\ercls(sl, I will go liaek to tlie question: after )ou saw 
tliat Mr, l.awson was going to lie trleil, Mr. Starr .1. Muniliy went to tlie 
teleiihone and teleplioned to Mr. IVelhorn; that is correct, is it not? 
hlr. UocuFFKM.Kit, .Tr. .Ttist as soon as- 


Chairnian IVvt.su IInterruiilinc). Were yon present? 

Mr. ItucKEVKi.i.Kii, Jr. No. 

f 'halrinan AVu.sii. tVliy didn't yon go to tlie telephone? 

Mr. UocKKiKi.f.Kit, Jr. 'I'liat is a rigid I have to determine for myself, Mr. 
Ohalrniiin. 


Ohnlrnmn TV visit. IVas it to keep out of what nilght he called a iiersoual 
touch with any of these disagreeable details of the (loloraito h'uel & Iron Cs>., 
such ns hanging a iiiaii or sending him to the iienitentlary for life, or the ques¬ 
tion of eoiiipensatlon of a man with his eyes out. or women whose husbands 
were kllleii: tlmse dlsagreenliie matters? Was it to kt-ep from having a per¬ 
sonal eontaet with those tilings that you laid Jtr. Murphy do tt? 

Mr. IlocKKtEM.Kii, Jr. Not at all. 


Chiiirniaii W.m.sh. Now, did you get a tele,gram, following the eonversatlon re- 


Jlr. ItiH KKreLLEB, Jr. (Interrnplingl. A telegram? 

Chnirinan W.vi.sn. No; a letter, which makes a eniiipletc record, which yon 
kindly offered In evidence, and I will Just read parts of It: 

“We at this end INew York) are all much gratitled to learn from my tele¬ 
phone conversation wltli yon on Saturday that the criminal prosecutloas In 
Colorado are holng conduetisl solely by the attorney general and the public 
lirosecutors, and that no i-ounsol In tiny way connected with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. have appeared In the case or are taking any active part In the 
prosecution." 

Then I will skip down to another place: 

"As soon as private interests, whether Individual or coriwate, participate 
by private TOunsel In the prosecutions the proceedings hefdn to take on the 
nppOTrnnce of private vengeance rather than of the Impartial administration 
of Justice.” 

Then there Is another skip, and then I will rend further: 
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“ We were t^efore the note i^eeaed to ieoni that ywi shared those vtews, 
and had already taken steps to see that they were carried out, so far at least 
as oar ctnnpany was conca-ned.** 

Now, Is not that a way you have of not giving orders, but holding the inftnenee 
that you have, that was well expressed in Mr. Bowers’s letter of May 13, 1013, 
where he says; “ It Is well known that the Rockefeller interests are managing the 
affairs of the C. P. & I. Co.”? Is not that the way you exercise that iiower to call 
up and say, “ That Is merely suggestive,” and thinking out loud that way; “ but 
I think It might savor of private vengeance If you had a si>cclnl prosecutor” ; 
and, Mr. Rockefeller, wlien you W’ere here a month or two ago you remember 
stated that to me, and then the man out In Colorado, who Is only one of four 
or live, as against your seven or eight directors in New York, would say, “ Yes; 

I have been thinking that for some time myself; In fact, I have taken steps not 
to have Mr. Northeutt actively In this case.” 

Now, does not tliiit state what might he called a conrrele cn.se of the way 
you suggest your desires and the way the power possessed by the New York 
end Is ai>plleti to the local officials? 

Mr. R«kkfki.i,er, ,Tr. I think not, Sir. Chairman. It has been onr custom in 
any business relations we have had responsibility for to appoint men of hlgli 
character and ability to posithais of responsibility. Men of that tyiut are not 
in the habit of recehing dictation from even those who appoint them. Men of 
tliat tyiie would not take dictation; it would not be desirable tliat men should 
go Into positions of such great responsibility, such ns directors of great cor- 
lM>rntlons, that were not large enough to be given responsibility and theti to 
he held to that responsibility; they to form the policies and condnet tlie busi¬ 
ness. I think when Mr. Bowers Is on the .stand, yon will very likely wh* quite 
plainly that Sir. Bowers, one of the geidleinen who was an offlet'r of the eom- 
pany at this time. Is not the kind of a man wlio would take dictation, hut the 
kind of a iimn who, from his experience, ability, and trairdng Is able to con¬ 
duct the Inislness. 

fthalnuan IV.vi..sii. You exited Iilm to get quite savage when he gets on the 
stand? 

Mr. RocKEtEHER, .Ir. I think it will be quite clear, Mr. Chairman, tliat Mr. 
Bowers, tis Is Mr. Welborn, Is competent to deid with situations of imporlunri'. 

Chairman Wai sh. Why would yon teleithone out tliere all the way from New 
York about this sitnatioii where It might apisotr that your com\tany was seek¬ 
ing i rlvate vengeance If you already had had a talk with him and he was a 
man of such strong eliiiracter that he would not be dictated to and told yon 
what lie was going to do? 

Mr. Uo< KKKKi i.ER. -Tr. May I continue? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes; I Interrupted you? 

Mr. ItocKEi'Ef t.Eii, .ir. That has been the way the hnsiness has Iteen con- 
ductetl, to apisdut nam aiul leave to them the reRponsIhllity of Immediati- 
action. Now, I think no better demonstration of tlie fact that the method which 
you Impute to our office of dictating istwer la Incorrectly siiggestetl- 

Chalrnutn WAirtH. I should say transmitting It. 

Mr. RoCKUxi.i.iiai, .Tr. (continuing). Is contained In the 10 suggestions which 
made a part of the paper which 1 read at the outs«»t of my iiivesllgalion; 10 
sngge.stlons made by our office to the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
during the strike. I have not counteil. ns between those suggestions, but my 
gness offhand is that the minority were ailopted and the majority rejccteil. 
That will Indicate to you the attitude towaril suggestions from our office, and 
that they are not adopteil unless they coincide with the Judgment ami o|iinl»n 
as to what Is wise of the officers on the ground who are winductlng affairs 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. lad us see If that Imllcates that to me. Supjvise when 
you sent out those 10 suggestions they wrote back and gave certain statements 
as to wliat they thought the line of conduct ought to te, and that «ich state¬ 
ments were strictly la line with the continuing itroftts of your company, we 
will say, and that jou followetl that with a letter telling tbem that their letter 
was received and you wouhl hack up to the very end any suggestion tliot they 
made; would you not simply tie transmitting the power, but nevertheless hav¬ 
ing a record that eould be produced any place from which It could not bo 
gathered whether or not you bad transmitted power? 

Mr. RoOKF,FEr.i.KB, .Tr. I see no connection between the remarks you have 
Just niatip and tlie statements I made In regard to tlmse suggestions, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Clmlriimii Wai.kh. At this point we will Htand adjotirnetl tintll 2 o’dook this 
afternoon. 

(Wherenpon, the connnisslon at 12.30 o’clock p. m., of this Satwday, May 
22, 1015, ndjourneil until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AKrKB KKC ESS—2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN D. BOCXEFEIIEB, JB.—Continued. 

C’hiilrnum W.vi.sn. I noticeil In one of your puhlleutions. Mr. Uixkefoller, 
that yon had stateil you were making efforts to establish iieace or maintain 
penw In t’olorndo, and that yon were having the cooperation of certain union- 
labor leaders or certain union men in your efforts. Is that correct? 

Jlr. ItocKEETU-i.Eii, .Tr. I do not rwall the statement, Mr. Chairman. If you 
will point it out- 

Chairman IVm.sh. It Is not In a letter. It was In a newspaper statement. 
PId you write your own newspaper statements, or were they dictated, nr were 
they written by some one else? 

Mr. It(H KEEEi I KK. .1r. I assume Ihe responsibility for everytbing that was 
sent out in my name. 

Chairman W\i.sn. You assume the responslhlilty. hut you do not seem to re¬ 
member one that was publlKla'd very shortly. Did you dictate It to anyone, or 
was it dlctatisl liy you. or did sona' one else write it? 

Mr. UocKKKEi.i.EK, .Ii'. I assume Ihe n-sponslhlllty for everything that was 
sent out iti my name. 

Chairman \VM,sti. Phi Mr. Ivy l,ee write the newspaper Interviews purport¬ 
ing to come from you? 

Mr. IlocKKKEi t.ER, .Ir. I have answered the tpti'stlon. 

Chairtaan \V\istt. Po ymt assume Ihe responsibility fm- that? 

Mr. Hock Ki'n.iEll, .Tr. For everylhing Unit goes out In my mum'. 

Chairman Wm.sii. I am asking for Ihe fact. PId yni write it? 

Mr. ItocKEi Ei 1 KB, .Ir, I Iiave covensl the sitliallmi, Mr. Chairinan, 

Chulrnmii AVm.sii. You do not care to go any further? 

Mr. ItocKF.i. K! t.KK, .Tr. I do not. I do not think it is necessary 
Chairman 'WMstr. I want to say. In fairness to you. that I am going to 
assume that the Interviews were not written by you. hut were written by Mr. 
Ivy la-e, and that yoti assumeil the respoiislhillty thetefor. 

Mr. Hockekei.i Ell. .Ir. It is not an inferems' that the premises .tnstify. 
Chairinan W,\i sit. Yery good ; hut tiiat is the one I shall have to draw unless 
I I'lin get a direi t answer. Po you recall an Interview In whicii you said yon 
were having the cooiKTiitlon of labor leaders in Colorado in establishing peace? 
Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.ER, .Ir. I do not recall It. 

Clinirnian IVm.hii. Are yon having the cooperation of labor lenders In Colo¬ 
rado in establishing peace? 

Mr. llorKKEEi I Ell, .Ir. As I have statcl. I have had interviews with several 
of the labor leailers In New Ym-k. and I tliink they would feel ns I feel, that, 
although tlie point of view which they might have and the point of view which 
I might have wmihl he 'litrereiit. our purpose was Ihe same. Our method of 
nccmnplisliing it might be difTerent, but our puriiose, namely, to Improve the 
(sinditlons generally and to Improve the situation for the workers, was the 
same. 

Chairman lYtfsit. You think you and Mr. T.awson to-day would have similar 
views as to tlie establishment of laaice in Colorado, he being under conviction of 
life Imprisonment in the pettitentlary and yon on the stand In IVashIngton? 

Mr. RorKKEEi.i.ER. .Tr. Air, Clialrman, I do not assume for a moment that the 
tiuestion Is meant to be ptit In such a way, hut It is referring so closely to 
matters that are now before the courts that I prefer to make no answer to that 
question other than the answer which I gave yesterday In a carefully prepared 
statement, and any other questions of a similar character I should he obliged 
to refer to the same answer. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Pid you write that answer? 

Air. Boi'KEKEt.i.KR, .Tr. I take the responsibility for that entire answer. 
Chairman W.m.sh. Pid you write it, or did somebody write it for you? 

Air, Rockkfii:i.i.er, .Tr. It Is not a matter that T think is material. 

Chairman W-ush. Pid Air. T,ee write it? 

Air. Rwkevei.ijcr. .Tr. I have no further answer to give. 

Chairman W.m»sh. He Is smiling. 
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Ur. Rocrsfkllkb, Jr. So ore yon. 

Chairman Walbh. And he looks prond. 

Mr. UocKKrEi.Tj», Jr. So do you. *> 

Chairman Walsh. I am smiling because I thought I caught him smiling ta 
such a knowing way that perhaps I could gi»t you to state Just who did write 
that answer. Did Mr. Lee write It? 

Mr. ttocKEFELLER, Jr. I have no further Information to give on that point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chulriiian Wai^h. Name the lal>or leaders who aiH‘ coniu^ratlng with you In 
Colorado to esuibilsh and maintain i>eaci>. 

Mr. Uo< KEFELLER, Jr. I have staled, Mr. Chairman, tlie point with reference 
to the labor leaders whom I have met. 1 liave no kuowleilge of tlielr actlona 
other timn what was stated to me at the time of the meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. I know the la1a»r leadtas as iho <uu‘s who appt»are<l l>eforo 
our commission, and I <h) not believe 1 knew any of tliein or saw any of them 
before; but 1 will leave them out of this qin^tioii—(hat Is, tlu>se who culled 
uiH»u you and whom I know hy seeing. Are there any other lahor leaders you 
have i.'onsuUed or refernnl to In ('oIorad(» other than those that wuIPnI upon 
you or met wltli you in New York? 

Mr. UocKEfELLKR, Ji*. I think that Die disposition has been shown by all 
those in Colorado to cooperate, not only labor leaders, luit olliers. In Improving 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you kn(*w tla^y are getting up a pr(K*essb)n to march 
titrough the stiwts of Denver and protest against what (liey say is the activity 
of the Rockefeller interests In the elforts to convict those men out there; that 
that meeting is i-alled l)j the eitl/.enship of Denver for n«‘\t Sunday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman ^^■AI.slI. Are the lalnu* leaiUas who are cooperating with you In 
m*nver th<»se labor men who are furnished >ou hy the RaldwIn-I'Vlts Detec¬ 
tive Agency? 

Mr. U(K KEFELLEU, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the cooperation to which you refer^ ij# 
limited to two things—the exchange of ^ie\\s informally wldch i had with »r- 
taln labor lea»lers in New York, and my general r>l»servatlons fnun information 
wldcli comes t«» me from various Muirces that the labor peopU* and employera 
ami pi'ejjh* generally In Colorado are cmiperatlng toward the bringing about of 
iK'tler c‘<mdltioiis. 

Ch.nrman Walsh. Rut my (picstion was, have you now in .\our pay, througli 
the Haldw In-Felts Dete4-live Agency, au> laboring men that are In unions? 

Mr. Rot Khi KLLEu. .Ji*. 1 do not know of any Jiahlw In-Fells men who are In 
the emphiy of tlie Cohnado Fuel lA Iron (?o. 

Chairman \\ M.sn. Do >oii recall a letter lhal Mr. Rowers wr«'te to you to¬ 
ward the close of his service in Colorado, which wound U)> substantially wltli 
saying, “ We will now go forward In the campaign of 11)1(1 for an ojum shop?” 

Mr. Hot KKFEi LKR. Jr. X do not recall that, hut it Is entirely probable that that 
statement is in tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Tills Is date<l April 7. IDM, and you testllled before the 
(ongn^ssional comniUte<‘. Y<iu r(Hei\ed a hitler from Mr. Rowers wldch con- 
ihnles with this jiaragraph—tind 1 will only rend the one paragraph, becuuae 
it covers what 1 want to ask about: 

•• 1 can not put into wonls my satjsfa<'tloiL 1 will say boundless delight, wIthvV 
,\our magnlticent ami unshaken stand for primiple, whatever tlte cost taay be. 
Now for an aggres’-lve warfare to lOKJ and beyoml for the <»j[H*n shop. 

*• Slncerclj, yours, 


” L. M. Rowers. 


Are .\ou now engaged In the warfare f<»r an o\wn shoji? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am engagiNl in no warfare, Mr. CliHlrmnti. 

Chairaum Walhu. Following that now, you started what ycui <‘alle<l a union 
Klucutlonal campaign, did you not? 

Mr. R<kkefeij>kr, Jr. No; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waia«h. Did you not submit in a letter to Mr. I^ee certain things 
that you wanted publlsheil, and you sal<l in connection with the Colorado Hitua- 
tion as w'ell as wltli your union educational campaign? 

Mr. RocKKFELLF4t, Jr. I MtuttHl very clearly yestenlay, Mr. Chairman, just 
die nature of that suggestion with reference to union campaign. I also stated 
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that the suggeattoii, whkh was one of inanj' snaKestlons that jms^ between 
us was never acted uixiA 

yOlialwiin Waimi. When did you abandon yoiur Idea of a union edocatlooal 
canpalicn? 

Mr. IhxKKKKUJB, Jr. I never Iiad it dednitely fixed. It was simply one among 
other hiea.s. 

Cluiirfnnn Wai,su. It was Just aft idea at tlie time yon wrote the letter? 

Mr, Uo( KKFKi.i.ER, .Ii-. It was. 

Chalriiiuii lV,vi.»ii. 1 will a.sk if it is not a faet that jon did abandon your 
union edluatlonal eninpniKn at the time it became diK.’lo.seil, after the quettion 
was put up to Mr. Welhoro and after he refu.se<l to aaswer and submitted It 
to counsel, and then stated that Ivy I.eo was the man sending out tliost> bulle¬ 
tins. Was nol that the time you abandoned tlie idea of having a union edn- 
culonal canipaign? 

Mr. UocKKi.'ra.i.KR, Jr. Tljcre was no imssihle conitectitm between the two, 
and, Mr. (Ihuirtnau, It Is imiHwslble to atwndon what you have never entere<i 
U[H>n. Tlie campaign was never entered upon; therefore it could never be 
Bbandontsi. 

Clialnaan Wai.sh. Wiieii did you get tlie idea witii referenre to tlie time 
you wrote tlie letter? 

Mr. IIockkusli-eb, Jr. I presume llie ieller woulil suggest quite accurately. 

(ilminnan Wai.su. Wiaai did you alamdon lia- idea? 

^ Jlr. Ilo('Kl£VEt,i.KB, Jr. Timt is all I rei all alsiut the Idea. 

(ihairnian Wai.su. Did you alaimlen It ns wsin as you wrote the letter? 

Mr. UiKKErKi,i.EB, Jr. Xever iiad it cMcpt as a tliought that I e.xpressed 
lit liluit'*lline in that way. 

ehairnian Wm.sii. Did nol .\lr. I.ee understand that .\on were in a union 
etiucatlonai caniiuilgn? 

Mr. UocKEVEi.i.E*. Jr. Mr. Dlialrinan, 1 liave siatisl tiait we were not In any 
union edluatlonal ('aiapaign. 

Chairnian Walsh, lint when .vou told him the material was for use in the 
tiiffini tNliitallonal campaign, dal .vou afterward tell .Mr. I.ee that was only an 
Idea and you didn't propose it to Ik‘ carrlisl out, or did ,\on tell Mr, I.ee alavut 
it afterwards? 

Mr. UiH'KE>VJ.i.KH, Jr. I think (lie fuels aius'iir In Ihe lei ter. 

Dlmlrnmii Walsh. You Just stand on Ihe letter'' 

Mr. Hih'KEVeli.kk, Jr. I stiiml on the letter. 

(Iliiilriiiun Walsh. Now. if there is a later letter to that, referring to tliat 
tiiiloii educational eiiiiuailgn, wlmt would you say alsuil Ih it'.' 

Mr. IloeKKi'HLi.Kii, Jr. 1 would say It was a later Ieller 

Ohiilrmiin Walsh. A later letter on it? 

Mr. IlocKEFKLLF.ii, Jf. 11 WHS ii fiii tlier word. 

Clmlrmiin Walsh. If there was a later letter, the anion edaeaiioiial eiim- 
ptigln isiiitlniusl a Utile longer? 

iMr. Uix'KKna.i.nH, Jr. It was never iimlertaken. 

tUialrimin Walsh. Hut the Idea of the union islmationai lampaign was .>tiU 
In ,vour mind, was it? 

Jlr. RlK KliELLER, Jr. 1 iloii't ktiow, 

A Chairman Walsh. I.iiter on? 

S- Mr. Hik'kefeli.f.k, Jr. 1 don't rocall, Mr. riiairnian. 

Cliiiirmtiri Walsh. An oisin shop, as detiiieil hy Mr. llowers. atui as acled 
uiMiii hy your eompiiiiy. is this: In buarl.se, Wyo.. if a man comes into a nonunioi. 
Camp and Is found out to be a union man ho is ;iut out of the camp; you know 
that? 

Mr. UiK iciU KLLER, Jr. That Is not my idea of an oixm shop, 

Chiilriiiiiii Walsh. I will ask you If that is the way your business Is con¬ 
ducted In Siiurlsty Wyo.? 

Mr. llix'KEF'FXLiiii, Jr. I don't know how it is conducted there as dtstln- 
giilshisl from other places. 

Cliiilrmiin Walsh. Now, I will ask If your practice has been this, that you 
engagetl s|iles tlmt went Into tlie unions, also into your mines pretending to be 
miners having no eonneetlun with your comiiauy and being loyal union men, 
iind that they told your officers the names of the men that talked about joining 
unions, and they were iiumeiliately told to go up the canon, which meant to 
leave the camp? 

Mr, liocKKFKUJiK, Jr. Tlmt Is a question the officers would have to answer; 
1 am not able to. 
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ChalrittlHi Walsh. Did you read Mr. Welborn’s t^imony taken In Denver, 
in which he said It had been 'the practii'e of tlie aSmpanj’ for years to hire 
detectives, who pretended to be regular udnera, to get into the unlouiM^nd ghv 
them the names of agitntor.s, and they were dlscluirge<l then from the servKnT 
Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. I read the testimony, hut 1 do not recall that. 

Chairman W-Vijsir. You read all of tlie ti'stUnoiiy of Mr. Bowers? ' 

Mr. H 0 CKEFEI.LKK, Jr. I did not know that Mr. Bowers liad testified. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I mean Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. KocKEKiii.i.EB, Jr. I read lairt of It; I fldiik ixisslldy all. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read that testimony where he said It had been 
the custom to hire sines for years? . . r 

Mr. ltoncKi''Ei.LKa. .Ir. If 1 read it all, I did*, hut I do not recall whether I 

read it comtiletely or not. . __ 

Chalrnaiu W.\lsii. Do you recall the fact, If it is a fact, tlatt that was the 
practice of your comimny? 

Mr. Hoc KEFKLi.KRrJr. I didn't know it to Ihi a fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you kiimv now that your comixiny hlrisl sptes that 
pretendiHl to he regular union men for the pui'iiose of giving liifmmatlon to the 
executive olPiccrs of >our company, on which they acUsl and discharged the 

'"Mr. ItocKEVKi-LLR. Jr. If that is stale.l In Mr. Welhorn's testimony, and X 
fiMwl nil of It. 1 imi'-t liuvo known it; Init I don't mall. 

(lIiHinnnn W.vi.sh. Is Umt tlio sort of opiMi ^hol) Unit Mr. Itowors waa stai> 
in?: tbo cainpalK*' boyond? 

All* Koi KEtKi.J.KR, Jr. Mr. Uowcr.s can ans\\'cr tnut. . . i«» 

Chiilrmau Waish. What kind of a eampaigu did you then have mhimjj? 

Mr. UocKEFEi.LEK, Ji'. M.v hU-u of an oihmi shot) Is a shop where JJ*'® " 

plojxsl who are members of the organiEalioii or not mcnihers, each man em- 

’’*Chu\nnan\'ALSH^ nidiai nam are alloued freely to join the 

Mr. Koi KEtELLER, .ir. The (piestion of wlielher n man is a member of tla- 
nniou or not, in the open simp, would not prevent his employment as '<>0* 
he was efflclent and ns haig ns the nonunion men are given the same privilege 
Cliairnian Walsh. And tlie .same privilege ol Joining 11"' 
demand tliat prhilege for tlie luiminion mail, too'f ihat is. that he »>‘euld not 
onlv have (lie right to work In the mines, hut Join the union If 8“ 

xjr UiH M in.i.KR, Jr. X man has a right to Join a nnioii if he sties lit. 

Chairman Walsh. But uould you Invade Ids right and discharge him foi 

‘’’'Mr'tl'orKEVELUS!,' jV If I was iter.sonally In charge, I sliould not. 

('halnimu W.u.sii. If it la u right that a man has, and that right was lii- 
vad il hv v«ur executive otiicci-s, and you. as a dlristor of the company, you 
Xidd calf Inattention to that, that he uas invading the right of an Americmi 

‘'MrR.X KEFEr.iER, Jr. I would take whalever steps I tliouglit wer.- iieeessary. 
Chiiirman Walsh. Dili .voii ever take any step.' ,1 

Mr Rockefeller, Jr. I don't recall that I ever have In that din ctlon. 
Cliainrm Wvi.sii. I will say that lliere are some other <niestl<ins that 1 
have to ask vn, Mr. Rockefeller; but tliey are more or less of 
and 1 will refer lliem to oiir department of research, and they will coiiiiimnlcnt^ 

''mV^ Ro( KLFm.Ln, 'jr.’''l wovdd prefer to stay here and complete my tcsll- 
imtnv 4n miblic Kvor since this investlpiUon has been on 

^ * n!l!nH\u"Vhcs 4 - thiii-s have h(‘en before Um* public, and there should b*; a 

■IC . ;,-i .. - «.'• 

IT Ti" S'- 

t ,V I S. V iii view of the fact that you have attended for a numlicr of 
days If von f«?l that these (piestlons might net to he asked, and will Indloate 
ttat’ I wm X it up with tile comnil'sHlon, and, as fur as my vote is [mrsonnliy 
concerned, I will excuse yon from answ-erlng. 

ChnirrrwrrH -Oirtrit Vm?,’ lmvrc«-here « number of days, and 
that Mr! Bowers declared in this letter that there was a 
^ tn ioia ftiui hevrmfl f<ir a II fH>en shop. The eoinmlsslon liiis l)een jfl'cu 
^e"tC.mr Ttlm artuarpraitlre of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., demtxxl 
to be fo^n X.P In >><>dltlon. (hat we have had this 

toat I am Xlte sure— I wlU not stop to get them now— tliat Indicate that jou 
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are carrying oa a union eOuaitloiml oiinpiiign ijon-. Don't you ino#tIiat your 
foundation has started an Inquiry Into industrial relations generally, and we 
have been InformetJ that Mr. King, who is liere present, has spent a lot of 
time in Colorado, and in view of those facts, ns far as my agreement to call 
you In the orsanlzullon of our public hearing is concerned, I deemed that you 
represented, prohah/y, the larprest itivcstors in this company, and a director In 
I. this company: tliat you mlylit Im called the principal side of the labor con¬ 
troversy. And I am now going to ask yon this question; Do you renll/e, or Is 
It a fact, that with vast power weaf is'sponslbllit.v would always abide? 

Mr. H(K'KErEi,i,KR, .Jr. That with vast power- 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupllnf;). MTth va.st jiower yreat respon-slblllty 
should always abide? 

Mr. ItimKrauaj.i'aj, Jr. I think I have always recognlr-eil fully the respon-sl- 
hllltv that rests upon me. 

Oliairman Walsh. Do you mind the fact that on account of the many con¬ 
cerns In which ynursi'lt and father have stocks and bonds, on account of the 
vast number of industries In which you are Interested, that you possess a power, 
a iK)tentlal power, and an influence, especially over those Unit are associatecl 
with yon In business, much yreater In extent than an ordinary stockholder or 
dlrei’tor? 

Mr. RocKErEiLKB, Jr. I stated In the statement which I read to the commis¬ 
sion In New York that I recognized the power of tlie lartte .stockholder was out 
of proportion to the e.xact amount of his stock, and that it necessarily was great. 

1 recognize that fact. 

Chalrnpin Wai.sh. And the mere fact that conditions .shoiihl go on In ('olo- 
rado without your protest iniglit lead these gentlemen, like .Mr. Ilowers, to he- 
lleve that was your will, and therefore you were morally restioiislhle, at least, 
for everything that took jilace In Colorado, leaving aside for the iireseni the 
piirllctihir instances to which attention has been calledV 

Mr. Hockhfei IICK, Jr. I have niidertakeii to discharge my respotislhlllty to the 
fullest of my ahllily. If 1 have failed it Is not i>(>canse of tny desire not to do 
what is right, but iiecatise of the weakness of lititnan iinture. to wlilch we are 
all subjwt. 

Chiiirinan Wai.sh, Do jon not lielhne that the fact Unit you did not |iut any 
arresting hand upon the sllinilion at any time, before l.tidlow or afterwards, 
might he taken by these gentletiieii to lielieve that It \vas your desire that that 
should go on, and that therefore It did go on? 

Mr. ItocKKiici.t.Eii, Jr. These gentlemen were operating as tliey Ihoiiglit wdse, 
and did what their Judgment iiroiniited. They knew I was frw to exiiresa my 
opinion, and I iiave expressed my o|iiiilon; they have acted on It when they 
saw lit and liiive ileclintsi to act on It when tliey did not see fit. They knew I 
inid the right, as a stockliolder. It 1 felt tliey were not iierforinlng tlieir duty In 
the way that 1 lliought was right, that I had th(‘ right to u.se any influenee ns a 
stockholder to replace tlieni, and tlnil right 1 would have used li' I had tlioitglit 
It was ms‘e.ssnry. 

(Tiiiirman Walsh. Now, you are s|ieiiking as an ordinary stockliolder, hut, in 
view of the vast Infliieiice that you have on account of the industries over which 
you have potential control, weren't you In a dllTcrcnt ]Kisillon tliaii llie ordinary 
^.itockholder? 

Mr. UiK'KRFEi.i Eg. Jr, T am speaking of iiiy rcsiioiislblllties as I see them, in 
view of the iiosltloii In whh h I am phiced. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Now, I want to ask you Just one more qnesthin, Mr. Wel- 
laa'ii is president of that eonijiany. Isn't he? 

Mr. RocKEreLLEii,, .1 r. Yes. 

Chnirmau Walsh. And he was tlie dlrei I representative, the executive repre¬ 
sentative, and tlie Iilghest one, of .vour coinpany in the Held in Colorado? 

Mr, Rockcthi.iJ'IR, Jr. During the strike, Mr. Chairman, and until the end of 
tills lust year Mr. Dowers, wlio was the chainniin of the boards, was tlie ranking 
ofllcer. 

Chairman Walsh, But liefore tliat tlim' lie was tlie president of your eom- 
imny. and after Mr, Bowers loft lie was in complete control, so far aa rank was 
concerned? 

Mr. Kockei’Ellee, Jr. He was. 

Chairman Waush. Now lie is a man. you say, of iilgh intelligence, of fine per- 
«s|itlon, and you believe a giasl ami kind-hearted man? 

Mr. RocKKi'ELLEa, Jr. I la-lievc so, iib.solutely. 
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IS 0Ot€>E2U)O. 

ClialnnftD Wamh. You believe so, absolutely. Now.^then, at least 4,600 of 
your hitherto faithful MUployees went on strike against conditions In your 
Industry In Colorado; they went out to live In tents In the canyons of Ooiorado, 
There was suffering ami there was privation growing out of timt difficult. 
Many nien were killed. Some of the men who were disohtirglng their duties 
l.eiieved in every instance, I have no (ioulit.tliat tliey were rendering a very 
high service to tlie State, acting ns an arm of tlio military power. There 
were many men killed, believing, whetlier right or wrong,'that they were 
lighting for existence and better conditions for other men. Wtauen and 
ehlldren were suffocutetl ami tlielr ftesli bunuHl off tiieir Iwiies. Chll- 
ilren were shot tlirough the head. The people of Colorado were ar¬ 
rayed against eacli other. Tlie governor, wliom we liave tieard spoken of 
contemptuously us '• our little cowboy gotcrnor," and who was said to have been 
whipped into line; delegations were stait to the lOust to expose, u.s they said, tha 
conditions ill Colorado; iieople wlio took one side were <lonoinic«l as defamers 
of the fair State of Colorailo. People on hotli sides liad tlielr lives threatemsi. 
The governor of the Slate declared piihllcly that civil government hud broken 
down In Colorado. I niention a few of tlie standing out marked events of tha 
strife in Colorailo. >ow. I want to call your atteiillon to the fact that after l.iid- 
low, after the killings, after all I have stated to you iind iiiaiiy other things laid 
iran.splred, if you did not rwelve a letter from Mr. Welhorn, this niim of Una 
is-rceptloiis uial a iiian of kind heart, in which he said: 

“ I apiireclate very imicli your expressions eonccrning my iiersoiial welfare. 
My health has neier been heller than during the jiust year, ami I am lairdly 
conscious of any strain. The knowledge that we have your conlhlisice and 
support makes everylhing else easy.” 

That is, all the deaths and all the disgrace and everything was easy to hint, 
anil he fell no strain. Docs that suggest to yon ilnit yiai have a vast Inlluenai 
over that of the ordinary stockholder, over the iiieo conowtiil with you in Ihesit 
Industries, nml that you ouglit to rai.se yoar voice la la-olest if luiman bolugs 
were heliig mlstrenteil? 

Mr. Uoi KKt Ki.LKK, .if. I see no connretioii whatever helueea tlie letter uial the 
statement you imike. 

Chairman W,ii,sH. You may now examine, Mr. Weinstoek. 

Comuilssioiier Wbinstikk. There was read lalo tlie record tids laornlng, Mr. 
Chairman, some extracts from tlie report of tlie Commis.sioaer of Liihor for 
11)05, .elatiiig to the hilior dlsturbane«»s in Colorado. Por the full Information 
of the commlssliai. I want to bate lids also Inciudeil In tlie record- 

Chairman W.vi.sii. .Mr. IVeinstock, you may read aiiylhiiig into the record 
you please that- 

Commi.ssioner IVkinshhk. Well, this is In wry close relationshi}) to that 
whieJt was dcvelois'd. This appears on page MO of llie reiHirt, It rends: 

“Mr. Mitchell held a conference”— 

“Mr. .Mitchell ” refers, I tiike It, to President Mitchell, of the miners’ union— 

“.Mr. illtchell held a eonfereuce with (lov. I’eahmly la the hitter's olllce In 
the State capitol on December 0. Mr, Mitchell refused to discuss the confer- 
cuce, but the governor, being Intervlevveil, said; 

“ ‘ The eiaiference was very iileasaot, iilthoiigli It was not productive of resull.s. 
At Its conclusliai I’resident Mitchell suited that so fur as he eould see there 
was no liumeiilate pruhahility of a setllisnent of the strike. 

‘“Our conference began by Mr. Mitchell rix'itliig the lUirerent usitects of tha 
situation, and the causes that leil to the strike, the eight-hour day, the mining 
of 2,400 pounds of coal for ti tmi, and the Issuance of scrip. He stated that the 
union had furidsheil traiistiortation to l.gts) or 1,400 sirikers to other Helds, 
where they secured employment; also that over 1,000 strikers who had money 
had paid their own traiisisirtutlon and had gone to work In other Helds. Tlie 
remninder are being provided with strike ImneHts ns callisl for—single men, $5 
per week; umrrieil itieii, $8. Mr. Mllchell deelurisl that his organisutlun would 
fiiriiiah the strikers with fmsl, clothing, and shelter us liaig us the strike 
should last, Of until tliey eould he transiiortetl to other Helds. 

“ ‘ In turn, 1 told him that I would protect the jieople with the same jealous 
care us he had said he would hsik after his men. 1 calleil his attention to the 
gisigruphlcal location of Colorado, and the absolute necessity of having coal, 
and that I would see to It that It la prisluced If enough laboring men can be 
found to mine It. I told him his men iidglit remain In idleness as long as 
he cured to board and clothe them, provided tliey obeyed the law and committed 
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no act of Tlolence. As soon, liowover, us they Interfere with the men who care 
to work, that niuuient I will Interfere with the troops and grant protection to 
those who care to work. I told him that I drew no distinction between organ- 
lied and unorgniilsetl labor. Neither did I Intend going Into the merits or 
demerits of the controversy, but that any imlivldual desiring to labor would 
have absolute and certain protec-tlon. 

“*I further called his attention to the fact that I had declared qualified 
martial law In Teller tiounty, and that I Intended doing the same In every 
county of the State, If noctesary, to bring criminals to trial and Justice. I 
told him If criminals could prove their InnorciKe in civil courts they might go 
free, but If I could later prodine eclileuce I would have them rearrested and 
semi every One of them to the penitentiary. 

•“1 also told him that If there was anything I could do within the scope 
of my duty to bring alsmt an early settlement, I would lend my Influence In 
that dlrecllon. But I give him to undersiand that I would not undertake to 
arbitrate the question at Issue, as that Is a matter coiiceniing employer and 
employee, and not the general puldie. Sir. Slitchell expressed himself as well 
satisfied with my statement, ami said he hail no criticism to make in regani to 
my proposcsl action tn tlie matter.’ ” 

Now, on page All, the following aiiismi s: 

"The first cases of assanlt daring the strike of coal miners took place in I,as 
Animas (’ounty on Dcsi'inher 7. In tlie forenisin Marshal Miltoa Hlglitowar 
was superintending the tearing down som(> <»f tlie slianties of the Victor Fuel 
t'o. at Hastings, in wldeli some of tlie iidtiers had forinerly tiled. lie was set 
U|M>n by a niob of Ilallun wmnea, one of wlmin slriiek lilin with a cleier, nearly 
severing one of his ears from ids luaid. 

“Thomas .1ennlng.s, an emploiei' of tlie (‘‘olorado Fuel & Iron Co., and a 
hrother of the suiierintemlent of tla- eompany's mine at Berivmd, Innl eondueted 
several parties of men from BerwimI to I’rinioro lh‘ was conducting a party 
of four on tlie afternoon of Iiecvnilier 7, wlieii they were tired n|iim hy several 
unmasked men. None oi' llieni was hii Ii\ ilie Imliet-i. lint one of llie nudes 
drawing the wagon tn which tliey rode was killi'il." 

And on (lage tl.'ig tlie follow ing appears: 

"An open letter to W. U. Fairley ami Cliri-;. F.i in-.: 

“Answering yoiir eoniiimnli'alion wliicli appears in tlie daily papers in this 
Btate, addressed to tlie puliile In general— 

“We admit, as joii lm\e staled, that ‘tiie moiitlis liave now elapseil with 
nothing hut tnrmoll ami vexaiiim of spirit in the liearts amt minds of husiness 
men and eltizens In every walk of life.’ We admit, also, as stntcsl. the result 
Is ’manifest, not only to tlie eoal eoiiipuiiies involved, liut imsiness men al.so, 
who have bc>en deprivisl of tlieir only simree of revenue ns a result of this 
strike,’ We also Indorse lienrtily joiir statement that tlie piilillc in general. In 
Its broadest sense. Is ’em it led te rei live due eousideratiim in all affairs of siiili 
vital ImiKirtaiux* to them, regardless of the source from wideh all this trouhle 
has orlgniateii. We furllier admit, as you stale, ‘lliere lias heen, and is al 
present a large amount of money being expemleil on both sides,’ and that the 
hurden of exiiense to imdidalii llie strike has. by tlie advent of tlie militia, bcien 
Iransferrcxl from tlie csial eomiianles to llie 10 x 00 . 10 ™ of tlie whole State, and 
that, as you suggest, it is ‘a qiiestieii tliat offers plenty of fisiil for thought.’ 

“We fall to tind anything in the above cltalloii of facts and conditions wlilch 
are eommeudahle or greatly to yonr crislit. Fp to tills time we have reinatniKl 
neutral. We have given you a frin' hand to corri'ot tlie conditions of which you 
complain, and In return you have flatly boiispsl yonr determination to miike 
the business (ximUtions of this cximiiimilty as nearly unlicurahle as to force the 
pcxiple to Interfere In yonr beliiilt. 

" The miners. In w horn yon profe».s so deep an Interest, privately advise us of 
tbelr desire to return to work, to he proteetcsl from the paid emissaries whom 
yon have placed over them in (wntrot. And we now take Ibis oiHsirtunlty of 
serving notice on you of our Intention, from this time on, as you have It, ‘to 
receive due conslderallon In all affairs of such vital IniiKu-taiice ’ from the 
source fixim which it emanated. 

“ We are tired of you. Yonr inisguhlecl followers are tired of you and your 
metbods. and we respectfully r^uest you to withdraw from the county, to the 
end that we nia.v specsiily repair tlie injuries we are sastalnlng, and have sus- 
toiiHsI, on your aecxniiit. We ftsfl that from now on we will be iiiinloiied If we 
pursue 111 the Iiitnre a imllcy of self-protection which w ill be as aggressive as In 
the past it lias been leuieut.” 
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Chairman Walkh. Who Is that from? 

Oomuilssiouer Wkinstock. “ilany taxpayers and cltlaens.’" 

Chairman Walsh. I>oe« that give any place that It Is fwin? 

Oominlssioncr Wkinstock. “Tlie following communicntUm opi^eared In tlw 
Trinidad Chronlcle»Ne\\s of April 5.” Gov. Peaboily. interviewed on April aO, 
.said: 

“ I have made no attempt to hCttU* lids strike, exeept that 1 trlcnl to arntnge 
a ineeliiig iHJtweeu the operators and the miners, and the o|K*rators refuncil to 
attend. Previous to that time, when Mr. Mit^'lied came to Denver, last 
December, he had binni greatly mlsInfornuHl hy Ids agents liere as to the true 
situation. However h»‘ lw»k the word of these agents without further invt‘sti* 
gntion. It has not l>een my business to SiUtle lliis strike; my only duty has 
been to maintain law ami order In tlds State. 

“I told Mr. Mitchell at that time that if he wislusl to Ut*ep his men In idle¬ 
ness In Colorado he ^\as at Uherty to do so, as long as they should <t»udini 
theni.selves In a p(*aceuhle manner, hut If they dhl not th(‘re would have to Ih‘ 
inilltury interfenuar. Mr. Mitciiell asktnl me to keep the soldiers out, hut 
said that if conditions shoidd warrant sucli a move he w«)uld he one of tlie 
tirst to sign a iMditioa fur them to he s<*nt to the scene of lh<* <hsturhan<‘e. 

“The whole matter 1ms worUisl Itself out exactly as I tohl Mr. Mlteliell it 
wotdd. I s<‘e u<) r<“ason why 1 Mundd take the wi>fd of Wurdjou. HartolH, 
and “M<»ther” Jones against the word of civil auiluu’ities. semiiors, mayors 
and repntahh* citi/.ens giujendl.N as to when or when !i<'t to mil <mt the 
militia. 1 sent tlie tr<K»ps into the di^turlKsl di'^triels wltli only <Mie purpose 
in view*, that oi' maintaining law and order. That has been ni> poMiiou all 
along, and that is wliere 1 stand to-day. 

“Go\. I’Kutom.” 

In the discnsslon tlds morning. Mr. Itockefeller, a hypothetical (piesilon 
was ]>nt to .\oa, and J am not altogether sure that I clearly and tlistinetiy 
understood your attitude. 'I’he (piesthm was put to you If a .sheriff, dNgtilMMt 
as a hurghir, shouhl attempt to (sder your hous<*, and to hold a pisiol, as it 
were, to your lu*ad, wouhi yon yield or Wiuild .\ou Now, I understcMsI. 

il» suhshiiue, tliat your answer was as follows—and let me make sure that I 
did understand it conecliy—if he came to yon as a Inirglur jou would treat 
him as a burglar, and If lie caini* as a slaa’ilT you would treat him as a 
sheriff; that If he cume in the mum* of tlie law, yoii wiadd respond In the 
name of tiie law’ ami ofter no resi*<t:uiee, hut If he came as aa overyilay hurglar 
you Would treat Inm ns an everyday hurglar. Am I right? 

Mr. Uot’KKFKiJ.KU, .Ir. That was, In suhstaiue, my thought, hut I expressiMl 
it a little <llfferently. 

(Tnninissioner Wj-.ixsiock. I>i<l 1 calch the spirit of your answer? 

Mr. UocKKFKKi.siR, .If. Ves; that t w’ould alwavs treat tlu* representidive of 
the law’ with the respoct that was due to a representative of i!w* law, nide-'S 
as I stateil, the extreme case arose whore immediate death wn.s liable to 
o<*(ur unless a person wore to take immediate action. I stated that such 
action could only l>e JustifUMl undm* such clrcuni'ituncos such that one wouhi 
feel that before a court of justiie one's jmsition would be defende<l. 

Commissioner Wkivstock. I gather then that .vou are In harmony with the 
attitude of Dr. Omxlnow, president of Johns Hopklius University, who testllhsl 
on that point, when the question was put to him: 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. Taking a comivtc case, Dm*tor, taking the 
case, let us s('e what your couds<? 1 in the matter would leail to. The governor 
orderwl out the inllUla in tHuinectloii with wnne coal strike that t<s>k plu<’e 
In Oolonulo. There was a conflict of testimony there as to the cause and 
effect. The National Guardsmen maintain that they fought in w'lf-tlefenw*; 
that they were first attacktsl by the strikers. The strikers <leny that, and 
claim that the Initiative was taken on the part of the National Ouardsimm, 
which led to riot. I^et us as.sume, for the puii>ose of our llluHtratlon and for 
the purp<>»c of our analysis, that the w'orkers are correct In their statement, 
and that the militia did take the inltlntlve, and dhl abuse their power, and 
did harass and fire upon innocent people, tour advice and coutisel under 
those circumstances to the worker is, take the result? VIeld for the time 
being; do not attempt to take the short cut and get ImiiwUate n*dres.s, but 
rec(»gnisse the existing authoritle.s and abide by their demand? I^et your 
reinpfly come by use of the ballot, see to It that the commander in chief that 
Is responsible for this is either recalled, under your rectill law. or Is con¬ 
demned by public sentiment and not i*eelectcdV Do I follow you? 
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" Dr. Goodnow. Ye.s sir; it seems) to uie tlmt any other a<Ivlce is ttoiug to 
lead to anarchy. It seems to me tliat the fundamental proimsltlon you have to 
start with Is tliat we must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such 
thing legally as right to restrain the constituted authorities. The right o£ 
revolution or vloleni'e or anything of that sort We must as civilized men 
adopt that hlea or el.se there Is no peace for our Government 

Goumilssloncr Wkinstock. In other words, the short cut to the remedy must 
he condemned V 

Iir. GtKiUiNow. Yes, sir; as I look at It 

“ (Jommlssloner WKtN.sTocK. And that It Is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancied Injuries temporarily than to have chaos prevail? 

“ 1 )r. Gisidnow. Certainly. One of the many troubles seems to be the work¬ 
ers In the country ne\er will gain an.tthing by any stich thing as organized 
violence. The issiple as a whole condemn It, and they can do very much better 
by presenting their case as forclhly us It can be to the courts, where that Is 
po.sslhle, or to the puhlic us a whole.” 

Are you In harmony with that i«)sltlon? 

Mr. ItocKhFKi.i.icK, .If. I am. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I took It upon myself, Mr. Rockefeller, to send yon 
a letter this morning, which 1 desire to read Into the record now, which read as 

folhovs: 

Washington, I>, C., Muy lOJj. 

Mr. John D. Rockki ki.iair, Jr. 


Db.\h Sir: It has been the uniform prai tlce of this commission to give wlt- 
nes-iis advance coides of tlie tpa'stions to he asked In order that the witness 
may come fully i>repai'e<l to make answer. It has not been the practice of In¬ 
dividual commissliaicrs to tio this, las-anse the inilivltlual comnilsshaters could 
not anllci|iate the iinestlons wliich they as Imlividinds are likely to ask. 

In yipiir case, however, you hate been on the witness stand often enough 
and long enough to mak<p tleai' in my mind Just tla‘ (inestions among (alters 
which I siiall cmisldcr it essential to ask. In (a'der to save your time and the 
time of the commlsshai, I am therefore taking it ti|ion myself to Inclose an ad¬ 
vance copy of the itreliniinary statement 1 sliall nailve when my turn comes 
to tiueslion you. Tills slalement us you note, presents, as I see It, the three 
prime Issues Intolved In tlie cmitroversy. Ihiving matsl that .vou carry with 
you a great mass of material, 1 trust tliat Ihe liiLertenlng time ntay he suffl- 
clent to enable you to lane In readiness such latrt of It for snhmission to the 
eotuniisslon as will hear ilirectly on Hie (loinls touclied upon in Ihe Inclo.snre, 
and tliat you will also slati' wlilch of your wltne.sses who have been asked to 
attend this hearing laii give further liglil on these same points. 

Yours, very truly, 

llAHRIS WniN.sToCk, CDHimissionvi '. 


Now, this Is my statement, and before proceeding with my questions I want 
brictly to riwiew the situation as I see il. h’liis commission sat lietwivn 25 
and ^ days In actual hearings. Including the time spent In Denver, New York, 
and Washington, D. C., investigating the Colorado coal strikes, and endeavoring 
to Had tlie underlying causes and lo locale tlie res]ionslhllil,\ for the great loss 
of life and proiierty In that Cominonwealtli. Tlie cost to the Nation for such 
Colorado Investigations through this coniuilsslon, I should say, has been much 
over .tdtMKH). Tlicre has accunuilated a great mass of testimony, much of It 
more or less unavoidably nones.senlial to the vital points at Issue. 

What I bine lieeii able In hrli'f to get <ait of It all Is that the strikers and 
their sympathizers iniike these three spectllc charges; 

Id) That at no time after the strike could they get a hearing at the hands 
of the op(>rat<irs. 

{!>) That the civil and judicial mncliliiery tor obtaining such justice as the 
law affords was Iti the hanils of the ojierators and not available to the strikers. 

(c) That the operatm-s through their agents were Ihe first to resort to 
violence and that all the violence which followed was defensive on the part of 
the strikers and not offensive. 

If these three charges hate bipou established then It must be plain that the 
responsibility for the unfortunate happenings In Colorado must clearly be laid 
r.t the diKir of the ojK'rntors and Ihe strikers arc entitled to all supisirt and the 
synipnihy of the .\iiierlcnn pisiple. 

Dtpspite Ihe voliiuii-s of testimony that have accmnulated in the hands of the 
coninii.ssiou In this case, much of It Is .so befogged and so beclouded, the contra- 
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dictiolui are so pronounced, there is so much evidence of bitterness and iii will 
on both sides of the controversy that the Impartial, fair-minded Invest laator, 
such as I hope I am, finds himself In a mental maze and more or leas at seft. 

Speaking for myself, I have entered this Colorado Investigation without any , 
preconceived judgment or prejmllces. Not any of the itarticlpants on either 
side were known to me. I, for one, have absolutely no object other than to 
And the truth, wherever the truth may be; and. siieaklng for this commission 
as a whole, it Is neither for nor against any witness; it is for the facts, what¬ 
ever tile facts may be. 

It is In this spirit, iuid this spirit alone, then, that In order to crystallize the 
issues and re<lufO them to tlieir prime essentials 1 ask you s|Ks illeally to make 
whatever answer you are able to make to the tlusH" foregoing cluirgi's. 

If you van show that an opportunity was atTordeil the strikers at some stage 
of the dispute to get a hettrlng in the prestmeo of the reiiresentatlvt's of tho 
operators; If yon <mn show that the strikers had not exliiiustetl their constitu¬ 
tional rights to get justice before resorting to violence; If you can show that 
the strikers anti not Ihe operators or the authorities were the tlrsl to commit 
acts of violence In dellame of law-, then these three charge niiole agtilnst the 
operators must, to my mind, f.ill to the grttund, and the htirden ot re.sixaislhlllty 
for nil tho (‘oiistHiuoiithU «u*I loss ol* projHTty must thou, as I s<h* it, 

lie piticed at the door of the strikers. , i 

Now, la-fore asking you to reiily to these stalemeiits, Sir. Itockeleller, I t.ant 
to ask, did you receiw ti lop.v of the questions that were to lie iiut to you hy 
tills eoiiimission liefore you came here'/ , , , , 

Mr. llotKKiti.iKii, .Ir. 1 have ne\er received any questions In advanei, of 

coming liefore lliis ioimiiission. _ 

Coiiimlssioiier Wkin.siock. It has been Ihe uniform la-acliee f'/''''!' 
witness with mhance coiiies, so they could come here lai'iiared Inlelllgi illy to 
tiuswer questions; and if none was fiirnislicd in your ease, lliere 
been some mistake alaait tliat, widcli I am sure our cliairman will lit this time 

'’‘'(ni!I'lliimn\\'.\i'.m^ I "dl la' glad, if 1 can keep Ihe wilness lure. I will ex- 

blaln bv statlutf vou \\m» (‘Utilviy uustaken alHfUt tlH'farts. 

t’ummissioiHT \\ K. IViiiaps 1 mii; 1 \\\M !►“ Khal tn hr corrednl. 

Clininnau Walsh. I have hoen toiniK-'lleil, ami yuu kiatw the 'bity has been 

Ohucal il lon I.R- hVll.liar ... to arrange with llie stuff for theao 

!iearn.''.s. lour duties and resiaaislliilllles elsewliere liave kept you 
the miiiutla of alleiiding to ilie.-o lieiiriiigs. .Mr. Itockefeiler wiis iiolllleil by 
loiter 111 -Vcw York of the New York lieariiig. and a eouiuiiiiiieiitloti was ad¬ 
dressed to him asking him to eiaiie, and lie ga\e Ihe piihllc nollie througli tho 
1 ews c iiers S OW^ lie knew he was to he examined on these letters. I 

wllVmlt^it ihis time slop to tell you what 1 woiilil like to say, hut as soon as 
Xlr Itoi kefeller is excii-ed I will phici' Mr. Manly mam the stand, and he will 
LhVe vou as lo wLat has been done w illi lefere.iee to other witnesses. I arn 
slinnlv sa\iim that nifh vrrv frw rxerptious, <*vriy witness has api«mred upim 
Hlis Mr. Ilorkefeller has, and the labor wilues^^s whom you 

heard testify and whom you exaiidmal, and properly exiiiiilued, lii your own 
way, were liot notitlial in atlvaiice, any more than Mr. Itockefeiler, ns to what 

"Tvnmdtsh'mer “''vm.'mTocK. I was nmler the impression that our witnesses, 

as a rule had la-en fnrnlsheil with the qiie.stlons iiskeil. 

Chairman Walsh. You are mistaken, and that Is beeaiise pm have not glvi n 
attention, nml were not askial to give attention, to the details of these matters 

that I have to believe that was the fact that 

fr^nentira Ttatcrnem " V»u Imve bm. furnlsh«l with 

a miv of the questions'/ " and they would answer them In rotation ^ *hey 
apiSlmi 'nialTTinveyed to me the Idea that it was the uniform practice of 

"’cSmmr'wMHH It was not. That was only done In a very few Instances, 
and tl oT tiXthms were put after a witness got here and In many Instances 
wa itVsl W go into matters outside of the scope of the hearing, and I orderwl the 
onestlnns to be prepares! and suhniltted to those witnesses to be ^‘‘"j’wecl. <>f 
K*'en you that Informatlon-lt Is available here- 

'''tlmimSoner ”wmNSTimK. That explanation Is entirely satisfactory. Mr. 
Cbalrmau. 
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Mr. ItocKEm.ij 3 , Jr. Jlay I aOJutit one word? Is It true that with tlie aoiO' 
mong I have received in both loataucea there have been several general Ques- 
tiorus stated, but I suprKjsed the question which you directed to me was as to 
wlietber the s|)ecllic questions which the examining officer was to ask on the 
'stand liad lieeii pi’esented. Those questions, as Mr. Walsh says, have not in 
any Instunce. 

Ohalriniiii W.\i.sH. Do you claim all tlie questions have l>een presented to any 
witness. Mr. Weliistock? 

CoimnlsKloner Wkinstock. No; not all. Hut the piiinal questions have been 
siibinllteil, liecaiise we always digressed upon them and took very wide latitudes. 

tlhalriiian Walsh, That was not done In this case. 

Oomtnissioner Wei.nstock. The explanation Is entirely satisfactory, Mr. 
Chalnuan. 

Chuirnnin \Vai.sii. Thunk yon, Mr. Weliistock. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you proceeil to answer this statement in your 
own way, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. lto< KLiEi.i.EK, .Ir. May t ask you, Mr. Welnstwk, In regard to question A, 
where you say “ the strikers and their s.vmpaihlwrs "—“ What I have l«>en able, 
III brief, to get out of all this Is that IJie striker.s and their sympathizers made 
those three speclllc charges." 

Comtulsshmer Wkinstih k. Yes. 

Mr. UoCKKiEi.i.EB, .Ir. Do you mean men working In the mines, and who 
Htruek, or the represmitatives of the umoiisV 

Commissioner Wein.sT(i(K. T taKi* 11 the represeiilatives of tho ludoii. 

Mr. UocKKii.i.i.KU. Jr. I ask Iss ause the repieseiitalhes of the uaious, so far 
as I know, have not met in csiafereme witli lla* otwralors; hul the striking 
miners—as I nnderstaml It. the Milking miaeis were present at the mwtiiig 
calleit hy <!ov. .\maioiis on .N'oiemher ihi. Mlaae thoy met Ihree of the oix-rators, 
with the governor, iinil dl.seiissed the siluallon. llrli'lly. it is referred to in a 
telegruin from n immla'r of the operators to Dr. I'osfer. nialer date of .May 1, 
which telegram .Mr. Welhoiai sn|iplhsl in the eonespoailems', and nliieli .sn.vs: 

“In eonms-limi with am! as supiilemealing the ois'i-alm-s' telegram to .\oii 
last night, iH'rialt ns to call your ullenllon to (In' fact that on NovemiK'r 20 last, 
tn Itie governor's olliis*. n eonferems' was held heiwimn three of the oiierators 
and reiiresmitiitlves of their former employts's then on strike.'' 

That Is lhi‘ only (smfermiee I know of where the repri’senlafives were pri'sent. 

Commissioner Wkinstihk. Then it is iiol a fiti t, Ironi the answer last made, 
Mr. Rockefeller, lhat the operalors. from Mart to lliilsh, had absolutely refused 
to meet w ith any representatives of the striking mhiei-s'' 

Mr. RiK'KErr.i.ixK, Jr. 1 eaii only simak dellaitely wtlli refeienee to the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., and they have always Ixsni roinly. and always are really, 
to meet with their men or with the represmitatives whom their men may elect- 
men working In Iheir mines. 

Commissioner Wkinstimk. Can you tell us what wtis the result of this eon- 
ferenee you spoki* of? Yon say there was a eoatereaee at the ofllev* of flov. 
Ammons, at wliUh there was iiresent three representatives of the striking 
miners, thns* ofsirntor.s and the governor? 

Mr. it(K KKFi:i.t.Eii, Jr. Yes. 

Comnilssloner WuiNSTtKK. Do yon know what was the ontconie of that 
gathering? 

Mr. RoeKKVEi.i.KR. Jr. t'hnve not the telegram wiileh rovers It. but my recol- 
Iwtloii was nil of the points of dlft'ermiee, other than the recognition of the 
union, were covereil hy ii suggi'stimi imide hy tjov. .Vmnions, which he recom- 
uiendisl to the represeiilatives of the striking iiiliiers and lo the representatives 
of the operators. Tho operators siihsiNiuentl.v, in ii letter, aeeeptetl the gov¬ 
ernor’s reeoinineinlations. The reiiresentalivi's of the sirlking uiiner.s did not 
aoeept them. 

Oommluslouer Wkinstock. .Ynd the result of the conference, then, was fill? 

Mr. RiH KKtKi.uai, Jr. .\s 1 iiiiderstund It. 

Comnilssloner Wkinstock. .Vnd due to tlie fact that—have you tlie date, Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr, RocKKrELLEB, .Tr. Y'es. sir; the date of tlie telegram that I aptdte of ks 
May 1, in wiiieli It la referreil to, but tlie eoiifereiice was held on November 28. 

Cuiunilsslouer Wkinstock. November 26. iimi the strike was declareil on 
September !H? 

Mr. UocKKFKUjjB, Jr. It took effi>cl. as I imderstand. on September 23. 

Ooiumissloiier Wkinsiock. Aud tills was about two months after the strike? 
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Mr. Rockefeujsr, Jr. Tes. sir. 

ooe'iSs^vere VlllSr^hiriA^ '’«»«' iHvaiwt.. n Jillr tljo 

''**'*“* to by the deelsioa, the uorkerx were uot? 

air. Kw;Kt:yKLLEU, Jr, The oiwralovs. exnreKsv .^1 m wiJUnB to the K«vovw>r 
Utelr 'wUUngness to adopt the auggeetloiw, aud the workers or the representa¬ 
tives of the miners were unwilling to adopt the sugRestlons, 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take up the second part. 

Mr. UocKKJXLua, Jr. As to whether “the chil and judicial mnchlnerv for 
obtaining such justlre as the law affords was In the hands of the oiwrutoi's 
and uot available to the striker.s," I am not In is>sUlon to state, Mr. tVelnstocU. 
I have understocMl tesllmouy has bwii ollered on both sides. I think the fact 
Is that the election which took place In Colorado In the full, turnhiK out us It 
dW, without regard to party lines, would Indicate that the ballot is still iwwer- 
ful in that Slate to represent the will of the lasiple. 

Commissioner Wkikstock. What changes—so fur as ,vou are acqunliitisl with 
the polllleul conditiuDS there, Jlr, Ilockefeller—what did that eU>cllo)i iiieiin In 
effect, the lust State election? 

Mr. ItocKEKEi.i.EB, .Tf. It meant the election of a governor hy a large niajorlly 
who, as I am lnforme<t, uhom the peo|de of the Stale believed, would malnlaio 
tlie law of Ihe State, and the rwleclIon of an atlorney geuerul wlio bad evi¬ 
dently proven satisfactory to tbe people of tbe State In Ids previous term of 
office. 


Commissioner VVeinstock. Are both of those offlcer.s of the same pollileal 
party? 

Mr. Ro('KEFEr.i.KK, Jr. I think they are of two political parties. 

Commissioner Wkixstov k. Then It was not, so to speak, a party vielory? 

Mr. llocKErKi.LEB, Jr. The eUstion was withont regard to party Ilia's. 

Comml.ssloner Whiv.stock. II was known previously tlmt the governor was 
of another political party than the previous governor? What Is the answer to 
the third, Mr. Uoekefeller, Unit the oi>erators, through their agi'nts, were the 
first to resort to violeiiee. and all the violenee that follovvevl was defensive on 
the part of the strikers and not ofTensive? 

Mr, Itoi KEmi.ini, Jr. I naliirally regret, Mr. Welnstoek, now that these an* 
nil mutters of the past, to risi|>eii a <|uesllon of where the hlame may la* said 
to properly rest in regard to Ihe lieginniiig of the struggle, but the Inforinallon, 
since you uskcti the um'silon, tPe information that I have Is that the hcglmdng 
of violciKT was on the part of the strikers, when one of the camp marshals 
was kllh'd. 

Commissiiiner Wkixstock. .Are you familiar with the dale and place, can .you 
sjKsafy? 

Mr. RocKEFELfxs, Jr. In a letter of Septemlx-r 2!> to me from Mr. 
Ilowers, vvhieh has bisai plaied on tile with the eoinmlsslon, Mr. Itovvers says 
that one of our marshals, who was one of the l>est men In our employ, whs 
delllK'rutely shot hy Creeks when he uialertook to stop them from tearing down 
a hridge. Tlmt, us I understand, was the first net of vloleoee In the strike, 

('oinmissloner Weixstck i;. Then sinnming np yonr answers to the three 
propositions, as I gather, it is as follows: That It l.s not true, nt no time iifter 
the strike, could the strikers get a hearing at the hands of the oimrators, be¬ 
cause you pointml out on November 26- 

Mr. nocKiUEi.i.ER, Jr. (Interrupllng). Novemiver 26. 

Commissioner Weisstmk (contlnnlngl. There was a conference held In the 
office of the governor of Colorado at which were present Uirec representatives 
of the striking miners, three representatives of the operators, and tlmt the gov¬ 
ernor submit t«l what was. in his Judgment, a fair proposition to both sides, 
and that the oiverators were willing to acceiit it, but tlmt the strikers rejected 
It; and, second, vou point to the Itmt cleellon In Colorado as showing that 
majority rules, and that the people have actnally the kind of government and 
officers they want; and, third- 

Chairman Walsh. What Is yonr answer lo that? 

Mr. RocKEraLLEB, Jr. Mr. Weinstm'k has correctly given my answer. 

Commissioner Weisstov k. Anti In answer to tbe third point, which reads 
that the operators, throngh their agents, were the first to resort to violence, 
and the violence that followed was defensive on the part of the strikers and 
not offensive, by the dtlng of that circumstance, which, to the beat of your 
knowledge and belief, was the first act of violence that occurrevl after tlie 
strike was declarevl, and It was an Instance where a representative of the mine 
owners had been assaulted? 
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Sir. UocKKFEujcE, Jr. IIiul killed a camp marahal. 

Oommiwloiicr Wki.nhiwk. A public ofiiclal. 

Sir. llocKEi'EUJa, Jr. I would not say killed; I don’t know whether he was 
killed or not; but this snjs deliberately shot. 

Coimidaaloner Wkinstook. If I remember rightly I was Informed, ns a mem¬ 
ber of the eommlsBlon, and I am not sure that my Informal Ion Is correct. If I 
mu In error I am sure you will correct me, that sometime after the New York 
January hearing, the commission came Into iiossesslou of certain corresixtnd- 
erne Unit you had withheld from the commIsslouV Will you state the factsV 

Sir. ItocKi KKi.i.KB, Jr. That we had wdthheld? 

Oommlssloner Wkinstook. S’es, sir. 

Sir. IbK KKtKu.iR, Jr. I do not know what you mean unless it Is—I think I 
can exi>lalii that. 1 was asked on the stand at New York for certain correspond¬ 
ence, and I wtis asked for other Information. I directed my olHce to secure and 
send to the commission the Information as asked for. Within the last couple 
of weeks one of the members of the office force, to whom the matter had been 
referretl, came to me and said that from a further examination of the tiles 
there had beiai discovered an cnveloite In which certain letters were tiled, which 
I bad taken to Washington at the tinii- of the hearing before the congressional 
commission last April. Those letters I hud myself placed In that envelope. They 
wto'o letters In regard to conditions In Colorado. That envelope when I re¬ 
turned to .New York had been tiled separately, instead of the letters being put 
Into the general tiles. 'I'hroiigh this accident, therefore, those letters, which 
were properly included In llie request by the commlsshni, were not forwarded 
with the otliers, but Imniediatcly that tliey turned up, the man in the office who 
had had charge of the matter, had copies made and sent them at once to the 
eommlsston, writing a IoIIit explaining the cause of the error, and apologising 
for Ills oversiglit In Ihe mailer. 

('laumlssloner Weinstock. Tlie quesllon of mine accidents was touched uixm 
by the commission tills morning, .Mr. Itockefeller. Is there such a Ihing as a 
Slate reiHirt, or does your cmiqiany kis.'i) reimrls of the number of accidents 
which haveoccurresi In tlie mines in the Slate of Colorado? 

Wr. Hoc KEKEi LEB. .If. I ciuild not answer delinllely. Hr. Weinstock, but I 
assume Ihere must lie a Stale report. 

(Viuuulssloner Wkixstoi k. I'o you know ns a matter of fact, Mr. Rockefeller, 
whether the number of aci'Idents In tlie mining company In which you are In¬ 
terested are greater or less than the other coal companies In the State of Colo¬ 
rado? 

Mr. llocKKrKi.t.KB, Jr. I do not know from ilelinllc knowledge. 

Commissioner YVeinstoc k. Is that Information available, do you know? 

Mr. UocKF.rKEi.KK, .Ir. I would tlilnk It could be ascertalmsl from the officers 
of the company. My Impressimi has always Ihhui tliat tin' number of accidents, 
taken the year ns a whole, was les.s than In other mining camps. 

Commissioner Weinstock, YVus less la the Ctdorado Fuel & Iron Oo.? 

Mr. RoCKEtKi.iEB, Jr. Yes, sir; that Is my Impression; but I would not like 
to state It ns a fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock, I think Unit this also has been brought out In 
the testimony, that so long as the National (luards. who were callisl out In 
Colorado tinring the strike, ilid not permit so-calleil strike breakers to enter 
Ihe mine there was no trouble; that the violence began when the National 
(iliards of (Yilorado permiltetl the so-called strike breakers to enter the mines 
and to take the Jobs vacattsl by the strikers. Now. can you tell us whether 
the Federal troops, when sent there by the Federal authorltli'S, did or did not 
protect nonunion workers br4ntght Into the ndnes? 

Mr. Uo('KErKi.t.EB, .Ir. I understand that the Feiierul troops protected any 
worker In tlie mines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the Federal troops did precisely W’hat the 
State tiXKips did—that Is, they proteeteil all workers whether or no they were 
unionised or nonnnlon? 

Mr. Kockkveller, Jr. That la what I have understood. I have no reason 
to think otherwise. 

Oommlssloner Wkinstixk. The chairman calls my attention to the fact that 
he was under the impression that the order was Issued. I think, by the Presi¬ 
dent, that the protertlon should be llmitetl to the men living In Colorado, but 
If my memory serves me right, I am under the Impression that that order was 
miKliniHl, and that there was no limitation put upon the protection of the 
workers. Have yuu any information on that point? 
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Mr. Rockefblles, Jr. My recollection was that men who applied at the min¬ 
ing camps were to be put to work, but the men who applied at the Denver ofllco 
would not be sent down to the various mining camps. That Is the only reatrlc>- 
tlon that I recall, Mr. Welnstockj but I couldn’t speak from a definite knowl¬ 
edge on that subject. 

Commls-sloner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Itockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a question or two. I believe, though, that I said we 
would let you leave at 3 o’clock, and 1 tellevc I will. You may be excused now. 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. Thank you, very much. May I before leaving hand you 
two telegrams which have been received to-day, unsolicited, one from J. R Wel- 
born and one from W. W. Wilson, which you may put In llie rei’ord If you see 
fit. I have copies made of the originals, and if you will allow me to kwp the 
originals I will leave the copies with you. 

Chairman Walsh. I thank you. You will be excused. 

I would like to make a little statement In the ivcord, by agrt'emcnt with Mr. 
Weinstock, so that there will bo no misunderstanding on tin' question that arose 
on the opening question by Mr. Weinstock to Mr. Itocki'feller. It Is to this 
effect, that puldlc hearings of the Cominisslou on Industrial Itelatlons are man¬ 
aged by a subcommittee, called a committee on imhlic hearings, of which Mr. 
Weinstock is not a member. When that commlltce was created the memhers 
of the commission were all Invited, all notilicil tliat they .should give all of the 
time they possibly coiild to attendance upon that committisL and to get up the 
plans and details of the puiilic hearings, ami that the chairman rep4‘atedly 
urgeil upon the memljors of the commission, bu luding Mr. Weinslock, that they 
should attenil the comniittre on public bearings and give all llie time they pos¬ 
sibly could from their other alTalrs to the managemi-nt of (he ih'lalls of these 
pHl)llc hearings, the suggi'stlons to witnesses, the smnmoning of witnesses, aial 
the topics on which tlie witnesses were to be exandned. 

Tliat is a statement made, of course, by agrecnamt. 

TESTIMONY OF MH. IVY I. lEE. 

t’baii'naiu Wvr.sir. I might make the annoumviiamt that tlo‘-c lavirlngs will 
have to be coiUluueil over Into next wis'k, anil therefore there will be no fnrlbiT 
witness ealled this afternoon. .Mr. l.eo will be Ibe last witness. 

Y’our full mime, I believe, is Ivy I,. I.ih‘'.i 

Mr. I.EE. Yes, sir. 

thiairumu Walsh. You reside in tile tily of New York now? 

Mr. I.KL, Yes, sir. 

('liairman Wvi.sii. .tod you liave appeared before tins ,'ioMmission before? 

Mr. I.KE, Yes, sir. 

Chairman W-vi-sit. And liave given vioir emiiloyment and .voiir lii.story up to 
this time in a general way? 

Mr. I.EE. I have. 

Clialrman Wai.sii. 1 am going to address your aiteidlou to some parlicnlnr 
qbostious, Mr. Lee. In a tetter of .lune 1(1, 11114. from Mr. .Iiilm I). IliKkefeller, 
jr.. to you, Mr, Itockefeller wrlti-s as follows: 

” Several points In my memorandum, however, eonid well even more niiproprl- 
alely lie used In the letter from (".ov. .\mmoiis to I’resident Wilson, wldeti you 
fire proposing to prepare as soon as the ma.|or’s memorandum reaches you, 
which I hope will he very shortly. ” 

Again, on .lune 11. 11)14, you wrote Mr. .l.ihn I). ItiKkefeller. Jr.: 

“ I am Incllneil to think thut at the iiaaneiit the host thing we eati do would 
be to give the letter from flov. Ammons to President Wilson our attention, anil 
I hope that we can aceompllsh something very siam.” 

On July 2, 1014, the letter suhmltted here—the copy of (he letter—shows that 
you wrote to Mr. .Tohn D. Itoekcfeller. .Ir.. as follows: 

“With reference to the letter for (iov. Ammons, I am not entirely satisfied 
with the draft I prepared, and I am making certain nmeniliiients to It. I sent 
out a draft for discussion, but will get It Into shape In a day or so, and then send 
you a copy of It. The idea—and it Is ii iliffleult Idea to execute—Is to prepare 
a very brief statement of the ease which will command public attention rather 
than to make any very comprehensive statement of the situation.” 

Do you recall those quotutioiLs us having been contained In those letters? 

Mr. Lee. 1 do. 

('Imlrman Wamh. The major referred to la the first letter, 1 understand, Is 
Maj. Houghton—Maj. Edward C. Bouglitoii? 

g8818'—S. Doc. 41.5.64-1—vol l>- ir, 
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Mr. Lee. Edward J. Bougliton, I tbiiUc.* 

Oliairmun Walhh. l^Mward J. Boughtoii? 

S)Ir. Lek. Yes, sir. 

('halrmaii Walsh. And Maj. Ktlwanl J. lt<MiglUon was a major in the Cokn 
rado Mllltlu? 

Ml*. Lee. Yes, sir. 

(Jhniriiuia Walsh. He uoa tlie advocate general who presidetl over the milL 
tury (*ourt at IViiiidiui timt dealt with the strikers that were brought before 
hltn? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know as to that. 

('Imlrninn Walsh. You have learned that since you lia\<‘ Ihh'Ii in thU pub¬ 
licity business, have you not? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall having that fact In niy minil, Mr. Walsh. 

(’hairimm Walsh, Was there not much written In tlie so-calle<l “ fuels ** In 
ix»g«rd to the struggle for Industrial freedom about MaJ. Houghton and bis iiiill- 
tary court? 

Mr. Lkk. I <io not doubt the fact, but I do not nnull it in niy mind at the 
luoiiienL 

(llmirman Walsh. You do not rinall now that Maj. Houghton wa.s advocate 
general and presldiMl over tiie tnilHary <’oiirt? 

Mr. Lkk. All I know of Maj. Houghton is that he was ad\«)cate general of 
Colorado. What he «lld 1 do not know. 

('ludriuan Walsh. l>ld you not r<‘ad the report more than once made by the 
military commission prosUUMi oxer by Gen. Houghton, uiih reiVrence to the 
lauilow riuissacre? 

Mr, Ij:k. Ik that the geiienil iMimphlct re|>orl ibiil va< made by the militia? 

Chairman M’al.*^!!, Vch, sir; it was a niMul made i)y the miluar^ cominlHslon. 

Mr. Lick. I ri‘ad a repoii. 

(Mminuan Waish. It was the mllllary commiMsIon cousisha^ of Maj. Kdward 
.T, Hougldon, (‘apl. Hanks, and ('apt. van Ci-.e. 

Mr. I^KK. [ rcaii a reiRirt. I do not know whellier timt Iho one you havo 
In mind or not 

('liuinnan Wm.sh. Wlicn diil you first meet .Mai. HouudPon? 

Mr. Lkk. I met him in New York. I do not icchII the exact dale. It was 
Borne time around the iiii<hUe of .lune. 

(^halrmaii Wai.sh. Weil, ihav, Mr. Hockefeller's first letter to von is stated 
.Tune lt>. It say.s: 

“Several points In iny uuanorandnm, however, eovild well even more properly 
be used In the letter from (Jov. Ammons to President Wilson, which you are pro- 
IMiHing to prepare as soon as the maj<»r‘s memoramlum reaches >ou, vviiieh I 
iiotM^ win he very shortly.” 

Was there n letter designed to Ik* sent h> (o>\. .\mui<ms to President Wils<jn 
l>ef(»re you saw Maj. Houghton? 

Mr. l.KK. 1 can tell you what happ»‘nei!. .Ur. Crwaie, of Mr. IhK'kefeiler'.s 
othes*, saw Maj. Houghton- 

tThuiriimii Walsh. Who was ^Mr. Cre<*ne? 5 ' 

Mr. Lee. He was one of Mr, Uoekefv*ller*.s staff. 

('Imlnuan Walsh. Was he also a director at that time of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Yea, sir. 

Chairinun Wal.sji. You to(»k his j*I:n-e, I Is'lleve? 

Mr. Lee. Ves, sir. Mr. Greene tol<l me that .Maj. Hougldon vvaa in New York 
roprestuitlng the governor, and that tin* governor had hv*en very much con- 
eernwl over tlie ml.suiidei*stamllng which prevalleil in the Kaat concerning 
various phnsi's of tlie strike situation. He said that MnJ. Houghton wi\9 ex¬ 
tremely anxious to get suggwtions as to liow the facts might lie brought more 
adequately to public attention, and it was throiigli Mr. Greene llmt I made the 
first suggestion to Maj. Houghton that it iniglit l)e a gooil idea if the governor 
of Colorado Bimuld wTite n letter to the l^rwldent of the United States, and also 
to the governors of the other States setting forth tlie .^Ituntlmi a.s he .saw It. 

Chalrmnu Walbh. You made that suggestion to whom? 

Mr. Lee. I made tImt suggestion to Maj. Houghton thnmgh Mr. Greene before 
I met Maj. Bougliton. 

Chalmuin Waiaih. Where wa.s Maj. Bougliton wlien you had this conversatiou 
with Mr. Greene, if you know ? 

Mr. Iace. I do uot know. I thiuk he was In New York. 
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Chairman Walsh. He was In the city of New Tork nlipn you hail this talk 
with Mr. (JreeneV 
Mr. Lee. Te^ sir. 

Chairman Waijih. I’roceeil. 

Mr. Lee. Then Mr. Greene, I think, gave tliat suggestion to MaJ. Buughton, 
and MaJ. Boughton told Mr. Greene—so Mr. Gri'ene told me—that he <Ud nut 
know how the governor would regard such a suggestion, but that he, MnJ. 
Boughton, would be glad to consider It It I would prepare any concrete illus¬ 
tration of the Idea I had In ndnd as to the kind of letter which might Iw 

written, and which would do good. In order to get the governor's ideas- 

Chairman W.vi.sH. Be good for whom'/ 

Mr. Lei:. For the general canae. 

Chalrmiin Wai.sh. Not for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.'t 
Mr. l.FE. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Mr. Chalrinan. no less than other 
cold companies In this situation, and also the .Stale of Colorado, had lieen ac¬ 
cused of practically equipping a prliatc army, and that wa.s, we iill felt, a 
retlectlon on the State as well as the eoinpany. 

Chairman AV.m.su. Were .you a re'ideiit of the State of Colorado'; 

Mr. Lee. Was I? 

Chalrniau Walsh. Yc.s. sir. 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman \V.u.sii. Had .'on e'er heeii In Colorado up to that time? 

Mr. 1.EK. No, sir; so it was felt, in the eonmion Interest, that that point 
should he cleared ui), and that wa.s a i>oiiit about which Miij. Boughton was 
'lery keen, and he said the go\eruor w.is \er,v keen- that that ndsnnderstand- 
lug should not e.xist. Therefore, 1 made tin- .sngge.stioii to Maj. Boughton, 
through Mr. tlreeue. .and I had word from Mr, Greene that Maj. Boughton 
w-ould scud the memorandiim of the points we had In mind to fiov. Ammons, 

the governor of (Yilorado. Some days after that I met Maj. Boughton- 

Chairman W'l.sii. How man.' da.'s after? 

Mr. Lee. I do not re<all. hut ahout a week. I should thiid:. Ma.l, Boiighlon 
'vent over the .situation with me and lold me how utterly inelfei-Kve la- had 
found any efforts he could devl.se to priahtee ti IsMler iinilerslandlng In tho Knst 
of things in Colorado. Ih- told me then tliat ts-rhaiis it 'votild he la-tter to Issui- 
an o|H‘n statement to the .\merlcaii iMs.ide on the sulij's-t, Mieli a statement to 
he Issued by the governor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When "its Hud, in lereieiiee lo that first i-onversation 
with Mr. Griame? 

Mr. Lee, I think within a week I do ii,.i reeall the exact dute.s. It made no 
spiailnl Impression on niy mind, hiaanse it was the kiial of suggestion that Is 
constantly being made to men in loihlic and prhali- life to take lip. 

Chairman W.Ai.sii. To governors? 

Mr. Lee. To governors and to high ollhials In laihlic life geiiertdly. 

Chairman Walsh. Thtit Is, to have llic pnhiieity men of eorponitions draft 
letters? 

"Mr. Lke. To havo private citizen> snir^'ost- 

t'iiuirnisin \V.\l.sii (int(*nK>Mu;:). V<ni a citir/iMi? 

Mr. Lek. I was tlii<—certainly, as a ju lvalc cilizeu. 

Chalrinan Walsh. Not as publicity ap*nt for the Coloncio Fuel A. Iran F-fi ? 
aMi*. liEE. Certainly not. 

('hairnian Wai.sh. All rijiht; go aiieail 

Mr. Lee. But I would have done it O'; piamptly In enpaelly. I niak«‘ 
110 apology for the .suggi'Mtlon. It so liappisj-. that tin* suggestion was not ear- 
rk*d out. It was suhmlttisl to Maj. Bongiilon. A draft of llie ineinoranduni 
was preparcHl and sent to him for ids eonsiilerniion, and Maj. lh>«ghton has 
since told me that he went no further witli fhe suggestion. Tlie suggestion was 
not acted upon. But I iuniAst iiiat Ihe suggestion was a prop4*r one^ 

and under similar cirrnm.slanceH I wouhl make it again. 

Chairman Walsh. It Ls custoinnr>*. I Iw^lieve you say, to do that? 

Mr. Leb. It Is customary for private eltizens In all ranks of life to make 
suggestions to public officials. 

Chairman Walsh, Would you hnv<' inaile that suggestion to Maj. Boughton 
or to Mr. Greene to !)e conveyed to Maj. Boughtoo If >ou had not been work¬ 
ing for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. or for Mr. Rockefeller, I believe? 

Mr. Lee. Very likely I would not. 1 probably would not have come In con* 
tact with him. If 1 liad come in contact with him u.s a private citizen and as 
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a friend, and If lie laid asked mo. I would Inue made him any suggestions that 
oceurred to me la the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you see Maj. Houghton to find out what became 
of the draft and memorandum which you had made for the governor? 

Mr. I.EK. I saw MaJ. Houghton for a few moments when I was In Colorado 
last August. I do not know whether the subject was mentioned then or not, but 
I also saw him In New York a few weeks ago, since this statement of yours 
appeared In the press, and since Sir. Rockefeller made his answer to that 
statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write It for him? 

Mr. I.KK. Mr. Chairman, that Is a confidential matter hetween Jlr. Rockefeller 
and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. You wrote It for him, didn't you, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. I.EE. I decline to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. On what ground? 

Mr. Lee. On the ground that it has nothing to do with Industrial relations. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is nothing nhont It that would tend to Incriminate 
you or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Lee. Of course not. It Is simply a confidential matter between Mr. 
Rockefeller and myself concerning which I feel Mr. Rockefeller Is the only 
person empowercti to speak. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Maybe If I would give you briefly my view, probably you 
would have a different opinion. An attempt Is being made by this commis¬ 
sion to fix the actual rcsponsihllity for industrial conditions In Colorado and 
elsewhere, and Mr. Rockefeller, being a director and possessing the vastly 
grtaiter Influi'nce which he enjoys or i)ossi'ss(>s on ticcoimt of the extent of hts 
Investment, la being considered as one of the factors. If not the largest factor, 
in the employing situation so far as the employers are concerned; and in at¬ 
tempting to fix that responsibility It had (X’cnrred to in(> that it Is very important 
to know whether the a< llon taken by Mr. Rockcfi'ller Is nxilly bis action and the 
statements inach; by him are rc'ally his statements, or yours, for Instatice. 

Mr. I.EE. Mr. Chairman, as to that I can only tell you that I have never known 
a man to he more eareful and more <'on«i'ienII()us and more painstaking about 
scrutinizing every line that went out over his name, whetlaw he wrote it or 
whether somcboily else assisted In writing It or not. I have had mor(> or less 
experience with stu b matters, and I nevi r knew of a man In his class doing 
that. Any statement Mr. Rockefeller makes to the public you may be sure he 
has gone over It with a fine-tooth comb. 

Chnlrimin Walsh. He likewise thinks very well of yon. and has 8tat«l It, Mr. 
I.>H'. Rut my point was that in fixing Itie ni tual responsibility we would like 
to know whether the slntoment Is Jlr. Rockefeller's or some one else's. 

Mr. Lee. Jlr. Rockefeller has statist as clearly as words can state that every 
statement he puts ont la Ids statement. 

Ohalrman Wai.sh. Then you decline to answer the question. I will put It to 
yon plainly. Is It not a fact that the statement read to this cnnnni.sHion as a 
preliminary statement by Jlr. Rockefeller was written by you and not by Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. As Mr. Rockefeller has answered that question himself, I will say 
that It was written by him. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, that he dictated it to a stenographer? 

Mr. Ltat. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask yon if this statement with reference to the pro- 
posetl letter from Oov. Ammons to the President, which was published In the 
newspapers ns the statement of .lohn D. Rockefeller, jr., was not In reality 
written by you and not by Jlr. Rockefeller? 

Jlr. Lee. l.et me get clearly just what yon mean? What statement do you 
refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. The statement published In the newspapers with refer- 
enec to the drafting of a letter for (}ov. .Vmmons to be .sent to the President, 
and perhapa the governors of other States. 

Mr. liEE. Do you mean Jlr. Rockefeller's pnbllshed statement? 

Chairman Wamh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IJSK. That was Ids statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It written by yon? 

Mr. Lee. 1 decline to ansxver. 

Chairmau Walsh. We will pass that question for the present. The matter of 
compelling or attempting to compel you to answer that question will be taken 
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np at a later date by the commissioD, and If we conclude to do it, we will Issue a 
process hereafter, 

Mr. Lkk. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that if tlie commission ns a iximmlssion 
decides that they would like to have that question unsivered, I have no doubt 
Mr. Rockefeller would be willing to let me answer it. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose we were to do that, liow would you get into com¬ 
munication with Mr. Rockefeller? 

atr. Lee. I think he has left the city for the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well; wo will take Ihe nuiltor up later. 

Mr. Lee. Personally I have not the slightest oltJtM'tlon to aus\v(‘rlng It, but I 
do not believe that In my confidential relation to Mr. UockefoMer I have a rlglit 
to answer It without his permission. 

Chairman Walbh. We will take it up later, hut we may forego the qn»*stIon 
as not being of sufnclent importance. 

Would you Im? kind enough to show me the niemoramlum wliich Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller refeiTeil to In his lett(‘r of .Tune ICi. which ho said h<‘ ttiought could well 
even more appropriately he used In (he letter to (Jov. Amnion.s? 

Mr. Lkic. That wfis supplied to you by Mr. Iloekofeller. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought he took It back, becauM' 1 tried to fiml it and 
could not find it. 

Mr. Lee. It was a clipping from the New York Time'*. 1 would be gla«l to 
get you another copy. 

Chairman Watsh. I think possildy T can gei It. Y*iu got lliat memorandum 
from Mr. Rockefeller, and did you use it in the draft of the pr*)posed letter whl<*h 
it w.as Intended to have Gov. Ammons sign? 

Mr. I, EE, I should he glad to supply (lie eomini^sion with n copy of the draft 
which 1 sent to MuJ. Roughttm. I think you will '*ee, then, there is very llttlo 
relationship. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I am asking you now, heeauve I haven't It at ImnU. Have 
you the draft you .sent to Maj. Roiigliton? 

Mr. Lee. I do not have it liere. 

(.‘hulrman Wat^sh. Where Is It and how can y<in supply It? 

Mr. Lee. It is in my ofilc*' in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. It is in your fifllce in New York? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, not havinj: it at hand. I can not examine you 
about it. 

Mr. Lee. I will state very definitely that there is very little ndatlonship be¬ 
tween them. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not include, then. In the draft of the letter for 
Gov. Ammons but very little of il\e ineinonmdum that was sent to you by Mr. 
RockefeIh>r? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall that I Im Unled any of U. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut tlie memorandum itself will show? 

Mr. I,ek. Certainly. 

Clnilrman Walsh. Ami you say you will send that to us? 

Mr. Lee. I will be very glad to. 

Chairman Wai.su. On June 11 Mr. Lee wrote Mr. RcK-kefellor: “ I am Inclined 
to think that at the moment the best thing w<‘ * an do will he to give the letter 
from Gov. Ammons to Presltlent Wilson <Mir att(*ntlon, and I hoi>e w’e can nccoin- 
plisb something very soon.’’ 

When did you see MaJ. Roughton with reference to the time you had this 
talk with Mr. tireene? 

Mr. Lee. I can’t give you any more information tlian I gave you a few moments 
ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You think it was about a week afterwards? 

Mr. I 4 EE. I think it was about the middle of June. 

Chairman Walsh. That would take ns to June 10 or 17—along there. Now, 
where did you first meet Maj. Roughton? 

Mr. Lee. I met him at the Waldorf, in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. And who was present? 

Mr. Lee. Maj. Roughton and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet by appointment? 

Mr. Lee. We did. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met Maj. Roughton before? 
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Mr. I.EK. No. 

Chalrtniui VVai.sh. Did you moot liim in your ciuwcity tin a private dtizen. or 
did you do It as part of tlie (.•omitenaatlon fliut wa.s afterwards paid yon by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Rkk. I was lntr(slace<l to MaJ. Bougbtou by Mr. aiwne, Mr. Oliairman. 

Chairman Wai.mh. Where? 

Mr. I.KK. Well, Mr. Greene made the apimlntment for iia- to sioe Jlr. Itoughton. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Mr. tJreeue lutiaslueed you. 

Mr. I,EK. He made the npimlutnient for me to meet 1dm at the Waldorf, 

Chairman Wai.hh. Did he introduce him Individually? 

Mr. Lek. He told me MaJ. Houghton would like to have me meet him. 

Chairman Wai.,sh. Then what did he tell you? 

Mr. Ijj:. He asked me If he could make an appointment for me to call on 
MaJ. Houghton. 

Chairman Walsh. And you told 1dm sill right? 

Mr. Ij*. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAt-SH. And you never stiw Ma.l. Houghton Is'fore in your life? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t Mr. Koekefeller write you to Phllndelithia and sug¬ 
gest that you should meet Mn,1. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. Why, I don’t recall tliat, whetiier he wrote me stich n letter or not. 
Mr. Chairman. Htt may liave. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ycai were writing bulletins at that lime, .setting forth 
what you sidd was a history of the struggle for Industrial free<lom In Colorado, 
ntid you were aelually engaged In that work in Philadelphia at the time this 
was going on? 

Sir. Lee. I don’t recall wliether tiny bidletlns had Iwen issued up lo that date 
or not. 

Chairman Wai.hh. I will iLSk ,vou If ,Von did not urile a letter to Mr. Roeke- 
feller on .lune Jtl, .setting forlli eerlain iiiformallon mid eoneluding with this 
paragraph: 

“I have written Mr. Grisme, asking him lo make an appoinlmenl fia' me lo 
see MaJ. ISoiighton next Tuesday ariermsm, and I shall he glad to eommuidcnte 
with yon niMin my arrival in .New York and arrange as to when timl where I 
shall meet .voii.” 

Mr. I, EE. Now, Mr. Chairman, those tire two distinctly dUTeronl events and 
oeeasloiiH Hint .Min are eoafiislag in lliiil iiaragraiih. If you will retid the whole 
of that letter, you will si'O there is a referenee la it to an tiivitallou which Mr. 
Koekefeller had extemh'd to me to .spend tlie night at his hou.se; and that refer¬ 
enee to imieting him was with referenee to that invitation, and- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I will read the whole letter. 

Mr. I,EE. I hope I am correct as lo that point. 

Chairman Walsh. You are ahsoliilel.v (orn c t. It refers to that mnl a mim- 
her of other things, but I will read it all: 

“ Deah JfiL Rockf.fei lei: : Tlie various docmaeids yon Iiaie sent me have been 
received, and I am ghlng them careful eoasideration." 

What were the doeuinenls 

Mr. Lee. 1 can’t tell yoa at this moment, .Mr. Chairinaa. 

Clmlniinn Walsh. Were they matters to he ptihllslasl in a eampnign, to lie 
.designated as a union edueatiomil eampalgn'' 

Mr. Lee. Tlaiy were not. 

Cimirmaii Walsh. How do .\on know, if yon don't rememlier wliat they were? 

Mr. Lee. Because there was no niiion edueatioiml campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh! Were they doenments with reference lo piihllclty 
about the strike of the workmen of the (lotorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. I.EE. They may have lieen iloeuments with referenee to the strike. 

Chairman Waiaih. What did you think Mr. Rockefeller meant in his letter 
when he said we can use this SteveiLson article In oonneetlon with our Colo- 
' rndo—or onr union educational eampalgn? What did yon think he meant? 

Mr. Lee. I think ho meant that that was a document that might be consld- 
preil wltli n view to <llslrlhntlng_copies of IL I certainly never took It as mean¬ 
ing beyond tlmt. heeanse I never distributed any copies of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat did lie mean by your union eilneiitlonal campaign? 

Mr. Lee. I can’t tell anything on that point more than what Mr. Rockefeller 
said himself. 
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n hairman Wawh. Wliat <U(1 fou tliiuk lie mewu—that lie iueaut there bus 
« imioD educatioiuU campai£u then goiii£ uu? 

Ur. There was uoue golug od at tiie time, uuU 1 UiUn't think there was 
or was not going to be one. Mr. Rockefeller laul I Imil discussed a grout luouy 
questions with refereuc-e to publicity, and with tefereuce to the wisdom or un¬ 
wisdom of Issuing publicity material coucerniiig various quest lous relutlug to 
unions. 

Chairman Wjxsh. Was the subject discusseilV 
Mr. Lee. It was; but nothing ever came of It 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Rockefeller also a man lliat is very careful about 
what he writes! 

Mr. Lee. Ves. 

Chairman Walsh. Careful in his phraslngV 
Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Waijih. Then, when you saw him, aud never having lieard of tin' 
union educational campaign before, did you ask him what he meant in that 
letter by referring to an educational campaigu! 

Mr. Leu 1 don't recall llial cUcumstauce, Mr. Chairman. That letter was 
written practically a year ago. .til i know is that nothing of the kind was done. 
We talked of sueii a pian, but never did anything with It. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you sent out a great uundier of Indh-lin.s utter Uud, 
did you not—those Colorado bulletins'' 

Mr. l.KE. I sent out no bulleliu.s. 

Chuiriuun Walsh. Well, your otiice boy or .sKmogiaiila-i'. 

Mr. Lee. I prepared bulletins under tUe direction of the winiuittee at Den¬ 
ver, vvldch vveie sent out by tlie Coloriido oyierulor.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you aetually write the bulletins and smid llieiii out 
from an oUice in I’hiladelpliia to Denver, to be nialled from lienverV 
Mr. Lee. Most of the bulletins, Mr. Chairman, were cpiolatlons from doeu- 
laeiits wrillen hy ollii'r in'oiile. Some of the lualerial in some of the Inilletlns 
vva.s wiilteu by Mr. Welborn, some written by others. I, as a matter of fan, 
actually wrote very Ultle of it. I nhted it, uud .saw to ns being priidnl, ami 
sent to IK'iiver. No guest ion about that. 

Chairman W.VLsii. That is wimt I meant. I asked you the guestlon to dlrni 
your attention to tlie.se Inillciins tiiid liow lliey were .sent out. 

Mr. Lsi;. 1 tldnk 1 leslitied very fully on that |>oinl before llie nimmission 
in January. 

Cbairnnui Walsh. I was just asking you Ibal to make clear another gues- 
lioii about a iiuittec that I was going to ask you luler on. You were engaged 
iu Juue, Ihll, ill writing, to a very Miiall eslent, anti putting Ingellier what 
liad been wrilten by Mr. Welborn and otlier.s, and eillting il and printing It, 
and eltlier you or your olliee sent it mil to Ix-nver, wlmt is Unown now as tin- 
Colorado bulletins. 

Mr. Lee. I lliink now we understand eticb oilier. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Understand e.nii otlier peiitssly. .'So, liereafler, as 1 

refer to tliat us your sending out iliose bulletins- 

Mr. l^tE tliiternijiting). Well, I won’t acerpt llie de.sciiption. 

Cliuirmuii Wai.sh. Well, llieii, we will go over Unit eacli lime. I will con¬ 
tinue with tlie letter: 

“The various documents you liavo sent me liave Is’cn ris'eivisl, and I am 
giving them careful consideration. 1 I,aie not reieivisl tlie wrles of aiiicies 
by your father published in tlie World's Work. I remember rending them 
at the time, but shall be glad lo read iliem apiiii, as I woiilil, of course, now 
go over them much more carefully.” 

When were those published in the Worhi's Work? 

Mr. Lee. I don't recall. I should say about liHi.'i. 

Chairman Walsh. You were not omnecusi with either of ttie Rockefellers 
nt that time? 

Kir. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh (reading.): 

“ 1 remember reading them at tlie time, hut shall lie glad to reail ttieiii 
again, as I would, of course, now go over them imieli more carefully. 

“The Information from Mr. Kasley is most Interesting. I feel that about 
the tlvlrd bulletin we slionid get out would la* one Huiiimnrising the [ireMtiit 
strike situation In Colorado. It was with that idea In mind tluit 1 wrote the 
letter to Mr. Welborn. 
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"The printing of the bulletins Is going ahead, and we expect to get the 
first bulletin out next week. There has been some delay owing to the fact 
that I want to get a tyiwgraphlcal arrangement which Is exactly as I think It 
should be.” 

You say there, “ We expect to get the first bulletin out next week.” Who 
were “ we ” ? 

Mr. I.KK. Well, that referre<l to my ofllce. 

Chalriiiiin Wai.hh. You and the stenographer and the office boy and the other 
employees of the ofllce? 

.Mr. Lke. Yes. 

(fiialrman Wai.sit. And at that time you were expecting to get a bulletin 
out yourself right there, weren’t you? 

Mr. I.ek. Mr. (Jhnlrman, I think you understand just exactly how that was 
done. There was never any thought of Issuing any- 

Chairman Wai.sh (Interrupting). I am trying to save time by agreeing upon 
a term. I am g(ilng to refer to this ns your “getting out the bulletins," with 
that understanding that you had In that letter. 

Mr. Lee. If you add the proviso that every bulletin was sent out by the 
Denver operators I will agree to it. 

Chairman Wat.sii. That Is, that you furnished the mailing li.st yourself to 
the Denver oiierators, and the bullet Ins were shippo<l from your office to 
Denver, and sent out to persons Included In tiie mailing list that you fur¬ 
nished ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. I don't want to take up time- 

Chairman WAi.sir. 1 do want to get it stiaight. Were they not sent out In 
folders addressed by you, or your stuff, from I*hlladel[ihia to Denver? 

Mr. Lkjs. No; they were sent out in boxes, separately from the envelopes. 
The envelopes and the bulletins were sent out sepurntely, the Idea being 
that In the event that tin' Denver operators saw anything In any of the bulletins 
after they were printed, that they were not preiaued to stand for In full, that 
they would not then waste the time of inclosing them In the envelopes. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Did you send them proofs? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; when any bulletin Involved a statement which was not a 
quotation from some other document. In cases where It was a mere quotatton, 
ns some of the bulletins were, I sent no proof. 

Chairman Waxsii. Now, when those envelopes which you sent to Denver— 
those envelo|)es which you sent to Denver already had the address on them? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “The printing of the bull('tln Is going ahead 
and we expect to get the first bulletin out next week. There has been some 
delay owing to the fact that I want to get a typogi-aphlcal arrangement which 
Is exactly as I think It sluudd he. After the first one Is gotten exactly ns we 
want It, the following ones can go ahead on just the same lines. My plan 
is that after we get this started, to get one out almut twice a week for some 
months. The accumulative effect i)f this sliould be valuable. 

“ I have written Mr, Gn'cne asking him to make an apimintment for me to 
see Maj. Houghton next Tuesday afternoon, and I shall be glad to communi¬ 
cate with you uiion my arrival in New York and arrange as to when and 
where 1 shall nu'ct you. I am looking forward with pleasure to spending 
Tuesday night at your home. 

** Vorv tnilv- 


Now, that Is the whole letter. 

Mr. Ijce. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you meet Jlaj. Houghton at the time Indicated 
In that letter? 

Mr. Lee. As far as I recall, I did. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had never met him before? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you have an expense account with the Hocke- 
feller Interests? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. You had had some cash advanced to you for expenses? 
Mr. I-EB. I had. 

Chairman Walsh. And out of that expense account you paid your expenses 
to New York at that time? 
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Mr. Lse. I shonid be glad to semi you an Itemized statement of expenses In¬ 
curred In the publicity campaign. 

Chairman Wamh. I am asking you about your recollection about that one 
time, did you pay your expenses to Now York at that lime out of this ex¬ 
pense money which had been advanceil to you by the Uockefeller Interests? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, because I was In New York on other business 
at the various times, and If I was there on other business It would not have 
been charged to Mr, Rockefeller. 

Oliairnian WAt.sH. You say you have furnished the lienilzed account? 

Mr. Lee. No. sir; but I should be very glad to. 

Clhalrnian WALsir. Please furnish us with the iiendzisl account of your e.v- 
penses, or the exiienses of this publicity campaign? 

Mr. Lee. I should be very glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will show whether or not the expimse of this 
trip to New York was paid out of that? 

What I am trying to locate. If possible, Is that everything you did, to be 
plain about It, In connection with Maj. Houghton, you did as a representative 
of Mr. Rockefeller or the Colorado Kitel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Lee. I will not contest that point for a minute. 

Chairman Walsh. I tlionght you said a wlille ago that you thought what 
you did was as a private citizen? 

Mr. Lee. I didn't mean to maintain that in any eMlusl\e sense. I am 
perfectly willing to concede that. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, I will leave that isdnt. 

Then as representative of .tlr. Ro<'kefeller, or the ('(dorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
you met .Mit,). Rotighton? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; and he knew of my rehitions with Mr. Rockefeller; I 
didn't nteet him oti hehitlf of Mr. Rocki'feller. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You met hitn tts the rt'itnvsentallve of Mr. Rockefeller, htit 
not on behalf of Mr. Rockefelh'r? 

Mr. Lee. 1 mi t hitn with full knowUalge on M,i.1. liouglitoti's part as to my 
relations with Mr. Rockebdier. 

Chitlrtnan W.m.sh. Whitt did you meet him for? 

Mr. Lfe. T i talk over the Colorado situation. 

Chairman Walsh. What for—to get up the letter for Oov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall. 

Cliiilrmaii Wai.sh. Now, loineniher, this was the ]dth, and on the lOth Mr. 
Tvoekefcller wrote and sent yon some itoinls In a memorandii tlmt he thought 
wmihl he good for a letld* of that kind, and you wrote liim on the 11th and 
said you thought the hevt thing he eoiihl ilo was to give the lettir from flov. 
Ammons to President Wilson his iitleiilom, and that ,V(ai hoped to aeeompllsh 
those things soon; and then you (time down on the IDth to im'ct MuJ. Buughton. 
What did you meet him for? 

Mr. Lee. To talk over the whole C.dorado siliiation. You niiist rememher at 
that time I had only lunm eoniiee|('d with the Colorado Hituiitioii for ahout two 
weeks and knew viTy little ahout it. and the iirlimiry thought was that I could 
learn from him things that would bo helpful; naturally I txitected to dlscitsH 
with him this very letter. 

Chairman Waish. Was not tlmt tlie t hief thing ami the only thing that you 
eatno down for? 

Mr. Lra. I would not say so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Just explain anything else that you wiinteil to sih? 
Maj. Boughton about, in greater detail. If you can. Any partlcuUir thing that 
you wanted to sec him tihont at that time. 

Mr. Lee. I can not add anything to what 1 said a fmv minutes ago on that 
subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other person present In your Interview 
with MnJ. Boughton? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You had been advised, I Imlleve yon said, that he was a 
direct representative of the governor of Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read this letter, or ha.s your attention been called 
to the letter by Mr. Bowers that they had tlnally whipped the governor Into 
Rue? 

Mr. Lee. I did not 
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Chairman Walsh. Vou dhln't know that letter was in existence? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman WAiJtn. iUd you know trom anybody connected wdth the Rocke¬ 
feller Interests that they had the governor In line? 

Mr. I.j:e. No such suggestion was made to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anybody else present during your conversation 
with MaJ. Ih.ughtoi, at the Waldorf Hotel? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the conversation had? 

Mr. Lee. In MaJ. Bougliton’s room. 

Chairman W.tLsii, What did you say to him about this letter? I wish you 
would just first give us tlie suhstaiue of the conversation that you had with 
Maj. Bougliton, us u til us you can remember, rlglit from tlie beginning to the. 
end. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I can not do that. I made the suggestion to Maj. 
Bougliton, througli Mr. Greene, ami I i>rnl)ubl.v repeated it to him in our con- 
vt'rsatlon, that I thought it would be a wise thing for the governor to do. 

('hnlrinan Walsh. To do what? 

Mr. Lee. To write such u letter or make such a statement to the public. 

Chairman Walsh. To the public <>!■ to the I’resident? 

Mr. I.EK. Botli. I thouglil It would be wl.se for the governor to take some 
siKtcifie uclion, and In Ills oflli lal caiiaclty to get his advice before tlie American 
people on the sul)Ject, and I may have suggested various ways to Maj. Boughton 
of doing It. I don't iss all, but I snggestcsl anytliing tliut occurred to me at the 
moment. 

• lhairman Waish. How long were .^ou there uilh Maj. Boughton? 

Mr. I,ke. I don’t recall. 

Clmlrman M'ai.kh. Can you re.meml)er the .siihslancc of a single thing which 
you snid to Ma,i. Itoiiglitim or that lie.saiil to you? 

Mr. Lee. Not lieynnd what I have stntml. 

Chuirman Waish. If my memory serves me rlglit. you have not stated any¬ 
thing. Can yon rcna'inher the snlistance of any statement .von made to Maj. 
BiPtighlon, or he to juti, In that eonvor.siitloii at the Waldorf Hotel? 

Mr. Lee. \ gissl deal of that (smversation with MaJ. Boughton was his talk¬ 
ing to me iihout the eoiidltlons in Colorado as he saw them. I have heard so 
many iieople tidk on that suliject that I can not tell specltically what he said 
to me. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did jon wrile down whut he said to you'; 

Mr. Lee. No; I iliil not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jou niiilve tiny notes of whul he .said I'l ion? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Hiil yon .see him tiny more in the city of Ninv York? 

Mr. l.EE. I may have; I don’t reenll. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you remenilper whetlu'r you did or not? 

Mr. I-EE. I just answi'risi that question. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You may have si'en him; but you don’t ri‘eall having 
seen him in New York again? 

Mr. Ia;e. I may have; I don’t recall. 

Chnirmuu Walsh. I)ld you go hack to I’hlladclphifi? 

Mr. Lee. rrohid)ly; I live there. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. IH) you rememinn- when you went hack? 

Mr. Lee. I do not. 

Chalriuim Wai.sh. Now, you think that was In the middle of .Tune; now, 
when yon got haek to riillailelphia did jtpu go to work on the letter for Gov. 
Ammons? 

Mr. I-KE. ,TuHt when I went to work on such a tetter, I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I>IpI yp>u gp> to vvpuk on the letter after you got back to 
Philadelphia, to Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. LeI';. Some timp> theivpifter I went to work on a snggeste<l draft Of a 
letter which might have tM-en usepi by Gov. Ammoiw if he had so desired. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vnd fp>r that wpirk you were paid by Mr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, sr., nfterwaisls? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chalrnuin Wai.sh. Now, you preparepl one draft before July 2, and that 
is the one yon wrote alsmt with refemioe to the letter from Gov. Ammons, 
“ that I am not entirely satisfletl with ilraft I preparepl, and am making certain 
amendments to It.” Dhl you make an amendment to the first draft? 
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Mr. Lee. No oilier draft was sent. 

Chairman Waush. You said you weiv not entirely satisfied with the draft 
yon had prepai'ed, and was iiiakiiiK certain aniemiments to It. I>ld you make 
amendments to that draft V 

Mr. Lee. I liad the draft liefore ini', and was thinkinK aliout it, and was 
trylnp: to liniirove it, hut it so Iniiiiiemsl thid I never sent another draft or did 
anything further with the mutter! 

flhalrman Walsh. You never did anything fmtlier with tlie matlerV 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walhii. Yon sent it to .MaJ. Itougliton afterwards? 

Mr. Lee. I .sent it to MuJ. IJoughton. I wrote the letter to Mr. Uockefellor 
concerning the draft which I referred to in one of these lelters as scut out to 
MaJ. Boughton for dlscus.slou. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent out llie draft ,\ou made on July 1! to MaJ. 
Bougliton? 

Mr. I.EE. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere was lie loi'uusl llienV 

Mr. Lee. Ilenver. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Did lie acknowledge |•eeei|)l of tliai? 

Mr. Lee. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jou send him a letler inclosing that? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Cliairman Wai.kh. Have yon a I'eio of llnd ieller? 

Mr. Lee. I’robahly. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you semi it lidelj '! 

.Mr. Lee. Yea, sir. 

Chairniun Walsh. \Yill you send Mr. .Maul} a copj of (lint lidter? 

Mr. Lee. C.liully. 

Chairman Waijih. Can you slate llie .sulislanee of il? 

Mr. Lee. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so, and m.i.ihe we can gel along williout It. 

Mr. Lee. Tliat I inclosed a draft of letler or stateinenl tlial might lie made 
to tlie laihlie, and suggesled Unit if tlie governor apiiroved of It iind sent it out 
lliat it would lai a giaai idea Idr him lo send eopi<‘s of it to the governors of tlie 
otlier States, and suggested timt tlie matter he very earefully coiisldertal, and 
If any revision was made. Hint it lie made In tlie direi'llon of greater brevity, 
and that eopies ef it when (lie.v were seal eiil liy llie governor should also he 
..iven to the liress. d'lint was the siihslaaee of tiie letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlieii, yon did not make any |■el'el■enee in Unit letter l.i 
Bciidltig it to tlie President tiy tjov. .\mmons'' 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Cliairman W.vlsh. I wsi lliut your letter of June 11 here, “I am Inellned to 
tlilnk that at the moment llie liest tiling we eiin do would he to give the letter 
from Gov. Ammons to President Wll.son oiir iitteullon.” 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; and you will reiiienilK'r I told him tliat I had my liilei-- 
vlew with him, and lie .suggested that piohalilj a slatement to the Amerleaii 
public would be Iietter. 

Chairman Walsh. And so you cliimged .tour mind iilHiut liow you would ad- 
drc.ss that letter, mid you iliil not send Inm any drall to he addre.ssisl to tlie 
President? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie suggestion, tlicn, was tliat the draft ef that letter 
should be sent to the piihlie and to the gmernors of other Slati-s? 

Mr. Lee. Tliat is rigid. 

Clmlrmiiu Walsh, is that eorrect? 

Mr. Lee. Timt l.s rigid. 

Chairman Waijjh. Were you liiformisl at tlie time you had this Interview 
with Mr. ^ughton tliat in addition to being a major in the State Militia of 
Colorado he was the attorney—he was a lawyer, was he not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Timt he w as tlie attorney by the year for tlie metalllferoiia 
miners? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman, any such information liaving been 
given to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that, or do you know it now? 

Mr. Lee. I know It now. Tlilit is. I say I know it- 

Chairman AValSh. You have heard Ids testimony, probably? 
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Mr. Ijee. I know It In a Kenernl way. I could not testify to It 

Chalrraaii Walsh. And that certain of the directors of the company that em¬ 
ployed him annually were also directors In certain of these coal companies Uiat 
were Involvwl in the strike In southern Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I did not know that. 

ChHlriiinn Walsh. You did not know that? 

Mr. I.EE. Mo, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not learned that yet, If It la a fact? 

Mr. Lee. Mo. 

Chairman Wai.sh. After this letter was prepareil, or this draft of a letter 
was prepartal, you sent it to MaJ. BoiuthtonV 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who else did you send It to? 

Mr. Lee. I mittht have sent a copy of It to .Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Wai.bii. Hid you? 

Mr. Lee. I .say I may have. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your best reeolleetlon at this time? 

Mr. Lee. My best recollection Is that 1 did. 

Chairman Walsh. Who else? 

Mr. Lee. That is all, as I recall It. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent laie to MaJ. Ibuialiton and one to Mr. Welborn, 
who was at that time the president of tbi‘ Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon r<eei\e any ietter from Mr. Wellmrn aeknowledg- 
Ing receipt of that? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, Mr. (Tiairinan. 

Clmlruian Walsh. Diil yon receive a letter from MaJ. Itonuhton acknowledg¬ 
ing recvipt of that? 

Mr. Lee. I Jn.st told yon I did not recall. If I dUI I w ill be glad to give you 
n copy of It. 

Chairman Waish. Will yon please look it up and see if yon did receive such 
a letter from MaJ. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. Yea. 

Clialrinan Waish. You say you did not know until probably a month ago 
what .MaJ. Houghton did with that draft of the proposed letter which you sent 
to him? 

Mr. Lee. Tliat is true. 

Chidrmnn Walsh. That Is true? 

Mr. Lee. Ves. 

Chalrinnii Wmsh. Ami yarn inquired of MuJ. Houghton what he did with it 
for the llrst time after this letter eontnining the reference to It was submitted 
Into the record of this commission ami given wide publication throughout the 
llnlt(sl States? 

Mr. Lee. That Is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Was fiov. .\mmcji\s oiit of office at that time—I take It 
that he was, because he went mil the tst of .laniiary. That Is correct, Is It? 

Mr. I.EE. So far ns I know. 

Ohalrmnn Walsh. Have you had aay communication by wire, telephone, or 
mall with Cov. Ammons with rosjsTt to this inattor? 

Mr. Lee. 1 linve not. 

Chairman M’alsh. Within the last month? 

Mr. I.EE. I have never liad any eoimimnleatlon of any kind with flov. Ammons. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your enmimmlention with MaJ. Bonghton ns to what 
he did with the draft of the proposed letter a matter of correspondence, or 
was It done over the telephone, or liow? 

Mr. Lee. It occurred in Mew York. MaJ. Bongliton was in New York about 
two weeks ago, I think, and called me on tlie telephone and told me he was 
there. I calletl on him and askisl him If the statenient which had been made in 
the press by Mr. Rockefeller on this subject—and the substance of the Informa¬ 
tion on this point was ne<vssartly supplied by myself— I asked him If there were 
any amendments to that necessary, according to his recollection, that should be 
made. He told me It was substantially correct. 

Ohnlrmaii Walsh. Was that all you said to him. In substance? 

Mr. Lee. I had a general conversation with him. 

Chairman Walsh. About this particular matter? 

Mr. Lee. That Is all I .said to him. 
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ChalrmaD WAtSB. So reall; all j'ou anUI to him wna, " Did yon seo nil that 
was published ”- 

Mr. Lbe (InterruptiUK). I beg your pardon; I dhl ask the spct'iflc question. 
1 said: “What did you do with that iiiemorunduinI" He told me, "I did 
nothing with it.” 

ChairniuD Walsh. Did he say that he ever conimuniented it to Oov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. He said he ilid not. 

Chairman Waiah. Did he say he ever eommnnieated llie substance of It to 
Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. He said he did not; and never lommunleated It to Gen. Chase, his 
superior olBeer. 

Chairman Walsh. It was intended, when yon gave it to him. that lie was 
to take It to Colorado, and he was to give it to Gen. Chase, of the National 
Guard, and Gen. Chase, of the National Guard, was to give It to Gov. Ammons, 
and that Gov. Ammons was to put It in a letter, and that he was to send that 
letter to the governors of the other Stales and puhllsh it Ihroughmit the 
Untteil States? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, there was no Intenlion. There was a suggesllon to 
Maj. Boughton. MaJ. Houghton, In his eoiamunieatlons willi the governor, had 
to report to and coimmmleale with him through hl.s su|M‘rlor ollteer, and 
so told me. I assumed that was correct. 'I'liere was no intention of any kind. 
It was a suggesllon such as one man makes to another, iicrfeclly frankly and 
ojienly, and, as I say, I would tlo It again under similar circumstances. 

Chairman WAi,sit. I will try to get that a little more delinltel.v. You made 
a suggestion which was in a letter—that is, you made a suggestion to Maj. 
Bougliton at the Waldorf Hotel—that you would pieiiare a draft of a letter 
which you desiretl him to have the goternor of Colorado sign. If he was 
willing to do it. 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Waisti. Idease give the suhstance of your recollection of what 
you said to Maj. Houghton. 

Mr. Llk. Maj. Houghton said the governor was very anxious to get his views 
before the public, and hi' wanteil some I'lTiaihe way of doing It. I said one 
way would he to write such a letter as I suggested. His suggestion was, “If 
I will send you a memorandum "—or this is a comhination of the conversations 
Itetwwn Mr. Gns'iie and myself and Maj. Houghton—" if I will send you a 
memorandum, will you )irepare a kind of draff that you have In your mind?” 
There was no suggestion on my part llial we desired .Maj. l!<mghton to convey 
hueh a suggesllon to the governor—nothing of that kind. 

Chairman Waikii. Not even after .Mat met at the Waldorf Hotel, Ihere waa 
no thought of that kind In your mlndV 

Mr. Lee. Not beyond what I have stalisl. 

Chairman Walsh. It was your suggesliim entirely ahoui ilm letter, was It 
not? 

Mr. I.EE. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Given to Mr. Greene, and your suggestion waa that a 
letter should be wrilten by Gov. .Vimuoiis nddre.ss4‘d to tlie I’reshleni? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. That was your first suggestion? 

Mr. Lee. Quite right. 

Chairman Walsh. You ftdIoWeil that by saying that you thought It would 
be a good thing to do, and that you would preiiare a draft of It. Did you 
not tell him—tlid you not convey lhal suggestion to him—that a draft was to 
be made for the governor to sign to he sent to the I’resident? 

Mr. Lee. I never put it that way ; no. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Did you retain a copy of the draft of the 
proposed letter which you sent to Maj. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Chairman W'alsh. Is that one of the things which you say you have at your 
office? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you will supply that to us? 

Mr. Lee. Gladly. 

Chairman Walsh. You can do that when you go hack Jtonda.v, If you go 
back Monday? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 
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Chalniiiin Walsh. Ih that correct? 

Mr. I.KK. Ye*. 

Ohalmiim Wai.kh. As publicity aKent, what was your occujmtlon at that 
time <ir your relationship to Mr. Eockefeller and his business or his invest¬ 
ments? 

Mr. I.KK, Yon know my main relationship at that time was with the Penn¬ 
sylvania Ilallroad- 

Ohalrman Walsh (Interrupting). Yes; I understood that, and I do not care 
to go into lhat pha.se of It, but In doing this work what relationship did you 
lienr to Mr. Ilockefeller, either to Mr, Ihxrketeller or any of his companies? 

Mr. I.KK. Mr. IhK’kefeller put me Into relationship with Mr. Welborn as chair¬ 
man of the committee of Oolorndo operators, to advl.se with them and assist 
with them In getting their side of the Colorado situation before the public. 
(»nt of that relatlonshlj) with Mr. Ilockefeller, as we got better acquainted, 
other matters developed and I gave Mr. Rockefeller suggestloiLs with reference 
to other of his Interests. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a publicity campaign were you intending to 
Olferate for Mr. Uo<’kefeller In June of 1014? 

Mr. Lke. I was not Intending to operate any publiclly campidgn for Mr. 


Rockefeller. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who for? 

Mr. Lee. The Colorado operators. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you from one of your letters ilated June It— 
one paragraph: 

" I also aeknowbslge receliit of cheek for $2,000 .•ipplicable to expenses of 
organizing the publicity campaign. I understand that this Is to be utilized as 
w<irklng capital and to be returmsi at your fileasure or when the scheme reaches 
a i)olnt where such working capital Is not ivspdred.” 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; that Is the Colora<lo campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Lep;. That is the Colorailo campaign, Mr. Chairman. 

Chuirnian WAi.stf. That was Just an ad\an<H-ment, you claim, of $2,000, and 
the combined (qx'rators of Colorado at that time were supposed to reimburse 
Mr. Ilockefeller for that and pay for all the work that you should do? 

Mr. Lep'.. They were to reimimrse me for such e\i>en.ses as I Incurroil. and 
then when the oiierators supplied m<“ with funds to pay tin' hills incurred that 
money was to la* returned to Mr, Ilockefeller. 

Chairman WAt.sn, Now, one letter following that—the letter of Jnm- 11— 
when did you enter into the employ of Mr. Rockefeller pro|s‘rl,\ ? 

Mr. Lee. You mean ovcUisIvely? 

Chairman \V.VT,sir. Yes; exclnshi'ly. 

Mr. T.ep:. January 1. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Of what year? 

Mr. I.KE, This year. 

Chairman W.alsh. .Tanuary 1 of IPI'V 

Mr. Lee. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil up to that time, all the work that .\ou ilid wa- done 
for the operators? 

Mr. Lee. All the work except, as I stated a few moments ago, such sugges¬ 
tions ns I gnve Mr. Rockefeller In reference to Ida general Interests. There 
were a few matters that I handled for him with reference to some of his special 
Interests. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, now. Mr. lA>e, didn’t you simply go to 
work for Mr. Rockefeller to do anything thtit he wanted yon to do—that Is, 
properly—In a publicity way, and you were starting a publicity campaign and 
that Mr. Rockefeller, sr., paid yon out of his own private funds $0,000 for all 
tile work done up to January, and that as far as you know he had never been 
reimbursed by any other inleis'st In Colorado, nhd you have never received 
payment for what yon did from any otlier sonroe? 

Mr. Lro. The whole of the expenses ooimected with the pnhilcity campaign 
were repaid to me from Colorado, and my Information Is that the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. has, on behalf of the other operators In Colorado—what ar¬ 
rangement they have I do not know—had paid the greater portion of my salary 
up to Janutw 1. 

Chairman Walbh. On July 1—I see a letter which you have addressed to 
Mr. Rockefeller, us follows; 
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“ Deab Mb. Rockkfeua:!! : I have your letter ot .lune 27 ftiMl shiill take ulttin- 
nre in plnclne upon our miiiling Hat the nuiiiee you mifuwut. The ciermou ot I>r. 
HilIU I am delighted to hiive, anil ahull want to make uae of It.” 

Were you going to make usi‘ of that Dr. Hlllla sermon for Mr. Uoekefeller or 
the cumblneil operators of Colorado? 

Mr. Lke. I do nut retail; but I do recall that we made no use of It 
(’huirmaii \V.ti..sH. It wntidiieil misstatomenis, didn’t If; 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall the sermon, Mr. Chulrinan. I know—for what r«si- 
son I can not any—that wo did nothing further with it 
Chairman Walsh. Mr. Uwkefellcr .sent the sermon to you and auggestcsl yon 
circulate If; 

Mr. Lee. That may be. 

Cludriuan Walsh. And tlie sermon did contain a statemeid sucli that tin' 
Colorado Fuel & Iron t'o. offerisl to deal witli tlie unions cidlis'tlvely—were will¬ 
ing to recogiil/.e unions and deal «Hli tliem coiIis.'tiiely tlirougli tlie ollh.ials, 
didn't tt? 

Mr. lAE. That maj Is'- I heard lhal brought oat )eslerd i\. 1 did not know 
It up to that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you si'cn the sermon sinis'’; 

Mr. Let:. Xo, .«lr. 

Chairman Wai.sh. As a mailer of fnel. it is Isdng sent out now from .some 
plio'e in Iielroit? 

Mr. Lee. >So 1 under.stnnd, hul we Ii.im' nothing to do nilh il at oar oflbs*. 
Chairman AValmi. lla\e you adiisisl iho.si* pisiple lhal it eontainisl inis- 
statemeut witli reference to your l•om|lan.v —tlie Colorado Fuel vk Iron Co. —la 
reterenee to the oiler to reiognize the unions; that that was the whole fright, 
and Issnuse of the blood shisl and other trouble Hint came alHitif; 

Mr. Lee. 1 have done nothing in isderenee to Hr. Ilillis’s sermon. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Hid eon sts' the pnblishisl piiblle slaleineats from lime to 

time deny ing the statements made In Unit .sermon and published In- 

Mr. l.EL (inler|Hislng). I dni noi. The isiint is, Mr. Chairman, we did abso¬ 
lutely nothing with that .sermon, so that we have no rcsismslblllly for It. This 
was iirlvato eorresfiondem e belvvis'ii Mr. Um-kefellei' and iny.self and nothing 
whatever was done willi that suggestion, .so we had no responslhilily for Hr. 
Hillis's .sermon. 

Clminn.in W.vlsh. I’.iiI it was sent M you v.dh the siigges||.,u to send il mil'; 
Mr. Lee. I did md send it out. 

Chairman Wvisii. You staled in leplv llial y.ai wonhi he dellghttsl to have 
li-e sernnm. hut llmt no nsv; was nnnie id' ItV 

Mr. Lee. No. sir. » 

Chaii'iaaii Wvisii. It was net a privaie leiicr. It had rererema^v work that 
you werv* doing for lliese eor|Ma*atious‘; 

■Mr. Le.e. Well, it was what 1 call a private letter. 

Chairnmn W.vi..sh. Have you lus-n ailvls.si that this Hillis sermon is being 
sent mil from l>elroil to tlie same mailing addresses that your halletins are 
Iveiag sent lo? 

Mr. I,E.L. I have not lieen .so advised. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Hid yon give tliai ni.iihiig addros., |,i aiiy oilier per.eiii 
those addresses? 

Mr. Leu I have no reeollt'etlon ot liaving done .so. I am ainiost .sure il was 
not vlouc. 1 lieurd tlie iwlid brouglit out yesterday and my leeollmtlon is clear, 
but j am not prepared to te.slity delliiiiely. 1 vvoiild be Inipiiy to Inforiu you 
of It If I could, but 1 will say lids, tliiil I leave a deliiiile impression timt notli- 
Ing was done with timt .sermon and that tlnit laailiiig list was not given to any 
sucli parties. 

Clialrmaii Wai.sh. Did you liave any eorrespomleiiee witli tlie Cadillae Motor 
Car Co., ot Detroit, or any of its olllcersV 
Mr, Xo. sir. 

Cliulrinan Walsh. DIvI you Ivave atiy eorrespoiiileiiee with a imiii naiia'd 
Lelaud, ill Detroit'; 

Mr. Lee. No, str. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know wlto lie is'; 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairmau Walsh. Do you know anyone in Mr. lAvlatul's office in Detroit? 
Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read one of the lett<>rs a little fiirllier ia tills 
matter. Perhaps I bad better read the whole letter, because you might want 
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to call for it. It is a letter which \va« written July 1, at the time you were 
getting up these bulletins, ntid at the time your pay was supposed to be from 
the ojHM’atorH In (Ndoraclo. When I say ''supfx)^/' I do not mean to reflect 
on what yoa said, but in view of the fact that Mr. Rcx'kefeller first paid It and 
then was reliiibui*s<‘d by tbe coinblnHl operators. .Tuly 1 took in that period 
iM'fore you went lo work definitely with Mr. Il<»ckefeller? 

Mr. I.KK. Yes, sir. 

(Tile c ImU'inan tliereupou read the letter referred to.) 

(JImlniuin Wm.hh. Now, the Ucwkefeller Institute! hud no connection with the 
Colorado Fuel vV Iron Co., so far as you are Infoniusl, <lld It? 

Mr. I.KK. No, sir; none. 

(Miuirman Wai.sii. What were the interviews that you had with Mr. Harry 
Wln!eU*r- were they In refc*n*nee to the Utiekefeller liUerc'Sts? 

Mr. 1-KK. Mr. Wlander and Mr. Uoekefeller had had a talk In reference to 
enlarging the* so»)ih! of tiie puhlieuiioiis of the National ChumhcT of Commerce, 
culhsl tlie NutloiTs Ihisiness. Mr. Uoekefeller aske«l me to sts} Mr. Wheeler 
and to get his hhuis in order timt I might give Mr. Uoekefeller my views as lo 
whether It was desirable to go fnrtlier with the jdans whieh he and Mr. 
Wlu'eli'r hml diseusscMl. 1 saw Mr, WIsH'ler and <»thc‘r.s lu connection with the 
mutter, Imt nevc*r made a report to Mr. Uoekefeller, Is'cause, as I told him 
verbally, I never had beeome c(»uvinced that the plan was quite practicable. 

(’Imli'iimn Walsh. What was the plauV 

Mr. Ukb, The plan was to enlarge the 8 < «hh) of the publication of the Nutioual 
C-humber of (‘onnnerce of the I'nlled Stales—a [uiper ealled the Nation’s Busi¬ 
ness. 

(Umlrman W\lsh. TIow to enlarge' it—to put money into it? 

Mr. JacB. To enlarge llu* size, ami, of eourse. the mnnher of Issues, and the 
(luestlon as to whether or not it would be desirable to lend the chamber sulH- 
clent working capital to enable tliein to put the inalt<‘r on a sound and paying 
basis. 

(nmirman Walsh. Who was cintsidering b'Hding the money? 

Mr. liKK. Mr. Uoekefeller and Mr. WlaM'ler had (lis( us.sed such a iiroposltloo, 
a proposition to finance such an enlargt'meiU. 1 do not kimw that 1 cun add 
anything m«»re to that. 

(qialrnmn W\lsii. Wh<*re was the nauiey to ouiio from—from Mr. Uocke- 
feller’s fumls? 

Mr. I.KK. If Mr. Iloi-kefeller was to finance'it, it was to come from Mr. 
Uoekefeller’s funds, naturally. 

('hairnmn WAi.sir. We will stand adjourtu'il at this ixiint until Monday morn¬ 
ing at 10 o’ebH'k. I helle\e, ^^r. Ias', .\ou stated it would be vi'ry Ineouvenlent 
for you to come liack Monday? 

Mr. Lkk. Yes; Mr. Chairman, If y<m will let me have until Tuesday- 

('halrmau W.vlsu. Very well; you may come buck Tuesday, ami we will put 
Mr. Bowers on tlie stand Monday. 

(Thereupon, at -bdO o’clock, the 4ommisslou look an adjournment until 
Monday morning at 10 o'cha-k u. lu t 


WasuiMiIon, I>. C., Moiulai/, May .i.}, lUio.—]9 a. m. 
Present; (Mialnnan Wtilsli. Pommissbniers Welnstmk, Ilnrrlman, and 
o’tkmnell. 

t'lmlrman AVai.sh. Mr. Bowers. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. I. M. BOWEBS. 

C^halruum Wat.sh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Bowers. L. M, Ihiwers. 

Chutrman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Bowers. Binghamton. N, Y. 

(.^iminnan Walsh. And liow long have yon llYe<l In Binghamton? 

Mr. Bowers. Iu the in)Vinty all my life; 48 year.s in Blnghumtou. 

Ohatniian Walsh. What is ytair m*<upatlon? 

Mr, Bowers. Business affairs. 

Ohainunn Waij^h. What is your present i>ccupatlon? 

Mr. Bowers, 1 am on Uie advisory staff of Mr. John D. Uoekefeller. 
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ChuJnuaa Walsh. Tliat 1*. John D, Rockefeller, sr.T 

Mr. Bowexs. Senior; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what, Renerally speakiiiR, are your duties on tlie 
advisory stnir of Mr. John I). Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Bowers. I represtsit him In seveml eorporutiuim. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. BowF4i.s. 1 am prt'sldent of the Clevelaral Stf'ol C'o. I am on the ex¬ 
ecutive Ixmixl of the American ShlpbiilldliiK Co. I am connected with the 
(irent Ijik<-s Towing Co.- 

Chalrinan Walsh. I did not quite catch that; will yon kindly six>nk a little 
louder? 

Mr. Bowers. I am president of the Cleveland Kt<s‘l Co. and have Ixs-n for 15 
>oars, I think, and on the board of the American Shipbuilding Co.- 

Chairman Walsh. That Is. tlw' Imard of dlro< tora or the executive hoanl? 

Mr. Bowers. Executive board and board of directoi-s also, and the Croat 
lAikes Towing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Oreat I,ak(>s Towing Co,? 

•Mr. Bowrais. Yes; those thriH" things 1 am In particularl.v. 

I'hulrinuu M’alsh. .\re you connecteil now with the Colorado I'tiel vt. Iron 
Co.? 

Mr. Bowras. In no respoi't. 

Chairman W.vl.sh. You have bis-n in the emi'Ioj of .lolui i>. Uoekefeller, sr., 
for something like 20 years, I believe? 

Mr. Bowers. No; this Is my twentieth year. 

Chairman Walsh. Your twentieth year? 

.^Ir. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your relatuais with .lobn 1>. IbK-kefeller, sr,, 
before you went Into his employ? 

Mr, Bowers. 1 had no avsjuaintance with him whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Where 1 got that information —you lestllUsl, I believe, Mr. 
Bowers, before the congressional committee that was InveKtlgaiing affairs In 
Colorado, 1 believe? 

Mr. Bovvers. Y’es, sir. 

Chalruian Wvi.sii. Where diil .viai apis'ar before Hint eonmdssion? 

Mr. Bowers. In tlie senate chanilier In IHiiver. 

Ctialrman Waimi. In tlie scsiate chamber In Denver? 

5tr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

filmlrimm Wal.sii. 1 will ask von if this queslloii was not asked yon 
[readingl: 

“What are ynar relations vviib Mr. Uoekefeller?'’ ,\ml you said, "A hired 
man. Have ls.s'n for nearly 20 years. 

"Question, In what ca|>aelly? 

“Mr. Bovvers. In a variety. I bavi- be»>n in a great many different affairs." 

You Just esllmnled it six years lisi inueb? 

Mr. Bovvers. No; It Is a mistake. They left old one or two questions and my 
replies. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Yes. Well, what were Ibey, tbon? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, Unit shovild not be 20 years. That is a mistake. 

Cbairinan IVai.sh. It should have beim 20 years? 

Mr. Bovvrais. Well, It should not have been 20 years then. It Is not 20 year* 
yet. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Well, was the balance of the answer right [rending]: 

" In what capacity? 

“Mr. Bovvers. In a variety. I have isvii la a great many different affairs." 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were hired by John D. IlvR'kefeller, ar.? 

Jlr. UowEBa. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walbh. About 20 yeara ago. aa I underslaml from one of your 
letters, you had an understanding with Mr. Uoekefeller, sr, as to what your 
attitude was toward laboring people? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you and Mr. Rockefeller, when he put you In there., 
he had a perfect understandlDg of what your attitude was? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Cbalrman Walsh. During all these years? 

Mr, Bowers. I think so. He knew what my attituvle was at tliat imrtlcuJar 

tlaae. 
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Chairman Waibh. At that particular time? 

Mr. Rowkbh. Vi'S. 

Chairman Walhii. Ijit'a j<^>t at your attitude; you had some thought about 
the uplifting of hiltor at that time? 

Mr. liowfcUH. I did. 

(IhiilriaHn Wai.nii. And the liurulllng of lalH>r matters generally? 

Mr. Boweijh. Yes, sir. 

Cliulrmnii Walsh. You bellevefl la what Is callfsl an open shop? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Yes, sir. 

(Hialrnian Walsh. Did you Imve any trouble on the Great Lakes with your 
enij>lo>e(‘s? 

Mr. Bowkuh. No, sir. 

('Imirrnari Walsh. Any strikes? 

Mr. Bowkus. Never. 

tMiiilriimn W'alhh. And yon lielieved In the prlnelples tliat were announced 
hy John I). UiMkereller, jr., on the witness stantl lM*fore this eongressloual 
4’oiniidlt«‘, I helievi*, for which .\on wrote Idin a very (r<nnmendalory letter? 

Mr. Bowkhh. This (oniiiiittee liere? 

Chairman Wai.hh. No; tin* congressional conindtt«»e. 

Mr. Bowkrs. I don’t know that I ])assed on that; possibly I tlld. Mr. Walsh, 
you nskwl me his attitude before the cominltttv? 

('halrinan Walsh. lUTore tlie <'»)ngiesslonal (‘ommittee. You recall his .state¬ 
ment iM'fore tlie congressional connnitlee licing to the effect that he iHdlevwl 
tn a great prlm'lpli'—tluit Is, the grejit julncliile being the right of the Indi¬ 
vidual Ainerlciin workimin to uork for \vhomsoe\er he pleased without the 
dictation or control of labor unliuis. jind that so far as he was concerned he 
was willing to spend the «'tiHre Uoi kefeller fiirtune to establish that right? 

Mr. Bowkhh. Whalever tlie hdters kmv ; I won’t lake your time unless you 
Avlsh. 1 assent to all that I wrote 

(lialrmun WALsir. Now. you were (*u( (here as cluilrumn of the executive 
hoard iif tlie (^)lonido l’'uel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowkr.s, Not at tlrst 

('iinlrman Walsh. Wliut wimn- \*^\\ jit tlrst*> 

Mr. Bowers. Vice pri^Hident. 

(’liairniaii Wai.kh. During tlie strike you were pulling into effts-t tlie prin¬ 
ciples or the atlllmie tliut you laid toward tlie organization of workingmen 
or attempting to put It into elTei i V 

Mr. Bowkuh. I hud notlilng wliale\er (o «lo with the operation of tlie strike 
directly or indirectly. 

Chntrinaii Walsh. You had iKUlmig to do witli the operation of the strike 
dlre<*tly <»r indirectly? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Not at all 

Clialrman Walsh. You paid out all of the money for arms, ammunition, and 
mine guards? 

Mr. Bowkuh. I paid out nothing. i>e<‘ause that was made up by a committee 
of operators of about iHt mines, ami ! was not a member of the committee and 
had no conversation with them illrectJy, and s«mie I had never soon. 

Chairman Walsh. But vou did pa.\ the money rliat was paid hv the Colorado 
Fuel .S: Iron Co.? 

Mr. Boweus. Ever.\ oiM‘iator pulil Dielr proiMiriion of whatever it was. 

Chnirman Walsh. But you were llie individual that signed the checks, to 
wluHwer was to get it. to get the moiu\\ from the Imnk to pay for the mine 
guards and tiie ammunition or whatever was done? 

Mr. BowFJts. No, sir; our ciiecks totaliHl perimps .$r>t)0 to $1,000 a day. 

Olialrumn Walsh. And among those were the checks that you signed to pay 
for the ammunition and mine guards? 

Mr, Bowers. Never one of tliem. 

l/lmlrinan Walsh, You were the treasurer, were you? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. H<‘w did tlioy get tlie money out of the treasury? 

Mr. Bowvuts. 1 presume tlirougli tlie cashier’s department, by the asslstaot 
treasurer. 

Chairman Walsh. Dhl you have to sign the vouchers to draw the money 
f 1*0111 the treasury? 

Mr, Bowers. Never. T!mt Is. rarely, except In the absence of the assistant 
tn*n8urer. 
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Oiairman Walsh. State to the record. In detail, what your duties were lu 
Denver ns treasurer. 

Mr. Boweks. ImrKcly, ns the actual treasurer, was to sign documents tliat 
were otHeial or legal, where it required the signature of the treasurer, that they 
regariletl it as necessur.v for the signature of the treasurer rather than the sig¬ 
nature of tl»‘ a.sslKtaot trca.surer. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. How nmeh inone.v was itald out hy the Colorado Fuel tt 
Iron Co. for anas and unnnunition prior to Septenilier 13, 1013? 

Mr. UoWKKs. 1 havi‘ not the slightest Idea. 

Chairniaii Walsh. Did you hear It statetl In the oltke, you were tliere? 

Mr. ItowKHs. I never did. 

Chairiiiaii Waij-h, Were you a meiuber of the hoard of directors also? 

Mr. How KH.S. Ves, sir. 

Cliairioan Walsh. What aetlon did the hoard of dlreelors take toward buy¬ 
ing arms anti ammunition? 

Mr. Bowi.ns, Notliln;: ul all that I know of. 

(’hainimn \V\i.sn. Wlutt action un>. taken Uy the hoard of dlrwtoi’H, or 
oMM'uiiM* <omuiittt^*, with roforem'4‘ to paying iikmi that u(*te<l as mine KuarUs, 
or srr\«'d in the militia? 

Mr. As far as the mine guards were con<erne<l, that was part of 

the iiiarhinory of the mine all of tlu‘ time that I know of. 

rUiurman l>i<l >o\i tm.v them? 

.>rr. Itouriis I did noi pay Ifiem; 1 presume they were atJth<)rlz(Hl to he paid. 

(’Imn-man \V\isH. Were they authori/.ed |t» Iw paid hy the executive i-om- 
inlttei* of whom \ou were in ehnrj'e? 

.Xtr, UowKK.*-. Not at all. 

Chairtuan Waish. Wlio tlld ji'lually autlnn'ir.e the payment of money for 
mine iruatds and animunitlon? 

Ml'. P.own 's 'Phev wme »indonh(edl> pn'sontefi It) tla* auditor and Imlorstsl 
h\ idm. 

t'liairmaii Waish. Win) was that? 

Mr. Ihiwi.Hs Mr. .1. ll. Writer was the amlttfir, and uiidouhtcHlly, I doti’l 
km>.\. I say fn»m laasonal knowletiue that they went throuKh there, hut 

I1ie\ iindtmhietlly ditl, hm I never saw om* of tluMii or lieurd of them. If you 
will allow me ft* say a word h(‘r<‘- 

Cliainaaii Wmsji. (Vrlsd!d\ 

Ml r.ttwhrs, tm a<e«)uuf t*f vt‘ry st‘vert‘ illness in my family for a couple 
oi ^ear>‘. I tlal as little as I eouhl of tlie mtual work, to save auy nervous or 
jii'iial siitilii. I thvoret'd mysolf absolutely, as far ns I could, from that 
strike. far as ti^HMailon and handllii;; tif tli<> annoying thinKH; I hud notldtiK 
to <lo with It. 

(’hairman Wxisn. Yon had noildnq; If) flo with it? 

Mr HowtRs. Nolltlntr to do with It. 

(Umirman W\f,s!i. Yon lamrd these letters reufl Into the record from yf)u? 

Mr. Howkks. Yes, sir: I stand hack of them. 

(’hairman W.vi.sh. 1 miuld eomimsit an«l say some of them sound very virile. 

Rir lh»wKi;s. 1 aeknow letl‘.ie all those letters. 

Chalrmati W visit. r>efore I lake lliem up? 

Mr. Bow Fits Yf's, sir: 1 m rme you take lh*'m up. 

('Iiairman Wvi.sii. Wouhl not that tir<l letter, wherein you stale that yourself 
nml the othf'r <»(lH'ers wouhl allow’ your hones to hleaeh in the inountulna cif 
rx)1oradf)—would at least leave the iinpression that you. with the olfloetH, W’ere 
takiiu; very vigorous steps? 

Mr. BowKitK. We were mighty liitereslefl. I (ell you, Mr. WalRh. 

Cliulrman W'ai.sh. Tlml would leave tin* Impression that you were taking 
part in it? 

Mr. BowERfl. Will you allow me tf) exlpaln iny attitude? 

(Chairman Wai^sh. Yes, sir: eertalnly. 

Mr. Bowerh. They hmi in tliat set.’llon of the Stale about 14,000 men In the 
<*081 minim; business; mmunlfm men. largely. I lldnk we had In the fJolormlo 
Fuel & Iron Co. perhaps 000 union men, men that had been in the unioita for 
10, 20, or 25 years. Never a question raised In regard to thoae men in the 
w'orld. whether they were union or nonunion, their nationality or r^Igion, or 
anything as far m I know. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bowebs. After a year or two of agitation by siieechea and gutheringH, 
esiieclully in southern Colorado, there were added to the 000 men perhaps four 
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or flvp or six or seven liundred more; and perhaps when the strike was railed 
ten or twelve or thirteen hundred union men were there, and there were tea 
or twelve or tldrlwn thousand nonunion men. 

I wunt to explain iny letter. I regarded that as an attempt on the part of 
the leaders outside of the Slate to come Into the State and induce or persuade 
or possibly force the iiidoulxatlon of the coal mines in Colorado. My Ideas of 
Indeiiendence, of Ainerlenn independence, were such that 1 believe In Individual 
liuleiK-ndonce in rraisad to labor. 

Chairman W.m.hii. Oh, yes. 

Mr. llowKits. My letter speaks of what I would do to stand against that sort 
of thing, ns I saw it and understood It. Let me tell yon, Mr. Walsh, If there 
hud iK'cn twelve or tliirti'en thou-sand union men employed there, and there 
hud las'ii ten or twelve or thirteen huialred nonunion men that went Into that 
camp with leaders from outside of the State and attempted to drive out the 
union men, I Wimhl have said that I would have stood against them until my 
lames were bleached as while as chalk; I would have taken Just the same posi¬ 
tion with urdon miners as with nonunion. 

Chairman Wai.sii. So that what you did In Colorado was due to just your 
Idea of American citizenship and your desire to see that the men that were in 
your mines did not have their rights as .\merlcan citizens Invaderl by outsldersl 

Mr. IlowKRs. (tr anyhiKly else. 

tlhalrman Wai.sii. So that It was not a partial feeling toward the Colorado 
Kuel & Iron Co., or anything of that sort? 

Mr. ItowK.Hs. .N’ot a iiartlcle; no more than I would In any concern I was 
Imeresled In. 

Chairman AVai-sii. I want to read you this letter, Mr. Bowers. You have 
hud very strong notions on this question of open shop and closctl shop all of 
your life, have you not? 

Mr. ItowKKs. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Ami you have tried to put them into effect in the various 
organizations that you have managed for Mr. Uockefeller? 

Mr. IlowKRH. No; e.xcuse me there. I have never Interfered with any of the 
organizations that exIstiHl when I went there or preventwl the enrollment of 
any Individual In any organizutlim for collective bargaining, or any number of 
them, or In any trade-unions, 1 niwer Interfertsl with men Joining a trade- 
union in my life In the slightest, 

Chidrman Wai.sii. You had many talks with Mr. AVelborn ns to how the 
thing was running out there? 

Mr. ItowKRs, As 1 said before, as little as I pos.slbIy could. 

Chairman WAi.sn. You had many? 

.Mr, ItowKRK. Yi>s; sure. 

Chairman Walsh. And he told you during all the years yon were away from 
there it was his custom to hire spies—that Is, ho would hire men to go In and 
pretend they were regular workmen, but In reality they were detectives work¬ 
ing for the eoinpany and paid by the company—and Avhen he found out a man 
was trying to organize men Into the union he would report It to Mr. Welbom, 
and lids man would Is* discharged. You knew that, Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Bowkrs. No, sir; It Is not true. 

Chnirninn Walsh. Mr. Welborn did not testify to that in Denver before this 
commission? 

Mr. Bowers. lie may have lestifled to it. 

Ohnirnian AValsu. It Is not true you knew it? 

Mr. Bowers. l.et me explain. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. AA'heu I went there I found there were men employed by the 
ixial comiMinb'S- 

Chnirninn AA'alsii (Interrupting). ,Tust the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., please. 

Mr. Bowers. That were eniployetl by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, as spot¬ 
ters. or whatever yon call them. 

Chairman AValsh. Spies. 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t cure what you call It; there were some there, and I 
took up the matter and said, •’ AVhy Is that thing done? " And they give this 
reason and that reason and another. I said, “ That is not my attitude toward 
this matter." I am going to be somewhat in conflict, you will observe, with 
the otileials of the Colormlo icuel & iron Co. 

Chairman AValsh. AVlth the testimony of the officers of the Colorado Fuel A 
Irou Co.? 
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Mr. Bow£«s. Wdl, yea. I do not bellGYP In that aort of thing unloaa there 
In some reason for It, to have men In there to do violence or to mislead or try 
to control the miners. 

Chairman Waish. How do yon mean by “mislead"? The doing or saying 
of something that does not contain elements of truth? 

Mr. Bowebs. I don’t think you want me to go into those things. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. I probably Interruptctl you. 

Mr. Boweks. These men—suppose, for lnstnnot>, I was Interested In a proposi¬ 
tion, and I was very much Interested In It, and I had a lot of associates, as I 
do, and If I thought It was a go<Hl thing for them, and If I thought It was a 
good thing for me, and If I tliought it was a good thing for the company, and 
In general for the common good, I would be mightily Incllni'd to talk about 
It and would not want to lat Interfertsl with; ami If one of my ndners thought 
unionism was goo<l and the l)est thing, I could not allow myself to say no. If 
there was no viciousness. 

Chairman W.ti.sii. What would you Ihinit of the leailers of the miners’ union 
if they got some one to go to Mr. Kockefeller and pretend that he was us loyal 
us you to him and held saciasi the same general prim iiiles of condtlct among 
men. and got Mr. Kockefeller to si'ml him o\it to tak<‘ a isisltlon on your 
executive board, hut In reality he was cmiiloyisl by the Western Federidlon of 
Mlmws; that Is the one 1 see by your letter--™ 

Mr. Bowkbs (Interrupting). The American l'’e<leridlon of Miners. 

Chairman Walsh. You first wrote about the Western Fmlerutlon of Miners; 
maybe that Is a mistake. 

Mr. ItowKBs. The I'nlltsl Mine Workers of America. I meant. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, suppose In reality this man that wont and got Oils 
employnamt from Mr, .Tohn I>. Kockefeller, sr., was In their emidoy and got 
paid every day for what he did, and he sat on .tour board and reported hack 
and forth, what would you think tibout it—that It was an honorable or proper 
proceeding? 

Mr. Bowebs. I don’t know that I really get the .seed of yonr statement. 

Chnlrnmn Wai.sh. I will try to state It again; suppose a man had gone to 
Mr. .Tohn 1). Kockefelb'r. sr.. and Indueisl biin to believe- 

Mr, Bowebs (interrupting). ,\ swret (‘iniiloyis* from the Cnltml Mine Work¬ 
ers of America? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes; and assured Mr. Kockefeller Hint he held the same 
prlnclptt's that you held with reference to tin' condiiet that should exist be- 
twwn men working In any industry, and that he sis nrwl emiiloyment from Mr. 
.Tohn IT. Kwkefeller. sr., and got bis confideni'c to such a great extent that 
he put him on the executive board with jon. but in reality that man was In the 
employ of the United Mine Workei's of Amerlea, and was Just trying to find 
out the Inside methisls of your organization and trying to hurt It and wreck 
It in any way he could; would you think that was an honorable proce(>dlng? 

Mr. Bowtais. That would be a mailer for .Mr. Kockefeller and the gentlemen 
who had the negotiations with him and for him to settle. 

Chairman W.vihh. You would not think it was wrong morally or ethically? 

Mr. Bowebs. He woubl lie a dts'cltful trickster. 

Chairman Walsh, A trickster? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes; to do that thing—lo liatsisi' on Mr. Rockefeller and to 
work himself into a isisitlon there for the jniriiose of spying and doing dirty 
work. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not approve of anything like that? 

Mr. Bowebs. Not for a moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you still on the Imard of directors of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowers. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the man that would get the trickster to do that 
dirty work he would be dirtier than the man hlmsidf, If he paid him money 
for doing It; If there could be degrees of that sort of thing? 

Mr. Bowebs. I won’t pass Judgment on moral conduct. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. You said It wouhl be deceitful and tricky. 

Mr. Bowebs. It would be from my stnndimint; I do not like a deceiver 
anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. I call your attention—in these corporations that 
you are In now, are yon still working hanl and aggressively to keep the work¬ 
ers In the organization free and Independent from outside dictation? 
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Mr. Bowkus. I would rather llwit you put that free and Independent from 
iriHlfle dictation. I certainly am. 

(’Iialniiaii Walsh. I will read you a letter of April 7; i^erliaps I had better 
read thjtt In full before I inl(*rroKate you. 

Mr. Howi-ais. I roineiuber that pretty well 

(‘lialrniati Walsh. I will read nil of this, hecaust* I want to ask jou alxait 
HO litany itara;;ra|ihs; tlint waiii after the conm’eHsloual iuvestlKUtlon and after 
the liorror at Ludlow, and after the couilict between the iidlltar.\ and the strik¬ 
ers and Mieir orpialzallou; >ou wrote this letter April 7, LU-1? 

Mr. Bowkuh. To whom? 

(.’halrman Walsh. Tills was dated April 7; this was before Ludlow, the same 
month (hat Ludlow hapiKUied. First, what were you doln }5 lu Binjrhaiuton, 
N. Y.. llienV 

Mr. Bowlus. I presume 1 was restlu;;. 

(Uiairimin W\i.sn. Were you hIIH in ll»e eiiipliLV of tlu* nunpan^? 

Mr. Bowkkn. Yes. 

Fliairman Waism. Wrri* \ou still eliainiian of the e.xecutlve eoimnittei*? 

Mr. Bowkiis. Yes. 

(.’luUriimn Walsh. l*erhai>s I Imd lietter get tliat strait;ht; what was the date 
of ^our retiri'inenlV 

Mr. Bowkus. iH-romln'r 15S. 

(tlinlrman Wmmil ItUi? 

Mr. Howmcs. Yes. 

(Miatruum Waish. Ntiw, on .\pril 7, I see j<*u wrote as follows freadinal: 


Binohamion, N. Y., April 1, JUl'/. 


l»KAi; Mil UtK’KFVKi.TKa: You have rondensi a .s('nl<'e for the enlln* counti'y 
In your testiuiony before the eoimreHslonal comniittee tliat can not be over¬ 
estimated for Its value jusi at this iierlod m our indiistrln! hisbiry. As the 
writer antleiptiteil, tlte.se blasi^l )»olltlcal wlrepulli’rs utterly fallwl in their 
iittemjit to trip >ou, and every word you said siiupl.v ItrouKlH out clonrer and 
clearer your «euuiue AinerUun loyalty to stniu! uKulnst all comers, to protect 
evi'ry man who seeks eiiit»lo\ metil iu the enterprise in whleh you have n com- 
inaudliiL' interest in the enjiymeut under the Stars and Stripes, (U' life, lilierty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

I lielleve what you pave to the I'omnilttee. and the jKisItion you so rucgedly 
nmiiitairuHl npalnst tlu‘ assaults of Dr. Foster, will do more for the cause of the 
millions of lahoriup men than all the efforts of social r<*formers, in as many 
jears. 

It Avin vset thousands of faUerlnu' oiuployeps to tUlnklup and Inspire confi¬ 
dence and apur tluun to activity in opposlnp the scheme's of iMilltlcal, social, 
ami roMpious deniapopiies, who are In the clutches of I he labor union leaders, 
wlavse aim Is to shut the open shot>.s. 

I can not put Into words my satisfaction. I will say boundless dellpht, with 
your mapnltiii'ut and unshaki'ii staml for principle, whatever the cost may be. 
Now for an appresslve warfare to IPIfi ami beyond for the open shop. 

Slmerely, yours. 


Ju M. Bowebh. 


riialrmnn Wmstt. Nmv. were the “ politicnl wirepnller.s ” who were toinp 
to trap Mr. UcM'kefeUer the Members of the Conpress of the United States that 
W4‘ie (’harped hy tlu* whole laaly with the dul> of ln\estipaitinp the situation in 
(Nilorado? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not answer that question definitely like that. There 
are a pi’eat many contrlbutlnp fi'nturos in the polUlcjiI atmosphere, and so forth, 
not only the eonprt'sslonnl committ(‘ 0 , but otherwise, that undoubtedly prompted 
me to write a pretty stronp letter. 

Chfdrnmn Walsh. Well, did the “ biased political ”- 

Mr. Bowers (Interruptlnp). lOxcuse me. nis testimony before that com¬ 
mittee Is what 1 referred to. If I should write another letter to Mr. Bockefeller 
to-day, I should re|H*at that letter In some respects, leuvlnp out the political 
2 U 4 )ects. T should commend Ids testimony on his esniidnatlon here the same 
as X did then. 

Chairman Wai^h. Now', were these biased political wirepullers, as you call 
them, the members of the spi'clal committee on mlues and mlninp, being a part 
of the Conpress of the United States, and especially charged with the duty of in¬ 
vestigating your uffuirs In Colorado? 
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Mr. IktWKBH. I (loD*t tliiuk it would t>e proi)er for u private citizen tA) hold 
up or nume or select Umt coinmlttee» even if 1 thought it was that counulttee, as 
the iiolltictil wirepullers. 1 don’t think I ought to answer that qiieHtion tlud 
way. I don’t think I want to charge any committee directly with that 

Chairman Walsh. Would you, then, circulate a privtite opinion that you 
would not express publicly? 

Mr. Howkbs. Yes. Tliat Is private corresixmdeiu't* ufU»r long years of Inti¬ 
mate relations in business, and was never exjKM'tecl to l>e puhllely presenle«l 
liere, but like any other private correspontleiuv between gentlemen and husiness 
friends—a partm'rshlp, you might say. 

Chairman Walsh. A partnership? Ihj you say that any corresiwiMlemv is 
private that has to do with the conduct of a eonxn'atlon oi»eratlng with $85,- 
iKHl.OtK) of capital and In contllct with a great body of citizens of a sovereign 
State, and In respect to tlie Investigations that are being nmde by tbe Feileral 
(lovernnient through the representjitl>'es of the jx'opje? i)o you call their corre- 
bp(mdeu(‘e that takes pla<*<* between the oHicers of that corporation private e«u‘- 
res)K>nden (‘0 hi which the people have no interest? 

Mr. Howkks. T \\«*ul<l not \Mint to admit. Mr. Walsh, tliat we were in eonfll4‘t. 

Chairman WAi.*«in. You did not ibink this would ever be brought out. lids 
cerresiiomU'nce, at the time you WTote It? 

Mr. llowKitH. I would li.tve lanni—lertalnly I would have bad sense enough 
If I made a public statement to leave out many things tliat I would not If 
I was writing to my own sou or my own family or my own partner. T would 
not use the same language to Mr. Walsh as to Mrs. Bowers. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon would iml use the same sentiments or expres¬ 
sions as to the public oflicers of tiu* people, If you thought afterwards they were 
going to be shown to the people who cr<‘at<H! that olHcer—the iKsjple generally? 

Mr. Boweks. I <*ertalnly would not, unless I was stating It before him ami 
about him. 

Chairman WxLstr. You say: “I believe tbe hours yon gave to the committee 
and the ]x>sition you so manfully mahdaiia^l against the as.saultK of I>r. 
Fo.ster ”—l>r. Foster was the regular 4’lndrman of the (^mimlttw on Mines and 
Mining <»f the House of Representatives of the United States, and presided 
over tiie lommltle#* that was investigating Ibo <Jolorudo situation. Ho you 
reniemb«‘r that? 

Mr. Howkrs. Yi*s, .sir. 

Chairman Watsjt. Dr. Foster? 

Mr. Howkkh. Why, sure. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wh*!!. .vour were referring in that b'tter to the n']»resen- 
tntivea of the people of tin* UnittMl States, wine you not, but you did not think 
It would ta* exiMwetl? 

Mr. Boh ERA. W^ell, I woubl not care to n<lmit that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, you were referring to the representutlvew of 
tbi* |HH>]>le of the T'nl!c<l Statw? 

Mr. Bowkhs. I was referring to tbe testimony of Mr. .Tohn I>. Rockefeller 
iM'foro that committee; ami I Ixdleve tlie committee was blawNl. and I think 
it was m.ade up p<»lirleally in a manner that was not fair to all comerneil. 
That Is my notion ami my opinion of it. 

f'halrman W'aish. So jaai beli4'V<Ml, In cases where you think tin* nTan*- 
Mmtntlves of the p<Miple do not act fairly, you belltHasI in getting the bank^o's 
and business men aiwl all the agencies you can un<l whipping them Into line? 

Mr. Bowicbs. Oh, no: I dl^l not. 

Ohiilrmun Walsh. You did n(»t believe that? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, whipping In lino—I <lo twlleve in .a man using every rM>sslble 
effort in his imlltical and social relatloiw ami us a citlz«'n and eveiy\vlM*re that 
he can to get what is best done for the common gmsl. and using such metluMls 
as are necessary to bring It about—t>y peaceful methmls. I belief In using 
nil the methods you can for the common uplift and common g<M»d. 

Chairman Walhh. You believe In using nil methmls. wluitever the niethmls 
may be? 

Mr. Bowers. As T say. If. as I recall, I wrote another bdter that refernsl 
to the situation down there In aouthern Colorado and use<l some pretty vigorou.s 
language; and I stand for everj' jot and tittle of that letter that I wrote down 
there, and every one of them, the same as I will for this. 

Chairman Walsh. So you believe that If you figure out yourself what Is 
right and just industrially or financially, and the governor of a sovereign S^Uite 
or the Re|>reseotatlves of the people in Congress differ with what you think, 
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that It In [xrfiH'dy proiwr to orgaiiizo the hunkers and the financial Interests 
and all other Interests to whip Into line those public olllclals and representatives 
of the people? 

Mr. Bowkbs. If they are wroiiK; yes, sir. 

Ohalniian Walsh. If they are wrong? 

Mr. Bowsbs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Now, you found them wrong, yon have found them wrong 
many tinie.s, and you have never hesitated to go after tliem that way? 

Mr. Boweks. And S[)eak good of them, too. 

Chairman Walsh. After you got them Into lino, you cull that giving them 
tatr.v, don’t you? 

Mr. Bowebs. Mr. Walsh, I am not niueh of a politician, and I imagine that 
you are. 

Chairman Walsh. Y’our Imagination is running away with you. I am the 
jamrest |H>lltlclan In Amerlia, or 1 would not he doing what I am doing now. 
Is that the way you do it—after you get the hankers and i)Ublic olllclals to 
wlilp those people Into line you talk nice to them? 

Mr. Bowebs. May I ask .vaai a personal (im'stlon? 

Chairman W.Msit. I.ook out, I warn you in advance. 

Mr. Bowebs. l>ld your mother ever siiank you? 

Chairman Waish. Indiwl she did, 

Mr. Bowebs. All right; did she ever give you a i)lcce of candy or some cookies 
afterwards? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. Is that your all Unde hetore the iHSiple of the 
rnlt(sl States, in your comlm't of laihllc affairs representing the Ko<’kcfcllcr 
Interests, that If a inddlc olllelal known as the representative of the people don’t 
do what you think la right, you spank them and then when they come around 
and do what you think is right, then you give them a i)lece of candy, Just like 
my mother would me? 

Mr. Bowebs. Sure. 

Clialrman Waimf. That Is the way you do It? 

Mr. Bowebs. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Itiirlng the process, when yoti are whipping them into line, 
how do .vou treat them? Eto you treat them with kindness or call them names 
and condemn them publicly? 

Mr. Bowebs. I have not anything In my mind where I have come out luihllely 
and mlstreatisl men, us yon name. 

Clmlrman WAi.8if. 1)0 yon think that the eomhhied hankers of a commnnlly 
might exercise tw much lutluence to call uiam them to whip n public olllclul 
Into line? 

Mr. Bowebs. I wisli, Jlr. Walsh, that ycai wonhl hi' kind enough to me and 
othei’s to state, or allow me to state, the oi'caslon tor the whipping. It would 
he easier for mo. 

Chairman Waish. For this partlenlur whipping? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes, sir; of the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, we will get down to that, if yon want to do It 
at this time, the particular whipping of (lov. Ammons. 

Mr. Bowebs. Well, efforts were brought to hear for him to call out the 
militia, or take such sleps ns he saw lit to protect life and property, and he 
absolutely and flatly refused to do It for weeks and weeks, until he recelvetl 
the cxindomnatlon of tho best citizens that we knew anything nbont, that had 
the best Interests of Colorado at heart to protect the State. That was the 
whipping that was endeavori'il to he done, and Mr. Welltorn and the com¬ 
mittee In charge of the affairs In the disturbance of Colorado took such 
measures ns they could to Induce the best citizens and the best boards like the 
chamber of commerce and the board of trade, and I don’t know but what the 
ministerial association took part, at least there were a great many letters 
written. 

Chairman VV’ALan. Did yon contrlbnto to the churches? 

Mr. Bowebs. In Colonulo? I always contribute to the elmrehes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bowebs. That Is all I have to say. It was the best measures that we 
could take, by tltc best men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand yon to say that you did not know that 
your company, after yon came there, had detectives In their employ? 

Mr. Bowebs. 1 stateil that they did. 

Chairman IValsu. Oh, they did? 
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Mr. Bowers. I took It up vwy early after my eonnection with the compnny. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they do about It, after you took It up? 

Mr. Bowers. If I remember right they lutld mighty little attention to It, and 
thought they knew more about It tliau I did; that I w^as a tenderfoot from 
the Kast. 

(Chairman Walsh. They thought that you wei-e a tenderfoot from the Hast 
and- 

Mr. Bowers. That la about where I Iand«l at first. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you heard what Mr. Uwkefeller said here on the 
stand, that you were the ranking oltieer, and you were In command out 
there? 

Mr. Bowers. In the departments that I had i liarge of. 

riialrnmii Wai.su. You were the ranking oflii’er, he said, idwve Mr. Welltorn 
and everybody else. 

Mr. Bow ERs. Tlieoretleidly; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust theoretically? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

t'hulrinaii W.ai.sh. 1)o 1 nnderslaiid your last question, that although you 
took a strong stand against these spies, when jam told them alanit It, that they 
tliought you were a tenderfoot from the Bust and didn't desist In hiring them'; 

Mr. Bowers. These matters were imrhaps taken up and islged along, and 
I think within a year or two they were uliaost entirely illsposed of, and there 
was (smiparatively few of those fellows that you call spies. If you will allow 
me, I would like to tell you what I suggesUsl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right. 

Mr. Bowekk. 1 suggisited. Instead of going outside of the cainiis and getting 
In spies, men tliat I regardcsl us us big rascals as yon could get any place, that 
I would not trust any of them- 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Mr. Boweiis. I said, why ilon't you get men In your own camps, and not 
get these cutthroat.s. 

Cliairimin Walsh. Now, did yon know ahimt who these mine guards were 
that were first sworn In hy .lelf Carr Imfore there was any trouble there at all? 

Mr. Bowers. They had mine guards before 1 went there, jeurs and years 
fore this strike. 

Chairman \\ ai.sii. Before lhi> strike they had kept some of these cutthroats, 
and then they swore them In and jour <'onipany pnlil them? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I think not. I have a letter and n telegram In my 
l>oi ket that exiilalns that, if you eari> for It, from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. I don't know what It Is, bid 1 would like to talk to Mr. 
WellKirn a lllllc about It on the sland. 

Mr. Bowers. Very well. 

Chairman WAi.8n. I>id you know .TelT I'arr? 

Mr. Bowers. Never saw him In my life, or had a letter from him, and didn't 
know 1dm at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear about him? 

Mr. Bowers. I guess I did. 

Chairman Walsh. He wils a very strong man in Huerfano Comily? 

Mr. Bowers. Pretty strong. 

Chairman Walsh. And they oulletl him “King" in Huerfano Csninty? 

Mr. Bowers. They might have cnlhsl him his satunlc inajestj'. 

Chairman Walsh. And he hnd a wny of selet.-tlug the county oflieers: for In¬ 
stance, the county commissioners? 

Mr. Bowers. I won't say about that. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard about Unit? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. And If your attorney, or the attorneys of your company, 
were about to be put Into the conduct of the proseetil Ion of someliody by the 
county commissioners, that would be about the same as Jeff putting Uiem In 
himself? 

Mr. Bowers. .Tust about the same ns Tammany Hall, ns Attorney ClenernI 
FniTur said, and I Indorse that. 

Chairman Waiah. And there was a connection between .Tel? Parr and the 
company, but It Is hard to tell whether the company bossed Jeff or Jeff bossed 
the eompony? 

Mr. Bowers. I won’t admit that there was any connection between them after 
I went there. 


1 
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Chairman ^VAI^H. But tiie attorney general said there wfUB up to 10X8? 

Mr. Bowkbs. lie did nut know about it, after I went Into office. 

('liairmau Wai.hh. Vuu iitdorseil tlie utt<»rney general about Jeff Farr and 
the wuuUtlonH In Huerrano, except wlien yun get to conditions in your own 
ccunpany, and us connecte<l with >uu, and then yon say that he was nilstaken 
al>out that? 

Mr. JiowKK.s. No; 1 won’t deny that, but I say up to tlie time I went there 
the Culorn(h» Find & Iron (!o, uere a party to it, and were very instruuientai 
in estabilHidng that deplorable condition in southern Ook>ra<lo. 1 don't exon* 
eraU* tlie officers of the Colorado Fuel k Iron t'o. for one minute prior to 
October, 1007. 

Chalrinaii Wai-sii. And y»ju don’t believe mi>thing that )uu said in that 
letter about voting the nmloK? 

Mr. Bowkrh. Did I say it? 

Ciiairiaan Walsh. Indeed, you did. 

.Mr. itowcRs. 1 don’t sn.v anything I don’t believe. 

CImirimin Walsh. And ytai found tliat crimes were committed against the 
nuislitution of (’olorado, and tlie siatules of Colorado, and fn*e go\ernment, 
and it was done by your company, and I sup|>ose you nollffist the company that 
you bad discovered these crimes, niid appeared before the grand jury and 
Houglit to have the men imllcted’; 

Mr. Bowkks. No, sir. 

(Mialrnian Walsh. You didn’t <1«> that? 

Mr. Bowkrh. No. 

Chnirman Walsh. .Tust excuse me. 1 warn lo refer to one of >our letters. 

Mr. Bowrkh. No, sir; there were other officials, and others in authority, aud 
1 had nothing to (lo with (he operation, I simply sandwkln^d in m\ notions of 
right and wrong. 

Chairman Walsh. As a men* agitator, Is that it? 

Mr. Bowekh. Very fur from it; U was more than agitation. 

Cludrman Walsh. But you did not go so far us to take any actne action 
of any kind? 

Mr. Bowkrh. I think I did. 

(Mudrman Walsh. What officer did you talk to nhonl the cnines that were 
committiMi there? 

Mr. Bowkrh. You mean (he officials? 

Chairman WaLvSH. No; I mean the State oflin'rs, charged wltli the appre- 
heusi<m of crimiiml.s and suiipresslon of crime? 

Mr. Bowkrh. I don’t know that I ev(*r met them. 

Chairman VVai.hh. The officers yoti talked to w(‘re the tdlieers of Hie Colorado 
I’uel k Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowkrh. t)h, .vt*s: sure. No; 1 never had a word of conversation, and 
never saw the governor but once on Hie street In m.\ life, or the attorney gen¬ 
eral. 

Chairman Walsh. And what about the prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Bowkrh. 1 never saw him in my life. 

Chnlnnan Walhh. Now, lids letb'r of S«*plember 18. I want to ask you 
about this particular thing la that letter. You rememlier you siild: ‘As our 
miners .shift more or less and new men ar(' coming all the while, about a year 
ago Mr. Wolborn and tlie writer were discussing tlie.s«* questions. Iiwause one 
or two eorajiotltlve companies (both of wliom tried to Interest Mr. Cooper In 
their Imndsl wtTc cheating their miners liy false weights. ” Now. what com¬ 
panies were cheating them by false weights? 

Mr. Bowkr8» I would have to decline, to avoid prosecution, defining acts 
and attitude as to tliat sort of thing. I don’t know that ^here Is a war In 
Euroi>e to-day, hut I Imve every reasiui to believe th(»re Is. 

Chairman Wai,8H. You w(*re satisfied they were chentlag the miners? 

Mr. BowfjRft. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Wajj^h. What was the name of the company? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not say. because I (‘ould not legally name specific act,s, 
which, as a lawyer, you understand would l>e neoesanry. 

Chairman Wai^h. What oompaides were trying to sell these Iwind-s to Mr. 
Cooper? Were they big companies? 

Mr. Bowkbs. No; not so very big. 

Chairman Walsh. They were afterwards In the oi>erators’ assoclatiou? 

Mr. Rowers. Never a one of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Won't you gho us the names? 
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Mr. Bowraa. No; you will have to excuse me. I don't think you ought to 
ask me that. I will answer ail that I can, and will be glad to, but I don t 
care to annwer that. , 

Chairman Wal«h. As far as that company was concerned, the miners were 
Jnstitied in saying that they needed a checkwelKhman? r .t • . .k . 

Ml- Bowickh. If you will let me supplement what I said before, I think that 
one of Iheso men that I had In mind, that I believe was a rascal, and cheating 
his miners, signed with the union, and has been signetl with them since. If Ite 
i'< not bu'<UHl. 

('hainnan Wai.sii. What jiIhuU the oilier one? 

Mr. Bowebr. They sold out. ^ 

(’hninnaii Waimi. Tlien I here were just two bad fellows that went in there 
cheating tlie inlnei‘«. and on«‘ afterwards joined them and the other afterwards 


Mr. Bowtiis. 1 think there were quite a good many more of them. 

(’hninnaii Walsh. How do jou think these iniiiers could get justice If H lot 
of iidne owners witc cheating thctii in the weights of the coal thnt the.v dug 
out of the grotiitd ttnh’ss they hinl an orgattizution jsiwerful iu nttiidier ainl 
somewhat ismerful dnanclally? 

Mr. Bowkils. I had iKiwcr ciioitgh to stop It. 

t'Inurmun Wai.hh. You think it could ho loft to the iiuUvIdual companies? 
Mr. Bow tens. I Inid power enough to stoi) it In their Individual case. 
('Imlrinaii Wai.sii. Hid you talk to tlicin ulHiut ifl 
Mr. Bowkiis. No. 

tthairman Wai.sii. How did you have power enough to stop the oilier iidn- 
ing leiaiianies Irma oliealliig in llie weights of coal? 

ill'. Bowrui.s. You are asking me a question there,that I am inlghly happy to 


answer. 

Chairman \Vai.sii. W'e will all he happy, then, fur once, sure. 

Mr Bowkiis. Kvaclli T have no sort of doubt hut my associates believe 
that I have Miinceliai of a notion of niy own, and one Is I believe thill It Is 
the greatest tolly, it is ilie most ahsolitlely iillolle thing for any concern to ho 
nnfair to aiivhody. tiinn, woinaii. or child, in anything. If I was the ooldest- 
hlooilcii imin on cailli, and didn’t care a sniiii of my linger for Hisl, man, or 
the dm it, 1 would lie as slraiglil as one could he, alisointely Is'.vond tiny (|ues- 

tloll of dollllt. 

Cliairinnn W'm.sii. (Jo alicad and tell what .vou did to tlx tliose eompanles 
Unit were < liealiii;.'? 

Mr. Bowiais. One concern- 

Cliulrioiin Wai.sii. I,ct's call it “X” concern, or give It some title; say Hie 
“ X ” I oiasTit. 

.Mr. Bowkk.s. Name it whatever yon wisli. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right. 

Mr. Bowkiis. My iitteiition was eidUal to it parlicidarly liy the fuel (hat some 
of mir friends, as ,\«u name them, our friends in the railway <s>inptinlis(- 

Chairmiin Waish. Some of voiir railroad friends? 

.Mr Bowkkh. Yes, sir; were getting cut prices on their (sad. and It seemed 
iinposslhle tlnit any straight fellow conlil cut prices ns long ns there was not 
more than H cents a ton profit on railroad coal—it Sfemod to Is* )»artlcnhir1,v 
dllficidt for a company to ciil prices 10 cents a ton. 

Omirman Wai.sii. Something crook<xl? 

Mr. Bowkkh. I think so. I said to Mr, Welborri, How can we stop them 
stealing the coal from the miners? 

Chiiirman Wai.sii. And also eniting tinder .vour prices? 

Mr, Boweeh. Yes, sir: iiln.lutting niidcr our prhe.q and we only made 5 mds 

” ("hairnitin Wai.sii. You liecnme eonvinissi there was something wrong? 

Mr. Bowerh. Yes, sir; and how could vre end It. 

Chairman Wausii. That is. for the miners? 

Mr Bowers, Ourselves and the miners and all concerned. The nien lliaf 
work for me are ns much my friends as the man that I work for. Yon have 
Ho doubt iilKmt that, have you? 

Chairman Waish. I would not like to say. Oo ahead. 

Sir. Bowkkh. Now, then, we talked it over, and I Bald, How about tlieae 
check welghnien? 

Chairman WAtAH. Who did yon say that to? 

Mr Bowkhs. Mr. Welborn, and I guess to the enx-aitlve board. 
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Cliiiirmnn Wamh. Yon took It up before the whole executive board—the 
queatloii of mines eheutioK the miners? 

Mr. ItowKBs. I may or may not; I don’t know whether 1 did or not. I 
don't a.s.sume much res|Kinslblllty on the board, because I am only the chairman. 

Chairman Wai-hh. Sonietlraes the chairiimn assumes quite a good deal. 

Mr. Kowrjis. Occasionally they do not. I took It up with these gentlemen— 
Mr. Welborn and iierhaps other gentlemen—how can we stop that; put an 
end to It. 

Clmlrmaii WAt.Mi. Stealing from the miners? 

ilr. Howkss. Yes, sir. 

Clmirman \Vai.sii. And of cutfug your prices? 

Mr. liowKBS. Cutting our prices; yes, sir. 

Chairmau Wai.sii. And stealing the coal from the mlnoivs? 

Mr. Ilowrats. Self-defense. In other words, they were cheating the miners 
and u.s, too. Now, I kia“w very well, by my own tallt.s and Interviews with 
our men, that the checkuH'lghmau had been optional with our ndners; I had 
talkc<l with suiaulntendents In regard to It. \Vc discussttd It, and 1 referred 
to this matter In my conversation w’lth Mr. Stewart when he visited me In 
Denvi'r, statiiig something like this, that our own miners know that the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. are willing and desire that the miners have their own 
chcckwelghmen. Thi' newer num were coming In, tlie old men knew, and the 
newer men might not he advlswl of that, so we stated in that notice that it Is 
the desire of the Colorailo Fuel & Iron (to. that our miners secure and have 
their own cln'ckwelglnnen. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was that at the time .von discovered this cheating? 

Mr. Howkks. Yes, sir; Just at that time—In April, liil'J. 

(thairnmn Wvi.sii. All rljtlit. 

Jlr. HowKiiH. That was the push. 

(qmirman Wai.sii. It was not an ohji'ction—no ohjectlon from your miners? 

Mr. ItowKiis. No, sir; not at all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. (lo aliead; I will not interrupt you. 

.Mr. ItowK.as. No; 1 know what ,\oii were going lo say. It was a matter of 
principle with me, and I would have done It the .same as If I bad had a sore 
linger, without It hiing called to my at lent ion. 

(ihalrman Wai.sii. You are opposed to sore lingers generally, but when yours 
Is sore you begin to take notice? 

Mr. ItowKBs. Exattly. We agreed on that circular, and it was written In 
six languages and isisted at the mines and at their working places, and some 
of them were isisted when (he strike was on. 

Chairman Walsh. Still hanging there? 

Mr. ItowKiis. Yes, sir; If not, it was known in a good many places, and I 
lluilerstiKHl from several sources that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and your 
liuinble servant hud been damned with great severity after we put those signs 
up. Of course iunmsliutely they saw' that tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had 
IMSteil the notices It spread all over tlie camp. What could those fellows do 
witli tluit kind of a clreular in other camiis w hen tlieir miners asked for chiTk- 
welghnicn? It didn’t cost us anything, but It did the other fellow. 

Ohalrnmii Walsh. It would he all right if it cost you nothing? 

Mr. Bowkbs. The miners pay tin' checkwelghmen themselxes. We have our 
welginnan, hut they contriliiile so much a month to their checkwclghman. 
If they are honest. It Is an advantage to us. It a dispute comes up with the 
railroad company or anyone, we have the checkwelghman’s testimony besides 
our own rts-ordiHl weights. It Is really au advantage; It is no disadvantage at 
nil, and a great advanlagc if they are honest, and we were attempting to vvhip 
those fellows lii until they would lie forced to grant their miners a check- 
welghmnn. 

Chairmau Walsh. So they would quit cheating? 

Mr. Bowbuib. I can not say; a thief Is a thief, wherever you put him. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Wiio demanded a clieckweighmau? 

Mr. Bowbhs. That circular. 

Chairman Wai.bh. It did not demand it of the other companies? 

Mr. Bowebs. Well. 

Chairman Walsh. When that circular went out In all these different lan- 
gtiages, that was a gooil hint to other companies? 

Mr. Bowebs. Katlier a goml hint. 

(thairmiin Walsh. l>id the workmen for the other companies demand check- 
welgluueu? 
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Mf. Bowess. I think they did. Some did, I know. 

Chairman Walbh. It was the laborers that demanded the checkwelshmun 
when they saw this circular in all of the difCercnt laiiKuaKes? 

Mr. Bowkbs. I think so. A good many of Ihose fellows that were cheated, 
in the weights on their coal, did not know It. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they do It? 

Mr. Boweks. Oh, they said there was no hnrr.v. We will run our mines; and 
take a good big mine, it Is as largo as the city of Washington, as many 
streets and alleys, miles long and miles wide. Here Is a branch running In 
here, a spud, as we call it, off from the rallronil, and a man would take hls 
car and hls number; I don’t know that the company Is responsible, but I 
ima^ne they are; Uiat the company is responsible for running that car, and 
they would put on 80 or 40 shovels more on that cur, or perhaiw 300 or 400 
more pounds put on that car Oian there ought to he. 

Ohuirniun AV.vlhh. I think Commissioner O’t’onncl! has sivn that at first¬ 
hand, and described It to a witness; that Is, that an honest checkweighman 
that wanted to cheat would do It lightly, would take off a little and put on a 
little? 

Mr. Boweks. Yea, sir; and you take Greeks and Servians and Italians—wo 
have 26 nationalities or more In our mines, nml they won’t trust each other. 
You allow them to select, and they will seh'ct an Italian for a checkweighman, 
and it won’t be any great length of time Iwfore they say that the man is 
taking weight off of their cars and putting it on the cars of hls friends. 

Chairman W.vr.s]i. They were cheating? 

Mr. Bowers. Yea, sir; they were taking off 100 ixmnds off of one fellow’s 
car and putting It on the other car of their nationality. 

Chairman AV.m.sh. Tliere was no question of nationality involvi-il when you 
sent out this circular, because the company was steading from the men; you 
could tell that from the price? 

Sir. IlowEBS. tJndouhteilly. 

■Chairman AVai.sii. There was no roguery going on then? 

Mr. Kowras. Yes, sir; because they could not jiroduc(‘ it and sell It at the 
price they nanuHl, that we knew, because wi' could protluce It ns cheaply us 
anybody in that country. 

Chairman WAr.,sii. When you got the circular out what effect did It have on 
the price; did they still cut under you? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know that they dlil; we kept onr same price. 

Chairman WAi.slr. Old you mh' what effei‘1 this had? 

Mr. Bowers. The efl'tst was tlnit your humble servant got damned. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Among the coal oiK'rators? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; I understand, Imt I did not la-ar them. 

Chairman Walsh. But they damneil you l)ecaase you gave this hint to 
the otlier companies, and they told them In their various languages about this, 
and they began to watch this, and they citme up and acensed you? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; they dtdn’t come up to w-e me. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t even call on you? 

Jlr. Bowers. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon meet them socially, around at the clnbs and so 
forth? 

Mr. Bowers. I was not a memlH>r of a <Iub. I was slutcsl ns the best-known 
and the least-known man In Colorado. I dliln't mix. 1 was not well enough, 
and I had too many serious Illnesses In my family. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I didn’t exactly catch the drift of what you said. After 
you exposed them you sidd they didn’t cona> up to see you? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t think they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of them come up before? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I didn’t know a half a dozen operators in the State 
of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. These particular concerns, were they cutting prices with 
railroads? 

Mr. Bowers. I think they cbentetl everybotly. 

Chairman Walsh. You think they cheated everybody? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; sure. They fulfill the Scriptures; they are not respecters 
of persons. 

Chairman Wamh. You had a way to take care of your company? 

Mr. Bovvers. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did It? 
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Mr. UowERS, Yok, sir. 

Chnirmun Wai-hh. Now, suppose tliat these men that were working for these 
other mines, these cheaters, suppose they had found It out through some other 
source, and the question of price cutting was not In It. Suppose they had stolen 
and still mtilntuined prices, what chances did the Greeks and Italians and tho.se 
men that were digging the coal in order to support their families, what chances 
did tliey linve to make them quit clieating? 

Mr. Bowbes. About tlie sume cliunce that Mrs. Walsh would have In Kansas 
(dty, if she was going to a grocery and she got better weights ami measures 
lliere than at any other place. 

(llialrmun Walsh. I am going to ask you, please, not to draw your lllustratloas 
with my family, and I will not with yours; but, however, I want to get you 
straigid, that these Greeks atul Italians would lm\<> the same chance to cotitest 
agidnst tliese coal comianiles clieating them In welgids as a liousewife would 
have tlint went to a store ami found out a man cheated her in tlie weight, and 
tlien slie coultl go to another store? You say tliat is a parallel case, do you? 

Mr. IlowHis. I don’t say it is a parallel case; it is dillicall to make a par¬ 
allel cast*. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Tlie trutli of the matter is that some of ttiese men tiiat 
ari' lielng clieated; at first it was a sort of petty larceny proposition ; they 
cheaterl a little at a time? 

Mr. Bowbiis. It was not large enoiigii lor the average niiiicr to make much of 
a rumpus about. 

Clmiruian WAi.sit. Itiit, on the whole, it stole that niticli out of ids labor, and 
out of his sweat, ami off of Ids talile. and away frcaii his family : if it did that, 
lie would have an awful personal grievance, vvould lie. Mr. Itowers? 

Mr. liowBits. Why, sure; I would. 

tthalrriian Wai.sh. Now, what chances would that man ha\e. if it is not a 
parallel case ahout the liousewife and the grocer; what ciiames would lie have 
to ket'p them from stealing his lahor tliat way ? 

Mr. Bowkbs. I am glad that you have asked me that qiiesliou. \I’e were able 
to keep our mltips altnosl entirely lillisl w itli men that would move from one mine 
to another becau.se of the conditions, and because they regardisl—1 think I am 
not overjustlfylng ourselves—because of lietter treatment and lioiie.st treatment 
Unit lliey lielleveil tliey got from Hie (lolorado Kiiel & Iron Co. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Now. some of these men. as. I understand .von, would leave 
tluvse other mines and come to you hecause they dhscovcreil or suspicioiied that 
tliey were being cheated in welglits? 

Mr. ItowBRS. I think so. 

Glnilrman Walsh. Now, you read tlic testimony of Mr. Kdwiird Doyle, given 
III Denver? 

Mr. IlovvBBs. No. sir. 

Gliairman Walsh. Y'oii know who he is? 

Mr. IlowF.iis. No. sir. 

Gliairman Wai.sh. He was a clus kweighman at - 

Mr. Howkrs. 1 Imve not read his tesiimony. 

Ghuirman Walsh. You know, I am ma going into the truth of it, but you 
know lluit miners ai'ciised the Goloraito Fuel A Iron (to, of clieating them in 
weighia? 

Mr. llowERs. IhLssIbly ; £ presume so. 

(Ihairman W’ai.sh. And you will give tlieiii crecllt for liuviug a fixed convic¬ 
tion about the fact that tliey were lieing cheiiled. Just like you have a llxetl con¬ 
viction that the war hs going on in KnroiHL and they hud a llxeil conviction that 
the ois-rntors were cheating them? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Sure. 

Ghiiiriiiau Walsh. If that is true, it was a mighty just grievance of the 
miners? 

Mr. Bowebs. On being cheateil? 

Chalriiian Walsh. If they believed that It was a real grievance? 

Mr. Bowers. It would be with me. 

Ohairniuti Walsh. Now, that was one of the grievances that they claimed gave 
them tlie rigid to go into an organization of their own, to deal with your com¬ 
panies collectively, was It not? 

Mr. Bowers. I presume so; I can not say. 

Chairman W'alsh. Y’ou .saw the bulletin sent out by Jlr, Ivy Dee. or his ste¬ 
nographer or offlee boy. or by the association of operators In Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers. I think I never read but one of them all through. 
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Chatrmftii Walsh. You never read but one of (hem? 

Mr. Bowsrs. I never read but one, and that I criticised. 

Chnlnnnn Wai.«h. You didn’t have much use for that one yourself? 

Mr. BowKsfi. As 1 say, I kept out as far as I could. 

Chnlrmaii Wai.kh. Was that the one that Rave the suppownl pay of (he nilninj: 
offlclulK? 

Mr. Bowkus. I cun not recall; he oflferetl me the laanuKcript, or brought It in 
to me to look it over. 

Ohairniaa Walhh. What did you think about It? 

Mr. IJowKRs. I read it over, and he said, Now, I think right there at that 
point it wmild be a good idea to say,” so and so. and I said, '* I think 11 is a 
gootl ihlng to say .lust exactly tlie oi>}K>slie right at Unit iwlnt." 

Clailnnnn Wai.sh. Was (he question of fact- 

Mr. Bovvf.ks (Interrupting). 1 don’t know whether It was u question of fact or 
imagination or what. 

Cltairmun Walsii. Bui (Ids tiling (hat lie tliought was a good thing to put 
in, and .\ou thought ih(‘ op|M»slte was: was that a question of fact as to souio 
detail that was goiug on in the mine? 

Mr. Bowkh.s. 1 don't recall what It was. 

Chalriiian Wai.sh. W’as it true what he wanted to put in? 

Mr. Bowkks. It was his opinion; ir may have bm\ true or nol. I have my 
opinions and he has his, and Mr. Murphy has his. and Mr. King has his. We 
all ha\e our opinions. We don't agns' on all tilings. Adam and Eve had differ- 
enc'es with the Alinigldy, as I umhastand it. 

Ohainnan Wai.sh. You talo* me a lltllo off; I am going to get hack to that 
when we come to Mr. Mi-t’orkle’s t<‘stimony, Iml 1 don’t want to gel to lliOHe 
reilgloiis subjei is yet. Now% 1 want to ask you (<» look at the bulletin entitled 

Kacts Concerning the Struggle in Colorado fi>r liulustiiai Preedoiii ” and see 
if you can pick out the hulietin tliat Mr. l.»ee .showeil you. 

Mr. Bowkiis. 1 ilon’t know what toph- It w;is tin. even; I couldn’t do It. I 
Ottly reail the <»ne. ami 1 don’t l•emelntl**r what topic }| wa.s on. 

('luiirman W'ai.hii. .Now. nf((*r all lids stealing w’cnt on ami after the charge 
tliat tlu* miners made tliat (hey were la'ing t lieabsl, ami it was a real grievance, 
you knew that Mr. Ivy Iam* pnl)lislied some strong bulletins for the puri>o»e of 
sia>wing that tlie miners dhl not have any grievances? 

Mr. Bowers. That may be; I have not read tliem. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But the miners sure!.\ liad llieir grievance against these 
other companh*s? 

Mr. Bovver.'*;. I .^o stated; .some of tlje otlier companies. 1 would not make 
that too broad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tliere was enough of iluan so that it was Interfering with 
you, with your probts; they were cutting in on your business? 

Mr. Bowers. No; T don’t tldiik it <u( into our business a particle. One of 
thc.s<» men—no; I will withdraw (hat. I am mighty .sure that the men Inter¬ 
ested in one of the i-onipanles in quite a large capacity did cheat an Important 
railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, lie cheated the railroad, too? 

Mr. Bowers. He was a tliief. He c)i(‘a(«‘d the railroad, and I understand he 
was couqKdled to refund a large amount of imaiey to a railroad because of Ids 
Shortages. 

Chairman Walsh. The railroad took afier him? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 so utulei.stand. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a goml big itilngV 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; and they got it laick. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, no one imiiv{4!nal udner. an Itnllun or Greek, 
could take after them that way ami maki- them come hack? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 would not like to have an Iralian or Greek or any other fellow 
with a goofl grievance to take after me. 

Chairman Walsh. But they were tisi igmiruiil to know generally that they 
were l)elng cheated? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Chairman Wamh. But they stole it In «u<ii small amounts. It w'as a sort 
of pettt Inrt'eny proposition; even If they caught them they couldn’t tell what 
they had stolen? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I sui>i>ose not. It Is in fairnesH to these men—I won’t 
accuse all tliose of trying to cheat in overloading their cars. I don’t koovr 
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that aU of them were dishonest, bnt It Is not a thing of much Importance to 
say to a fellow, “ Throw on .W shovels more coal on there,” and they would 
rather do that than to lose their Job, 

Ohalrmun Wai.hh. And if they lost their Job they could not support their 
families? 

Mr. Howkrh. That la it, exactly. 

Chairman VVai-sh. But the railroad, when it found they were being cheated. 
It Hjild, •' Here, sir, give us back this money or we will prosci-ute you and not 
buy any more coal of you ”V 

*Ir. Bowens. I'es, sir; they surely could, but I don't know that Is what 
occurred. 

CImIrinan Walsh. But yon believe It as firmly as you MIeve the war Is going 
on In KuropeV 

Mr. Bowkhs. I have no( the slightest doubt that there was a lot of that thing 
going on In the coal fields there, I will say, prior to 10t)8. 

Chairman Walsh. I will request you, Mr. Bowers, to retire from the .stand 
for an hour or two, so Ihal we can use another wltne.ss. 

Jlr. Bowkrs. It Is very essential. If laisslble, for me—I have three very Im¬ 
portant meetings In the Mld<lle West, and I would hate very much not to bo 
Iireseiit at those ini'elings; and I would like very much, if I can, to get away 
from here this nftermnm some time. 

Chalnnan WAtsti. I think we can coni lude with you this aflermxin, 

Mr. llowKiis. All right; If you can. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It was siiggostwl to me that It wmdd l>e Is'Ht, F«‘rliaps, not 
to k(H'p you too <onsecHtlv<‘ly on the stand. 

Atr. Bowkrs. 1 would Just us Icnve stay here until 12 o’chxk. 

Clmlrimm Wai.sh. It Is all right, is it, Air. .Murphy? 

Mr. Mi’KI'HY. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrman Wai.sh. It was suggested to me—last week the tempeiature was 
very lilgli, and I guess you know that Mr. .Murphy spoke to me itnd said It 
might he well not to keep yon too long on the stand? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Yes, sir. Before I came here I was laid n|) for a month, and 
my physlelan did not want me lo eome. 

Chairman AVai.sii. If you fisd the least fatiguisl at any time you may retire, 
and we will he glad to imt on niiotlior witness. We will take an adjournmeot 
here for live minutes, anyway. 

(After adjournment.) 

(ihalrumn Waisii. Now. Mr. Bowers, will you resume the stand, please? 
I>UI you eonslder lltc authorities—the eonsiituted authorities—had adequate 
moans for protisdlng your people In the early days of the strike? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Yes; I <lld. 

Chairman AVai.sh. There was never any necessity for—as near as you could 
ohserve—for your company buying revolwrs or gnus or rltlos, or anything of 
tliat sort? 

Mr. Bowers. Not If we could have secured the eooiierallon or help tlmt we 
thought we were entitled to from llie governor; but be declined lo do It for 
several wiH'ks. 

Cbalnuan WAi.sn. Ob; and was it during the time the governor di'cllned to 
give you the mses.snry help that the arms were purchased? 

Mr. Bowkrs. I think It imist have tss'ii; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai sh. Now, yon felt that If the uullioritles did not protect your 
proitorty that you would have to take your own means to do It? 

Mr. Bowrais. Well, it was In 4lefenst> of our miners; we never had less than 
CO Iter cent of our men working. 

Chnlrman Wai.sii. I sec; ami the governor would not extend you the pro¬ 
tection that you- 

Mr. Bowkrs. He lid not. 

Chairman Walsh, He did not? 

Mr. Bowers. No. 

Ohalrmun Walsh. What means did you take to guard your own property? 

Mr. Bowkrs. We always have guards, as we have perhaps 25 or 80 mines, 
some 12 or l.T miles removed from any comity seat or any civic authority, and 
we liad to have marshals. On pay days, .sometimes, these men have brawls and 
fights and we have lo laive emistuliles and guartls. We have guards In every 
mine, the same as the Ooverniucnt and all State authorities, to prevent people 
coming 111. We emild not hiive people coming In nnd running back and forth 
through the lulucs. 
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Chairman Wai^h. Ton couldn’t have them runuJug through four house 
? 

Bir. Bowebs. No; I couldn't have them muning through the house. It was 
simply an enlargement of that Idea. IVe luid tho»e guariis because, If you will 
allow me to state, we knew from past observation and from strikes elsewhere 
ail over the country—I am pretty familiar In my business career with the 
strikes in Pennsylvania, and 1 have been oalleil down once or twice In my 
life for wishing that the strikers would win. 

Chairman W.\i.sn. In Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. Against what company? 

Mr. Bowebs. Oh, I rememljer what Is known ns the long strike—eight or nine 
months—away back In, I think, 1870- 

Clialrman Walsh (Interrupting). Among the coal miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Coal miners In the anthracite regions. 1 was in the wholesale 
grocery buslne.ss and was about 23 or 24 years old, and we went down through 
there selling gtssls; and my sympathies were entirely with the strikers. They 
were largely Welshmen that had come over here, an<l were a splendid lot of 
citizens and a splendid popnlatlon. 

Cbairmnu Wai.mi. Well, they may ha\e been splendhl, wherever thc-y come 
from? 

Mr. Bowebs. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. You think so, don’t you? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. I know they were splendid men, and I thought were 
unjustly treateil, and I hojied tiiey would win. My syiiiiiathles were with them, 
but I may have been absolutely wrong, hut that was my jicrsonal feelings. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Well, I am afraid that I have taken you away from 
the subjwt. The subject was you had had experience In other places. In 
Pennsylvania, or from observations, and therefore had reason to anticipate 
certain actions? 

Mr. Bowers. Kxactly. Whenever a strike la callotl, If part of the men eon- 
tlnue to work and part of them did not, we were liable to have very serious 
trouble. 

Chnlrmiin W.m.sii. Now, bow' do you provide to protect your property to kwp 
Ihcra from committing arson or destroying projs'rty or burtlng tlie men? 

Mr. Bowebs. Vndcr normal conditions? 

Chairman W.mkh. No; under strike at any of these other places? 

.Mr. Bowers. Oh. I don't know. 1 don't ris all that. I couldn't answer that 
It Is Um long ago. 

('Iialrman W.m.sii. Well, regardless of having anything to do with It or not, 
,\ou did arm them In Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers. I had nothing to do with It. 

Chnirman W.u.sii. I know, hut yon knew of It as a citizen of Colorado, re¬ 
gardless— 

Mr. Bowers (Interrupting). I knew the guardsmen were Increnseil there; 
yi-s. 

Chairman W.m.sii. But you believe, do you not, and you did lielleve, that It 
there was danger- 

Mr. Bowers (Interrupting). I oortninly did. 

Chairman Wai.sh (continuing). Of cnnslng explosions nt the mine nnil caus¬ 
ing destruction of property nnd loss of life, and the governor would not furnish 
you with the necessary lacans of defense, that you would have to defend 
yourself? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You belleveil In your God-given right to do that, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, if you called on the governor who was—he 
should have done the act that was proiier for actually protecting life and pro¬ 
tecting against explosions and the like of that, and If he fallnl to do It, then 
the only thing you eould do would be to defend yourselves? 

Mr. Bowers. And the property out there. 

Chairman Waish. To defend your property and your lives? 

Mr. Bowers. Surely. 

Chairman Walsh. And, of course, you had to be the Judge as to that, didn't 
yon? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes, sir. 

38819*—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 9-17 
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(^'hnlrnuits Walsh, And that is a rale of couduct uader which nil Just an(l*ciTi- 
ll*ed men will act anyway? 

Mr. Bowebh. Yes, sir. 

(Ihuirinim Walsh. You would not take it for yourself and not give It to 
somebody else. 

(No answer.) 

(thairniiiii W\i,hh. And If yon hud reason to telleve—to put It more locally— 
that a group of ndners were condng to your hou,se to attempt an mssault upon 
yon and the governor refused to act ami refused to give yon tlie protection 
llial was deniandisl, you would take, ii.s a man, whatever means were neces¬ 
sary to defend yourself, would you not? 

Mr. liowBBs. No, sir; I would not. 

Chuirinati Walsh. What would you do7 

Mr. ItowKKs. I never had a gun or a revolver or any protection myself. I 
never had the sllghte.st fear, personally, of any violence whatever of that kind; 
never. 

(Ihuirinnn Walsh. What would you do? 

Mr. UowERs. I don't know. 

(hmlrman Wai.sh. Snpis>Ke there was a h(aly of men- 

Mr. Boweks (Interrupting). I c(‘rtalnly should not go- 

Chalnnan Wai.su (Interrupting). You would go Just n.s far ns you would to 
protect a mine? 

Mr. liownis. I have la ver been phnssl in any position where I had f(sir of 
nny’ man oiiposisl to me at all. Of course the man might he a stranger or a 
crank aiul do nu- violence, hut I have no fear. I don’t know wluit I would do 
under (s'rtaln clrcumstunces, hut apart from the |)ro|iosltlon of my getting up 
a did'ense and fighting an,\hody that comes along that don't agrw with me—I 
shotitd not do that. 

t'lmlrman Wmsh. No; hut you would go ns far In defending your life and 
the lives of yottr fatally as yon would of [tropert.t ? 

Mr. Bowitas. Oli, yes. If I hail from the governor no defease, I should appeal 
to the olllcers of the law. 

riialrnmn Wai.sh. And if the olHeers of the law did not net- 

Mr. Bowiais. I suppose I might take to the wisids. 

Ohairman Wai.sh. Would you run? 

Mr. Bowras. I would rttti. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Supiiosi' you family couldn't run. 

Jlr. Boweks. I am something of a runner, 

Ohairnmn Wai.sh. You would simply go as far as you would go to get gunnls 
and arm them and tell them not to do anything unless an assault was made, but 
to he ready In case they intended to blow up the mine or take lives; you would 
go that far? 

Mr. Bowers. The .same as I would on pay day to protect the citizens there 
and the people from drutdien men. Wo had marshals and deputies and askeil 
them to keep order, the same us any well-regulated community, and I would 
Increase them If necessary. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You would Increasi' them If nis'essary? 

Mr. BowK.iis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And if they were guards you would arm them? 

Mr. Bowmis. They would not be very effwtlve without arms. 

Chairman Walsh. And desiilte the nmtter of fact that you were simply chair¬ 
man of the exi'ciilive board and not in the oia-ratlug department, .you do know 
yon did arm the guards. 

Mr. Bomeks. Why, certainly. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did it tor the purpose of protecting your property? 

Mr. Bow Elis. 1 have not the slightest doubt. 

Chairman Walsh. They were their own employees, and if anybody had 
attempted to blow up that property, why, of course, these guards would have 
resisted and shot tliem? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 don't know what tliey would do. They were there with their 
gnus to protect that property and meet the cases whenever they would come 
ti))—I would not cross the bridge until I came to It. 

Chnlrninn WAian. Well, they would also protect life in case there was 
danger of nssiuilt? 

Mr. Bowers. That is what they are there for. 

Clmlrmun Wai.sh. That Is what they are there for? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; sure. 
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Ohalrmnn Wauh. AikI to protect life ami property? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Waijih. Ainl they were repre-wntlUK the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Boweek. Yes, sir; and n number of other oiierutors. 

Chairman Waijsh. All have their guards? 

Mr. Boweks. I think so. 

Chalrinan W.vi.sn. And they armed their guards? 

Mr. Bowehs. It wa.s done rollectlvely, after the strike liegan. 

Chtdrinan \Vai.kh. And collectively you made up your ndnds tliat you thought 
there would Is; some violence committed and some mines blown up. ami the like 
of Unit, and you had better get ready? 

Mr. liowEBs. I did not make up my mind at all or approve the judgment or 
discuss It or take part, directly or indirectly, or have anything to do with 11. 

('liuiriinin W.m.sh. No: but did Mr. Welborn. the president, see you every 
day? 

.Mr. ItowEiis. ilr. Welborn will answer for lilmself. You will have lilm on 
the stand. I understand. I iny.self, iswsonally. luul nothing to do wltli it. 

Cliairninn Wai.sii. You had an olllce in the Boston Building? 

Mr. Bowebs. Y’es. air. 

Chairman W.m,sii. And you would see him every day? 

Mr. Bowkbb. A gissl many times a day. 

Clmlrman Waisu. A good many times a day? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. If you will allow me to tell, it was tile understanding 
there that I should not be annoyisl witli tliose tilings, Ixwause of my physical 
condition ami tlie strain I was under for various reasons, and he was very 
ctuisitltTale of my age, if nothing else, and did not annoy me with it. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Wlicre did >ou get tills liiformation you used lo send to 
Mr. Itockefeller and to Mr. Miii'iili.i at New York? 

Mr. Bowebs. Some of it, I could not say wliere I did get It or who ailiisisl 
me; I got Inforuiatlon from all kinds of men, polificlan.s, and mliiislers, hih'Io- 
loglcal workiTs, and doctors, and lawyers; I had a pile on my desk that lilgli, 
of all kinds of .suggestions as to wlial I should do; I did not lack an.vtliing in 
the wtiy of advice. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. lA-aving out llie niinisiers and (lie sisiologlcal workers, 
and thosi', and getting liown to llie information you got from Mr. Wellsirn ami 
Mr. Weltzel and the oilier gentlenieii, yon kept firetty acllvely Informed as to 
what was going on in the Held, did you not? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yi's, I did, 

tthnlrman Wai.sii. I notice liere that on .\iiril hS yoti wrote Mr. .lolin 1>. 
Itockefeller, jr., ami you statisl lo him tliat you laid Ihsmi so busy since you 
returiiml and .so few matters of imiairtaiice In conmstioii wllli the strike had 
come up, tliat you had nol writlen him. Since your return, wliere had ,vou Is-en? 

Mr. Bowebs. On a rest, whicli l lane lasui forcisl to take for the last couple 
of years, every few nioiilha, for a wts-k or so. 

Chairman Walsh. And you said so few mailers of iniportance liad come 
up in conmstlon with the strike tliat you had not wriiten liiiiiV 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chalrinan Wai..sii. And you .said. “ Si>eaklng liroadly, llicre is a decided 
weakening all along the line on tlie part of ilie lalior leader.s." 

Mr. Bowebs. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh, Everything had iiuieliHl down at that (line? 

Mr. Bowebs. My letter will answer tliat; 1 will admit everything in tltai 
letter. 

Chairman Walsh. The letter continnes, “We have rellalile Information Hint 
tlie United Mine Workers of Aiiierlea are iiliieliisl us iieviu* liefore for funds.” 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Clmlrman Walsh. That was real Inforniailon and you were Irunsmlltlng It 
to Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. And then the letler priK’tS'ds, “ The pre.sent wwk In uonli- 
ern Colorado may cut ofT the relief of 140 miners? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They eut I hut off? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman Waiaih. “Which has created a very bad feeling on llieir part”— 
that Is, on the part of the workers to have their provender cut off? 

Mr. Bowebs. It uudoubtedly did. 
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Cliairman Waibh. " Ami ub Home of them are still kept on the pay yoll, tfiy. 
It Is only a mutter of time when they will all be cut off from any funds wbat> 
ever.” That was reliable Information you liad? 

Mr. Kowerh. I regarded It so. 

Chairman Walsh. You regarded It ns reliable enough to send to your prin¬ 
cipal. Sir. Uo*kefeller? 

Mr. liowKiiH. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the letter procee<ls, “ In southern Colorado the labor 
leaders are making a thorough eanva-ss of the strikers’ camps, and a very large 
number are to be eliminated from the pay roll when the canvass Is completed.” 
That was your ItiformnllouV 

Mr. ItowKKH. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then this follows: 

“A matter of more slgnltlcnnee, In my ojilnlon, Is the change of attitude of 
the local representatives of the union from that of the past few months toward 
the miners themselvi's. Heretofore they have constantly endeavored to encour¬ 
age the miners to hold out, ns victory was sure to be won. Now, Instead of 
encviuragement they d(Mlge<l the issue, and In some cases deliberately undertake 
to offend the ndners, cxi)ectlng they would quit the camps and go back to work, 
and thereby relieve the organization from Its llnanclal burden, knowing that 
the strike has been a failure and that eventually the miners will have to shift 
for themselves. 

“A large numl)er of the militia have bis'n withdrawn, hut Mr. Welborn and 
other oiM'rators believe enough are rctalmsl to protect the camps, suppleincnted 
by our own guards. 

‘‘Another favorable feature Is the orgnnizallon of a milllary company of 100 
volunteers at Trliddad the present week.” 

If things were quieted down, and the men were being plnchwl for funds, and 
the labor lea<lers were trying to discourage tln'in so (hey would go buck to 
work, and that a very large number of them were aixait to be ellmlnatisl from 
their pay roll, and Mr. Wellmrn and other oiaa-ators believed that enough were 
retalmsi to protw.t the camps, and that tliese cotild be suiqdemenled by their 
own mine guards, now, what was the favorable feature In the organization of 
the milllary company of 100 volunteers at Trinidad that week? 

Mr. llowEBs. I do not recall of that; I have not read It over; It Is iiractlcally 
new mutter. I suppose there were threats going ami coming, “IVe are going 
to do this” and “We are going to do that," and they were inmnlng in at that 
time soins guns- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Itunning in wind? 

Sir. Boweks. We had gocal reason to believe they were running in at that 
time some guns. I have not the slightest doubt that I felt at that time, from 
the Information that I had, that, there was still danger, because there was In¬ 
flammable material—lots of It—and that there ndght Im outbreaks sowewheres, 
and the local company liad taken the jdace of otln'rs that had been withdrawn. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was wind was afterwards known as Troop A ”? 

Mr. Boweks. I do not know about that. 

Chalrmaii Walsh. Thei'c was only one volunteer C(anpanv orgatiizAsl; wasn’t 
that all? 

Mr. Bowers. I don't know about tlial; I laesume tiiat is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you know the company that was organized a few 
days before the I-udlow mas,sncre was Invohwl in tliat light, don't you? 

Mr. Bowers. I don't know; no, sir. 

(thalrman Walsh. You have not heard it yet ? 

Mr. Bowers. I may have heard it, Imt I don't know what company. 

Chairman Walsh. You followed by saying “’rhey are to be arme*! by the 
State.” 1 had better read that wliole paragrniib: 

“They are to be armed by the State and drllletl by military olllclals. An¬ 
other squad Is being organlzml at Wnlseni)urg. These Independent militiamen 
will be subject to orders of the sheriff of the county.” 

That was Jeff Farr, wasn't It? 

Mr. Bowers. I don't know. What county Is It? 

Chatman Walsh. Huerfano County. 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know whether Walsenburg is in Huerfano County or 
not Trinidad Is In Las Animas County, and they have different sheriffs. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the letter continues: “ These independent militiamen 
will he subject to onlers of the sheriff of the county,” 

Sir. Bowers. That was a sheriff, I think, by the name of Gresham? 
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Gliaiman WiAaai. Was he a friend of yonrsi Was he a friend of the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. BowEB.e. I never saw him In my life. 

Chalmiun Walsh. Was Jeff Farr a friend of yours? 

Mr. Bowbbs. Not of mine. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Was he a friend of the company? 

Mr. Bowebs. I don’t know. 

Chairman Wamh. Didn’t the company keep In pretty (•li)s*' touch with this 
sheriff, Jeff Farr, generally? Wasn’t there some (xmius'tlon Indwetm him and 
your company? 

Mr. Howbiis. I am mighty sure there wn.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a connection?^ 

Mr. Bowtaia. I don’t know—a isdltlcal comiis'tlon; I would rather say a sa¬ 
loon connection. 

Chairman Walsh. The company and he were both In the saloon htislness? 

5fr. IlowEBR. Mighty close to It. 

Chairman Walsh. They were? 

Mr. llowniis. I guess so. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Now, you say, “ As lhe.se vohmtwrs will draw no pay 
from the State, this movement has the sHpis>rt of the governor and others in 
authority.” Wlio were the voinnteers to get their pay from? 

Mr. Bowtms. 1 do not think they had any pay at all. 

Chairman WAt..sH. 'rhe members of this ’IriKip A did not have any pay? 

Mr. Bowebs. No; I do not think so. My understanding was they were cltlTOns 
that volunteeretl to protect the city of Trinidad against violence—bankers and 
clerks in stores, prof<>sslonnI men and lawyers and doctors were Jolutsl In a 
militia company wltliout any pay wiiatever. 

Chairman Walsh. What lawyers were In It? 

Mr. Bowebs. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Or what doctors? 

Mr. Bowebs. I don’t know wliether there were any lawyers <ir d<stors in It; 
but It was made up of citizens of the community for the iniris)se of prolectlng 
the city against vlolems'. 

Chairman Walsh. After the fight at Ludlow, MaJ. Boughton’s commission 
hud a hearing. 

Mr. Bowebs. Wliere? 

Chairman Wai.kii. At Trinidad. 

-Mr. Bowebs. I did not read the report of that commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice you are sending a great deal of information 
here to the Mt'ssrs. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you would not send It and try to dlssemlntite it unless 
you had the facts—as well as you could get them? 

Mr. Bowebs. I did not Intend to dlsstnnlnate If. that is all private nirrt>- 
spondence, every single line and word of it Is private correspondence. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Oh, is that so—Just between yon? 

Mr. Bowebs. All those letters are. 

Chairman Walsh. And the telegrams? 

Jlr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman Wahsh. It is private <'orres|>ondence Just like between the mem¬ 
bers of a family? 

Mr. Bowebs. I would not say as private as b<!tween the meml)ers of a family. 

Chairman AValsh. But very private and elose. The Information In them was 
Just inlendetl for tlie eyes of Sir. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowebs. I do not assume to be on relations as Intimate as family rela¬ 
tions with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps that la putting It too strong; hut It was Just 
for his Information and not Intenderl to be published? 

Mr. Bowebs. It would be made public to any bondholder or stockholder. 

Cliairman Walsh. Bat that Is all? 

Mr. Bowers. It was not Intended for the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on April 21 you sent this telegram to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; 

“Following withdrawal of troops by order of governor, an unprovoked at¬ 
tack uimn small force of mtittia yesterday by 200 strikers. Forcctl fight, result¬ 
ing In probable loss of 10 or 15 strikers. Only 1 militiaman killed. Ludlow 
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tent colony of sirlkcrK totnlly dostroyed by burnlni; 200 tents, ftenerally followed 
by explosions, showInK nniinunltlon nnd dynamite stoiod In them. Kxiiect fur¬ 
ther flitbtltiK t<edHy. Militia being reinforced. Suggest your giving this infor- 
■nation to friendly papers. 

“ U M. Bowehs." 


Mr. UowEKs. Yes. 

(llinirrnan Wai.sh. Wasn’t that Intended to be disseminated? 

Mr. Boweiis. Yes; that part was. I will not let my broad statement apply 
to that. ' 

Ohalnnan W.\i.sh. Now, Mr. Itockefeller says he did not know who you 
naaiiit by the friendly papers. What papers did yon think were friendly to the 
Kocketeiler Interests? You bad Ihs'ii with them 20 years aial had operated 
this big sldit-bulldlng concern and thi' ore Imsim-ss, and you referrisl to 
“friendly pap<'ra,” what ones were they? 

Mr. llowKKH. I could not name them. Tlicre an- two sides to these <pa>sUon.s 
that conu! u|)—Mr. Itockefelier’s aial mliu'. I bare friends In the mnvspais'r 
buslni‘ss who make friendly commeiUs, and I call lliem friendly, and some 
others damn me pretty seriously, and T don't <*all Iht-m friendly. 

('halrman Wm.sii. Which ones did ,vou mean In this Instance? 

Mr. Bowers. The frk-nilly ones. 

t’lmlrman Walsh. Which were they? 

Mr. Bowkbs. I don’t know; we have nnghty few of them—some of us have. 

(’Iiairmati Walsh. I will ask you if you saw this in the report of the mili¬ 
tary commission—you did not read MaJ. Boughton’s report ? 

Mr. Bownas. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai,kii. IJId Mr. Welliorn tell you what was in It? 

Mr. Bowers. I have tint llie slightest recoiled ion, 

Chalrtnan Wai.sh. When or uhere ihd you get the Information that Troop 
that we have Ju.st been talking about, contained ph.tsiclans and lawyers and 
other resldenls there—these volunteers? 

Mr. Bowers. Mr. Wtdsli, we were' In war, as 11 was so cant'd t>y a great 
many; they had their headtitiarlers of wtir with their dltTerent ofticers there 
and the conduct of it was war; we did not call It anything else; I did not call 
It a strike; and all these mailers were common newspaper talk; a great many 
IR'oltle in nnd out of the ollice talked about this, and tuiiny of the reporters 
exaggeratdl It; 1 skimmed out what I thought was relialile, anil revi.sed the 
ot hers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say In this letter, speak In this letter, of the favorable 
feature of the organization of that mlllHiry company—ot this troop. You knew, 
iliii you not, that that was composeil of your superintendeuts and foremen nnd 
clerks and 'itorekeo|)ers and mine gmirds. principally? 

Mr. Bowers. We dhl tad have a mine in Trinidail at all, not one; we had no 
superlntenilents or stort's; we tlhl have one retail grocery. 

Chairman W.M.stt. l>ld .tou have any in the neighborhotsl ot I.udlow? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, In tlie nelghborhomi; we hail nothing at Ludlow. 

Chairnain Wai.sh. What is Hustings? 

Mr. Bowers. Tlmt is not ours ; I am not very familiar with tlie geograithy of 


that county. 

Chairman Walsh. Could .\ou give the names of your mines In Huerfano 
Counft ? 

.Mr Bower.s. I could not name them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the names of yoar mines in Las Animas 
Coiml.v ? 

Sir. Bowers. 1 eould not. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. Do you say you did not have any in the vicinity of Trlni- 

''"sir. Bowers. I do not know Just whut you eall “ In the vicinity of Trinidad." 
Cliairman SYmsh. Witat was tlie clo,sest ones you hud to Trinidad? 

Sir. Bowers. None of the mines are In Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai.sii. No; hut 1 menu In the ueighlHU'hood of Trinidad. 

Sir. IhiwERS. We have what Is calletl the Trinidad district and the Walsen 
dlslrlet 

Chill rmtiii SValhh. Huvc smu mines in the Trinidad ilLstrlct? 

Mr. Bowers. Isits of them. 

Clintrmnn Walsh. I will rianl sou now what this report states, and ask you 
if soil were not so atlvkseil yourself, and If .vou did not actually pay the.se men 
money for the time they spent at Ludlow? 
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Mr. Bowras. Jnst a moment; I mill premie that mith the statement that I 
knom’ nothing about tliat, or whether a penny was paid, or horn- It was organUed. 

Chairman Waish. Nevertheless. I am going to read It to you and asK you 
a question or two, and ask you wliether or not the dtsluctlou Is there to justify 

“.V IriHip of National tlunrds were enllstwl about the middle of April among 
the superintendents and foremen, tlie clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, 
mine guards, and other residents of the coal eaiuiw." 

Mr. ItowEBS. Yes. ■ 

f’halrumn W.cwH. Now, that was the ooinpany that afterwards shot and 
killed iieoplc at I.ndlow; that jsmred oil on the tents of those striking inlnein 
and hurne<l them down and robbtsl the dead and living, and lootwl the camp, 

''^'Mr.SlowEBs. I could not go Into any such thing as tliat, for I know nothing 
about it. 

(iiairman \Vai.sh. Didn’t you inquire? 

Mr. Bowess. I Inqulml ns I would about any war; ns I would about the 
Eucois-an war; as I have told you a numlwr of times, with all due resisH't to 
von. I m’as cHuniielle<I to keep out: I could not slet'p; I w.'ts suffering fi\an In- 
k)innla, ami excitement of that kiml would affect me. and In two or tbris* or 
four nights I would lie jirostriitisl; and 1 kept out of it; I would not allow 
Hint sort of stuff to come Into my mind. 

Chalriiiun Walsh. What .sort of stuff woiildn't you allow to come Into your 
mind? 

.Mr. BowEliH. Anything I could help. 

Clmlrmiin Wal-sh. You say hi this telegram. “Forced tight resulting hi 
piohiihle loss of 10 or l.t strikers. Only 1 militlniiieii killed. Ludlow tent 
nilony of strikers toliilly destroyisl by huriiing tents, generally followed by 
explosions, showing iimmiiiiitloii and dynamlle stored In thi'iii. ExiS'ct finiher 
fighling tiediiy. Mililhi being reiiiforeisl." Il .seems lo me from tliiil us lli.iilgh 
you hud Hie iletuiled inroriiiullon Hull ii geiierul miglil luive who was iieliiiilly 
ill a light, and who was reporting it to the War Depiirfmeiit. ta draw a simile. 
That was a telegriiiii from Mr. L. M. Bower,s to Mr. .lohn 1). ItiK-Uefeller, Jr. 

f,lr. Bowiai.s. 'riial would eome from the eoiimiillee that was liiiiidling the eon! 
properties there, like any oilier message, iiial sa.iliig that those were Hie facts. 
I have not the slightest (loiiht that liiat li'ller may have been referred lo Mr. 
Welliorri as 1 oiillinisl It, or referred it to the exeenlive eonimlltee lo jiass on It; 
I may have taken a great ileid of pains about that; hut I have no reeollisilon 
whate\er of Hie Idler I eoiild net say poslHvel} about It, hill my iietiial kliowl- 
islge of parlleipation lii that matter is simply as I say ; 1 gave no iilleiitloli lo It 
exci'pl as lie.irsay and what I g(*l ill my olliee. and wlial 1 would inquire atsiut 
In wrUirig a letter to Mr. Itoekefeller or any oilier slcs'kliolder. 

Chairman Walsh. It was very detailed iiiforimitioii; you told uImuiI the vlo- 
lenie aud the ntimh.'r killisl, the iiroiierty destroyisl. iiiid the rest of that detail. 

Mr, Bowfjis. I iiiiiy have cut out newspa|)er articles, mid I may have got the 
Information from others. Il was a friendly letter Just us Ihoiigh I was not 
connected with the comiiuny. 

Chairman Walsh. Just ns a citizen writing to Mr. Itoekefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; If you like. 

Chairman Walsh. It came from you as the ranking oHUs'r, as a man who 
had lieeii In their employ for almost lib years on a letter head of this kind, 
“The (Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., lieiiver, Colo.; exeeiitlve doiairtmeiit; L. M. 
Bowers, chairman.” 

Mr. Boweks. Yes; I do not disige a .single Jot or tittle of that. 

Cliulrman Wai.sh. Didn’t you make all these reports. Mr. Bowpr.s, as clmlr- 
man of the exeemive coiiimlttcsx and, as you pul It yoursidf before tlie con¬ 
gressional committee, ns tlie “ liireil man of Mr. Uockcfcller’’? 

Mr. ItoWEKs. No; I was employisl by 2,200 stockholders and the board of 
(lireclors, and Mr. Btskefeller represeiiliHl Just one; he had only 1 director In 
15 In that ctnnpnn.v when I went there. 

Chutriiian Wai.sh. Did you write to any other of Hie stockholders except 
Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowmis. Yes, sir; and bondholilers, tim. 

Chairman Walsh. Isitters of that kind? 

Mr. Bowers. laitters of inquiry; I gave them the InformatJon—all the In¬ 
formation 1 could gather 
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, Chnlmion Walsh. Give us the names of any other of the stodsholders you 
\vrote letters to similar to this. 

Mr. BowKiis. I would have to have my memoranda In regard to that 

Clialrnmn W.vi.sh. Can you think of any other person except Mr. Rockefeller 
to whom you wrote, giving such detalletl Information as you give here In these 
letters? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Yes; I can recall a gentleman In Brooklyn. 

(’lialrinaii Wai.sh. That Is gixxl. 

Mr. liowBiis. Tills genlleman, I think, had .$100,000 Investeil In the company. 
I think Ills name Is Stiwlor. 

Ohalrman Wai.bii. What are his Initials, Ids full name? 

Mr. Bowkhs. I can not recall. 


Chairman Walsh. Do yon know his address? 

Jlr. Bowras. No; I think he was something of a capitalist. 

Chairman Walsh. .\ny others? 

Mr. Bowebs. Then I rememhor of a letter from a very old gentleman—I 
think he told me In one of his letters timt ho was lietwi'cn 80 and 00 years of 
age—that he had $100,tK)0 or $1.T0,000 InvesUsl In the company, and he wrote me, 
and I wrote to him In reply to his letters. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did Mr. Streetor write jou also? 

Mr. Bowkbs. I never wrote to any of those unless they wrote me, making 
Inquiry. 

Chairman Walsh, in Mr. Uockcteller's case you wrote regular reports at 
Statetl Intervals and when you were not inquirisl of, diil you not? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Yes. 

Chalrmau Waish. In other words, yon were writing to him ns the largest 
stockholder In this company, us the man you thought you were working for, 
and ns the man who had a vast Intluencc on account of the amount of Ids 
holdings In that company and other corporations—much vaster than that of 
any other man you knew of In this country? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Yes. 

Chalrinnu Walsh. I am going to cidl your attention, as quick ns I can, to 
some of these letters. 

Sir, Bowkbs. I would like to adil right in that connection that I was still 
an olllclnl In other corporations and WTote once a month a detailed report of 
the other companies, like the Cleveland Steel Co.; 1 was writing constantly to 
him, or fretiuently, alKmt the comiianlcs he was Interested In. 

Cludrmnn Walsh. And that Includi'S also the letters you wrote to Mr. Starr 
.1. Murphy, who was a director at IM Broadway? 

Sir. Bowkbs. I do not know how I liaPiieneHl to write him. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you think It grew out of the fact that you were chair¬ 
man of the executive board and he was a director of the company? 

Sir. Mowicbs. I am quite Incllmsl to ladlcvc that my relation with Sir. Rocke¬ 
feller’s otHco and with Mr. Starr .1. Sliirphy—I have hcHui connected with them 
so many years that they would naturally come to me out of courtesy and per¬ 
haps because of my age In regard to mutters. As you notice from the most 
of the corresiwiidence. Sir. Wciborn did not get Into It until about the lime I 


Btopped. 

Chairman AValsh. Was that Information for them personally or for the 


ofllce? 

Sir. Bowebs. Whatever they saw fit to do with It. 

Chairman Walsh. You Intended It to be luformallou for that ofiice, did you 


Sir. Bowras. I left that matter for Mr. Slurphy or Sir. Rockefeller to do 
with as they saw' fit. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'our Intention was that you were forwarding It as In¬ 
formation for that ofllce, was It not? 

Sir. Bowkbs. It you will let me go back- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I will read you this letter, dated Septem¬ 
ber 19. 

Sir. Bowkbs. 1914? 

Chairman Walsh. 101.8. That was when Sir. Slurphy wrote you that Mr. 
Etheliiert Steivart was coming out there. That was from you, as chairman of 
the executive board for the Information of tliat office. 

Sir. Bowkbs. I will say that Sir. Slurphy was a director. 

Chairman Walsh. " Sir. StaiT 3. Sliirph}', 26 Broadway, New York." 
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■ Now, jroQ k«pt track of the details and what the raltiers were doing ill their 
own organization, did you not: how their couveuttou was constituted, and such 
matters as that, at the time the strike was calied? 

Mr. Bowias. Personally I did not keep track of It. 

Chairman Walsh. But you Kathere<l the lufonnutlon us chairrann of the 
execfutive board and transmitted it? 

Mr. Boweks. Make it as broad as you wish; I wrote that letter and you cun 
place the absolute resimnslblllty on me for it, if yon wish. 

Chalnuan Walsh. What I am trying to imnilre of you Is, is it not a fact that 
you went so deeply into the niluuta! of this sulije<.'t so as to be able to tell 20 
Broadway the wnstltueili elements that were In the convention of the miners 
Hint called the strike? 

Mr. Boweks. Ves. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that right? If It Is there, It Is all right? 

Mr. Boweks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then 1 will ju'l refer to it without going Into the con¬ 
tents of the letter. 

And, then, did you receive this lelter of September 24, iftl.'l, from Mr. Hwke- 
feller: 

“Dear Ms. Boweks; Y’otir letter of Septemlier 4, Inclosing statement for tho 
fiscal yinir, was forwardetl to me at Seal Harbor and read with much Interest. 
The showing which your company has made this year Is very gratifying. Wo 
are glad to have the iiresident and vice president of the company know of our 
uppreeiatlon of the work which they have done, and In which we know they 
have lieen so ably sis oiahs.! by the loyal organization which they have built up. 

“ I have delayed neknowledglng the rejiort that I might have the opportunity 
of sending this |«>rsonal word of appreciation. 

■' Very sincerely, 

“Joll.N D. ItOCKETKiajiR, Jc. 

" Air. I,. M. ItowEKs, 

" Colorudo I’uvl ct Iran Co., Boircc, Colo." 

That wa.s a date after the men went otit on a strike; Is that rlghl? 

Mr. Boweks. The date of it? 

Chairman WAiait. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. 1 don’t rememln'r. 

Chairman Wai sii. They went out on September 2;!, lOlil, aial this letter Is 
dated September 24, 1913. 

Mr. Bowers. I do not las'all It at all. 

Chairman Waish. Now- 

Mr. Bowms (Inlerrupting). Is that Mr. llockcfcller's letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Boweks. Was that letter writimi Ibe day after the beginning of the 
St rlke? 

Chairman Waish. Ye.s. 

ilr. Boweks. And written in reply In a letter I wrote him? 

Chairman Wai.8H. Yes. 

Mr. Bowras. Tliat was 20 days before Ibe strike. He refers to my letter of 
Bepteiuber 4, 20 days Intfore, Inclosing statement for the liscal year, which was 
forwarded to him at Seal Harbor, Jle. 

Chairman Walsh. And on Septeinis-r 21, 1013, be .sent you that letter in 
reply. Now, your estimate of the number of men that went out on strike was 
kotio, wtis it not? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not recall that 1 made an estimate. 1 may have. 

Chairman Walsh, Sir? 

Mr. Bowers. I think, iterhups, I may. I think, probably, abotit fiO ikt cent of 
the men—not 8,000—out of our camp. 

Chairman Walsh. No; from 40 to 00 per cent of all went out, and went to 
other places, or went to live In the canyons out there? 

Chairman Walsh. Dal the large numlK-r of them that did that make an 
impression on you to the effect that they had some rtnil grievance if they would 
leave their employment and go out to live in that manner? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not lielleve I can throw any light—you have so much timtl- 
mony from men that know all about the matter. It would simply be an opinion 
of mine, and I do not think you wouhl regard It us very valuable. 
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Cliahninu Wai^u. Vcn ; I iIm regard It as exceedlngl}' valuable, and we have 
asked flie opiiiiiitiH uf many people, and consider it In many cases of iiu»« im¬ 
portance than tin! testimony of those who bad actual knowledge of the clr- 
ctiuiHtnncts. 

Were yon iidvlsetl as to wliat took place In that Industry In 1903 and 1904? 
About that strike? 

Mr. ItowEits. Yes. I never got Into that. 

Chairman Wai.hei. Don’t you know that many of the men were deported? 

Mr. Howtats. No; I do not. If you will allow me to stale- 

Chairman Wai.nh. Certainly. 

Ml-. ItowEKs. One of my first Interviews with Mr. Welborn and the manager 
then, a man named Thompson, when I first went there was this, “ Have you 
good ren.son to be ob.iecting to the unions?” I asked about that and heard the 
reasons they gave me, good or bad. I said, “ In many of the Stales coal miners 
are unlonl/,ed,” and, as 1 say. I Inquired of tliem what reasons they had, and 
they gave me their reasons pro and con, and they went Into the reasons and con¬ 
ditions np In nortliei-n Colorado. They told me about tin-lr terms and rules 
and that they were Imiiossihle. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That was when you lirsi went there? 

Mr. ItowERs. That was when I tlrsl went fliere. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What dale was tliat? 

Mr. llowtas. Thai was when I became olllclally connected with them; that 
was In iK-tots-r, 11X17. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wiieii did they organir.i- the northern Helds? 

Mr. Bowkbr. 1 think tliere has been anion mines in oiieration for a gisnl 
many years. 1 don't know ahout that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You were In favor of the governor, after you got him 
rounded up In yioir way, were you in favor of ids st>ndlng (leoiile out of the 
Slate- •onlering people to the Stale line and not to return? 

Mr. llowKiis. ’I'liat was a matter of adiiiinistration that I could not pass on. 

Chairman W\isii. Did you ask lilm to? 

Mr. llowi'iis. I never saw him in my life lint onee. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sii. Did you send word tlirough any of your suhollicers that 
you thought that was a good tiling? 

Mr. ISowr.ii.s. 1 had alisoUitely nothing to do with It or with any ofllcer of the 
Stale or of the city of Denver or witli the governor or anybody connected wlllt 
him. 1 hud no conversation with them In connection with It or exprea.sed an 
ojiinion exce)it tn a private way. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How did .vou get the liankers rounded uji? 

Mr. Bow Elis. Not by myself. 

Chnlnnau W’ai.sh, By whom? 

Mr. Bow Elis. I think the hankers themselves—I think I recall now that some 
bankers—1 know they came Into Mr. Welhorn's ollicc and 1 was invlteil across 
the hall, and 1 think one or two of them stated that they had si'cn. or were 
going to see, the governor. I don't know the tecliulcal name they were called. 

Chulrmim Waish. Hounded ufi? 

Mr. Bow ERs. No; I don't mean that; hut the toclinlcal name of this associa¬ 
tion, Uie bankers' association, or some such liody, hut they came to get Infor¬ 
mation, 

Chairman Wai.sii. 'L'liey .lust rounded themselves up, as it were? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. sir; tliey did. That was their own proiKisltion, the same 
as the chamber of commerce. I don’t think there was a man connectetl with 
the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. that hail anytlilng to do with It directly. 

Chairman Walsh, Who were your railroad friends that you referreil to? 

Mr. Bowers; Tlie men that we sell about ',15,000 tons of rails to every 
month, and in that connection we sell rails from the Missouri Ulver to the 
racltic coast. 

Chairman WAi.aH. The steel works of what company? 

Mr. Bowers. Of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. We intendetl to sell all of 
the rails from the Missouri Ulver west. In all of those Slates, and we sold a 
grt-at deal of coal to them. 

Chairman Walsh. tVho was the detective that you claim Mr. Hayes said, or 
heard say to some of the workers, “ What are you hanging around Trinidad 
for; why tion’t you go out to the mines and give them hell? ” 

Mr. Bowers. 1 exiieot 1 got It from the newspapers; I don’t know. 

Chalnnau Walsh. You stihl one of these men Hayes heard was one of the 
detiH-tlvi-s? B’imt detective was that? 
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Mr. Bowbb*. I c»n not trfi you; tliere wore n targe nuiuber by 

dlffierent operators. 

Chairman Waijsh. This was one of yours? 

Mr. Boweks. I should use that term detective. 

Chairmiui Walsh. They Iiad all jolnetl together? 

Mr. Boweks. All lu one group. 

Chalrinan Waij!H. You were a unit to light the miners? 


Mr. Bowers. Not at all. 
Chairman Walsh. To 


tight against what you call the dictation of the 


unions? 

Mr. Bowma. I would not aasent to that for a second. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie\ wi-re uiiit»>d at least on the proposition that under 
no condition would they suhiult to what >ou calhHl the dictation of the miners’ 


unhm? 

Mr. Bowers. 


1 don't know whether they were a unit or not, but I don’t assent 


to that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Your letter of October 17 says that the coal operators 
were a unit and under no condition will they submit to dlclalioh? 

Mr. Bowers. Woll, llioy wore practically a unit. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vnil they would not accept the dictation of the mluers 


organization? 

Mr. Bowers. Not I'J.tKH) by l.L’tK); no. Now, I waid to rei)ent there, iiud I 
want it In the record, that if the niatler lunl biHoi reversisl, and there were 
12.0X1 union men, Ihid I woald have laken exactly the same position. 

Chairman Walsh. In lids individual case, there were .some men, some lliter- 
lolao’s, and some otla'rs that wto’e tr.\ing to keep these indepeiatent workers 
from working? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 think so. 

Chalriaun Wai.sh. Bin 11 did lad apply lo all indoas, bal simidy this 


siliiatioa? 

XIr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chninaaii Waisil Idd yon wriie this lo ^Ir. Uockefoll(>r under date of 
Novi'mlier 2*2, IPl.’J: 

“From this unwisi- action on the part of labor lenders to force fully fK) |R'r 
eent of tliesi> mines out of tlie open slioi) and Into the union contrary to llielr 
wishes. They tune .so ovorrcui hcd Hie bounds of reason and common decency 
as to attract attention everywhere, and this Is what Is needed to awakon tlio 
men who have the good of the country at heart, lo op|M»so and llnull.v deleat 
indons of (‘very sort from h(‘coiaing diclal(H*s. to b(dh employers and emjiloyees, 
with the lioiH- that they will eveiitiially control the iilTalrs of the Slate and 
Nation.” 

That was the way you fell ahoiil it? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chninnan Walsh. Figlit them off? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; not at all. Now, I want to put It right In here, that 
I never ruiseil my Iniiid or voice or iinide any move lu opiMjsllloii lo union 


labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Not openly? 

Mr. Bowers. Not openly. I ohjocteil, and It was a serious proiwsltion to me: 
there were 12,000 men not permitted to work by 1,‘200 otliers. and 1 say It was 
wrong and wicked and iierniclous, and any union thiit will do that will hang 
themselves by their own rope. I say it was unwlsu', ami I believe that a 
majority of the union men will say that It was unwise lo do It. I never raised. 
my voice against unions at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And you thought on Noveinher 22, 1913, that it had como 
time for the people to awnlien, and to oppose and defeat unions of every sort? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; against the will of the men tlK'iuselves. 

Chairman Walsh. What other unions did .lou refer to? 

Mr. Bowers. I don't care what unions they are. or what they belong to or 
who they are, they have lierfect liberty, and I. have never raised my voksi 
against any man or labor orgiiiilz,atlon in my life. 

Chairman Wai. 8H. Was It reportisl to .von, for histamv, In .such a jdace ns 
Sunrise, Wyo., that It was ascertained that If a man belonged to a union they 
would tell the man to get out of the camp and go down the canyon? 

Mr. Bowers. What was that, please? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you awi'rtnln from some of these ofllcers. like Mr. 
Welborn, that In a place like Sunrise that if a mnu lielunged to a union he was 
told to go down the canj’on, to get out of the camp? 
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Mr. Bowebs. I don’t believe one single whisper of that statameat."- It was ft» ■ 
some ofter reason. Any man that would do that I would dlsChurge hisi lo a' 
minute. 

Chairman W.visH. Yon would advise Mr. Rockefeller as a director to take 
that action? . , 

Mr. Boweks. No, sir; I would take It myself; he had nothing to do with It 

Chairman Walsh. Could you have dlscharge<l Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. IlowEBs. I think I could have made it pretty hot for him. 

Chairman Wai.sk. And could yon have dlschargetl anybody that was up at 
Sunrise that was engage<l In such practice? 

Mr. Boweks. I would not do It Individually. We had an executive board to 
pass upon those matters; I was the chairman of the board. I had my voice 
In It and nothing more. The executive board passed upon those matters, and I 
had the same voice as any other man to do with It as a member of the board, 
but I will state now that I did a great deal less than any other member of 
that committee to Influence their action, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. So then you could not have made It hot for them or dls- 
chargetl them? 

Mr. Bowebs. I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. But yon had so little chance. 

Mr. Boweks. I would get chanos enough. 

Chairman Walsh. Notwithstanding your last statement? 

Mr. Bowebs. Exactly. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How did yon get the newspaix'rs out there; how do you 
round up the newspapers? 

Mr. Bowtais. I scanady know a newspaper man In the State of Colorado. 

Chairman AValkh. But you stahal on November 18: 

“Another mighty power has been rmmdetl up In behalf of the operators by 
the gathering together of 14 of the editors of the most Important newspapers 
In Denver, I’ueblo, Trinidad, AValsenbnrg, Colorado Springs, and other of the 
larger places In the State.” 

Who rounded them up? How did you get them together? 

Mr. Bowvas. As far us I know they rounded themselves up In the common 
cause to discuss the situation and see what should he done. I have got confi¬ 
dence enough and I believe hi the honesty of newspaiier men, and so forth, to 
have common sense and act for the common good, the same us any other human 
beings have, and they naturally would come together In the State of Colorado 
and scHj what ought to be done In such a deplorable condition, the same os I 
might or you might, or any other citizen In tlielr position might. 

Chairman Waijih. The Colorado Enel & Iron Co., then, did not round them 
up and did not bring them together? They Just acted us indciicndent American 
citizens, feeling as you and I? 

Mr. Boweks. So far as 1 know, that Is exactly what they did. I did not 
know they were roundeil up until they hail rounded themselves up and pns,«ed 
resolutions—I did not know they were there. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Northeutt was the inlltor of a newspapi'r? 

Mr. Boweks. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. The owner of a new.spaper? 

Mr. Boweb. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. On November 22 you stated that the " olllcinls represent¬ 
ing the Unlteil Mine Workers of America were all hunilng for a hole, however 
Insignificant, through which they can crawl without disgracing themselves before 
the membership In their failure to make the coal miners’ strike general and 
cause a complete tie-up.” That was your opinion, was It? 

Mr. Bowebs. AVould you like to have me state where I got that opinion? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was It your opinion, first? 

Mr. Boweks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you gather It? 

Mr. Bowers. What is the date of that? 

Chairman AValsh. November 22 , 1913. 

Mr. Bowers. I will pass that. If you please. 

Chairman AVai.sh. You will pass that? 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes. 

Chairman AValsji. A'ou remember that letter? We have referred to that be¬ 
fore. You say here that these men Just roundeil themselves up and that you 
had nothing to do with it Perhaps you recall your letter of the 22d of Decem¬ 
ber, after that, don’t yon, when you say, “AVe used every possible effort to 
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drive him, the goveraor, Into action, but he was hand In glove with the I(d)or 
leaders a^ Is tt^day; but the big men of affali-s have hclpeii the operators lu 
whipping the agitators, Including the governor "7 

Kll* B0\9ER8 

Chairman W4 i.kh. You used that language? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did cooperate—big men of affairs did cooperate 
with your company In whipping the agitators. Including the governor? 

Mr. Bowkbs. I am not si)eaking of myself Individually; but I am speaking 
now broadly of all the coal oi>erntors. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that Includeil your company, of course? It says 
•• we.” 

Mr. Bowkbs. IVell, you understand that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I understand It to have Includetl your company? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me a moment, please; I may have finished. There 
may be a point or two come up later. 

Sir. Bowkbs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstwk would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The (pu'stlon was put to you .some time ago, Mr. 
Boivers, as to whether your l•oml)an.v and the sherllT, .lelT Earr, wt're associated 
togt.'ther. I did not (pille understand your answer. Will you ex-philn whether 
they were or were not assoclatisl together, ami If they were assoclaterl together, 
how and when? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Thev were not assoclatisl with me,-If I reiiresent the company. 
1 have no hellef thiit after fletoher 20, 11)07, the Colorado Eiiol & iron Co. had 
any assiM-iallon, isilltlcally or otherwise, with Jeff Farr, excepting otllclally, 

Commi.ssloner Wkinstih k. Had no association with Jeff Fttrr after 1007? 

Mr, ItowEKS, After (Icloher 20, 1907, the day of my election to that itosltlon. 

Commissioner WKi.vsrtKK. 'I’hnt Is eight years ago? 

Mr, BowEiis. Eight years ago. 

(Commissioner Wkinsioi k. Yon say you laid no assm-lutlon with him except 
offlcltilly. Will you bo kind enough to c.xplaln In what way you were ns 80 claU*d 
with him otllclally? 

Mr. Bowkbs. I don't know that we wen-. If we had any paixirs to serve, as 
sheriff of that coutity we were compelhsl, of course, to employ lilni. 

Commissioner Wkin.st<k'k. Did you or any represi-ntatlvt-s of your company 
r nder any support or tiny aid In Ids political campaigns? 

Mr. ISowLiis. .After that date? 

Commlsslotier IVkinstikk. Y'es. 

Mr. Bowfuts. Not a is-nny. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Did you in any way—you made no contribution to 
Ills eainpalgu? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Never a nickel been given by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for 
IHilitical purposes since the 20th day of October, 1907; not one nickel. 

Commissioner Wkinsioik. Did you or your ns.s<Klates endoavor, directly or 
Indirei-tly, to Intluence any of the employees to vote for him? 

Mr. IJowEKS. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Did you regard him tis a Ilek-splttle of your 
company ? , , 

Mr. Bowkbs. Well, 1 wouhl myself—If you will let me explain that—I wish 
you would let me do so right here—make a little explanation., 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Surely. . 

Mr. Bowers. Back vears ago—now, 1 a 111 clear this up, or throw a little bit 
of light on this Jeff Farr imsltlon for you. Back In the early days—I will say 
years ago, 10 or 12 or I.! pr 10 or 18 years ago, they had an official of tha 
company there wlmse Idea of conducting coal camps and dealing with the for¬ 
eign {Mjpnlatton there was that he must have saloons and a lot of them. lie 
made the saloon question the very ctuiter of—an employment bureau, so to 
speak, and he built up saloons and mixed the company all up with them—built 
buildings and cooperated wltli Jeff Farr and others—or I won't say Jeff Farr, 
but with others—to open saksms, and lie made the saloon business, as 1 say, the 
very center; niid .left Farr, us I understand, became a partner, as stated In 
some of my letters which yon may have read. In 1(5 saloons In the county. Well, 
they may not have been all in that county, but they are In that community; and 
he had a wholesale liquor store. Now, not only Jeff Farr, but the whole system 
wa-s a saloon system In there for the one purpose to conduct the polUlcs and 
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(•(introl tlioso oounties. Now, they were not nil made up by tJie 0. P. * I. 0^ 
Init they were nil made up In harmony with this man now dead; I am w 
have to refer to him, hut it was a most i)ernitlous and damnable precedent. New, 

1 say this on my own aecount. They built up a system, ns Attorney General 
Farrar says, thiit is sei'oud only to 'J’amnuiny Halt, and I say you cau not 
huilite It. Tliey control every man that is imt up for office there, and they do It 
to day and they <Ild at the lust election. I am not dodsing a single thing on 
that iKiInt; what we did, or what I did. The only thing we saw that would 
don 11 tiiut kltid of political management was to prohibit the saloons and clean 
the Mimic tiling up, and I workiil to that end with all my time and isnver, and 
every other niau connected with the (1. F. & I., to make Colorado a dry State and 
to ( lean ui) tliat comhination of rotten men and the wliole tiling, saloons and all, 
h.i Stall’ prohihltlon. ' 

CoinmIsKioner Weinstikik, Are we to understand tlieii, Mr. Boners, thni you. 
as an Individual, and as repre.si’nting the company, of wliich you were the head, 
condeianeil tlial policy and that condition, and did all you could to uiiroot ItV 
Mr. llowEUH. Well, now, 1 have been accused of using pretty vigorous language 
in my lettcr.s. I sliould imagine tlie chairman over there was from across the 
water, and my ancestors were, too, wiilch may account for It. 

(tlniirmiui Walsh. I am from Missouri, locally. My ancestors- 

Mr. Bowmib (Intcrrnpting). Well, I will try to sliow you. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. Do. 

Mr. IlowEKH. 'i’lioso fiK'ts; and m.v notion of that sort of thing is so utterly 
coulrary to that factor In pollllcal life lhal I tlionghi it my duty, so 1 didn’t 
iiosltatc at all. I turmsl out hlO men, out of my ollii’cs. and saw lo It that they 
got out and workisl for Iho going dry of tlic State, and turneii out cverylmciy I 
could; 1ml the Colorado Fuel & iron Co. didn’t pay one nickel, tlioagli, for tliaf 
lmslm‘.ss—not a idckel. Some of us cld)>pcd in from our own isK'kcis ami 
licl|Hsl carry it along. 

Coirtmlsslonor Wklssiock. It lias heen hronglit out in the Ic.sllniony that Ihc 
Oiicralors, 1 think, collectively, issued Inillclins id regular intervals that were 
widely ilistrilmled, seeniingl.v for Hie pui'imse of Inlliieneing putilic opinion. 

Now, did the sirikers, ns far as .\ou know, likewise issue lmlletlu.s- 

Mr. Bowrits (Interi’npting). The leaders of tlio strike. 

Commissioner Weinsiik K (eontimiing). Also for Hie puriKise of iiillueneing 
pntilie opinion'/ 

Ml’. ISowEiiH. 'I'liey did ; and Hiey came out in the same type, in the .same paper, 
and In the .same st,sle, everything. The Imllotins .sent out hy the strike leaders 
had Hie same oiilslde featuri’S, so that when one got a hulletln he did not know 
wlii’Hier It was from Hio Coloriido Fuel & Iron Co., or Mr. fas’, or sent out 
eolli’eliiely, or came from tlie oilier side. Exaetly the same; couulerfeits, you 
miglit say. , , , 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Tliis ineHiod, then, of endeavoring to iiiHiienie 
public opinion Hirongh the meiUuin of bulletins having wide circulation was mil 
copllm’d to one side/ 

Mr. Bowehh. Not at all. 

(Viiumtsslimcr Weinstoi k. But were employisl by Isitli sides? 

Mr. ISowERS. By both sides. 

tkiininlssloiier Wkinsioi k. Both .sides lielli’ving it legitimate and a fair way 
of getting Hii’lr side of Hie story lictore Hie imlilic? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Coimnissloner Wei.nhtock. It Ims also Iws’ii lirought ovit In tlie testimony tliat 
Hie oiierntors exercised every iirivilege and every liiUueuee at tlielr eoinmand 
to get the governor of Colorado, and Hirongli liim. Hie Bre-sldent of the llnltoil 
States, to tlilnk and see tilings Hieir way, in order to influence public opinion 
ill tlieir favor. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, 

Coinmissiimer Weinstiwk. I>ld tlie strikers likewise endeavor to intluenee 
the governor, and througli him pulilie opinion, to se*' things their way? 

. Mr. Bowers. Mv o|iliilon is tliat tliey did, and very thoroughly. 

Commisslouer Wkinbtock. Tlien that metliod was not conflneil to one itWe, 
liiit Indulgnl in by both sides? 

Mr. Bowers. I Hiink so. 

Commissioner Wkinstir'k. You liad no monopoly of it on your side? 

Mr. Bowers. I think not. . . ^ 

Commissioner Wkinstsx'k. Are you aw'iire of tlie fact. air. Bowers, that the 
testimony shows that cx-Vnlted States Senator Patterson, of Colorado, a man 
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who Rtnnds very high nml who has a great deal of influenoe.and tnany followers, 
and whose syn^thtes wwe with the strikers, used bis great Influence with the 
governor of Colorado in favor of the strikers’ position? 

Mr. llowraia. His partner was representing or was attorney for the strikers, 
Mr. Hawkins, the partner—and had been tor a great many years—of Senator 
Patterson. 

(‘oinnilssloner Wkinstotk. You are familiar then with the phase of the 
testimony that Senator Patterson used his Influence with the governor to have 
him act In favor of the strikers' position? 

Mr. Bowkbs. Yes. 

(’hiilrman Wai.8h. There are only a few minutes left, and Mr. Welnstis'k 
wants lo go to a new line of questions, and will not be able to tlnlsh, and «e 
will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Bowkbs. Or. half past J. If you like. 

t’onniilssloner Weinktock. Well, say, 2 o'clock. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. Yes; 2 o’clis’k; that is our regular time. 

Mr. Bowebs. I should appreciate It very much getting away by 2 o'clock. 

(Toininissioner Weinstock. WImt time d<sw your train leave? 

.Mr. Bowkks. I would like to get away at 3 or 1 o’chxk. 

(’onimlssloner Weinstis i;. Better make It 4 o’cUM;k, and 1 will try lo get 
through witli .von by that time. 

(Tticrcnpon, at 12.30 o’clm-k, Momlny, Maj 21, Itllo, a r<H*«‘sK was taken until 
2 o'clia k II. m.) 

AITiai RECESS —•> C. M. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. EUGENE S. GADDIS—Recalled. 

t'hairnuin Wm.sh. I want lo read in the nvord here (wo lelegrains Ihal wi-re 
suhmitted lo me by Mr. Itiskefeller, IH-Ing the same two telegrams that wcu-e 
submitical to .you by Mr. Manly. One is dated May 21, Jtilo, from Denver. tlolo., 
at y.55 a. in. [Heading:] 

Kt\rk .T. Mpepiit, 

Cure Hew II Ulard Hold, Wushini/lon, I). C.: 

I’res.s reports .show eluirge mnde jesterdny that Wilson, one of .liirors In 
l.awson ca.se and traveling salcisnmn for -National Biscuit Co., has excUisive 
selling nrrangc'mi'nt wilb oar stores for prcslncts of bis company. Ncillicr 
National Biscuit t'o. nor any other company lias excliLsive selling prlvlloges 
III iiir mining camps. Unrlng pa.st .vear but 21 la-r esmt cif mir purchases nf 
goods of class inanufiictnrcsl by National liisciilt t.’o. weie made from Ihal 
conesun. 

.1. K. Wei-uors. 


The other telcigram being from 'I'rinidud, Colo., 4.ri.) p. m.: 

.TciH.V I>. Um'KEFEI.I.ER. .Ir . 

Care New Willard Hold, ll'an/i iiiffloii, I), C.: 

I rend In newspapers slalmnent madi* by Mr. Walsh using my name, all of 
wbicli is absohiti'ly false. Should t.iaddls testify timl I stalisl 1 bad oxclusivc 
privlh‘ges In esad camiis to sell National Biscuit Co.’s gisals be will commll 
ijcrjury. If he simply makes the stalemcnt to that effect, It is a villainous lie. 

W. W. WlEHON. 

Those two telegrams were submitted to you by Mr. Manly at my reqHc*st. 

Dr. Gaduib. Yes, .sir. 

Cluilrman Waijih. Now, I want to give you an opportunity to niuko any 
comment upon the same that you may have to iimke. 

Dr. Gaddis. As to Uie Mr. Wcdboi-n letter, llrst, we «1ll take that np first. 
Mr. Welliorn made the statement that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, have 
pemitted no exclusive privileges in their camp stores- 

Cluilrman Walsh. In the mining c'amps? 

Dr. Gaduis. Yea, sir. I cun not sea* whiit that him to do with the Impression 
nml knowledge of the conversation that was had with me that made that 
impression upon me, which I will give. I urn personally of the opinion, from 
observation, I was of the impression, and I am still, that ther» were .such 
exclusive privileges. There was a young man In Trinidad that was constantly 
going to the C. F. & I. camps taking orders for gentlemen’s clothes. I never 
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saw any other firm reprewntal In the camp*. I knew thla man very well. I 
was traveling In the camps all of the time, and I think it there bad been snttt 
a representative I would have known It Furthermore, on one occasion in 
Trinidad I overheard a conversation, which was not intended for me, which 
confirmed the ImpreNslon I had that he had the exclusive privilege for selling 
clothes to the mines. 

In regard to another part of Mr. Welborn's message, he says during the 
past year but 21 per cent of their goods were purchas^—of goods of class 
manufacturiHl by the National Biscuit t^o.—from tlait concern. Now, I believe 
it is well known that tliey Iiave a cliain, I think, of 22 retail stores and two 
wholesale stores. The wliolesale stores are locatetl in I’ucblo and Trinidad 
and do a very large business outside of the C. F. & I. camps. They can not hold 
tliehr business without they carry oilier lines of gmsis manufactured by other 
companies making crackers and cakes. Mr. Wmborn’s low percentage here 
of 21 iier cent, I infer, is computed on tlie basis of ail tlie sales purchased 
from otiicr companies tlirougli tills wholt'sale department, la!cnii.se this whole¬ 
sale department would very greatly pull down tlie percentage of goods put Into 
tlie (1. F. & I. camps tiy tlie National. In regard to fiirtlicr impressions that 
I had made upon me in going into tlie (1. F. & I. camps, I liave noticed that 
tlie National Biscuit Co. lias their iiriMlncts on display in every store very con- 
spleiioiisly, and that lielpeil to eoiilirm me in what I said tlic otlior day. Taking 
Mr. Weliiorn’s words on their face, 21 jier cent of (lie business of 22 wholesale 
stores, jn volume, for one year is simply enormous; would lie simply enormous 
la fts aggregate, and wiien I come to Mr. Wilson’s telegram I will refer to 
that later in regard to how he had easy access there witliout linvliig to urge 
the men to buy the gocals. Now, Mr. Wilson, again, to Just sjieak of lilm, this 
would niiliirally come under his message, but I have it under Mr. WellKirn’s. 
Mr. Wilson is known tliroughout tliat country ns a eonipaiiy man. I meet him 
constantly on tlie trains, lie Is wllii tlie operators and Is known ns a man 
lining, up with them In this struggle. lie Is a man that I met a number of 
times in different places, and from my Impression of him I am very frank 
to say to yon tiiat I do not la'lleve tliiit lie Is a lilg enough niiin to have had this 
privilege tliat he held from tlie 0. P. & I. and give an nnhinseil testimony in 
a case of life and death. Tiiere Is anotlicr point, Mr. Cliiilniian- 

Ohnirnuin Wai.sii. lie was a Jiirymnn, ns I understand It, in tlie Lawson ease. 

Dr. (i.vums. Did I say testimony? 

Clialnnan W.m.sii. Yes, sir. 

Dr. (l.Minis. 1 sliould say his altitude on tlie Jury. 

Another tiling about ilr. Wilson, lie is a man of very considerable natural 
parts. I don’t know wlio tiie foreman of Unit Jury was, but If I knew the Inside 
of it, I am perfectly satlsIlMl to tell you and tills conimisslon, Hint lie was very 
nnicli ncllve in ids altitude, wlmlever altitude it was. There is a point tliat 
I tlilnk should not be overlooked in regard to tills message of Mr. Wilson. 
My testimony td yon, us the cliairiiian and a representative of a (Jovernment 
coranilsslon, I made my testimony to tlie commission and to yon ns chairman, 
but Mr. Wilson coiiinu'iits on it and sends ids message to John I). Itockefeller, 
Jr. Now. in regard to Mr. Wilson, wlilie tlie coiivcrsatloii referred to tlie other 
day took idaee—ns I reiiienilier it now, and I am (jultc sure I am correct—on 
a Colorado Soutliern train ahmit tlie middle of .lunuary, Mr. Wilson and myself 
were traveling from I’lielilo to Trinidad. To just fix tlie case, we were traveling 
for several hours togctlier and talking about a nunilier of tilings. He mentioned 
purcliiisiiig a Navajo liliinket at a very elieiip price in Pueblo. The general 
manager of a very large coal company, or tlie goiiernl manager of the stores 
of a very large coal company, boarded Hie train at I’ticblo. Mr. Wilson said 
he imd pureliasod some of Hie wiUKlen duniiiiy guns from the strikers and 
was golug to keep them ns souvenirs, and lie left them there, and this gentle- 
mnii brouglit those wooden guns onto the train ami sat down with us. We 
knew eaeh other quite well, and Hie Hiird party Hint I have referred to was 
one of the best frleuds I laid lu Colorado. I knew him quite well and was on 
quite Intimate terms with him. In the course of the conversation—this was 
my impression and my rccolloetlon—that he said, “I go into the 0. P. & I. 
camps to sell iny goials, but tills man will not let me into his camp," and he 
said it In tones ami looks in referring to this manager as if be had the power 
right there to say Hint he would let liim go in or would not He was reticent 
and made no nqily, and I inferriHl from Hint ami I think it was a natural 
deduction, that Mr. Wilsou hud Hie privilege of the C. F. & 1. Co. for the sale 
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of goo<lfi, which tills nmn vvnnhl not smut liiin, oml In (lint rognnl It wns a 
Hliedal prlvllOEo. 

Now, you will notlm here, Mr. (’Imlruuin, that Hr. Wilson iloos not <lony to 
his testimony—In his wire—tiint he 1ms the oxelitslvc i>rlvllege of the snie of 
goods In the C. K. & I. cnmiis. We uiiiy read that Ik'Iwis'II the lines, but when 
he culls a mau a villainous liar. It s<>ems to me he ought to statu speclllcnlly 
what he means. He simply says he has not the iirlviU'Ke of the sale of goislR In 
the coal camps. He does not say the C. K. & I. camps. As soon ns I read this 
statement of Mr. Wilson—I was In I’lasmlx, .Ariz.. and read It In the niornlng 
press dispatches—and I said to myself, “ W. W. AV'ilson Is ' Itlll ’ Wilson." The 
statement that I read In the paiwr was that W. W. Wilson, trnvellng sales¬ 
man—It gave all the Haim's of the Jiirois ami ga\e W. W. Wilson, travell® 
salesman, not of the National Itisi uit Co., hat tnuellm: salesman of Triiildnn. 
Now, Trinidad Is a small place of ten or iwehe thousand [ssiple and I have Is'en 
there long emnigh to get aMpialntiil, ami 1 never hear <d' any other W. W. Wil¬ 
son In Trinidad. I said to in.\self, "That Is Itlll Wll-('n.” .And ne^er having 
hnd occasion to think of the conversation liefori’. 1 said (hat man told me on 
the train he had exclusive rights; and having iny own Inipresshais of the way 
things had been going on In Colorado, and are going on, and will go on nntll 
something stops tia'm that has not jet been otTistnal, 1 said to m.vself, “That 
man roiire.sented the company, evidenlly, <ai (his jury.'’ I sal right down and 
wrote the attorney, Mr. Clark, of d'rinidad. my Impressions. 

That l.'i'my statement, Mr. Chairman. % 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A’es. I would Hie to a -k him a few qm'stioim. 

Chairman Wai..sii. Commissioner Weiiisiock wonlil like (•) ask you a few 
quest tons. 

Commissioner Ws:instock. A’oii will observe, Mr. tladdls. that Mr. Wellamn Is 
very sitccitic in his message. IH' s.ijs, " Press ri'iiorls show the charge made yes- 
terilay that AVllson, one of the Jurors In the l.aw.son case and Iravi'ling sah'snian 
for,the National Itlscuit Co., has ex<-ln-ive selling arrangt'inents with our storpa." 
That Is quite specilie. That don't mean coal mint's generally ; that means Htore.*! 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. fl.vuiu.s. Yes; 1 understatid that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (reading.) “Neither (he National ISiscult Co. nor 
any other company has exclusive st'lling privileges in ear mining eamiis." 

i)r. Oaddis. I think It Is a mistake. 

'■ommlsshmer AVKtNsroCK (reading). “ Dnring tlie past ,vcnr only 21 per cent 
of (he purchases of goods of the class inanufaettirtsl by the National Biscuit Co. 
were made froni that comvrn.” 

Mr. Wilson says: “ I retid In the newspapers a statement maile by Mr. Walsh, 
using my name, all of which is ahsttlntely falsi'. Shouhl (ladtlls t(‘Htlf.v that I 
statetl that I Innl exclusivt* privilt'ge In tin* cottl cami>s to .sell National Biscuit 
Co. govxls he will commit perjury.” 

He makes It still hroatler; from his .statement It is clear that In; not only 
has no exclusive privilege In the stort's of (he Colortido Fuel & Iron Co., but 
he 1ms no exclusive privilege in any of the coal cuni|>s. 

Now, siieaklng for myself, Mr. Cailtlis, 1 htive nt'vt'r heanl a whisper against 
the truthfulness or the Inti'grit.v of either Air. A\'ilsoii or Mr. Welborn. Now', 
would you have this coniiiitsslon then accept jour Iniiiresslons pure and simple 
with not an lota of t'vhlence of what vvouhl he ealhvi real ovhleiice behind them? 
Would you have us accept your Intiiresslons as facts against the itosUIve denial 
and clear statement of these two gentlemen? 

Dr, Gaddis, That Is for the comnilssion to deehle; not me. 

Commissioner AVeinbtock. I simply ask jou whether you expeet us to accept 
your Impressions as against their jMisUive sinteinents? » 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not think I am ctilled uimn to say. It would be ridiculously 
presumptuous for me to say what I expect this commission to do. 

Commissioner Weinstvk k. Then vvliat Is the neetl for you to come here and 
explain unless you expect us to accept your Impression? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am giving you my ixKltlve Impressions of facts as they came— 
ns I recollect them, In this record. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then they are Just impressions? 

Dr, O.vunia. Tliey arc my knowledge and rwollocllou of the transactions and 
Incidents that I have recIliHl here twice on lids sttiiul, to the best of my kuovvl- 
edge. 

Coimulssloncr Wkin.stvkk. .Viid that is all (licy are? 
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r>r. 0\MK8. Ami that is nil tliey are. T ilon’t see how they couhi l>e anything 
else, if I am an honest man. 

(‘oimulsshmer Weinstock. Is ail. 

(’hnlnnnii Walsr. TImt la, you gave your host rocollootion of the facts, nn<i 
HiIk man, by wire, umlortook U) tills commission to call you a liar? This was 
aulmiiltoil to you, ami you came luick with this furtiuT comment? You were 
askisl to ooiHe and you asktsl me to road tills in the record? 

I>r. tlAimia. 1 did, I nslusi you at the close of the morning st‘sslon—I did not 
know It was your tnieution to iirlng it up. I knew you had tliosc* telegrams. I 
said J tliouglit they onglit to !m* read Into the record, if you remember that, Mr. 
Walsh; I wanted tluan prcsentisl. 

t'hairmnn Wal.mii. That is nil. 

JHr. Ilowers. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. I. M. BOWERS—Recalicd. 

(Mminnan Wai.kh. Mr. lioweis. wlien wc* adjourned, Mr. (’ommissioaer 
M'eiust<K'k was qiu'slloning yon, and lie ma.\ now tlnlsh. 

(’i'liimlssUaier M’ki.nstikk, The last .stwi'ml que.stions, Mr. Itower.s, that were 
|nit to yon were in relation to SherilT Furr, If yim nniiemlMT. Let’s make sure 
ilmt we understand your sUiteineui in conneetlon with Sheriff Farr. Tlie im¬ 
pression tliiU your answers left on my mind was tids. tliat nj) lo 1007 the Oolo- 
nido Fuel tk Iron Fo.. In common with oilier coal companies in (Colorado, worked 
jSjUitly with Sherllt Farr with a \it‘w to controlling Die political situation in 
llial pan of (k)lorado? 

Mr. Bowkiim. Yes. 

Foimnlssioner Weinstock. They did It opetih and ahosehoard and it was 
notorious? 

Mr. Bowwis. Yes. sir 

Fominissioner Wki.nhtock. And thc.\ did rol) the voters of their |X)lltIcal 
fiHH'dom- 

Mr. Bowkus. 1 conld not me that expression “ rohiml my Iniprewsion is 
that they were polUIcnl wiriimlh'rs ami nnscnipuloiiH pollticlims and did 
Ihrou.gh tile inUmmee of lh«* .saloons eontrol llie polities. 

Fomuilssioner Wkinstock. When .\im eana* Into imwer. as I understood, you 
hearlUy disapproved of and comleminsl tliat poll<'.\ V 

Mr. itowEKH. I did. 

(^^mmlsKIolUT Wkin.stim'K. And did nil in yonr jMiwer to wIim’ it out? 

Mr. Bowkus. Yes. sir. 

t'ommissioiier Wei.s.stoi k. AimI throiigli tlie InlUience of the saloons, you 
wore unable to xvlpi' It out. but you did minimize it? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; some. 

Ooimnlssloner Wein.stock. And ^our inuin'sshm is Unit the only way It can 
ever he wI|msI out Is tlirougli vv!i>lng out the saloons? 

Mr. Bowers. State legislation working elYectlvely with all the machinery 
of the (lovennneiil there can wIjm* it out; tliat is tin* only tiling. 

rommisshnier Wkinstock. And as an evhh*nce of yonr giKxl faith and the 
goixl faith of y<iur company in earnestly endeavoring to \vi|K* out this political 
bo.sslsm. you <lhl all that was iiosslhlo for you to do as a <’itlzen and a repre¬ 
sentative of a large industry to have proldbltiou carry in Ck)lorado In order 
tlmi tlie sal<K>n miglit be wl|>ed out. and tliat with it the i>olitical bixss might be 
wipnl out? 

Mr. Bowers. I did. 

Foinmlssloner Wkinstivk. And were those eflforts suceeswful? 

Mr. Bowers. Ves, sir. 

Fommls.''lonei* Wkinstock. And prohibition oarrlevl in Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And os soon as it goes Into force, is it your oplu- 
iou that imlitlcal bosslsm will liave reached an end in Coloratlo, .so far ns the 
sal(M>n li<*l}»s to umintnin political bossism? 

Mr. Bowers. I think the citizens of (tolorado are an exceptional group of 
l>eople; a great many iieojile go there on aeoount of their health, and so forth, 
and theiv is an exceptional (‘omlitlou from tliat class. I think public sentiment, 
the vote and everythlug, will effeirtually wIih* t>ut tlie saloons, as can be done, I 
know. And with the*saloon wl]ssl out, Jeff Farr and all tliat clique will he 
cleamMl up. 

(.'ommissUiiier Wkinstihuv. There was some time si)ent this morning also, Mr, 
Bowers, iu Ulscusslug such terms us giving the officrfiolders—the officials—a 
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s(>auktQg, aud tliea glviug tbaiu cuiidy. Now, 1 wtmt to make aid*e I got your 
thought aud spirit. Are we to uuderstauti by tlie exproHsiou that the giving 
of officeholders a i^Dklng wiien they did do a» you wanted tliem to do, 
and giving thorn oaiidi wlien tlid d(» as you wanted them to do, meant 
that you would jusUf.\ resorting to illegal or Inmiorul or Improper and unholy 
means to iutluenct* and eontrol puhlir oUieiuI.s wluai tliey did i^t want to di» 
your bidding, uuU to coiniH*nsate and rowortl them wlieii they dl<l «lo unhoiy, 
unrighteous, and Illegal tldngs, or are wo lo understand from what you sa‘d 
that you believe when piihlie oHUlals were derel'et in tlielr duties or did not 
perform their duties that you felt wurrantinl to bring to bear on them the 
strongest possible puhlk: opinbui In order that yni might get them to iKOfuvm 
their duties, If that Inllueucc should be iuhsUhI? ^ 

Mr. Boweus. Preeiscly. ^ ** 

Commissioner Wein.vioi u. Tltal is the thouglil >ou Intended to <'onve.\ ? 

Mr. llowKK.s. I’ret isel\ that. 

Commissioner Wkinmock. Tlie report puhllshcHl—the report of th(‘ military 
board, consisting of Cdwanl .J. Houghton, major Seumd Inlantrj, and Jiuige 
udv«»cate; W. C. Danks. ea))tain. First Infantr> ; atul I'ldllji \an Clse, raptnln. 
First Infantry, aial I understand this <*oinmissloii was appointed by the go^- 
erimr; was It the governor la* (Jen. (^hase? 

Chairman Walkii. (Ji*n. Chase appt>inted Unit eommlssion. 

('oiiunisslouer Wkinhi<><k. Appointetl by (Jen. (’base, brigadier general, eom- 
manding the military district of Colorado, to linestigate into (he Lnt^ow 
troubles. This re]M»rt \\.'s<iuoied this nioining. and as I reineinher the (plotsi^toii 
it was that part of it whlcli rea<ls as follows: 

“Imrlng tlie res<’uing uml afterwards the lent «‘olony was Invaded liy the 
soldiers and mine guards for cjuite a ^liflerent iHirp<'se. H.\ this time tlu» uni- 
fonned guardsmen had been Joined I)y large numbers of iiksj in elviliun attire, 
part of whom wen* fr<mi Tiv>op A and part <d’ tliem mine guards, all unknown 
to the unlfornasl soldiers and their oilieeis and all unuseil and nnaiiienahle lo 
dlst Ipline. 

“By this time, the time of the hiiriiing of the tents, the mmdes<rlpt mmilier 
of men had passisl out of tlielr ofTirers’ (-ontrol. laid ceascsl to he any army, ami 
had become a inoh. Doubtless jdl were seeing n’d <ui both sides of the confllet. 

“This may account for the Insjine shooting by Ihe strikers during the resciio 
of their women and chihlren, and It may also account for what happened in 
the tents. 

“ We liial that the t(‘nts w(*re uot all of them destroy<‘<l by acc idental lire. 
Me n and soldiers swarmed into the colony ami deliberately assisted the confla¬ 
gration by spreading tlu‘ lire from t«‘nt to tent. 

“Beyond ft doubt, It was sec*n to intentionally that the lire should destroy 
the whole of the colony. This, too. was acvomiianled by the usual loot. 

“Men and soldiers sc‘lzed and took from the tents whateveu* ap|K*aled to theli* 
fancy of the moment. In this way clothes, hcMlding, articles of j»‘welry, hleych's, 
tools, and utensils w’erc* taken from tlie feats and con\c*\(*(l away. 

“So deliberately was this burning and looting that we And that cans of oil 
found in the tents \vere ixnjred upon them and tlic tents lit with matches.” 

Tills was quoted, I assume. bc'<*ause this rc'port Is regarded as authentic and 
reliable. 

Chairman Walsh c*alls my uttemtion to the fac't that what you did riuote Is 
the paragraph I am now about to read: 

“A troop of National (luurds was cuilisted about the middle of April among 
the superintendents and foremen, the cknlcal force, physicians. «torekeei>ers, 
mine guards, and other rc*sldenta of the coal ramps.” 

“ This unit of the National Guunl was designatc'd ‘ Trcsip A,’ but so r<»- 
cently was It recTulted that at the time of the Battle of Ludlow it had not 
yet selected Its officers nor were they supplied with uniforms, arms, or am¬ 
munition.” 

I take It that this quotation was offered because the report Is regarded as a 
reliable and dependable and fair report. N<»w, were you on the ground at tliat 
time, Mr. Bowers? 

Mr, Bowers. I was In Denveu*. What date w'us that? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I am not .speaking about the date of the report, 
but the date the trouble took place: were you In Colorado at that time? 

Mr, Bowers. Yes. 

<V>inniissioner Weinstcm k. Aud were you In touc'h with all that happened, 
more or less? 

Mr. Bowers. Somewhat 
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(V.ioiiiisKloiioi- WKi.NftroiK. WImi coimm'iits Jiiive you to make on Vmt pui t of 
tlie report! Have you uny facts at your 

either dispute whut apitenrs in this report or corroborate It, tlie first part 
of the re/iort Is IrcadlngU 

" The lire In the tent colony nils acciOcntiil; (bat is to say, it was tiue either 
to an overturiod stove, an explosion of soiiie sort, or l).v tlio concentrated fire 
illiwteil n( one time nffulnst some of tlie tents. Tiie lire lawin In the corner 
nearest the crossroads and aftenvanls It mis dellhenitely spread by the com¬ 
batants. IinrinK tlie tire the soldiers, upon learnliiR tiait women and children 
were still in the colony, wont tlirouj.'h the (enfs, cailliiff ujton all the persons 
In the colony to come forth, anil with dillicnlty rcsculiifc men, women, and 
chlhiren to the numlier of some 2.~i or incindin/): one William .s;n,vdcr and 
Ills family. Then the tents were fired.” 

Have you uny comment to make on that? 

Mr. ItowKiis. None at all. 


(lommissloner Wkin'stock. Here is a jirevious paragraph, wliicli I oM'rlooked ; 
this reimrt jjoes on to say [roadinal: 

"The tmnaaliuto cause of Itic liallle was an attack upon tlie soldiers by 
the (Ireek Inhabitants of the tent colony who misinterpreted a movement of 
troops on a nelahborln)? bill. Thereniion the (trwks tlksl out of the colony 
to a railroad cat, and soon afterwards flri'd the lir.st shots of the battle aaalnst 
the soldiers." 

Have you any comment to make on that? 

IlowEits. I think that Is the Impresshai; there are so many witnesses on 
both sides, with conlllclim; testimony on Iiolh sides, that it would be a very 
frreut task to net at the exact facts; one side will have one Idea, and the other 
side another. 

(’ommissloner AVrixsroi K. .\t a later jieriod this occurs in tlie ri'iiort [rend- 
Itik I: 

“After the lire slarlisl it was several miniites liefore tlie men on Water 
Tank Hill were directed to return to it. The entisied men In tliis jiosition we 
lliid still resentful against their oltlcer.s for witliholilln;; their lire so loii):.” 

Have you any comment to make on that? 

Mr. IloWEns. No. 

t'ommissloner Weinstock. Later it sa.vs Ireadiiiul: 

“.lust before dark this was accomplished, ainl Martin was ili-covered dead 
and mutilated.” 

Martin was a memlier of tlie National (inaril. 

“He had bi'cn shot tlirouah the month. 1‘owder slalns eiidenclii" that the 
pun was held against his lips. His head had bi’cn caved in and his brains had 
exnihsl to the pround. His arms bad been broken, in snch a way dia-s the 
saviipe hloml lust of this southern European peasantry find exiiresslon. 

“As we jirepare this report, (lanor f.ester Is delilierately slain at Walsen- 
barp while at lending the wonnded under the iirotection of the Ited flross of 
(ieneva, rei'ognizwl ns Inviolalile by civilized men the world over. It Is shock¬ 
ing to think of onr Colorado youth defending llielr .Stale and exjiosed to prae- 
llees of savagery nnheard of, save in tlie half-believed tales of the Sicilian 
Oamorrn,” 

Have yon any comment to make on tlial? 

- Mr. Bowkhs. No. 

t'lmimlasloiuT WraNSTocK. Later it says (readlngl: 

“It was then that MnJ. Hamrock teslisl his range wllli the machine guns on 
Water Tank Hill and sent them directly Into the llrst tents of the colony Itself; 
at the same time the strikers’ lire drew a return from all eonibntuiits Into 
the same lent. It was Ibis concentrated fire upon the neare.st tents at the south¬ 
west corner of the colony that .set them on fire. 

“ It could not be snpiioscil that any women, children, or other noneombatnnts 
reninlneil in the colony Itself. The women and chlhiren had been seen depart¬ 
ing early In the morning, and It was Impossible to believe that the strikers 
would draw the fire of their opisinenls from all sides Into the colony If any 
women and children remained therein. 

“ Shortly after the fire startetl the detonation of some high explosive. like 
some giant powder, or dynamite, was both heard and seen. From one of Its 
tents a shower of Its contents could be seen rising high in the air, emitting a 
blaze of fire. 

“As one tent caught after another, several other explosions occurred. Dur¬ 
ing this time some oi the men, having nearly reached the tent colony, heard the 
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Rcminis of tbo wouion, aiul oaUwl to men, whom they siiw firin* between tbo 
tcDta, to get their women out. The only wordu were ^ You go to hell,' M]K)keii 
with a foreign niMviit and ai'coinpanied by a ruin of shot. The men lit the 
colony being driven back, anti the prestmt'e of Ihe women Itelng thu« known, 
(•apt. C^trsun, Lieut. IJnderfelt, other oilUvrn niul men miitle a dash In ainoiig 
the burning tents for tlie purintse of rescuing tlie wonitui ami chiltb'en. 

“At first they look several women from (he tt*iits—stmie of which wore on 
fire and some not—tlien tliey dls<‘ovenHl wane sulMerranean pits UMioatli many 
of (he tenis and that s<»me of them were ston'd with iimnan occupants. The 
lescue \\tu*k was most dlHicult as (he women rcfusnl to accomiuiny (In* soUliers 
and even fouglit against Ix'Ing taken away. 

“They said ufterN\arUs that they believed (he .soldiers would kill ll 4 (jm. 
They lunl to be dragged to places of .safely. When the pits were discovered 
the dilliciilty of getting out the women and clilhlren was Increased. 

“ Lieut. Llnderfelt took a woman from <»ne tent who <’ould not speak I'ngllsh. 
hut who made him understand that In* must return. S!ic went laick with him 
and imllcateil one of tliese holes in Ihe ground, from whicli (lie lleutemint 
l<K>k (wo little children just In the nick (»f lime, lie stalked from the c<»lony 
with tho.se children in his ariu.s. 

“(’apt. (’arson relates that wIh'ii he was in an apparently opendloored tent 
he heard the crying or whining of soimnhlng living hciu'ath. lie ha«l to clmp 
away (he thKir, which was nailed down ii|>on these peopli*. in ord<'r to get 
tluan out. 

“These holes were so conslniclcd as to conceal Ihclr pn'setice. am! tin* op<^n» 
lugs to them were usually lud«lcn h.^ the ht'd or sonic article of (urnltur<‘ being 
placo<] above them. During the whole time that this resiaie work was going 
forward tlie colony was under fin* from the arroyo, .so Unit not only ilhl the 
(dllcers and men lia\<* to i-mitcnd with (he fin* and with the rcluclamv of (he 
dcIudcM! jK*ople they woiv rescuing, Imt th(‘y were taking the greatest chuuoes 
of destrmdion by making laracis of thcinschcs In (he light of the hiiriiing 
tents. 

“We find that the wmk of rescuing tlicsc women and children, lo the nuin* 
her of some 25 or 50, by Jdent. Llnderfelt, (’apt. (.'arson, ami the s(|uads at their 
cominand, was under all circimistamcs iruly heroic, and must stami out 
boldly in <-ontradlslim‘tion to the abandonment of the ln*1ph>ss women iind 
i-lilldron by lh(*lr own |M*<»ple and (he suhse<iueiit elTorts to Kill ihcir rescm*rs, 
regardless of the safety Ihe res<'ued.” 

Haxeyoti any comment l<* inaki* on that? 

Mr. ItowKUs. T don’t .just gatlier. Mr. W<‘insr<K-k, what .\«iu mean h\ “making 
comment”; comment on tlie truthfulness of it? 

(’halrinan W.\i,sn. He just wants that in thorc<'ord. 

Mr. Uow’KUs. Truthfiilm*ss of the statements or wlial? 

(’ominlssloncr Wki.nstik’K. Well, yon ma.\ want to add to >onie of the sl.ati*- 
luents that are made here. 

Mr. ItowKK.s. No, sir; T don't want (o add an.MliIng to the Lmllow matter. 
You lm^e ovhlence on both .shh‘s h.\ tin* \olume ami \oluinc. It was a sicken¬ 
ing, Infernal piece of work. 1 ha\e no conniiciit to make (*\(vpl I wish I <*ouhl 
forget everything about it and s<*e that jnsihe was dom* to <weryl><Ml.\, wlunwer 
It was. 

(’ommlssioner Wkinsukk. lleia* Is the final slalcna*iu of (he commUP*e 
Ireadingl: 

“We do not presinm* even to lilnt where the ultimate rcspoiisihlllly lies In 
the present strike. It may he dial the c(»al operators 4»r the union are wholly 
t<» blame for the wmlltions that have made wieh results possible. It may be 
that Isith sides are partly at fault. The conditions having h«M*n hiMUght about 
ami being actually exisrant. whatever tin* chum*, \ve fwl.iliat f^ir treason uml 
rebellion ngainst organized sochdy with Ihe horrlhh* const*<im*nces of anarcliy 
that foHowe<l, certain union leaders must fake (he resisuisildlity before man 
and God.” 

•' UesiSH*tfDlly submitted. 

“ Knw .\Ki) .f. ItoroHTON, 

'‘Major Srctaul Infantry and Judge Advovatv. 

“W. (K Dankh, 

“ Vagtain FirM Infantry. 

“ Phiup van (hSK, 

“ Captain Fu M Infaniry'^ 
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F/avo ^'ou /iiij that you care to jiuike on tlial, Mi’. BO‘4i(‘rs? 

Mr. BowKBfi. Only oarJy in thin Jmjulry u question i>y Mie dmlrmaa that in 
D>y JinJ^riiient that they would have eseaf>ed anythin^r of that kind, nothing: of 
that kind would luive haiqjenwl if we ha<l iiad a K<>venior and associates there, 
wlioever was to blame for whatever did hapix^n, If they would have seen tiiey 
were ]>ro|eet(si. That Is all the conirnent 1 Imve to make. It was war with tin* 
linin‘<l and bitterness and all the vast eonipllealions that enter into it wlam 
you have 20 or 80 nationalities together and many can not siieak English and 
(lou t understand tlie dim'tion.s and tli(*.v get to In* a nioh, and in that condi¬ 
tion tliey are almost Irrt'sjMmsihlo, almost Insane, wlam they get to fighting. 1 
don’t know what I would have d«mo or wliere to have shot. I llUnk I would 
haw run if I hud been there. 

Coiumisslotiei’ Wkinstock. Were you present, *Mr. Bowers, when 1 questioned 
Kockereller Saturday afterncKm? 

Air. Howeus. Jhirt of the afternoon. 

(’otnmissloner Wktnhuk k. And you lieard when I questioned him? 

Air. Bowers. Vi'S, sir. 

(’oimu).«sioner Weinstock. Did you hear iny prelimlimry statement to Mr. 
HorUefolh-r? 

Mr. Bow'Kus. 1 was In here jthont a half an h<»ur. 

t’oiuinissioiuT \^■^a^s•lO('K. You remember iny roading a statement to lam 
and ln\itlhg answer to eerluin specitic charges? 

Mr. UowKRs. Yes, sir. 

(lommissluner W kinstock. Aim* .\ou familiar wbti tlmt slaleinent and the 
cli.iiges? 

Mr. IhnvEins. If It was retaaited to nu*. 

('ouiniissi<»ner Weinmock. It is hriof. and I mmlil lead n to .\oti and refresli 
your memory |r(‘a«Ung|: 

‘‘Now. this is my statemenb ami l»efore piMK-eeding \\ill» my «im*stlons I want 
brietljv t<» review the sit\ialion as i see it. This eommisslou sat lad ween 2.'> 
and ‘io days in ac'ual hearing, iiieluding (lie lime spent in Denver, New York, 
and Wasliington, D. 1\, investigating tlie <’oiorad<) coal strikes and <*ndeuvoring 
to find the umlerlying (•5 ium*s and to loeale the respmisjbiiiiy for the great loss 
of life ami pr<'p<*i'ty In ihat Cominonweallli. The eo'-l to tlie Nation for such 
(kdorudo investigations tliroiigii this eominissioii, I slumid s^ij, luis Imh'U mueli 
over .$1(MKHK 'I'liere has a<<aimulated a great mass td’ testiinoiiv, iiiucli of il 
iiioie nv less tinnvoidahly mmes^eutlal to tlie vital point, at issue. 

“Wlmt I have Immmi ;d)le to get <uil of it all is tlial llie striker^ and llaii 
sj mpatld’/.ers make the''e Ihree sp(“ejli(! eliargi's: 

* “(o) Tluit at no time aHer the strike could they get a hearing at (lie hands of 

till' <q»eralers. 

“(h) 'Plmt tlie <lvll and .judieial machinery for ohlainlng sm-h .bistice as tin* 
Jaw alTords was in the hands of the operators and mn availahle tlie strik<‘rs. 

“(e> That tiie operators, througli tlielr agents, were the first to resiwt to vlo- 
iemv and that all tin* violeiiie wliieii foll<twed wa> delen>i\e <*ii (lie part ot 
the strikers and not olTmisive. 

If these three charges liavM* la>en esiahllshed, then it must l>e plain that the 
responsihlllty for the unfoiMumile luippenlngs in (’olorado musl clearly he laid 
at ihe door of tin* operators ami llie strikers are entaled to all siqiporl ami 
sympathy of the .\merlcjui ]>eople. 

“ i>es|iite the volumes of testimoiiy Unit have aceumulaleii in the hands of 
the commission In this ease, much of It is so befogged and so iKH‘lou<led, the 
contradictions are so prononmiMl. th<*re Is so imudi evidence of ))ltterm^s and 
ill will on both sldi^s of the controversy, that the Imiauilal fair-inlmh'd investi¬ 
gator, such as I hope I am. limls hlmsiif in a mental maze and more or less 
at sen. 

“Speaking for myiaif, I iiave enterwl thi.s Colorado investigation without 
an^ preconceivMHl judgment or prejudict*. Not any of tlu* participants on eitiier 
shit* were known to rue. T, for om*. have absolutely no ob.|<‘ct other than to 
find the truth, whatever the truth may be. and, s|>eaking for this (‘omnilHsion 
IIS n whole* it Is neither for nor against any witness. It Is for the fatrts, vviuil- 
ever the facts nuiy be. 

**Tt Is In this spirit, and this spirit alone then. that, in order to crystallize 
the issues and redvic'e them to their prime essentials I ask you six'clfically to 
make whatever answer you are able to make to the three foregoing charges. 

"If you can show that an opportunity was afforded the strikers at some 
stage of the disimte to get u heuriug iu the proseuce of the representatives of 
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the operntorg; If you cun show timt Hie strikers luul not eslimisted their coii- 
Ktitutlonal rights to get Justice before re-sorting to violence; if you cun allow 
that tlie strikers, und not tlie oiierators or the authorities, were tlie first to 
commit acts of violence In iletlance of law. then thtw* three etiitrgi>s iiinde 
against the operators must, to my mind, full to tlie ground and the burden of 
responsibility for all the cuuse<]uential eusualtles and loss of proiiert.i must 
then, as I see It, be placed at the door of tlie -strikers." 

Now, being on the ground. Mr. Bowers, and fully familiar with tlie eoiidi- 
tlons, are you in a isisltion to answer tlioso tliris' sis-elllc elmrgi's? 

Mr. ItowEBs. Will you please read the first one? 

('ommlSHloner Weinstock. Klrst. “Timt at no time after the sirike eould 
they get a hearing at the hands of the oiierators.” 

Sir. IkiwEBS. Tlint i.s not correct. 

f'onirni.ssioner Weinstik'K. What are tlie facts? 

Sir. IfowKKS. Secretary of Labor Wllsoii, when lie was in Denver, laid. I 
think, st'veral interviews witli the oiwriitors, both sidi-s, and an agreenient was 
reaclied, largely, I think, througli the efforts of Si'crctary Wilson, to liave a 
coiiferenie with thri>e operators and Ihris' of tlie .striking miners. I don’t know 
wlietlier they were union men or not, Init lliat conference was lield. It began, 
as 1 recall, in the forenoon- 

Donimlssloner Weinstock Were you present? 

Mr. Bowiuis. No. .Inst tlic six. wltli tlie governor and Secretary of Lalsir 
Wilson. It was held, and, I tliink, closed after iiildnlgiit tlie next iiioriiiici. 
Tlie agrisniieut was a iiro|uisition made, I take it, and it was tlie governor's 
proposition, approved liy Sixretary Wilson, wiilcli was ugrissl to by tlie repre¬ 
sentatives of the operators. The strllting miners deelimsi to sign tlie agree¬ 
ment. That was an opjsatiinlly to reach a solution, 1 will stale, as I umler- 
sUiml it, that it had been stated to tlie operators' eonimittis' b,i ,Seeretary Wil¬ 
son and the governor timt if all tliosi' ihiIiiIs were conceiled by tlie operators, 
excepting the rtvognillon of tlie union, it would lie ugrissl to iiy all comvrmsl, 
and the disturbance ended, Tliat is as I iiiider.stand It. 

{.kiimiil.ssloiier Weinstock. Your contention Is that it is not true that after 
the strike the strikers could not g*‘t a liearlng at tiie hands of tile oiierators? 

Mr. Bowkks. It is not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlie s<.*eond is timt tile civil and Judicial nai- 
eldnery for obtaining sueii justlei" as Hie law affords was in tlie liands of tlie 
o[ierators and not availalile to tlie strikers? 

Air. Boweiis. I would hale to tiiink that for a minute. In the great State of 
Coloratlo. 1 sincerely doubt tlie accuracy of It. Certain |S)tty ollleers, and 
some of Hie large oni*s, niiglit liave liisui so lopsided and liiastsl as not to give 
fair hearing, hut I would not want to assent to tlial slatenaMit. 1 tlilnk Hiere 
were courts oiK'ii above suspicion, wltli Hie liigliiTit clmracter of men as Judges, 
In many of the countit's. I certainly would not want to cliuige a iiiaii like 
Altorney Oeneral Farrar-— 

Commissioner Weinstock. He was tlie attorney general? 

Mr. Bowkks. Ye.s. sir. EIHier tliat he would refuse to li.stcn to Hie iipfSTils 
of any cltlrx'ii of Csilorado, miners tir o|M‘rators or iinylHidy. I would not want 
to think that. 

CoiiimlKsloiier Weinstock. Tlie tlilr.l chargo is that tlie operators, Ihroiigh 
tlieir agents, were tlie tlrst to resort to violence, and Hint all the violence whlcli 
followeil was defensive on the iiart of tlie strikers iind not offensive. 

Mr. Bovvers. Tlie first violence Hiat was eomniitted was on, I think, Septem- 
tier 2ft. will'll Marslial Let' was sliot from Ids horse, lii an attempt to arrest 
three or four Crei'ks. at ii liridge tliat tliey were trying to destroy. His guii 
was strapiieil to his hor.se; he had no arms, us 1 understand it, in his hands, 
and expecteil that they would yield. lie was sliot, as I nmlerstand It. not b.v 
-the men that he was trying to iirri'st, Init Hie llrat shot was flreil from liehind 
11 water tank or sometlilng of this .stirt. Timt was tlie first violence that is'- 
curred during the strike. 

Conunis-sloner Weinstock. Now. were you iireseiit Hie oilier day, Mr. Bow¬ 
ers, when the Rev. Mr. Gaddis testlllisl? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien, you will rememls'r that lie rmiile ccriaiii 
clean-cut, speelllc charges against the Colorado Fuel »V Iron Co. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And umoiig them lie made the siiecific charge, 
which I will read to you from the record, that the feeling on Uie part of the 
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wiis so blttor und so Intonso iind si) unfair iiiui so unjust toward the 
strikers that they even carried It to the decree of dismissing the school-teach¬ 
ers, becausi- tiiey simpiy sympathized with the strikers. Let me read you his 
statement as he gave it, and invite your answer. [Keading:) 

“ A principal was not reappointed last fall on the ground that he was a rial 
neck. He took his apiieal to Mr. Bowers from Mr. Welborn. 

" t'lialrman AV.msii. Yon lunl hotter explain wliat a red neck is. 

“ Dr. Gaddis. A rwl neck is a plirase in Golorndo for a striker or strike sym- 
imthlzer. 

"lie askial tlie assistant general manager of the fuel department for ids 
reason, and lie was supported in his position by tlie manager of the fuel de¬ 
partment, or superlniendenf, or local snisn'lntendent, and tlie county suiicrin- 
tondent of sciiools, wliat they had against tlie teacher. Mr. Welborn and I 
kept ill connection witli him in tlie matter, und demanded proof or good cause 
as to why tlie man slioiild tie removed. Wlien I askeil the lusslstunt general 
manager of the fuel deiinrtmcnt for ids proof, lie replied to me, ‘Mr. So-and-so 
Is a g. d. red neck; when I dismiss a man working for me that settles it; 
1 have nothing to say. If tlie Denver ollice wishes to make the appointment of 
school-teaclier, 1 hate nothing to say.’ Later the man, wlio liad npix'uled to 
bntli Bowers and AVelborn, was taken care of In another camp; we helisal to 
place him. I was Instrumenlal in having him located at a near-liy camp, at 
a little less salary, tint he was taken care of." 

Tliat Is one case; tlicre are several that are cited here, lint this is typiial of 
the others. Now, is it a fact tlmt your attiliide, and tlie altitude of your 
company, was such tliat men were disnilsscd tlicre because tliey were purely 
unionists, anil jinrely for that reason, or that they wore dlsndssiHl us schisil- 
teachers simply ticcanse tliey sympulldzod with strikers? 

Mr. Bowkbs. If you will allow me, give me a little lime—Mr. Gaddis, as he 
has lesttllcd here, was employed by Dr. Morrltt, the second man In (lie socio¬ 
logical deparlmcnt. Tlie sociological dciiartment is headed by Dr. ('orwln, a 
tery noted man in tlie ITdted Stales as a surgeon. Dr. Morrltt is now tlie 
suiierintendent of a sanlttirlnm at t’olorado Springs, a man of extraordinary 
ahlllly and fully c'iuip|ied for sucli a position. Dr. Morrltt selected Mr. Gaddis 
as Ills assistant. At first only as a man to take charge of the Stindjiy sclnsils 
and religious department. He was afterwards Invited to join Dr. (,'orwln and 
Dr. Morrltt in the soclologlciil work, traveling about. The first Intcrwiev that I 
liad with Mr. Gaddis—lie was as ardent In his expre.sslon, he sympathized witil 
tlie strikers. He was also as ardent in Ids suiipression and removal of every 
Itonian Catholic suis'rlnlcndent that we had in our employ. It was the first 
time that I over heard a siiiicrlnlcndcnt called a super, red neck, and that 
was by Mr. Gaddis la my ollice. I said, “ AVhat do you mean by a red nock 
hiils'r.V" and he Inild, “I mean a red neck suis'i'lntendent"; in other words, an 
Irlsliiiian, who were so largely employed In cur ctunps. I said to Mr. Gaddis, 
"I will not permit aiijlldiig of that kind. If it Is your inirpose to stir up 
religion, and bring in Calholicisni, of which our pisiple are about two-thirds 
or thriH'-fourtlis, I won’t have It for one nilnute,” and I took it up with Mr. 
Morrltt, and I said, "If that man Gaddis proceeds In that manner, he will 
demand that we remove every Catliolie scliool-teacher.” Let me explain, 
tlmt there were men grown up from tlie tipple to superintendent of the mines. 
'I'hey have their families und children, nnd are sending their daughters away 
to bo educated—I will not go Into that. Now, It was so unjust and un¬ 
christian and so unfair nnd so cussed, to use that word, that It stirred 
me up, and I demanded that he Im removed. He trsik It all In, nnd elaboratctl, 
and said he didn’t mean It Just that way, nnd so forth. 

1 want to rend to you a document, a letter that I wrote to Mr. Gaddis, 
liesides these talks that I had with him. If you were where you could, you 
could bring those superintendents—a great many of them are Irish, and have 
grown up there, nnd I told him It was so unjust, where a man was getting 
tw'o or three thousand dollars a year, to remove him and throw him out; 
that it was unjust to the girls In the camp who had l«>en raised at home 
and had been educated and were teaching school there. Yon know how I put 
it to him, and he qnalllleil, nnd this und that and the other. It stirred my 
wrath so; I don’t like to get stlrreil up like that. Now, here Is something 
1 wish to read. On .Innunry 9, 1914, I wrote this letter In reply to a letter 
from Mr. Gaddis, which I have not got, and, by the way. In my attempt to 
get the correspondence of Mr, Oaildls—almost all of his letters to me have 
been stolen out of my tiles, and all I have Is copies of my letters to him. 
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I don’t know where tlicy are, but ihey me noi IIhmv. They were there when 
1 left Denver, but tliey cnn not la* loinnl now. This Is a reply to a letter 
from Mr. IJadilis on tlie subject. I wrote Mr. ihnUtis as follows {reatUiig]: 

*' Y(mr letters of January IJI and are at Iiaml. Y(»h evidently are not 
fmnilinr with one very lmiK>rtant fact, namely, that the schools In all our 
mlnlntt ctanps are State schools.” 

('(MumlKsioner Wkinhtook. Who Is that letter from, and to whom? 

!Mr. Bowkks. A telegram from l*resi<lent Well»orii t<» me sinw 1 Imve lanm 
bi*re. 

(’Iialrman Walsh. Are yon reading now from a ttOegram that was sent you 
by Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. ItowKKH. From my letter tliat he couhl not got to me. 

(‘halrinun Walsh. So he wlr(»<l you, and you are quoting from that? 

Mr. lloWKas. It Is a telegraphic cojjy taken from my reply to Mr. Oaddls. 

Commissioner WKiNKt'^veic. V(*r.v well, I tinderslami It now. 

Mr. llowKits (continuing reading) : “You evidently are not familiar wKh one 
\oi\\ important fact, namely, that the schools in all of our mining canitts are 
State sc1hk)1s, under thb dinnl Miper\islon and «llclation i>f tlie State authori¬ 
ties.’’ 

1 am only trying to slu>w tlie facts of Mr. (luddls's pn'jndlie.s against the 
t'atliollc teachers, and 1 am giving you the facts. i(%)n(inues reading:! 

•‘And we have no more right to dictate wlio shall ho ompio.\o,i as teachers In 
our <*oal canii'S than we have to dictate as to tlu* tea«hers of Denver or any 
other town. While men In our employ at our various camps usually are 
selis'lcd as c<uumlssloner.s they have to be ekstod and are responsible to the 
State for all of their acts,” 

There may he 10 or 15 sm h hoards at our several cmiipf?. 

CommissUuier WkinstocIv. l>y <•^nalllis^'lono|•s, jou mean trustees of the pub- 
lis sidasds? 

Mr. Howlus. 'riiey are eliM*tc<l, a s(ore)nH‘|K'r, or dortor, or an>laxly, aci'ording 
to the law of the State. They have to be eleclisl and are responsible to tlie 
State for all their acts, fl'oiilinues readlng:| 

‘‘Therefore if we should undertake to he over di^’tntorlal and exacting, tho 
Siat<* would be justilitsl in or<U‘ring us t«i kivp our bands otT. AVlille we would 
be glad to em)iloy teachers whose ideas are in harmony with yours, we bav<? 
no legal right whate\er to dietaie <a* interfere with the commissioners In tlio 
selection of teachers.” 

lie waut(Ml those (eacher.s, every girl, about TJ5 or lot) that we employjsl, 
prohibited from dnn<*ing in the <'ani|>s. lie wauled ne one <*inp!o\ed there ex- 
ci*pt a I’rotestant teacher, that <'*add t<‘a< h In tla* Smala.N schools, with two- 
thirds or thiw-fourlhs (’alhollcs in our camps. 

"Whose ideals are in harmony with yours, lad we h.-ive no U'g.al right what¬ 
ever to iliclate or interfere with the comiuissioiier in the siteeiion of teach¬ 
ers. Will say that if you slioiild stir up tliis matter in .\<)nr territory In the In- 
teri'St of Proh'stanlism ”—and 1 want to .say that some of our Catholl<- leacliers 
wore some of tlie best Sumlay scliool ie;ohcrs we laid in tie* <amps. 

Commissioner ^VLl^KToc“K^ If it Is ailowalde, iiiaj I ask you If you are a 
Catholic? 

Mr, llowEiLS. No, sir; 1 am a lTesh,^ terian. But I iie\t‘r llinnv a Hl«mo at ii 
(’athollcor mornhers <»f any other denomination, it is not my right or privilege, 
and I protest against It with all the vigor 1 <an. That is my stand on that. I 
never did it. The lirst 15 or 20 men 1 enifdoycd were Iri.shmen, ami CatUollcs, 
all but one, and I have no bettor friends on earth limn they, fllead.srj 

“In your territory in the Interest of iTotestantism In undertaking to enforce 
an observance of liie social .stamiurd y<>u have fcKJt up you would do an In¬ 
calculable amount of mischief. It is the opinion of our ofiiclal board that 
ministers and religious worker.s either directly employt'd liy vta or permittcil 
in our camps should confine themselves solely to the presentation of the gospel, 
as we believe that is the w’ork which is needed and will include nil moral and 
social reforms. Tiie only tiling we had In mind in asking Dr. Morritt when ho 
was at Pueblo to keep an eye on the s<.'iioois and to advise with the several com¬ 
missioners in tlie varlmm camps wa.s the intention <if giving the cfimmlsslonera 
the benefit of his experience and to suggest the <’laHS of teachers to employ, 
and that is the only thing we expect Dr. Corwin, Mr. Well7.el, and yourself to 
da It is Impossible to vest you with any authority whatever In connectioa 
with tlie schools iu our cumjis.” 
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Tin* of lotterM from Mr. Oarldls to Mr. Bowers referred to, a» well as 
corre8r»on(len<‘«» with other otlieers of wmpany, are missing from Gaddis’s 
rerortls in the I>enver ofTUe. 

1 want to present that for n few minutes, and I want to say that iu my one 
conNersatloij* that I proteateil against tluit. To do justice to Mr. (Jaddis, I 
will mUl that In Dweinber, when 1 was tii rhmvcr the last time officially, Mr. 
Gmldls came to see me and told me tliat things were moving along splendidly 
and he was very much i)leased with the progress all through the cumi>s, and 
flieii he hlntetl or siiggest(*d that his salary be raised $3(K> oml he would re¬ 
main, and la* happy in Ills work. So much for that. 

la .lanuary or PYbrunry he was dlsclmrged for thest* very things I ha\e read 
here, as 1 understand it. 

(’ommissloner O'C’onnki.l. Not for asking an increase in wage^;? 

Mr. Bowkrs. No; I did not Increase It. I wantetl to got rid of him, so far 
ns I was concermsl. I wanted him out (d It, so far as I was concerntsi. I 
don't want any such mlsclii<‘f-maker, I thni’t care wlietlier he Is a minister or 
anylMHly else. I won’t have him. 

Now. Just a word or tw»» 1 wouhl like to say further that in this it speaks 
of a numlH'r of books in foreign languages In the library, unite a numl)er of 
them comwH'ttHl wltli the soelologii'al <lepartment. In answer to my Inquiry 
Mr. VVelborn stated the r(*ason (Jaddis ga\e f(u* taking (he.s<* books out was that 
tl>ey treat^Hl largely of ('atho)ielsm and that be did not believe in circulating 
such teaehtugs. Now, tliere yon ha\e H. 

('ommissloner Wki.n.stock. Are we U> understand, tlien, from all tliut, Mr. 
liowers, that Mr. Gaddis used his Inlluence with you to take away the llveli- 
IumhI of men and women simply because tlieir faith? 

.Mr. Bowkk.s. I eertululy do; atui lie saul tliey were—well, I won’t say. 

('hairnmn VVALsti. .lust go ahead and llnlsli. 

Mr. Bowkus. No. 

('Iiairimm Walsh. .lns| (inish your statemonl. 

Mr. Bowp»h No; I paid my compliment to Mr. Gaddis. 

Glniirnian W.aish. No. no; go ahead and tluisli. 

Mr. Bowkus. He accused these men of promoting the saloons. I think tliere 
was one girl that he referred to !.er<* lhai lie prole'^ted against her oinployment. 
Now, I W’ant to say that this is not positive, but I think It is correct, hwause 
be brought up exactly the same thing \Nith nax She was.a young daughter \\ln» 
had l»et*n in the schools' I think the Stale schools—had graduatiMl, and wanted 
a iMisltlon in the schools, and her fallu'r was an Irishman and- a Roman 
('atiiolie. Now, he protested ax'ainsL that girl being employed, and stated here, 
but (lid not give the reasons; and that girl had Ihm'u educated by her I'athiT 
and mother and brongbt into their own camp and their own homo, and he was 
dead op])ostHl in regard to ll. and ho did not want that young girl, and she 
had gone into the schools to lit herself, more wlttiout eouHHMisatlon than-- - 

('otnmlssionor Wkinhtock (interrupting). Tlien. In brief, the situation is as 
follows: You d(‘ny the charge made hy Mr. Gaddis that yon dismisst'd inoii 
because they were unionists or heeanse th(\v .sympalldzed with the strikers, 
and jou made the counter charge that Mr. Gaddis (1141 at various times use 
whatever intimmce he laid with you and otliers to liave men and women dis¬ 
missed from your ser\ice heeause they belonged to a particular religious faith? 

Mr. Bowers. That was Ids action; and at this late date, January 1-1. this 
letter, with Mr. Wclborn's statement, winch I read, proves it. 

(.Commissioner Wein.st(m'k. That is all. Mr. (Chairman. 

(Clminnan Wat,.sh. What have you to say about Mr. Gaddis’s charge? This 
is wlmt parflculnrly stands out In my mind about Mr. Gaddis’s charge; That 
you allowed the cessptmls i«) run ov(*r until tin* ix»ople got typh(»td fever and 
died. 

Mr. Bowers. Now, Mr. Chulrnmn. every full-grown man knows that up In 
that monntutnous wuntry any s<*\verng(‘ system Is oftentimes almost physically 
tiniH>8slhIe to have. I have lived In the ccuintry and have had cesaixmls to 
run over. I have no doubt luit wliat half the |>eoplo here, If they have llveil 
In the (xmntry. have had cossjmkiIs nin over. We don’t know the cause of this 
one here. Maybe a IUmhI came down tho mountains and washed it out and 
It (H)56ed over. 

(.hialrman Wm.sh. He 8*ald he was calling the attention of the physician to 
ll, and that the physician—or one of the heads of the departments—and he 
said that If the people wanted to do that they could do It themselves. Now, 
us 1 understand, ^our ivmpuny owned the street and the water sutH>ly and 
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charged so much u barrel to the poopio for their water wliciv it was fur ilrink- 
ing pun^oscs. 

Mr. Howekh. At one place only, 1 think. 

Chairman Wai. 8H. Well, at one place; ami otln*r j)hKvs where they control 
the water Buj^ply and controlled everything in the place, 

Mr. lh>wt:Ks. Yom. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, your answer to that clmrge Is—iliat you allowed 
the cessp(K>ls to run over and ixjople to skUon ami dle~is that lltere wtuv m* 
means of cleaning It, or that the ces.spoo!s running over did nol make persons 
ill or- 

Mr. Ho\nkks (iJitciTuptlng). I iie\er heanl (»r it before and slamlil want to 
know the conditions. 

(■hairman Walsh. You have no coimnenis to make? 

Mr. IlowKRH. I have coimaeiits to make U[K>n it that It Is such a connmai 
thing in country towns where there Is no sewerage at all and isuninon on larins 
and places where there i.s no .sewerage that c<*s.spools run over. 

i’hnlrman Wai.hii. lie also mentioned the ftict Hmt the hous<»s were alhw\e<l 
b) ilroi» into such a stage of decay, although they were nspilreii to jiiiy tho 
same rent for it, that a woman wlio is ahout to he conline<l with <’hihl has (o 
he inovtHl to ktvp the water troin runnnig upon her person while site was heing 
deli\ered. 

Mr. IhiwKRs. Tiiat may he true; 1 d«ui't kia>\v. 

('hairman Walkh. Did y»)U have buildings there in ihal <*onditl**n? 

Mr, IlowKUK. 1 tliink liie buildings of 11 k* (V>lorado Fuel A; Iron Cii. up to dale 
ari* gotal, are as cl»*aii, and are as w(‘ll iimiiugi*tl jis iu any coal nilning canip'^, 
certanil.\ in the \vest(‘rn country, as any 1 litive ever known. 

(!hairman Waish. One que-stion. now, ami 1 wjint t<i a.sk the patvion of Mr. 
0’<?onnell for taking part oi his tinie, and tlmt questUm is, 1 want to ask >on, 
now. \(iu turned ont l.'Vi of .\oui‘ men (o carry tin* prohibition ameminieni to ilio 
con-'litulion of Colorado, tlid you? 

Mr. ItOHKKS. I will explain that. 

Cluilrman Wvi.sit. Well, did .\«ai turn tlaan out--l.'»0 men ^uU of .\our de¬ 
partment V 

Mr. iiowKKH. i did ttoi turn ibein oui. 'I’lie;^ volunteensl. 1 Miiaxise. 'I’hey 
passtsi it around — 

('hairman Waush. Tlioy volunteerml? 

Mr. llowKRH. l.er me explain, i don’t mean we turned tlu'in oul to cttrry lia* 
elo' rion. U wits before election ilu> ; but we were out on tlie euin]>aign Jiial lanl 
a tight on aial hml praclically m» funds («» carrj on tlie <’ampaigii, ttnd lliey 
wjnited men to do tlie work, to do llie ward work, and dlstrllnue literature, and 
all tluit sort of tiling; and tiie coal operators, not onl> (lie <'oai operators, liut 
everybody that was intere.sieil in the question of proliiiiiiion at the elecrhai, 
tunio<l out their otlhe men, and t liu<l Ikmui— by the way, I laid notlilng to do 
with tucking out tlial loO men, and I did not know it until the next day after 
they had lieen out. 

('Iiairman Wai.hh. Dhlii’r you us<* the protiihitlon .sentiment that was strong 
in the State to get the support for what you calleil ilie law and order platform 
that was for tin* (’olorailo Fuel & Iron (^). and the <dhers to aid in the ruthies.s 
proseeutlou of the strikers ami Hie union ofllciT.s and a relentless policy of sup¬ 
pressing those men? 

Mr. How'krs. It was all interlocked togetlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was it due to your Inlluence or any part of yonr 
Influeiwe—for instance, there w'as ul.so a proposition suiunltted, or a law sul)- 
inittwl, known us tlie “ as-sumption-of-rlsk law”—that is, us to whether or not 
tlie law of the assumption of risks .should l>e changed; ami on the ballot it 
W’as place<l in this way: " Shall the workers assume the risk of injury to ihelr 
own iiersons and lives in the conduct of liulusiry?” You know that, don't you? 

Mr. Bowers. I was not there during the ehxiioii or for some days previous 
to the election. 

('hairman Walsh. This was this election you were speaking of in connec¬ 
tion with the prohibition sentiment. 

Mr. Bowers. Yea. 

(!liuirman Waij^h. Now. 1 will ask you if It is imt a fa<‘t that in some of 
those mining camps the vote stood—in one in particular the vote stcxal 108 to 5? 
That is, that on the face of the returns 108 workingmen, Amerl<!Hn clti/A^ns, 
with the right to vote, dec lared on the face of the return that they want«*«l to 
assume the risk of their uw’U lives, of their arms and legs, and in case they' were 
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klllotl tlioy wantwl llicir wives anil clilldren to assume the risk of their owtt 
(leatlis rather tliaii It sliimUl be uisai jour couipanj' and uiwn the cuinpanies 
eiiKagcil in Inilustrj’. 

Mr. UowKiiH. I never lienrd of It anil I am surprlseil there were live. 

Chalrinan Wai.hh (interrupting). Well, If you take crisllt for the prolilhlthm 
law, will you also take eorresisaallng ereillt for tills? 

Mr. Bowirus. I didn’t take any eredit, only what In my waj'- 

Chairman W.mhii (Interrupting). Well, hut didn't you—pardon mo; I don’t 
Intend to Interrupt you. 

Mr. Howkum. I was away during the elwtlon and wane time prior to that— 
1 would say (wo or three days. 

Chairman Waisii. I Just want to rend you one other little article about what 
might bo eallisl the enl'oreemenl of the law. I am reading from an eilltorlal of 
the New York Survey—a late eilltorlal—referring to the conviction of Mr. 
Lawson. It says I reading!: 

“ Sending one man to prison is hardly suniclent as a deterrent, wheti notm'lous 
orfenders against law and order walk the sttwls nnehallengeil and free. One 
of the witnesses for the jirosecutlmi was K. E. I.inderfell.” 

IH) you know .Mr. I.lnderfelt'( 

•Mr. Bowkes. I never saw him. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You know who ho Is? 

Mr. Bowkes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.hh (reading:) "It was this same I.lnderfelt win broke his 
gun over the head of Louis Tikas, the (irei'k .strike leader, ami it was when a 
captive In the hands of l.ltnierfelt’s men that Tikas met his death. But the 
lirlson diHirs are not o|H'nlng for I.lnderfelt. lie has not been iirosecttted ‘on 
tlie theory’ that he was In cotnmarid. lie was court-martlaleil and exonerattsl 
by his fellow otilcers. lie Is on hand to lielp send the leader of the strikers to 
prison. Before the strike began - 

You say, I believe, that (lie militia was failed out Sciitemher 2!!? 

Air. Bowkes. A'es; I think so. 

Chulrmaii Wai.sh (reading:) “ Befm-e lhi‘ sirlke began, I.liiplall, a union 
lender, was shot deail on the streets of Trinidad by men in the employ of 
the Baldwln-Fells Hetistlve .\gen<'.v. Belk and Belcher were tlie men clntrged 
with the crime. Later Belcher was shot. Itisenlly a striker, after a long 
wait in Jail, has hinm fmiml gtiilly of killing Belcher. Belk, indicted for the 
slajlng of I.lppiatl, lias been at llherly and no word comes from Colorado of 
any move toward a trial of his case. But Baldwln-Felts detectives were on 
hand to testify against Litwson. 

“On April ‘20, 1014, 2 women and 11 children were smothered in a cave 
in the Ludlow lent colony wlule the tent over their heads wjis hurnisl to 
the ground—set on lire by Hie mllltlainen. Tlie otilcers in command were 
tried by isiurt-marllal and aeiiulltisl by their fellow ollicers, regardless of the 
‘ theory ’ that they were in command. And the governor approveil the verdlcl. 
But tile attorney general of tiie Slate took direct charge of the prosecution 
of strike leader Law.son, securing a verdict sending him to prison for life. 

“Among clvlllnsl men there can he no two ways of looking at this matter. 
Tliei’e must lie iniishment, or its modern ispilvaleiits, in order to deter crime. 
Law and order must b<‘ |>re.served. But it looks very iiiuch, at tills distance, ns If 
I,uwson laid been sentenceil, not for counseling or particlpatlug in the com- 
iiiitting of murder, hut for lieing a leader of strikers. 

“If his conviction Is to stand, fairness and lionesty require the attorney 
general to proswiile with iHiuai vigor the men who servial the coni eomiianles 
and who are charged With crime. Alore than that, he must, to he consistent, 
ask for tlie Indictment of the slierltfs of tlie counties in the coal regions, tlie 
coal mine managers In the Held, and all who gave orders to men who took part 
In these encounters ‘ on the theory ’ that they were in command. Indeed, there 
la Inexorahle logic in tlie New York Call’s cliallengc that, on the basis of the 
laiwson conviction, the attorney general should ask for the Indictment of 
I’realdent AVolborn of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who testified that he 
Iiurchasisl machine guns to bo viscsl against the strikers, and of John D. 
Bockefeller, Jr., who upheld the acts of the Colorado mining offlclals.” 

Now. are not the facts stateil in that—I don’t care about these later con¬ 
clusions ; I wanteil to read it through. Aren't the facts stated In that correct? 
Isn’t it a fact that Lipplatt was sliot on the streets of Trinidad by a Baldwln- 
Felts detective and that that was the first killing in that entire trouble? 

Mr. Bovibes. I don’t know anything about the dates. 
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Chttirman Wamh. Just as stated In the Survey. Pid you ever hear ot 
the kUlhtg of Llppiatt nlleftcd to have been done by Belcher and Itelk? 

Mr. Boweks. I recall the killing of some one there; I don’t know who It was. 
1 presume that Is the ease. 

Chairman Walsh. Now IJnderfelt was never tried In the civil courts, 
was he? 

Mr. BOWER.S. I don’t know. Why not? I tlou’l know why he l.s not. 'J’ho 
courts are open. 

Chiilrimin WAi.sir. Well, the charge there made is that ti tiew Jndh'ial dis¬ 
trict wa.s created. Now, this Is jnst the charge, I don't know the facts—that 
the bill was IntroducctI by one of tlte atlornejs for the t’olortnlo Fuel & Iron 
Co., a Mr. Hayden. Do you have such tin attorney out there of that name? 

Mr. Bowebs. I never heard ot him. 

Chairman Walsh. And Unit the judge appointeil to lill that bench was a 
Mr. Hlllyer, who had also Ixaui your allorncy in these strike matters—-thal Is 
the charge—aial as this paiK'r says they are iirosecntlng one side anil not 
prosecuting the other. They are not prosecuting any ot you gentlemen or 
any of the la-rsons that were in your employ or cngagial in any of these 
deplorable controversies. That Is the charge. 

Mr. Boweks. The representatives of thi' I'niied .Mine Workiws of America 
have ns able lawyers and all the facilities - 

(Tialrman Walsh. Well, have they ,i lanycr on the bench? Was one ot 
their lawyers also put on the bench ? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know a thing about that. 

Chairinan Walsh. Oh! You wire not sisaiKIm; of lawyers In olhcial jiosl- 
thais? 

Mr. Bowers. Mr. Hawkins is attorney for Ihi'm in litis prosecution. They 
have got, us a whole, 1 guess, as alile men as you cait tlnil anywliere in the 
country and resources almost unequaled. If those men do not ’iteiTorni their 
duties to siHt whether those men are prosecuted, anil whether .Mr. Itockefeller 
and Mr. Welborn, or whoever It is, it is lUelr fault or that of the courts. I 
don’t know where the fault Is. 

Chairinan Walsh. Kuii|si.s»‘ tliinas were like you said they were In 10(17 hero 
when you came in; tliiit the contpitny h;id gotten l•onlrol of llie oHicials-.-ahso- 
Iiile control of the ofllclals—absolutely controlled them corruptly. 

Mr. Bowers. That Is only a little lairt of the mining ois-nltionB up there In 
the mountains where that groii)) are. Tlie whole .State of Colorado Is not 
contioiled by the.se political saloon keeiiers. 

Chiiirman Walsh. Wliat is the vole u|) In Unit little place? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 don’t know. 1 will toll yioi, I would like to say lids: I 
haven't any knowhsige of It, but 1 have no doubt IK) is-r wnl of It Is the saloon 
\otc or the sahion Intluence; and these men yvho own the saloons and other 
isditleians there run the election, a thing we are trying to stop, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, but what you say—that the machine dictated all that business—there Is 
not the slightest doubt about it. 

Chairman Waish. And not the coal company? 

Mr. Boweils. The cojil comiuinles had nothing to do—no, wall a minute. 
1 wani to make a line between the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and other coal 
companies. These companh'S emidoyed Judge Northeutt. The (Adorailo Fuel & 
Iron Co. Is but one comimny. Jiiilge Northeutt was employed by the group 
composeil of about 90 companies, backed up by the others. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I have nothing more. Sir. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. I want to gel back. Sir. Bowers, to the report of 
tills military board. I would not have iiskiHl you this question only It has been 
brought up by others. In this rcqmrt, which has In part already Itecn read to 
you, it says: “As a result of our Investigation we submit the following flndings, 
report, and recommendations: 1. We find the remote caus<> <d' this, ns of all 
other battles, lies with the coal oiterntors.’’ 

What Is your Impression of that irortlon. which Is the very first part of the 
board’s report? 

Mr. Bowers. What Is that? 

Commissioner O’Conneij, This Is the rejKtrt of the military board that Sir. 
Welnstock read to you a few moments ago. 

Mr. Bowers. That is their conclusions. T have nothing to say. 

Commissioner O’Cosneij. It says: “We find the remote cause of this, ns of 
all other battles, lies with the coal operators.” 

Mr. Bowers. Do they state the reasons for It? 
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(;(>minigsloner O'Conneli. It Is Just simply a 6ntling. Now, continuing to 
rend from the one which Mr. Welnstock has already read you a portion, speak¬ 
ing of the things that the military did during the camp Are at Ludlow 
IreiKllng]; 

••()ne William Snyder and hLs family—then the tents were fired upon. 
Mo saved one William Snyder and his family.” I am not reading the whole 
article. “Then I he tents were flretl niton.” 

Now, 1 want to read you the testimony before the coroner’s Jury given by 
Air. .Snyder himself. This is testimony taken at the coroner's Inquest, givi>n 
by .\lr. Snyder Ireadlngl: 

William Sn.vder, first being duly sworn.” and so forth. I am not going to 
road tdl of this lo you. And where 1 say “blank.” Mr. Stenographer. It means 
a had word. 

'• Slalt! whether or not any of yotir family wore killed. 

“ Yes, sir. 

“ Who? 

" Frank; he was 11 yi-ars and II moidhs old. 

“ Where was ho? 

“ He was sitting In a rocking-chair when he was struck. 

“Where was he struck? 

“ Ity the temple, and tore oal Iho brains. 

“ Hill It affect the brains? 

“ Yes, sir; tore them out. 

" Broke his skull? 

“ Yes, sir; we haven't boon id)le to find the pUs-es of the skull. 

"Tell what Imppenia-d from Ibo lime Ibat he was killed until you g.d out 
of there? 

“ He was kllleil, 1 should judge, alatut .I o'clock In the aftei'noon of Ihe 2dth of 
April. I had been oulside and I heard the bullet pass by me. I had steppetl 
out, and I heard It strike stanelhing; I heard two distinct hits of the bullet. 
My next hoy to Frank, (leorge, sidd, ‘Frank is shot.’ I said. ‘Where?’ and I 
jumped in the other room and oaiigbl the boy before he fell out of the 
chair, .lust then a ballet weni over my head, and so I had to let the boy down 
on the lltMtr on the wounded side, and 1 lay down beside him. Aly wife was 
In the cave, and 1 salil lo her, ‘ Frank Is detul.’ He was still In a convulsion. 

1 picked the boy 'up and pul him between the heils. My wife had started to 
come out of the Cellar, and she fell In a faint, so I grablied her. Then I went 
and got some water that my wife bad his>n preiairing to wash the dishes in 
and tried to wash the blood off of Frank’s face, but Ihe firing came so heavy 
tbal 1 had to stop. Finally I went ov(>r to Toller’s tent, and from what 1 have 
heard since, I must have come back In all that heavy machine firing. I got 
back home and I got down on the floor and took Ixith of Frank’s hands, he was 
JnsI drawing up. and laid them across bis chest and then went iido the hole 
with my wife and the other lidldren. 

“ When did yon gel mit of there? 

“ Somewhere around 1g..’k) or I o’clock. 

“ l>ld anybody come to your tent while yon were there? 

“Yes, sir; the ndlltia come there. 

“ M'ho were they? 

“ I don’t know them. 

“ M’Imt illd they say to you? 

“ They set lire to the tent and opened it and come in. 

“They set fire to your tent? 

“ Yes] sir. Mv wife then said, ‘ For God’s sake save my children.’ I didn’t 
want them to know I was there, but Just about that time sister said something 
to me. 

“ What did they say to you? 

“They said, ‘What In hell are you doing In there?’ I told them I was try¬ 
ing to save my yvife and chldren, and they said, ‘ You son-of-a-hitch get out of 
thert! and get out GikI damn quick at that.’ My wife was out by that time; I 
believe one of the olllcers helinsl her out. I told them to hold on, I had a boy 
kllletl In there, aiul they told me to get him out damn quick. I plcketl the boy 
up and lay him down mitslde so I could get a better hold of him. I asked some 
of those fellows to help me to carry him to the depot, and he said, ' God damn 
you, aren’t you big enough? ’ I said, ’ I can do it.’ I took him on my shoulder 
and sister on the other arm, and Just then some one of the militiamen stopped 
me and said, ‘God damn you, you son-of-a-bitch, I have a notion to kill you 
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right now.’ He said, ‘ You red neck son-of-u-l>ilcli, I Imve a notion to kill you 
right now.*” 

Clmirinan Walsh. The boy wils dead tliere.V 

Coinniissioner O'CIonnw-l. The boy wa.s deu(i. IPontlnuing reading:) 

“ Do .you know wiio iie n ns ? 

’■ I tiiink I tio, iie is a guard In unifonn. 

“ What is his niiiue? 

“ I would ratlior not tell it unless I just have to. 

“ Will ,vou tell it to me In private? 

“Yes, sir. .My wife kept on pleading. He says. ‘You luiv(' done as iiuali 
shooting ns anyone else around here,’ au<l I Just kept on going tintll I got to 
tile de|H)t. 

" Did ,\our wife go with ,voU? 

“ V’os, sir. 

■■ Were the tents burning at tlint time? 

“ Yes, sir. While I was pas.sliig Snodgrass’s store this luun, llial ollleer, .Mr. 
Linderfelt, Hushed a light and said, ‘What Ood <luuui red mak liave we got 
now ? ■ 

“ Wldeh one .said that? 

“'riie one w(' oidl .lesus Christ, 

“ Do you mean K, K. or K. K. Linderfelt, tlie man witli Ihe bull face? 

“ Tliat's right; he Is bullfaeetl. 

" He is a captain? 

■' We u.s(hI to call him lieutenant, but I think he Is up In the ranks now. 

■■ Why did you call Idni .lesus Christ? 

“ He told Mrs. I,owe that he was .Tesus Christ, and that Ihe oilier fellows 
were his .lesuses. and so we always called him Jesus." 

I shall not read tlie rest. I simply cite Unit to show .you the wonderful 
effort made by tliese soldiers to save thesi' iii'ojile In the huruing tents, which 
Mr. Weinstoek read to you. Now, in tills letter of yours on November 18 to 
Mr. Kockefeller, you mentioned Ireadlngl: 

“ You will he interested to know tiiat w(‘ liave been able to seeuri' tlie coopi'r- 
ation of all the bankers of the city, who have liad three or four Interviews with 
our little cowlmy governor.” 

Now, what was implitsi by the reference to the thris- or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor? 

Wr. Bowkks. Dn my part? 

Commissioner O’Connki.i. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bowitiis, I don’t (piite gc>t your tpiestiou. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. Well, 1 get the Information that the hankers when 
they <*alled upon you staled thal tliey had seen Ihe governor three or four times, 
and apparently must have said we have lixed Ihe goternor up. or lie is with u.s, 
or against us, or something, Tliere was some Inference In it. You had soiiii- 
fhlng in your mind. 

Mr. Bowkbs. Well, now. these liankers, as 1 stated this morning, iictisl tor 
the common gisid—they are gentlemen of very higli reptite. They bad nothing 
but the good of Colorado and tlie graal of all eoncernisl in view, and I haie 
no doubt—T Imagine, and I have reason to tliink that they thouglit that tliese 
men and tlie property and tlie lives oiiglit to be protectwl. If tlie oiierators 
are accused and proven guilty of what they are chiirged with, certainly the 
governor should have put the nillitlii in there to have protivted the strikers 
from the operators us much as the other way. We only wanted pence, and I 
had no Idea but those gentlemen there Intended to tise their very best I'fforts 
for all ctincerned to secure it, tlie same as the newspaper men and otlier men 
did. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Is it your Impression tliaf the governor liad ngreisl 
to put the military in and that tlmt will stop tlie warfare? 

Mr. Bowxas. Oh, I don’t think they said that. I don’t think It had got along 
to that point. I wish it might have been. The governor. I siipiiose you all 
know by the testimony, was <-ondeiiined by pretty nearly everybrnly lin both 
sides because of his inactivity and various other things. I don’t want to dis- 
cns.s Gov. Ammons; I don’t know him at ail. 

Commissioner O’Connw.l. Now, just a little Inter on .vou wrote Mr. Boi’kefel- 
ler [readingl: 

“ If the governor had acted on September 23 ns he has been forced to act 
during the past five vi’ceks, (he strike would not liave existed 10 days.” 
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Mr. Boweks. By the public Hcntlinent of the State—the best people there 
Insisted timt the governor should act, and If he had done that at the very be¬ 
ginning there would not have been a particle of trouble. 

<’otninis.sioncr 0’Connei.i„ That Is, If the governor had done what? 

Jfr. Bowers. Cnlhtl out his militia. 

Coinmlssloner 0’('onnell. Well, he did call the militia out. 

Mr. Bowers. Not until several W’eeks, until after all this miserable busi¬ 
ness— 

('ommlssloner O’OoNNEi.r. (Interrupting). Well, the I.ndlow affair did not 
occur until after that, along In April. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; but if in the Interim it had bwn called out and put the 
men In charge, there would not have been, I believe, a iierson killed, and the 
matter would have be<‘n adjusted very much btdter. 

(.'ommlssloner O’CoN.Np.t.i,. Tlie reason I read tliat tor you, I want to call 
your attention to the peculiar position of tlie governor being rounded up there, 
(kanmissloner Welnstoek read to you a portion of a letter—probably all of it, 
I am not sure—that he,s<‘nt to Mr. Rockefeller, which he retid Into the record 
on Saturday, and again read to you, and asked your opinion of It. I shall not 
read all the letter, but just llie tlirre queries. I Reads:] 

“ (a) That at no time after tlie strike could they get a liearlng at the hands 
of the operators.” 

Now, you say tliey came, and Mr. Ris’kefeller said they had. and jiolnted out 
tliere was a committee of tlins' men met tlie otiicials of the conqianles with the 
governor. 

Mr. Bowers. And Secretary of T.ahor Wilson—he was present. 

Commissioner (I'Connei.i,. Tliat was November 20. 1 tiellevi'? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t remember; I was not I liere. 

CoiSmI.ssloner (i’Connei.t,. Or about two montlis after tin* strike had oc¬ 
curred. 

Now, Commissioner Welnstoek called attention to tlie clniracter of Senator 
Patterson, his reputation, his high standing, his legal ability, and all the 
attaluments of a high class or high type of man, and I take It when he called 
your nttentlon to tliat that he bellevi's that Senator ratterson was just what 
he asked you If he was, and tlierefore I take it that whatever Senator Patter¬ 
son states upon this case. In his testimony given before (he commission. It is 
given by a higli tyiio of man who would not for a moniciit misrepresent. 

■Mr. Bowers. Tliere would be a very great difference of oiilnion in Colorado 
about that suggestion. 

Coui.mlssloner O'Connei.i.. Yes; I am talcing Commissioner Welnstockti 
Iilctnre of Senator Patterson. 

Mr. Bowers. I remember It. 

(tonimlssloner 0 'Connei.i,. Senator Patterson, in bis testimony liefore this 
commission, found on page .'i.'ltl of tlie lieaiings, siHsiking of tlie representatives 
of the miners who called upon him and of his effort with the governor to bring 
about an adjustment, says: 

“Mr. White—I think it was Mr. Wlilte; It was either Mr. Wlilte or Mr. 
I.uwson: I am quite certain It was Mr. White—made this slatemeiit. uddr(%!sed 
to the governor and myself: He said, ‘We have this to say: That if the 
operators will but grant us a conference we know tliat this strike will be 
setth'd.’ He sahl, ‘.Ml we want to do la to have a conference with thiaie men so 
that we can understand each other, and If they will hut grant us a conference 
we know that this strike will be settled.’ I said to them, ‘ Oentlemen, do you 
understand the Imiiort of your language? ’ I said, ‘ You know that tlie oper¬ 
ators will not recognlEc the union. It Is generally understood that you will 
Insist upon recognition of the union ns a sine qua non of a settlement, and 
that the fair Inference of your language is that you are willing to reach a 
settlement upon some other basis than the recognition of the union.’ Mr. 
White replied, ‘Whatever the Import of our language Is I simply reiterate 
that If the operators will but confer with us we know there will be a settle¬ 
ment.’ Gov. Ammons and I felt that In view of the statement that there was 
some hope, and we called up the operators very promptly, and they agreed to 
meet us. The same gentlemen met us, and I put the matter before them. I 
sail}, ‘ Gentlemen, I believe that a settlement can be reached.’ I said, ‘ ’These 
men say that If you will but grant them a conference they know that the 
strike will be settled.’ ‘Now,’ I said, ‘that must mean they will surrender 
their demand for the recognition of the union, and I think you ought to grant 
them a conference. They are right out here In the adjoining room; there Is 
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but a brick wall separatlnj; the operators and the Rovernor and myself and 
the miners and representatives,’ They said ‘No; we will not hold any con¬ 
ference with them.’ ” 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask Mr. O’Connell at this point for my In¬ 
formation what day did Senator I’atterson say that proi)ose<t conference took 
place or was to take place? 

Commissioner O’Conneu. Why, I have been runninc nlotiR here quite a while 
and have not got the date here, but I am going hack further than that, and I 
will get the date of (he request for a conference. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We want to renicnilwr Hint the date of the confer¬ 
ence when Sir. Wilson was present was said to have lieon about Novemlier ‘23, 
and it Is important to know whether this conference oecurrisl before or after 
that. 

Chairman Wat-sh. It oecurreil before. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. It occnrnsl Is'fore, and liefore (hal still, before (he 
strike oi'cnrred—a month before that strike oceurred—a eoimiinnleation was 
addresscil to the operators, not to tlie Colorado Kuel & Iron Co., but to all the 
operators In the mining fields—a personal letU'r addressisl to eueh one or 
addressed personally to the company by the ollleers of Hie miners, asking for an 
Interview. Not even an aeknowlislgment was had from tliat letter or t6 that 
request from anybody, with the exception of two very siiiull Indeiieiidcnt oper- 
atoi-s. 'riie conference was not given nor was the letter ackiiowlislged in which 
the.se men askeil for the conference. Had n conference lieen held, taken from 
the testimony given by Senator I’atterson in his interview with the governor and 
with the oltlcliil.s of the miners, ns to their wllllngiioss to coneisle the question of 
unionizing the mines, th<‘re l.s not a question—Hio only disliudion that can be 
made from it is tliat the iidjnstnient would have bemi reached and Hie strike not 
called at all. Now, from the quiwtlon jiiit liy Mr. Weinstock to Mr. Itockefeller, 
It would appear because of the word “ after ” being use<l here would lead to the 
Inference tliat the request was after the strike, and that if it had been granteil 
after the strike tliat the trouble would not have oeeurretl, and that it was imme¬ 
diately after the strike oeetirrisl that these ditlleullies involving the .sacrifice of 
life occurred; but tlie cmiirary is Hie truth. liefore Hie strike occurred, even 
on September 14, I.ipiilatt nas killed, and Hio very day after the strike, the fidtli. 
Lee was kllleil. 

Mr. Howkks. The day after, was it? 

Commissioner O’Con.xki.i.. Tlie day alier Hie strike occurred on the o;j,|. 

Mr. I’.owees. Who was Lee? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Camp marshal that was sliot. 

Mr. IlowEits. I was thinking it was Hie ilaj after, but I was advised it vVii.t 
the ‘JOth. 

Conimlsslom'r O’COiN.nki.i.. It is bore in Hie Congressional Iteeord; I have it 
here, if you please. 

Comini.ssloncr Wei.nstock. Is tliat Hie lir.-t Miliime of tlie Congressional 
Record ? 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.i,. Volume 1. 

Conimlssloner Wei.nstock. Are you using It? 

Commissioner O'Cos .nei t. I have got Hiose two imges marked. 

Now, the point I want to make, Mr. liowers. iiiirlleiilarly at Ibis time, is this; 
There seems to be a very great efTort being made a month or two nionihs or 
three months after the strike oecurred to bring about a settlement. 'I’be eon- 
gresslonal committee was out there; tlie Secretary of Lalior was out tliere; tho 
principal citizens of the community, Ineliiding the governor, interestisl them¬ 
selves In trying to bring about an adjustment one, two, ami three months after 
the strike occurred. Life was being sacrificed rigid along. I’roiMTty was being 
destroyed right along. And yet, so far as I know from all the records we have 
and all the testimony I have heard up to tills day, the oHlclals of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., or the otlicials of the other two big companies that was asso¬ 
ciated with them—the Victor and tlie Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.—that thes* 
officials, up to this day, have not met with (he officials of tho miners themselves. 
There was a committee of three—do you know how they came to be In the guv- 
ernor’s office—three miners? 

Mr. Bowers. They were sclecteil. 

Commissioner O’Connei,!.. I know Iiow tliey were selecterl. They were 
lected by the coal miners themselves—so said. 

Mr, Bowers. And so said that they were not There you have It. 

Commissioner 0 ‘Co5ii»ei.l. The fact Is that they were not. Now, tlie miners 
wha were on strike hod tbeb’ officers In the field tbere^ they were there, and 
38819’’—S. Doc. 415, 04-1—vol 9-49 
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goiiio of tlio cltlzoas of Colorado—they were not Interlopers, ns you said In your 
communication, Mr. Bowers—and two of the offlc^ers were citizens of Colorado 
and had a riftht to be in the State, If you think that the nonresidents had 
no right to be there, and these men were not met before or after the strike? 

Mr. Boweks. I will admit all of that. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I want to get that clear, because Commissioner 
Welnstock h,as in mind that th(> company did meet the miners or their offlcers. 

Mr. Bowens. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner C’Connei.i.. From all of the ttsitimony that wo have ht'aCil, 
there was nothing to Indicate that. 

Mr. Bowkbh. My understanding of that Is this, that the representative of 
the anion selected several men, and they were submitted to, 1 don't know who, 
Imt finally three men of good stamling, striking miners, union men. I think, 
perhaps, that wore satisfactory; I don’t know who passed upon them, but it 
was submltUsl, and I don’t know whether—their representatives, us 1 umler. 
stand, were authorlzeil on that siile In the union’s intei’est. If I am misin¬ 
formed, I may be corrected. 

Commissioner 0’Co.\.\'Ei.i.. The point I want to bring to your utlenti(ai is 
this, that for two miniths before the strike occurrerl, the miner.s’ representa¬ 
tives were endeavoring to secure a csaifereme with the oflicers of the coin- 
tainy, the one you represented and other comiianies. 

Sir. nowKK.s. 1 think lhat Is perfectly true. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. M'e have a co|i,v of their letter^. 

Mr. Bowebs. Yes, sir. 

<’ommissloner O’Connei.i.. And they did not even receiie an arknouleilg- 
uient of their communication? 

Mr. Boweks. No. 

Commlsslom'r O’Connei.i.. Now, If that strike could liave Ishui ai.ailed, .ind 
that great sacrilice of life could have been avoided, and lh<' destruction id' 
jiroperty could have been avoided by a mere nu'eting of a few men, .Mr, Welhorn 
or yourself, or whoever iniglit reiiresent your company, «itli r('eognized leuilers 
of the men, sehs'tiHl by Ibem.selves, as men to re|iresent them in conference, 
men witli some ability- 

Mr. Boweb.s. Urnnt all thal. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l (contimilngl. .And not ttiking a man from the 
liowels of the earth, as lie comes up from work when he comes into da.vligbi, 
and is staggereil- 

Mr. Bowers. Grant all that. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i. (continuing). But there was no .instilication. 
morally, for you men not sitting down with those men, even tliongh you dis- 
llkisl them, and everything else, If that great struggle could have been avoided, 
and a repetition of those former struggles, by a mere meeting of the men- 

Mr. Boweks. What is the iiuestlonV 

Commisslonr O’Connei.i.. I want to know the reason why, I want to knovi 
wily. You were there and ought to know. A’our letters were very strong on 
the subject. Why didn’t you iiu'et tliose men before the strike occurred? 

Mr. Bowers. I was not on the oniimlttee, and was not selecti-d by the oii- 
eralors to have nny part or lot In lhat business. You ask me personally what 
I would have done? You put the qin-stion to me that way, .ind I will liiaswer. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. What would you have done? 

Mr. BowEass. I never refused to let any man or woman with a grievance, 
hlgli, rich, or poor, go away wltliout a conference. I siieak for myself. Never 
In iny life have I refinsed a conference. T think it is the most foolish and 
ridiculous thing on the face of God’s earth to refuse conferences to men, 
whether they are right or wrong. If they are wrong, I will try to make them 
right: and if I had been the man—I would go this far to avoid a very serious 
strike. The ehnirman asked if 1 had had a strike on the Great Lakes when 
I was there, and I said no; but they did have a very severe strike later, and 
they said that I represented the money Interests. Tliey had a great strike 
there, and three of the strikers came to the hotel'where I was stopping and 
said they would submit it to me, that if I would act as the arbitrator, the 
other side would consent, that the strikers would submit and agree to whatever 
1 said. I was regarded by the strikers themselves ns fair on these questions, 
BAd they urged that I he selecteil, but I refused to do it, and I told .the boys, 
“Ton are wrong in one particular, you are defeated." I stayed there a tew 
days and I did help settle that strike peaceably and sati.sfacturll{. That Is 
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where I stand. I had nothing to do with that, and T hare no crlttotam tor 
those that did have to do with It They were men selected by 90 operators. 

Commissioner O’Connjxl. If you had had to do with It, you would have met 
the committee! 

Mr. Bowess. You are Just exactly rlfdit I take It on general principles. I 
will meet a man If he Is decent and he has anything that he thinks is n 
grievance and u matter to discuss with me; he will get into iny ollice If he 
stays long enough. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. If that Ls your position, you must think that it 
was not foolish in meeting representatives, whether their grievances were 
wrongs or imaginary, and if they had met them then- woulii prolmhly have 
Iteen a settlement arrived at, and the lives of these men, women, anil children 
not liave been sucriflctsl? 

Mr. Bowkks. But that apiilles to soraelssly else; I am otit of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you were an oflicer of the company and a 
diiwtor? 

Mr. ltowF.R.s. I have Issm crittci7,«l mightily be<'nnse of some of my sent!- 
nietits in regard to capital and Inl>or, but let me sn.v this: Tliat every drop of 
niy l)l(«id, all of my life, lias Issin with the common pisijde to uplift and iielp 
tlicni. 1 myself liave workwi 12 hours for HP cents and got what little educa¬ 
tion 1 have ou that kind of a basis. I know what work is, tlie same as any 
man that gia's down in a coal mine. 

Cianndssloner O’Connkll. Vou liave nothing on me on that. 

Mr. Boweiis. And 1 siiake lianils with you on it. I am no less a man for It. 

Commissioner O'Con.mcll. Now, the second proisisltlon of Mr. Wetnstock’s 
proiMisitlon, whicli lie siiliniitted to Mr. llookefeller and to-day to yon. w'DS that 
the civil and .indicial niaelilnery for obtaining sneli Justice as the law afTords 
was in the hands of the o|K'raiors and not available to tlie .strikers. Bet me 
reail you again- , 

Mr. I’mwETis. I hate lost my train, so you might as well go on. 

(.louimlssioner O'Co.v.nell. Ou page !) of the digestive doeumont N'o. ,’iO, under 
the heiidliig, “ roliticnl domination by operators —lids is an ex'|ire.s.slon before 
our coniinisslon by a geiitleniiin ulio lias been la'ld up to ,vou as one of the 
t.ipes of eitir.enship that iiiigtit he loilowed; tliis is Ids opinion [readliigl; 

“Tile men employed liy the large mining eonipanles lime la*eii viswl to gain 
political power. Tlicre is iio doulit that il is tlie dclilierule |iur|iose of these 
coiiuianies to control the oiliclals of the comities in wliicli they are operating, 
and to have a great iiillueiice in the selection id Judges and in the eoiistllutloii 
of the courts. In tills purpose they liave lieeii sinressfiil. Kieellim returim 
from the two or three counties in wideii tlie large eonipanles ojM'rate show thiil 
in the precincts in which tiic mining ciimiis are ioeated tlie reliiriis are nearly 
nniinimoiis In favor of the men or measures approvi-d Iiy tlie coinpaiiies, re¬ 
gardless of party. Tlie coiiiiiunles know vvlioiii lliey want electv'd and do not 
liesitate. Judging from tlie results to now.” 

This Is the opinion of one of .vonr repiUahle citixeus who was Inlere.sted in 
liringing alaiut a seltleiiient and he says tliat the conns, the liiillol liiixes, and 
the iKiliticul situation were doniiiinted entirely and In the liuiuls of the coal 
companies of Colorado; that Is Senator Patterson. 

Mr. Bowers. 1 do not think Unit any mail In the Slale of Colorado knows 
lietter than Senator I’atterson Unit Colorado has been under tlie dominutlon ef 
the Democratic Party for .veai-s and yours mid years, ami if these scoundrels 
are in there, and he' has been the leader of the Democratic Party for .vears, 
ami help put the scoundrels in there, on whom dix-s it rest! Not on Mr. 
Itockefeller or on me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You coiieeile that situation Is true, then? 

Mr. Bowebs. 1 have to admit that In certiilii counties that condition dm-s 
exist; I do not dispute It. I do not dispute Senator Patterson, because ho 
ought to know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the counties where these coal companies operate 
they have the Judges and sheriffs, and through the sheriffs can select the 
Jurors, as was testified to in the evidence before us of Sheriff Farr himself, 
and by others before us as to how the Juries were selected; how the election 
commissioners were appointed and sometimes where they did not show up at 
a certain precinct. Sheriff Farr said: “ You and you and you act as elei^in 
i-ommissloners to-<lay.” Umler these circumstances I ask .vou, Mr. Bowers, as 
a man of great affairs and dealing with big business and big financial affairs, 
if you think a poor, humble miner, without any greut amount of money, without 
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any property bclilnd him, or any iiifluenrc, 1ms atiy dinneo of getting Justice 
In a situation of that kind? 

Mr. Bowers. Why, no; no on(> need to ask me that—excuse me for that. 
I know those piww fellows in there ought to have the support of every decent 
man there Is to the end that their rights are protecteil and they will get tlmt 
treatment from me. 

(Commissioner O’CoNNEr.r.. I want to say I have given way to the public and 
the (fmployers In this Investigation of the Standard Oil Co.; I simply sat ns 
arbitrator between them, and labor has taken the neutral position. 

Sir. Bowers. I want you to appreciate the fact that I have been able to 
uncover some facts. 

(’hairniun Wai.sh. S’ou may have to stay longer, Sir. Bowers, If yon do not 
leave to catch your train. 

Sir. Bowers. I will Ite glad to stay If I can tell anything further. 

(kamnlssloner O’Coxnei.i.. I would like to ask this question; How did this 
governor come to be callo<l the “ little cowboy governor ”? 

Sir. Bowers, lie was a cowboy and herder up In northern Colorado. 

Now, I would like to make a statemerd for myself, and I ought to beg your 
pardon for being so vigorous, but that Is my make-up. It want to say this, and I 
think you wilt believe me, that neither .hdm I). llockefellcr, sr., or John D. 
It(wkefeller, Jr., nr anyone else comas ted with that ollice has dominated me or 
dictated to me one single word In 20 years ns to how I should do, what I should 
do, (rr when I should do it. I never bad one line, and I challenge anybody to 
Had one line of dictation from Sir. Uockefeller's olllce, either senior or Junior, to 
me; yon can Imagine where he woidd land If he tried it. 

Chairman W.ti.sn. I thought you .said Sir. Uockefeller and you undersIcHXl 
each other 20 years ago, ns to where you sUkxI. 

Sir. Bowtuis. He sought me for years before I accepted the place, and that Is 
the kind of man he wanted. If I was a putty chap, 1 could not handle hundreds 
of millions ns I have for years; he has to have soimsaie to haiulle those things. 

Chairman W.m.sii. You said you knew nothing about this situation in Colo¬ 
rado? 

Sir. Bowers. That is a little too strong. I tohl you the reason why I have 
had to be away from there. Let me tell you one thing. 

Coinndssloner ()'(1onnei,i,. I will have to take you on again, Sir. Bowers, If 
you are going to stay any longer. 

Sir. Bowers. I tried to get out of this position in December, 1012, and I tlon’t 
work for sixpence. I tried to get out of affairs and retire and quit; I am almost 
(19 years old. 

Chairman SV’ai.sit. You are not getting HO cents for 12 hours now? 

Sir. Bowers. No; I am not. Now, if 1 can ghe you any further light on these 
matters, all right. 

Commissioner WEtssrocK. I have one qui-stion I want to get my mind 
stralghteniHl otit. Mr. (I'Connell has brought out In his questioning the fact 
that for two months before the strike efforts were made to get a hearing on 
the part of the men and they failed. Now, my ipiestion that I put to you—I 
think It was the lirst question—was that the charge was made—If It is not so 
worded. It ought to la,'—that at no time from start to tlnlsh could the meu get a 
hearing. 

Commissioner O’CoxNEi.r,. No; it says after the strike occurred. 

Sir. Bowers. I say, the only thing that would come up in this connection la 
whether those thriHi men representcsl the unions; did tho.se three men selected 
represent the union or not; my understanding Is that they did. 

Cuimulsslouer Weisstock. Then, you still contend there was an opportunlfy 
and the men did have a meeting, not as quickly as they wantisl to, but they 
got It? 

Sir. Bowers. It would take more than HO minutes to convince me they did not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You may be excused. 

(Eugene S. Gaddis stands up In the audience and addresses the chairman, 
ns follows;) 

Dr. Gaddis. My reputation as a public otficer Is at stake. 

Chairman Waesh. If you will permit me to say, we will give you an oppor¬ 
tunity to reply, but we can not do It at this time, because It would not be 
follckvlng the regular order of our hearings. 

Dr. Gaddis. Won’t you allow me to say a word? 

Chairman Walsh. Not at this time; hut you will be given a chance at the 
proper time, 

sir. King. 
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TESTWOHT 07 XB. W. L. MACKENZIE XtHO. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your uuuio. 

Mr. Kino. W. L. Maokcuzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you lo-sillietl l)efi>re the coiumlsslou nt llio 
inception ul our hearing. 

Mr. Kino. In June, last year; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection Iiavo you with the Uockefeller lusiliule, 
or any of the Uockefeiler.propertiesV 

Mr. Kikg. I believe my otUcial designation is dlreeior of the Industrial rela¬ 
tions department of the Uockefeller Foundation. 

Clmlrmun Walsh. When did y<iu lirst go to Colorado'i 1 am going to try 
to centralize this as much us possible, Jlr. King. 

Mr. Kino. About two montlis ago, or a little over. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you return Kasl'/ 

Mr. Kino. I came here when 1 received the ixapie-sr of the sergeant at arms 
of this commission to be present. 

Chairman Walsh. What dale was that. Mr. King? 

Mr. King. I returned here on Monday of last week. 

Chairman Wai.su. Where were you in Colorado when jou wei-e out there? 

Mr. Kino. I was In Denver a good part of the time; 1 wa.s in Trlnltlad; I 
was tlirough the coal camps in the southern part; 1 was at lloulder, and tlirough 
some of tlie camps in the northern part, i Ihink that covers the main part 
of It. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your purpose in gning out there and being out 
there? 

Mr. Kino. Perhaps I could give that in the form 1 gave it to the imbllc, 
and also to the foundation. It is a matter id' sulliclent iinisirtance to have it 
correctly statol, and if I may I will just read this. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Just read your own statement; I think that will be tlio 
best way. 

Mr. Kino. Before 1 went out I wrole a letter to the Uockefeller Foundation. 
I felt tliat I should like to put m.vself on record as to my purisi.se and motive 
111 going, and this letter sets out the reoMins I had. This was datcsl March 1, 
1U15, and is addressed to Mr. Jerome 1). Creeia", and is as follows Ireadingl: 

G1 iiiioAiiw AV, .\i,w VoiiK, Miinlt J, i.'tfj. 

JmiojiE D. OwaiNic, Ksq., 

Secretary iUn Rockefeller Fouiuhilion, Xciv York. 

Dkab Mb. Gbeene: In the preliminary survey I am making of the Held of 
industrial relations, 1 have arrived at the isdnt where 1 should like to supple¬ 
ment a study whicli is more or less abstract and theoretical by reference to 
concrete existing conditions, and It is therefore necessary for me to consider 
the particular Industries and localltlejj it may be advisable to select for this 
Iiurjiose. I have in mind iu lids connection tlie twofold Intention of tlie olltcers 
of the foundation as conveyed at the time I was invited to undertake the 
direction of the Investigation, and which has since found public expression in 
answer to one of the questions suhmltted to tlie fouudatlon by the United 
Ktates Commlsslou on Industrial Uelutlons at its locent hearings in New York. 

May I, for purposes of accuracy and deliniteness, quote the question and 
liertlnent paragraphs in the answer made? Tliese are to be found at pages 14 
and 15 of the pamphlet Issued by the fouiiilation containing tlie information 
furulslied by the fouudatlon In response to questloimaires submitted by the 
commission. 

The question reads: "What were the facts, ri’iisons, and Considerations 
whicli led to the establishment of tlie industrial relations divbilon of the founda¬ 
tion? ” 

The following is contained in the reply. Then I quote what was given the 
commission by the foundation: " While the general subject of economic re- 
scarcli was under consideration, tlie Industrial disturbances iu Colorado hn- 
press^ the president of the foundation with the great need and public im¬ 
portance of finding an effective means of preventing such contllcts and causetl 
him to urge a far-reaching study of Industrial relations as the most luqairtant 
inuneilinte inquiry to which the foundation could direct attention. In view of 
tjie passion aroused in Colorado, and the uuiny divergent interests Involveil 
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there, it was felt that the foundiitlon Itself shoald not interfere In that situa¬ 
tion, but that it was of the utmost consequence that the root causes of that and 
similar disturbances sliould he ascertained and, if possible, rensoved, nut only 
in Colorado, but elsewhere. Tlie Itockefeller Foundation is moreover a large 
owner of corporate securities, and in tliut capacity is Itself directly concerned 
In maintaining Iiarmoiduus relations between the companies in whlcli it Is in¬ 
terested and their employees. It was therefore felt tliat if the foundation 
could work out on a basis cuinputlhle with sound economics a substantial Im¬ 
provement in the relations between capital and labor, that it would not only 
discharge its obligations as indirectly a large employer of labor, but would 
also perform for the general public a greater social service than It could render 
along usual philanthropic lines.” 

Chairman Walsh. In the (luotatlon you just read from the reply speaks 
of the president of the foundation; that Is, Mr. John 1). itockefeller ' 

Mr. Kj.nu. John 1>. Itocketeller, jr. Then I continue In my letter IretidlngJ: 


It has seemed to me that it will not Ite po.s3lhle for me to fulfill the twofold 
purpose outlined without at some time visiting Colorado anil becoming ac 
qualnted at Hrst liand with conditions us they have existed and may he existing 
tliere. I should not desire to visit Colorado now or at any time If my pur¬ 
pose In so doing were liable to be misunderstood, either by the foundation, the 
mining companies of Colorado, or anj section of the public, or If my iireseni'o 
there were likely to emharra.ss in any iiartlcular the indnstiial situation in 
that State. On the other hand, now that the strike la over, It would appi'nr 
that, were I to visit Colorado in the immediate future rather than at some 
later time, my so dedng might eidiunce such opportunity as my present studies 
may afford of aacerlaluing the root causes of disturbances In Colorado, and of 
possibly furthering In the manner indicated a permanent imprinemeiil in the 
relations between laiiitul and labor. 

May I, before going further in the arrangement of my plans, ask if yon wotdd 
kindly submit tills aspect of my work to the olllcers of the foundation for their 
couslderatlouy I shall welcome any suggestions the fouudatiou may care to 
make. 


Yours, sincerely, 


W. L. Mackkxzie Iviixu. 


The reply I received from the foundation was this- 

Chairman Walsh thilerruiitlng). Fir.st, hail you any conversation with Mr. 
Itockefeller before you wrote that letter ' Personally, with refereniv to your 
going to tlolorndo? 

Mr. Kino. I have had a great many comersations with liiiu, hut at no con¬ 
versation did he ask me to go to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you dlsiuiss tlie mailer of your going to Colorado in 
any of your ixinversatlonsV 

Mr. King. I think It Is altogether prohiihle I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you recall it? 

Mr. King. I do not recall it dellnitely, no; I do recall that at no time did Mr. 
John 1). Rockefeller, jr., ask me to go. 

This reails ns follows: 

At a meeting of the Iloekefeller h’oundatlon held in New York, .March 2, Ihl.l. 

The secretary presented a letter from Mr. W. I.. JIackenzIe King, director 
of the Investigation of Industrial relations, stating that he had arrived at a 
point in his investigations where lie wislieil to supplement n study that 
was more or less abstract and theoretical, by reference to concrete existing con- 
ditinns, and that It was therefore iieco.ssary for him to consider the particular 
imlustrU's and hKalltles that It might he advisable to select for thls.purpo.se. 
Mr. King also pointeil ont the twofold purpose which It was hoiied his Investi¬ 
gation might serve; namely, first, the discovery of the nsit causes of Industrial 
disturbances and the promotlun of helpful experiments towanl the amelloni- 
tlon of conditions; and, secondly, the assistance of the foundation, as a large 
owner of corporate securities, in Interpivtlng aright its re-siKinslblllties as the 
holder of secnrlties representing industrial Investments. Mr. King stated that 
it seemed to him that a visit to the coal-mlning region in Colorado would be 
advuutageous with respect to both of tlie purposes had In view, and he asked 
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that tuts asp«ct of his work tic subuiilted to the trustees of tlie foundation for 
their consideration. 

Whereupon, after discussion, it was, on motion. 

Resolved, Thut the trustees, vviiile recording tlielr sympathy with the two¬ 
fold object of Mr. Khig’s investigation as stated above, desire him to be gov- 
erncsl by his own Judgment in determining the precise fields of study which 
seem to him most promising, whether for the ascertainment of past experience 
or for the promotion of plans for tlie amelioration of industrial conditions. 

A true copy of record. 

Attest: 

JBatoME U. Gkeene, Secretary. 

Wlien 1 riH’elved tliat communication, Mr. Chairman, 1 hail to consider 
■wliat other bmlies tlieve were liiat miglil have a right to be cousultetl before I 
made that itartlcular move. Tlie President of tills country liad aii|iuinted a 
commission, Sir. Setli lyovv’s commission, to go out to Colorado, and they had 
declilcd not to go until tills fall, and I felt tliat my going at tills time might be 
misunderstood by tlieiii if I did not call in tlie first instance and intimate my 
Intention, and I ciilied on Mr. Isivv and said I iiad in mind going to Colorado in 
connection with tlie studies I was taking np fur tlie foundation, and that 1 
would like to confer witli liini before going. I told lilm tliat if 1 was likely 
to prejudice the work of ins comml.ssion in so doing, or lie thought my going 
would be misundt'rstood from his point of view, tliat I woiilii not go, and he 
said III' did not see wily my going would ulTect Ills iiluns. 1 tliought tlie Secre- 
tarj of laibor of tins country sliould lie consideriHi, and my tuii'iiose made 
known to him, and 1 made an appointment to meet Secretary of l.alior Wilson; 
I called on Mr. Wilson and explained to lilm what I had In mind, and Mr. 
M’llsmi received ini' most courteously and inlimaied tliat so fur us lie was 
coiK erned he could not see any olijectlon to my going, and expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of my speaking to him before I went out tliere. 

Tlii're was one otlier group entitled to consideration in tills matler, and tliey 
were tlie citizens of tlie State of Colorado, so, when I arrived in Colorado I gave 
oui an Interview In typewritten form to tlie pa|H>rs tliere, so that they miglil 
know just wliat I was in ('olonnlo for, and to prevent any sulisetjuv'iit misunder¬ 
standing; and if 1 may liave the time, I sliall read it. 

I'hairnian Wai.sii. Can you give the substance of il, and iiut tlie balance of 11 
i.-i the record? if so, it might be well. 

'Ir. Kino. Tiie suiistance of it is lids: i explaineil tiie purpose of my—if 
.veil have no ohjection, 1 would rather read it. 

Cliairinun Waish. Very well, if you wlsli to read it you may do so. 

Mr. Kino. Yes; I sliould like tlie iieoiile of Uiis coiinlry to know my methoii 
of procedure and intentions in tiie matler. [Itendlng;] 

“• In .Tune of last year 1 was asked liy tlie Itockefeller Foundation if I would 
underluke the direction of a fur-reacldiig study of industrial proiilema, witli a 
view of making suggestions wliicli might lie coinstructlvely heliifui in improv¬ 
ing tlie retufions of capital and labor, if was not anticliiuted that these studies 
would relate to any particular induslry, locailly. or dispute, nor be confined to 
any one country. JIucli less were tliey liitendisl to tie concerned with the 
merits of pa.st or present misunderstandings, or to justify any particular point 
of view. In so far ns tlie work mtglit Iiave to do with the industrial contro¬ 
versies, its purpose was to be solely tliat of u.scertalnlng tlie nature and causes 
of disorder and unrest, witli a view, if iiosslble, to tlie dlsi'overy of effective 
remedies. 

“ Wlien I entered uiwa tlie work In October 1 Intimated to the officers of the 
foundation that I sliould desire at an early date to visit localities thut might 
serve to Illustrate existing needs, in order tliiit my studies might be given that 
practical trend which it was the purtsise of the foundation, as well as my 
own, wish, they should have. Colorado very naturally suggesteil itself as one 
of the States to be visited. For a number of reasons it has seemed to me 
desirable It sliould b<' the first. The number and variety of Colorado’s in¬ 
dustries, the stage of its industrial development, and the pulilic interest 
urousetl In its Industrial affairs have seemed to me reasons for believing that 
here might be afforded a ready means of ascertaining from a variety of sources 
and different angles many points of view as to conditions vvhicli give rise to 
the must difficult problems in industry, and to suggest what is likely to give 
most promise of practical results in the furtliering of Industrial peace. Tills 
being my object in coming to Colorado, I shall welcome tbe opportunity of 
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being Informed from nny quarter of fnets and elreumatanees cnlcuiatoil to 
throw light on existing lialiiKtrial conditions ami the problems which they 
present. Kspeeliilly will I welcome the views and opinions of men and women 
actually' engage<I In industrial pursuits with regard to sltnath>ns which affect 
their working conditions, and I shall be grateful for such cooperation as the 
authorities and tlie citizens of the State may l)e willing to afford. 

“ In connection with the direction of the Investigation of Industrial relations 
whicli the lt<K kefcller Foundation has Instituted, 1 have from the outset Indi¬ 
cated my desire to avoid nny form of organization which might cause It even 
to appear that the work I have taken up was intended to rival or encroach 
uiK)n the work of existing organizations, and in particular the work properly 
assignable to (Jovernnient departments and agencies. It Is not my intention, 
ttierePu'e, to attempt to duplliailo In any particular what has already been 
done or may 1)0 attemi)ted l)y the many public investigating or mediating 
boilles wlilch have ali'eady visited or may intend to visit Colorado. Nor do I 
wish to encroach upon tin* work of any agencies at present existing or which 
are In contemplation by the .State or locid authorities. My purpose Is wholly 
timt of informing myself at first htind, by observation anil pt'rsonal Interview, 
llial I may tlie more intelligently discuss and, should occasion offer, coiqierate 
with tliese and other botlles In furthering tlie puiilic ends wlilch they have bwn 
appoinUHl to serve. 

“I.est my jiurpose In any particular miglit be misunderstood, I took occasion, 
before leaving for Colorado, to call uism Mr. Setli Low, tlie cliairman of the 
(tonl Commission appointed liy tlie President, and upon tlie Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. W. 15. Wilson, at W'aalilngloii, to explain the precise puriiort of my in¬ 
tended visit. Similarly, I shall lake the earliest oiiiiortnnlty of calling upon 
Gov. Carlson to explain the oliject I have In view before proceeding to seek 
any of the many interviews I liope to be aide to obtain. 

“I shall be grateful for such cooperation ns the jiress may lie willing to give 
In helping to make clear the precise nature of the foundation’s purpose in 
Instituting the Investlgallon of industrial relations, the direction of whlcIi I 
have undertaken, and tlie objwt I have in view in this visit. The aim Is tliat 
solely of endeavoring to be constructively helpful in regard to relations In 
which tlie pulillc, quite as much us tlie Immediate parties to Industry, have a 
paramount comern. Tlie llnal and only test ns to wliether or not tlie study 
of conditions here, combined with similar studies in other parts of tlie United 
States and In otlier countries, may help to furtlier the oli.lect they are in- 
fended to serve, will be the degree to wlilch the constructive stiggestions 
growing out of the several investIgalIons are iiractically applied and serve to 
actually improve the relations of capital and labor,” 

One thing I would like to mention as a reason I went to Colorado l.s- 

Commissioner WisixsTotK (interrupting). Give the date of that Interview. 

Mr. Kino. This was published In the Colorailo iiupers on March 20. Then 
I refused to have interviews after tliat. I wrote this out on the train on the 
way out, and when I rcaclusl Colorado I typewrote It and liandeil It to the 
press the same morning. 

There was one other reason. I know the luilille of tills country and else¬ 
where have the Impression that If a man is iUi|Kilnled to do a particular work 
that affpets large Interests he may be expectixl to work as hard as he can 
anywhere ekse but not come near the interests themselves, and I think that 
relates to tlie Itockefeller interests as well as otliers. I tliought I should try, as 
fur ns my part of tlie work was concerned, to make it iierfeetly plain to every¬ 
one that the itockefeller Inteivsts, or any other Intert-sts. were not Influeneing 
me one way or the other; that I should begin wltli the Rockefeller Interests 
as the ones that promlstsl. In some particulars, the greatest opportunity for 
research, and nkso the grt-atest op|)ortunltlea for practical results. 

Chairman tVAi-sii. I will ask you your opinion, at this point, without of 
course protesting anything you might find, or any conclusions you might make— 
yon heard Mr. Kottkefeller testify in New York, I Is'lleve, Mr. .lolin U. lloclte- 
feller, Jr.? 

Mr. Kino. Yea. 

Chairman W.m.nh. As to tlie proposition that he could sit as a director of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In tlie morning and take one course of action 
with reference to this matter we are talking about, that you are engaged In, 
and In the afternoon, ns a director of the foumlatlon, could take a position' 
that would be entirely in conUlct with the other; do you recall that? 
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Str. Kmo. I do not recall that, )Ir. Chairman; I do not think Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr.. stated he could take one poaltlun In the morning and another 
in the afternoon. I am sure he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon remember the statement he made at that time? 

Sir. King. Yes; I recall that you asked the question whether he could occupy 
two or three different positions, representing on the board one Interest at one 
moment and another Interest at another moment; and he was asked if he 
thought that was consistent. Do yon want my view on that? 

Chairman Walsh. No; but after hearing that testimony and this hero do 
t'ou think that after your finding Is given out the working people of this coun¬ 
try will be able to separate the Rockefeller Inteis'sts—and esiieclally If they d<) 
lot find themselves In accord with your finding—If they will Iw able to separate 
tour connection with them, and also In the conduct of the coal cianpany? 
I want to put It to you frankly. 

Mr. Kino. I tliink about that that the working people are just like all other 
s'ople; they base their Jiulgnient on facts as they see them, and 1 think they 
ivlll Judge the re.sult of my work by the work Itself. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not think Ihi'y will take It out of the headlines? 

Sir. King. I am not at all sure that there may not be a prejudice against 
his work. I believe there la a prejudice to a certain eMenI ; I do not attemiit 
io say whether it Is Justifiable or not. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not either; hut I am Just asking you, If, In your 
ipinlon as a man that has hi>en In Industry for a long time, if that would not 
le the Instant reaction of the workers themselves? 

Mr. King. No; I think not. I think If the result of my work leads to the 
improvement of Itnlustrial condlllotis the workers will !«> the first to say, “Wi> 
iviint to see Justice done to the men to whom Injustice may have been done in 
[he past.” I trust public opinion and I trust ptirtlcularly the dlscertilng mind 
■if the working cIilss. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course public oiilnhm would have to bo free ami not 
•ome from Influenced publiciitions m- bitlletins; It would bave to be frt‘c and 
lonest. 

.Mr. KtNO. I absolutely agree with that. 

Clmlrtnan Walsh. Ami [atbllc oiiinion is made by printed publications, 
argely. Is It not? 

Mr, King. I think the public sivs through prlnteil pnbllcallons. I think the 
atblh- very sooti, Mr. Walsh, realizes where certain thitigs come from wheti they 
ippenr in the press. I think the iitibllc are right on to that kind of thing— 
t does not matter what the source is. 

I would like, while wo an* sjieakltig of that question of Mr. Rockefeller sitting 
ai the two boards, I would like to make the satne answer that 1 tbink hi“ 
node, itnd 1 think it is this, that If it man can not wcupy a half dozeti posl- 
;lons, no matter what they represent, anil be honest atnl honorable In every om- 
if them he is not fit to act In any one of such cajiacifies. Men are either 
lonest or dishonest; you cun not put them In traile-unlons or churches or 
larliaments or anywhere else atid inako honest men out of illshonest men, or 
nnke illshonest men out of honest men. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, let me see If I can bring this down a little more; 
his Is the particular question that I asked .Mr. Rockefeller. It was along this 
Ine. I will ask you a direct question, because It is hitrd to quote or answer 
or another person. But take a case wheie Mr. RiK'kefeller was called tipoit 
;o sit as a memlier of the Rockefeller Foundation in the morning and recelveil 
i report from you to this effect: Mr. King after an Investigation has found 
hat the great bulk of the coal trade, or digging the coal. Is organized Into 
me union; that they have 400,000 inemlmi-s ami ai-e known as the Unlti'il Mine 
iVorkers of America, and after a very careful survey of the matter extending 
iver a number of years Sir. King has reixirtial that he diais not believe that 
iconomlc Justice can be done without recognizing this union. It Is the first one 
n the trade. It has 400,000 members, with coal miners from various natlonall- 
les, with solidarity of work, finiinclally and othenvlse, and he has reported 
[hat the only thing to do would bo to recognize the Unlteil Mine Workers of 
tmerlca; we shall now appropriate |500,000 to clrimlate Mr. King’s findings 
ind to see whether or not we could establish his Ideas In America. That he 
vould meet In the afternoon'as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron <k>.. and 
le would say, he could say, that they are such bad men, that Is, lieeitusi* of 
iction that pmrimps has been taken, that us a luenibcr of tJie board of directors 
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of the Colorado Fuel &. Iron Co. we cun not afford to deal with them at all, w T 
cast my vote that cur bones Khali bleach In the mountains before we allow thou 
to have anythlnc to d<' with us. 

It Ik a question of whether or not a man’s mentality can be brought into such 
a position without saying us to whether he is hone.'-t or no(, whether he cim 
take both actions? 

Mr. Kino. There Is something deeiH'r than a man's mentality—his conscience 
and hl.s own heart. If Mr. Itockefeller got a reiairt from me saying a thing 
meant social justice, I don’t care what board he was on, he would stand for it. 

(’h.iirimm Waijsh. When did you llrst meet Mr. Itockefeller? 

Mr. Kino. I/iist June. 

('halrman Wai.sh. With reference to being employed in this work? 

Mr. Kino. May I tell you my meeting with him and what leil me to take U)) 
this work? 

Chairman Walsh. If you will an.swer my (iiiestioii, you can make any ex¬ 
planation that joti desire afterwards. Was It with refeienee to yimr employ¬ 
ment to do this work? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Clmlrman Walsh, Then yon may state what it was. 

Mr. Kino. I received a eoniiminIcatiiMi from Mr. tJreenc, la Ottawa, asking 
me to come to New York to advise willi eertain interests. 

Clmirniun W.m.sh. DI<1 yon know Mr. tireene heforo'' 

Mr. Kino. He had been sei'i'etary lo I’reslilent Kliot, of H.irvard rniverslty, 
and I was also aequalnfisl with Idm tlirongli Lord Urey in (ianada. 

Cliairman Wm.sh. Have the liockelellers intere-ts in Canada'' 

Mr. King. Not tliat I know of. 

He asked me If 1 could come down iiial advise witli liiia witli reterence to cer¬ 
tain Interests In which lie was coi.iiecled. I tliiak I have I lie in ecise wanls nf 
the comiminicutlon. First it was a lelegraiii and was followed by a letter, and 
this parngriiph here In the letter of .lune it was .sciil to aie h> ilr, Cns-iie 
Ireadliig: J 

“Through the Um’kefellor Foundation we are already planning some economic 
and social studies, which may have an uKiuiate liearing on llie solution of tlio 
hdior problem; but it lias semned to us tliat if, In our purely ior|sirato caiiacity 
us owners or dlri>ctors of large. Industries, wc can work out. on a ii.isis com¬ 
patible with sound tiniiiice, any siilistantial Improvements in tlie relation of 
capital and lulKir, we shnll he, lawhaiis, doing a .greater social service than we 
could render througli any of our slrlctly piiilantliroplc expenditures. It is 
with reference to ii w ise approacli to tills great prolilem ilial 1 am now asking 
your aid." 

I may say that I got tliat from Mr. Oreeiie. 

Chalrnmu Walsh. Head that again; I was trying to iiumeel it in my own 
mind. 

Mr. King (reading): “Through the Itockefeller Fonmlallon we are nlri'ad.v 
planning some economic and social studies which may liuve an ultimate bearing 
on the solution of the labor iirolilein; hut it lias swiiied to us that it, in our 
purely corfiorate capacity as owners or directors of large industries, we cun 
work out, on n basis c-oiiipatihle with sound limuice, any siilistantial iiiiprove- 
meuts In the relation of capital and labor, we shall, perlinps, he doing a 
greater social service tlmii we could render tlirongli any of our strictly phli- 
nuthrople exfieiiditures. It Is with reference to a wise approach to this groat 
problem that I am now asking your aid.” 

Clialrmuu Waiaiu. Now, does the middle of thul pnragrupli iiieHii the coat 
company? 

Mr. Kino. The Kockefeller Foundation bus iiivestiiieiits in a large number of 
corporations. 1 think they hold bonds of tlie coal compiiu.v. I am not sure 
though on that point. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, let's sc*e if 1 understmid that. Poes lie mean by 
that—do you understand him to iiieiin In their purely eoriHirale capacitj ; 
dues that mean the foundation? 

Mr. Kino. I think It nieuus the foundation speciflcnlly. I think the founda¬ 
tion as a corporation holds other investments. I must say In regard to this 
passage that it seemeil to me to i-eglstcr about the high-water mark of a .seitse 
of responsibility on the |>art of large eorporatlons. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Now. they were siieiiklng as u large corisirution like a 
coal company or an oil company or anything they might be Interested in? 
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Mr. Kmo. No; they were »ipeakliiK an a large corporation that owneil certaiu 
secttrltle& They were .otockholders and totuiholders. 

Chairman Walrii. So you felt what you note there, that that was the hlgli- 
water murk of corporntlou managenieut. that they should want to do a thing 
like that? 

Mr. King. No ; not that. Wh.at I felt was this—and what I felt very strongly 
was this: That the place to begin linproveiaent of lndu.Htrlal conditions Is not 
so much on the part of the workers us on the lairt of the men that have capital. 

Chairman Waxsu. Why? And why should not tlie workers jump In and do 
soinethlng for thcm8elve.s right away? 

Mr. Kino. They sluadd Janip in and do soinetidng for thennselves: hut the 
more a roan ha.s In the way of power tlie greater his resisaislbility ; and if 1 am 
a .stiK'kholder owning u hundred thou.sund dollars of stock, I think I liave a 
greater obligation to my fellow man than If I was a working inan witli no 
i npital saved at all. .Vnd tins .seemed to me to indicate tinit so far us the foun¬ 
dation was concerned they were taking the view that as the owners of largo 
wealth and projwrty they IioihhI to he able to render a great social service by 
setting an e.xaniple to the rest of the world by making the industries throagli 
wldcli they conid cxi-rt their Inllni'nce. If any, better Industries than they had 
hemi, and Improve the relations of labor and capital In them. 

Cluiirmnn W M.sii. Now, do I understand .\ou to say llml what you drew 
from this was that when these giudlena-n nientiomsi doing smnethlug In their 
coi'iMirate capacity, did they mean lh.it Ihe Itockel'eller Foundation has a cor- 
porale capacity and tliey were speaking from llial standpoint? 

Mr. Ki.nu, Certainly. 

Claiirniau Waisii. Now, let’s sec. I want to get this straight. 1 do not get 
it e.vactly. I.el me .S(‘e. it seemed to .sa.\ tlml if ‘’in our imrely corisirate ca¬ 
pacity as owners or directors of large lndnsfrie.s, we can work out on a basl.s 
^•ompatihIe with sound finance any substantial imiirovements iu tlie relation of 
caidtal and labor we sliall be perltaps doing a greater social service than wo 
cmild lender through any of our strictly philaiitliroplc e.xjienditures.’ 

Ill oliier words, liiej laid Ihe foiindalion in wiilcii lliey Mere operating in the 
held of f)iiitaiilhr<a>,v, lull that 11 occurred to tiieiii flint In their imrely corporate 
capaciiy as the owners or directors of large indnstries lliey conid work out on a 
basis comtiatibte witii sound tiniuice certain sniistanlial improvemonts in Ihe 
rel.itions of caiiital and labor. Wouldn't .\ou thiiili from llml. now, lliat tbelr 
apiiioacli to you, iiom, was as niaiiagm-s and owners of industrial concerns? 

Jlr Kino. I grain you It may liave lieen tlial, and prolaildy it wn.«. 

Cliiiirmau Waosii. Doirt .\'ou tliiiik It was, iifler we anniyy.e it? 

Mr. Kino. No; as I reeall if, at Ibid time .Mr. (Iris'iie was director in several 
coriioriitlons as well as in tlie Rwkefeller Founiliitliin. 

Clialrman Wai.sii. Well, don't you tldiik be was talking from that Rtandjsjint? 

Jlr. Kimi, Well, I will siiy tbat I lliiiik lie was, if—I tliiiik probably you are 
right; tbat It may liave includisl every interest that Mr. tlreene was a dlrwlor 
of. That would iiicliide the Colorado Fuel & Iron, and I think they were (|ulto 
right; that if lliey could impnive conditions in ibc Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
that they would be rendering a much bigger service to labor and to the public 
than they would liy any of Iheir pbilanlliroiiic expenditures. 

f’hiilrnuin Waijih, They say: “If we can work out on a basis compatible 
with sound finance.” What do you niiilersland tlmt to be, a sound flnunelal 
basis? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I .should feel tbat any improvement that is not capable of 
lieliig carried on on a .sound financial basis Is not likely to be of service to any- 
bml.v—if you can’t do a thing on a basis of what is sound flimnec. If it can he 
done only on a basis of unsound finance, the thing Is no gmsl for anyone. 
That is all that sentence means. 

Chairman Waijiii. The “sound finance" means that If they could do It 
without—what does It mean? 

Mr. Kino. Well, It may mean one thing to one man, Mr. Walsh, and another 
to another. To me it means honorable business. Tbat Is what I understand hy 
sound finance—honorable and Intelligent business—not “ high financa” 

Chairman Walsh. It does not mean any ultimate financial result of any 
f«rt—“sound finance”? 

Mr. King. Well, any dividends got in an Iniproiier'way I should say would Im 
unsound finance. The only thing that would be sound fiiiunce would be finame 
that would Btand the light of day and publicity to the fullest degree. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. And that would Include proijer treatnieut of workmen and 
proper discharge of all the duties that were Imposed upon the owner of the 
industry by the K'sponslblllty which comes through the thing he undertakes? 

Mr. Kino. Absolutely; and I would begin with the consideration of the work¬ 
ers, for Industry can not be run without labor being considered. It ought to 
be the first consideration and should not be the last. 

Excuse me for getting off the subject. I was nsked to come down in that 
way to advise with these Interests ns to whether a course of studies on these 
problems would likely be of any service If undertaken by the foundation. I did 
not know when I recelvetl the letter from Mr. Greene that It was with reference 
to Mr. Uockefeller's business, one way or the other. I did not know of the 
existence of the Kockefeller Foundation when I rwelved this communication. 
When I came to New York I found It was to meet Jlr. .John I). Kockefeller, jr., 
Mr. Mnriihy, and Mr. Greene, they all being members of the Kockefeller 
J'’oundatlon. 

We went to Mr. .lohn I). Rockefeller, jr.’s house, and Mr. Rockefeller siioke 
to me about the ailvlsablllty of a course of studies on industrial relations; 
whether 1 thought It could lead anywhere and be helpful. I told him I most 
certainly thought It could. Then he asked me If I could suggest to him names 
of men hel))fut In undertaking work of that kind. As I had not known what 
would be talkeil alsait, I said that would have to bo coosldere<l, but 1 men¬ 
tioned several names. I mentioned, I think, six or eight names, and among 
others one gentleman, a inemlmr of this commission, anil also, among others, 
Mr. Neill, former Goimnissioner of Labor of the I’nlted States; Sydney Webb, 
of the old country; and a few other persons idenlllled prominently with the 
study of ludustrlat proidems. I said 1 thought auy of llmse iiersons would be 
cajaible of undertaking work of lids kind, 'riien Mr. Kockefeller iiuestioneil me 
at some length as to w herein I sawtheposslhililies of good resulting from impar¬ 
tial studies on economic questions, and I gave him my opinion. 1 was simply 
consultisl as one to give an oiilnion. Then he siioke to me about the situation 
in Golorado. 

Ghairman Wapsii. That was the tir.st Interview ? 

iSIr. KrNti. ’rite tlrst intetwiow, yes. He sjtid, “I will exjilain to you why I 
am asking this question, now, anil why I am asking your advice. Tills situa- 
llon In Colorado has brought liome to me”—I am not using his exact words, 
but this Is the substance of it—“has hrougbt home to me an aspect of the in¬ 
dustrial trouble Unit I had never comprehended to tlie degris* timt I now com¬ 
prehend. The situation mit there where men and wianen have lost tlielr lives 
has suggested to my mind that there sliould surely be some way of settling 
industrial differences other than liy means of strife of this kind which causes 
loss of human life and hws of property and all this unrest.” And he said, “I 
want to use, If I can, to use some of my wealth to make that kind of thing 
Impossible In the future; and that is my reason for asking your advice on this 
matter.” Perluqis I should—I siqipose tlie reason he sent for me—one reason 
may have Ihh'II the same reason ttiat this commission asked me to tamie. As 
far as I know% I am the only one from Canada the commission has Invited to 
aiiia'ur before It. 

Chairman Wapsii. Yes; you are tlie only one. 

•Mr. Kino. 1 was for eight years tlie deinity liead of tlie department of labor 
and for two yeai’s minister of lalior in tlie catiinet. 

Chairman Walsh. Another reason is that you hud something to do wltli the 
Canadian Industrial disputes act, as the author of it. and- 

.Mr. Kino. Yes; and with several pieces of legislation on industrial questlrns; 
I, ml I felt that Mr. ItiKkcfeller’s purpose In asking me was to give him honest 
advice, so far ns my exiierlence would enalile me to give It, ns to the benefits 
timt would come from studies of tliat kind. So, then, when he spoke of th' 
Colorado situation he said, as nearly as I recall it, this: “The present strike, I 
don't see that I can ask your opinion on It. That Is a matter that the oper¬ 
ators are dealing within Colorado themselves. The question, ns I understand It, 
Is the question of the recognition of a particular union, and the operators In 
Colorado Rave taken a stand on that matter; and as long ns the question re¬ 
mains <mo of union rwognltion, I supiiose the struggle will go on.” I am not 
giving you the exact words, but the substance. 

Cimirninn Walsh. Yes; that you could never do anything In that line? 

-Mr. Kino. As he nnderstooil it. the oiierntors had made up their minds that 
t hey would not concetle iivognltion of the organization. He said that Industrial 
IH'uce In Colorado might be restoretl If, In the Industry there, some scheme were 
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worked out whereby there could be repr'Witntion l>,v the men themselvw lo 
the hljther authorities In the IndUKtry In rc'gard to mutters pertaining to their 
living conditions and grievances and all- 

Chairman Wamh (Interrupting). Who wa.s It .said that? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Rockefeller said that. 

Clialrman Wai.bh. That l.s, Mr. John I*. Uiskefeller, .Ir ? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was his father there? 

Mr. King. No; his father was not there. 1 think he sahl—th.it ina.v have 
come either after or before a remark of mine—when he asked me If I hail any 
opinions on the Colorado situation. Well, as I remember It. I said I hud not 
followed It closely, but that If It were like other troubles I had had to do with, 
I should Imagine It was the result of the mc>n not being able to find adtsiuate 
expre.sslon for the grievances they hail and that probably there were a numlK'r 
of otlleers who were arbitrary In their conduct, and the mass of men under 
them had re.senteil treatment of that kind. Then he said, “ What method would 
you adopt under the circumstances to try to Improve those relations?” 

(Ihalrman Walsh. Then It was you suggested, anil not Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Kino. Suggested what? 

Chairman Walsh. This plan you speak of. I thought .\ou said Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller asked you If such and such and such were the case, such could not be 
done? 

Mr. King. Well, as I sa.v, the order of the conversation I don't exactl.\ re* 
tnemher; but I was the one who develoinsl the plan. 

Cbairtunn Walsh. Did he suggest it first? 

Mr. Kino. No; he did not suggeitt liie plan lirsi 1 was the one that sug¬ 
gested or outlined a lirst plan. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it you sfarteil lo .say that Mr. Roekefeller said, 
couldn’t you do this and do that? May he 1 tnisnnderslood you, I will let the 
stenographer rend that. I tlimight you said Mr. Rockefeller suggested- 

Mr. King (interrupting) : Well, the point of the .suggestion, Mr. Chairnian, 
is—it Is perfectly clear In my mind what did take place. If I said Mr. Risike- 
feller suggested a particular plan, or had a particular plan, tiial that that 
was at tlie outset, I am wrong in that, because I made the suggestion myself. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. If you will e.vcuse me a moment, I am going to ask the 
slenogra|)lier to go buck and read what you said Mr. Rockefeller said to you. 

I Here the stenographer read us follows:) 

’■ He said, ‘ I will e.xplain to you why I am asking tills question, now, and 
why I am n.sking your advice. This situation in Colorado has brought home lo 
me’—I am not using his exact words, but this is the substance of it—’has 
brought home to me an usiiect of tlie Industrial trouble tlmt I had never coni- 
prehendetl to the degree I now comprehend. The situation out there whore 
men and women have lost their lives has suggested to my udnd that lliero 
should surely be some way of settling industrial differences other than by 
means of strife of this kind which causes loss of human life and loss of projt- 
erty ami all this unrest.’ And he sahl, ‘ I want to use, if I can, to use some of 
my wealth to make that kind of thing Impossible in the future, and that Is 
my reason for asking your advice on tills matter.’ I’erluiiis I should—I supimse 
the reason he sent for me—one reason may have bisui the .satne reason this 
commisston askisl me to coimv As far as I know, I am the only one from Can¬ 
ada the commission has Invittsl to aiiisuir biTore it. 

"Chairman Wai.sii. Yes; you are the only one. 

“Mr. King. I was for eight years the d<*puly head of the department of 
labor and for two years minister of labor In the cabinet. 

“Chairman Walsh. Another reason Is that you had .somelliing to do with the 
Canadian Industrial disputes act, as the author of It and- 

“ Mr. Kino. Yes; and with several piwes of legislation on Industrial ques¬ 
tions; and I felt that Mr. Rockefeller’s purpose In asking me was to give him 
honest advice, so far as my experience wotihl enable me to give It, as to the 
benefits that would come from studies of that kind. 

“ So, then, when he spoke of the Colorado situation he sold, ns nearly ns I 
recall it, this; 

“ ‘ The present strike—I don’t see that I can ask your opinion on It. That is 
a matter that the operators are dealing with In Colorado' themselves. The 
question, ns I understand It, Is the question of the recognition of a particular 
union, and the oiierators In Colorado have taken a stand on that matter; ami us 
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long aft the question remains one of union recognition, I suppose the struggle 
will go on.’ I am not giving you the exart words, but the substance.” 

Chairman Waush. Well, unless you have not gone tar enough bach, Mr. lie- 
porter, I must have been mistaken. 

Mr. Kino. My purpose In putting that In—there Is a tendency In some of the 
tiuestlons to Imply that there may be special reasons for people being invited 
and being asked questions, and I want to make It perfectly plain that there was 
a certain motive In Mr. Rockefeller’s mind, which was to get some one of 
cxiierlence In these questions. 

Chairman W.m.sh. The point was, I understood you to say, Mr. Rockefeller 
suggested to you to get that plan In Colorado. Now, did he? 

Mr. Kino. Get that plan’? 

Chairman Wapsh. To work out a plan In Colorado that might establish in¬ 
dustrial i)eace and In their own Industry. 

Mr. Kino. Well, us I remember It, he asketl me If I could suggest anything 
or any plan that would be helpful. Yes, he did ask mo that. 

Chairman Wapsh. Yes. 

Mr. King. Yes; that Is quite right. Then I turned to give my views, having 
regard for the premise lie hail laid down In regard to the situation there. That 
was the substance of the conversation in (be morning. Now, if I have made 
myself clear, I was asked to go down simply to advise whether a course of 
studies might be taken- 

Chairman Wapsii (Interrui)tlng). You came in response to this Ireterring to 
the e.xtract of letter from Mr. Greene to witness, of date .lane 3, 1914, here¬ 
tofore readl? 

Mr. King. Yes; it recites It there. 

Chalrnmn Wapsh. And no other reason? 

Mr. King. No, sir. But you asked me at the outset whether niy contersation 
with Mr. Rockefeller had relation to emiiloyment witli (lie ItocI;i>fellcr l'’ounda- 
tloip My answer Is, no. 

Clialrman Wapsii. Your answer Is that ,vou came down in response to (be 
extract from tbis letter? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; In answer to the request contained in (ids letter; and I 
gave my advice ami then returned to Ottawa. I later received a eoininunieation 
from the Rockefeller Foundation asking me if I myself would undertake those 
studies. I had no more thought of having anything to do with ehnnging the 
course of work I was at at the moment than I had of Hying. 

Chairman W.vt.sii. Had you given your views about Colorado and bow you 
thought tile thing might be worked out? 

Mr. Kino. As to what plan might be adopteil? 

Chairimin Wapsii. Yes. 

Mr. King. I outllneil a plan there. 

(Sialrmun Wai.sh. Go uliead; and then they UTOte to you. 

Mr. Kino. Yea; and asked if I might—or rather would I undertake tbis 
course of studies myself. Well, 1 have to Insert this iH-rsonal (natter bis-ause 
it explains my acthius. I was at that time connected as inesldent of the On¬ 
tario Reform Association, a liberal political organlxatlon of Canada; and we 
were fighting the provincial cnmimlgn, and I had an engagemeiit to speak every 
night for, I think, a month; and when I received this eoiuinunicatlou I had to 
reply that I could not give any thought to this matter one way or tlie other for 
a month, or until these engagements were over. I think I received another 
communication asking If I could not (Xime down just for an informal con¬ 
ference. Well, the only arrangement I could make was to come down on a 
Saturday and spend Sunday and return for my meetings on Monday, which 1 
did about the 23d of June. That was the time that I went out to Tarrytown, 
It being Sunday. I went out and met Mr. Rockefeller at Tarrytown. Mr. 
Murphy met me when 1 arrived at New York and we went out together- 

Chairman Wapsh (Interrupting). Before we get to the Tarrytown conversa¬ 
tion—now, In this first conversation did you make a suggestion to them that 
perhaps proper representation might be gotten by recognizing the union to the 
extent of conferring with them or even entering Into contractual relations with 
them? 

Mr. KiNa As far as the union was concerned, I was told before I liegan to 
discuss that part of the situation, that the question of union recognition was a 
question the mine managers of Colorado had a policy on, and Mr. Rockefeller 
was not going to Interfere. 
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(%alman WixsH. So whatever you (Hd out there had to be something other 
than recognition of the union? 

Mr. Kino. No; that was nut the auggeatlou 1 got; but- 

Chairman WaiJiH. No; but any plan you might make for the altuatlun in 
Colorado had to be something other than recognition of the onion. 

Mr. Kino. Understand, what Mr. Rockefeller spoke of tlien was a plan that 
would help to bring Industrial peace at that time, notwithstanding the ix>sl- 
tlon that the operators had taken in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Vos; whatever plan you got up could not Include la It 
the recognition of the union In Colorado In this trouble. 

Mr. Kino. Well, It Is quite conceivable that the plan that I suggested then— 
there was nothing In It whereby. If a company cares to grunt recognition to a 
union. It should not be granted through this plan just us well as any other. In 
fact, the whole plan Is a plan of representation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, but when you started on your plan It was with the 
understanding given you by Mr. Rockefeller that the executive ofllcers had 
already passta] on the question of recognition of the union, and that they 
would not recognize It? 

Mr. Ki.vo. xis far as that trouble was concerned; yes—as far us that trouble 
was concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, when you got to Tarrytown? 

Mr. Kino. Well, when I got to Tarrytown the position I took was this: 

I had had two or thre»i weeks to consider the matter, and I had come to the de¬ 
cision that I would not accept the position that was offered to me If It nnnnit 
that I wouhl have to give up my Interest in public affairs In Canada. I am 
not in Parliament- 

Chairman Walsh. \Vere you holding any official ix>sition In Canada at Hint 
time? 

Mr. Kino. No; I was not In Parliament at that time, hut I had accepted I lie 
nomination of the liberals of North York, one of the constllueiicles of Canada, 
to lie their candidate at the next election. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When was that election to he held? 

Mr. Kino. That is for the present Government to decide. They have not 
dis,solve<I Parliament yet As soon as they dissolve—I exiiecttsl‘ they were 
going to dl.s.solve a few days ago, but they have not. They can dissolve any 
time, but when they do, 1 am going right hack to contest that riding, no limi¬ 
ter where I am. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Proceed. 

Mr. Kino. 1 said wlien I camp down, " There is no ii.se of my eonsiderlng this 
if it means my giving up my Inl crest In iiubllc nirairs in (^ainlda." 

Another tiling I said wa.s—this was in .lime that we hud this con versa 11 on- - 
tliHt I could not think of entering upon the work until October. The only person 
I hiid spoken to or Intimated to wlmt had come In the way of this proiioslllon 
was Sir Wilfrid Laurler, In whose eablnei I was; and when T siioke to him. 
he said he proposed to make a tour of the Dominion—the lust jiolltlcal tour Ini 
probably would make through the whole of CniiiKla, and he was kind enongli 
to say that he would like me to he n meniher of his party and go with him 
and that he Intended to make the trip during .July, August, and September. 
And I said at once, certainly, that I would not think of taking up this work- 
until that was over. And I mentioned Ihose two features when I came down, 
that I could not consider this proposition if it meant entering iiiioii work before 
October, nor could I consider It If It meant giving up my interest In isilllleal 
affairs In Canada. And I must say that 1 did not e.xiieet when I put the priqni- 
sltlon that way that It would be aeeciited. So that any advice 1 gave, Mr. 
Chairman, In regard to any plan out In Colorado was not with a view of getting 
any position with Mr. Rockefeller or anybody else. I simply took the ixisitlon 
that 1 always have taken with people.. 

Chairman Walsh. When you gave them the plan, did tliey seem to like It or 
assent to It or agree that It might be a iiretty good thing? 

Mr. King. When 1 gave the plan I gave It verbally and there were no ex¬ 
pressions of opinion one way or the other on It. And In regard to the plan I 
gave or suggested, nothing was said of that plan In the Interview with Mr. 
Rockefeller, sr. That was the first Interview. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Rockefeller present at the first Interview? 

Mr. King. No; he was not 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met him until you went to Tarrytown? 
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Mr. Kixa. No; I never met him until I wont to Tarrytown. And I had 
liad the offer, Mr. Chalinuan, as to entering upon this work before I had seen 
Mr. Jtockefeller, sr., at all. I would like, If I might. Just to place on record 
what I said as nearly as I can remember In regard to the plan I had In my 
mind. 

Chairman VV.4i.sn. In the first Interview? 

Mr. Ki.No. In the first Interview—I was asked subsequently If I would re¬ 
peat It In writing, and I did. I would like to put that plan into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Proceetl. 

Mr. Kino. Well, u.s nearly as I can rememl)er, the e.\nct words were, could I 
suggest the “construction of machinery which will afford opportunity of easy 
and constant conference between employers and employed with referenc-e to 
matters of concern to both.” 

Chairman WAtsir. Pardon me. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Kino. A printed docnment that I had printed for my own convenience. 

Chnlrman Walsh. I know; but Is It an Issued or published document? 

Mr. Kino. No; It was not lssue<l ns a public ilocument. I will tell you the 
e.vact nature of this, Mr. Clmlrmau. During the hearings of the commission 
In New York there was a h-tter I had written to Mr. Uockefeller read into the 
testimony. I thought, as I listenwl to the <iuestlons there, that a very unfair 
inference was being drawn from a cerlaln paragraph. I am a man in public 
life, and I have to protect my reputation. I <lo not care what any particular 
Individual may say, but I do care as a public man what inIVrences are drawn 
from my letters and utterances. So when I tlamgbt an unfair Inference was 
lielng Imt upon i)art of iny letter, I hail the letter printed in full with the 
explanation of the clrctnnstances under whicli It was written. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliose circniateil? 

Mr. Kino. No; not circulated; but 1 had them i-eady, because—I will ex¬ 
plain absolutely the reason In my mind. Dia’ of the gentlemen who testllleil 
before that commission—I will not mention his name at the moment—drew In¬ 
ferences—there were others also who did—that I thought were unfair. Now, 
that part of the Inference was telegrajihed to Canada and published by the op- 
[Kisltlon press of that country with a view to doing me political Injury. I don’t 
know that It was no Intendcsl by anyone—any Individual—Imt you linderstand 
when a man Is in pollth-al life his enemies lake advantage of anything. An 
unfair Intereni-e was drawn and unfair statements and false statements made 
eimcernlng smne part of this commutdcallon and were telegi-apheil and Inserted 
la the Conservathe jires.s—a large part of It—frmn one end of Canada to the 
(dher. 

Clialrman Walsh. Prom New York? 

Jlr. Kino. Prom New York; and when I got back from New Yia-k I was 
chargtsl—It was ehargeil that I, who had been representing labor In Canada 
for years, had sold out, or something to that elTi'ct; and I expi'ct when I take up 
my next political contest to have to face such problems ns may come from false 
Inferences, and so I printed the documents to have them ready to circulate If 
that subject Is bnaiglit up. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is one of the documents? 

Jlr. KtNO. That Is one of the documents; yes, sir. 

Chnlrman Wai.sh. Ymi can quote from It If It Is all right and does not Inter¬ 
fere In any way. If you think It does not intm-fere in any way, you may quote 
from It. 

Jlr. ICtNo. Well, I will give you my version even If It is not all right. When 
my contest might come on I wanted to he prepared. I did not want any man 
to get tip and cite these false statements. I want to show the statement of the 
facts. Now, this Is the record of the thing. I was asked—as I say, the strike 
was on at the time and the company had taken the position that they would 
not yield to the question of union rec-ognltlon. The men, as I understand, had 
taken the position that they would not drop the strike as long as that point was 
not conceded. And I was asked In the Interval If I would or could suggest the 
construction of machinery which would afford opportunity of easy and constant 
conference between employers and employed with reference to matters of con¬ 
cern to botlt, such machinery to be avowedly constructed as a means, on the one 
hand, of preventing labor from being exploltetl and, on the other, of insuring 
that cordial cooperation which Is likely to further Industrial efficiency. That 
is the substance of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Wait a moment. How does that go, again? 
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uttebxstb w ooloxado. 

air. King (reading) :• “ The conatructlon of machinery which will afford oppor¬ 
tunity of easy and constant conference between employers and employed with 
reference to matters of concern to both, such machinery to be avowedly con¬ 
structed as a means, on the one hand, of preventing labor from being eaploiteil 
and, on the other, of Insuring that cordial cmjiieratlon which is likely to further 
Industrial efficiency. 

“ Granting the acceptan<*e of the principle outlined, the machinery to be 
devised should aim primarily at securing a ma-vlmuin of publicity with a 
minimuiii of Interference in all that pertains to coiulltloiis of employment. 
By this I mean that the hope of establishing conlldence between employers 
and employed will He more in a known willlngne.s.s on the part of each to 
confer frankly with the other than in anything else. Similarly the avoblaiice 
of friction likely to lead to subsequent strife is likely to be minimised by 
agencies which will disclose the exlstenct' of irritation and its cause at or 
near Inception; trouble most frispiently follows where 111 feeling Is allowed 
to develop unknown or unhee<Ied. 

“A board on which both employers and eniploye<l are represented and before 
which at stated Intervals questioits affecting con<litions of employment can be 
discussed and grievances examimsl would appear to constitute the nec»ta.sury 
basis of such machinery. The size of this hoard and whether there should be 
one or many such boards would depeml tqion the numbers employtsi, the nature 
of the Industry, and whether or not the work la carried on in one or s**veral 
localities." 

I Imd not been In Colorado and did not know anything about the geograidiy 
of the State nor of the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. This was a plan yon suggested in your first Interview? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; and in the dark. 

Chairman Walsh. At Mr. Uockefeller's house? 

Mr. Kino. Yea. [Continues reading;) 

“ Where, for example, there are different mines or refining plants ns well 
ns mines it might be that Ixiards pertaining to each Individual concern might he 
combined with pinwision for referenc(» to a .[(dnt board covering the whole indus¬ 
try or group of Industries to which matters not settled by smaller boards might 
l«' taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

In determitdng the character of representation on such boards, broadly 
si)paklng, a line might be drawn between those who are ‘paid salaries,’ on 
the one hand, and those who ‘ earn wag('s,’ on the other. This Is very rough 
. nd very general, for there are in sonn' Industries a class of petty bossi'S 
vbose interests may apj)enr to iilentlfy tlieni more <'lo.sely with wage earners 
than with salarlerl oflicials. but, broadly speaking, men who have authority to 
give orders and to direct operations fall Inlo the salaried class, while men 
who have no authority to direct otliers and whose own work Is subject wholly 
to direction fall Into the category of wage earners. The selection of repre¬ 
sentatives on such boards should be made at a in<M>tlng or meetings of employees 
called expressly for the purpose. It miglit be left optional for the employttes 
to say whether they desired a permanent form of organtxatlon of which their 
representatlv<« on a board would be the otlicers or whether they would prefer 
the selection of Individuals at stateil pi'riods without reference to any jierina- 
nent form of organization. It could also be left optional with the workers 
themselves to say whether they wished to allow representatives so chosen a 
salary in payment of their services or wliether such service would have to be 
voluntary. A company might, with proiirlety, offer to provide the (tlace of 
meeting for the boards and possibly go the length of supplying the employees 
with permanent ofilce accommixlatlon for their representatives, leaving It, 
however, to the emitloyees thems.-'lves to provide whatever might he necessary 
In the way of salaries and expenses in the keeping up of such offices. 

It would not appear desirable at the outset that these boariis should have 
anything to do with benefit features. They should not bo framed with a view 
of restricting through possible benefits the liberty of any man as respects 
the continuance of his employment, but should aim primarily at affording a 
guarantee of fair play In determining in the first Instance the conditions 
under which men would be obliged to work and the remuneration to be paid 
and, secondly,-the carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair play.” 

Chairman Walsh. Are you not reading from the letter introduced In evi¬ 
dence? It is familiar. 

Mr. Kino. It is familiar. I was asked by Mr. Rockefeller to give the sub¬ 
stance of it in writing. 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-60 
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Chairman Walsh. Ton are reading from the letter'? 

Mr. Kino. Tes; in the letter I give the substance of the conversation. 

Chairman Walsh. The plan you proposed to Mr. Kockefeller the first time 
you ever had u talk with him was that the men selected to prevent the 
grievances should be men actually inside the Industry and not called from the 
outside. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I.et me look at It please. [Reading:] 

“This would make It an essential that all members of such boards, except¬ 
ing possibly persons chosen us chairmen, referees, or umpires, should be 
persons actually employed In the Industry or connected with It In some way, 
not persons chosen from outside.” 

Mr. Kino. Tes; what Is your question? 

Chairman Walsh. My question is that this presupposes that very thing. 

Mr. Kino. What very thing? 

Chairman Walsh. That It was an essential that all members of such boards, 
excepting possibly persons chosen as chairmen, referees, or umpires, should 
be persons actually employed In the Industry, or connected with It In some 
way, not personse chosen from outside? 

Mr. Kino. If they were to be representatives on boards of Industry, cer¬ 
tainly. 

Tou remember there were certain limitations laid down I tried to have regard 
for In giving advice, and how, within the industry itself, certain boards could 
be constituted. 

Tou do me a great Injustice—I want to make this plain—you do me a 
great Injustice If you try to Infer that this was any attempt not to recognize 
the union or any attempt to evolve machinery which would prevent the union 
getting n'cognltloiL 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what I am asking you as directly as possible; 
under that could these men have chosen Frank J. Hayes, or Mr. McLennan, 
or any other of the members of tlie United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. King. Mr. Chairman, you are a lawyer; when you are called In to 
ndvls4‘ In regard to a particular situation, you advise with regard to the 
situation put before you. I was, ns an expert, asked to advl.se as to a particular 
sltuallon, and 1 took the situation as presented to me, and I gave advice within 
the restrictions placed upon me. Any attempt to construe that advice to In 
any way show prejudice against labor unions Is something I think would be 
dishonorable In the highest degree, and 1 want to make It most emphatically 
plain, both for my own sake and for—for the sake of my own reputation and 
for the sake of the reputation of this commission, that any effort of that kind 
Is doing one of the greatest acts of Injustice to any man that can possibly be 
done. 

Chairman Walsh. So the parallel you wish to draw is that you went Into 
that as an expert like I shouhl have gone Into it ns a lawyer, to take the con¬ 
ditions as prcsenteil by the directors of this Rockefeller Foundation, and give 
my opinion, having those conditions In mind with those limitations? 

Mr, King. The way I went Into it Is the way I go Into anything else- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). You cun answer that; you went Into that 
as you say I should have gone into It as a lawyer, or any man should have 
gone Into It as a lawyer; you took the limitations given by the persons employ¬ 
ing you and gave them a plan along the lines drawn by those limitations- 

Mr, King. Ia"! me tell you- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Listen, I am not going to Infer anything, 
but I am going to ask you a direct question each time, and I will give you an 
opportunity to say yes or no, and you can make any explanation you phmse. 

Mr. King. I shall make my case as I think best and leave It to the public 
to determine between us. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have to leave It to the commission to Judge. 

Mr. King. No; I am speaking now In a couptry which 1 bfelleve believes 
In fair play and decency, and I have seen witness after witness on this stand 
put In a position I think disgraceful. 

Chalnnan Walsh. You do not like the way the hearings are conducted In 
this country? 

Mr. King. Not In this country, but In the Interests of lalair I protest against 
the wAy you carry them on. I make that very plain, and I think the other 
members of your commission take that stand. 
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Ohainnim Waiah. You think a mistake was made by tite Ooveroment in 
selecting the instrumentalities they have adopted to inquire into the causes 
of Industrial unrest, a part of which is to inquire into the relationship between 
the parties in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. You may seek to excuse yourself in that way and make the Gov¬ 
ernment— 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I am not seeking to excuse myself at all. 

Mr. Kino. I think this hearing should be comlucteil In a way to appeal to 
fair men, and I do not think It has lieen, and I protest against the unfair way 
in which you are conducting this hearing. 

Chairman Walsh. You exclude the rest, but do not like my way? 

Mr. Kino. I do exclude the rest, and I tlilnk tliey liave lietm put in an eni- 
barrusslng position by the way you are conducting tlie liearlngs; and 1 pro¬ 
test as to the way of examination of Mr. Uockefeller wltli reference to his 
responsibility In what took place In Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Because yon lieard Mr. McCorkle testify your employer 
should be brought liack there and have a trial and go to prison? 

Mr. Kino. No; I have followeti your questions since you started tltls Investl- 
gatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Oil, you have not bwn satisfied from tlie start wltli tlie 
way I conducted it? 

Mr. Kino. I do not tlilnk it will make it any plainer to go fiirtlier. 

Chairman Walsh. I am following this out from tlie remarks you made; you 
did not like it from tlie very start the way I have conducted tlie hearings? 

Mr. Kino. I regret it deeply, from tlie standpoint of labor, and anybody that 
wlslies labor ns much good as iHissible dm's so. This is a coniiiiisslon that has 
a possibility of rendering one of tlie greatest services to industry, and I regret 
tliat it has been niiiiiaged in such a way tliat I fear such ixisslbllltles are gone. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat salary do tliey pay you? 

Mr. Kino. Tliat is a matter you do not liave a right to inquire into. I was 
asked if I would undertake this work for a iK*riod of years. I said I would 
not, that all I would undertake to do was to take it for a year; that I wanted 
to lie perfectly free at the end of a year to ternilnale my arriingeiiient with 
the Itockefeller Foundation if I did not see it was going to give the opjsirl unity 
for tlie practical results I wanted to get. I made an undertaking with them 
on tliat basis, wltli that understanding, and tliey asked me to take it tor an¬ 
other perioil of time, and I refused, and I made the ftirtlier stipulation that 
if by any chance an election sliould be brought on In Canada, I should re¬ 
sign before that time. I tlilnk under tliose circumstances the public would 
hardly expect me to answer what particular remuneration I am receiving. 

Chairman Walsh. You may decline to answer that; liut ive have to put that 
question to other witnesses. If you do not care to tell what you are getting, 
very well. 

Mr. Kino. I think It is just as well that matters that are private sliould be 
kept private, unless they tlirow some light on tlie work of tills commission. 
If you think I am the sort of man tliat Is going to be Intluenced by the salary 
I receive. If you will say so, I will answer the question. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not know tiie sort of mail you are, but if you ask 
my o|)lnlon I will say that my exrierlence in life, covering a goml many years. 
Is that a man who accepts rerauneratioii from anotlier man for work to be 
done naturally feels very nnicli belioldeii to tliat man. 

Mr. King. That may be your way; it is not mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me add to sliow my feeling on that point; you asked 
me that, you know, and I only answer because you ask- 

Mr. King (interrupting). The iiosltlon I take is tills; If I am returned to 
Parliament I shall serve in Parliament witliout remuneration from any source 
for the time I am there. I give up for tlie time I spend in political affairs In 
Canada every cent I receive from the Itockefeller Foundation. I believe jxill- 
tics to be the noblest of all callings, but the meanest of all trades, and I think 
that every man should be prepared to give some of ids time in that way, and 
the question of salary and money is not a thing that enters into my mind in 
dealing with the public service. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say you are going to do with the money 
you get from Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Kino. I did not say anything about that; I forego what I am getting 
for the opportunity of public service. 
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Chairman Walbh. It yon go back to Parliament, you do not charge the 
Rockefeller Foundation, or do not continue your Inquiry? 

Mr. Kino. For such time ns I give up to public life, I receive nothing from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Any time I give up to the public service I volun¬ 
tarily forego my Income. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I nsk the question directly; Is It a fact the suggestion 
you made to Mr. .Rockefeller at his residence on the occasion of your first 
Interview, presuprKise<l that the.se boards that you mention should not consist 
In any part of Hie members of the national labor unions In the coal Industry? 

Mr. Kin'o. No, sir; it did not. Every man on those boards might be labor- 
nnhai men. Ami let me tell you this, when I talked to Mr. Rockefeller at that 
lime, I remember dlsiinctly of his stating to me that he had no antagonism 
toward labor unions us such, and he stated, as he did on this stand, that he 
believed labor had a right to organize as much as capital. I made It plain 
lo him that I am a strong believer In trade-unions. Tlie first tliesls 1 wrote 
go years ago was on that sub.lect. 

Wlien I lake up matters of Interest to labor, and I find there are certain 
lindtattons, and I can only get so much for labor, I take that. Wlien I see 
a clmnce anywliere to advance tlie Interest of lalior, I do not forego tliat 
chance, liecause I can not get all I think I ought to; I take ns much ns pos¬ 
sible; anil If there are lindtatlous laid down, 1 work within those limitations, 
for I believe the only sr'rvhe I can render Is In that way. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I>id you have something more to say on that subject? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, wo get lo Tarrytown, 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you nus't John 1). Rockefeller, Jr., between the time 
you met him In the first Interview and the time you went to Tarrytown? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you communicate with any memla'r of the Rockefeller 
Foundation or director of Hie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I did not communicate with any of them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the occasion of ,vour going to Tarrytown? 

Mr. Kino. I had communicated by telegraph to try and arrange a meeting 
on Sunday, or something like that. 

Chalrtnan Walsh. A communication with regard to your proposed plans? 

Mr. King. No, sir; not a line. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who accompanied you to Tarrytown? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Murphy met me in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Starr .1. Murphy? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chnlrnian Walsh. And was he at that time a director in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kino. I think he was. 

Chairmnn Walsh. A’ou knew he was? 

Mr. Kino. I know now that he was; I didn't know then. 

Chairmnn Walsh. Did he tell you at that time that he was a director? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. Cnder.stuuil this, Mr. Walsh, that we were not discussing 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. matters. We were discussing the advisability of 
beginning a course of study ou Industrial (piestlons, at the Interview that we 
had In Tarrytown. 

Chairman Walsh, The first interview is einhodieil afterwards In this letter 
where you wore getting up a plan that might be worked out in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I am simaklng of the interview when I went to see Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, jr. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have another Interview with regard to your pio- 
IHised work with Mr. Murphy on your way to Tarrytown? 

Mr. Kino. You mean this proiiosetl plan? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; never spoke of It. It was August before I was asked to 
put this plan In writing. 

Chairman AValsh. But you had given In a verbal conversation that same 
plan in substance? 

Mr. Kino. This was the substance of It. 

Chairman Walsh. In the first conversation you had? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Waish. Now, did you have any conversation with Mr. Murphy 
in his office, or on the way out to Tarrytown, with reference to what you were 
going to do? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I never talke<l on the way out with Mr. Murphy nlmut 
that I think I talked on the way out with him about the question of my 
undertaking this work, and, as near as I remember It. the Impression I sought 
to give Sir. Murphy was the feeling I ha<I In mind when I went out there, that 
I would not undertake It 

Chairman WAi-sn. <th, you say the Impression you gave Mr. Murphy, or the 
Impression that you had in your mind on the way to Tarrytown was that you 
would not take the position? 

Mr. Ki.NO. I came down not Intending to take up th<>se stmlles. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. And when was it you had not made up your mind? 

Mr. King. I .said I am not going to give up participation In the public life 
of my own country, I have taken too active a part in its affairs, and 1 came 
down with the thought of saying that 1 would not take up this work, because 
I could not take it tip until the inlildle of October, anyway, and I would not 
tid;e It up at all if I had to give up my citizenship In Canada and my work 
there. 

Chairinan \V.vi.sit. We had that up earlier; now, when you were here, you 
were still of the opinion that yon would not take up the itositlonV 

Mr, Kino. Yes, sir; and I gavi* Mr. Murphy my ri'iisons on the way out. 

Chairman Wai.sii. tVho did you meet there? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Itockefeller, .ir., first, I think, and then Mr. Kockefeller, sr. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anybody present except you four at that conversa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Kino. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we wiil stand adjourned until 10 o'clock to¬ 
morrow morning. 

ITheretipon, at 5 o’clock p. m., Monday, Jlay -4, 191.'), the commission took 
an adjournment until the following morning. Tuesday, May i.o, 1915, at 10 
o’clock a. m.) 


Wabhinoton, D. C., Tiimilai/, .M<iy 3o, 191~i —10 «. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioner Harriman, Commissioner W(>ln- 
stock, and Commissioner tl’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please resume the stand, Mr. King. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. I. MACKENZIE KINO—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the money that is being paid you by thi> Itockefeller 
Foundation being paid monthly or In one lumi) sum at the end of the year? 

Mr. King. I receive a monthly clns'k. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do I understand you to say that your employment Is 
■simply for one year? 

Mr. Kino. 'I'hat la the extent of my engagement at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long, now, have you been in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Let me amplify that, Mr. Chairinan. The foundation expressed 
the hope that I would take up this work for a pi-rlod of time. I was desirous 
of seeing what opportunities there were In It of accomplishing the practical 
results 1 hoped to be able to accomplish, and I fi-lt It was quite as iimch In 
my Interest ns theirs that we shonhl havi- a year’s relatlotiship tK>fore th<‘ term 
was made longer. 

Chninnau Walsh. Who proposeil It shotild he just a year, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kino. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you inquired Into any other Investigations they had 
made in which they had undertaken stmlh's, such as agriculture and things of 
that kind? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Y*ou do not know anything about It? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Waijih. Y’ou maile some statements about the characteristics of 
young Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 
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CImIrman Waish. I believe you stftted you never met him until you w^t 
Into this. 

Mr. Kino. Not until I met him at hU house before I went Into It. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 mean when you were called down here for that pur¬ 
pose, was the first time you saw him? 

Mr. Kino. I was called down to advise with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. You were called down for the purpose of seeing him In 
this regard? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; that was the first time I saw him. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you made a study of the attitude of the Messrs. 
Rockefeller toward labor, and also their business history In the United States? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I had not. 

Chairman Walsh. So all you knew about Mr. Rockefeller you gathered from 
the contact you had wltli him Immediately iirlor to going into this work and 
In this work. 

Mr. Kino. Prom my personal acquaintance with him and the conversations 
I had with him, I formed my estimate of him. 

Chairman Walsh. That was since the time you met him, and Immediately 
prior to going Into this work? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman YValsh. Now, have you made a study In the field any other place 
except In Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Colorado Is the first part that I have taken In that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. During our hearings In New York City, do you recall the 
labor disturbances at Roosevelt, N. J.? 

Mr, Kino. Yes. 

tfimlrman Walsh. And the Inquiry that was made Into that—the short 
Inquiry ? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

tfimlrman Walsh. And the fact was developed there that some of the bonds 
In this foundation, out of which this Inquiry grew, was a part of the funds of 
the foundation? 

Mr. Kino. I believe It was stated that the foundation held certain bonds In 
that particular Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, who Is a director for the Amer¬ 
ican Agriculture & Chemical Co., you knew was a director In this foundation? 

Mr. Kino. I know he Is a director In the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present when he was examined on the witness 
stand before this commission? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any Inquiry Into the conditions at Roose¬ 
velt, N. J.? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the foundation make any Inquiry Into the conditions 
at Roosevelt, N. J.? 

Mr. Kino. No; not that I am aware of. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is within a very few miles of New York City, Is it not? 

Mr. Kino. I believe New Jersey Is; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. upon yesterday, you said something about it being 
your work to uplift the masses; was that the way you put It? 

Mr. Kino. No; I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your expression; what did you say about the 
musses? 

Mr. Kino. I do not think I mentioned the word. 

Chairman Walsh. My recollection w’as you said It was part of your work 
to uplift the masses or uplift labor. 

Mr. Kino. I do not thing .vou will find the words “uplift” or “masses” In 
my testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it you said, speaking of your general purpose? 

Mr. Kino. If you want to know my general purpose- 

Chalriuaii Walsh (Interrupting). No; I want to know what you said yes¬ 
terday; I want to go back to that and examine you a little on It. 

Mr. Kino. 1 do not recall the exact words; but If I make a statement with 
reterenci' to my Interest and purpose In labor It would amount to this: That 
whenever I see an opportunity to benefit the conditions of labor In any rela¬ 
tionship In life In which I am placed I would endeavor to take advantage of 
th.it opportunity to do the most I can. 
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Chairman Waiaa. That la, to help labor? 

Mr. Kmo. To help the inilustrlal riaasea; I think labor needs all the friends 
it can get. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon think It needs all the friends It can get? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; It has many enemies. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you working In this matter as a friend of labor? 

Mr. Kino. I hope I am. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe you are? 

Mr. Kino. I believe I am. If I did not I would not 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever done any work for the American laboring 
people prior to this time? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I went to England one year to get the British Government 
to enact a law which would make It an offense for anyone In the United King¬ 
dom to publish representations which might lead to men lieing taken out of the 
country to Canada as strike breakers, or to come In to take the place of men 
on strike. That law applies to the United States as well as to Canada, and 
when you ask If I have rendered any service to the American workman I 
think that, iierhaps, la one service I have rendered; that to-day there Is a 
statute In Europe, which was the result of a conversation between Mr. I,loyd 
George and myself, which resulted In a statute which makes It Illegal for any 
man to publish anything In a newsiiaper to Induce labor to leave the United 
Kingdom and come to another country under false representations. That was 
aimed at the bringing In of strike breakera 

Chairman Walsh. Any other service you have done? Any other work for 
the American laborer? 

Mr. Kino. You mean the laborers In the T’nlted States of America? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kino. It Is my belief that the labor ipiestlon Is such that boundary 
lines are not a necessary condition: that If a man renders a service to labor 
In one country It Is helpful In another country, and for the last 12 years I 
have been more or less Identified with Introducing measures which I think will 
prove beneficial to labor, not only In Canada, but elsewhere. 

Chairman Walsh, Except In that Indirect way, has there been any work 
which you have done In the line of helrilng laborers of the United States of 
America? That la, the Indirect work that you have done In Canada, and the 
passage of the law which you referred to, which would prevent strike breakers 
from being brought from England? 

Mr, Kino, I would hove to look over a j>art of my record. 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would, 

Mr. Kino, That bears specifically on that. I rcmendier one thing that comes 
to my mind while I am speaking here. Eor a great many years men in this 
countr.v have been endeavoring to get an aid passeil, or rather were endeavor¬ 
ing, that would put a stop to what Is popularly known as "phossy Jaw," to 
make a match without the use of phosphorous. That Is, In order to stamp out 
a disease known as phosphorous necrosis. I was representing the Canadian 
Government at a meeting of the International Association for Labor Legisla¬ 
tion In Lugano, Italy, and was asked there If, In order to help on the enact¬ 
ment of legislation In the United States and elsewhere, I would help to get such 
le^slatlon passed In Canada. If labor Is going to be permanently benefited In 
any one country. It Is absolutely essential to have the standard raised all along 
the line. In other words. It Is difficult to permanently raise a standard In one 
particular country. It was pointed out to me very specifically that an act 
passeil In Canada would materially help all such legislation In every other 
country of the world. I returned to Canada and I was minister of labor at the 
time, and I asked the officers of the department to help me draft an act that 
would stamp out this particular disease. There w'ere several match factories 
In Canada and some of them were using phosphorous In the making of their 
matches. One of the officers brought me a report which, to my mind, was par¬ 
ticularly shocking. It mentloneil where one woman In this Industry had lost 
her jaws from the effects of the dl8eB.se, but was still living In a city not far 
distant from Ottawa, I said this thing is so shocking I shall verify It for 
myself, and I went to the homes of these people and saw the conditions, I 
talkeil with the sufferers of the disease, and I came back and Inslsteil that the 
law be drafted as strongly as It was possible to have It drawn. I went Into 
Parliament and Introduced that measure and stated what I had seen myself. I 
polnteil out the International significance of a measure of that kind, and that 
measure Is law In Canada to-day. I got It through the first reading, through 
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the House of Commons, and then Parliament was dissolved on account of the 
late reciprocity election, but my successor took the bill I had introduced and 
carried It through the house at a subsequent session. I contend that that 
measure would not have been enacted If I had not taken the position I did, and 
I think that American labor will be the first to say that It was a benefit to them. 

Chairman Walsh. So, In that Indirect manner, you think you have benefited 
labor? 

Mr. Kino. I would say In that direct manner. 

Chairman Wat-sh. I am referring to the laborers of the United States. 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; and I think the laborers of America would be the firet 
to say I had rendered them a service by doing that. 

Chairman Walsh. But when It comes to a question of henetitlng labor, would 
you let them say whether they were benefited or not? 

Mr. Kino. Most assuredly. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not believe In that school of philosophy that 
lielleves In doing things for labor that they do not want to have done for them? 

Mr. Kino. No; but I find among men who take an interest In labor such a 
diversity of opinion as to what Is In the Interest of labor. I mean, take the 
labor groups themselves. You have had before this commission men who style 
themselves us anarchists and SocialLsts and trade-unionists- 

Chairman Walsh. Who actually worked, outside of Ihe doctrinaire? 

Mr. Kino. Yea, sir; the men that actually worked. 

Chairman Walsh. Such as Mr. .Johaunsen? 

Mr. King. I don’t wish to specify the names. 

Chairman AValsh. You have heard or read about a number of them, that 
actually work? 

Jlr. Kino. Yes, sir. In regard to these men that work, they hold different 
views; they are all equally sincere, and if llicre Is anything in their point of 
view which Is sound and substantial, and that will ultimately make for good, 
iny feeling is that element will prevail. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the trade-unionists alone, are you a believer In giv¬ 
ing the orgnnizeil trade-unionist movement what they ivant In the way of 
help, regardless of their own desires? 

Mr. Kino. Kxcuse me a ndnute; 1 should like to finish Ihe question as to the 
service I have rendered to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, I will come hack to that. That question would 
logically go first. 

Mr. Kino. I think I may take credit to myself for having, under the direc¬ 
tion of the then existing postmaster general, established llie deiiartment of 
labor In Canada. There was no such deptirtmeut until I suggested It, and 
having been the one who suggested that the Government of Canada should 
establish such a department, I was given the duty of establishing it. That 
department has lieen in existence for 14 years. It has published each month 
during that time a publication known as the Lalior Gazette. I wrote e\ery 
line of the first nundier myself, I chose the style of type, and read the proof of 
It, and each step of the work as It followed in that department while I was 
deputy minister I either illrectly lidtliited <a' helped to initiate It. 

I take It that the statistics of one country are of service to another, to help 
to raise the standard of labor In one country Is to help to raise It In any 
other, and If the department In Canada has rendered any service to the labor¬ 
ing people of that county, It has also helped to render service to this country 
and all countries. You asked my service to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. What I was trying to get at was whether you had any par¬ 
ticular Job In this country, for Instance, like .you are doing for the Rockefeller 
Foundation. We have taken Into account what we received from the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation In reply to an Inquiry which yon made, that you hold In your 
hand there; that Is, your activity In Canada and other places, and unless you 
desire to do so, I would not care to have you go over It again, all that yon have 
done In Canada. W’e have taken that into consideration. What I was direct¬ 
ing your attention to was any job that you did In the United States of America 
to help labor—that Is, the country Itself? 

Mr. Kino. If yon are prepareil to concede the point that I make- 

Chairman Walsh. I conceile the point; that Is, what was really done for 
labor In one country applies to all, that It Is an International problem, a world¬ 
wide problem. 

Mr. Kino. Then I am glad to leave my record on the labor matters In Canada 
and to stand on that record of the 10 years I was deputy minister and In the 
cabinet. 
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Coming back to your other question of work In this country, I wiis nt the 
University of Chicago In the year 1896, nml In the winter of 1806 I t<«)k ii|) 
postgraduate study In economics. During that time I lived at Hull House, 
attended the university, and spent that winter making a study of trade-unions 
and trades-union movements. 

Chairman W.vr.sn. IVhat trade-union movements did you study specllloally? 

Mr. Ki\n. A particular study of the Internallonul Tyjaigraphlcal Union. 

Chairman W.vi.sH. Any other? 

Mr. Kin-b. 1 uji'.de s<ane study of the hricklayer.s’ union. 

Chairman W.m.sh. As an exiiert, did you imiorse tlndr form of organization? 

Mr. Kino. .Tost a minute until I answer this otlier ipusstlon first. Tla^e 
studies I suhstHjuentl.v drafted In the form of a tiiesis, which (iou’t amouni to 
much in the light of llie knowledge I have to-da,v—this was 20 yi'urs ago- lint 
I lliink If you will read tlie article that aiqwnrs in th(‘ .lournal of Political 
Kconomy of that year- 

Chairman W’Ai.sir. What year was that? 

Mr. Kino. 1806, I think, or 1897. 

Chairman Wm.sh. .Inst give a lietier referi'tice to It. Of ^•ours^^ I did not 
notice It at the lime; 1 was not interestisi In tliese sali.lecis. 

Mr. Kino. It has hemi given In tlie record that was given to the eommission; 
if you had read tlint you would have seen It. 

Chairman Walsh. I did renil It, but I could not carry idl of llie details of 
ytptir actlvlfie.s In niy mind. I can find It In thoe? 

Mr. Kino. Tes, sir; there was an article on the hlslory of trailes-unlons in 
the United States, and a study on trades-unions in an article on International 
TyiPOgraphh nl Union. 

Then, the next year I went to Harvard and piirsueit my studies of economics, 
and during the summer of that year—I was working my own way tlirongh 
college, Mr. Chairman—I receivetl a scholarship and fellowship which helped 
me, hut apart from that I had to earn all I had In order to get through posl- 
grailuate stmlies. I put in that siimnuT In the city of Iloston ]treparlng a report 
for tlie consumers’ league on the Itours of working women In the sliops and 
stores. I understand that report was made the basis of legislation sttlise- 
(piently enacted by the Massacliusetls Legislature. 

Chairman Wai.sh. To whom was the report made? 

Mr. Kino. To llie consumers’ leagiu'. I was engaged by the consniners’ 
league to make that report. I spent that .summer gathering data on that stili- 
.icct. The report is in existence. As I say. I do not think it is an elahorato 
sludy, but I was led to believe nt the time that It was of some .service. 

You asked me again us to .Vmcrican lalior dlrisl. One year I was aiipolnted 
chairman of a eommission to inquire into the conditions of operatives In the 
cotton mills. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ity whom? 

Mr. Kino. By the Canadian Oovernmeni, During lhal time I visited tlie 
cotton mills In New England and studied conditions there. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you find tliein? 

Mr. Kino. My report will speak for Itself. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you epitomize It in a broad general way? 

Mr. Kino. No ; I could not epitomize it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Kino. That report that I presented to the Covernment of Canada was 
made the basis- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is timt referred to and set out In your 
statement? 

Mr. Kino. I think It la. It ought to be, if It la not. fAfter examining docu¬ 
ment.] Yes; It Is. The result of that report was to bring about a reduction in 
the hours of labor of children employed in the factories In the Province of 
Quebec. 1 have been Informetl—I can not say whether rightly or wrongly— 
that the legislation of Canada In that particular has been of some service to 
operatives In the cotton mills In this country. That may fall within the 
Indirect category that you speak of, but I did some of the work In connection 
with it in this country. 

Then, as you know, we have had. In common with the people of this 
country, the problem of dealing with oriental labor. I was chairman of a royal 
commission that Inquired Into the conditions, or the circumstances, rather, 
which Induced labor to come to this continent from Japan, China, and India, I 
was sent by the Oovernment of Canada to India to negotiate with the Govern- 
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ment ot India an agreement which would help to put a ste® to migration of 
Indian labor to this continent. I think the result of what was done at that 
time—I think the agreement made then Is working out very satisfactorily. I 
think the migrations from India have been practically stopped so far as any 
have been made to Canada. Canada being a part of the British Empire, the 
problem was a little more delicate than the problem of legislating direct In this 
country would have been. Inasmuch ns I think on the coast they will tell you 
that Chinese and .Tniianese and Indians try to work their way down Into this 
country through the Dominion, It It has been possible for the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment to .stop this oriental labor coming to Canada as a part of this continent, a 
service has been rendered to American labor In that particular In a very direct 
way. 

Ctmirmnn Waush, Did you do some of the work on that In the United States, 
or was that under your apjtolntment by the Canadian Government? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; I must tliank you for reminding me of that, Mr. Chairman. 
I went down to California and discussed that matter with several persons there, 
because the problem was the same, and I do not think I violate any confidence 
If I say that I was Invited by Mr. Hooscvclt to come to Washington and confer 
with him In regard to that subject, and that I took up at his request certain 
matters pertaining to oriental Immigration for this country with the British 
Government. More than that I am not at liberty to say just now, but I think 
I rendered American labor a big service in that connection. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that? 

Mr. KtNO. That Is not In this record, because up to a certain point I have re¬ 
garded that matter as a confidential matter; but Mr. Roosevelt himself referred 
to It publicly In New York after the last Canadian election. He made some ref¬ 
erence to my own position In I’arllament there, and he spoke along the lines I 
have Just mentioned In speaking of this matter, so I do not think I am betray¬ 
ing any confidence. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the date of It? 

Mr. Kino. I see another matter here to which I must refer, too. That was in 
1908, Mr. Chairman. It was the same year I went to England to confer with 
the British Government In regard to Immigration from India. I notice here a 
reference to the opium commission that met at Shanghai In China. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you would not like to go into the details of that 
matter with Preshlent Roosevelt any further? 

Mr. Kino. I will be very glad for Mr. Roosevelt to make his statement, of 
course. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said he had made some statement to the 
public that you felt rather unsealed your Ups In the matter? 

Mr. Kino. Ho has given a statement which Is ampler than the one I have Just 
made, because I have the Interview myself. I saw It in the paper after It was 
brought to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you If that was at the time that a general 
order was made with reference to the getting of Asiatics Into the country- 

Mr. Kino. Or kwping them out? 

Chairman Walsh. Yea; keeping them out. 

Mr. Kino. That Is more like It—keeping them out. It was at that time, I 
think. It was In 1908. You can fix It by that year. 

Chairman Walsh. 1908? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; 1908. When I was Inquiring In British Columbia Into the 
conditions under which Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus and others had come to 
our countr.v, with a view to helping to direct legislation to prevent their com¬ 
petition with Canadian labor and bringing down the standards of labor there, I 
found that the Chinese—that Is another feature I should remember—there were 
riots In the country, and the Chinese and Japanese quarters were pretty well torn 
to pieces In sections. The Government appointed roe commissioner to asse.ss 
the losses that had taken place and to pay the Chinese and the Japanese for the 
damages which had been done. I had sole charge qf that, and assessed the losses 
and made such payments as I thought proiier. Then I took up the larger sub¬ 
ject of the immigration to this continent and followed It subsequently by a 
visit to the Orient. While I was Investigating this matter the Chinese put In 
a claim for loss to the opium trafilc. This came somewhat as a surprise. I 
said, “ Surely, you have not the right to produce opium here. How do you ex¬ 
pect the Government of this country to compensate you for loss In It? 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, the Canadian Government? 

Mr, King. Yes. You will see the bearing ot my question In a minute. They 
said there was no law against It, and I found they were perfectly right; with- 
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out waiting to be requested by tbe Government to Investigate tbe matter I took 
up the subject myself. I made Inquiry while I was there- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). In California? 

Mr. Kino. No; this was In Vancouver and Victoria. I found the opium pro- 
ducial there amounted to half a million dollars turned out each year, 1 got the 
evidence sufficient to base on act of Parliament upon It. I dratted an act to 
prevent the opium traffic completely In Canada and returneil to Ottawa, and 
asked the prime minister If he would Introduce It. There were only two or 
three days until the end of the session. He told me the time was short. I 
said I thought the opposition would not offer any opposition to a measure of 
that kind. I saw the leader of the opposition and got Ids guaranty that they 
would not, and they imt that legislation through and It Is on the statutes to-day. 
I have learned since that this country was Interested In that same problem 
at the same time; that the leghslatlon which was enacted In Canada was fol¬ 
lowed almost literally by the Government here. 

I was asked by the British Government If I would represent Canada as one 
of the delegates to the oi>lum commission that met at Shanghai, which I think 
was appointetl by this country. Bishop Brent, I think, was chairman of that 
commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet with the commission in Shanghai? 

Mr. Kino. I was a member of that cmnmission. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the commission meet in Shanghai? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. I want, if possible, to eliminate tlie details- 

Mr. King (Interrupting). Yes; but 1 want- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Of how you went to the prime minister, 
and all that. What I want to get. if I can, is the particular thing, discarding 
the details as much as you po.ssibly can, of what you illd in this country. In 
the L'nite<l States, in helping labor. 

Mr. Kino, I know, Mr. Wal.sh, you are anxious to discredit me as much ns 
possible, and I am equally anxious to let my attitude- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). If you will answer my questions, Mr. King, 
without any explanations, and leave out your comment uimn the way you think 
I am conducting my business, I will be obliged. 

Mr. Kino. I would Just ask for myself the courtesy I have seen accorded to 
every witness here; I have seen men speak tor half an hour on the stand with¬ 
out interruption from you, and I would like an opportunity to speak at least 
live minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. I try to Indicate when they ramble on too much into detail 
that I would like them to come back to the question. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess I will have to do that with you and ask that you 
keep to the question. 

Mr. King. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, if y(ai think you should, you will be alloweil 
to go on like the others; but I am reijuired to attempt at least to keep this 
within the lines of the inquiry. And we understand each other I think per- 
fec-tly, and that you think I am not conducting the matter proi)erly. 

Mr. Kino. With Just tlds further proviso, that I would like to register an 
objection at any point I think it is desirable to do so, where I think .vour atti¬ 
tude is unfair. I have been chairman in many commissions myself, and 1 know 
the rights a chairman has. 

Chairman Walsh. You know that In a commi.sslon of this kind the r>ower 
does not exist to punish for contempt? 

Mr. Kino. I do not think there is any question of contempt. 

Chairman Walsh. Or any power to punish for refusal of a witness to answer 
a question? 

Mr. Kino. I do not know' that there is not; I think there Is. I think a chair¬ 
man ought to take a Judicial position and not that of a prosecutor. 

Chairman Walsh. I know that is your point, and there is a contrariety of 
opinion upon that; a Judicial position sometimes could be assumed that would 
cover up matters. Do you believe—oh, I won’t go into an inquiry of that kind. 
Do you want to register that 1 am unfair along this particular line? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, along the lines I have Indicated to you, and not go¬ 
ing Into too much detail, please proceed and tell us what other work you have 
done to help labor in tbe United States of America; that is, eliminating. If you 



please, what has come directly front Canadian legislation, which It has been 
cancelled, It It Is beneficial to labor la CaoadH, would be beneficial to labor else¬ 
where. 

Mr. Kim. As I remember, the commission that met la Shanghai—Bishop 
Brent was the chairman; there were American and British delegates at dif¬ 
ferent conferences we had there and some of us agreed In certain matters and 
others differed. I mean by that my sympathies In some of the cases lay with 
the American members of tliat commission in some particulars and not in 
reganl to others. I saw certain features that hud a bearing on this continent. 
tVlienever I saw an opportunity of a.ssi.sting what the American commissioners 
wauled done, and I thought it woul<i be in tiie interest of this country to liave it 
done, I tlirew my elforls in that way. 

(Ihalrmun Walsh. In tdiangliai, (Jldna? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

tihairinan Walsh. Would you deem It unfair If I asked you to confine your¬ 
self, at least at this point, to the question aske<l, wimt you did In the United 
Slab's of America V 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, your horizon and mine are different, and I think 
that is where we fall short. My point of view is that a man can render service 
in a very direct way to another country without residing In that country and 
doing the thing in that iiartlculur place. This was a commission appointed, I 
understund, at the instance of the Uidted Slates of America; It was this coun¬ 
try that establlslied that commission in Shanghai, China. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, conceding that, too—(oncedlng that, would you be 
willing to answer my question regardless of the hearing it has on your re(ord 
or anything else for that matt<‘r atid Just state what work you actually hove 
done in the Unltcil .States of America? 

Mr. Kino. That is a different question. 

Chairman WAt.8H. That is tlie one I am trying to direct your attention to 
now. 

Mr. Kino. Yes; but yon asked me what I Imd done for American labor, 
which is different from what I did in the United Slates of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I told you that was conceded, what yon did 
In Canada and other count rles, Shangliai, China, or any other place, and that 
If It benefited labor there it would benefit labor every place. Now, with that 
concession, 1 am now asking you what else you have done actually in the Uniteil 
States of America like, for instance, what you are doing In Colorado or New 
York or any otlier part of this country? 

Mr. Kino. Do you think that will throw light on the sulijeet of this com¬ 
mission? 

Clialrman Walsh. I do; otherwise I would not ask It. 

Mr. Kino. Well, would the appointment of a commission on industrial train¬ 
ing and technical education, anil which eonimlssion vlsted this country—would 
the finding of that commt.sslon have any liearlng on conditions here? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you visit this country with that commission? 

Mr. King. Actually come here with it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Then It would not have a bearing on my (pieslion. 

Mr. Kino. On your question; I am willing to leave it, as I said. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you indicate any other work that you have actually 
done in the United States of America? 

Mr. Kino. No other thing comes to my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Kino. Well, a few years ago there was a strike which tied up the system 
of the Grand Trunk Railroad from Chicago to Portland. A part of that Grand 
Trunk System runs through Canada. Now, so that we can understand each 
other, if I helped In any way to bring about the termination of that strike, 
would you think I rendered any service to American labor? 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed, I would; but I am not asking about that at this 
time. If, in anything you did in that strike, you came to America to do it, 
that Is what I would like you to indicate at this time. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Garretson, a member of this commission, representing labor, 
came to Canada. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you come to this country? 

Mr. Kino. -No; but I negotiated with Mr. Garretson. 
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i 2!" asking about any case In which yon actually 
America; you did not actually come to the 
United States of America In that matter? 

Mr. Kino. No; that Is quite true. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you Indicate any other work you did to help labor 
In the United States of America which required you to come to the United 
Mates yourself, other than what you have already Indicated? 

Mr. Kino. Well. I think some years ago I attended a confereme of oflicials 
of bureaus of statistics of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that? 

Mr. King. I think one was held In St. Ismls and one In Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. There were two of those? 

Mr. Ki.ng. I am not sure there was not one here; I attemled several. But at 
one of those conferences ope matter considered was liow tlie .statistic of each 
country could be put togetlier so tliat they would IX! of assi.stanee to the otlier 
i-ountrles. and legislation by one country made of a.sslstance to desired legisla¬ 
tion in another country. 

Chairman Walsh. So. in this Instance, ^on wi'ie aclnallv in tlic United 
States? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And dealt witli conditions von Ihouglit would help lalior 
in the United States as well as other places? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Clialrmun Walsh. Yon attendisl siweral of lliose? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Clinirnian Walsh. How many were tliere? 

Mr. Kino. Three. 


Chairman Walsh. Were tho.se all aiipointments of the Canadian Covern- 
ineiit. or did they serve voluntarily or liy some otlier antliorlty? 

Mr. King. Well, I think It was on my own Initiative; I was head of the 
department of labor In Canada, and as such I came. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did this conference come under the head of the depart¬ 
ment in Canada? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairiunn Walsh. Was there any way In whicli you lielped labor In the 
TUilteil States and came to the United States to do It? 

ComniLssioner Wkinstock. Mr. Chairman, If It Is allowahle, in order that I 
may lietter aiipreclate the answers of the witness, may I ask the object of this 
lino of questions? 

Chairman Walsh. I would say I am not on the stand being examined, and I 
would not like to Indicate In advance what llie line Is, or to he questioned at 
all by anyone. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, I am on the stand; may 1 ask the question niy.selt? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you might not ask it either. 

Mr. King. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed now. 

Mr. King. Well, there may he other things; If you had suhndttisl this ques¬ 
tion to me In advance I would have tried to get the Information a little more 
in detail; but I do not think I can give It more In detail at this time. I do 
not wish you to understand, however, that that Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, going back to a former question. Do you believe— 
we were speaking of what might be called the organized trade-unions—do you 
believe that Government oflicials or other outsiders should give the orgnnizisl 
trade-union movement legislation and other matters they think good for the 
organized trade-union movements regardless of the wishes of the organized 
trade-union movement? 

Mr, Kino. My feeling is that every man has to determine for himself what¬ 
ever he thinks is right and proper to do, and I do not think that anyone is the 
keeper of another person’s conscience, and each man has to decide for himself. 

Chairman Walsh. For each group? 

Mr. King. Why, In the particular position each la in himself, his duty la to 
try and help men in other positions in life. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether they want to be helped or not? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As an expert, and after investigation of the bricklayers* 
union and printers’ union, at the University of Chicago, did you approve, as 
an expert, of tliat form of organization? 
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Mr. Kino. Do you mean by that, did I awrove of trade-union organization! 

Chairman Wautu. No; did you approve the ones yon made a particular 
atudy of, of the form of the organization of the bricklayem’ union and the 
prlntera' union! 

Mr. Kino. The prlntera’ union; that waa put in the form of an article, and 
Uiat article will apeak for ttaelf. 

Clmlrman \Vai.hii. How about the brlcklayera’ union; did you approve of 
that! 

Mr. KiNa I do not recall juat at the moment what view I had of it. 1 think 
the liKiulry I hud on the aubjt'ct of the brlcklayera waa more with aome of the 
olllclala of the brlcklnyera’ union with regard to the trade-union methoda and 
trade-union organization. 

Chairman Walbh. Did you write on the subject of brlcklayera! 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you approve of their form of organization! 

Mr. Kino. I could not say whether I did or not. 

Chairman Wal.hii. Would y<ai l«» g(MMl enough to epitomize to this general 
extent with regard to the printers, although you say It Is In documentary 
form; did you approve of their forming an organization after you studied 
It here! 

Mr. Kino. The article waa written 20 years ago, and my impression la at 
the time 1 did. I sts' ih) reason why 1 should not a|ii>rove of It since. 

tlhalrman Walsh. You say when you went down to imtet Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Oreene you went—us you understand It, ns an e.vpert on labor 
conditions! 

Mr. Kino, Well, I do not know' Unit 1 would he Ju.stlllod In taking that amount 
of cretilt to myself, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 thought you stateil yesterday that you went there as 
an exiM-rt. 

Mr, Kino. If I did, 1 apologize, hecattse probably I am not entitled to use 
that term. I had 8 or 10 or 12 years’ experience In Industrial problems, and 
used the word “ exiwrt" us It Is commonly used; 1 presume I was asked 
because I hud been dealing with Industrial questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I have heard this statement made before this commis¬ 
sion many times, that they lielieved In Industrial demwracy, and they detlneil 
Indusirlal democracy uialer the present wage system to he the ahsolute and In- 
allenahle rights of workers In Industries to Inive a eom|H>lllng voice In the 
fixing of their conuionsatlon and hours for their labor, and the conditions under 
which they were risiulred to work, or under which they worked; you have 
heard that exi>res.shm! 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe In that! 

Mr. Kino. That represents the ideal that I shoulil like to see nchlevetl; 
certainly. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Now, workers can not have a conqielllng voice In their 
wages unless they have some power to enforce their views uism their employers, 
can they! 

Mr. Kino. I think that Is right; yes. 

Chairman Wai,nh, Do you believe that an organization, for Instance, in the 
Industry of the Colorado Duel & Iron Co., would he beneficial to enforce a com¬ 
pelling voice If the entire organization was Inside of that Industry! 

Mr. Kino. I think It wimid deiamd largely on the position taken by the di¬ 
rectors of that company and the otlli-ers of the company. 

Ghntrmuu Walsh. Rut how could they have a com|ielllng voice, the workers 
themaelv»“8. If It deiietuUsI on the directors and olllcera of the company! As I 
understand It, the compelling vohv means they must be given the power to say 
their own csindltlona, and not take what the directors or managers might be 
willing to concede them. 

Mr. Kino. There are two parties to every Industrial contract, and the 
strength of one l>arty Is e.stlmnted relatively on the basis of the strength of the 
other, 1 could Imagine a very weak organization of lalair, with employers 
who were desirous of ihdng what waa fair and right, being in a very much 
stronger position In a mutter of having a compelling voice than a strong or¬ 
ganization with employers who were determlneii Irresiiectlve of what the con¬ 
sequences might be that they would not concede them what was right and 
proper and Just. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, If this U a matter of favor upon the port of the 
employers, a matter of the desire, no matter tiuw commendable he treats the 
employer’s right to grant him something, then you leave the Idea of Industrial 
democracy and go back to what might be cuIUhI u benedclnl autocracy? 

Mr. Kino. No; I think you liave to take human nature as it Is, and the fact 
that a man belongs to a trado>union dtx'sn’t make him a dllTerent man than 
he was liefore he joined it. The same Is true of an employer of labor; lHH;ause 
he employs la)>or and says a partlcuinr thing It doesn’t follow that ho Is going 
to any different than he was before he made the assertion. Buck of all 
forms (if organization lies character, and character is going to be the deter* 
mining factor in the long run. 

Cluiinuun W alsh. It is going to deiwnd u|)on the character of t\w men that 
operate the Industry un<l the cliaructer of the men that are theiv, whether 
or not a democracy Is establlslitHl, or fair comlltlons? 

Mr. Kino. 1 could imagine that under the conilitious of Industrial tleuMH*ra<*y 
that you have describinl, and wiiich I say 1 believe in, that men luiUUng i>o* 
sitioim in that iudusirial deims’racy might tsHNime tyrants. 

C^aiirman Walsh. That l.s, the worker might hecoiae a tyrant? 

Mr. Kino. Any man. 1 am not saying that workers might. 1 wouhi like it 
dlstliKtly umler.stood as s{ale<l. men, when they are eliwaUMl to <x»rtaiii |swl- 
tlona, or get u certain degree of authority, fre<|ueutly Invome arliitrury in 
their conduct. 

(’halrnmn Walsh. Did you lliid any of them In tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.? 

Mr. Kino. Let me ttnlslL And 1 ft'cl tlait ns re.spe^ds any form of organization 
society may take, or tiiat any institution may take, tlmt as long us iminua 
nature is wlmt It Is those poHsihilltlos may arise, and knowing that 1 fail back 
again on what I snhl in the l>eglimlng—tlial in the last analysis the determln* 
ing fac tor Is character. 

('lialrman Walsh. Is not the determining factor whetlior or not the worker 
can estahllsli the conditions? Wliether or not they have the power to do It, 
IJnanclaliy and in number? 

Mr. King. I think that hnanclal al<l and numliers increase iH>wer, but If 
that power is in tiu^ hands of Die men Unit are tyraimlcnl by nature, and ur* 
bitrnry. It will add so inucli more to tyranny and excess In their hands. If It 
is in tile hands of men who are benevolent in tlieir attitude toward life, and 
charitable in their relations, then it will be a blessing. It depends lu the iast 
j*nu}>sl.s on the character of the men. 

Chairman Walkh. Has your Investigation extende<i to Hie extent in Oolo- 
rado that you can say now whether there iius btsm any of tlmt arbitrary nliuse 
of jKiwor whicli you mentioiusl liy any of tlie ollicers or directors of the Colo- 
radii Fuel & Iron <>>.? 

Mr. Kino, I will answer that question, but lH*fore I answer It I would like 
to say this: When I went to Colorado I went witli a view of getting all of the 
light that I could on the situation. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask. dlil you take into conslderallon the lilsiory 
of (.’olorado? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; I have Ikh'u trying to. But In order to get Inside in¬ 
formation, as thorouglily as I could, I assured evc'ryone with wlioiii I had an 
interview that I would rogani the interview as conlhhudinl. that I would not 
disclose the names of the parties with whom I hud the interviews or discuss the 
substance of wtmt was given. 1 f^>ei in ilie work ilmt I am doing now, as a 
student of these proiilems. tliat tlie su<*<‘ess of It will dejsmd ujKin the degree 
to widch I get actual, true, and unbiastnl Information. And I feel that the ex¬ 
tent to which I may sucetn^d will depeml ujion Hie degree* of confidence I can 
secure of men in all walks of life. So in regard to the Colorado situation, I 
feel that I owe it to tlie assurances I have given to the jieople In (Jolora<lo, 
that such Information as I have on the su!ije<'t at the present time I regard as 
coiihdential, ami I hois* you will si'c tlie reasonableness of that iKiint of view. 

Chairman Walsh. Will It ever be dlaclOfXMl? 

Mr. Ki.nq. 1 hope it will l>e dls<‘losed In Hiis way, if no other: During the 
last few years in Colorado some of the mining districts have lieen canyons of 
strife; I think that would describe the geography of the situation. I would 
like to see them ehangeti into valleys of happy and contented hoim*s, and if 
that result is achleveil in the next five years, or any tlie next five 

months or five weeks, 1 wouhi liope that some little part of it might be due to 
the work that 1 have been endeavoring to do and suggestions I have helped 
to make. 
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Clmlrmau Wai,«h. But my yuesUon, when are these alleged facts that you 
are gutliering going to be disclosed, If ever? 

Mr. Kino. I don't purpose muking any flndlngs on the Colorado situation. 

Chalrinuu Wai,»h. You don’t purpose giving out any information on which 
you base your llndlngs, on which you hoiie to get this happy solution? 

Mr. Kino. Tliere are two ways of getting re-sults; one Is by antagonism, 
although I don’t think this always brings the results, but it Is sometiuies at- 
tenipteil, and the other is by conciliation and believing In men. My method 
Im.s been to liellcve In men. 

Chuli iiiun Walsh. Ko matter what they do? 

Mr. Kino, “'riiere Is so much bad In the liest of us, and so much good In the 
worst of us, that It hardly behooves any of us to talk about the re.st of us.” 
’I'liut Is the expression of my relation to my fellow man, and I believe I can 
accomplish more by believing In men than disbelieving In them, whether they 
are agitators or caiiltallsts or any class you like. As I said yesterday, one of 
the things that moved me to take up this work was that the foundation might 
Ik‘ iierfwtly- 

Clmlrnmn Waiaiii. Are you going to make your report to anybody; are you 
going to give anybody these facts that you are collecting, the result of these 
Interviews? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; 1 have not decided that, but if you mean am I going to 
give them to anybody connecIcHl with the foundation or .Mr. Uockefeller I 
would say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you going to give them to the Government? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. .\re you going to give them to the organizations of 
workers? 

Mr. Kino. I will give them the re.siilts. 

Clialrinan Wai.sii. Hut as far as the facts are coiKs'rnetl, yottr jiurpose is to 
kct'p them absoltttely secret? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I would not be telling the truth to say that. 

tlhalrnian Walsh. Who are you going to tell them to? 

Mr. KtNO. On that I shall use my own jtidgtnetit. 

Chairmun WAt.sii. Who are you goltig to tell them to? 

Mr. Kino. I would like to have a chance to talk to you about It. 

Chairman Wai.su. Now Is your chance. 

Mr. King. It Is not the place. 

Cbalrnian Walsh. You mean you would like to talk to me privately about It? 

Mr. Kino. I should like to have a iiersonal, intiiiiate tsuiversatlon with you 
about the conditions In Colorado. 

Chulriuan Walsh. Cun you think of unylxsly else that you would give this 
luforniatlon to? 

Mr. Kino. When I was lit Csilorado, or rather before I went out, I was talk¬ 
ing with Mr. Welborn, and he said he would he glad to is'ci'lve any suggestions 
that I might make, would be glad to get suggestions respisitliig the conditions 
as I saw them. 

Chalrniun Walsh. Now, I take it- 

Mr. Kino. What do you take? 

Chairman Walsh. T was going to .say that 1 take It In doing this work, as 
you stntisl, your general i)urpo.se was that you were doing It to help labor? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chalrmiin Walsh. jVnd you stutetl before you startcHl out that you had this 
isuiversatlon with Messrs. Uockefeller and Gretuie, and the others connected with 
the Institution for which you are doing the work, that you calletl upon the De- 
tinrtment of I.abor, the Swretary of lailior, and another that you mentloneil? 

Mr. Kino. I guess the governor of Colorado, perhaps. t)r was It an Interview 
I gave to the prists—Mr. Seth Ixiw? 

Chairman Walsh. And you were going right then Into the Colorado field? 

Mr. KiNa Yes, sir; I was on my way to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. And of course when you get these results you expect to 
get not only the history of Colorado, but the opinions and oKservatlons of the 
men that were engaged in the conflict? 

Mr. Kino. Oh, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you call upon the secretary or president or treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America In Denver. 

Mr. KiNa I rend yestenlay a public statement I gave to the press In Colorado, 
which was publlshetl there. 
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Chalnmui Waub. Did jrou call on them) 

Hr. Kino. In which I said I would welcome Information from any source, and 
that I would keep myself open to see anyone who wished to see me. I colled 
on no one in Colorado, but I saw a great many. I saw a great many pt'rsons 
representing all sides. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to the president or secretary or treasunT of 
the Unlte<l Mine Workers of America In Denver? 

Mr. Kin'o. I have said already, Mr. Chairman, that I desired to have regardinl 
as confidential the persons that I saw. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you call upon the president, the secretary, or Hie 
treasurer of the State Feileratlon of Ijitior of (Colorado? 

Mr. Ki.no. I have aln'aUy stated that I Intend to regard as conBdentlal the 
interviews that I hud in Colormlo. Tlmt is my position in regard to that, I 
refusisi to see no one In Colorailo. and unnaig Hie persons- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). 1 will Just pul lids question directly to 
you. if it is not a fiu t that you went out there on (Ids inKslon to examine Into 
conditions in Colorado, and Hint you went (o Mr. Wciborii and oltlcers of this 
company that were engagisi in this conlllct, and Hie tesHniony ns to whose 
conduct you have heard detallisl here and elsewhere and rend nhout, and that 
you did not go near any ollicers of the Cnitisl Mine Workers of America or 
any of the oflicers of Hie State Federation of Diihor of Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. 1 will suy that Is a dellherate iiilsrepreseiitatlon. 

Chairman Wai,sii. I am not inlsrejireMMiliiig. I am ii.sklng if you did it. 

Mr. Kino. A mere insinuation is suflicient. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust answer tlu’ question, and you will clear up every¬ 
thing. Did you go to set' any of those men on the hihor side? 

Mr. Kino. I can not state that without hetraying the general confidence re- 
ferrtHi to in the statement I have already made. If you ask me did I see labor 
men. did I st'e represt'ntatives of the United Mine Workers of America—I 
did; but I do not intend- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I nski'il if you saw the )>resldent, the sec¬ 
retary, or the treasurer of the UnitiHl Mine Workers of America, or the jiresl- 
dent. the secretary, or the treasurer of tlie State Federation of Labor of (lie 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I remain Just exactly where I luit myself la-fore. 

Chairman Walsh. You refuse to answer that question? 

Mr. Kino. I refuse to disclose any of (he Interviews I had in Colorado; and 
let me make this ja'rfwtly plain. Mr. Chairman: 1 saw some of (he iiersona 
.ton have mentioned- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Name them. 

Mr. Ki.no. No; 1 will not. I do not liiteml lo disclosi' the tiiiiiu's, and I do 
not Intend to let the impression go abroad that I avoldeil sia'lng anyone, not 
for one minute. If the president and .secretary and treasurer and those oHii'r 
men you speak of were intcresteil in sia'lng me, (hey knew exai’tly where 1 
was staying, and there was no one that was refuseii an liKervlew who asked for 
It, and I was most anxious to see tliem and most sollcitlous. If there was any 
kta'ping away, they were the ones lliat ke]it away, and not me. I want to 
have It [K'rfectly plain there was no avoiding set'lng anyone. 

Chairman Waiaih. I want to have It perfwtly plain, too. 

Mr. King. la-t me state this, too: If (he president or the sisTetary or the 
treasurer or any meralier of the United Mine Workers of America wishes to 
sec me. I will make an appointment to sec (hem. I will make an aiHiolntment 
to stay here all week in Washington, this uis'k. If they wish It. and sts* every 
one of them here and discuss fully the iiiiitters wlHi lliem. 1 hove no desire to 
avoid seeing anyone. 

Commissioner Hakbiman. May I ask a question, Mr. Clmlrmnn? 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me; you will make me lose my thread. I will let 
you ask It in Just a moment. 

But yon say now you did receive a call from the president or the secretary 
or the treaaurer of the United Mine Workers of America or of the State 
Federation of lAibor of Colorado—that some of them called on you? 

Mr, Kino. Is Mr. Doyle a member of one of those organisations? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kino. I saw him. I did not have a lengthy interview with him. The 
reason I did not continue niy Interview with him was that I got the subpoma 
from your sergeant at arms to come here, and I had to ixinvey to him why I 
could not see him at the present time. 

88819°—8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-51 
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Comrolssioner Habiiman. May I ask a question now, Hr. Chairman. 

Chairman WAtsH. Pardon me; certainly. 

Commissioner Haebiaian. Did you not sec the secretary and treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America and did you not also see the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America and have a long talk, lasting over an hour 
and a half—or the vice president? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Hayes? 

Commissioner Habbiman. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. I ha<l a long talk with Mr. Hayes; yea. 

Commissioner Habbiman. That Is wliat I meant. 

Mr. Kino. Two or three talks with Mr. Hayes. I had talks with Mr. Hayes 
and Mr. Lawson—two or three different gentlemen in New York. 

Commissioner Hakhiman. That Is what I wanteil to bring out. 

Mr. Kino. 1 do not wish to be put In the position of disclosing—^you asked 
about calls. I did make two calls, and they were the only calls I made on 
anyoiH' In Colorado. Both of these culls were on “Mother” .Tones. I felt she 
was a woman, and It was my place to call on her, even If I was taking the posi¬ 
tion that 1 did not Intend to make any calls on anyone. But “ Mother " .Tones 
had Intimated to me In New York that she would be able to give me a gowl deal 
of Information about conditions In Colorado, and I went to sw her and ask her 
to give me the names of the people I should sw In Colorado and the different 
camps I should visit, and pliiii's I should go to get such Information as T could, 
because I wanted to get at the very bottom of comlltlons there. She will per¬ 
haps pardon my breaking the general conlldence that T had given, hut I want 
you to understand that I have had no desire olher than to get right at the 
boltom of this whole situation. 

Chairman Wai.sii. .\s suggested h.v Commissioner llurrlman, you met Mr. 
Doyle and Mr, Hayes and .some others at New York? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What T was asking about was when you went out to 
make your Investigation in Colormlo, and I think we got to the isilnt where 
you asked If Mr. Thiyle was one of those men. 

Mr. Kino. I say T saw Mr. Do.tle. 

(Muilrnmn Walsh. You .say .\ou saw him In Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Y'es; I did. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read a telegram ami ask you If you arc not mis¬ 
taken about that: 

" Lkwis I\. Bbown, 

“ I . .S', ('tiiiiiiii.iniiiii on lnihi.ilnal lirlaHom, 

" lU lU VHc lloUl, M'aaliiiigluii, I). C.: 

“Wire relative to Mackenzie King consulting officers of Unlteil Mine Work¬ 
ers or State fislerallon received. Mr. King did not call on or consult any of the 
officers of the Ifiitted Mine Workers or the State Federation of I.abor while he 
was In Colorado. 

" E. L. Doyi.e, 

“ Necrcfuri/ I'niti't! Mine M'orkers. 

“ W. n'. Hickey. 

“ ticcreliirii sliile I'cdriiition of Lahor.” 


Ts Mr, Doyle mistaken about that? 

Mr. Kino. It you wilt wire Mr. Doyle and ask him If what I .say now is not 
true. I shall abide by whatever he says. 1 met Mr. Tloyle one afternism when 
I was calling on " Mother ” .lobes. I talkisl with him In the same riHun In which 
I talkisl with “ Mother ” .Tone.s. I engagtsl to set' Mr. Doyle at a future time. My 
seen'tary, who Is sitting In this riKim at the present time, was keeping account 
of the Interviews I was to have, and when your communication came, or rather 
the coHununleatlon from your sergeant at arms, obliging me to be present at 
this hearing. 1 had to shorten many of the Interviews I was to have had In 
Colorado, and T was ohligeil to send wonl to .some that I could not see them at 
that particular time—that I might have to defer until a later time a complete 
Interview, for which I had already made engagement. Mr. Doyle was one of 
that number, and—I think I am right; my secretary can correct me If I am 
wrong—I asked him particularly to phone Mr. Doyle and let him know the 
reason that I had been called away. If you care to transmit that wire to 
Mr. Doyle and ask him If It Is not true, I have enough faith In Mr. Doyle’a 
Integrity to believe he will wire you It Is an absolute statement of fact. 
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Ghaimaa Walsh. Generally speaking, did you find industrial unrest exist¬ 
ing In America? 

Mr. Kino. Industrial unrest exists all over the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find It very bitter lu Odorado? 

Mr. Kino. I prefer not to discuss the Colorado situation at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find, after you started In your work, a bitter pro¬ 
test on the part of the organized workers of this country against Mr. Rockefeller 
undertaking an investigation into the causes of Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, If a man Is to stop hi.s work tieouuse certain men 
or any men protest against it, nothing will be ac<‘oinpUshe<l in this world. 

Chairman Walsh. I am just asking If it Is a fact that you found a very hitter 
protest on the i)art of leaders of organized labor against Mr. Rockefeller 
as.sumlng to conduct any Imiulry into Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Kino. If you will tell me who are the leaders, I will tell you whether 
1 heard anything from their Ups. 

Cliairman Walsh. I will read to you an article written by Sjimuel Oompera, 
as I understand It. Mr. Oompera is president—but, of cour.st\ you know who 
be is? 

Mr. Kino. I know Mr. (Jornpers very well. 

Chairman Walsh. In ids orgaiilzullon he ims something over 2,00(1,000 work¬ 
ers nlllwl with it, and it Is a growing orgnnlzatbm which has l>een built up. 
It represents absolutely the men that are alllcMl witli it, does it not—the 
American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Ki.no. It Is a representative organization; yes. 

Chairman Waisii. Outside of tliul it has a large and Intlueutiul circle that 
are not allli'jl with it? 

Mr. Kino. 1 think the Amerl(*an Federation (»f Labor ha.s a great many 
friends. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I will reatl you this article: 

“ Was It a spirit of .sardonic humor or failure to understand which inoveil 
John I). Rockefeller, Jr., to follow his Imperious rejection to rreshlent Wilson’s 
tru<*(‘ idan for the Colonulo mining situation with the announeejnent that a com¬ 
mission of tlie Rockefeller Fouiulatlou (an institution Unanetsl l>y the Rocke¬ 
feller millhms) was to umlertake an Inquiry into general industrial relations 
between workmen and employers? 

“ l>(K»s Mr. Rockefeller really sense tlie fact that something i.s very wrong 
In tin* world of labor In wliieh Justice and n*al frecslom are donlisl workers, 
o;- does he merely desire data to sustain the Standard Oil hleas of frts^^lom and 
the <H'onomic theories he voiced helore tlie House Committee on Mines? 

Have the American iH‘opl(‘ forgotten tlmt strange, slnlst<*r witness, his 
doginallsm, his absolute unyielding lndlirercm<‘ to ptihlie Heiillinent, Ids cynical, 
ruthless disregard for the effects of Id.s i»oll(ies, Ids terrible eoncentratUm of 
puriK>se, his assumption of infuillhillty? 'I'ids Is the man who projMJses to use 
his money to tinanee u worhhwlde quest for the trutlis of the causes of conflicts 
betwiH'ii ‘labor and capital.’ Note the abstract terms with the effwt of isolat¬ 
ing the problem from the human beings conciTiied. Ftirthermore, iememh(‘r 
the old adage, ‘ He who pays the piper may <-a)l the tune.’ 

“This ‘investigation’ will la? conducted i>.v the RocKi'feller Foundation. It 
will l)e reinemheretl that this Is the foundation that vainly s<mght a F^sleral 
charter, luit was refus<‘<l Iwcause Cotjgress f<*lt (hat Its lnlluen<*e wouM Im‘ 
undemocratic and antisocial. ‘In .spirit and In method the investlgathm \v!H 
be like that carried on by the Uockehdler Institute for Minllcal UesiMirch.’ 
That is t<» say, a new germ or a new form of life has l)een noted. lyot there Ik> 
an assemblage of tlm savants and tlte scientists to observe this new bug. lAd 
them wme armcKl with iuicroscop<*s. laboratory outfits, observe ami stinly 
the reactions an<l the habits of this new l)ug. lA'i the pheiuanena l>e carefully 
noted, tabulateil, compared, in order t<» formulate principles and nd<*H and 
reiluce to scientlllc formulie. Li‘t the Investigators be preparwl to ex|K*rIment. 
Vivisection promotes the interest of wiems*—this new hug, the Wf)rker, may 
be Improveci by a few operations, or the removal of a few wants or aspira¬ 
tions. I^et the investigators maintain the scientist’s attittnle of disinterested 
aloofness and they may be able to discover great po.H8lbliltIeH for the miners 
of Colorado. Of course, the miners need do nothing but patiently submit to be 
‘ Investigated,’ castigated, or dissected. 

“If the efforts of this scientllic inquiry could be turned upon the heart and 
the mind of John D. Rockefeller and Infuse into them: an understanding of the 
idea that if he and the other coal operators would only get off the backs of 
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tlie miners and loose their strangle hold from their throats, the miners wonld 
liormiiliy and rationally work out tlieir own welfare without outside assistance, 
(live the workers a chance and they will establish Justice for themselves as 
indefamdent, eaimblo men should. Let them be men, not dependents. Let them 
contluct tliclr own investigations If tliey want them. 

“Mr. ll<K’kefcller’s Investigation can <lo nothing more than produce a Stand¬ 
ard Oil curd-index system of the piienornerm of industrial rclalions. The 
foundation can not uccejit Standard Oil money and leave out Rockefeller. 
Hockefellcr doniluates ail agencies and activities with which he is associated. 
This fact is one of the reasons why tlie association between the Department 
of Agriculture and tl>e Ilockefelltu* F(»undatlon roused public indignation. 
ItKognltion of this priiuli)le led the National K<lucntional Association to de¬ 
clare for (Mlucation imhamjK'rcd by subsidization by private foundations to 
endowments. Witliln the rwent past lias come an additional verification in 
Dr. William 11. Allen’s explanation of his resignation from the New York City 
lUireau of Municipal Uesearch, charging that the contributions from the Rocke¬ 
feller fotirulatlons were stilling the bureau and substituting so-called ‘scien¬ 
tific’ research for municli)al research. 

“ If Mr. Rockefeller would really <lo labor and all the Nation a favor, he 
W(Hild follow a suggestion rei-ently made: ‘The one lhli»g that the world could 
gracefully accept from Mr. U<Mkefeller now would he the estahli.shment of a 
great eudowrnont of revseareh and tslucatlon to help other people to see in time 
how tliey can kts’ii from being like iilm.’ ’’ 

This appears in the American Federationlst of Novomher, Ifil 1, and it is by 
Mr. Samuel <iomiM*rs, laassident of tlie American Federation of ladwr. Do you 
believe that he voices tlie .sentiment of the workers and tho.se that you 

say are witldn ll»e .sphere of his iiitlueiiee when he writes Hint (Hlltorlnl with 
regnrtl to lids imjuiry lnt«i Industrial unrest by Hie Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Dhulrman, 1 flilnk I would rather not express any opinion In 
regard to Ihe views expn'ssed In Hint particular phraseology. I should be 
sorry if I tiiought the 2,(HKK0d0 that ixdoiig to Hie American Federation of 
Lalior or arc represented In it would ihaiounee a man for taking Hie stand that 
you so strongly urged upon lilin uhen lie was on tlie stand here. If I 
remeiiihcr rightly, your Inst wonls to Mr. Rockefeller were that his great wealth 
brought with It great responsihlllty, and that 1 h‘ sliouhl for one seek to raise 
his voice to improve coiulllions, 

('Ihalriimn Walhii. To Hie men that were working for him, I said—not for 
wiirkers. What my suggestion fur him to do was to take .Mr. Wclborn and 
these peojile, and If what was said about them was true, institute prosecutions. 
I illil not ask him to <hi- 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). 1 would say timt a man w'itli as great wealth as 
Mr. Rockefeller has slKuild use it to imi>roM> eondltlons n<»l only as far as his 
own empIoytH'S are coiieernod, hut for Hie heiudit of Ids fidlow men generally. 

('hnirman Walsh. Wh<‘re should he lieginV 

Mr. Kino. Regln wlHi his own Industries. Mr. Ro<*kcfeller has done that 
very thing. That is the very thing he is si'cldrig to do. He Is trying to do it 
In all sincerity, and I humbly submit, ^Mr. (Miairman, fbat no one who strives 
to destroy an elTort of that kind, to frustrate it, Is a true friend of labor, 
irrespective of who he may lie, 

Ohuirman Walsh. What do jmi tldnk of lhe.se pcoph* who proclaim them¬ 
selves friends of labor Hint are not laborers tbeuisehes? 

Mr. King. I judge every man, Mr. Obairman, not by ids words, not by his 
talk, not by Ids professions. For example, you nr<‘ not a w'orklngmaii, you are 
not a laborer, you are not tolling w’iili your liamls, luit 1 do not question for one 
minute tlie sincerity of your desire to Improve the condlti(ms of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will ask me the (picstlon, you never heard me say 
I was a friend of labor, tlld you, or that I was ongngeil in the uplifting of the 
masses or of labor? 

Mr. Kino. 1 tldnk you have told me tliat that w'us your motive, yes, In a 
conversation we had togetlier. 

Chairman W'Ai.sti. Timt it was my motive to uplift labor? 

Mr. King. That it was your ileslre to do something for labor; yes. I remem* 
lier It moat distinctly. 

Chttlrmun Walsh. I will not get in an argument with you about what was 
said in our conversation, but certainly if I ever said I w'as a friend of labor 
or that I was uplifting IqlKir, T w’as certainly saying something that was- 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). That was not true? 
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SOCKBVSLl^ INTBiaSTS IS COLOEADO. 

Chairman Walbh. That la opposed to the thought I have. You are referring 
NoTl’’"TJferring to your life. 

Chairman Wai.sh. This referring to this espeolally. 

Mr. KixNo. I am J *K|g investtKatlou that you would never have 

1 assume from your if ^ had not been a friend of 

ill niv ofllce In New \ork< \^as it. , . *i . 

I »«ve m. .-ecouectlon of 

''"MrV^Nol'rwouufnollml'^^^^^^ it or mentioned It except you aske.l 

“1-h/;rrmmI'\t5^Ls.rr wa:'!:;:^in^ the ,KH,ple. 1 never aske<l what my 

motive was. 

J!^aS d"“^cio« i-P>" 

“\^tfK.Nf rreferre<l to you ns one ladonglng to that group. My feell»« '* 
nf ^Thlft men no imitter wb their position In life, who have opportunities 
f r^iieh nc their fellow men. It they fall to take advantage of those opportunl- 

the tv lora<lo Industries against Mr. Itockefeller assuming to conduct an Investi¬ 
gation Into the causes of Industrial unrest and to suggest remedies? 

Mr. Kino, i Uie testimony of the witnesses who de- 

tihalrma . \V A^t . I'ld n,a .lomands of the 

‘I'J'oid^ working in his o«n Industry than to conduct any world-wide Investlga- 

“"lllr'' kino" Yes*-\ul;^ Il'Je m'inute 1 a.-t u,K.n that myself and go to Colorado 
* n.‘fufierv ill'll g that those men say should he done then those same gen- 
to do the \try thing tat t ulterior motive, something 

iiilLSHHSrr^Se^an':^ 

.... 

.ton went to Colorado for the express 
punKise of doing something for the ludusiry of the Colorado huel At Iron (a>. 
w 1th respect to these workers? 

Jlr, Kino. 1 had that very much in mlml. . 

Chairman WALSH. And you ore going to make some ri [wirt to Mr. Koi k 
felier or the olTlcers of the (.’olorailo I'uel A Iron Co. with respect to that pa - 

“^rifKtrTSld nSt''vtwas going to make a report. I am certainly going 
to'dlscuss with Mr. Whaj T“thlnk o?''’J^ri«ln 

am certainly "k . , jjj, j um assouiateil with Mr. Rocke- 

feUCT'^m any 'eSmeUy mv attitu.Ie toward him will he Just what It Is toward 
atl other mam I shkll try to influence him all I enn toward doing what he 
mn do and Is willing to do to improve conditions In the Industrial world. 

Carman Wawb Please outline for this commission the pollclw which 
yo^Ser aho“d he put into effect In Colorado In the industry of the Colo- 

"“Mr.^K^iNm M?"chalrman. I have said I do not desire to discuss the 
Colorado situation. 
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CbairmaD WxLaa. Do yoa believe from your investigation in Colorado tbat 
a condition of industrial freedom existed in Colorado in 1913 prior to this 
strike? 

Mr. Kino. As to that I would say that the Impression I gathered while I was 
in Colorado was that the people in that State were mostly desirous that 
bygones should be bygones and that men should work together construc¬ 
tively to l)ulld up Colorado rather than to perpetuate a memory of the strife 
that has lajen going on there. I should like for one to believe that to be 
the .sentiment of the people of Colorado, and not In any way do I wish to 
antagonize that sentiment. 

Ctialrman Wai.sh. That a class of people now expressed that In Colorado- 

Mr. Kino. I am siaiuklng now of the sense of a community, as a man gathers 
it who has bis'ii In the community for a couple of months. 

Chairman W.tLsn. In studying the history of Colorado, did you study the 
strike of 1!K)3 and IIHM In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.'s Industry? 

Mr. Kino. 1 have a great deal of Information on that subject. 

Chairman Walsu. Ami you knew from the records there that the constitu¬ 
tional rights of a great immber t>r ndners were Invadtsl, and were put Into 
what were culled bull jams and driven out of the State without process of 
law? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t Itelleve It would be possible to conceive a condition being 
worse than In Colorado In the past. 

Chairman U'ai.sh. Then do jou believe that bygones should bo left bygones 
when these men were thrown out on tlie prairie and nothing said about it, 
when a similar siruggle arose 10 years IhermiUer, or do you believe that the 
conditions should be studied, tlie conditions of the men should be studietl, 
the hearts of the men that contridled tlie siluation should be studied and placed 
under tlie mlcroscoiie, as It were, and stiidieil better, and in that way get a 
peace that is based n|)on justice and an enduring one? 

Mr. Kino. That last phrase expresses my soutimeut exactly. 

Chairman AValsh. \Vc must have the facts. 

Mr. Kino. Certainly. 

Chalrmati Walsu. And the [leople must have the facts. 

Sir. Kino. Who do you mean by the iieople? 

Clialrman Walsh. Well, there are a great crowd of them here—the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. sir. Well, do you mean tliat everyone In the United States 
wants to know exactly? 

Chuirman Walsh, if It Is possible to gel It Into everyone's mind. 

Mr. Kino. That othervvkse it is lni(>ossltile to remedy' the situation? 

Chiiiriuan Wai.sh. No, Imt they must know, in order to get behind it—the one 
most iiowerful public opinion that it is iiosslble to get—.so that those deplorable 
conditions will never meur again. 

Mr. Kino. 1 hotie they will never occur again. 

Chnlrmau Walsh. Is tliat not the way to do it—to put It Into the minds of 
the peojile—before the peojile? 

Mr. Kino. 1 ilo not know that that is the way to do It, and I don't know tbat 
you honestly think It is. The way to do it is to get hold of the forces controlling 
the .situation, and if they are wrong, to reimsly it. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. is tla^re any force in the American peoph'- 

Mr. Kino. We are playing In words. 

Chairman Walsh. No ; I am not. Is there any force to ci>ntrol the Itockefeller 
Interests in Coiormlo to do tin* right thing If tiiey are not doing the right thing, 
except the ordinary peo[de in America? 

Mr. Kino. It you tire s|K>tiklng of tlie Immetllate force and immediate intlu- 
eiice, I think tliat tJie cousi lence of young .Mr. John 1>. itockefeller, Jr., Is more 
powerful on that, and will effect social Justice in Colorado quicker than any 
other single force that you could bring to bear. I think he realizes there is a 
great work to do there, and he intends to have It done. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that the will and comsclence of Mr. KockefcIIer 
in bringing projier conilltlons and enduring condltloas in Colorado is more pow¬ 
erful than tile will and conscience of all the balance of the people of the United 
States directed In that Held? 

Mr, Kino. No, Mr. Chairnmii, I don’t put it that way at all. I am speaking 
now of the particular question of the conditions In Colorado at the present time, 
Y’ou asked me what factors could do the most in Colorado. 
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Chairman Waiah. Parclon me; I didn’t ask you tliat. I asked you If U was 
not necessary for all of the people of the country to get a knowledge of what 
was taking place and had taken place In 1903 and 1904 and In 1913, right down 
to the present time? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t think If every man In the United States knew what took 
place In 1903 that that would be a factor to Influence the present situation one 
way or the other If you had not along with It the will and Intention on the part 
of the man that has great Influence and janver there. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is Mr. Rockefeller- 

Mr. Kiho (continuing). To use his Infltienee In that direction. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, If the heart and will of the whole country was at work 
toward bringing diH*ent and Just conditions In Colorado- 

Mr. Kino. That Is a different question. 

Chairman Wai.su. Well, ]nit It yourself—put It any vpay you want to. 

Mr. Kino. I assume that the puriHisc' of the comndaslon is to get the truth, 
not to distort or pcrvi'rl evidence that is given. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please answer my question? There Is indblng 
that you can say that is going to irritate me. 

Mr. Kino. We are talking to-day to tin* American pisiple. and It can not Im 
miKle too plain that we are, and I don’t Intend to allow you to distort or pervert 
anything that I may say, 

Cliairinan Walsh. And I don’t care how Insiilllng your attitude may be to¬ 
ward me; I am going to pursue the .same course that 1 dill In my examination 
of your employer. Mr. .lohn I>, Itoi kefeller, Jr. 1 am going to Insist on ymir 
answers. You have given your opinion of me hero, but I have not given my 
opinion of you. 

Mr. Kino. I have no doubt you will do It. 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed. 1 will. Itui I would like to have you answer my 
questions without any further ecamneni. If you will, with regard to how I am 
doing my work or ix-rsonal charaeterlsllcs. Tliey have nothing to do with 
It. You started to explain the power that might come from Mr. Rockefeller 
as compared witli llie isiwer tliat might eiauc frma tlie pwqile. 

Mr. Kino. As a I'oinmi.salouer, on a work aiipolnted liy the Government, the 
way you put questions Is entitleil to consideration, and when you say to me 
that I am speaking as an emiiloyee of .Mr. .lolm D. itockefeller, I say to you 
imw you are not sjieaking the trutli. 

Chairman Walsh. I said I was going to treat you In the same way I 
treated .Mr. John I), Ilockefetler, Jr. 

Mr. Kino. He is not my employi-r. 

Clmirinaii Walsh. He is a director in the ItiK-kefeller Koiindation that em¬ 
ploys you. 

Mr. Kino. You as chairman shoulil he more careful in the way you state 
relations. If you want otlier peojile to he exact start that way yourself. 

Chalrrann Watjhi. 1 am going to treat you Just the same as I treatisl Mr. 
John U. Rockefeller, Jr., who Is a diris lor In the Itockefeller Fminilatlon. ho 
being one of the directors who contnds the funds contrllmted by his father, 
John D. Rook(>feller, sr,. out of which y<ai are being paid a eomiiensatlon for 
whatever work you are doing, 

Mr. Kino. The ItiKkefellcr Foundation Is a trust foundation; the money In 
that foundation has liet.ui set apart lieyond Mr. Itoi'kefetler, Jr.’s or Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, sr.’s, control. t)n the hoard of Hint foundation are men of the highest 
standing in this country, ami it Is a trust, and my relallonslilp is to that trust, 
as a man who has been askisl to do a particular work under It. There is 
nothing to be gainetl In the Interest of the workers, or In the Interest of anyone 
else, by seeking to convey Impressions other tliaii what are absolutely true or 
right. 

Chairman Walsh. I agree with you In that. Now, If you will answer my 
question. I understood you to say—I will put It again—that If the hearts and 
wills of the entire population of America were eoncentratetl upon the desire to 
establish just relationships In Colorado between the employees of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and that corporation that the result thus desired could not be 
obtained unless it had the heart and will of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with It. 
Do I state that correctly? 

Mr, Kino. You want to know If It could be done without that? 
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Chairmm Walsh. Is Mt your statement? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; certainly, It was not. 

Chttlriiian Walsh. Then tell rae what your statement was with respect to 
the necessity of Iiavin/? Mr. .John D. Rockefeller, Jr.'s, will and conscience, 
with nil the rest of the people, before proi)er results could be obtained? 

Mr. Kino. This Is a practical world, Mr. Chairman, and we are trying to 
get practical results. If the heart and conscience and interest of every citizen 
of the Unitwl States could be directed to that Colorado situation, certainly 
there would be no n(*ed for any other force to be exerted. But It will be a long 
time, and you and I are going to pass off the scene before that time comes- 

(!hulriimn Walsh. Before what time comes? 

Mr. Kino. Before the heart and Interest and conscience of <*v<*ry citizen is 
dIrectiMl on (’olora<lo, .so that these questions that you ask I must feel It Is a 
waste of time to illsciiss them, because we are discussing absurdities. 

(’halrnam Walsh. Say a majority of the fieople, then. 

Mr. Kino. What my Hfatemenl came to Is this, If I wanted to Improve condi¬ 
tions In Colorado to-morrow, and was looking for a force to do it, I would go 
after Mr. John !>. Rockefeller, Jr., and I would say If he would put his energy 
and lime Inlo that situation, and get men to imt their time and energy Into it, 
and let his su))iK)rt and purpose he known, that more will come about in Colo¬ 
rado tlian in a number of years spemt in efforts trying to focus opinion on the 
conditions that took place In IIX).*!. 

Chairman Wai.sii. ItXVi and 11X14 and 1013 and 1014. That is your belief, 
that it could come from Mr. Rockefeller more readily than any other force? 

Mr. King. I think at the moment that he Is a very strong factor. But mark 
you this, I would he entirely wrong If I assumed that he could do It, or go be¬ 
yond Ills own company. In the company that he Is Interested In ho can do a 
very great goisl. There are Industrial conditions In Colorado outside of that 
company altogether, and what I would like to .*< 00 , and oxix‘ct to see, is the 
cootieratlon of pnlillc opinion and Mr. Rockefeller on conditions In Colorado— 
an example set by Mr. Rockefeller wlilch will be so marked that every other 
concern will luive to follow It. I don’t think there Is any antagonism of neiHjs- 
slty between the two. I don’t think it Is helpful to industrial conditions to try 
to raise a gulf between them. 

Chairman Walsh. I have two questions I want to ask you on that. You 
heard Mr. Bowers testify that tliey were powerful enougli out there to make 
the companies quit cheating the miners? 

Mr. King. T don’t know tiuit he said that. 

Chairman Walhit. He said that Uiey nnnie them quit. 

Mr. Kino. He said tiiat tin* miners were clionte<l. I don’t know that he 
said they were successful. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We won’t talk ahont that. Another sugge.stlon was 
imuU'—you heard Mr. .Tohn I>. UoekefelhT, .|r., explain a statement nuuie In a 
letter of Mr. Bowers t<» tin* eflVct that tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. fixed the 
prices and conditions for miners—that i.s, took the lea<l in fixing the prices and 
conditions of mining In Coh»rade, niul that larger companies easily followwl 
them. You heard that, did you? 

Mr. King. With this explanation, as T roniernher it, by Mr. Bowers, that he 
meant hy fixing price, the prhes of mining and wagi's paiil for mining. 

(3mirman Walsh. But that was Mr. Uoekefeller wiu) testlfieil to that, not 
Mr. Bowers. Mr. Rockefeller was testifying about Mr, Bowers's letter, and he 
.'^ald that that refereme meant tliat tliey easily leil. 

Mr, King. I don’t rememlxu’ that Mr. Bowers touch<Ml on that question. 

Chairman Walsh. I say that he did not; tluit Mr. Rockefeller was the only 
one tlmt t<*stlrted about It here. That Is a fact, is it, that they easily lend In 
fixing the prici's? 

Mr. Kino. I can not tell you. 

Chnirman Walsh. Ami If tliey did, your last answer W'ould not apply. If 
tliey Clin lead a larger one, they can bring alH>nt the results. 

Mr. King. I think their example wouhl he very iwwerful. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the nece.sslty of having something for Mr. 
K(K*kefeHer In bringing about just conditions as distinguished possibly from 
what might lie brought about by popular opinion, you are aware, of course, 
when a sufilclent number of people in this country get of one mind, they can 
take over the mines and run them themselves? 
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Mr. Kekg. I don’t see the necessity of drawing that distinction. Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller is not desirous of opposing public opinion; I think he is distinctly anxious 
to fail in line with It. 

Chairman Walsu. But you state<h as I understand it, the way this line of 
questioning began was, that you did not give ac<'ord to tlie proposition (hut 
these facts that you were developing ought to bo laid out and given to the 
American people, all of them; all of tiie facts. 

Mr. Kino. Our discussion liud refereruv t(» what c<nild be ncconipllsiied within 
a certain time, practical men dealing with practical questions; nothing more 
than that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I>o you conal<ler that the miners hi Colorado were jusU- 
detl in demanding a riH.'ognition of their national union? 

Mr. Kino. I have alrea<!y said I don’t care to discuss the merits of that 
strike one way or tlie other. 

Chairman \Vai.kh. Yon heard the testinmny Mr. Rowers to the efftH't that 
certain c’ompanles were cheating their miners In tlielr weights. Would you 
consider that a just grievance on 11»e part of the miners, ami a Justitlcation for 
tlielr demands that the mine owners treat with tliem collectively through tlieir 
national union? 

Mr. King. You run it along a long way. I certainly would regard it a vA*y 
strong grievance, am) one that ought to Ik‘ remwlitMi immediately. 

(’hairrnan Walsh. Is it strong enough to demand recognition of tlielr national 
union so they could for<‘<» them to weigli the coal rlglit, or if tlie company <11<I 
not do It- 

Mr. Ki.n'o. I want this to be underst<MMl, I am not sajlng tliey w’oiiUl not he 
lierfectly right in a.sking for It to he done througli the organization, but to 
answer your question sfiecllicnlly, I would say, certainly; if they i*ould not Imve 
that grievance adjusted in any <»ther way, they would 1 h‘ more tlian justill(‘(l. 

(Uiairmnn Walsh. In seeking recognition by their mitionul union? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they w«»uld he the ones to pass on wlietlier they were 
being cheato<l or not—that Is, the miners? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if tliey honestly and fairly thought they were helng 
cheated, then they would lie justltleil in ileinandlng that the coinpany should 
deal collectively with them through tlielr national union? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; fimt does not necessarily follow. They would he justi¬ 
fied in going to the company and saying, we want this remedied at onc<*, and 
if the companies did not acctsle (<» their demands, they would he jusllfi(.M| In 
bringing all the pressure they i-ouhl to hear on the company to Imve that done, 
and they would certainly be jus(illi‘d, if they thought It was neet'ssury to go 
that far, in using not only the inliuence of their own national organization, 
but all of tlu* force In the community to get the result. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you (‘onslder that the national olllcers were justlihsl 
in asking for an interview with the company otncialsV 

Mr. Kino. Certainly, 1 do. 

Chqirnmn Walsh. Do you consider that sucii ati Interview should properly 
have been grunteil? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrmun WAr.sH. Do you agree with Senator Patterson tliat that Interview 
having been denUsl, although It should have been graiitiMl, then that the 
things that happened after that should hi* borne on the slioulders of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I don’t agree witli Iiim there. 

Chairman Walsic. Do you agri*e with Mr. Bowers in this letter, that If that 
interview hail been granteil, that would have hwii tlie end of the strike? 

Do you believe that from the study you have made? 

Mr. Kino. I can not say that It would have, and I could not say that It 
would not. 

Chairman Walsh. What la your opinion as a }s*rson that has studied these 
labor matters as an expert? 

Mr. Kino. I will express my opinion in this w'ay; if there had been In the 
State of Colorado a law that would liave compelleil the employers to mwt any 
group of men in regard to their grievances before the men were forced to take 
the initiative of throwing down their tools ami going out on a strike, I believe 
the grievances under which those men were suffering at the time would liave 
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been more fully gone Into and they would have been able to get a degree of 
redreae which they have not been able to get, as the result of the strike, and 
the strike would not have been necessary. 

Chnirnian Walsh. Have you read Mr. Bowers's letter to Mr. Heydt, secre¬ 
tary of Mr. John D. Bor'kefeller, Jr., which Mr. Rockefeller testified he had 
rend, with reference to conditions existing In southern Colorado In 1907, and 
prior thereto? 

Mr. Ki.mi. No, sir; I have not read any letter from Mr. Bowers to Mr. Heydt. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated a part of your Investigation Included 
a study of Ihe history of <»ndltlons leading up to 1013? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman 1Vm.sii. And going back to 1904? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this letter Is as follows [reading^: 


May 13, 1913. 

Db.vk Mr. Heydt: Yours of the 10th. Inclosing a letter of Mr. Frank S. 
Hoag, of the I’lteblo Star-.lourual, la at hand. 

.While I know tiothlng about the paper referred to ns a business proposi¬ 
tion, I think It would be undesirable for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to 
have Mr. Rockefeller Interested In a newspaper at this tltue. In a financial 
or any other way. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for matiy years were accused of being the 
political dli'tator of southern Colorado, and in fact were a mighty power in the 
entire Sltate. When I came here It was said that Ihe C. F. & I. Co. voted every 
mail ami woman In their emiiloy without any regard to their being naluralizetl 
or not; and t'ven their niuU'S, it used to lie remarked, were registered if they 
were fortunate enough to possess names. Aiiyliow, a political department was 
maintained at a heavy expen.se. I had before me thi' contributions of the 
C. F. & I. Co. for the campaign of 1994, amoimling to .fSlMtlO, laild out personally 
by I’resident Ibairne. All tlie vouchers and checks I have examined personally, 
all of which were payahle to .\lhert A. Miller, upon which he drew the cur¬ 
rency and, It Is said, handed the money ov(>r to Mr. llearne, who paid It out. 
So far as I can discover, not one particle of good was accomplished for the com¬ 
pany; hut Air. llearne was an aspirant for the laisltlon of tlnited States Sena¬ 
tor and devoted a vast amount of time and money with this end in view, I 
have no doubt. 

The company became notorious In many sections for their support of the 
lliiuor Interests. They established saloons everywhere they po.ssibly could. 
This deiiarinient was munagisl by one John Kehler. a brother of the oue-tlme 
president of the company, who died idiout the time I came here, a victim of 
Ids own lidemperale habits. A sheriff eiccicd by the votes of tlie C. F. & I. 
Co. employees, and who has been kei>t in olllce a great many yt'ars, established 
himself or became a liartner in Iti liquor .stores in our coal nnnos. To clean 
up the saloons and wllh them tla‘ gambling hells and houses of prostitution, 
has Iteen one of the things that Mr. Welborn and I have devoted on enormous 
anaaint of time to <lurlng the past five yciirs. The decent newspaper^ ever- 
iastlugiy lampooned Ihe C. F. & I. t'o. at ('very election, and I am forced to any 
the comimny im'rlti'd, from a moral standiadnt, every shot that was fired Into 
their camp. 

Since I came here not a nickel has lieen paid to any' politician or political 
party. W(' have fought the saloons with all the power we possess. We have 
forbidden any ixdltlclan from going Into our camiis, and every subordinate 
olTlclal connecti'd with the company has been forbidden to Influence our men to 
vote for any particlar candidate. We have not lobbied In the legislature, 
but have gone directly to the governor and other able men and have demanded 
fair treatment. 

We have securerl the past winter a mining law almost entirely written by our 
own suiierlntendent, K. 11. Weltzel. with tour other men appointed by the Senate 
committee. Including representatives of labor, a capable engineer, and two 
representatives of the operators. It Is just and fair to all concerned and meets 
every requirement of the labor organizations, excepting that there are no 
special privileges granted to laltor unions. 

We have now reached the point where we have the respect of the prominent 
men ns well ns the common Inlmrers of Colorado, because of our fair treatment 
and continual efforts to Improve the conditions of mining. Even the old-time 
bitter iKdIttcal enemies of the company now say they have not one word of 
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crltlctom to offer against the company from a political standpoint The news¬ 
papers. for the most part, are courteous, and It la not often we see an article 
upbraiding our company or Its employees. 

If yon should become financially Interested In the newspaper referred to, the 
O. F. & I. Co. would be Immediately accused by the other newspapers of Pueblo 
and of the southern counties of the State as having taken a new tack In the 
control of politics, and we would be upbraided Just the same as If we were 
backing the paper, because It Is well known that the Ilockefeller Interests are 
managing the affairs of the O. F. & I. Oo. Therefore, I think It would be a very 
serious matter to the company If you should take any Interest In Mr. Hoag’s 
enterprise. 

I think I have never written a letter along this line, and I am doing so now 
for your tiles. 

Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowebr. 


Now, assuming that that was all true at the time Mr. Bowers came there In 
1907—this wa.s written JIny l.S, 191,7—now, assuming that all that Is true and 
following It up by the further a.ssumptlon that the slterlff elected by the votes 
of the (tolorado Fuel & Iron Co.'s employet's was still the sheriff at the time 
this letter was written and at the time the strike of the men was had; assume 
tliat 00 men consiK’uttvel.v had hi'en killed, many of them by the ullegel negll- 
gtmee of the company; that this sheriff selected the coroner’s Jury; and that 
even dead men were found to be at fault themselves; assume that In that 
county for 2.7 years there had been no verdict against the company In la'raonal- 
Injury cases or for the death of an employee by negligence; assuming that 
whcTi men had their limbs crushed so that they lost legs or arms or lost their 
Hvasj that the amounts paid in settlement by the e(anpan,v rangeil between $1(K) 
and $900,the highest being $900, and perhaps but $llX)or.$200 to some, that they 
averaged about $3(X) for lives and limbs; assume that there was still a connec¬ 
tion iM'fwet'n the company and this .sheriff through the Ihiiior buslne.ss right 
down to this time In this wise; that he sold ll(|Uor to the liquor dealers that 
were at the company’s camiis; that the <ompanles either adopted a mi'thod of 
this kind, that they chargisl a rental based on a per capita of the employees for 
liquor privileges; that was the Vietia'-Amerlean Fuel Co. anil not the Oohe 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., b\it I he. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was connected with It 
to the extent that they charged large sums for rental of their buildings; assume 
also—and for the purpo.se of this (inesllon 1 will leave the Colorado Ifuel & 
Iron Co. out—that some of the companies mad(> It a practice to cheat their 
men on weights. Now, after hearing this letter and lusirlng the assumptions 
that have been made—and I have tried to take the uneontradleted ones— 
wcaihl you say the miners were .iustilu'd in using e\er.v lawful means at that 
time to free themselves from such eomlitions? 

Mr. Kino. Ci'rtaliily. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. Do you know now from your Investigation and from 
your research whether or not they had any organization to hsik to that could 
give them the moral and tlnanelal support that the I'nlled Mine Workers of 
America could give them? 

Mr. Kino. Well. I would rather not discuss the Colorado sltualion. Mr. 
Chairman, but I do not want to evade your question. I think they could have 
received more finanel.al support from the t'nitfsl .Mine Work<*rs of AnuTlea 
than anything they had witliln thmnselves; certainly. 

Chairman Wvisu. And was It md. therefore, a sensihle and Just demand 
that these men slnuild want to relieve themselves of these i-ondltlons by dealing 
with the I'nlled Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Kino. I think they were fully JusdlUsI in presenting the demand on 
any grounds they carts] lo pre.sent it on, and 1 should think they would he 
Justlflcfl In presenting the iwlnt of view you have Just given. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read the reisirt of the Unlteil States Comints- 
sloner of Labor, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, In regard to the deportation of men 
during the Colorado strike of 1904? 

Mr. Kino. I have not read It yet, but I have It notisl among the documents 
I Intend to read. , 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated you had Information generally of 
what took place In that strike of 1904? 

Mr. Kino. I have some Information. 
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(''Jmirmnn Walsh. Do you consider that those men who were driven from 
the State were Jiistlded In taking up arms to resist such an Invasion of their 
constitutional rights? 

Mr. Kino. I do not hcllevo that usurpation of rights should be tolerated for 
one nionxuit, no mailer who Is responsible for It. I feel pretty strongly that 
the best way to prevent a recurrence Is not always to resort to unlawful acts— 
to re.sort In what might he constrmsl ns unlawful acts. I do not like the Idea 
of trying to take the law Into on(0.s own hands, so to speak, although there 
may he times wia-n It la pretty ditncult to keep from doing It. I would not 
for a sc'coiul, however, ,1ustlfy deportation. 

Chairman Wai-sh. When those men were being deportetl violently and with¬ 
out regard for the conslitutlon and without regard for their rights as citizens 
and wiflaait regard to their iiroiierly rights, illegally; In other words, would you 
consider they were jaslllied In taking up arms to resist that violence? 

Mr. Kino. I would have gone about It. I think, in a different way if I had 
Ixsm their adviser In the malter, or if It was In my own ca.se I would not 
Imve tried to resist with arms; T do not think I would liave shouldereti a 
musket in that wuiy. 

Chairman Waish. Wind would you have done? 

Mr. Kino. I would have brought up the matter In eviwy public assembly In 
the Cnitisl Stales, and I wiaild have sought to bring to bear this public 
opinion you sisvik of on a ciaidltlon that was wholly wrong. 

Chairman Wm.hii. If you were one of the men? 

Mr. Kino. If I had lieen one Interestetl In that particular situation—toward 
improving It- 

Chairman IVai.sii. If you were one of the miners and a man came to yon 
armed witli a cluh and just undertook to drive you across the lines. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Waish, To aiaitber State line. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. And you were weak and you were not fed on the way? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman IYm sii, And you were struck witli a club on the way over. 

Mr. Kino. Yea. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Thai you were driven on over, and when you got to the 
place he was willing to let you go then you would begin agitation In all 
public assemblages rather than resist the man with a club? 

Mr. Kino. 1 wonbi waul everyiaie to know of the Injustice in order to help 
arouse the resentment of the is'ople against the injustice. 

Clmlrinan Wai.sh. If you were only one man under those circumstances, 
what would you do If you were a laborer? This was In Ctiih, but they did 
not drive them all the way? 

Mr. Kino. I would bide my lime and try to prevent further injustice In the 
future. If I was weak. T would not try to light back with a cluh. 

Chairman WAi.stt. If you were not weak, but strong muscled and had aect'ss 
to arms, and If the constitution of the State allowed you to bear arms, would 
you light back or let them drive you that way and then deix’nd on an agitation 
afterwards? 

Mr. Kino. I think. If I were the tjiie of man vou describe now, I would test 
the .strength of luy muscles. 

Cbalrinan Waish. And your weapons, if you had weapons? 

Mr. Kino. And tlie law of the. Stale allowed me to carry tliein. I would be 
sorely tempted to do It. 

Chairman Walsh. You would do It, would you not? 

Mr. Kino. I will not say that, but I might do it. liooklng at the question 
particularly ns to what would he most In the interests of ultimate justice, I 
would say I would be much wiser if, for the moment, I could bear with the 
condition and then make an effort to make the whole <■ondltlon known, so that 
a ris'urrence of It would be impossible for myself or other men. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You knew, did you not, that Mr. Bowers was In favor of 
driving agitators out of the State? 

Mr. Kino. 1 did not know that thing. 

Chairman Walsh. You rend Ids letter here? 

Mr. Kino. I heard what you read here. 

Chalriuan Walsh. " We lioiie to lie able to drive these agitators from the 
State.” 

Mr. Kino. I guess that would express his Idea. 
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ChRlmuRtt Walsh. What wonW M your opinion of the method yon would 
pursue, after you got loose from this man that drove you troin 0tah, If you oame 
back and started this agitation and would not nllow It and drove yon out again? 

Mr. Kino. I would come back again. 

Chairman Walsb. You would keep on coming hack? 

Mr. Kino. I certainly would. 

Chairman Wai.sh. t^pon whom do you consider that the responsibility for 
labor conditions in any given Industry, under our present system, must rest In 
the final analysis? 

Mr. Kino. Well, (here are a great many i>olnts that would have to be l•onsld• 
ered there. For example, Industrial conditions are dependent in part upon 
geographical conditions; they are dependent In part upon social conditions; 
and they are der)endent Ir. part upon the sta,ge of Inilii.strlal development. They 
are also dependent np(>n the amount of capital availnlile for Investment, and the 
men controlling that capitfd, and what they are preparial to do with It. I do 
not think one could definitely lay down one slngU' circumstance that conlil 
net-ount for the responsibility In toto; It Is a distributed responsibility, I think. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who was rcsiamsihle for the conditions In Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I coidd not and would not attempt to tlx the responsibility. The 
eonditlon.s In Colorado, Mr. Cbainnan, In my mind—In nitemiiting to fix the re¬ 
sponsibility a great many things must be considered. The whole question of 
the way In which government has laam carrUal on; the dllTerent features i>cr- 
talnlng to the administration of Justice; the matters that relate to legislation; 
all <tf ilu'se factors; tliese cireumsiances are faclors tliut ladp to account for the 
present responsibility. 1 think you can not to-day say that any one particular 
person nr group are responsible tor conditions; the whole community, to some 
exient, must share that responsibility. If there hail been an npi>reclatlon of 
citizenship on the part of all of the citlziais of Colorado, this trouble could not 
have assume*! the proportion It did. And In fixing r(>aponslhlllt.v you have to 
take the past Into consideration. .lust hi-re. In answer to a question, when I 
said T could not Imagine conditions worse than In Colorado, I nuaint the early 
conditions and not as they are to-day, and I wish the reitorter to make a note 
of that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mention the time spei’lfleally you mean. 

Mr. Ki.nci. We were speaking of conditions of Ifll.'l. in the early part, ami I 
am speaking of the ojilnlons I formed from the early conditiims In Colorado. 

Chairman Waish. You did not na’an the conditions leading up to the strike 
In XD12 and I9I.S? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. What about those conditions; were those bad? 

Mr Kino. I think in many particulars tliey were. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask the sixs ific (|uesll<ai: Outside of the question of 
the invasion of the constitutional rlglits of the workers—that is. their deporta¬ 
tion—weren't isindltlons worse In the last strike than iti tlie strike of IIKM? 

Mr. KtNO. T do not know etiough of the strike of 100-1 to tmtke comparisons; 

I could not speak with knowledge. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Whom, In your opinion, was resixinsihle for the condition 
of afTalrs In the Industry of the Colorailo Fuel & Iron Co. leading up to the 
Btrlke? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I do not know that I would fix the responsililllly on any one 
person. There arc a great many clrcumslanc(“a that account for conditions In 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. being what they are. 

Cliairman Wai,.sh. Yiai said yesterday tliat in drafting the original plan for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, you were liuilttsi in certain re.spects through the 
attitude of the Colorailo olficlnls. What were the limitations? 

Mr. Kino. I was limited in regard to the situation In this way; the position 
was this. The strike was actually on at the time, and the question, as It was 
stated to me, was a question of the recognition of the union. It was asstimed 
at the time I had this Interview that that strike might run on for a number of 
years; it was not thought the strike was going to end Immediately, and the 
question put up to me was. How can men working In an Industry at the present 
time and felling that they had not proper representation get that representa¬ 
tion In the light of drcurastances as they are at the present time in Colorado? 

In other words, Mr. Rockefeller—and I think the statement he has given the 
commission will show it—was trying methixl after method to make suggestions 
to the ofilclala out in Colorado that would tend to improve the conditions out 
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there, and they said, “ Walt until the strike Is over and we will take this up,” 
and Mr. Rockefeller did not Intend to wait until the strike was over. 

Ohairman Walsh. That was stated In correspondence? 

Mr. Kino. I think It was the general tenor of the correspondence. 

Ohairman Walsh. Produced before this commission? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Ohairman Walsh. They said to wait until after the strike? 

Mr. Kino. I gather their answer was to wait until this strike was over. 

Now, the limitations that I had to consider were these limitations, both In 
the length of time the strike was running, and tliat this was a plan to be put 
in o|>eration notwithstanding the strike was on, and the operators had taken a 
definite stand toward the question of recognition. 

Chairman Walsh. If you had been free of such limitations what recom¬ 
mendations would yon liave made? 

Mr. Kino. I can not say at the moment, Mr. Ohairman. 

Ohnlrmaii Walsh. In yonr testimony yesterday, you referrisl to a paragraph 
in your letter of August 6,1011, wldcli you stated had been Incorrectly reported; 
widcli paragraph was that? 

Mr. Kino. Whicli was tliat? 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie letter of August 6, 1914. 

Mr. Kino. It was the general use tliat was made of that letter. 

Olmlrman Walsh, nave yon tlie letter here? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; here it Is. [Witness liands letter In question to Chairman 
Walsh. 1 

Clmlrnian Walsh. If I got your answer correctly, it was tliat a paragraph 
In that letter had been Incorrectly quoted? 

Mr. Kino. It was not merely that letter, Mr. (Iliiilrman, but It was the exiinil- 
natlon wherever It touched myself In particular I had reference to. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut you referred yesterday to the testimony of a witness 
respt'ctlng a certain paragraph in your letter as having been Incorrectly Inter¬ 
preted. Which paragraph was that? 

Mr. Kino. I>ld I coniine It to the letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Kino. Hei'iuise, If I did, I should have made It broader than that and 
should have stated that the testimony with reference, for example, to the legis¬ 
lation that I had Introduced and the nature of It and the service I had rendered 
to labor through that legislation—that Is part of the thing I had In mind. 

Ohairman AVai.sh. Have you a copy of the letter there? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; I have It here. 

Cludrninn Walsh. Is this the paragraph you referred to upon yesterday: 

“ It may he, however, that orgaidzeil labor In the I'nlted States will realize 
the opiMirtutiltli>a and handicaps likely to come to certain industries through 
the clianged conditions of Kuro])i>, and will be prepared to cease hostilities 
where Industrial strife at pre.sent exists. In order that on the one hand labor 
may reap with capital a fuller measure of the harvest or, In Industries that 
may be differently affected, protect Itself against conseipiencea that are certain 
to nrl.se, I fear that the view likely to hi' taken by some of the leudci'S may, 
at the outset, be the shortsighted otic of endeavoring to iiersnade their followers 
that the opportuiillles wldcli may come to .tmcricai capilal through the crippled 
conditions of Industries elsewhere will Induce a recognition which under leas 
favorabtc clrcunistances might not be granted. This ts almost certain to be 
the limmsliate etTect, and I think you are wise, therefore, in dismissing alto¬ 
gether from your mind the possibility of the I'nlted Mine AVorkers calling off 
the present Mrlke, even If under any circumstances short of recognition they 
would likely so to do. It will not be very long, however, before the Inevitable 
effects of the Euroiienn war on American labor conditions are certain to make 
themselves felt, both because of the scarcity of capital available for Investment, 
and the crippled condition of Industry on the other side, and once this becomes 
apparent, the unions will have to revise considerably some of their present 
policies. 

“Having regard to the more cordial relations between labor and capital 
which. It Is hoped, the foundation may be able to effect. It would be fortunate. 
Indeed, If you could, out of the changed conditions which this European war Is 
certain to produce. And a means of restoring Industrial peace In the United 
States In Industries such as coal and fuel where there Is a certainty of a direct 
bearing. It may be that among those who are embarrassing the situation in 
Colorado, there are many foreigners who may feel compelled to return to 
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Enr(^, and that may proTe an immediate factor of Importance. Iiooklng at 
the ultimate, rather than the Immediate effect, there Is, speaking generally, 
going to be a large amount of unemployment as a consequence of this war, and, 
once Uie war Is over, thousands of men and their families In the Old World 
are going to seek future employment In the New World. In certain Industries 
It Is going to be easy for employers to find all the labor they desire, and unions 
will be confronted with a new problem. Recognition simply for the sake of 
recognition. Is going to be seen to be less pressing as an Immediate end, than 
that of maintaining standards already existing, and unions may rightly come 
to regard as their friends and allies companies and corix)rutloiis large enough 
and fair enough to desire to maintain these standards of their own accord. 
Fr>r the unions to take a different view will certainly mean to lose the sub- 
stanee of fair conditions while wasting resources In fighting for the shadow of 
recognition. Here, It seems to me, lies a possible avenue of approach toward 
restoring normal conditions In Colorado.” 

What did you mean by “ the shadow of rc'cognitlon 

Mr. Kino. I am greatly obliged to you for reaillng the entire paragraph. If 
these jairagraphs had been read in that way in New York, I would not have 
had a word of exception to take to the use that was made of tills letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It one of the paragraphs which you said was misin¬ 
terpreted? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Which one? 

Mr. Kino. It Is not the particular paragraph; It Is the use that was made 
of a certain construction which was put ujion lertain sentences. 

Chairman WAt.sii. lly wittiesses Iti New York? 

Mr. Kino. To he perfectly fratik, hy yourself. 

Chairman W.m.kh. lly the way 1 read that to the witness In New York? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then It was not the witness, hut It was the part of the 
letter that I read to the witness. 

Mr. Kino. I think, perhaps, I unduly condemmsl the witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Then rend me the luirt i>f the letter 1 read there. 

Mr. King. lx>t me explain. If you will look over the questions that were 
asked at that time you will see that an effort was made to have It appear that 
1 had been tryltig to show’ Mr, Ilockefeller how he could defeat lalstr unions 
and such like. This letter la a re|ily to a Icticr frotii Mr. Rockefeller to m«^ 
In which letter Mr. Ilockefeller said- 

Chairman Wal.sh. Have you that letter there? 

Mr. Kino. No ; I haven’t it. 

Chairman Wai sh. Has It bwn introilnccd In our record? 

Mr. Kino. I think so; ye.s. In that letter .Mr. Ihskefeller said ho thought 
the strike would run on indefitiltel.v—that is as 1 remeinber 11—be said there 
are only tw'o ways in which It will aitpcar that industrial iK'tice will be rtsitored 
In Colorado. One is giving up the strike for riMognltion by the Ihilted Mine 
Workers of America; the other Is hy the establishment of some machinery which 
will secure ready means of rislress of grlevatices wlthlti the company Itself. 

I was replying to that. 

The first statetnent hi^ made about the strike jtrohidtiy rtinnlng on a long 
time I thought was right. I (ltd not think the l.hilted Mine Workers of Amer¬ 
ica would call off the strike for rts'ognltioa as stsai as they did. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve they would have call(Nl it off If they had not been restricted In their 
finances, 

1 have a very strong feeling—I nuiy he wrong In this—that lahor makes a 
mistake sometimes In these long 8trlk(>s for union rts’ognltlon. There had Im'CU 
at that time a strike pending In northern Colorado for some four years for 
recognition. I think. If emphasis were laid ui«in conditions and liijusth* that 
labor Is trying to remedy, rather than upon that abstract term “union recog¬ 
nition.” the unions would receive more supiw>rt, and understanding support, 
from the general public than they sometimes do. I think to carry on a fight 
for four or five years simply on the question of retsignltlon, and leave the actual 
conditions out of account altogether. Is losing the substance while you are 
chasing the shadow. What I mean to say Is this; Unions need every cent they 
can get for the work they are trying to do. For laboring men out In the West 
to be using up their resources In fighting for recognition—the United Mine 
Workers have had within the last two years several strikes on the question of 
recognition, which have cost them a good deal In the way of finances. When 
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this war came on In Enrope, by the way, that ts a clrcnmatance that accwmt* 
for that reference—the war had Just started a day or two before and I had 
It In mind In speuklna of this. My feeling was that for the unions to go ahead 
and use their funds to fight for recognition In Colorado, or anywhere else, was 
simply a throwing away of the thing they needed to back them In the kind of 
a situation with which they will be face to face when this war Is over. I^abor 
will have a hard time In America, as elsewhere, between two things—^between 
the competition of European labor and the competition of labor In the Orient 
My feeling Is that true unionism Is not an end In Itself; It Is a means to an 
end. It la a means of obtaining and Improving standards for the working 
classes. 

I was expressing an opinion there as to In what way trade-unionism. In my 
opinion, could t«‘st carry out what was the real otdwtive of Its aim. My feel¬ 
ing is, and I think It Is shared by some men of the Unlteil Mine Workers—In 
fact. I will go so far ns to say that an olllcer, a very prominent officer, of the 
Enlttsl Mine Worki'rs told na^ himself- 

Chairman W.m.hh (Interrupting). Who was that? 

Mr. Kino. I will not disclose It, hut I will state that he was a very promi¬ 
nent olfiwr. Ho told me that he thought it was a great mistake to have this 
long fight for recognition; that they hud made a mistake In carrying on that 
juirt of It. lie was not saying he did not think they had a perfectly good 
cause, hut I think he felt If they had concentrated on the grievances they had 
out th(>re and said, “ These are the things we want changed, and If you do not 
change them we will keep these men out until they arc changed,” Instead of 
lighting on that (me word “recognition,” conditions and results might have 
tasm achlevssi sooner. That Is what I mean hy lahitr having to revise some of 
Its politics. If Inlatr is going to tight simply for recognition, it may he that 
while that fight goes on the capitalists will take their capital and Invest It 
elscwlK're. They may he chasing a shadow and losing the substance. 

I am looking now—I may he wrong, and It Is quite prohahle that a great 
many hdior men will think I am wrong, ami I will admit that their point of 
view Is cntltk'd to .lust as much consideration, I should think probably more 
consideration In spcmking upon the matters that p(‘rtaln to themselves; but 
when sis'aklng of policy my feeling is, and 1 had that Idea of Mr. R(wkefeller’s 
In my mind when I wrote this letter—he mach' It plain to me that he did not 
wish to he nssoclntt'd with an Itidustry that had not high standards, and what 
^ felt was, when this war came on. If Mr. It(M k(‘feller can do what he has Indl- 
cnKsl to mo It Is his wish to do—raise the status and standards of labor that 
he has to do with—he Is an ally of the labor-union cause, hecau.se he Is helping 
to do the v('ry thing the labor union stands for, namely, a means to a particular 
end; and I should hois> the day will come, and 1 think It Is In're now In the 
minds of a grt'nt many workers, that nny man who will help to Improve the 
standard of labor, whether he (hs-s It In parliament by Introducing an eight- 
hour law or whether ns an employer by Insisting upon certain conditions being 
maintained In his own Industry. Is a true ally of trnd(^unlonlsm. 

Chalrmau W\f.sn. You say there were several strikes brought on hy the 
t’nlt(>d Mine Workers of America merely for recognition. What were those 
strlk(*s? 

Mr. Kino, t have not any exactly In mind. 

Ohalrman AValsii. What States were tlu'y In? 

Mr. Kino. I have not nny exactly In mind at the moment. 

Ohalrmnn W.m.sh. What strikes were yon referring to when yon said they 
had had .several strikes merely for union recognition? 

Sir. Kino. I have In mind particularly the strlki's taking place In Canada In 
the last 8 or 10 years. They spent a great deal of time- 

Chairman Wai.hh (Interrupting). Name any of the United States of America. 

Mr. Kino. I did not have any In mind when I spoke at the moment. There 
were strlk(>s In Nova Scotia and In British Columbia. They ran on tor months 
and months and months, and what was the rivuilt? They were beaten every 
time. To my mind thei'e Is a wrong Judgment In the man who brings on a 
strike and who can not pull it off sncce.ssfull,v. I think strike leaders ought to 
be Just In the position of generals In an army. If a general brings his whole 
forces Into the arena and they are destroyed and swept out, the public will 
soon tell him his Judgment was pretty poor. 1 think labor has probably a feel¬ 
ing of Biat same sort towanl Its leaders who precipitate them Into long strug^es 
whfrh they can not successfully pull off. 1 do not say they are not rl^t to 
go ahead and try to fight, but you have to Judge everything by Its resullK 
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Otainnan Wamb. I>et u* see about that The statement has been made be¬ 
fore this commission of a concrete case. First the general statement was made 
that there was no big strike, no great strike In America that was wholly lost 
by the workingmen, and a particular Instance was given of the southwestern 
strike, the railroad strike. It distinctly and only Involved the question primarily 
of the recognition of the union. They started an organization, the Knights of 
Ijabor, and they demanded of the presidents of certain railroads that they should 
meet with their committees and recognize their unions, they Intending to put In 
unions and make certain demands. The question arose ns to whether or not the 
president of one of the railroads would receive a commlttt'e. It Is like they did 
out in Colorado. The president refused to recidve the comiulttiv. A strike was 
callesl. A man nnmctl Martin Irons was at the head of it. It was calleil the 
Irons strike. It was accoinpanUsl with all the very worst details of a strike. 
Life was lost, prois'rty was destroye<I. neighbors were s<*t agalnt each other, 
civil processes broken down. The forct-s of the State were threatened, and many 
Injnstln's clalmeti to have come out of the situation. Afterwards the companies 
were active in prosecuting the workers that tla-y claimed t(«>k lairt In the vio¬ 
lence, the workers claiming that tlie om-s that took part In tlie vioienee for 
the employers were allowed to go scot fr»s'—all thho.s<' deplorahle details. 

After many wwks of struggle, after the companies were thsl up, covering 
thousands of miles of territory, the men were rtsiuired to give in—that Is, the 
strike was lost. It had to he ealhsl off. As this witness says, at that time the 
pay, for the same hotirs, u switchman recidved was nhout tfdO a naaith as 
agaln.st $120 now; that that ran all through that Industry; that while Martin 
Irons, ns you suggest here, was destroyed—they said he would not do—and he 
was blacklisted and compelled to go Into other huslness; hut while the leaders 
of that strike did suffer, Ju.st as you suggestisl they ndght suffer In losing a 
strike, neverthele.ss the president of that railroad or of any of Hat railroads 
Involved In It have never since that time rcd'usi'd to meet a commlltw' of any 
organization that wanted to call upon them In that southwestern district— 
that Is, organizations such as that organization of labor. 

In ad<lltion to that tlie liours of lahor liave been lessened In many Instanees. 
Mechanics In many Instances earn tliree times what they did before tliat strike 
liegan. This man testitieil, with that backing, that there liail been none of these 
great strikes lost. 

Do you believe that when a strike is compelled to be called off for lacli of 
funds, and the leaders are dlscrtHlItwl, that the strike Is lost? 

Mr. King. Not necessarily; no, certainly not. * 

(Ihalrman W.vi.sii. Is It not a fact further, and have not you found It. as an 
e.vpert, further, as has hecn testilied here, that even though the Industry Is not 
unionized Itself that those that do deal collectively with tlie organization make 
the standard which the unorganizisl Industries are compelled to follow? 

Mr. King. Your last statement I agr<a‘ with wry largely—that I think the 
standards would not be what they are to-day but for the part organized labor 
has playe<l. Hut I do not agree with the point of view tlnit was just stuttnl, of 
anyone who says that no strike was e\er lost. I think some strikes have bwn 
most deplorably lost and shouhl never have taken place at all. ami that no gissl 
has come of them, hut great harm has come of them. I think the union move¬ 
ment has been ImiKsksl to a very large cvlent by many foolish strlki’s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Name the largt-r ones. 

Mr. Kino. I will name a large one, one that 1 have personal knowdedge of. 
In 19(13, I think It was, an organization was formed known ns the United 
Brotherhood of Hallway Employees—you spoke of a railway, uml I will speak 
of a railway strike, too—on the Canadian Pacific Hallway In Canada. This 
organization had Its hxlgcs from Vancouver to Montreal. It was an attempt 
to bring Into the unions some labor not already organized. These men made 
demands on the Canadian Pacific Hallway Co. for an Increase In wages. There 
was a strike on the road. It was not successful. After that strike took place 
an effort was maile to close up the coal mines on Vancouver Island so the com¬ 
pany could not get coal to run Its trains, be<»u.se the company had overcome 
the men In the fight so far as the railway was concerntsl. I Investigated these 
strikes myself, and what did I find? I found that the man who was the leader 
of that strike was In the pay of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Chairman Walsh. A corrupt man? 

Mr. Kinu. Tes; I received—in fact. It was under royal commission, Jakt as 
this Is, and the commission had the power to compel the production of docu¬ 
ments. We compelled the Canadian Pacific to produce documents In Its pos- 
38819°—S. Doc. 416.64-1—vol 9-62 
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session. Among other things were a bundle of secret-service reports, and the 
secret-service man was the organizer of the United Brotherhood of Baltway 
Employees. While that Inquiry was going on, the men who had belonged to 
that union brought a charter Into the court room. They exhibited It draped 
with crepe, anil they were asked “What Is this crfipe for?” They replied “It 
Is for the murder of Brother So-and-so.” “Who was he murdered by?” “By 
the 0. 1". It,” “Ilow Is that?” “The C. P. R. knows that he organlzeil this 
brotherhood, and they have pursued him, and the man became so distracted 
that he was laken ill and hud to go to the hospital. The brotherhood made 
some payments to his family while he was In the hospital, but he then died.” 
The 0, P. R. at the same time was paying him. These facts all came out. I 
myself showwl this man’s reimrt to these very union men. I showed them In 
his own handwriting how he had been telling the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
the different things they were doing. When these men saw those reports they 
nskeil for transportation on the Canadiau Pacific Railroad and went over that 
road, and tlmy threw the charters—I am speaking metaphorically, of course— 
literally out of the windows. The union went to pieces. 

There was a strike that was thoroughly corruiit and thoroughly bad and 
brought discredit on the unions and unionism. That strike was lost, and no 
good ever came of it. 

There Is an Instance of where you may have a union, you may have union 
methods adopted, you may have the Ideals of unionism In the first |iluce, hut 
If your men are corrupt you can not get any good out of It one way or the 
other; and the unions wimhi he the very first—the unions that re.spect their 
own reputation—to denounce that kind of thing. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Who was the president of the 0. P. R. at the time? 

Mr. Kinu. I don’t know who was the president, but at that time- 

Chairman Wai.sii. You said Ihat the president bribed a man? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t say that the iireshlent bribed a man. 

timirman AValsh. I thought you said he was in the pay of the president of 
the C. P. R. 

Mr. Kinu. I don’t say that he was. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Who was the olllcer that bribed him? 

Mr. Kinu. I duii’t say that an olllcer hrihed him. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What was done with the olllcer? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know who he was, but I do say that kind of a thing w'os 


^ntempt ible. 

' Chairman Wai.sh. Was he put out of the organization hy the railroad officials 
or did they retain him In his position after the Covermnent discovonsl It? 
Mr. Kinu. 1 don’t know wliat was done vvllh him. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any law> In the Dominion of Canada at that 


time that could reach him under proseeiillon? 

Mr. Kino. 1 think that the law is broad enough to cover that. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he prosemitisl? 

Mr. Kinu. I can not tell you what was done with him. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The officer tliat brought on the whole strike, the labor 
leader that was bribed, and It was uncovered, and there was a law on the 
statute hook plalnlv covering It, but still he was not prosecuteti by the Oov- 


erimient? 

Mr. Kinu. The aovernment does not begin prosixutlons. 

Chairman AValsh. Did anybiaiy prosecute him? 

Mr. Kinu. I cun not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any official position at that time In Canada? 

Mr. KtNO. I think 1 was deputy minister of the department of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the department of labor he the proper department 
to conmience a prosecution against a man of that kind? 

Mr Kino. I think It Is the same there as the Department of Labor Is here; 
the department does not interfere with the course of Justice one way or the 
other. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a question that sounds very 
sensible to me, and I will ask It; Why, If you consider union recognition an 
unimportant abstract concession, was It so stubbornly refused by the Colorado 
coal operators? 

Mr. Kino. 1 don’t say that union recognition Is not a thing worth fighting 
for at times. I say It depends on the conditions. You have to consider each 
demand In the light of conditions as they are. A union may make a fight for 
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recosmlUon while there Is a good chance of getting It. but It may take a very 
foolish coarse If It takes several years’ lighting for recognition with no hope 
for It. 

Chairman Waisb. At this jiolnt we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.80 o’clock p. m., Tuesday. May 25. 1915. the commission 
took a recess until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTKn ItKCKSS—2 F. U. 

Chairman Walsh. You may resume the stand, please. Mr. King. 

Are you making memoranda, or keeping notes of the Interviews yon are 
having in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Does that affect the matters this commission Is Inquiring Into, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. I think so. 

Mr. King. In what way? 

Chairman Wai.sh. I do not care to answer, and If yon do not care to answer, 
say so. Are yon keeping notes of the data you are getting in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I have no ohjertlon to making answer, hut I do olijivt to answer¬ 
ing questions that have no bearing on the questions this commission is Inquiring 
Into. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will allow you (o ho the Judge of that, and If you do 
not care to answer, you ueeil not. 

Mr. Kino. I am making notes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you keep them? 

Mr. King. I am not going any further in my answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Think again, and maybe you will go further. 

Mr. Kino. No: I won’t. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Are they In charge of anyone el.se, or in your posae.sslon? 

Mr. Kino. That Is iny affair, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they kept In New York or Washington, or at your 
home? 

Mr. Kino. They are not kept cither in New York, Colorado, or at my home 
at this moment. 

Chairman Walsh. In Washington? 

Mr. Kino. I have notiiing fnrtlier to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Ii is a .State secret? 

Mr. Kino. Y(‘s; a State secret. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat Is nil. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. For my information, Mr. King, as well ns for the 
Information of the commission. 1 want to llml out Just how and where you stand 
in labor matters; do you stand with organized labor, right or wrong? 

Mr. King. Right or wrong? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc k. Are you against organized laiior, right or wrong? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstix'k. Are you with organized labor when It is right, and 
agaliLst It when it Is wrong? 

Jlr. Kino. I am with organlzeil labor when It Is right, yes. And I am 
against It when It is wrong. But. Mr. Welnstisk, one would want to stuily 
very carefully—one would have to consider Just what Is meant by your ques¬ 
tion—some of the actions I might think were right others might think were 
wrong, and I would want to be the Judge of what I thought was right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; then 1 take It your answer would be 
that you were with organized labor when you believed It was right, and that 
you were against organized labor when you believed it was wrong. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. But understand this, too, that one may, In answering a 
question, unconsciously convey a wrong Impression, and when I say I am with 
organized labor when it is right I mean to say that in studying the history 
of organized labor, organization has been one of the factors that has greatly 
helped to improve labor and the conditions of labor, and I believe In the 
right of labor to organize, and when organization of labor is carried on in¬ 
telligently and fairly and with Judgment, It Is a very great service to labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, I would like to get your attitude also, for 
the information of the commission, on the matter of the closed shop. Are yon 
for the clos«l shop, right or wrong? 
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Hr. Kino. I am not for anything right or wrong. 

Comniioaioner Wenstook. Are yon against the eiosed shop, right or wrong? 

Mr. Kino. I nm not against anything right or wrong. 

Oommlssloner Wenbtock. Are you for the closed shop when it is established 
under the proper conditions, and against it when it is established, in your 
opinion, under Iniproiier conditions? 

Mr. Kino. If you mean by the “closed shop” that no one shall have the 
rlglit to lie employed by another, I would say that each man ought to be the 
Judge for himself as to whether he wishes to be a member of a group that will 
exclude other men. or a member of a group that will include others that think 
differently from themselves. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. My conception of the closed shop, and I think it 
is a common acceptance of the closed shoi>. Is a sho]) where only union men 
are employed? 

Mr. Kino. I have had some employers tell me they [ireferred to deal only 
with union men, and I have hud other enijiloyers tell me that they preferred 
to deal only with nonunion men, and I am sure the men who told me they 
preferred to deal with union men were as sincere as the others: and I think 
everything depends on the nature of the union and its status and the service 
it Is cajiahle of rendering, both to itself and the company It Is doing business 
with. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, now. If a Imdy of workers engaged in any 
jiartlcular Industry should, of their own volition, organize and practically 
establish a monopoly of the business by having all of the workers in that in¬ 
dustry in that organization, and did it slmidy by peaceable persuasive methods, 
could you find any fault with them for doing It? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, under tbosi' conditions, you would not ob¬ 
ject to what is called the closed shop? 

Mr. Kino. Following your statemeiit that the means adopteil would lie [ler- 
fectly legitimate and proper, and that the exercise of their Individual liberty 
would not be Interfered with, and would not interfere with the individual 
lllierty of others. 

Commissioner Weinstock, I say wbatevi'r part of their Ilhertli'S they would 
s(>e fit to give up tliey would give ni) voluntarily under those conditions, . 

Mr, Kino, Every man should have that privilege. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Would you favor the closed shop for the workers 
In that Industry If It should Is* brought about by coercion and intimidation and 
violence to force other workers Into the organization? 

Mr. KtNo. 1 do not think that coercion or intimidation are Instruments that 
are calculated to render iiermanent service to those who employ them, or do 
their cause any gooil. 

(Vimmlssloner Weinstock. Then, do 1 interpret your position correctly when 
I say 1 understand your jiosltlon to he that yon are In favor of the closed 
shop where It can be done by fiersuaslon and tieaceable methods, and that you 
are against the closed shoii when It can only be established by resort to intimi¬ 
dation, coercion, and violence? 

Mr, Kino, I nm In favor of allowing men, if they desire to be members of a 
closed shop, to do so, provideii that they arc able to persuade their fellows that 
that la the best means of pri>servlng a standard which they are anxious to 
iimlntnlii and cun iiersuade their employers that that Is also to the mutual In¬ 
terest of the pnrtb'S. 

Commissioner Weinstock, The tiiiestlon was brought up In this morning's 
examination as to what you would do ns a worker under certain conditions. 
The picture was drawn of your being a worker, for example, that was alone 
and lielpli'ss and that you were plckeil up by a group of men in the name of 
the law and deported and thrown out on a desert, and yon gave your answer- 

Mr, Kino (Interrupting). Excu.se me, Mr. Weinstock, Just before you give 
that case. 1 am conscious of how a phrase is sometimes used. I would not like 
anyone to assume that in listening to my evidence they would be Justified in 
saying that Mr. King stateil on the stand that he was In favor of the closed 
shop. What I have stated, I hope clearly, is that there are circumstances which 
would make me opposeii to the closed shop, and there are circumstances which 
would make me feel It was perfectly legitimate and desirable, but I do not 
want to convey the Impression to anyone that I am giving evidence for the 
closed shop or against it 
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OommlBSloner Weinstock. Comlog back to the point that I had later taken 
up, Mr. King; the conditions under which Individuals, or collective resistance 
to authorities, would be warranted and Justifiable; if ;ou were a labor leader, 
what would you advise your followers. If you thought that their political right 
and their civil liberties were being denied; would yon advise them to arm 
themselves and resist the constitute authorities, even though you knew the 
constituted authorities In your opinion were exceeding their authority? 

Mr. Kino. No; I should not; having reference to Oils country and this period 
of the history—of political development. You have got to take the element 
of time Into consideration. There have been times In the history of this conti¬ 
nent when I think revolution was absolutely Justified both for political and 
industrial reasons, but I think we have workeil through that stage, and I hope 
we have got to a point where men to-day do not ne^ to resort to violence In 
order to Ite sure of having Justice done their case. 

Commissioner We’sstock. You believe, then, that It Is entirely possible In 
this country and under our political system for ns to have revolutions over¬ 
night, but without a resort to violence? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I don't think “revolution” comes overnight, Mr. Welnstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it not u fact, Mr. King, that yon have seen It 
time and again- 

Mr. Ki.no (Interrupting). An explosion may come overnight. 

Commissioner M'einstock. Ves; seemingly overnight. You have seen one 
Government turned out overnight- 

Mr. King (Interrupting). 1 am sorry to say 1 have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And anoliier different Government 
widi dilTereut policies and different aims and dtiferent objectives taking ils 
place on the following morning? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat tliat has la'en a complete revolution. 

Mr. King. I think “revoiulion” is (he rigid word for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And witliout resort 1o violence? 

Mr. King. Absolutely. 

CommlssioniT Weinstock. And done through legitimate channel.s and through 
the ballot and through ciittcatlon. 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. Coming linck to my queslloii- 

Mr. King (Interniptlng). In regard to Hint '‘revolution" we are talking 
about of Goveriinients, 1 have no reference to any Government In this country, 
but to the last election in Canada. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. Hoes not tlie same thing apply here? 

Mr. King. No; I would not say any tiling about tlie Governments of this 

counto’. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not asking your opinion, but If you do not 
know It as a fact that revolutions have taken place In this country politi¬ 
cally— 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). Well, there liave heen isdltlcal revolutions; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t tlie last presidential election an Illustration 
of that where the policy was completely changiHl? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t think that *’ revoluiioii ’’ wonid lie the rigid word to 
describe It. When I was commenting on the word a moment ago It was with 
reference—1 thought yon would uiiderstatid the “ revolutlou ’’ I had In mind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I did not. 

Mr. King. Well, I meant by that I was In the government that was defeated, 
and It seemed to me like a revolution. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; well, does not the fact remain, Mr. King, 
that what we call political revolutions, the complete change of iiollcles, com¬ 
plete change of olBcials have come under your notice time and again In tbia 
country? 

Mr. Kino. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And in the Commonwealth and In the munici¬ 
palities and In the country at large as well? 

Mr. Kino. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And doesn’t that prove the fact that It Is en¬ 
tirely possible to bare a political revolution? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; In that sense; yea 

Commissioner Weinstock. And without resort to violence? 
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Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Cuiumissioner Weinstock. Simply tbrough tbe use of the ballot, tbe oot- 
conie of educutlonV 

Mr. Kmo. Yes. 

Oonmilssloncr Weinstock. So, coming back to my question. If you found 
yourself at tbe head of a large organization of labor and you felt that the 
constituted authorities were going beyond their legal rights, beyond their 
legal duties, and were oppressive, and let us even go so far as to say persecut¬ 
ing your followers, what would be the advice you would give your followers 
under those circumstauces? 

Mr, Kino. Well, I should advise them to do nothing that would put them In 
the game isisitiun as the men persecuting them, so their case would lie very 
strong when they came to take action against their iiersecutors, and to seek 
the redress which the courts and the ballot and legislature and constitutional 
means would afford them—the press and- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Am I to Infer from that that If 
you should advise them to do anything other than that you would be playing 
Into the hands of the opisisltion? 

Mr. Kino. I should be lucllueil to think I was; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would It he In the nature of seilltlon and rebellion 
to the constituted Government If you were to buy arms and uiuuumltion and 
arm your meu and eucourage them to resist the constituted authorities slm]>ly 
bd-ausc yon thought, and lawhaps some of your follow'ers thought, the au¬ 
thorities were going beyond their legal bounds? 

Mr. Kino. Well, that would depend, I think, on the law of the State and 
the law of tbe country. Certainly In my own coinitry t should feel It was. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Ye.s. I take it you are sulllcientl.v familiar with 
the laws of this country to know whether that would he In the nature of 
Sdlltlon In this country? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I have heard wituesaes stale here what I had not known 
before, that there was a law which luaile it an olTeuse for anyone to carry 
arms In a certain Slate. I think if the statutes [lerndtted men to carry arms, 
1 might lie IncIhaHl to take a different view about the ownership of firearms 
than I otherwise would. 

Commlasloner Whnstock. Well, admitting that It may he legal to carry 
arms, would or would not It be seditious to use those arms collectively- 

Mr. King (Inlerruptlngi. .tgainst the constiluted authority? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Against the constituted authority? 

Mr. Kino. I think that as long as the constituted authorities were In a |)o- 
sltlou to maintain authority. It certainly would he—and were discharging their 
duties. 

tlommlssioncr Weinstock. Well, do you think yon would lie Justified In 
beiomlng Judge and Jury and determining in your own mind whether the con¬ 
stituted authorities were keeping within their legal bounds or going beyond 
their legal bounds? 

Mr. Kino. Why, 1 should not think 1 was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would feel that If you did coustltute yourself 
sole Judge of that, that you would he usuriiliig the isiwers of the courts? 

Mr. Kino. And a function of the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And a function of the State? 

Mr. Kino. Yea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would tliat, then, make you a desirable citizen 
If you did that? 

Mr. KtNo. Well, that particular act would he undesirable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the study you have made of tbe labor prob¬ 
lem. Is it your opinion, Mr. King, that favorable public opinion is of value to 
organized labor? 

Mr. King. Emphatically so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say It Is? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; favorable, you say? 

Comuiissloner Weinstock. Yea. 

Mr. Kino. Yes: It Is, certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think that organized labor can hope to 
accomplish anything of any consequence unless It has behind It the support of 
(lubllc opinion? 

Mr. Kmo. I think In the long run It has to rely on public opinion. There 
may be temporary opposition, but uny cause that has not got In It what will 
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bring to tt the gnpport of the general consensus of the public won’t last very 
long. 

Ck>mml8sioner Whustock, Do you believe, then, that even In such a matter 
as a strike, that the chances of the strike being sncceesful are remote unless 
public sentiment Is with it? 

Mr. Kiwo. Well, I think Industry to.da.v Is so lnterde|)endent, the lives In a 
community are so more or less related industrially that public sentiment is a 
very pronounced factor; that whereas In the early days public opinion inlglit 
have been a small factor and they could have a strike and not affect inort? 
than the few people concerned, to-day it l)ecoines more and more dllBciiIt to 
have a strike without afftH'IIng everybody; that |)eople are more apt to be 
stirred to action and to thought when they themselves are affected; and so 
public opinion Is, to-day, I think, more Imiwrlant than It has ever been In 
the past and will be Increasingly so In the future. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, under what circumstances can organised 
labor hope to win and retain favorable opinion and under what circumstances 
Is organized labor likely to lose favorable public opinion? 

Mr, Kino. Well, organized labor In that resiiect Is In tlie same position ns 
any other movement that is seeking the supiairt of popular opinion. It must 
strive to commend Itself to the public In Its actions and In Its methods, as well 
as In Its aims. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, If you have followial those hearings, Mr. 
King, and have kept In touch with the testimony yon are probably aware of 
the fact that thesi' things have been brought out: That organized labor has 
elected to positions of trust and honor and responslbllily in Us ranks and has 
retained In positions of trust and honor and respoHlblllty within Its ranks 
men tried and convicted of high crimes. What effect Is that likely to have 
upon public opinion? 

Mr. Kino. Well, Mr. Wcinstock, at the moment I haven’t in mind anyone 
who has been convicted of crime and has bi'en retained In olllce. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Let me cite some cases that have been cited here 
at the hearings. Mr. Frank I). Ryan, president of the structural Iron workers, 
one of the McNamaras, who Is the secretary-treasurer of the structural Iron 
workers—men convicted of crime and retalmsl In high places. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. lie has not been retained In oIBce. 

Sir. Kino. I would not want to pass Judgment on any man, but I would say. 
Sfieaklng generally, that I think organized labor Is just as ipilck to appreciate 
ns any other part of the public the wisdom of not having criminals hold 
positions, and If I did not think they would take that view 1 should feel that 
they were very shortsighted. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Who would you regard, then, ns the greatest 
enemy of organized labor’/ Would you say that the griaitest enemy that or¬ 
ganized labor has was the hostile press, or the mantifacturers’ association, or 
those that o|>pose the closed shop, or are the greatest enemies of labor really 
within Its own ranks—those that commit crimes and violence In the name of 
organized labor? 

Mr. Kino. I have asked myself that tiuwtion a good many times, Mr. Weln- 
stock; I am not sure that the greatest enemies are within the ranks of labor 
Itself. I think any man who In the name of labor, assinnedly In the Interest of 
labor, advocates measures that are contrary to public policy, Is an enemy of 
labor, and whether he belongs to a union or not, anil whether he Is a working¬ 
man or not does not matter. I Imagine the worst enemy of any cause Is the 
man who Is purporting to espouse a cause and In reality Is serving other ends. 

I say that, and I don’t want to be mlstinderstood In saying It—It Is ray view 
of life generally—that there are people who appear to tie advocates of certain 
causes, and If their motives are sincere 1 believe In them strongly, but If their 
motives are Insincere I think no gotxl can come, because the motive Is the 
first thing, I think, that Is the determining factor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If as a memlier of society, outside of the. ranks 
of labor, Mr, King, you should criticize the fnlstakes of labor organizations and 
do It, not to hurt, but to help organized labor, would It be fair to regard yon 
as an enemy of organized labor simply because you had criticized Its weaknesses 
and fallings and shortcomings, or would you really be one of Its best friends? 

Mr. King. I think any man Is a poor friend to anything, or to a cause, who 
will see mistakes and try to Justify them. I am not so sure that more Is not 
accomplished sometimes by overlooking mistakes and seeking to see the virtue 
underlying men rather than their Ilmitatloos, rather than pointing out mistakes 
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all of the time and omittlnsr everything else. I think the more we learn of life 
and men the more charitable we become, and I think that a cause Is furthered 
by seeking what is best In It and bringing it out, rather than concentrating upon 
its limitations or errors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon said a while ago you stood with organized 
labor when it was right and against organized labor when organized labor was 
wrong. Now. as a friend of organized labor, when you see that organized labor 
is wrong, and being its friend I take It that you are desirous of helping It, do 
you theti lliink you can help It most by remaining silent or by calling organized 
labor’s attention to Its error? 

Mr. Ki.No. Sometimes I think I can help it most by being silent. And other 
times I think one can do most by speaking out. I don't think that a man who 
Htwnds his time preaching to others liow they ought to conduct themselves is 
always a man who Is serving the cause or the Interest. I think the one who 
can go quietly to another and persuade him lhat a different attitude would 
probably he Is'tter and overlook for the time being and hide from the world at 
large what he Is d(dng, Is of greater service than the other. You say when 
organized labor la wrong, and 1 think that Is putting It too strongly. I would 
not he against organized labor when It is wrong; I would be against the wrong, 
but would still be for organized labor. I think we have to be careful In the 
use of wor<ls, and when I say 1 woidd he for organizeil labor, I don’t mean by 
that to have It Inferred I have no iiderest In the men that are not organized. 
T think they deserve as much consideration as those that are. The question 
of whelher a man Is or Is not a member of an organization does not change my 
estimate of him one way or the oilier. 

t’ommissloner Weinstock. You are the author, are you not, of what Is 
commonly known as the l,emleux Act? 

Mr. Kino. I was deputy ndnister of the department of laiior when .Mr. Uu- 
dolph Kemieux was minister of labor and introduced In I’arllament an act 
known ns the industrial disimtes Investigation act. I drafted il, and he Intro- 
ducwl It In Parliament, and we divide the honors between us. 

Comndssloner Weinstock. That act, or a corresponding act, has hemi adopted 
by the State of Colorado about a month or two ago- 

Mr. Kino. I can not say as to tliat. I did not see what legislation was 
passed, and 1 purposely avoided studying It at the time I was there, heeause 
when 1 reached Ilenvi-r I was asked by one or two men if I would Interest 
myself in legislation In the State, and I said I could not Imagine doing any¬ 
thing that would be more .lastly offensive, and I was very careful in having 
nothing to do with legislation In that State for that reason. I have not studied 
it, hut I Intend to do so and go over the laws of Colorado very carefully. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Canadian act, of which you are the author, In 
brief. If I recall It rightly, stands for the theory that there shall be no legal 
strike, there shall be no legal lockout In public utility enterprises until the 
State has had an opportunity of Intervening In the hope of adjusting the 
difference, and If after such Intervention either side, or neither aide, is willing 
to accept the recommendation of the board of Inquiry, then a strike might l)e 
called, or a lockout; that they are both made legal. In brief, that Is the law. is 
It not? 

Mr. Kino. I wotdd prefer to tint It this way ns resprs'ts the strike or the lock¬ 
out—there Is no law against the strike or lockout In Canada. An effort has 
been made to make It api)enr there is. The act has been Interpreted In that way, 
but to be strictly accurate and tell the truth. It Is illegal to have a strike or 
lockout until a certain step has been taken; that step being a public Investigation 
in which both sides to the dispute are represented. We would say that the act 
In Canada restrains. In other words, labor says we believe In a strike only as 
the last resort. Well, as long as the State Is willing to provide the machinery 
whereby a grievance can be Investigatetl at the expense of the State, and by 
means participated In by the workers, as well as the other side, and conducted 
in a \fay that affords to both parties the amplest opportunity for full Investiga¬ 
tion, you have what would appear to most people a process that should prove 
most bene^clal In what Is a Just cause, and a very proper course, before the 
extreme step of a strike or a lockout takes place. If labor says it doesn't be¬ 
lieve in the strike until the last resort—I may be mistaken and I would be glad 
to be shown If I am—where the State provides machinery of that kind, and it 
is at the expense of the State, the last resort does not come untU that step 
has been taken. If labor is sincere in that view, then the Canadian act takes 
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away no right from labor that it desires to have. Laboring men, as I under¬ 
stand It, don't strike for the fun of It; they strike for justlee when other means 
have failed. Canada has provided one other means of obtaining justice, and 
says until this means has been taken advantage of you can not precipitate an 
Industrial contest until after that step has been taken, but after that yon can do 
as you please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Commissioner Garretson, of this commission, who 
Is the president of the railway conductors of America, and whose opinion I 
think you In common with m.vself view very highly- 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know any man anywhere that I regard more highly than I 
do Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, Commissioner Garretson In open meeting at 
other sessions here has made the statement which left on my mind at Ic-ast the 
impression that the act had partially falleil In Canada; that organlEed labor 
WHS opimsed to it; that the railway men were opposml to It; that it had 
broken down by virtue of the fact tliat where the law was vlolatwl by large 
bwlies of workers that It was Impossible for the authorities to )K‘nnllze them, 
and that hence It had not achieved the desired end. Now, you being an au¬ 
thority on the subject, wiiat we wouid bt' very glad Indeeil to have is your 
views as you know the fai ts. 

Mr. Ki.ng. Did I unilei-stand you to .say that he left that Impression? 

Commissioner Wki.vstock. He left that Impression on my mind. 

Mr. Kino. I question, if you ask him about it, that he would convey that Im¬ 
pression that way. 'riie facts are these: The act has been on the statutes for 
nearly eight years, or seven years—no; eight years—and during that time there 
have been two different political parties in power. I think. If the act had In It 
elements which were against public policy, an effort would have been made 
by Parliament to repeal it before lids. No cfl'ort has been made to reiieal the 
act. We have in the Dominion of Canada the Dominion Trades and Labor 
Congress, whicli corresponds, I supiiose, to a certain extent, to tlie federation 
of hilsir of this country. The act lias been the subject of discussion there, and 
there have been groujis of men who have suggested that It might bo wise to 
repeal it and change It, but during the course of debates In the mi'etlngs of the 
federation of labor Itself, tlio Domitiioti Trades and Labor Congress, I should 
say. they have hesitated to pass any ri'solullon asking Parliament to withdraw 
that act. Tliey asked for one or two miiendmcnts when I was minister of labor, 
and t conceded them, and put them In the act. but there has lu'eii no retpiest 
fiom the organized workers, as suih, to repeal that act, and I should feel that 
thill was one evidence, at least, that Canadian ialior felt the act was satisfac¬ 
tory. Perhaps not In all of the details, but some, t have here last year’s re¬ 
port of the department of labor on that act. and I notice that the summary 
given here Is that during se\eu years Itll cases were referred under hoards 
apisiinttsl under this act. Out of the ifjl of strikes tliat were not averttsl or 
ended there were only 18—that Is. there were only 18 that were not averteil or 
ended out of 101 In seven years. I can not f<‘el that In cases where there were 
no strikes Inju.stlce was done, and I can not liidp but feel that labor found In 
these cases some other more effective tiling than the strike. 

In 1913 and 1914, I see that the report gives 19 disputes, referred to boards, 
that affei’ted coal mines, street railways, raliroads, shipping, I'lvic emplo,vees, 
and other public utilities. There were 19 cases, and no strike whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock, In those cases, both sides accepted the decision 
of the hoard? 

Mr. Kino. It happens- 

Commissioner O’Connell, Am I not right In stating that the board does not 
render a decision? 

Mr. Kino. In some cases they do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell, The law does not require a decision to lie rendercil? 

Mr. Kino, I was just coming to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Weinstock has a wrong impression. They 
simply publish the results of their Investigations without tlndlngs? 

Mr. Kino. That Is right; what happens frequently, I think. Is that when the 
parties meet together. In this way, that a settlement Is effected as a result of 
the negotiations that go on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The bringing of the people together? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; and as a result of that the board Issues a statement that 
the grievance Is at an end, that they have settled It 
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CommlssloDer Weinstock. I want to make sore on one point here, aa I 
understand, If this board can not agree among themselves while the Inanlry Is 
going on- 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Does this board, or does It not, 
under the law. prepare a basis of settlement which In Its judgment would be 
fair to each side? 

Mr. Ki.vo. If no agreement Is reached, then the board l.s.sues a report saying 
what In Its opinion under the facts wotdd be the fair thing to do. 

Commissioner VVein.stock. Then it does render a recommendation? 

Mr. Kino. It Is not In the shape of a definite finding. .Some of the reports 
are a little Indellnlte In that way. They don’t decide a case as a board of 
arbltrathat would decide It. 

Coinralssioner Wei.nstock. Have you a typical report you could read, a sort 
of Index of the usual mode? 

Commissioner O'ttONNEi.i.. Have you the law there? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. sir. For example, lu're la one with reference to a report. 
It states “the matters were presented to the board and an amicable settlement 
was effected.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not Interested In lhat. but where they were 
not able to agree. 

Mr. Kino. Here Is a reisirt by the hoard, and a minority report. Each mem¬ 
ber of that board gave Ids own opinion. Let me explain how the boards are 
chosen. The wm'klngmen are Invited to name their own member of the board, 
and the company to name their own nnanber. Each .side may chose auyone 
they wish, and their representatives are given an opportunity to agree on a 
ehalrmnn, and If they can’t agree the Government aiiiadnts a chairman. A 
different board is chosen for ea<*h dispute, so that Ihe men can I’hoosc* the men 
they have the most cmilUlence in. In eacli particular dispute. The three per¬ 
sons chosen have all the powers that this (•mumisslon has here. They may 
bring befia'C Ihetu the parties to the disimte, and examine witnesses under oath, 
comts'l the production of documents, and so forth, and they then submit a re¬ 
port as to what, In tlieir opinion, should be done. If they all agree, well and 
giHHl. If not, each man e\|>resses his own views. .XftiT the board reports, 
the parties are allowed to strike, or lockout, as they please. One cun not 
Jtidge of Ihe service of the measure by the nundx'r of boards or decisions that 
come umb'r It. My own opinion Is that the act naiders Its greatest .service In 
preventing situations developing to the iioint wlu'ri' a .strike is likely to take 
place, or a lockout. Employers know that if Udior presents Its case and It Is 
fair and they refuse It, It Is liable under tliat act to be brought to public ob¬ 
servation and the facts brought in the shape of an Investigation. 

Had the Oanadian statute been on the books In Coloriulo, In Ihe phraseology 
that It Is In to-day. It would have been Illegal for any strike to have taken place 
until an Investigation had been held, and the parties would have been eomiwlled 
to come together. In idher words, the eniployi'rs, as I umhastand It, took the 
position In Colorailo that they wmild not meet the men: that position would 
have Ix'cn knockwl In Ihe head by this act. bwause It would hav(> given the men 
who were Instrumental In trying to pn'sent tlie grlevanct's to the employers. It 
wouhl have given them the right to name a member of the board and to choose 
anyone they wlsheil, and al.so the coni|>any the right to choose anyone they 
wlslu'd. and then the two of them would choose a chairman. They wouhl also have 
had the right to apiaair persomdly there, whether niemliers of labor unions or 
not, beftu'e that board, and they would have had the right to bring every member 
of the ('(dorado Fuel & Iron Co. Itefore that board. There was not a condition 
In the mines, eheckwelghmen, or conditions of living, or anything else, that they 
could not have had fully Invt'stigated, and the act would have said, until that 
Investigation Is over ami the public Is fully acquainted with what the conditions 
are, and can understand them In an Intelligent way, you can not strike. I 
understand ttw're have be('n 2tX) persons killed outright In Colorado; those per¬ 
sons would have been living to-day If Uiat law had been on the statute book. 
There are men under serious criminal Indictments. None of these indictments 
would have bi'eu made. The State of Colorado has suffered a great loss to Its 
mining Industry and to other lndustrle.s, and men that had nothing to do with 
the dispute have had to suffer for a year or more. None of those things would 
have oreurred If that statute had been on the Itook; and my feeling Is that 
labor. Instead of being deprived of any liberty because of the penalty, which 
says you must postpone your strike until this step Is taken, would have been in 
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a mnch stronger position In Colorado to-day, and In this country, with the force 
of public opinion behind It than It can hope to be In view of the confusion U>nt 
has taken place there. 

If Industrial statistics prove anything, they prove what has taken place In 
the past, say 10 or 15 or 20 years. Is going to take place In the next 10, 
15, or 20 years, and we can say as certain as we are sitting here to-day 
that before another year goes by men. women, and children In this country 
are going to be killed on account of Industrial strife. There Is a way of pre¬ 
venting that, and that Is to have labor grievances Investigated by the State 
before a strike Is occasioned, and things of that kind take place, and I 
submit for your action, In the Interest of labor and the public—I think you 
should consider It carefully—wlicihor a great re.sponslblHty doesn’t rest Ulion 
you, appolntetl by the Government of this country, to frame u measure that will 
help prevent Industrial strife utid bring justice to the parties, to see whether 
there Is not In the Canadian act, and what It has done iti the last seven years, 
sometldng that Is very deserving of consideration at your banils. 

I/et me add this: It may he that this act, which works so well In Canada, 
might not work as well under the Constitution and laws of this country, and 
that would have to be (saisiderisl in the light of legislation hi're. In otie par¬ 
ticular 1 can see where it woidd not be ns effective, Itnder our system of Gov- 
erntnent a cabinet Is responsible to Parliament, and every cabinet minister la 
reaiMmsihle for tlie appointments lie makes; and If a man is appointod by a 
minister, the inliilster has to consider how that appointment Is going to be 
vlewetl by the entire public, aud. In making It, has to consider that he Involves 
his cabinet as well as himself in the l onsequences of tlie acta of the particular 
man he may appoint. And In tliiit there is a safeguard against anything whicli 
may not be In the ptihlic ititerest on tlie lairt of the appoliittH-s. Wliether tlie 
same tiling would lx‘ true in the case wliere tliere was not that responsibility 
on the part of the minister, to be questioned In I’urllaineiit or ('ongress on tlie 
acts of everyone coniiected with ids ofllce or apiaiinted by him, is a mutter that 
woiilil have to be considereil in that relalloii. There may be other features 
as well. 

Coinml.ssloner Weinstock. I gather from the flgtirt'S you read that there 
have been Kil disputes submlttml to tliese various lioards wltliln eight years? 

Mr. Kino. Within tlie last seven years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And out of that mimlier but 18 strikes? 

Mr. Kino. But 18 strikes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So there would he nearly ikt per cent of the cases 
in whlcii strikes were avoldeil? 

Air. Kiku. This act is limited to Industries in the nature of piildle-servlce 
utilities—coal mines, railways, lelegraiihs, and so forth—and not to others. 

Commissioner Wein.stisik. Have you any liguri-s, Mr. King, that would go 
to show the number of strikes tliut have occurred In the same industries for 
the eight years prior to the enactmeiit of this law? 

Mr. Kino. I have not got tliem here, init cun get them, and would lie glad 
to supply them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know from memory liow they compare? 

Mr. Kino, No; I do not. 

(iommlssloner Weinstock. Anyway, llit're \\(>re Just 18 strikes? 

Mr. Kino. I think tlie strikes before would correspond In numbers much 
more nearly to wliat the number of investIgiitIons has been under the act Ilian 
to the number of Instances In which the strike occuitihI. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then appro.v I mutely—there had been aiiproxliiiatoly 
161 strikes In the prectsling eight years? 

Mr. Kino, I think the act In the industries to which It applies has cut 
down the strikes In Canada pretty nearly St) or BO per cent; that would be ray 
estimate of It. But, Mr. Weinstock, let me Illustrate further. Yon can not say 
from statistics how far-reaching that law may be, hut I should like to Illustrate 
It by a concrete example. In .laiiiiary of this year the Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
served notice on its employees that It was about to Introduce a new wage scale. 
Under this act no company to which Its provisions apply Is allowed to change 
conditions with respect to the hours or wages of Its employees without giving 30 
days' notice, and If the employees object then the company has no right to put 
that change Into effect until there has been an Investigation. 

The minute the company served notice on Its employees of Its contemplateil 
change of wages, which meant a reduction, that minute the employees calleil 
attention to the act, and the fact that a company making the change wlttiunt 
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*uc h notice would be liable to a penalty of $1,000 per day. The company urged 
that the war conditions had made It necessary to reduce wages, but when 
brought face to face with having an Investigation the question of cutting wages 
was dropped, and the parties got together and they settled the matter In a 
manner satisfactory to each, and there was no reduction. 

Now, I may be wrong, and I don’t want to do the Grand Trunk Hallway Go. 
an Injustice, but I do believe that If that statute had not been on the books 
the chances are that those men, seeing that a plausible case might be made 
out and that owing to the war conditions It was difficult to go on paying the 
same rate of wages, they might have had to resort to a strike to hold their 
position, and to that extent 1 think a case like that helps to Illustrate the 
service a measure of that kind renders. The parties have got to be pretty 
sure they have a case they cun make out before the public before they throw 
the whole of society Into the possible confusion that may result from a strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The prime objection that has been raised to the 
Canadian law by organized labor Is that It robs the worker of the right to 

Mr. Kino. I want to explain that It does not 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me finish. They admit it does not rob the 
worker of the imrmanent right to strike, hut It robs the worker of the right 
to strike ismdlng the Investigation, ami that organlzcsl labor feels that It Is not 
right to deprive labor of the right to strike: as one of the representatives of 
organized labor said, occupying the very chair you are occupying now, “Not 
even for one moment.’’ Now, what Is the answer to that objection to the law. 
In your opinion, ns a result of your experience? 

Mr. Kino. W('11, .you understand that when the .State says to labor, “We 
ask yon to riostimne your right to strike,” the State does not confine Its request 
to those terms; under this act It says, “ We will give .you something more effec- 
the than the strike as a weapon wherewith to get Justice, and we ask you to 
use that instrument before you use the other,” and the iienalty, so far as It Is 
a matter of concern one way or the other. Is simply a means whereby the use 
of this very effective Instruna'iit Is Insured; It Is to prevent hasty action on 
the part of persons who possibly have not the fullest sense of responsibility 
from taking a hasty step. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, then, that the cost to organized labor 
would be imstponlng their right to strike and that the compensation they get In 
return far outwidghs that cost? 

Mr, Kino. Most emphatleall.v I do, Mr. Weinstock, I can not see for the life 
of UK' any reason why labor would want lo strike if It can gain its ends without 
a strike. AVhat does a strlk(> mean? That they give up for the time all their 
earnings, their Income; they begin to accunuilate debt; it makes all kinds of 
unhappiness possible. Labor Is not interested In creating that condition for 
Itself, except for one reason, and that Is that It can find no other way of getting 
what It believes to he Just. I would be the last one In the world to take away 
from labor any means It has to get Justice, for 1 think labor needs all the help 
It can get; but I do not like to sec lalior get In wrong with the general public 
by prei'lpltntlng hasty action that may not land them anywhere in the end 
when I can give to labor an Instrument for getting Justice that will avoid the 
possible losses which a strike will Incur and which will put them in a position. 
If they do strike, that they will be much stronger. 

MyContention la that If the men out in Colorado whom we have been talking 
about had had an Investigation and that there had been brought out some of 
the features brought out here, and the employers had not changed those fea¬ 
tures, and the men had struck, they would have had the support of the country 
from one end to the other; they would have had the people back of them and 
been In a position to fight; but when they are put In the unfortunate position 
that they have been that la impossible. I think If they had this law In Colorado 
they would have had this Investigation, and the strikers themselves would have 
wished It; but they did not have It, and went out and had the strike, and what 
compensation conceivable can they have for the loss of life? What compensa¬ 
tion can the State or Government give to a man who has lost a life that Is dear 
to him? 

It Is the duty of the State to seek to preserve Individuals from Incurring 
sacrifices of that kind. If the means can be found to do It. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The next objection that has been raised against 
that act la that, assuming It takes from 80 to 40 days to make the inquiry. 
In the Interval It affords the employer an opportunity to get ready to meet the 
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strike, should the workers not be willing to accept the recommendattons made 
by the board of Inquiry. What answer have you to that obJectionY 

Mr. Kino. Well, there Is this answer; That this act is full of penalties, some 
of them pretty severe, one clause—I remember of writing this myself [reading]: 

“ If In the opinion of the board either party uses this "—that is, the provision 
which requires them to submit their difference and have it investigated—“ if 
either party uses this or any other provision of this act for the purpose of un¬ 
justly maintaining a given condition of affairs through delay, and the board so 
rei)orts to the minister, such party shall be guilty of an offense and liable to 
the same penalties as are imposed for violation of tlie next preceding section.” 

Now, let me add this, furtlier, that a minister is responsible for the carrying 
out of that act—not merely tlie letter of it but the spirit of it. If a similar 
measure were enacted in this country, it would be under the adinlnlstralton of 
the Department of Labor, and, I presume, of the Secretary of Labor. Wlien I 
held tlie position of secretary of lalair In Canada 1 never allowed tlie board to 
wait longer than 15 days on any single <llspute that it had before It without 
the written consent of botli parties to the furtlier delay: and during that couple 
of years it was possible to linve that law admlulstereii in that way. It is all 
a matter of the sincerity and purpose of the men who arc administering a 
measure and who are in harmony with It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did any Instance come under your notice of em¬ 
ployers taking advantiige of the Intervening pmiod and getting ready to meet 
the strike? 

Mr. Kiso. I do not think tliere Is anything In that, one way or the other, 
Mr. Weinstock. There may he a reason for emiiloyers to get ready for a strike 
If they cun keep secret conditions tliat precipitate a strike—in Ignorance, so 
far as the public is concerned—public Ignorance of general conilitions. lint 
what Is the use of getting ready for anytlilng if all along the way you are being 
expo.seil by a board tliat has at every moment the right to bring In and pul 
before it every single menilH'r of a comiiaiiy or person concernisl with it and 
Bud out wliether they are taking any step that la prejudicial to the other side. 
And I am sure tliat If any gentlemun on this conmilsslon were on a board of 
this kind it would be the very thing he would do If he lliougtit there were 
unfair actions of any kind. You see you have to read the act lii the light of 
every circumstance and tlie light of llie nietins that It ufl'ords. 

Cominlasloiier Weinstock. Do you know of any cusi'- 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). No; not a single cu.se. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Since this act lias been enforced- 

Mr. Kino (Interrupting). No. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Where the following has happened? 

Mr. Kino. Oh, I thought you bad gone h.ick. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That during lh(“ Intervening laalod from the time 
the investigation began until it ended employers did iirepare theiiisclves for a 
strike, tliat the workers refused to abide by tlie riTommendutlons made by 
the iKiard, that they did go on strike, and that they lost the strike by virtue of 
tlie fact of the employers having employed the opiiortunity to prepare for it? 
Do you know of any such case? 

Mr. Kino. No such case; no. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Do yon know of any grsid reasons, then, why (he 
same law should not oiwriite reasonably well In this country? 

Mr, Kino. Well, I have mentioned to you one or two considerations that I 
think ought to be taken Into account, and 1 think they arc very material and 
Important considerations. 

Another thing that I think Is important: This Illustrates where the labor 
problem is such a difficult one. It is bound up with a muss of other considera¬ 
tions. The Judicial system of a country has a good deal to do with the way 
in which the laws are administered. Personally I believe in appointing judges, 
the entire judiciary, and magl.strate8. sheriffs, and officials of that kind for life, 
BO that when a man gets office he will administer the law in such a way that— 
well, make him subject to removal only for malfeasance In office. Then when 
a man is appointed to a judicial position his aim Is so to conduct himself that 
he will Inspire confidence in himself, in the law, and the country. Now, where 
yon have a s.v8tem of electing judges every two years, and magistrates and 
others are subject to popular vote, and the administration is in the hands of 
men who are thinking about whether they will be returned to office again in 
the next two .years, yon do not have the solid foundation for law and order 
which you get under the other system. And an act that mlglit work very well 
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under a system such as I have outlined, that exists In the I>oinlnton, might not 
work with equal effectiveness where the system Is different. Ton have to take 
all the institutions of a country Into account. You can not say that any one 
piece of legislation will suit anywhere else; but the principle, I think. Is abso¬ 
lutely sound. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But If such an act should be established for 
Interstate commerce, for example, the adjudication would all be brought Into 
the Federal courts, where the Judges are appointed for life? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Should It not work out under those circum¬ 
stances V 

Mr. Kino. So far us the judicial factor was a consideration, that feature 
would he removed us a isisslhle consideration or objection. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You polnttsl out what might have been saved to 
Colorado and the people If this law had been In operation prior to the 1913 
strike. Now, that the law has gone into operation In Colorado, Is It not 
likely then to tend to prevent a reiietition of these unfortunate circumstances 
there even though nothing more were done? 

Mr. Kino. Tend to, 1 think; yes. But let me say this, Mr. Weinstock; I 
have not rend the Colorado act, and I would not know until I saw its provi¬ 
sions whether they were so framed us to meet all the points that I have In 
my ndnd. Calling an u< t by the .same iiaiiie does not make it the same act. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have read It rather hurriedly, and as nearly ns 
I can recall I think the salient points there are In harmony with and modeled 
after the Canadian act. 

Mr. Kino. Well. I think In one salient point it la not, if wtint I have been 
told atiout the act is correct. In Colorado the hoard is a permanent boaril, 
and tliat one board does the Investigating. I may be wrong In that. Under 
the Canadian act for each dispute tliere Is a separate boaril. Tliat Is a very 
different thing. For exaiutile. In Canadu, where ttie dispute Is a dispute be¬ 
tween the miners and the coal companies, the miners tlieiu.selves would choose 
their own representative on the board and cboose whomever tliey wished to 
go and repre.sent them before tbe board. Now, If In Colorado It Is a permanent 
board, that Is a very, very different tiling. I do not say that It may not be 
equally as good a thing If the men on that board are men that Inspire coiill- 
deiiw. It may be very helpful. But coiitldeiice lies at the very basis of help- 
hil work. 

Commissioner Weinstixk. Yiai know in the case of our medhitton board 
which acts under the law relative to railroads It is a iH'riiiiiiient board, and bus 
workeil out well. 

Mr. Kino. I believe so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the fact of being a periiianent board don't 
necessarily mean failure? 

Mr. Kino. No; It deiauttls on the character of the men and the degree of 
conlldeiice they Insrdre. 

Oommlssloiier Weinstock. That Is all. 

Clmlniutn Walsh. Mr. O'Comiell desires to question you. 

Coninilssloner (V(Ainnei.i.. l>o you know of the compulsory features con¬ 
nected with the Colorado law? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you know whether there are any compulsory 
features in connection with It? 

Mr. Kino. No; I have not seen Its provlslon.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think If you get the law and rend It, It has 
no analogy whatever with the Canadian la^mleux Act—the compulsory features. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which law are you speaking of? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Colorado law. Now, while we have had dis¬ 
cussed this bill or the Lemlcux Act lots of times before us very thoroughly- 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l, It seems like reiterating, and T do not want to 
go over It again excepting these one or two questions that I want to ask. I 
do not think they were brought out before. Why did not the Lemleux Act 
apply to all industrial Institutions In Canada? 

Mr. Kino. Well- 

CoiunSlssloner O’Connell (Interrupting!. If It was good for the railroads 
and street cars and gas companies and electric light companies and all other 
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commonly ««alled public utilities why was It not good for the Federal and 
commercial business? 

Mr. Kins. Well, there are two reasons, as I remember It: One Is In enacting 
legislation which Introduces a new feature sometimes It is Just as well to 
make the field limited rather than comprehensive at the outset, to give the 
parties a chance to see how a measure Is going to work In actual practice. 
There was an obvious reason why In limiting It It should be limited to Indus¬ 
tries in the nature of public utilities that these were Industries that affected 
the general community to a greater degrei> than other Imhistrles. That Is, a 
strike on a railroad Is much more of an inconvenience to the public thah a 
strike In a blacksmith's .shop or a tin sho|) or printing shop. That Is one 
reason. 

Then another reason was this, and here again you have a feature that has 
to be considered. This act was to be admlnlsterwl by the Fcileral Oovernnient 
tn Canada, and not by the Provincial governments. And when It came to 
administering an act that appllwl from the Atlantic to the PaclHc It seem({d 
on the whole wise not to make it tcs) wide in extent or si'ojm> at the outset. 
We thought that If we couhl make It su<-c(‘ssful In regard to the Industries to 
which It applievl under the Federal Government, i«>rhaps the Provinces might 
then .see tit at some time, In regard to hs-id Industries, to bring the .same sys¬ 
tem Into u.se. If necessary. 

Commissioner O’Cosski.l. For eight years you say the act has been applhsi 
there successfully, and has prevenled about fiO per cent of isvsslhle strikes- 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). ISetween 80 and 00 jaw (suit. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Per cent of slrlKcs that have been prcvcntixl. 
With that experience, has there bei-n any effort to extend the law? 

Mr. Kino. There have been different applbaitlons come Is-fore the Govern¬ 
ment to extend the law. but none of tbcni have bwn acted uj'on up to tin' iircs- 
ent time. 

In regard to the other strikes, Mr. O'Connell, my fisilng Is—If you will bsik 
at the record of the strikes, the other strikes are not, for the most part, of much 
slgidtlcance in the Dominion; they are vi'ry loi'al. They have not atTwieil In¬ 
dustry to any great exieid or embarras.sed an.viaie. If there were a great, big 
strike In sonu- local Industry, I should not la- sarprl.seil- 

Coinmlssbtner o'Connki.i, (interrupting). Yes, .Now, It Is easy to any that 
there have been perbaits Pitt strikes, or l.ttdO strikes iir casi*s that were brought 
bcfori' the hoard aial 0(K) of them were settled, 

Mr. Ki.NO. Yes. 

Commissioner OTonnei.i.. That does not mean anything unless you told tis 
w bother DD.OOO or lOD.OOO men tvi're engaged In them, or whether 1,0IK) men were 
engagiHl in them. There intty have Ix'en more men Involved In one strike that 
was Investlgatetl and dbl m-ctir, or where the tin'll violated the law and wetit 
on strike, than all the others that were settletl. 

Mr. Kino, Quite right. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yoti must have something on which to tmse not 
only the number of occurrences that came before the board, but also what num- 
lier of people. 

Mr. Kino, Well, I will take one other thing with whb h I think you will agree 
clearly, namely, the result In the other cases. 

Commissioner O'Cos nell. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. So far as I know. In Canada every single strike that has taken 
place, either In violation of the act or of terms of sctlletnent rccommemb'il after 
investigation, there has not been one In which a single condition was secured 
that was an Improvement upon wiiat Ihc board Itself had recomraeitded; and I 
think In nearly all cases the strikes were lost. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Take, for Instance, the strike of miners that oc¬ 
curred In British Columbia- 

Mr. Kino (Interrupting). A complete failure. 

Commissioner O'Connell (continuing). Say It was a failure; but I think 
since that time the thing has been adjusted—since the time It was declared a 
failure; but regardless of Uint, what was the number of people Involved In 
the violation of that law—of the workmen that declined to go along with 
the law? 

Mr. Kino. Oh, quite a number. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Were not there a number of thousands engaged In 
that? 
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Mr. Kino. I ghouUl think there might have been 2,000. I don’t think th«e 
were more than that. 

Oommltwloner O'Oonnkll. Tea; there were so many engaged in It that there 
was no attempt on the part of the Ooverniiient to put the law Into effect. 

Mr. Kino. Well, there has never been- 

OommiHsloner O’Connei.l (Interrupting). In so far as punishing people or 
locking them up is coneerned. 

Mr. Kino. Well, there has never been any attempt on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to lake the Initiative in prosecutions under this act. It has not been nec- 
es.snr.v, for two reasons; For tbe reason that labor has not sought deliberately 
to violate the act. In one or two lnstnnce.s where It violateil the act the Gov¬ 
ernment has taken the iiosition that If the parties to tlie Industry are not suffl- 
ch-ntly Interested to try to enforce the provisions of the law, so far as the iien- 
alty is concerned, or tlie connminlty Is not sufflcleutly Interested, It would not 
be rendering a puldic service to prosecute the offending men; and for that 
reason, I say, the ismaity feature of tlie act, excepting for the service It may 
render in preventing extreme men from taking extreme actions sometimes. Is 
(julte a secondary feature. 

Comndssloner O’Gonnki.i,. Now, Commissioner Welnstock said tliere were sev¬ 
eral reasons why labor objected to tills law; but ho has not given you the main 
reason. Tlie main reason is tliat labor is opposeil to the position of being placed 
In subjection to compulsory—either compulsory mediation, compulsory concilia¬ 
tion, or compulsory arbitration, or compulsory anything. I.nbor does not believe 
in the word '‘compulsion” in the law. N'ow, tliat Is the main thing that labor 
objects to lu tlie l.emleux .\ct. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conxki.i.. Now, you do not find tliat In tills country for many, 
many years. He has hwn sis'iiklng of compulsory ways of doing tilings—com¬ 
pulsory arlilirntlon, compulsory conciliation, compulsory Investlgatloiis, and all 
that sort of lliing. 1 tliink the pulillc mind in the United States lias lieen cleansed 
from ideas of compulsory arbitration or compulsory settlements, lielievlng that 
compulsion does no good to amount to anytidng, liecause if you compel men to do 
tills or Hint tliey will break over. Now, Inlior objects to the Uemleux Act because 
of its compulsory features, and. in addition, I want to stale the reason why. 

Now, we have In tlie lliilted States what is now known as the Newlands 
Act, which was formerly tlie F.rdman Act. under wlilcli all railroads come. It 
Is not compulsory. Tliey don't even go to a railroad or an employer and .say 
you musi come hidore us under any circumstances. Both parties must come 
to this board here and say, “ We want you,” or tliey can not Interfere, There 
Is iiol a tiling compulsory aliout it. Yet since this board has been In existence 
tliere has not been, I venture to say, actually to my knowledge of the situation 
tliere 1ms not liemi over two or three very small strikes since tlie Erdman Act 
went Into etTecl In this country wlthmit the word “compulsory” attached to 
it at all. Now, that la tlie thing, and ttie opposition of labor makes that 
without compulsory Investigation or arbitration or without this hoard being 
In the iKisItlon to say to railroad men on any system or to railroad employers 
on any system, “ You must appear before us and try and adjust this thing.” 
They have not got n scintilla of comimlslon In connection with the make-up 
of that law. Yet they have been able to avoid practically all railroad strikes 
In our country for a great number of yimrs, as you know. Well, there have 
been—actually been one or two break overs—but they have been very smalL 
It has he“n almost so small as scarcely to bo worth speaking about. 

Mr. Kino. Well, I concur- 

Commissioner G'Connki.i. (Interrupting). Now, labor ohjer-ts to the compul¬ 
sory feature, mit only In that law, but In any other law. 

Mr. Kino. I-et me explain. I agree with you, naturally. If you can get an 
act that will give you the same result without a compulsory feature It Is 
desirable not to have Hint feature. I think In the case of railroads there have 
lieen few strikes. Why? Because the parties have brought their disputes 
before this board In a voluntary way. With the railway labor Is well or¬ 
ganised. The men who are at the head of the railway brotherhoods are ex¬ 
tremely able men, men seized very strongly with a sense of the responsibility 
they have, and these men see the wisdom both for themselves and their fellows 
of trying to get matters settled by Investigation In the first Instance, and they 
set the example and do that, and I think they are men that understand the 
wisdom of negotiations and of taking advantage of the laws of this country. 
But when you come to some other Industries In this country the same can not be 
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saW. Think of the condition of labor and of the experience of the men who lead 
it and you aee why, while one reault may obtain In the cnae of the railroad. It U 
queatlonabie whether it would In some other Instances. 

Commissioner 0 ’Gonnei.l. We have had In this eonntry some of the most 
disastrous strikes, some of the jireatest deslrnctlon of proi>ert.v In our railroad 
aftairs that we have had in our entire Industries, our entire industrial strikes 
In the United States. 

Mr. Kinu. But tlie destruction of propert.v has not been- 

Commissioner O'Connku.. That is, in years jtone liy. 

Mr. Kino. That has not been the thina lliat has 'ttalned for labor the ad¬ 
vances that they have made. They have luadc llieir advances In spile of 
destruction. In regard to compulsion, every man gives uii a certain aniount 
of his rights for tiie g<iod of s(H’tety as ti wliole. If a man slanders me in llie 
press, my feeling is to go and .smash his laanl. Imf T don't tiiUe timi action. 
1 have to go to the law. I liave surrendered my rigid to society. It Is true 
of all latv; you can not Justify restraint unless you gtiln ti wid<a' mcastiro of 
liberty from and for society as a whole, and wlierevcr yon lane Unit by ri'- 
straining men for a time the amount tlmt la lost Is Inslgnillcant eominireil with 
the great gain. 

tiommissioiior O'CoNNKt.i.. T.alior's lirst oldoctlon to tia‘ Loiaiettx Aei is 
11s compulsion. If you suc<*oed, as you say. tluMi yoti laive sticceeded by Ibis 
compulsory primary negotiation of .stopping ila'in, ami it is only a (iiioslioii 
of time nnfli .your legislatures or tliose Had liavc tlic ciiforcctiaad in Caaiala 
will sucewd In making it compulsory on llaan lluit .vou must ad.itist it nndor 
the law', and tlmt liecomcs rcpagtiant to American workmen. 

Mr. Kivo. And also lo cacli Ilritisli workman. But Itisicnd of pulling It as 
the entering wedge I sliould lie Iticliaed to pitt it as tin' wldeaiag of I lie liori/.on 
or llie ('xlenskm of iiri'a over wliieli you give llie laliorer a new In.strimamt In 
securing Justice. Take to-day. In your civil rlglits, a man can go lo court and 
get his rlglits adjusted willaail re.sorting to \ lolenco. I'p lo llic iireseid llmo 
latair lias not had tliat riglit with rcsjiect to tin' ono eommodily If lias to sell - 
its labor—and I would put It, evleniiiag tiie iMiunds of lllierly to a man, ratlier 
tlian a restriction or an entering wislge in tiie dircciion of compulsion. 

Commissioner (VConnkii.. I lliliik I tindersiand It, ainl we liavc disenssed 
that so many times lieforo that we will leave llaU stili|ecl. 

1 want to go lan k a llltle to Iho question of .sedition lliat Commissioner Weln- 
stoek di.seussed willi yon, ns to wlielher llie workmen wlio armed themselves— 
and if tliat did not mean sedition. Have you lienrd llie teHtliiioiiy of the olltivrs 
of the Pennsylvania Uallrond Co. Iiefore the commission at tills hearing here? 

,\tr. Kino. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connf.i.i,. Tiie testimony lieforo tills coinmissloii liy Ihe lilgh- 
cst ofilclals of the company—at least tiie general manager and vice president 
and others—was that tlicy had storist at tlioir Pldladclpiila hcadipiiirters si*v- 
eral thousand firearms, many thousand rounds of ammunition, laillce cliihs, 
and all characters and kliiils of Instrnmeiils for tlic dcstnictlon of a liiiiiiiin 
bo^' that yoti come In contact with ; that they were kept there for Ihe purpose of 
Immediate use—of using in any means wliereliy tliey would keep tlic triiliis of 
that road running. It meant If n man tried to prevent a train running, lliey 
liad a perfect rigid to slioot him and get liini out of tiie way so Unit It could 
run; that that rigid was clnlnicil for tlic piiriiose of getting tlic trains over the 
road and in the interest of Uie stockholders 

Now, would yon call It sedition for n corimridlon so great as the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railway system, traversing through a imiiiber of our Slates, storing and 
turning a portion of Its great ITiihin Slallon In Phlladeliihia lido ii public 
arsenal for the purpose of liolding their firearms there, and all kinds of amran- 
nltlon, and all Instruments for the destrncUon of hiiinan life and property, pre- 
par^ to go Into war of any kind or churaeter to keep their trains running, 
regardless of what human It was necessary to put out of existence? 

Mr. Kino. My opinion Is that in properly conKtltute<l, organized society no 
one except the public authorities should he permitted to either carry or store 
arms. The law Itself should be mbnlnistered by the oflicers of the law, and no 
individual or corporation, whether they be organizations of labor or organiza¬ 
tions of capital, should be permitted to equip themselves with any outfit which 
Implied that they were going to take the administration of the law Into their 
own hands. A large railroad company may find It necessary to keep on hand 
a few rifles or give a few revolvers to their men that are running the trains to 
{srotect them from highway robbery and of train holdups. There may be Justl- 
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flcatlon for a thing of that kind, but as to storing arms to fight labor organiza> 
tions, It Is a thing that ought to b« made a criminal offense and the whide spy 
business with It. I think It begets no end of trouble. I think that they would 
not have had a war In Europe ttnlay If It had not been for the spy system. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Commissioner Welnstock aske<l you if you believed 
In labor, right or wrong; or the closed shop, right or wrong; and two or three 
other questions regarding the right and wrong thing that I don’t Just now 
recall. The implication is, or the Impression conveyed to me was, labor right 
or wrong. That the mere fact that an Individual laborer committed an act In 
violation of law (hs's not mean that labor was wrong? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. It does not mean, for Instance, that If a member 
of a trade-union during the time of strike or strife—that If he happened to get 
drunk and locked up that the whole trade-union was drunk and locked up? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnei.l. It does not Imply that simply because a few Indi¬ 
viduals of a trade-union or labor do something wrong that the whole proposi¬ 
tion Is Wrong or that a local indon or number of men of a union make a ndstake 
In their <lemands upon employers and make radical and outlandish demands 
that labor Is wrong? 

Mr. Kino. (k!rtninly not. 

Commissioner 0’Conne].i,. The laborer, or a number of laborers or union men, 
are liable to have a wrong concejition of the inirpose for which they are organ¬ 
ised? They organize rapidly at limes, and many have no knowledge or concep¬ 
tion of organization. Only overnight they are orgaidzed and come Into the field 
of organized labor, and the next morning they start out to revolutionize mod¬ 
ern society slnqily because they have organl/.tsl. They do wrong ami commit 
crimes and break laws, and life and jiroiierty Is sacrificed, but that does not 
convey the Idea to you that labor is wrong? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 'I'liesi! Imllvidual acta are wrong, and woidd be 
wrong If committed by a party of peixsons. I would not condemn the church 
because there are some scoundrels In It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We do not have laws on the statute bimk-s to make 
people do right. 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We do have them there to punish those that do 
wrong? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. If they had the effwt of making us do right, we 
would be making many more laws than we are? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. That Is my conception of right and wrong, and 
the right and wrong of the closed shop, us the employer calls It, the oiien and 
closed shop; the union man calls It the union and nonunion shop. 'The evi¬ 
dence before this commission Indicates a very large number of the moat radical 
advocat(*a of the open shop are o|»‘ratlng nonunion shops; absolutely closed'to 
union men. Now. the conioration that you are now employed ray- 

Mr. Kino. Excuse me, 1 am not emiiloyeil by any corporation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will withdraw that. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., which you are acquainted with? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. -Vt Its four mines In Sunrise, Wyo., It operates 
not an open shop siecalleil, but an absolutely nonunion shop, and It Is a shop 
that Is closetl absolutely to union men. You can not work there If It is known 
you belong to a union. In the Colorado field they talk about the open shop. 
If they practice the open shop at one portion of their employment, they cer¬ 
tainly must mean the same thing at another point of employment, If their .men 
are truthful at all. Can you see It In any other light? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t quite understand the question you ask me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I asked you If the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. can 
operate publicly In one of their camps In Sunrise, Wyo., what they do as an 
absolutely closed shop to union men, and In Colorado bringing on a great 
struggle between thousands of workmen and a great number of corporations 
in that State, In which lives are lost and property destroyed, in what they are 
pleased to call the open shop—If there is any way to modify or bring those 
two things together? 
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Mr. Kn^d. I would not like to ao(iult*»<‘e in the Ktatenient that they brought 
on that struggle. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. They olnlm they resisted It because the men wanted 
a closed camp, or closed mine, where only union men were employed? 

Mr. Kirm. That may he the argument that was urged by the men. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Not by the men, but by the compjiny. They say, 
“The men demanded of us an absolutely close<l shop where only union men 
could be employed, and that we dwiared to be iin-Amerlcan, and all that 
with being un-American, and we won’t stand for it. and we will flgbt first.’* 
And they did fight: the result of which you know was the horrible picture that 
has h(>en pnintinl. not of imagination, either, but things that did oc(*ur for this 
principle of op«m shop, the right of American people to work under wlmt con¬ 
ditions they ple«se<l, for whomever they pleasoil, and wherever they pleased, 
and whenever they pleased. A few miles from there they are operating an 
ore mine where they say no union men can he eniploywi, it Is not a place where 
any man can be employtMl, and I sjxy to you. Is that n consistent situation? 

Mr. Kixo. It wouhl not be consistent to say they are favorable to the open 
shop under the conditions that you cite. 

Commissioner OTonnbi.i.. Y<ui have heard all of the testlmoity here? 

Mr. King. I have answered your <iiiestl(»n about consistency; I have not heard 
all of the testimony. 

Commissioner o’Conneii.. I want to straighten o\it the record on this ques¬ 
tion that Mr. Commlsslon<*r Wehistoi’k nslunl you. If you thought lal>op was 
JustlfitHl In retaining In othce men who were found guilty and <‘on\icled of 
crime, and citeil to you the cnsM* of Mr. Frank Uyan, president of the stnn tural 
Iron workers, and w'bo Is now in the j)enltentlary at Ii<*nvenworlh, Knns., I 
believe. The fact Is that Mr. Frank Hyan has not lavn retalnisl In offiw, aial 
is not the president of the structural Iron workers at this time; he was re¬ 
tained as president of that association up until the time his case went as far 
as it could be carrle<l to justify all as to wliether his <*onvlctloi\ was Justtlahh* 
or not. It was carrletl to the courts, the Supreme rs)urt, and he was dwhled 
against. At the next election (»f that organl/.atlon another man was electe<l 
president of tlie International Stnntural Iron Workers, and Mr. Uyan has not 
continued la office. Now, Mr. King, would you give labor the same right to 
organize as capital enjoys? 

Mr. King. V<*s, sir: i w’ould. 

Coimnlssloncr O’Connkli.. 1>o you think anybody questions that seriously 
now? We r(‘cognlze that capital will make mistakes. (Jrent organizations of 
capital are brought Iw'fore the courts and punished for various offenses. Wo 
have heard of the Standard 1)11 Co. being flne<l many million dollars by a Judge 
in Cldcago, and all that s<wt of thing, but. of course, It was never collectwl. 
but they committtMl the same offense and are brought up before the courts— 

Mr. King. Human nature is the same. 

Commissioner OY’onnell. Whether It Is the employer <»r employee? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (VCoNNKrx. So tluit even If labor d<M*s commit. In the name 
of labor. If you will, violence, human life is sacrlflctHl ff>r what they believe 
to l>e an elevating purpose—tiiere has no great struggle taken plac4» in the in¬ 
terest of iiumaiiliy or in tlie Interest of tin* world in widcb life has not hism 
sacrificed for the uplifting of humanity. History rep4'ats that thousands of 
times, over ami over, and so with all Its frailties and w’eaknessoB, It has the same 
right to organize as capital has? 

Mr. Kino. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Oo.nnell. For Its own i»rot<H'tlon for whatever It thinks 
best to do? 

Mr. King. I think so. 

Ooiumissioner H'(?onnkll. Do yfiu think tliat there Is a possibility of labor 
miorganlze<l prott»etlng Its interests In this iiuKlern. humdrum of society and 
industrial world in whicli we are m»\v living—and the small employer has 
almost disappeared? 

Mr. Kino. I think it Is distinctly dlfiicuit; yes. sir. 

Commissioner 0’Connet.l. It la impossible for him to reduce his hours of 
labor, increase his wage, and better his condition of employment A man, for 
Instance, employed—I do not cite the case, there may be causes for it, but the 
name appeals to me, the Uniteil States Steel Corporation, employs 250,000 peiv 
ple; do you think that one man or a few men. or unorganized men, could Im¬ 
prove their conditions In that great army of men? 



Mr. Kino. I think you have to always take Into account the strength of the 
force that we are seeking to uplift and the force opposed to It. If the force 
that Is oppowsl to the other Is distinctly trying to crush It down, certainly 
the lack of organization Is a terrible handicap, but I would not like to Imagine 
that the employers who have not ser-n their way to have organizations among 
their own workmen have had In mind the crushing of labor as the particular 

mollve. I think as far as their motives are concerned- 

Commissioner (I'Connkli. I am not speaking of It because the employer does 
not want It. I am speaking of the laborer, the man himself. I do not hold him 
riwiMinslble personally. 

Mr. Kino. The attitude of the employer toward labor—I could conceive of 
a huinnn<‘ emiiloyer, a man who had a sense of Justice and right, refusing to 
draw any illvldend from tin Industry that was sweating It from labor, or doing 
an.vthlng other than letting labor have all the advantages It could, and I would 
think In a case like that that the organization would be quite secondary. 
Cnrortunnlely there are not many that are that way. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. Do you think the htindretls of stockholders of the 
United Slates Steel Co. care how they get their dividends? 

Mr. Kinu. T think some of them care and some do not care. I think there are 
some drawing dividends In the steel industry who would much prefer to get 
a less dividend If they thought they were getting the particular divldenil that 
they are at the exiHUisi' of the ini'ii that are working. 

Commissioner D'Connki.i,. I never heard of hnl one stockholder that re¬ 
turned her dlvhlend, and that was a lady in a large mill at Boston, who did 
return her dividend and told them to give It to the strllua-s. Now, as a result of 
your long ex|ierlence, your la-rsonal Investigations in all the affairs of l.abor, 
jour great travel all over lids country ami Canada and Murors' and In the 
Asiatic Continent, your linesllgations as a student In cidleges, of the general 
knowledge that you have accumulated in all of these years that you have been 
associated In this work as an investigator and ns an official In Canada, do you 
believe thal the wage earners in their organizisl capacity, with all that has 
been charged against them, have done more to elevate and bring about a better 
standard of manhoial and womanhood, to build up a higher standard of oppor¬ 
tunity, to build up a higher standard of citizenship, that It could possibly have 
been done by the men in an unorganized capacity? 

Mr. Kino. 'I'o answia- that ipiestion I wiaild have to imagine what would 
have btsm the condition of labor to-day If they had not been organized, and 1 
would have to say unhesitatingly that labor would not have had the standing 
to-day that they have had they not been organized. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. Do yon believe that the organization of wage¬ 
workers has had to do with the building up of the moral standard of cltlzen- 
shlii of not only its own memhi'rshlp but its inlluenco upon the nonmember¬ 
ship, anti Its intluence uiam the community has been for the uplift of humanity? 

Mr. Kino. 1 don’t think you i-an better a man In any <*ondition without that 
having Its effect on those that are brought into relations with his life and 
bettering his own life. 

Commissioner 0’Connf,i.i„ If organized labor was all that It Is charged with 
by its opiHaients, being law violators, criminals, proiierty destroyers, evaders 
of the law, criminals In the sight of the law, and the worst that has been 
charged against It were true, do you believe that they ought to be dishnndeil? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I would never judge a movement by what Its opponents say; 
and If It were all true, I can not Imagine society existing. I think the oppo.sl- 
llon has bism so much overdone. 

Chairman WAi.8it. Mrs. Harrlman wishes to ask you a few questions. 
Commissioner Haiikuian. Mr. King, I would like to know what la the effect 
of labor, the eoncenirntlon of an Imlustry in a few hands? Do you think It 
makes conditions tor the worker better or worse? 

Mr. Kino. It depends on the few hands. I can Imagine It being po.ssible to 
hand them a giwd deni better conditions If you have a few people with certain 
Ideas, than a great many with many, and It comes back to the old question of 
liersonallty of the Individuals concerned. 

Commissioner Habkiuan. Well, from your experience and what you have 
seen of Industries? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t lielleve I can answer that question without considering It 
more fully than I have had an opportunity to do. 

Commissioner IUrkiman. I will put It this way: What Is your attitude toward 
Industrial trusts? 
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Mr. Kino. Toward trusts? 

Oommlaslouer Uakriua-n. Toward iudustriul trusts, sudi as Uie Suiiidui'd 
OU Oo.? 

Mr. Kino. My attitude is best expresseil probably m the bill I Introduced lu 
Canada for tlie iuvt*stlgatlons of trusts aiul combines aud mergers. When I 
was niiiilster of labor 1 Introtluced a lull that is now a law In Canada. lUuler 
it, if any six persons think that a conibino or trust is increasing prices unduly, 
or taking any action against the puldic iuicrest. tiiey may go l>efore any Judge 
from one end of tlie ct>unlry to the other, uml if U»ey make out a prlinn fade 
case of enliancemeiit of prices, or a case on any oilier ground, tlie Judge may 
give an order for an luvesilgaiion, and it li>cn iaromos tlic duty of ilai 
Uovermuent to order an invesiigatlon Into that truM or combine. When that 
investigation is ordered each of tlie parties Is eiiliiled to apinant its own in¬ 
vestigator on the lioard. Tlie persons coiupluiidng clioose ilieir own iiiNestigator, 
and tlie trust its own, and lliose t\x<» ugiat* on u elialrinan, just us inaler tlie 
lndU''trlulHlisputes a<t, aial thos<,* thns* ha\e tl»e iM)\\cr to investigate a trust; 
to state what, lu tlieir opinion, Is tlie eft'eet of its avium. If it liupjions to be 
an iiulustry tliut is nrelNlng protoviUm from the (loveinment, tlie law provides 
tlijil the uirilT ina.\ be liuim*ilhue!y n^duved, and the iiulustry be denii'd the 
protection it is getting; If it is taking an unfair advantage of the imhlie 
through a patent, the laiteni may he revoki^l. If the board las-omineiids that a 
(i‘rtJiin course of action is comrary to the puljllc interest, and Unit hi tH) diijs 
It is to be discontinued, and if li is not, tlie trust beeoniea lUihU‘ to a piaiully 
for every day it eontiiiaes. So my atiiliuie toward trusts and combines is 
that the extent and si/e of tlie industry dims not make it a erinilnal organl/aition, 
but the things lliat it doi‘s. Tlie larger llie coiuvrn is, tlie greater tlie nsiKoii 
why the Coverumenl of tlie counir.s .shoutvl at all limes, in tlie Interi'st <)1' Its 
citizens, be able to s(*e th.it no unfair adxantage Is taken hmiiisti of the m/(‘. 
1 am not against organizations on a big scale. 1 think there was a time when 
industrial comiietltioii was betwivu iiu!usiiie.s and industries and luvnlllivs 
and localities, hut it is now between ronlineiils and cominenls, iiiut to save an 
industry to u continent it may be necessary to organize It on u big scab*. Itut 
that Is more reason wliy tlie laws should make It Impossible for an organization 
to ilo things contrary to public interest. ITitiliciiy is the lir.si tiling. There Is 
nothing like the searchlight of publicity us ttu instrument for focusing intelli¬ 
gent public opinion. 

Omimi.ssioiicr Hahbima.n. Iteally, then, in the riglit hands you think it Is all 
rlglitV 

Mr. Kino. It would depend entirely—I w»>uhl judge everything iiy its act. 
ft an industry Is in the right hands, a<lminlster*Hl all right, In the right way, 
it wTlI be carried on all right. You eun Ju<lge whetlier It is lu tlie right liands 
or not liy the Hungs it ihK*s. 

Chairmau Walsh. When you went to Tarrylown tiiut niglit with Mr, tJreene, 
did you take up tlie .suliject of the situation in Colorado witii .Mr. John \). Kocke- 
feller, sr.? 

Mr. Kino. I never discussed it witli him. 

Clminiinn Walsh. Nothing said about the Cbdorudo siluutlon at ail? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Cimirnian Walsh. Nothing saiii almut the Colorado Kuel & Iron (’o.? 

Mr. Ki.No. No, sir. 

(Tiairnmu Walsh. You hml never nai Mr. John I). Hockefeller, sr., beforv? 

Mr. Kino. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ha\e ;i»»u ever met Inni siiu-e? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, air; twice since. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. King. Both times at his house in Tarrytowii. 

Chairman Walsh. At either of these meetings was the Colorado situation dis¬ 
cussed? 

Mr. Kino. Not witli me. 

Chairman Walsh. In your presence? 

Mr. Kino. I may have overliearU one or two tilings said. I remember one 
evening I went out with Mr. Welborn- 

Chairman Walsh. President of the (kjlorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. Mr. Rwkefeller, Jr., asked me to come out and spend the 
night at bis house, and Mr. Welborn went out at the same time, and 1 think 
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Mr. Uookcfeller, Br., and Mr. VVelborn had some conversation together. I was 
on the other side ot the table and didn’t hear what they were dlBcusaing; 1 was 
talking with Homehmly <dse. 

Chairman Wai. 8H. Who else was there? 

Mr. Kino. Mrs. Kockefeller, Jr., was there. 

Chairman W.Mjin. Was the subject of getting up a letter for use in Colorado 
dlscus.Hed in your prest'nce? 

Mr. Kino. Never meutloned. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall anything that was said In your presence and 
Mr. .John D. Itockefi'ller, sr.’s, presence with reference to the situation In Colo¬ 
rado? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a matter that W’as up at the time very acutely? 

Mr. Ki.no. It has been uji for the bast two years. 

Chairman Walsh. And nothing was said about It that you recall? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; 1 think we tidketl about the war in Kurope mostly. I don’t 
think I said a word about Colorado. 

Chairman Waj.sh. And he never said a thing about it? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; never spoke to me about It. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know whether or not Mr. Hockefeller, sr., from 
anything he has stated, knows what your activities are in Colorado with respect 
to this matter? 

Mr. Kino. 1 don't think he does ; I don’t thltik he knew I was going there when 
1 wettt, anti I have not reported to anyboily since what I dhl. 

Chairman Walsh. And, as fur as you know, Mr. .lohn D. Hockefeller, sr., has 
no Information wdiatsoever ou the work you are ilolng? 

.Mr. KtNO. As far as 1 know, he has absolutely none. 

Chairman Walsh. And It Is not your intention to make a report to him or 
give him this inl'ormatiou? 

Mr. Kino. It Is not my Intention to make a reiiort to him, but If I have the 
opportunity and pleasure of mettting him In the future I may tli,scus.s with him 
the conditions as I saw them. I may or I may not. 

Chairman Walsh. When does your employment end with the Hockefeller 
Fountlallon? 

Mr. Kino. The 1st of October. 

Cliiilrnian Walsh. IIIH)? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; this year. 

Chiilrman Walsh. And Is It yonr Intention then to make llndlngs ns to the 
condllloiis you found In Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; it is not. 

Chulrman Walsh. I believe you said you were going to stand for Purliainent 
In the North York riding? 

Mr. Kino. Constituency of North York. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is that In Canada? 

Mr. Kino. Toronto Is the county seat of It. 

Chulrman Walsh. It takes In all of Toronto? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; the northern part of the county. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It take in any part ot the city? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Clialrntaii Walsh. That is all, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, Just one word before I conclude. The commission 
Ims lieen asking dllTerent witnesses their views of the cause of imlustrial un¬ 
rest. Not very long ago 1 hapis'iied to be reading the life ot Pasteur and I came 
across a passage that seemed to me to throw a IIikuI of light on this Industrial 
question, and I should like to put this passage before the commission, because 
1 think It has In It something that It Is well to present. This was Pasteur, who 
spent his life working ou the theory ot germs and found that many of our tils 
come from a contllct betwwn certain forces that are making for destruction 
and others contending against them for the making of life and health. Mr. 
Pasteur turned from the mlcroscotie to look out on the world, and found two 
similar forces at work there to-ilay. I have seen no similar statement that 
seenieil to be more enlightening. It Is from an address delivered on the occa¬ 
sion of the Inauguration of the Pasteur Institute, November, 1888. I am taking 
It from the book entitled “ The Life of Pasteur,” by R. Vallerey-Radot: 

“Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with each other nowadays; the 
one, a law of blowl and of death, ever Imagining new means of destruction and 
forcing nations to be constantly reedy for the battle field; the other, a law of 
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peace, work, and health, ever evolving new menna of delivering man from the 
scoargeg which beset him. The one seeks violent conqueeta, the otlier the relief 
of humanity. The latter places one hiinmn life alaive any victory; while the 
former would sacrifice hundreds and thousands of lives to the amhltlon of 
one. * » • Which of those two laws will ultimately prevail, Gotl alone 
knows.” 

What Pasteur said of the International situation, as he sttw It In 1888, we 
have aintile evidence, l.s lieing fulllllcd In a lerrlllc scale at the present lime, 
I think what he has said In regard to contrary laws wrestling with eacli other 
applies to the Industrial worUl as well as to all the other relations of life; and 
when you ask me who the friends of labor are aiul who the enemies of labor 
are. I want to say that the men who are sts'klng the law of hliHsI anil ilealh, 
whether It arises from vii lousuess or covetousness or any other cuH.si>, those 
men are the enemies of laiior. But that tlie iierson, whether he be assisdatisl 
with the press, hel|iing to give the pulillc InI'ormallon, whether he lie a teacher 
liLstructiug, whelluT he be a student, whether he be an Investor, wlietlier he be 
a lalHirer, or whether he lie a professional man—no matter what his caiiaclty, 
or whether man or woman—if in bis life a iierson is trying by his act to further 
the law of iMaiee and work and heaitii and to deliver man from the scourgi's 
that ls‘sel him, that pt'r.son, in iny o|iinlon, Is a friend of latior. 

Ohalrman Walsh. You may ls> excused. 

Air. Ivy Lee. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. IVY t. LEE—Recalled. 

Chairman AValsh. I believe, Mr. Lee, when you were excused Saturday 
evening you were being askisl about Jour eonl'erenees with Mr. Wliisder In 
regard tii the publication of tlie National (Ihamber of Coinnierce entitled “ Tlie 
Nation's Business." Where were you haling tlnit conference with Mr. WhiH'li'r'l 

Mr, I.KK. I tldnk I saw Mr. Whis'ler al the Belmont Hotel in .New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What couuecilon did be have wllli Hie National Chamber 
of Commerce at Ibiit time? 

Mr. Lek. I am not sure, Air. CbaIrnian, what bis titular relationship was; It 
was (|ulte well known that he was one of Hie mol ing spirits In Hint organlzuHoii. 

Clnilrman Walsh. Well, now, he bad been the president of It; was he the 
president of It at that time? 

Air. Lee. I do not think so. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Now, In a general way, w hat was the chamber of commerce, 
an organization of chambers of commerce, a national organization of cliamlwrs 
er commerce; that Is, this parlicular one, tlironghoiit the Unltisl States? 

Air, Lee, I think that Is a fairly in cnrali' deseriptlon. 

Chairman Wii.sn. A'on say the proposition was as to whether or not Air, 
Ifockefeller .sboiild finance tlieir pnbln iiHon callisl the Nation’s Business? 

Air. Lee. That, in a general way. Is correct. 

Chnirnmn Wii.sn. AVlnit was the iiroposilion imt up to you by Air. Wheeler? 

Air. Lee. Tlmre was no specific proisisiHon, Air. Cliairman. The question was 
ns to whether it would be feasible to enlarge a publication Issuisi by the cham¬ 
ber, and Issue it wis'kly, and wlietlier a fund of working capital could be ob¬ 
tained to see it through the exiierimonfal iswlod. 

Chairman AValsh. Was the paper called the Nation's Business running at 
the time? 

Air. Lee. Yes; it was In the expi'rlmentiil t>erlod. 

Chairman Walsh. It was In the exis'iimental period? 

Mr. I.EE. Yea. 

Chairman AValsh. And It diasemliiales information with regard to business 
and Industries throughout the United Ktafes to Its members? 

Air. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you supply the working capital? 

Air. Lee. AVe did not. 

Chairman AVamh. Did you make any sort of arrangement by which the 
Rockefeller Interests or the Ilockefeller group was to take a certain number 
of the papers or render them assistance? 

Mr. TJ5E. No; we made no arrangement of any kind. 

Chairman AValsh. Arc you rendering them assistance? 

Air. Lee. None whatever. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhy didn’t you go Into the matter? 
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Mr. Lee. Well, I did not think It was practical myself, and I never made 
any report to Mr. Rockefeller, except to the effect that I had not yet been able 
to see that the scheme was practicable. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppoalnic the scheme had been practicable, would you 
have advised Mr. Uwkefeller to go Into It? 

Mr. Lee. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would have been as a matter of getting piih- 
I Icily? 

Mr. Lee. The proimsltlon was this, Mr. Chairman: It would have been 
obviously undesirable that Mr. Rockefeller should finance the publication of 
an Independent organization of that sort permanently. The theory we pro- 
(•ee<lpd on from the first was, that If Mr. Rockefeller rendered any such assist¬ 
ance the fact sbouhl bo made jnibllc at the time the assistance was rendered; 
coiLsequently that such assistance, even If made jiublic, should not be ren¬ 
dered unless we felt that as a |)raetlcal business proposition tins paper woidd 
very (pilckly get on Us feet and be able to pay ba< k Its d(‘bts and thus be at)- 
,so1v(h1 from any obligations to Mr. Rockefeller. It was largely because of our 
R'Cllng—I would not say the folding, but ralher the doubt as to the practicability 
of the Idea us a business firofiosltlon, that caused me to feel that 1 was unable 
to recommend the [ilan. 

Cbulrman WALsit. I receiveil a letter from a president of the board of trade, 
a gentleman who says be Is presiilent of a board of trade, and is also president 
of a very largo company, one of tlie largest concerns In a certain line in the 
United States, who asks to have his name kept a secret, and he says—^he puts 
It this way; I will read it to you: 

“In relation to current report of Rockefeller’s alleged domination of the 
chamber of commerce, I wotibl say that, as president of the board of traile last 
year, a representative of the Uniteil Slates Chamber of Commerce ealleil to 
further Interest me In oblalulng membership from the board of trade, and in Ibe 
course of a long conversation he made a statement, the point of which was in 
substance ns follows; That Roidn'feller had askisl how much tlu' chamber could 
use from him, and that the reply was that all Ids millions could not buy the 
Intliience of the chamber, etc. But he was quite at liberty to Indicate desirable 
mi'mbera and In that way could be of great assistance, and In that way the 
chamber had a great many very strong men, presumably thus selected.” 

Did you suggest In that ra(>ellng you bad tbat the Rockefeller interests could 
supply any members for the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. I.EE. No, Mr. Chairman; and that suggestion—It seems to me the Insinua¬ 
tion of tbat question—Is very unfair to the chamber of commerce, aside from 
any unfairness to Mr. Rockefeller. The I'hamber of commerce, to my mind, 
1ms performed a remarkable imlilic service In a most indepemlent way. Its 
records arc all open to Inspection, and I am sure you would not have the slight¬ 
est dlfhculty In finding out every contributor to Its funds. It Is not fair to that 
organization to make a suggestion of that kind. I told you the entire story 
with reference to this publicatiou. 

Chairman WAi.aii. I will finish the letter. 

Mr. Lee. I beg your pardon. 

Chairman Walsh. I'hat Is all right; I stoppe<l to give you a cbance to answer, 
hut I want to give you what this gentleman says about this; 

"Theplain implication was that by indirection the chamber was very strongly 
backed by Rockefeller, which apparently was thought to be a recommendation 
to myself and my organization.” 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I think It Is hardly incumlmut on me, but I hap¬ 
pen to know something about the chamber of commerce. When the plan was 
first developed- 

Chairman Walsh, (to ahead. 

Mr. I.EE. I am not disftosed to go Into this matter unless yam think there Is 
some possible doubt about the bona Bde Intention of the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. No; I just want you to answer following this sugges¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lee. I have not the slightest hesitation In saying that Mr. Rockefeller 
Is thoroughly In sympathy with the purpose of the chamber, and os a business 
man he would do anything In his power to promote It, as I have no doubt a 
good many other business men would; but his relationship to It Is well known. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he suggest members for It? 

Mr. Lee. He does not. so far ns I know. 
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Obulrman Waish. The chamber of commerce really has a sort of coimetnlon 
with the Governmeat, has It not? 

Mr. Lee. Why, I do not think it has any orttanic relation to the Oovernnient. 
I think 11 has plaml Its facilities at the diaitosal of ihe Government, and Is 
eager to; but, Mr. Chairman, the ofllces of the chamber are In tills city, anil 
their oflicers onght certainly In fairness to be the ones to relate its nctlvliies. 

Chairman W.vi.sH. I am Just asking about the TOiinectlon of Mr. Itm’kel'ellcr 
with It. If there Is any, .so far as you know. I will ask the question directly, 
and If there Is any further Inquiry to make, we will make It. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Kockefeller’s relation to the chamber I have entirely related to 
you, as fitr ns I know It. 

Chainnatt WAi.eii. Is it not a fact that Ihe chandler of comnierce was 
fonndeil on a call from the President of the Pnited .State.s? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. 

(thairman Wat.su. President Taft? 

Mr. Ltac. I do not know. 

Chairman WAt.sti. Did you read llie reixirt of ttie Secretary of Cotuitierce 
anti Latior for 11)12? 

Mr. Lee. I don't recall. 

Chalrnian WAi..sii. It reads as follows; 

“This tiiircau, at my direction, in April. 1012. transinlltt'd to over 1,11)1) 
cominerciiti orgtinl/alions in tlic VnliT'd Statics an invitation to send r«‘prc.m*nla- 
tives to a conference by the PresidTUd to consider tlie cstahlishnanit of a 
national connmTcial organizaliiat hrintdly representative of all tlie (sjinnicrclal 
Interests of tlie T'niti’d States. 

“Tin* nci'd for cmirdination of tlie unrelated etforts of clutinhiu's of ciua- 
merTS*. hoards of tradt', and similar associations in the tiidd of trade pi’oino- 
tlon has long been recognized, and tlie time sis'nnsi opportune to aid tlie found¬ 
ing of such a nutloiud body. 

“As a resnil of tlie very successful nii'eling. which was held in Washington 
tin .\pril 22 and 211 and attended liy Tot) delegatt‘s from -Itio commercial asso¬ 
ciations in every part of the United Stales, the I'hamlicr of Commerce of Ihe 
United Slates of Ami'rica was organized.” 

Is that your rwolhs'llon of llic Information in regard to these men In that 
concern ? 

Mr. I.EE, I only know of the organlzallon In a very general way. Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman W visii. Did you go there at the request of Mr. Itockefcller; did 
you go to meet Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Watsii, Do I recollect It right that Mr. IVhwIer wrote to ,\Ir. 
Rockefeller, as stiown by some of this corresisindence here? 

Mr. Lite. T think so. 

Chairman W vi sit. Did you have more than one confercn<s> with Mr. Wlieelcr? 

Mr. Let'. No; Mr. Whisdcr went to Euroiie the next day, I think, after I 
saw him. 

Chairman WAiatit. Has he returmsl? 

Mr. Lee. A’e.s. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You have not taken it up at any time since? 

Mr. Lee. Not with Mr. Wheeler. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you with anyone else? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; Mr. Fahey, the present head of the elianiber. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I talked to him within the last three- months. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. Now, with referenee to finaneing this paper called the 
Nation's Business. 

Mr. IjEE. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And loaning them money. 

Mr. Lee. I ought to make that entirely elear, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Fahey became the chief executive of the organization the Ist 
of January. At any rate Mr. Wheeler had brought this matter up to us or 
in Mr. Kockefcller’s offlee. Nothing had been done about It, and Mr. Roekefeller, 
shortly after I came Into the oflice, spoke to me about it and asktsl If I dhl 
not think we ought to have the matter closed up. I then asked Mr. Fahey, 
the then president of the organization. If he would come to see me, and I dis- 
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cussed the matter with him, I told him of my doubt as to the Impracticability of 
the publlontion scheme and asked If he saw any reason why my doubts were 111 
founded, and he ngreed with me that the scheme was not a practical one. 

t!linirman Wai-sh. Who was that? 

Mr. Lek. Mr. Fahey; and, therefore, the proposition was left In that state. 

Chairman Wai.su. The matter, then, has dropped through? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a personal acquaintance with Mr. Fahey? 

Mr. I.EK. Well, I have known Mr. Fahey casually for a good many years; yes. 

Chairman W\i.su. Did you communicate with him during the time you were 
employed hy the Itockefeller investments or cotnpaides in regard to anything 
except tills pr<)posed loaning of money to the Nation’s Business? 

Mr. I.EE. No. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is Business America something or the same thing as the 
Nation’s Business? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is Business America? 

Mr. l.KE. All I know of that is that it is a magazine tliat one set's. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe you rememher—was the correspondence that you 
had with the National (’lianil>er of (kanmeree, with Mr. Fahey, or with Mr. 
Wlieeler among that which you consider privileged on account of being private, 
the reason that you did not furnlsli it to the commission? 

Mr. l.EK. I had no correspondi'iice wltli Mr. Wlit'Cler or with Mr. Falioy. 
Tla're were two letters from Mr. Wliei'ler to Mr. Itockefeller, whicli were re- 
ft'rretl to in one of tny h'lters as having been returneil to Mr. Itockefeller. 
Your comndsslon asked me to produce tlml letter referred to as an Inclosure, 
ami that is tlie letter we fell wtts prhileged. 

Chalrtnati WAt.sit. That is Hie letter from Mr. Wltwler, of the National 
Chatnlier of Commerce, to Mr. Uockt'feller? 

Mr. I.EE. Y™. 

Chalrtnan Wai.sii. And you considered that privileged and did not produce if' 

Mr. I,EE. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Wottld you care to stale as to the substance of it, 
whether it referreil to Mr. Itockefeller ptittltig money into tlie Nation’s Bttsl- 
ness ? 

Mr. I.EE. It did not refer to the question of putting money into it at all—I 
say “ at all," it may have referred to that indirectly, but tlie general Bulyiect 
ilt'iilt in III those letters was in reference to tlie gt'nertil plan of enlarging the 
scoiie of Hie pitlilieatlon. It was dl.scussial ns a piiblicntion enterprise, rntlier 
than with reference to Hie tlnanclal features <if it. Df course. Hie fact tliat if 
the sclieiue as a ptilillcatlon enterprise was undertaken Mr. Itockefeller would 
iinanee it was Implied, hut I do not think the letters dealt with that phase of 
the Buhjeef. 

t’lialnnan Wvi.sn. Was any suggestion made In the letters as to matters of 
publicity that might he piilillshed In Hie Nation’s Business? 

Mr. I.EE. I do not think so. , 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Was any reference made to tlie situation in C’olorado 
with reference to the Colorado Fuel & Iron t'o.? 

Mr. I.EE. Noiu' whatever. 

Chalrinan Wai.sh. Was any reference made In the letlers to any other In- 
dnslry In which Mr. Itockefeller was an Investia- or stockholder or bondholder? 

Mr. I.EE. Not the remotest, .Mr. Chairman. With reference to those letters, 
I lint not aitlhoilzed to speak, but I am very sure you would have no difficulty 
in seeing them privately If aou eared to ilo .so. 

Chalrtnan WAi.sit. Then I will ask you to let Mr. Manly see tliem. 

Mr. I.rn. It lie will come to our office In New York, I will la' glad to sIioav 
them to hltn. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then let Mr. Manly look at them. 

Mr. I.EE. I want to make the reservation that they are not to go into the 
record. 

Chalrtnan Walsh. Now, how much did you think might be necessary in 
money to put up as a loan for the Nation’s Business to get upon its feet? 

Mr. I.KK The pro|a>sltlon, as It was suggested, was that it would require 
about J’250,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. I.EE. Yes. 
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CliainnBD Wamh. Was that aiBOQDt suggestwl by Mr. Itockefeller, or your¬ 
self, or br Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Lkb. That waa suggeated by the gentleman whom Mr. Wheeler had 
asked to work up a prosimotus for a working fadieuie, for the piinxiaes of eon- 
sideratlon. His name, I think, If you want It, was Mr. Weldon. Ho bad this 
plan In order to Insure the success of which he felt would require a guaranty 
fund of about $250,000. 

Chairman W.tusH. Was the priqiosltlon that you should extend the loan to 
that full amount? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; that Is, you could hardly call It a “proposition,” Mr. Chair¬ 
man. That WHS the prosiH'Ctus discussed. 

Chuirnian W.xt.sH. You say It was a “prospectus"; that was the suggestion, 
that you should put up $250,000? 

Mr. I.EE. Yea. 

Chairman W.m.sh. PH) yon know whether or not the money was raised from 
any other sources? 

Mr. Lee. I think not. 

(Ihalnnan W.\t.sH. When was the last time you tidked to Mr. Fahey about 11? 

Mr. Lee. Since the Ist of January—I do not recall the date. 

Chairman W.m.sii. Have you had any correspondence with him simv you 
talketl to him about It? 

Mr. I.EE. No. 

Chairman Waisii. Did Mr. Rockefeller, to your knowledge, have any con¬ 
versation with him, since yon talked to him? 

Mr, Lee. Not that I know of. 

Chalrntan Wai.sii. ?'ou stitttsl the other day with reference to cottdncling a 
union educational campaign—llrst, what reasmt tlUl yoti have fttr tttrnltig dtiwn 
the jiropositlon? Why did you say It was not practicable to put up the 
$250,000? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I did not believe that, its a publication enlerprlse. It would bn 
a success; I ilid not believe It would i>ny Its way. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You dhl not think, in other words, ytai would get the rt*- 
stilts from the $2.50,000? 

Mr. I.EE. Tlmt Is not a fair way to pul It. 

flhitlnmtn WAisit. You put It your wa>. 

Mr, Lee. I diii not bcdleve the schciin* wouhl be self-supporting, and I did 
not fwl that Mr. Rockefeller shoiihl underwrite a scheme which wouhl not be 
self-stipiM>rtlng; that It was not for the ptirixtse of promoting Mr. Rrs'kofeller’s 
Intere.sts that this plan was proposeii, hitt It was siniidy for the ptirpose of the 
general bttslness interests of the cotttilry, anil It dhl not seem to me, and I 
know Mr. Rockefeller felt the same wa\, that any such Institution should bo 
beholden to him or to his Interests In the slightest particular. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Wh.v? That thiw might he lidluenced? 

Mr. Lee. Bis'ause of the obvious imi>rotiriety of It. As I said, the feeling waa 
from the oulsel that if he advanced lids money It should he announceil at the 
time It was ilone. and that the publli alion of the chandler of commerce should 
not be underwritten by any Individual of large Interesls wllhout everybody 
knowing all about It. and the whole plan being made known; and, assuilng that 
should be done. It should not be enterisl upon nidess It was conshlereil a sound 
business proposllion. I dhl not think, after nnalyzing it. that It was sound. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you underwritten any other publication? 

Mr. Lee. None. 

Clmlrman Wai.sh. IassIIo’s Weekly? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you agreeil to take any particular number of any 
publication? 

Mr. I,EE. No; except the Minsses. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many of those do you take? 

Mr. Lee. I think we take about half a doEcn now. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you take them for general circulation? 

Mr. Lee. I would be glad to give them to anyhoily who wanted them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the subscription price of the .Nation’s Business, 
If It had one? 

Mr. I.EE. I do not know. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It have any subscription price? Didn’t It go free to 
the members of the chamber of commerce? 
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Mr. Lbk. I really do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. How could it be self-.snpportlng If It did go free to the 
members of the chamber of <’ommerce? 

Mr. Lke. Obviously, If the scheme talked of had fatten worked out, there would 
have to be a subscription price, and the basis on which I turned It down In my 
mind—and I do not want to use that word In any Invidious sense—was that 
I could not see where It could pay It.s way through subscriptions and the ad¬ 
vertisements which It would get. 

Chairinnn Walsh. W'ell, now, when you and Mr. Wheeler were talking this 
over, what was the iiro)«)s»Hl subscription price? What was said about putting 
the subscription price, and from what facts. If any, did you gather the fact 
(hat It would not he a paying proisisltlon, and therefore not worth putting the 
laorwy In and taking (hat chamv? 

Mr. Lkk. I don’t recall that detail. Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. ]>ld .you discuss the details again with Mr. Fahey? 

Mr. l.EK. No; I only discu.ssed the general policy with him. 

(Chairman W ti.sH. I wish now that yon would state llnnlly and concisely, 
sum It up, your various activities in reference to getting out publicity for the 
concerns with wliich you are engaged conne<ted with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. I.KK. I get out vi-ry little, if any. pul)llclty, Mr. Chairman. The Institu¬ 
tions witli which Mr. Rockefeller Is connected get out their own publicity. I 
advise wltli them somewlint in the pre[)nrntion of it. 

Chairman W'm.sh. Very well. Now, tell what you advised with them about 
In the preparation of. 

Mr. la;K. Well. 1 mlvised with tlie Rockefeller Foundation ns to some nailters 
and ns to tlie licst form in whi<‘h to Issue their pami)hlets, but they Issue a good 
many statements about wliicti f d(» not confer with llaMu. 

fUmIrnmn Wmsh. Now. you advise with them about the foundation aial the 
foundation jnildicatlons? 

Mr. lack. Aliout tlu' form in whicli (hey slmuld issue some of their puldlca- 
tUais. 

(Uialrnain Walsh. -And tin' matter that should be i.ssue<l? 

Mr. l.KK. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You advise with them about that ? 

Mr. l.KK. .1 may make sons' suggestions with reference to some publications. 

Chnlrnain Wai.sh. Now, as 1 understand It, you do not draw any of your 
.salary, or any part of it, from the foundation. 

Mr. liKK. Quite true. 

Chairman .Walsh. .lust connected with private Interests? 

Mr. l.EK. Yea, sir. 

(Mialrman Waisii. .Ttist throw’ that In. do you? 

Mr. l.EK. You must remember, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
tlie president of tlie foundation, and I am a member of his staff, and 1 assist 
him ns president of the foundation in any way I can, and necessarily that 
matter would come under his supervision. 

Chairman Walsif. That is, Mr. .lohn D. Rockefeller, Jr.? 

Mr. I, EE. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat you did for the foundation—how was that, now, 
again, please? 

Mr. l.EK. Anything I do for the foundation Is in my capacity us one of Mr. 
.folin I). Rockefeller, Jr.’s, associates and assistants. 

Clmirman Walsif. And not in your capacity us a director In any of his 
companies? 

Mr. l.KE. Not in the capacity of director of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. tlie publicity that you have gotten out with refer¬ 
ence. say. to the Colorado Fuel & iron Co.—any publicity yon have gotten out, 
and I have closeil with the bulletins—after the bulletins you got out after con¬ 
ference with Mr. Rockefeller—or did you confer with him? 

Mr. l.EK. About the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Clniirnian Walsh. Any publicity you got out with reference to that. 

.Mr. Lee. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. I.EE. No. I have gotten out no publicity for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Ca 
since I have come with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Wai. 8H. Which was the last article which you gave to the news- 
Itapers yourself with reference, of course, to the Rockefeller Interests or Invest¬ 
ments? 
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Mr. Lkk. I don't recall, Mr. Chairman. It lia.s Iteen a long time since I have 
had any articles to fdve to the newspapers. 

Chairman Walsh. Please dt^Tlbe your duties In connection with pnblltdty 
for the Rockefeller Interests. 

Mr. Lkb. When my opinion Is ask<^l I J:l^e it as to the in(»st efftHdlve way to 
secure publicity for a particular Idea or sujrgestlon. 'I'hat Is tlion carrltMi out by 
the Instllutlnn itself. 

Ohairnuin Wu.sn. What are your duties as a member the iM'rsonal staff 
<»f John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Lee. I represt^^nt Mr. Rockefeller on various Itoards of directors aial have 
Intrusted to me various contidential matters relating to a jtreat many of Ids 
interests, as iuu<-h as my time will allow me to take care of. I have very little 
t<» do with piibln’ity, us a matter of faet. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, have you given up the publicity idea nlt<»g»‘tlier? 
That is. us to circulating alleged fuels with referemv to lladr itnlustrles, and 
all that. 

Mr. Lee. I have not given up the idea of pubihKy. lM'catis«» I belh‘vo that 
publicity Is the biggest idea that \ve can tle\cln|>. 1 Ik“II<*vc that tia* great lanll 
committed by the Rockefeller interests in the past lias lH*en the aliseiiee of 
publicity. 

Chairman Wxlsti. So y<m are an advocate of their ylvitig everything 1h(‘ 
widest publicity? 

Mr. I.EE. Absolutely; every chauee tliat devi^lojis. 1 lielleve (hat they ought to 
nmice known to the ptihlic tlcMr Ini'^inevs and teellngs and any faets uhotit their 
affairs llttit tliey leel the public would be interested in, 

(’lialrnmn Waisii. Now, tiien, is >our tliil.v—wlu-n tin* eonim<»n mind of the 
Hockefeil(‘r intere.^rs is made up, Is it >our dtity to s<'<‘ that tho publlcUy giMs 
«ait in ]»roper shji|M‘? 

Mr. Lke. When tltey consult with me with referemv* to any proposition. I 
imtke suggestions, and I do ever.vtliing 1 can to sectire tlielr eiuN. 

Cliairntan Wvisit. Well, is tlie publicity department, you might say. or tlie 
jaihllclty matter in your spe<'itlc charge? 

Mr. Lee. 1 want to be as frank with you as I can nuturnlly from niy i>olnt 
of view, Mr. Cltainitan. That subject wottid fall to m<» very frtMiuently, and I 
want you to know that I do and will do everything I can suggest In that direc¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, what pieoe of pnldlelty liave you gotten out for tla* 
(kilorndo Fuel & Iron Co. since the jmblicalion of the lust bulletin or tliat book 
bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. None, (Imt I recall. 

Chairnutn Wai.su. That is the very hc-t. is it? 

Mr, Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any in contiuuplatlon now? 

Mr. Lee. No; except that I have urgod Mr. Well)orn to follow n poll«*y of 
the greatest possil)l<‘ publicity on his own account; Init 1 have not made any 
conoi*ete sugg<‘s(lons as to particular tilings he should do. 

Chairman Walsh. What piece of ptthlicity affecting any corporation con¬ 
nected! with the RdKfkefeller group has Imhui gotten <ait since the last Imllfttln 
as a puhlbation? I sui>poso the last puldlcutlun was the book containing nil 
the bulletins, was It ? 

Mr. Lee. With refenmee to (^)h>rado? 

Chairman W'alsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lee, Well, tin* foundation, of rmirse, Is a cor|Mu*n(lon, and they liavc 
gotten out certain- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; and did y<m have to do with the pu?»- 
llclty that the UdK'kefeller Foumlatlon got out- 

Mr. Lee (interrupting). No. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Since .\ou have Issui with them? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

('hairman Walsh. Well, now, what publicity with regard to any other cor¬ 
poration connected with the Rockefeller investments? 

Mr. Lee. You mean any otluM* iudustrlal c‘oriM)rutlon? 

Chairman Walsh. Any other Industrial corporation. 

Mr. iJiK. I have had no relation of any kind. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you represent Mr. Rockefeller on other boards. 
What are the (»ther boards? 
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Mr. Lisk. I am on tlie board of the Equitable Trust Co. of New Tork, the 
Western Maryland Kailway, and various subsidiaries of Western Maryland 
Railway. I don’t rwall their various names. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other? 


Mr. Lke. No. 

Chairman \Vai.sii. Are you on the Standard Oil directory? 

M r T 1^0 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Standard 0117 
Mr. liEK. In no way whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any publicity you gut out have to do with the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Co.? 

Mr. l.KE. None whatever. 

Chainiian Walsh. Ccamulssloncr Welnstock would like to ask you some 
questions. . , 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You are a director, are you not. In the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 7 
Mr 1 aK1C< Y(*s» 

Commissloia r Weinstock. So to that degree you are an employer of lalmr? 


Mr. I.EK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I should like to put to you substanilolly the same 
questions that I put to Mr. Mackenzie King along certain lines In order to find 
out what Is ymtr attitude tiersonnlly toward labor. My first question was. Are 
you for organized labor, right or wrong? Kut I will ask you, at the suggestion 
of one of the commissioners, when illd you go ou the directory, Mr. Lee, of the 
Colorado Fuel A Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Some time in .lunuary. 

Commi.ssloner VVkin.sto( K. .Now, did you get my question? 

Mr. Lee. I did. Certalidy not. 

Conurdssloner Weinstock. That Is, you do not stand for organized labor, right 


or wrong? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Comnd.ssloner Weinstock. Are you against it, right or wrong? 

Mr IjKK No 

tlominlssloner Weinstock. Are yon for organized labor when you believe It 
Is In the right and against organized labor when you believe It Is In the 
wrong? 

Mr. Lee. I am. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Dn the question of the closed shop, are you for 
thi' closisl shop, right or wrong? 

Mr. Lee. Well, 1 don’t know that I can associate the two ideas of the closed 
shop and right or wrong. I atn opposed to the closed shop In the sense that it 
forbids any man who Is willing to work from taking a Job which an employer 
wants to give him. I believe that a man who—If 1 want to employ a man and he 
wants to work fm- me that I should have the right to employ him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I’lieii, to make myself a little clearer, Mr. I,ee, 
suppose all the employees of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. should quit of 
Ihelr own volition, possibly through the iH-rsuaslon of .some of their fellows, 
but ptuicefully and voluntarily, unite in organization and act as a unit, would 
you la; opiiosed to that organization? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

fkiiumisslouer Weinstock. Then you are not opposeil to closetl shop when 
It Is establlslaal throtigh peaceful mea.suri's and purely as the result of lau-- 


suaslon? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you he opposed to It If It was the result of 
coercion and forct' and intimidation? 

Mr. Lee. 1 should. - - 

Commissioner Weinstock. Cnder those circumstances you would object to 
It as strenuously as you knew how? 


Mr. Lee. I would. 

Commissioner Weinstckik. Do you lielleve that men have the right and 
should organize for their betterment? 

Mr. Lee. I do. I believe that laboring men should do that whenever the 
circumstances permit. 

(tommlssloner Wkin,stock. Would you, as a director of the company, refuse 
to meet with or listen to the grievances, real or fancied, of the workers? 
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Mr. Lee. I would not. I think that the employer should always meet with 
his men or meet with their representatives If necessary. 

Commissioner Whnstock. And If occasion should arise, when those In the 
stTvIce of the company In which you are a director should have grievances 
and want a hearing, you would be ready, so far as your voice would go, to 
grant such a hearing? 

Mr. Lee. I certainly would. 

Couimlssioncr Wein.siw'k. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You would be willing to call a meeting of the board of 
directors, would you. to meet with Mr. Ha.ves and the.se gentlemen now. If 
they should uant to present a fancied or real grievance of those in their or- 
guiilzation, if it be sittiatol In Colorado; you would he willing to call a 
meeting of the hoard of directors and hear their pres<“ntntlon? 

Mr. Lee. But It wonhl not be within my power to call a meeting of the 
board of directors, but .so far as my iieisonal Inltueuce went I sliouhl be In 
favor of listening to the grievances of anyone. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Technically, how do jou get a si)eclal meeting of the 
board of directors of the Coloratlo Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. I diai’t re<>nll the by-law on that subject, Mr. Clialrmnn; but I 
would like to state Just as clearly as I can that I htdieve tlioroughly In the 
principle of meeting with the men or with their representatives; and If Mr. 
Hayes wantetl to meet with me- 

Cltalrman Walsh (Interrupting). No; with the laairil of directors that coul<l 
act. 

Mr. I.EE. Well that would l>e a very tmustial way of acting In a matter of 
that sort. 

(hialrman Walsh. It is a persotial matter—a personal belief with you? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Cli.-drtnan Wal.sh. Sort of a yeartilng? 

(No answ'er.) 

Chtdrman Walsh. Mrs. Harrlman would like io ask you some questions? 

Commissioner IlAttRi.\iAN. Mr. I.ee. I would like to know what your relation 
was with the railroad brotherhood while you were in connection with the 
Pt'unsylvnnla Ttailroad. Did you come In contact with them at all? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Commissioner IlARtttMAN. The oftlcers of all the brotherhoods? 

Mr. Lee. I Itave met some of them. i)tit that is ail. 

Commissioner irAiiitiM \.N. Yi's. Did you give out any publicity relating to 
them? 

Mr. l.rtE. I did not. 1 tliltik \on have confiLsed me willi (lie conference com¬ 
mittee of nutnngcrs wlilcli laid two Lees connected with it. 

Commissioner 11 \taii.\i \\. .No; 1 atn told I liave not confusist you at all. 

Mr. Lee. Weil. I liave got out tm jmldieity with referetice to the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Commissioner IT verimaa. Well, I never was told (hat you did. I simply want 
to ktiow if you had, or wlial your conne<‘tion with theta wots. 

Mr. Lee. No; I did not come In coiitaci with them. WIint I started to say 
was that the railroad hrotlierlKsids laid a -ontest with the Conference commitlis' 
of managers In New York, atid the chairman of that conference comtnittee of 
railroad managers was named Lee, attd tlielr publicity man’s name ws Lee; but 
I laid nolhing to do uilh the campaign. 

Comtnissioner IlAKtiiAtAN. May I ask wlial you did do in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Itallroad? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I was iti charge of iiubllclty, among other things. 

Commissioner Haiiriman. Hut had no contiectlon with the emtiloyees at all— 
I mean Iti the case of a strike. Wouhln't you give out publicity as to the rail¬ 
way side of the matter? 

Mr. Lee. Well, It so hapiiens that I don’t recall having given out any publicity 
relating to a strike while I was associated with the road. 

Commissioner IlARRtMAN. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Lee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commissioner O’Connell will Inquire of yon? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just this question, Mr. I-oe, In further connection 
with a question put to you In regard to your txisltion In the matter of meeting 
with men In their organized capacity, or whether they were right or wrong; 
and you answered that you would, or their representatives. 
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Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I take It from that that had you been In control In 
Coloriwlo prior to the time the strike occurred, and had these men asked and 
requested by communication that they be given a hearing, whether their griev- 
aiit'cs were real or Imaginary, you would have met them. 

Mr. liEE. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, I take It from your position the offlclals out 
there In Colorado, not particularly the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., but all of them 
that wei e requested to m<*et the men before the strike occurred, in your opinion 
make a ndstake In not entering Into a meeting with them. 

Mr. Lee. X think they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, If It was a mistake, that hud very grave consequences 
with reference to the loss of llvtts and the destruction of property, have you for¬ 
mulated any plan now In your own mind a.s to what action you will,take with 
the board of dlrislors the next time you meet? 

Mr. Lee. I do not quite ealcli the meaning of your question. 

Chairman Walsh. I say, If you have conclu<Ieil now that tlie operators were 
wrong In rr-fuslng to grant this Intervh'w with the representatives of the mine 
work('rs, what have yon formuluK'd In your own mind with reference to the 
action you will take tin' next time the board of directors metd? 

Mr. Lee. I have not formulated any thoughts, Mr. Chairman. I am quite 
sure that In so far as the olllcers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. took that 
isillcy they felt they were doing the right and wise thing. It may be. If I had 
hwn In Ihelr poslllon at the time, surrounded by all the Inlluences as they 
were, I might have done the. same thing; but looking at It all from this point 
and my own fetdings with reference to such matters, I think It Is eminently 
di'slrablo alway.s to mwt your men, and mwt them In any way they want to be 
met; and that does not coinndt you to anything. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You mean the meoling does not commit you to anything? 

Mr. Leic. No; It does not commit you to anything be.vond hearing what their 
grievance Is and talking It oviu* with thoin. 1 think that is one of the moat 
Important things of all In avoiding serious disputes. 

Chairman Walsh. I think so, loo, probably. Now, then, that being the case, 
and after you have heard here from so many quarters about the siid results, 
perhaps, of the failure to have that hettrlng, haven’t you been giving some 
thought ns to what you should do, ns a member of the board of directors In the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., with reference to the situation? 

Mr. I.EE. No; I have not. I believe If that situation should ever arise again 
the officers would meet the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a stockholder in the company, or Just have enough 
stock to represent- 

Mr. Lee (Interruptiugl. I have qualifying stock. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust qualifying stock? 

Mr. Lee. Yea. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami do you feel, simply being a qunlifle<l stockholder, that 
you could vote on that board with refereiue to the matter of removing an 
executive officer any way other than that which Mr. Rockefeller desired? 

Mr. I.EE. I feel that I could. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what would happen to you. do you think, If you 
did? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think anything would happen to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho yon think that you could vote to remove Mr. Welborn 
and that if Mr. Rockefeller desired his retention, nevertheless, it would be all 
right? 

Mr. Lee. Of course, Mr. Chairman, such a supposition la absurd. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Lee. Well, things are not done that way. Matters of that sort are always 
discussed In advance and a general policy arrived at before they are ever sub- 
mltte<l to formal board action. I want to be Just as clear as words can make 
It that I believe absolutely in the sincerity, the honesty of purpose, and thd 
wisdom of Mr. Welborn. As I say. If I had been In his place, under the same 
conditions I might have done the same thing. 

Chairman Wai.8h. Would anything make yon change your opinion of the 
wisdom of all Mr. Welborn’s acts there so that In a conference held ahead of a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with Mr. 
Rockefeller you would vote to discharge Mr. Welborn, or would announce your 
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decision to vote to discharge him, even though Mr. Eockefeller did not want 

Mr. Iiim. I am very sure that Mr. Rockefeller and I would never have any 
difference of opinion with reference to Mr. Welborn’a charocter. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Or his conduct or acts In the Colorado matter? 
ftll* 1 EK YoS 

Chairman Wamh. Whatever they are, you are sure you and Mr. Rockefeller 
would agree that he had actiHl as wisely as he could under the clrcumstanws < 

Mr. I,™. That Is my feeling about It. . . , „ , 

Commls-sloner O’Cosnei.l. Just one ftirther question. The chairman asked 
vou 111 reiily to which yrm said If a similar situallon arose In (Atlorado you 
were sure the officials of the company would meet llieir workers or their repre- 
seulatlves before the trouble occurrisl. 

Mr. l-E*. I did not say I was sure. I said I believed tbey would. 
Commissioner O’Connei.u Ami to that extent, tiieii, the strike of the Colorado 
miners was not a failureV Rut brought about some chauge In the hearts of 

""Mr ‘Tra Unterrupth^. No question, Mr. O'Oonuell, hut what mistakes were 
made In that strike. I think Mr. Rockefeller has laiiided out that if the htstory 
of events was to be livisl over again that a gooil many people would do dit- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you aware of the fact, Mr. lA“e. that It was 
brought out in the ti'stimony lu re timt the operators did nu'ct with representa¬ 
tives of the strikers in the office of the governor some two months alter I lie 

'jlr" I VK^ Yes ' that has been brought out, .Mr. tVei istock; but I can not say 
timt i have been Impressed uitli tlie fact that the reiireseutatlves of the men 
who met the operators were truly representative. 

Commissioner Wkin.stoi k. Now, will you explain in what way they did and 
did not represent tile men? _ . ^ , , . 

Mr. Lek. tVell, I just give you my impression. I have not been Impressed 
with the reiiresentatlve cliuriicter of timt committee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you recall wlio the niemhers were? 

Mr. Lee. I do not. I simply give you a general impression. .My feeling 13 
timt that was one serious mistake. „ 

Commissioner M-einstock. Meeting these men In tlie office of the governor? 
Mr. Lee. It was tlie failure to meet tlie real representatives and talk It over 

" Cmnmlssioner Weinstock. You don’t know imw these men were chosen 
that met in the governor’s office? . x. . , , n „ 

Mr Iff No' I simply give vou mv Impression as to their general Btamling. 
Cominissiom'r (VConnei.e. Will you pm-mit me to read Into the record just 
exnctly what (Ud o<‘ciir? 

Commis.sioner Wei.nstock. Yes; very glad to. ,, ^ w ii .... 

ttommlssioner O’C'onni-.i.i.. Tliis Is a letter addressml by I'resldent Meibom 
to Mr. McClement, dated IX'cember 4. lOlll. [Reading:] 

“ Decf.mbeii 4, 101 1. 

“ Mv Dear .Mr. McCi.k.ment: We feel that we liiivc made siilistiintia! progress 
in tlie conduct of tlie strike since I last wrolcyou, iiltliougli tlie lncrea.se In oul- 
piit during the ihree weeks has not been large. 

“At the urgent risiuest of the governor and under some newspaper pressure, 
we met three of our striking miners in conference with the governor Novemlier 
2G. ’i’liere has never been an.y substantial objection to meeting our own ein- 
plovees or our former employees for the piiriaise of discussing proisT matters, 
yet ue have felt that siicli a meeting miglit be eonstrmsl as an Indirect recog¬ 
nition of the officers of the union. . x, . v 

“We succeedeil. however, in yielding to the requested meeting In such man¬ 
ner as to have the selection of the men, nominally at least. In the hands of the 
covornor.” 

Do you get the idea? The governor selected the committee, not the men, 
[Continues reading;] , . , 

“And when the meeting was called to order by the governor, who acteil as 

chairman”- 

The governor acteil as chairman of the committee. [Reads:] 

“ The miners In answer to questions stated that they reprisiented only them¬ 
selves directly, and would be obliged to take back to the miners for their ap- 

il8819°—S. Doc. 41.'), «4-l—vol 9-54 
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provol or disapproval whatever understaadings, if any, might be reached. We 
reached no direct understanding; in fact, we wanted none, as we were almost 
sure tliut had an understundlng between the miners and ourselves been reached 
it would liave received tlie stamp of approval of the officers of the organization 
and in tliat way been twisted into an arrangement between us and the organi¬ 
zation.” 

Now, tliere arc a lot of other things, but I tblnk nothing relevant to this 
matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any thing furtlier on that? 

Comndssloner O’Connei.l. Oh, yes; there are several pages in the letter. 

Coinndsslonor Weinstock. .lust rend it all. I tldnk it is important to know it 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. (reading). “Nevertheless the conference accom¬ 
plished a great deal of good, as It convinced the governor that the grievances 
of the men were of a trivial character and that we lm<l already granted, even 
before demanded and before the strike was called, everything that the men had 
a right to ask or strllse for, and us a result tlie governor issued a statement, 
addressed .jolidly to tlie miners and ourselves, recormnending termination of the 
strike. I am imdoslng a copy of this for your Information.” 

I don’t think tliere is much else In It on tlie jiolnt, but I would be glad- 

Coimnissloner Weinstock. May I look at it? 

Commissioner 0’( 'o.n nei.i.. Yes. 1 read to the end of the second paragraph. 
The sense of that is lhal the three men were, on Mr. Welbom’s own statement, 
practically selected liy the governor. 

Commissioner Weinsi-ock. I tldnk that which follows is very significant, 
Mr. (I’Conncll. 

ChulriMn W.m.sh. Iio you want to ask the witness some questions on that? 

ComnvKloner Weinstoi k. I want to after reatilug it - 

Chairman W m.mi. Well, hut do you want to ask the witness some questions? 

Commissioner W’kinstock. Yes. 

Chairman Wachii. Very well. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. I did not rend it all through. 

Commlsslom r Weinstock. I want to call attention to his very significant 
stati'inent liere I reading]: 

“Our letter was answered by the withdrawal of the arbitration request, and 
a pretense of submitting the mailer to vote was made, with the result that the 
governor's proiiositlon was unanimously voted down liy the miners. We are, 
however, beginning to reivive reports of the manner in which the voting at the 
misdings was condueled. These reports show that the proposition was rail¬ 
roaded through and not fully explained to the nu'ii. Had a secret ballot beim 
taken, wo Imlleve the majority of the men would have voted to return to work, 
as we have the liest of reason for lielleving that most of the men now on strike 
are staying away frian the mines only through fear of attack from the organiza¬ 
tion's agents.” 

Now, doesn't this make it plain, Mr. Lee, that while these thris; men were 
there without authority to bind the union—the strikers—they wore representing 
the strikers, and they took back to the strikers the proposition that Imd been 
made to the governor, and tlie strikers unanimously, ns stated here, voted the 
proposition down? 

Mr. I.EK. That Is the record, Mr. Weinstock, but I can only repeat my Impres¬ 
sion. that that committee was not truly representative. 

Commissioner O'CoN nei.i.. I think the letter of Mr. Welborn states that the 
governor had selected the three men. The men themselves had no chance or 
opportunity In selecting who should he in the number, 

Mr. I.i'E. My Impression may be wrong, but that is the folding I have about it 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is all I sid* in here that touches upon that 
point. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is all, then, Mr. T.ee. You may be excused per¬ 
manently. and we thank you for your attendance. 

I>r. Caddis. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. EUGENE S. GADDIS—Recalled. 

Chairman W.vtsii. Mr. Gaddis, I understand that you have a statement that 
you think you can present In a comparatively few moments? 

Hr. Gaddis. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman W\i.sh. You see we are crowded for time. Well, ns concisely as 
you can, make any statement you desire to make. I understand you have com- 
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munlcated to Mr. Manly the fact that you would like to make a further state¬ 
ment In reply to certain matters. , _ 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly apologize, Mr. Chairman, for aptiearlug benire you 

again, but there were such strong statements made here yesterday that 1 should 
be given n chance to reply. I attribute Mr. Jtowers’s statement yesterday to 
the Infirmities of age, or tlie befogging of vision, or else he has taken as prliun 

facia evltlence what has come from his menvnarics iu the U(x*kte.s, ami from 

my close-range vision of them, most of them say or do anything that would make 
It look like they were right. That It may be thoroughly umlerstoisl. the spirit 
of the man «ith whom we had to dtail. ponder well. 1 appealed to hint. 
Bowers, to cooperate with me for the erwtion of camp chaiiels in which to 
worship ti<Hl. lie replied, “They need more .tails down there.” 

Before I went into ids otlii'e the first time, I was warned not to opiHise Idui, 
and to i)ermlt liim to do all of the talking if he semneil so disposed. 

lie convinied me tlion and there tlmt he considered his aitilnde and utter¬ 
ances as unassailahle. As he did not know more than oue-lnilf of what he 
thouglit he knew of atfairs afield, his jmses and ixilses were enough to make a 
burro laugh. ■ f 

I remember distinctly of how he told me how he issuiHl an ex-cathedra order 
to the manager of tlie find depiirinient. He told Weitzel tlial that was tlie way 
It would go iu the future, ri'gardless of wiiat argument he presented. 

His Hollis the Foiirtisuith airs were a topic of l•on^ersll|loll llironglioiit the 
camp, often provoking .smiles. He “drives Hie p<‘g." Is the way one of the petty 
bosses put it. 

Tlie local Denver manager of one of the largest eoiiiiiieri'lnl enterprises In the 
I'nlted States told me this. New hid.s were to lie sniniillted for Ids liirngif mate¬ 
rial. His company was aw'arded tlie previous contrnct. .Mr. HowerCwas jii.st 
leaving the city, and left iiistructions wltli Hie ('. F. & I. piircliiisiiig agent not 
even to wait tii ris elve the bids of aforesiilil cotniiaiiy. and wlieii It did ari l', e 
It was not to he consideri'd. 

Centuries ago heatlien Cldna liad an estahlisliisl prliK’lide for Coverniiient 
officers: “Wlienever a ruler lielmves imliisHy or niiiiiercifully, remove Idiii.” 
Colorado has been considerably behind China on tills line. 

Commissioner O’CoNMit.i.. Mr. Gaddis, i.s that all of the way through tliat 
general topic? 

Dr. G.vnnis. No, sir. I will get down to the matter. 

Tlie notice, in I’G languages, iiosled In Hie ninips that the men coul.l have the 
privilege of clieckweiglinien was coiniiletely nullified by Hie conipany refusing' 
;■> clieok off for the payment of such an officer. 

Cliairman tV.vi.sn. One thing tliat I wisli to say: Any thing Hint referred to 
you will be all rlglit, but charncterlzutions or tliose general statements we do 
not care for. 

Dr. Caddis. All right; I have It right here. 

ilegardlug my request that all Uoniaii Catholic “ sutlers ” be dlsmlssisl, Mr. 
Bowers’s a.ssertlon of It was the first time 1 hud ever heard It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any truth In It? 

Dr. (jADDis. I’here is not. I heard it for the first time from Mr. Bowers’s 
lips yesterday. Hint I proiiosed to discliarge tlie men betause Hiey were Hoiiiiin 
Catholics. Tliere are only two Uoman Catholic siiyH'rlntendenls In the entire 
system that I know of, and I held very cordial relations with each of them. 
Mr. K. 0. Mnrrand, principa] of tlie .scliool at JSopris, a Itonian Catliollc. was 
my choice for my a.ssistant In the sociological iletiarlmeiit, in organizing Boy 
Scout patrols In the camps. We were al.so working on a iilaii together to make 
an exhibit of the stxdologlcal work at the I'anania Kxiiositlon In San Fran¬ 
cisco. I will not go over all of these cliarges tliat Mr. Bowers tniide hero 
ye.sterday. Tiie story that I requested Hie discharge of a teaclier because she 
was a Catliolh—I never heard of it before until yesterday. 

Commlaslouer O’Connlll. Was lliere any truth In It, even If yiei never heard 
It before? Did you make any such effort? 

Dr. G.vddis. I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there such a girl school-teacher removed? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not for a cause of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any removed there? 

Dr. Gaddis. In connection with my work? 

Comralsaloner O’Connei.l. Yes. sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. A number of them. 
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CoiMDlssloner O’Corneil. Might the Iwpllentlon be that she vrm removed 
because of religious preferences? , 

Dr. Gaddis. An Iniplleatlon and a fact are entirely different. That Is the 
reason I wanted to make a statement that it was not so. At Primero the com¬ 
pany owns a church—an Ideal building of the kind—in which both Protestant 
and Catholic services are held. I udvocatcsl to the company that this kind of a 
hulldii^t he du[)llcated in their other ramps. 

When I tiHik charge of th(> circulating lihrary I found several boxes of 
books in the Italian language, teaching the principles of the Catholic religion. 
1 gave them to the jirlests working in the camps of the Trinidad district and 
for the San Itafacl Ilosi<ltal. In the luirchase of an Invoice of new books I 
found a volume called “The Shonberg-Cotta Family.” which ghes an account 
l^the Protestant rl•formatlon under Futher. I would not allow the book to be 
gpftt out through tta* camps.' I canceleil the order for the Christian Kndenvor 
Worhl, one of the largest organs of Protestant young pi'ople in .\inerica, also the 
tlhristlan Herald, of which Talniage used to be the editor, and would not allow 
them to be jilaced In the public-school reading circle at Berwiml because they 
MtUght the iirinciples of Protestantism. 

Mr. Bowers Intlnaitod that an Increase of ,$3tX) in salary and I would con¬ 
sider all sociological matters in a tine .-otalition. Iti my reiairts to the com- 
liany, for very goisl rcaisons, I brought to their attetitlon iiniirovements which 
were being effecttMl. I also presenteil subjects wtiich wer<‘ quite distasteful to 
them, nial this was one of the principal reasiais for my discharge. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Ctanmlssioiu'r WkinsT(k;k. Mr. Ihtwers in his tt'stitnony yesterday, Mr. Gad¬ 
dis, sptllte about having sent you a letter, a ci.py of which he had, in liie form 
of a telegram, a letter to you of January 0, 1014. Do you recall having re- 
celvetl that letter? 

Dr, (tAiaiis. I do, Mr. W'elnstock, and it was very wide of the mark of the 
letter I setil Mr. Bowers, and I was aslcaiished at the contents of the letter that 
he sciit me in repl,v. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. This Is what that letter is said to have contained. 

Dr. Gaddis. I am very familiar with it, and you can refer to any part of it. 

Commissioner Wiunstock. I want to refresh my owti namiory on it as well. 
He said that la' wrote this letter in re|)ly to Dr. Gaddis |reading]: 

“ ‘ Votir letters of January 21 and 29 are at hand. You evidently are familiar 
with one very liniiortant fact, namely, that the schools in all our mining camps 
are State schools.' 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. Who Is that letter frmn. and to whom? 

“ Mr. Bowrjts. A telegratn from President Welborn to nu', since I have been 


here. 

“ Chairman Wai.sii. Are you reading now from a telegram that was sent 
you by Mr. Welborn? 

“ Mr. Bowkks. From my letter, that he could not get to me. 

“Chairman Wai.sh. So lie wired you and you are quoting from that? 

“Mr. liowKiis. 11 Is a telegraiihic copy taken from my reply to Mr. Gaddis. 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. Very well, I understand It now. 

“Mr. Bowkrs (continuing reading): ‘You evidently are not familiar with 
one very Important fact, namely, that the scliools in all of our mining camps 
are State .schools, tinder the direct suiiervision and dictation of the State aii- 
Ihorities. 1 am only trying to show the facts, and so forth, of Mr. Gaddis, and 
1 am giving you tho facts. And we hate no more right to dictate who shall 
he employed as teaehers in our coal camps than we have to dictate as to tlic 
teachers of Denver or atiy other town. While men in our employ at our 
various cnmiis usually are selected as commissioners they have to be elected, 
and are responsible to the State for all of their acts. 

“ • Therefore, If we should undertake to be overdictatorial and exacting, the 
State would he justilied In ordering us to keep our hands off. While we 
would be glad to employ teachers whose ideas are in harmony with ours, we 
have no legal right whatever to dictate or Interfere with tlie commissioners 
In the selection of teachers. Will any that if you should stir up this mutter 
In your territory In the Interest of Protestantism ’—and I w’unt to say that some 
of our Catholic teachers were some of the best Sunday-school teachers we 
had In the camp. 

“ Commissioner Wkinstock. If It Is allowable, may I ask you If you are a 
Catholic? 
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"Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I aju a ProsbyteHsn. But I never threw a^tione.<ftt 
a Catholic or any other denomination. It is not my right or privilege, and I 
protest against It with all the vigor I can. That Is my stand on that I never 
did It The first 15 or 20 men I employed were Irlshmeit all but one, and I 
have no better friends on earth than them. 

“ ‘ In your territory In the Interest of Protestantism an undertaking to force 
an observance of the social standard jou have set up would do an Istelculnltle 
amount of ndschief. It Is the opinion of otir olliclal Ixaird that miid.sters and 
religious workers either directly employeil by us or i>ermltted In our camps 
should confine themselves solely to the pn-sentatlon of the gosiwl, us SWe 
believe that Is the work which Is ncHidiHl and will Include all moral ami so¬ 
cial reform. The only thing we hud in mind In asking Dr. Morrltt when he 
was at Pueblo to kwp an eye on tlie scrhools and to advise with the several 
commissioners in the various camps was the Intention of giving the couHl^ls- 
sloners the benefit of his e.vperlem'e and to suggest the class of teaila-rs to 
employ, anil that la the only thing we oxix'ct Dr. Corwin, Mr. Weltzel, and 
>ourslf to do. II is Imposslhie to vest you wllli any authority whatever in 
connection with the schisds In our camps.’ 

••The copies of letters trom Mr. (iaddls to Mr. Ilowera referred to, a»*w'ell 
as corresisaidence with other ollicers of the compatiy, are missing from (Iaddls 
records.” 

Now, what was tlie occasion of ilr. Dowers seniling yon that letter'' 

Dr. G.tuujs. 1 wrote him, Mr. Welnstock, that I wanted, If itosslblo, to cor¬ 
rect conditions in the camiis, wldch to me were almost Intoleralile, Itt regard to 
these dances and licentious gallieritigs, widcli I considered were being ciirried 
on way into Sabliatli morning; and the tiling that Mr. Dowers statoi, that I 
wanted to .stop the daticing, 1 never proiiosed that, because 1 knew It wottld 
lie ini|iii.ssible, but I did want to elevate them In tone and correct things that 
1 knew were very bad going on and demoralizing tlie young iieople of the camp. 
Now, the letter that .Mr. Dowers wrote me in regaril to ray t'elatlon.s to scliools 
was amnslng to me. knowltig the situation us I did—the emplo.vees of cam|i.s, 
not only In the closed camps, Imt many of the ojien camps. The men, or the 
directors of the scimol lioards, itt open atid closisl camps, many of them—and, 
by the way, there tire some fin teachers, I helieve. He said yesterday tliat 1 
wanti'd tlie resignation of a hundred Uoman (latholic teachers, and there are 
only 05 that they have any autliorlty over. To give you ati Idea of how that 
letter hiiikmiIs to me; 'Tliere was a man dlschargisl from tlie prlnclpalshlp. as 
lie heliined, unjustly. The division suiHirlnletiilent simply told one or two of 
tlie directors if he was not discharged tliey would be canned. The man ap¬ 
pealed to Mr. Bowers, and he was reinstated over their heads. Dowers said If 
the mati was not jint back that lie would see their heads drojiped off. Tliat 
was the man wlio 1 rcferrcsl to tliat they went after the second time. I re- 
celveil^ft long-distance telephotie frotn Mr. Wellmrti to come to Denver to cotifer 
on It, and It was taken up with Mr. Dowers and Welborn holli, and for Mr. 
Bowers to make out tliat they did not exercise their inlluence in that way to 
me was absurd, because I knew that they did, and It was jiarl of my business 
to know. The camp superintendents were notillisl tliat that was part of my 
work, and when I went to Sunrise they were notified there that that was part 
of my work, to help select teachers. 

(lonimissloner Weinstock. Do we understand when Mr. Dowers made (ids 
statement on the witness stand yesterday he was not siieaking tlie truth'! lie 
said the first Interview that he had with Mr. Gaddis he was as ardent In his 
expres.slon of sympathy for the strikers as- 

Dr. Gaouis. 'That Is absolutely uni rue. 

Ghalrman Walsh. We will now stand adjourmsi until 9.30 in tlie morning 
Instead of 10. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m., Tuesday, May 2.5, 1915, the commission tmik 
an adjournment until the following morning, Wedne-silay, May 2tJ, 1915, at 9.30 
o’clock a. m.) 
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HcCORKLE EXHIBIT. 

To the Colorado Fuel tC Iron Co. (in enre of the Rev. E. S. Gaddis, superlntond- 
ent of the ilepartmtMit of sociology): 

people of Sunrise h*el Ihut a new hall could be made to add greatly to 
their com t*nience and pleasure. Following the suggestion of the Uev. E. S. 
Guddls, the undersigned organizations e\|H'ess the desire of their members in 
the following petilion or request, namely : 

That the Colorado Fuel tV Iron Co. erei-t a h(*w hall at Sunrise, Wyo., giving 
place therein to as inuiiy of tlie following suggc.aions as are found advi'^able: 

1.'A. motlon-idcture auditorium, to seat at lea^L 500 persons; sucli auditorium 
to be CHiijjpped with a stage for ilniinatic recitals and dressing rooms on each 
side of trm stage equipped with lavatories. 

il. A large assomlily room for lodg«‘s; in connection therewith (1) a room 
for paraphernalia, wltli separalo accommodations for each fraternal order; (2) 
an anteroom large enough to acconuiuxlate aiiouf .‘»o p<*rs(ms; (5) a kiti-lien, sui> 
plied with range, etc. (Such lodge room to he on the top floor of tlie Imll.) 

III. A dancing lloor. 

IV. (1) A pool room, a bowling alley, showier baths, and a barber shop. 
(2) A spiall gymnasium, for boxing and otlua* vlgorou.s exorcise. (3) A litera¬ 
ture room, from whicli books and magazines may he distributed, together with 
a room for reading and for the use of clubs, as Iloy ScoiU.s, Canq) Fire Girls, etc. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., Ihis .5th day of February, IPlfi. 

(Sianipcd with olllclul seal.) 

Pl.ATTE ItUKK K^NCAMPMENT, No. 10, 1. O. O. F., 

.1. A. Johnson, 

M. L. Wilson, 

Hauhop Cokkh.i,, 

Tni^flecif. 

Slgneil at Sunrise, Wyo., this 2d day of Feliniary, 1915. 

(Stamped with official seal.) 

Sunki.sk Lodoe, Mo. 41, I, G. G. F., 
Wm. C. Fakcoe, 

^ HaKKOP ('OKKILI., 

M. L. Wii.soN, 

TruitleeH. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 20th day of IVbruni'y. 1915. 

(Stamped with olllclal seal.) 

SuMtisK .\EiiiK, No. 1030, Frateknal Order ok Eagles, 

0. W. Smith. Vice President. 

John SohKoKUiJris, 

James Kokos, 

Leo Cl \uz, 

Trustees. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo.. this 31.st day of January, 5915. 

(Stamped wltholttcial seal.) 

The Socr.ateh Hellenic Society, 
Geo. Sculchas, President. 

Mike Meinuies. 
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Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 27th day of January, 1915. 

(Stamped with ofliclal seal.) < 

Ikon Mountain Cami^ No. 485, Wooumkm or*THE WoBLO, 
Wm. E. Johnson, , • 

J. R. Duncan, • 

0. W. Smith, 

J/onopcrs. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 1st day of February, 1915. 

(Stamped with olliclal seal.) t « 

Mountain View llEnErcA Iaiuok, No. 87, I, 0. 0. J., ' 
Eumi Mokgan, A', ( t . 

Eva Hiiiais, N'cmturj/. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 7th day of May, 1915. 

(Stamped with offlelid seal.) 

Minnie Cami', No. 7(l2d, Koyai, Nr.iniiiiuiis of America, 

(Mrs.) 1!. Dower, ( hiirir . 

Lilian S. Tascoe, Kccorder . 

Signed at Sunrise, IVyo., this ‘Jd day of Eeliruary, 1915. 

(This organization has noolllelal seal.) 

Si NKisE Literary (ti.un, 
(lii.DERTA Weed, President. 
Edna Booth, Hecreturjf. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this [month and day oinlltisl], 191.5. % 

(This organizution has no olliclal seal.) “■ » 

Ladies’ Am Society, 

(Mrs.) Jf. V. ItoBERTsoN, rrcMdct)^, 
Myrti.e ,M. Whitney, tlctrclary . 

'1 

A NKW 11AM, FOR HTNUtHK. 

It has been suggested hy Rev, E. S. (laddls, superintendent of the department 
of sociology of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that gratllicailou of the Beslre of 
the iteople of Sunrise for it new hall is possible, and perhaps probable. If such 
a hall Is 10 be built. It should be planned so as to satisfy the needs of all the 
peoiile ns far us possible, and es|K‘elally their social and fraternal needs. The 
reciuest for Its erection, thei’efore, can conn' v<‘ry |iroi,erly, Mr. Gaddis believes, 
Irom'dhe various fraternal orders of the c(anmunll.v. 

In order to know how the hall should be planmsl that It may real’ll the fullest 
measure of u.sefuhu'ss, the Ideas of the i,eo)ile who an- to use It are hniiortant. 
Each fraternal organization, therefore, is reipiesteil to send some one of Us mem¬ 
bers to confer on the formulation of the riaiuest. Those so simt, and all others 
who are Interestisl, will Kindly meet at the home of 1). S. McCorkle on Thursday 
evening, January 21, 1915, at 7,.‘i(> o’clock. Any who cun not meet at that time 
please speak to McCorkle and arrange t<i mei’t and consider the question at some 
earlier time. 

The request for a hall, in uhatever form and with whatever specifications de* 
elded upon at this iirellminury meeting, will be refernsi to each organization 
for Its olficlal apiu'oval before being sent to Rev. Gaddis. 

The chief object. Indeed, of this preliminary meeting Is to decide what uceom- 
modntlons the ludl ought to afford. For Instance, the following suggestions us 
to what the hall ought to |,rovide have been made alreaily by varlou.s persons: 

I. An auditorium for naition pictures, large enough to seat at least 500 per- 
Bons. Same to be supidied with movable seats, i,ermlttliig the room to be used 
In other ways, as for ilances, socials. Boy Si’out meethigs, etc. 

II. A kitchen, where food may be prepared for supiatrs given by the various 
organizations of Sunrise. 

III. Assembly rooms, sjieclul rooms for storing paraphernalia, and other 
accominodatlons for such fraternal orders of .Siinrhse as wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 

IV. A gymnasium. 

V. A library or reading room. 

VI. Shower baths, available at the lowest possible cost to the families of 
Sunrise. 

VII. Small clubrooms, for the use of organizations among the children et al. 
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COMiftTTEE ON FORMULATION OF A*WqUEST FOB A NJIW HALL AT 8UNBISB, WTO. 

? 4 

Call^ to Oilier at 8 p. m. January!#!, 191.'); D. S. McOorkle, temporary clialr- 
«man. ‘ ‘ •- , 

Tho^ present aflu fraternal orders representeil were as follows; Harrop (lork- 
111 and (’. M. Ulorgan, of tlm Independent Order of Odd Fellows; John Pollard 
and 0. W. Smith, of the Eagles; S. 11. Whitney, of the Woo<lraen of the World; 
George SWILsas, of the Socratc>s; D. S. McOorkle; Mrs. Chloe Iliimlltoii and 
Mi%. Ollherta Weed, of the Ladles’ Cliih; Mrs. M. V. Robertson, of the Ladies’ 
»Md; Mrs. Thomas Oarhls and Mrs. I^aura Wilson, of the Royal Neighbors; and 
M^ John Harris, of the Uebeeeas. 

* Oflleers electe<l were: I). S. Metlorkle, chairman, and S. II. Whitney, secretary. 

The puriK)se of the meeting was stated by the chairman, namely, to forianlate 
njfe<iuest fot a new hall to be built at Sunrise, Wyo., and to submit sumo to 
eiWi social and fraternal organization of the people of Sunri.se for olllclul ap¬ 
proval, preparatory to Its pre.sentatlon to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. through 
the company’s superintendent of Its department of sociology, the Rev. E. S. 
GaftJls. More sis'cllically, in Its formulation of su<'h a request the purpose of 
the coramlllee is to come to a common agreement regarding such nce<ls of the 
people of Sunrise as it would be di'slrabh* and practicable for a new hall to 
satisfy, and thereupon to embody In the request for the hall suitable provisions 
to meet these needs. 

The committee decided to sfieelfy the following i)rovisions for Inclusion in the 
request for a new hall: 

I. A ia*|lon-plct)ire auditorium, to seat at hoist .riOO persona; such auditorium 
tq, be eqflpped with a stage for dramatic recitals, aiul dre.ssing rooms on each 
hide of the stage, equipped wllh lavatories. 

II. A large a.sseinbly room for lodges; in connection Iberewilh (I) a room for 
paAphermilla, with .separate accommodations ample for each fraternal ordia-; 

anteroom large enough to accommodate about 21) iiersons; (3) a kitchen, 
supplied with range, etc. (Such lodge room to be on the top floor of the hall.) 

III. A daiK'Ing floor. 

IV. A jiool room, a bowling alley, shower baths, and a barber shop; a sniall 
gymnastum for boxing and other vigorous exercise; and a literature room, rroni 
which books and magazines may be distrilmled, together with a small room for 
reading and for the use of clubs, as Hoy Scouts, ('amp Fire Girls, etc. 

Resolved, That it is the desire of this committee that the different depart¬ 
ments of the building be so run that they yield sullicient revenue to be self- 
sustaining. , 

A subcommittee of five was electi'd from aiiiong those present, to convene at 
7.30 p. in. January 22, at the home of Mrs. Wwd, to decide u])oii a proper word¬ 
ing of the request, such ristimst. In duplicate copies, thereupon to be presented 
to the various orders and other organizations of Sunrise for their olliclal 
approval. 

Members of this subcommittee won' the chairman, and S. II. Whitney, C. W. 
Stmith, Mrs. Cliloo Hamilton, and .Mrs. Gilberta Weed. 


•<r 

LEE EXHIBIT. 

20 Hboadway, 

New York, ,lutic 1, HU'i, 

Dear Mr. Lee: I am sending you herewith a number of newspaper clippings, 
which I tliink it would be worth your while to read liefore our next talk. Be 
good enough to see that they are all returned to me when you are through with 
them. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefelijsb, .Tr. 

Mr. Ivv L. Lee, 

Assistant to the President, 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ s Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Office of Executive Assistant, 

Philadelphia, June S, IDP'i. 

Dear Mr. Rockefki.if;r: Mr. Rea Is quite agreeable, in view of the Important 
questions involved, to my undertaking the plan along the lines we discussed. 
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I shall be happy to see^u In a few days, to take up plaijs giome^at defl- 
nltely, but in the meantlopiib 1 will aljipd with such tentative arrnn^emeftts 
as It will be possible to make, ^ t 

1 should be glad to have a talk with Mr. Bowlins. Willimni be kindoeiioUgl^ 
to advise as to when and where !i will be l>e 8 t for me to see hlni? I should 
think that a few hours’ talk would give me all the information t reifulre at 
the moment 

I Inclose a copy of a pamphlet I sjxike to you alH>nt yestenlay^'hlH^ we 
issued Inst year with reference to the thnals in the Middle We.st We 
trn)ute(l some ton or tiftwn titousnml copies of tni.s to very advanta^ vq 
my opinion. ^ 4 

Very truly, yours, 

Mr. .John J). Kockkkeu.kr, Jr., 

26 Jfioadtcay, iVrie VorA* City. 


JrNK 5, 

Dear Mn. TtocKEFEriKK: You will tlnd herewUh most of the newspaper cllp- 
l»ings you sent me. A few 1 liave retained, as they contain suggestions whieli I 
hoixr later to utilize. 

Attached hereto you will find a proof of a sample l(‘}ilh‘t of a proiwised series 
to he Issued by the operators at l>enM‘r, together with the manuscript copy of a 
slip which should he sent out with llu* !eallet><. It Is the iiU'a that^l oC these 
shall l>e called “The Struggle In ('olorado f«»r Industrial Free<lom,'i&oiigh, of .. 
c<airse, you may suggest a better title, f tldnk the i)ages siKnild heNBOUK'wlrnt 
sliorter than tliese galleys liulli-ate. 

It is the thought that by sending these hatlh'ts to a large numlier of h^iulers ** 
<»f public opinion througlionl the country you will be able to get certain ideas 
before the makers of that public o}»ininn whic*li will be of \alue. W 

In order that ymi may see clearly tlte tlauight T have in iiiiiid, I am sending 
herewith a bound volume eontniniug a set of tlie leaflets we Issued in coniifHdlon 
with the re<‘ent eatnjJinga to iixTease freight rail's 5 per <‘(‘nt. 

T 1 k‘S 0 bulletins were sent out to the press and prlnltsi on one slilt^ of the 
sheet, and were also sent to Members of <’ongr(*ss, governors of States, etc., In 
pamphlet form printed on both sitl<‘s of flu* slu'et. '’J'hey wen* tisually u<‘<‘om- 
panle<l by a loose note, such as that lncl<vse<l, In order to show’ the authority 
hack of them. I inclose a sample of each of (lie forms In wdilch the bulletins 
v(>re^sent to the press and that In which Members of Congress, etc., received 
ihetn. 

In his speech in (’ongress on Tuesday. May 5, in spc'aking of these leaflets, 
Senator Fa Foilette sui<!: 

“The Baltimore & Ohio, Ntwv York (’entral, and I’ennsylvanla Uullroads con¬ 
ducted a publicity campaign through the ]mblieity agent of tlie 1‘ennsylvanln 
Uallroad. Thirty-two anonymous, ex parte bulletins, rejirinled below, luive 
been issued ami scattere<l broadcast ovm* tlie counlry. They liave formed the 
basis of thousands of news Items, editorials, and addresses. They played no 
.small part In influencing a large pniportion of tlie uinvard of 22,000 newspaperg' 
In the United States.” 

I have in mind that iH*rlmi)s through the Issuaiuv from Denver of a series of 
such bulletins we can do a great deal to clarify Ibe public mind. As bulletin 
No. 2,1 would suggest that we utilize tla*se p<»rlinns of the report of the mililary 
occupation of the strike zone dealing wlih the question of dlstirmamcnt. p^- 
ceding what Is said on that suhjtvt with this introduction: 

“ In order that the people of roiorado and tlie public generally might under-' 
stand conditions witli which the militia and the mine operators w’erc confponpNl 
in the strike zone of Colorado, Brig. Gen. John Chase, commanding the military 
district of Colorado, has suhinilted a (f*m|)re]ienslve report to the governor, 
giving a full account of the military occupation of the strike zone. In that 
report Gen. Chase has this to say with reference to his efforts to disarm the 
strikers and the mine guards.” 

I would follow tills leaflet with a considerable number of such len^cts, the 
Idea being to make them all dignified, free from rancor, and ba 80 <l fla far as 
possible upon documentary or other evidence susceptible of proof, If need be. 
The distribution of these through an extended period will, I am quite mire, 
create a great deal of discussion. 
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I am going to Binghamton to-night to B?e Mr. I^ers, and will take along 
this draft and explain these Ideas hxhim. It may||e that he can give me ad- 
. dltlonM suggestions for further bnlletius. I alr^Sy have enough material 
vVIgiit liare, howevejijito get a llumber of them started. They can, 4t any rate at 
first, be printed und addressed In PhlladeljAla, and then be sent out to Denver 
to be ihallNl. f » 

I hftve heard from Mr. Bigelow that he is prepared to go to Colorado early 
neJ 4 t vveelt and start preparation of the booklet we have talked of. Will It be 

f iufflclent If I address a note of Introduction to Mr. Welborn asking him to ex- 
Snd all facilities to Mr. Bigelow? 

, Wfth reference to the other matters we discussed, they are all under way, 
and I shall doubtless have definite advices to give early next week. 

^ I'ery tr\d.v, yours, ' * 

•ijr. John P. RocKKrKi,r.KK, Jr., 

iili Ilriiadwui/, Acic York Cily. 


20 Bboadwat, 

New York, June 5, i@f^. 

PicAii Mr. T.ke: 1 am sending you herewith further literature on Colacado, 
all of which kindly return to me, with the other clippings and doctiments. When 
you have llnlshed with them. The article from the Kvening Post of June .0. 
which Is excellent. Is written by tlie manager of the coal mines of the Colorado 
Fuer& I|* Co., a man of tlu" highest standing und very generally liked in the* 
coal fletdC The editorial fr<an the New York Times of June 2 indicates tlie 
vacillation of the iiai)ers in their uttlfmie toward this question. The article In 
the,Pueblo Chieftain of May 21, written by the wife of one of the miners, is 
excellent, ns also the article in the same ))a|ier by a small operator. I am send¬ 
ing,»ln addlllon, a coiiy of the Home Defender for June, wliich gives on the 
first and last pages the statement of Mrs. Helen Grenfell and the Colorado 
Masons' resolution, both of which you may have already seen. I also Inclose 
letters and clli)i)lngs .sent to Mr. McClement, one of the directors of the Colo¬ 
rado Fflel & Iron Co., by Mr. Welborn, the president. 

.Since writing the above. I have received tins file from Mr. Bowers, wblcb is 
worth reading. Also an excellent article from the Coal Age, wblcb outlines a 
I)lao for a broad, e<lucatlve campaign of publicity, such as you and I have 
talkerl of. 

Very truly, f 

John D. ltocKEFBu.KR, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy I,. Lke, 

Ilroad t^lrcct (Elation, PhiUirirlyliia, Pa. 


2(> Bboadway, 

New York, June 8, ISH. 

Pear Mb. T.ee; Your letter of June a. with its inclosures, Is received. I 
'authorize the laddlcalion and distribution of the samide leatiet No. 1, of which 
you Inclose n galley proof. We cun not think of a better title for the series 
than that whlcli you have selected. Tlie foreword which you iiroiiose to mail 
with tlie leiitlet covers the ground. 

I note that you have arrauged with Mr. Bigelow to go to Peincr at once to 
nrepare tlie booklet on the sociological and welfare work whicli the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. does among its emiiloyees. Tins I authorize, and am writing 
Mr. Welliorn that you will send Mr. Bigelow to him for such suggestion and 
cooperation ns Mr. Welborn can give him. 

Very truly, 

John P. Kockekelleb, Jr. 

f Mr. Ivy B. I.ee, 

Broad street station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' The Eybie, 

Seal Barber, Me., July 8, 19H. 

Pear Mr. Bee : I think I have sent you a copy of Mr. Brisbane's article on 
Colorado from the American Press of May 9. To make sure I am Inclosing an 
inldltlonal copy. > 
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I am woDderiDg wlietlM^au}' ptStlon of this .editorial could be used In'» 
bulletin. Please return tuifcopy to me l^ou have others. 

Mr. Greene tells me of*iir letter In answer t<j President Bllot's snggestlu 4 
of names for'the bulletins. I Certainly think tlUlt all college and amyerslty 
presidents should be on the list. 

Very truly, g *' %, 

John D. UQCKEiEujnt, Jr 

Mr. Ivy I.eb, * 

The J’cnnxi/lvanla Itailroad Co., 

Broad Btrcrt Btatioa, Philadi'lithia, 


, .Tvi.v 8, lllU. 

De.sb Mr. UocKKFEi.i.ER : I have Ici mlvlse that I am sending you to-day, unde* 
separate cover. .'>(1 copies of ISulletin No. 5. 

Very truly, yours, 

- — k —. 


Mr. John 1). Uockekei.i.er. Jr.. 

The Eyrie, Beal llarhor, ife. 


The F.yrie, 

,irai llarhor. Hr., July p, I'.ll',. 

Dear Mr. Lee: Your h'tler of July G la received. I am much gralllled at Mr. 
'Welborn’s expressions of apiuvclalion of y<uir work. ' 

'I’he various newspaper cliiiplni-'s nderring to the Johns lloiikins gift are 
e.vcel lent. 

I am sending you tlie March copy of the monthly bulletin of the American 
Iron and Steel Inslitute. I wonder whether anything of Ids kind would bo 
valuable In connection with the f\iel company. 

The Incloaure need not he returned. 

Very truly, 

John I). U(K'Kkkki,i.kh, .rt. ' 

Mr. Ivy T.ee, 

Broad ,'Street Btalioii, Vhiindtiyhia, Pa. 


Jt'Nlflb, 11 ) 14 . 

Gear Mb. ItorKFi-Er.r.EK ; For your information, I Inclose herewith copy of a 
letter which I am to-day writing to Mr. Welborn. 

Would It not be desiiidile thiil I meet Maj. Itoughton before he returns to the 
West? 

If you agree In this, I will be glad to arrange a meeting at his convenience. 
Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Rockefei.i,er, .Tr., 

Zd Broadway, New York City. 


20 ItHOADWAY, 

New York, June JO, lOUi. 

Dear Mr. Lee: I am sending you herewith a copy of Huslne.s.s America for 
.Tune, In which you will see articles by Upton Sinclair and Prof. John Hates 
Clark., This article of Sinclair’s and his letter to me of .Mtiy 20, a newspaper 
copy of which I gave you the other diiy, has made me wonder whether It would 
be wi.se for me ti> make some Indirect reply In the i)a|M'rs widch would correct 
some of the glaring and false statemeius contaimsi in the magazine article and 
letter. With that in view, I have ilietated the memorandum which I Inclose. 
It Is rough ami Incomplete and only suggestive. After further reflection and 
conference with my colleagues here, we have agreed that It Is best for me not 
to make any publication at this time. Several points in my memorandum, how¬ 
ever, could well, even more appropriately, be used In the letter from Gov. 
Ammons to Pre.sldent Wilson which you are proposing to prepare tis semn as the 
major’s memorandum reaches you, which I hope will be very shortly. 

I am also sending you several imgcs from the Black Diamond of May 9 and 
May 16. The former ghes an excellent history of the situation and conditions 
leading up to the strike, an extended statement by Mr. Welborn covering tltb 
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BltbatloQ, also aa editorial, wlilch^ls good. * The laitgr deals more particularly 
with the Ludlow battle; You will both Informing. 

4 For you to glance through, I am #n sending yoti Ae Rockefeller number of 
the Ohifletian Socialist and a ■copy of the Longmont Ledger from Qodlder, Colo., 
Issued 27. Also K. W. Howe’s Monthly for June, which has a pretty strong 
awtlcl^gegnrdlng the unlwlUled license of the press and the necessity for some 
offsettfng force. Please return all of these publications when you have finished 
Witt thertl. 

■ Very truly, 

John D. Rockefelleb, Jr. 

Mr. Ivv L. Lee, 

Uroad Street Station, Ptiiladelphia, Pa. 




20 Buoadway, 

New York, ■tune 10, 19111. 

I)EA<8 Mb. I.ee: Inclosed please find clu>ck to your order for two thouKSind 
dollars ($2,000) ns a i)ersonal loan applicable to the Initial expense of organiz¬ 
ing tlie publlcily campaign wldeli you are undertaking on behalf of the coal 
otwrators In Denver. So soon as your statements of account begin to bo sent 
In and checks in payment thereof from the oiicrators’ committee to reach you, 
this money may lav returned to ns. 

As I Said to yon yesterday, I should he glad to have you siiend any night next 
week, up to Friday night, with me In Mew York that we may discuss the phllan- 
throltlc and e<lueallonal work which this oHlee has been doing. Please advise 
me at your convenience what night will suit you best. 

Very truly. 


John D. IIockkfelleb, Jr. 


Mr. Ivv L. Lee, 

Uroad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' • JUNH I."), ini-1. 

Deab Mb. RooKFjfFXLF.B; The various documents yon have sent me have been 
rcT'Clved and 1 am giving them careful consideration. I have not received the 
series of articles hy jaair father, inihllshed In the World’s Work. 1 rememher 
reading tlipiii at the lime, hut shall he glad to read them again, as I would 
of course now go over tlieni much more carefully. 

The Information from Mr. Masley Is most hiteresting. I feel that about the 
third bulletin we should get out would he one summarizing the present strike 
situation In Colorado. It was with that Idea Iti mind that I wrote the letter 
to Mr. Welhorit. 

'I'hc printing of the hulletins Is goltig ahead and we exiiect to get the first 
htilletin out next wwk. 'Plane has been some delay owing to the fact that I 
wttnt to givt a typographical arraugemeut which Is exactly as I think it should 
be. After the first om> Is gotten exactly as we watit It. the following ones 
can go ahead on Just the same lines. My plan Is that after we get this started, 
to get one out about twice a week for some months. The cumulative effect of 
this should be valuable. 

I have written Mr. (iri'cne asking him to make an appointment for me to see 
MaJ. Boughton next Tuesday afternoon, and I shall be glad to communicate 
with yon itism my arrival In Mew York and arrange as to when and where I 
shall meet you. I am looking forward with pleasure to spending Tuesday night 
at your home. 

Very truly, yours 


Mr. John D. Rockeem.leb, Jr., 

86 Broadway, New York City. 


June 11,1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockeffxlbr; I acknowledge with Interest yours of June 10, in¬ 
closing a copy of Business America and other publications, together with a 
draft of memorandum which you had dictated. I feel that the time will soon 
be ripe for you to say something on this subject, and. In regard to that, I 
hoiie to talk to you when I see you next Tttesday night. I am Inclined to think 
that at the moment the bert thing we can do would be to give the letter from 
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Oov.'Ammons to President'Wilson our attention, and I hope that we can q,ccom- 
pllsb something very soc^'x, jjt 

The other document you Inclose I shffll examine wltl> care. Meanwhile, i 
am working up various leaflets, with a view to their being sent out t^Denver. 

I also acknowledge receipt of cluick for $2,000, applicable to expend of or¬ 
ganizing the publicity campalgu. I understand that this Is to be utnnied as 
working capital and to be returned at your i)leaBure or when the scheme reaches 
a point where such working capital is not requlrc<l. <i 

As advised you this morning, I shall be glad to come over next Tuesday 
night, if that is agreeable to you, and wish to thank you for your proffered 
hospitality. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. ltocKEFEu.KB, Jr., 

2(! Ilroiiiltcaii. .Vein York City. 


Junk 11, 1914. 

Pear XIr. Hockefei.i.eii : I do not know to wliat extent you are ul)lc to rend 
newspni«*r clippings such ns tlie inclosed. They take a good dcail of tiuie and 
I do not want to burden you with tilings of tills siad, but tliese two clippings 
arc ratlier slgniticant along tlie lines of the geiicnil queslion we have talkwl 
of and concerning which I am giving a good deal of thouglit. 

IH-slrlng as I do that you sliould understand some of tlie Ideals by which I 
work, I am venturing to Inclose you a manuscript Copy of an address I di-- 
iivered liefon> the Anierlcan Itallway (luihl In New York some wwks ago. I’cr- 
lia[)s Mr. Murphy and Mr. OroiMie might also he interested to read this. Also, 
1 might add, tills addre.ss was puhlishisl In the Kaihvay Age Gazette last week 
and I notict! has been reprinted in tlie New York Journal of (.■oininerce of yes¬ 
terday. The .\nieriean Itailway Guild plans to print it and to send it to every 
railroad ofllcer in tlie tinlled States. 1 tell you tliese facts In order that I may 
Justify my suggesting tlmt you take tlie time to read it. « 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Uockf,kki.i.kr, Jr., 

£G llrwidioay, New York City. 


2(1 ItaOADWAY, 

New York, ,hine II, lOllj. 

Pear Mr. I,ee: I am sending you herewith, from the June number of Every¬ 
body’s Magazine, an article on Colorado, by Gisirge Ciwl, which 1 think you 
should rend, in order to know what Infamous statements are being made. 

I am also sending you a co[)y of a scries of articles written by my father 
several years ago and imblish^ in the World's Work, wliloh will give you a 
little In.slglit into his life and character and work. This background will be 
helpful to you. 

Very truly. 


John P. IIockefelleb, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy L. I.ee, 

Broad Btrert Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, .lune IS, 191^. 

Pear JIr. Lee; In line with what Mr. Brown said about the method which 
he has pursued with the harvester company wherever any articles unfavorable 
to the company have tieen written, we are wondering whether it might not bo 
well to make a reply to all the papers which have printed misstatements of fact 
regarding the fuel company. This would lie quite an arduous task, and of 
course a good deal of time has passed since many of the articles were written. 
On the other hand, we are inclined to believe that it is well worth considering. 
If you should agree. It would be possible for some one whom you might appoint 
to go through our scrapbook of clippings, make a note of all the different state¬ 
ments contained In the various articles, which, after the first few articles have 
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been studied, would be very generally repeated, and send such a list to Denver 
to have the answers preparal. Yon would then have the misstatements and the 
facts in each Instance before you and would probably be In a position to take 
the clippings one by one and write an Individual letter to each which would 
cover fully the situation. 

We enh discuss this matter when you come here on Monday. 

Very truly, 

John D. Kockkfeliee, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy L. I..KK, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


2fi riROADW.VY, 

Ncio York, ,lune IS, 1914. 

j IlBAit Mu. I,kk; Ileferrlng to the publication on a weekly basis and with 
many udtiltlonal features of The Nation’s Buslne.ss by the Chamber of Com- 
nierw of tbe Uiilt(>(l States, of which matter I si)oke to you the other night, I 
am Inclosing herewith copies of two hitters from Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, setting 
f(wth the lirojeet rather more fully than I was able to. 

I have written Mr. Wheeler of my talk with you ahotit this matter and have 
told him that you are soon to be In Chicago and asked him If he would arrange 
to talk the matter over with you. 

Very truly, 

John H. Kockkkeu.kb, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy I,. I.ee, 

Broad Ptrcet station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 19, 1914. 

Dear Mk. lto(’KEKEt.i,EB : Your various letters of June 17 and 18 to band. As 
per vour rtspiest. I setid you herewitli a balf dozen copies of Bulletin No. 21, 
with the Inclosing sheet. I will hereafter send you a dozen copies of these bul¬ 
letins as issued. Would It be desirable to send copies of tliese bulletins, also, 
to d^tch member of the board of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

In accordance with your kind suggestion, I am planning to leave here at 10 
o’clock Monday morning and will call at your otlice Immediately ui)ou arrival. 
That should put me at your otlice at about 12.15, and I shidl be very happy to 
lunch with you, should that he (Uitlrely convenient to you. As you will no 
doubt have many demands upon your time that day, do not hesitate to withdraw 
from tills plan if it Is more con\enient. 

I think Mr. Brown’s suggestion ns to writing letters to pcoiile who have 
jirlnted udsstatements of fact Is excellent ami that we should follow it. We 
have always done .sometidng of this kind in the railroad, although not quite as 
comprehensively us Mr. Brown has done. Our fet'IIng has hi»en that construc¬ 
tive, positive publicity was of more importance, but I was much Impressed 
with the posslliilltles of further (Uwelopment along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Brown. Assuming your approval, therefore, I am arranging at once to have 
some one go over your scraiiliooks and follow but your suggestion. In the mean¬ 
time, I am making arrungemenis to go over every clipping that appears on this 
subject, or with reference to your own interesis. in order that we may follow 
them up. , 

The suggestion In the letter to you from Mr. Murphy that we should reach 
the farmers’ organizations Is first rate, and we shall make plans to do so. 

I return herewith the letter to you from Mr. Galt. As you say, I am In entire 
agreement with you that the method suggested is not a wise one. I am Inclosing 
some correspondence from the Chicago Examiner, which Is indirectly aimed at 
the new managetnent of the combine<l Chicago Inter-Ocean and Record-Herald. 
As I understand It, this paper has been financed by about $1,.50(1,000 of money 
supplied by the leading financial Interests of Chicago. You will see the kind of 
criticism which it has Immediately called forth. 

Thank yon for the letter from Mr. Wheeler, which I have read with Interest. 
1 shall take advantage of the first opportunity to call on Mr. Wheeler when I 
am In Chicago, which I hope will be within the next frvo weeks. There Is no 
doubt that something can be done along these lines. The subject Is so vast, 
however, that I want to consider It very carefully before submitting to you a 
defilte recommendation. I have many thoughts In mind, but feel that 1 should 
consider them from every angle betore presenting them to you as worthy of the 
consideration of yourself and friends. I do not believe, however, that I will 
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evCT come to a point of thinking that you should establish and become re¬ 
sponsible for a string of dally newspapers. 

Very truly, yours, _ 


Mr. John D. Ro<'keffj.i.eb, Jr., 

Zd Broadway, New York City. 


The Ktbie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., dime id, 191i. 

Dear Mr. I, it: I ani semling the following Inolosnres: 

No. 1. Tnrrytown IRilly News, June Ti, recounting ITpfon Slnelulrs speech at 
Tnrrytown Sunday last. . ... ... 

No. 2. The Tarrytown Argus of June 19, containing Sinclairs last o(a'n letter 
to me, Mrs. Charles C.ould's letter to the Times (and, hy the way, inlglit It life 
worth while to lull her on tour lodlelin mailing lisf'l, and .several other Items 
on the Tarrytown agitation. These may be helpful In preparing an article for 
the Tarrytown papers. ^ , 

No. .T A letter frmn Australia with a cllppieg comparing father to Sir. Ford ; 
the letter may he dratroyisl. 

No. 4, A cliiaiing from the Daily (^amera entllhsl “ tVhat is a tent colony? 

No. si. An editorial from the Nashville Hanner regarding an act of Congress 
lefnsing further financial coo|H'ralhm of the (leneral Education Hoard In farm 
demonstration work. 

No. (1. A letter from (Irand Uaphls, Mich., A\lth clippings attachiHl chlelly 
from the imbllcatlon An Aiipeal to lleason. 

Please return all of these things to Mr. C. O Heydt, my secretary, at 2« 
Broadway, New York, for the scrapbook wheti you have flnlsla'd with them. 

Very trulv, 

John D. Uih:kei.ei,i.er, Jr. 


Mr. Ivv l.EE, 

VliUaUcIpIna, Pa. 

The EYBtE, 

Seal Ilarhnr, Me., ,lune Z!>, ISIj. 

Dear Mr. I.ee: I am sending you herewith copies of letters written to various 
Stmators and Congressmen In regard to Senator Kenyon's hilt for the ti-rmlna* 
tlon of the partnerstui) between the (loternnient and the General Education 
Board In the conduct of farm demonstrathm work In the South. As showing 
how this work is regarded hy some who know, I helieve these letters will he 
of Interest to you. 

The letter of Dr. Albert W. Shaw to Senator Kenyon will he valuable because 
It gives so full and clear a history of the organlzathin and developmetit of the 
work of the hoard. 

These letters need not he returned. 

Very truly, , ^ 

John D. UiKiKEEKt.LEU, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy I.ee, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Etrik, » 

Seal Ilarhnr, Me., ,lune ZV, 11)1^. . 
Dear Mb. Lee: Please send a half dozen copies of the bulletins, commencing 
With the first and going through the scries, to Judge John A. 1‘elors Ellswor^th, 
Me.; also the same number to him currently at Washington, D. t.. He Is a 

^Please send a half dozen copies frotn the beginning and currently to Mr, 
George 1. Stebblns, Seal Harbor, Me., and add the following names to your 
list for a copy each: Hurry H. I.ynam, Esq., Bar Harbor, Me.; Elliot N. Ben¬ 
son Esn Bar Harbor, Me.; James N. Emery, Esq., Bur Harbor, Me. 

i’shall’be Interesterl to see the letter from Gov. Ammons to the governors, 
and also the Tarrytown article which you are preparing. 

\ery truly, ta nrw.jcEirET.i.icR. .Tr. 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

The Penwtylvania Railroad Co., 

Rrond Rtrert Station. Philadelphia. 
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Dead Mb. Iti>cKEyEi.ijEB: Your telograni of Saturday came duly to hand. 
I am sendJnff you to^tlay by parcel po.st 50 oopie-s each of Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 
and shall tate pleasure in sending you a like number of copies of future Issues 
as they appear. 

I also have your letter of June 26 and have duly noted Its contents. Will 
forward them to Jlr. Ileydt. You will understand that I had already prepared 
the article for the Turrytown papers. 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. John D. IlocKKFEi.r.Ea, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


June 29, 1914. 

Deah Mr. Rockevei.i.er : Your telegram of Saturday came duly to hand. I 
am sending you to-day by parcel po.st 50 copies each of Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 
and shall take pleasure in sending you a like number of copies of future Issues 
as they appt'ar. 

May I venture to express the hope that you are having a pleasant and health¬ 
ful sojourn at Seal Harbor, and remain, 

Yours, very truly. 


Mr. John U. Hockefelijck, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., June SO, lOl.’i. 


Df-ar Mr. I.pj:: I lnclo.so a memorandum and a clipping Just received from 
Mr. Brown. It is splendid material for u.se in a campaign of enlightenment 
regarding some phases of unionism. The inclosure nee<l not be returned, 

Please adtl to your bulletin mailing list the following; Hon, Everett Colby, 
IJewellyn Park, tlrange, N. .1.; Mr. E. I,. Ballard, No, 2 Liberty Street, New 
York: Mr. David C. Link, I’roduce Exchange Huibling, New York; Dr. Cornelius 
Wotdfkin, 123 West Fifty-seventh Strisd, New York; the Bangor Dally Com¬ 
mercial, Bangor, Me,; Hon, J. P. Bass, Bangor, Me. 

Yours, very truly. 


John D. Bockefeller, Jr, 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa 


I'F.NNSVr.VANIA KaIIBOAD Co., 

Office ok Executive Assistant, 

Philadelphia. June 30, lOH. 

Dear Mr. Uockkfei.ijsr: I beg to advise that I am sending you to-day, under 
sejiarate |>arcel-post cover, .50 copies of Bulletin No. 3. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr, John D. Bockefeixer, Jr., 

The. Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


JuEY 2, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller ; The Inclosures with your letter of June 29, with ref¬ 
erence to the Gcnerai Education Board, have come to band, and I shall read 
them Awith keen Interest. We are carefully noting your Instructions as to 
additions to our mailing list. 

The memorandum from Mr. Brown Is very interesting, and we shall retain It 
for possible future use. 

The Tarrytown article, I understand, Is to be published as an editorial In one 
of the Tarrytown pajH'rs within the next day or so. I inclose an extra copy of 
the manuscript for your information. 
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with reference to the letter for Oov. Ammons, I am not entirely satlsfletl with 
the draft I prepared, and I am making certain amendments to It. I send out a 
draft for discussion, but will get it Into shape In a day or so and then send you 
a copy. The idea Is—and It la a diftleult Idea to execute—to prepare a very 
brief statemeni of the tase which will command public attention rather than to 
make any very comprehensive statement of the situation. 

No doubt you have seen the article In the North American Kevlew for July. 
Col. Harvey is coming over to lunch with me to-morrow, and I am going to talk 
with him about Mr. Hurry Wheeler’s scheme. 

You have doubtless seen C(Oigressman Klmlol’s spt»ech. At tlie suggesdon of 
Mr. Bowers, we are going to arrange to have Mr. Kindel distribute some 2n,(Kai 
or 30,000 collies of his speech to n mulling list which we will supply. 1 took 11 lls 
up with Mr. Murphy. 

I Inclose a draft of proposed statement to be made In Ballimore next Monday 
regarding the putting of Johns Hopkins llniversity on full time. 

Though we did not ask nor oxpcs't that our bulletitis be reprlntisl, you will 
observe from the Inclosed clipping from the Cattanooga (Teun.) News that tlie 
Iv.nen Is beginning to work. 

Very truly, yours. 


■Mr. John H. Kockei-ei.i.eb, 

The Hyrie, h'cal Jtarhor, ilc. 


Ji’i.Y 3, 1014. 

Dcab Mb. I10CKEFEI.I.EB ; 1 hesltiilc to bother you with letters, and T w.iiit 
you to understand that 1 won't write any letters to you while you are away 
which call for an answer. I will simply Ueo|i yon siiiiplltsl with Inforinatlon 
from time to time, feeling that this Is simply by tlio way and docs not liiml- 
uate tile necessity for adiising fully with ,\our .New York olllee coneeniiiig 
ever.vtbliig. I am keeping up my relations wltli tlieiii precisely as if you were 
there. Knowing your interest, however. I am veiiluring to send you certain 
matters for your Information. If you don’t want to read It, why, of course, 
1 hope you will not trouble yourself with It, because there Is no occasion for 
acknowledging or retaining any of those letters which I am writing you w hile 
you are away. 

1 Inclose an niiicle from Hie Nortliampioii (Mass.) Herald, which .\ou 
will see uses as an editorial the first page of onr first bulletin. I am also 
iviidlug you an editorial from the Boston (Mass, 1 Post, the Newark (N. ,1.) 
Sl.ir, and the New Meridaii (Coiiii.) Itecord, eoiicernlng the llockefeller 
Institute gift, and In order that you may have the other side of the pleture 
I am sending you a I'opy of the .New York Call editorial, wiiieh pajier Is, as 
yon know, the organ of the militant labor lights of Now York. May I also 
inclose a copy of a statement which we are iiuttlng out for the (ienernl Educa¬ 
tion Board In the form in which it has been ajiproved by Hr. Buttrlck'/ 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John H. Kookefklleb, Jr., 

Ncnl Harbor, Me. 


July 6, ltd I. 

Deae Mb. Uocklflller ; In order that you may see how the bulletin scheme 
is affecting your people in Denver, I send you herewith two letters from Mi-. 
Welbom which are self-explanatory. Bulletin No. (t Is going to press to-day, 
and will, I think, lie apt to attract more attention from the newspapers. It is 
a statement by the operators of the actual conditions in Colorado to-day. 

I'or your information I Inclose herewith a uunilier of cUpiilngs showing 
the manner In which the newsiiapers iistsl the announcement coneemlng Johns 
Hopkins full-time scheme. In view of the fact that this was not really news, 
and that the newspajiers gave so much attention to It, It would seem that this 
was wholly due to the manner In which the material was “ dressed up ” for 
newspaper consumption, It seems to suggest very considerable possibilities 
along this line. 

Very truly, yours, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeli.eb, Jr., 

Seal Harbor, He. 

38819°—.S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 9-55 
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Seal Harbor, Me., July 6, ISI 4 . 

Deab Mb. Lee; I have your letter o± July 1. I had seen the article on the 
two and a half million gift to the Uockefeller Institute, but did not know whence 
It originated. Thank you for sending me the comments which It elicited; 
they were generally excellent, particularly Mr. Brisbane’s editorial, for which 
I have just written him a letter of a{)precIntlon. 

Let the good work go on. Mr. Welborn’s telegram is Interesting. I return 
It herewith. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockei'ET.i.eb, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Luo, 

Broad Street Station, BhitadelpMa. 


The Kyrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., July 7, IDIJ/, 

Bear Mr. I.i io: I am sending you a copy of The Dally Camera from Boulder, 
Colo., which gives an excellent account of the labor war. 

IMease return this papi'r to my otlice for tile when you have finished with It. 
1 am wondering whether It would be worth while to corri'ct by letter to the 
edttor, the slatement marked In pencil which you sent me from the Chattanooga 
News. 

Very truly, 

John U. ItocKEiELLEB, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street, I’liitadclphia. 

The Penn. U. It. Co. 


.July 10, 1914. 

ItEAit Mu. Rockefei.i.er : I have to advise that I am sending you to-day, 
under another cover, llfty (,0O) copies of Bulletin No. 6. 

\'ery truly, yotirs. 


Mr. John D. Uockeeem.ek, Jr., 

The Hyrie, Seat llartior. Me. 


.Ttt.y 11, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Uookefei.t.er : Here is an (slitorial from the St. I,ouis Star based 
on the article we gave out concerning the Uockefeller Institute. You will, I 
think, he Interi'sted to read 11. 'riie editor of this paper, Mr. Edward S. Lewis, 
la a very Intimate friend of mine. and. if yon feel so disposed, I am sure lhat 
Mr. Lewis would apiireciate a letter from you acknowledging the courtesy of 
their imhllshlng this editorial. 

1 have this morning your letter Inclosing the bulletin of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, and 1 am taking up with Mr. Bigelow lh(‘ question as to 
whether or not we could ulilize something of this kind \'ith reference to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Here Is a clliqilng from the "Wall Street Journal of to-day with reference to 
the Westlnghonse strike, which is of interest in connection with the general 
labor situation. 

You will ho inlm-ested to know’ that I had a talk a day of two ago with 
Mr. F. A. Delano, who Is a naunher of the Industrial Relations Commission, 
which is now Investigating labor questions. There had been a reptirt In the 
papers that that commission was to go to Denver and hold hearings there. 
Mr. Delano nssurwl me that the commission had decided not to go to Denver 
untU the pending dittlculty was over. That will prevent a reopening of the 
flooiTgutes on this subject. 

We are glad to take care of the various requests you make to put names on 
our mailing list. We are expanding this mailing list slow'ly, and I trust effec¬ 
tively. You will understand that the whole purpose we have In mind In these 
bulletins is to get abroad certain elemental truths on which we can build an 
even more aggressive sui>eratructure of activity. 

Sir. Rea tohl me that he had said something to you about my Intention to go 
to Europe with my family August 1. I have decided, however, that in view 
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of the acntenes* of the situation concerning your interests that I will hot 
accompany my family on this trip. 1 have about deckled, In fact, that I will 
postpone any vacation at any rate until sometime In the autumn. I have been 
staying here exitecting the rate decision to come out any date, and I did not 
want to go to Colorailo until that was out. As the de<'lslon has Iteeii postpone<l 
so long, and as my family will be sailing for Europe on the 31st of July, I shall 
postpone going t<) (^dorado until they go away. I will then be frta* to go out 
there and i)erhups slay longer than I otherwise would. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ivy L. Lee. 

p. S.—This delay In my going to rolorado will enable me, I hope, to go 
over Mr. Higelow's material and get It into slm|ie promptly tor publication. 
Sir. Bigelow has returned with a large amount of Interesting material, much 
of It quite outside of the scope of the subject wbicb I bad him primarily to 
take ui). lie Is now working on It at his home In Massachusetts, and I hoito to 
have some of the res\dts here early next week. 

Your suggestion that we utilize. If [mssibie, a lairtion of the (Hlitorlal In the 
American Press In the form of a bulletin. Is at bund, and I will be glad to 
work it up. 

I. L. L. 


The Eyrie, 

.SVn; tlarlior, July IJ, I'Jli. 

Dear Stti: Will you iilcase add to your mailing list, commencing with Bulletin 
No. T, the fidlowing: 

A'cic York Ktatc. —Mr. Robert A. I’allerson, No. 44 t'roton Avenue, Tarry- 
town; Mr. Ered .1. Hall, No. 4 Benedict Avenue, Tarrytown; Mr. Robert E. 
Hoiikins, commissioner of police. South Broadway, Tarrytown; Mr. William .1. 
Bowles, chief ol police, Tarrytown: Mr. .Milton Minnerly, chief of )K)llce, North 
Tarrytown. 

Sttatc. of M<nnc. —Mr. R. L, Hadley, Lcilgidawn Avenue, Bar Harbor; Mr. 
John S. Lynam, Ledgelawn Avenue, Bar Harbor. 

Yours, very truly. 

JOII.N It. ItOCKEKEl.t.ER, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Leu, 

liroatl Street atution, rhilaiMphio. Vn. 


The Eyrie, 

Hral Ilurbor, Mr., July IJ, tllU/. 

Pear Mr. T,ee: Your letter of .Itily 11 is received. I have read the news 
article and Hie eilltorial from the St. Louis Star wltli interest, and will gladly 
write Mr. Lewis. 

lad us hope the Colorado situation may lerminate as satisfactorily as the 
Westiiighouse strike. 

I do nut recollect that Mr. Rea mentioned your vacation to me, although 
he may have done so. I am sorry tbal you I’an not go abroad with your family 
ns iilanneil, but greatly uiipreciute your following our iiintters so aggresslvidy. 

I lnclo.se herein a copy of my letter lo Mr. Lewis written al your suggestion. 

Very truly, 

John P, RocKErEM.EK, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philudclylnn, I’a. 


July 20, 1914. 

Pear Mb. Rockefeuer ; Yours of July 17, Inclosing letter from Mr. Cliarles 
Freilerlck Carter, Is at hand. I will look up Mr. Carter and see who he Is. 
I have not yet quite made tqi my mind ns to who is the man for this iittqiose, 
though I am giving it a great deal of thought. 

I had seen the editorial in the Springllehl Repuhllcan and am arranging to 
reprint some portions of It in one of our bulletins. I am returning herewith the 
clipping, in the thought that you may want to use it In other ways. 

I have read with a great deal of Interest the article on " Ijabor and capital," 
by Prof, fttevenson. It Is, as you say, excellent, and we shall want to use it In 
our general cdmpalgn. 
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Perhaps you will he interesfed to read the Inclosed letter from Congressman 
Kindel, which I shall ask you to be kind enough to return to me. 

I send herewith a miniher of uew.spai)cr editorials, which may perhaps be 
of interest to you. Do not take the trouble to return them. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John 1>. Uockkfkli.eb, Jr., 

.S’cal Harbor, He. 


July 21, 1914. 

Deab Mu, :titt i;hh:i,i,ek: Copies of Rulletins Nos. 1, 2, S, 4, and copies of the 
explanatory stateiaeiil tirst Issued, have been sent to Mr. Wallace Heckman, as 
.\ou reciuested. 

1 am s('iuling .voui to-day, by parcel laist, 50 copies of Bulletin No. 7. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. JOII.N 1>. ltO( !<► KKI.I Ml, Jr., 

The I'lt/rie, hh'al Harbor, He. 


July 24, 1914. 

Deaii Mr. ItocKEM'.i.i i:u; Your letter of the 20th of July, in regard to the 
I’eimsylvaiila Ittiilroad bulletins, is recehed. I shall be very ghid to take up 
with Mr. Weihoru the f|uestioii you suggest. 1 think it would he a most excel¬ 
lent ttlan to develoj) some schena» of this siu't to cultivate a better understand¬ 
ing between the nianagenamt atiil the men. i am asking .Mr. Welhorti to con¬ 
sider the matter, and then we cati talk it over as regards details atal concrete 
Idetts when W(‘ get together in Denver. 

It is nt.v plan to lca\e for i>cti\cr about 'I'tti'sda.v, .\ttgitst 4. T would go be¬ 
fore that (npoti the asstttnption that the Itilerstate Cotntnerce Commission 
issttes its dectsion iti tin.' petiditig rate ettse before that tintel. hut for the fact 
that I feel thal It Is desirable that 1 shottid have a talk with ,vou. There is 
nothitig esiiecially Ibal 1 feel it necessary to lake up ilireclly with yon. but as 
otherwise 1 prolmhiy would not see you until after the 1st of Se)ilember, 
it seems to me thal good purposes would lie sciwed if we had a coid'erence. 
With that in mind, 1 am wondering if you could make it convenient to have a 
talk with me in New' York on eilluw llu‘ krd or 4th of .\ngust V 

Yovi ask in your letter if the editors to wdiom I had snggt'sied that Mr. Wel- 
boru WTlte sliould not receive lla‘ builetins cnri’cnti.v. We Itad Iteen sending the 
bulletins to these newspaiiers from tlie lieginning. Init the feeling was that a 
personal letter from Mr. Welborn, acconipattied Ity lyvo or three of tiie bulletins 
siMH'lllcally. might reinforce our naire general distribution. 

I Imve read llm Jim Jam Jems article with much Interest and am .sending 
It to yotir Niwv York olllce, as you suggest, for tiling. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. ItocKEKKi.i.r.R, Jr., 

The Eltrie, t<taf Harbor, Ifc, 


July 24, 1914. 

T>ear Mu. TtocKEtw.i.KR: Yours of July 21, inclosing the corresitondence with 
Mr. Brisbane: 

I return herewith the two tiles of ts)rreapondence which you sent. I concur 
entire In the view von have taken that this Is not quite the time for you to 
write the kind of article which Mr. Brishane wants. I have watchtsl the publi¬ 
cations with reference to the New York meeting very carefully, and It does not 
seem to me that that meeting criaited a ripide on the surface. 

Yotir suggestion that bulletins be .sent to the representative men on the list is 
excellent. We shall see to it that that Is done. 

1 have las^n very much luterestcsl in reading these palters, and thunk you for 
giving me the opportuidty of doing so. 

I bad quite a talk with Mr. Brisbane yesterday, and I am Inclined to think 
that it would he a goiMl opportunity for you to write a personai ietter to Mr. 
Brisbane suggesting to him the wisdom of publishing a statement of facts 
regarding the Colorado situation. I would suggest tliat you devote your whole 
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letter on this subject to inclosing a copy of Congressman Klnitel’s speech and 
saying to Mr. Brisbane that In the event that lie desires additional Information, 
you would be glad to have it furnlslied him. The siieei^h you Inoloaed from 
Mr. Pinchot la full of so many iiilsstatements that it seems almost liopeless to 
■assume to answer it other than by putting his name on our mailing list and 
giving him tile facts. 

Very truly, yours. 


■Mr, .loiiN r>. ItocKKna.i-Eii, ,Tr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


.IiM.v 24, 1911. 

De.vk Mr. ItocKEFEi.i.ER : We are sending you to-<lay by parcel [lost .W copies 
of Bulletin No. 8 and 90 oipieR of Bulletin No. 9. 

Very truly, yonrs. 


Mr. .lOHN n. IIOCKEKEI.I.ER, .Ir., 

The Eyrie, Seal Iliirhur, Mr. 


.Tui.v 30, 1911. 

De.M! Mu. rtocKEi'Ei.T.KU : We are siMiding you to-day liy iiareel iiost 10 copies 
of Bulletin No. 10. 

I sliall iK* very glad to take lunch witli you on Tuesday, as you suggest. 
Yours, very truly. 


Mr. .John D. IIockekei.t.eh, .Jr., 

id Broadway, New York City. 


August !i, 1014. 

Dear Mr. Rockeikiier: I am jusi oiT for Uenver, where T will la' at lla; 
Brown Palace Hotel. 

I wdll send you to-idght or to-morrow Ha; letter from Mr. Welborn, which you 
gave me and which has gollen mixed up with some of my paiiers, which 1 am 
Inking along with me. 

In the event yiai wish to eomiminlcate with me while I am away I would 
suggest that you write to my Philadelphia oHice, who will forwaial mall to me. 
Yours, very truly, 


Mr. John I). ItocKEtEt.LEB, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York City. 


The Byrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., .luiy 11, 101 

Hear Mr. I,ee: I Inclose herewith a leller Just reeidved from Mr. Charles 
Frederick Carter. I know nothing of Mr. Carter, but lliought II might be worth 
while to look him up, unle.ss you already have in mind just the man for this 
purpose. 

In any event perhaps you will he good enough to re|>ly to Mr. Carter’s letter 
on my behalf on the ground that his letter 1ms bism referred to you, since you 
are coojierating with the mine oiawators In the mailer of publicity. 

Very truly, 

John I). Uih'keeei.i.er, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy liicE, 

Broad Street Station, PhiladclphUi. 

Have you seen this article from the Springfield Republican? 


New Y'ork, July IS, lOH. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr,, 

26 Broadway, New York City. 

Heab’Str: I should like to write and publish for you and for others Inter¬ 
ested In coal mining In Colorado a book telling the truth about the coal Insur¬ 
rection In that State, exposing the criminal acts of the United Mine Workers 
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there and elsewhere, with evidence that these outrages were planned and 
perpetrated to facilitate blackmail and graft, along the lines Indicated In my 
article In the New York .Sun of July 5, with a summary of mining conditions 
elsewhere as a basis of comparison for conditions In Colorado. 

Such a book would be an Illustrated volume of about 400 pages, well printed, 
and bound, to be published and distributed through customary trade channels 
by a first-class firm. In addition to the trade distribution free copies would be 
sent to the following: 

To all j.ublic libraries in the United States and Canada; 

To editors of all dully papers, the important weeklies, and trade papers, 
Instead of to the limited list to which books are ordinarily sent for review; 

To the President, his Cabinet, an<l Members of Congress; 

To governors, their heads of departments, and members of legislatures; 

To college professors; 

To i)ersona named In “ Who’s Who,” not includivl in the foregoing; 

To mulling lists furnished by yourself and others inp'rested in Colorado 
coal mining. 

This (ilan would enable you and others Interested to lay before a large num¬ 
ber of persons, at least presumably, inlluentlal in forming public oiiinlon, a 
full, frulbftil statement regarding the Insurrection and the organization that 
Instigated and conducted it. The statement would be in a permanent form 
w'hich would command attention, as contrasttsl with incomi)lete newspaper 
statements, usually condensed by editors and garbled In the process, or wdth 
pamithlets which are rarely read. 

This x)lan for ptiblicily Is suggested on its own merits; but a fact further 
commending it Is that ordinary news cbannels failed so completely to give even 
an approximation of the truth flitit the operators had to appeal to various 
secret societies to send out a stalemetit in Ibeir behalf—a striking commentary 
on the necessity for some effective inibllcity to counteract the effects of the 
malevolent mendacity of the United Mine Workers, their associates, and sym¬ 
pathizers. 

In making this proposal to you I am assuming that you are especially Inter¬ 
ested because of the extraonllnary camiailgn of vitntieration and threats 
tilrecttsl against you by the anarchists and others of adilled brains. A truth¬ 
ful accoitnt of the insurrt'ction would necessarily throw your own relation 
thereto into Its lu'oper perspective. 

From my own itoint of view It would slmtillfy matters to deal with you per¬ 
sonally Instead of with the operators collectively, since it would be necessary 
tt> submit the manuscrlitt only to you or your attorney, instead of to a number 
of persons whose vh*ws might be div<‘rgent, if not irreconcilable. Al.so, if de¬ 
sired to distribute the cost among several llrms or individuals I would be 
rellevisl of this detail atal so be able to give undivided attention to the book 


Itself. 

I believe myself (|ualilied to write such a book because of my special 
knowledge of tiie United Mine Workers, gained In six monlbs' work as publicity 
representative <>f the coal oi^erators of West Virginia, ba('k»‘d by ‘Jo yetirs’ 
experience as journttlist and author. In tlie last eight jears I have written 
anil sold to periodicals SOO.tKK) words of popular articles, cbiell.t on Industrial, 
technical, and economic snb,|ects, have imblisbed a railroad history (my third 
book), and have c(intribut<'d JDd.tHH) words to an encyclopedia, including arti¬ 
cles on coal and coal mining. 

Trusting that I may have an opiiortunity of taking up this proposal with 
you, I am. 

Very truly, yours, 

O. F. Cartbe. 


JuiY 16, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockekeu.f.r ; Thank you very much for yours of July 13, which 
Is Just to hand. I am delighted with the letter which you have written to Mr. 
Lewis. It will do g(X)d. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. KocKEFEi.t.F.R, .Tr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 
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The Evbie, Sml Harbor, 31c., July 11, /.')/). 

Deas Mb. Lee: I inclose herewith im erticle by Prof. John .T. Stevenson, of 
the New York University, on " Capital and laltor," from the Poimlar Science 
Monthly of May. This seeni.s to me one of tiie soundest, clearest, most forcible 
pronouncements on tlds sul)jeet I liave ever read. 1 am wonderlu); whether 
tliere may not be a statte in onr publicity cumpi\l);n, eltlier counect(Hl with t!>e 
Colorado situation or the union educational campaign. In which portions of this 
article might be effectively us(‘d. 

I also Inclose an editorial from the .\nierlcau h'ederatlonlst of .Inly for yotir 
information. Please S(‘nd this to iny New York otilce for tiling when you have 
flnlsheil with It. 

If you have not seen In our scrapbook the IucIosihI editorial from the Poston 
Hertilil of May US, I think It will interest you. This inclosure mssl not be re¬ 
turned. 

Very truly, 

.lOIIN 1). ItoCKKI'KI.I KB, .Tr. 

Mr. Ivy I.kk, 

Broad Street Station, Philndelphin. 


.Tlti.v 17, 11)14. 

Dear Mr. HocKKrF.i.i.K.R: Yours of July l."i, Inclosing copy of Elbert Hub¬ 
bard's nrlicle, just at hand. I will go over tlie artlcb' and see if we can not 
make something out of It for a bulletiti. You will realize that tt|) to the i)resent 
tltiu' it has been the tlieorj of the Indletins that they be coidineil to statetnents 
of fact from sources or iieople of standing Iti (kdorado itself. We have beeti 
seeking to Itiy a foundation of fact on which iH-rhaiis later we can fidlow with 
such things as Dr. Ililles's sermon, this arth le of Hiibhanrs and perhaijs other 
publications on the sub.iect. It has been my hope, liowev(‘r, to get the basic 
facts slated in these earlier hiilletins. I fei'l that we still have a little distance 
to go in that direction. 

liulletln No. K is to consist of (luotallons from Mrs. Helen Crenfell’s statement 
to President Wilson regarding the battle of Ludlow. It seems to me that a 
Statement from tin organization of women was the most elTi'ctive thing we could 
present on this subject. 

The next following bulletin will deal with the (|nestlon of the w'ages actually 
paid to the miners. Mr. Weihorn has sent me some interesting ami suggestive 
figures dealing with the wages paid a large number of men for an entire year. 

Mr. Murphy sent me a copy of the article In the Popular Science Monthly, 
which concerns the sublecis of labor and capital. I am going to arrange to 
have it widely distributed, as you suggest. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. ItocKEFEi.i eh, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor. Me. 


20 Bbomjway, 

A'cm.i York, .lune 11, If)/). 

Dn\K Mr. Lee: Will you be good enough to send me half a dozen coiiles of 
Bulletin .\'o. 1. witli the Inclosing sheet'i’ 

I shall expect to hear from you on Monday morning by teii'phone and to .see 
you at ytair convenience around noon. Perhaps we can lunch together, since 
that will be the Inst oiiportunlty I shall have of seeing you before my departure. 
Very truly, 

John D. IIockefeu-ee, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy L. I.ee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelyhia, Pa, 


June 1, 1916. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

26' Broadway, New York, N. T. 

Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt of copies of documents Inclosed In 
an undated letter from your secretary, as stated In the letter, same being: 
“ Copy of letter to Maj. K. .1. Houghton, dated June 24, 1914, Inclosing draft of 
suggested statement; copy of the only statement sent for the consideration of 
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MoJ. Bougliton (tiM tpsttnod lo by Mr. Iav on tbo ^2J iDStfint); statements ot 
ex/ienses, as rendensl currently to the operiitors ”; for which pJcnse accept my 
tlianks. Tiie dupHeate copies were received by me In Washington, during the 
heuring, but under sti*(*s.s of the work fiid not receive acknowledgment. 

Very truly, yours, 

-, Secretary. 


26 RaoADWAY, 

}lcw York, May 25, 1015. 


Mr. l/Kwis K. Hnows, 

Secretary Induslriol ICeloliona Cmnmhaion, 

Shorchain Hotel, WaahUiyton, D. C. 

Dkak Sin: I inn rciiiicsteil by Mr. Ivy L. Lee to send the cotnmission the tin- 
dei-iiK'iilioiied doiiiiiients, which I have nicastii'e in handing you herewith: 


t'opy of letter to MaJ. R .1. Houghton, 
suggested statement; <-o|iy of the only 
Jin,!, liougliton (as testltied to hy Mr. 
expenses, as ri'iidcfed curretitly to Hie 
Yours, very truly, 


Oojiv of litis letter and inclosures 
(Ihlcngo, III. 


dated .lane 24, 11)14, inclosing draft of 
statiunent sent for the consideration of 
I,ee on the 22d Instant) ; statements of 
operators. 

H. W. DKNr,i.KB, Jr., 
Secretary to Mr. Lee. 
forwarded to Transportation Building, 


June 24, 1914. 


Mr. R .1. Bouoiiton, 

Symmea ISmliliny, Denver, Colo. 

JIv Dear Ma.tor: I inclitse herewith coiiy of a statement which I hope will 

form the basis for a state hy the governor. My suggestion Is that the 

statement he addressed, " To the American I’eoiiie,” and that the governor 
write a |KU-sonal letter lo tlie governor of each State, Inclosing this statement 
and asking their cooperation in seeing to it that the iteople are duly informed 
as to the situation existing in Colia-inlo. The slatenient luigiit very iwoperly 
lie printed and coiiies also sent to Meiuliers of Congress. 

1 would suggest Hull when the statement Is given out that the governor 
send for the correspondents of tlie iiress in Colorado and tell them that he had 
addre.ssed this stateimmt "To (he American I'lSiple” with a view to having 
Hie iiiwition ot tlie Slate of Colorado sei ariglit. 

Kindly note that the statement does not go into great detail, hat is merely 
to give an Impression—which is all one i-an (‘Xiiect lo ri'sult from a statement ot 
this kind—that tlie situation in Colorado is not so simple ns It looks, and that 
the strike lenders are not true reiiresentativi's of the best (lass of union Itdior. 

My feeling is tlial It would Im> well worth while lo S('e to II that .some sudi 
statement ns this was distributed hromh’ust all over the Unit(>d Slates. Of 
cour.se, you will want to amend ixirtions of it. lint 1 would urge that amend¬ 
ment he rather in the diredlon of r('dudng its length Ilian of Increasing it. 
Mvery word you save in a matter of tins kind is so much to the good. 

I shall be Interest(>d to know (he d(welo|>ments with reference to this sug¬ 
gestion. 

It was a great iileasure to have had the privilege of meeting you and I hope 
to renew that pleasure In the near future. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, yours. 


Ivy R Ijf*;. 


Draft ok StmuF.STK.u Statexient .‘Iest to JIa,7. Bouohton for His Considera¬ 
tion, Accomi’anyino Mb. Ivy L. Dee’s Letter of June 24, 1914. 

Some 2,000 Federal troops are maintaining pence in the coal mining area of 
Colorado. It is Imiiortant that (lie American people should understand what 
Is really going on. 

The situation In Colorado is not so much one of strike us of insurrection. Ten 
thousand men—out of a full quota of 14,(K)0—are at work in the coal mines. I 
am advised that the coal companies are mining all the coal for which there Is 
now a market. 

Yet if the troops were withdrawn, the coal minhig sections would be Imme¬ 
diately atlame with violence. Why? Because a few thousand men, some of 
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them formerly employed iu the mines but now supisirted by funds sent In from 
outside the State, are pnalded by a few desiHTale leuilers who feel Juatitled in 
accomplishing tbelr ends by any means whatever which may be available. 

Personally, I have always Imlieved In labor unions, and 1 do still, lint both 
labor unions and corjiorntlons should be made to understand that a crime Is 
an offen.se against society, and that the authority of the .dilate can not ln> de¬ 
fied with Impunity. 

Before this strike there had been no serious trouble In our southern coal 
mines for 10 years. The terms and conditions under which <tolora<lo miners 
are employed are far more advantageous than those existing In the eastern 
coal fields. The average dally earnings at five typical mines for the month Im- 
imalltely precetling the strike were, respectively, $1.11, .$1.27, $4.!IS, .$4.07, anil 
$4 JK) 

^ Only 2,048 men out of a total of 28,000 miners In (Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah were at that time naunhers of the Pnited Mine Workers of America. This 
strike was due primarily to agitation by men sent Into the Slate from otitsldc to 


The^complexity of the case Is enhanced hy the fact that but few of the miners 
are AmerUan dtixeus. Of the 14.(K)0 at work last summer, prohably not 2.<K)0 
were ouallfied voters. Of the 2.tKK» men now technically on strike and defying 
the authority of the Slate, only a negliiiihle laa-centage are American clli'/.ens 
and understand the siilrlt of our Institutions. 

.After the violence at the Oak t'reek mines one of the strike leaders, a man 
namiHl Ktclnhard, In the presence of a nuniher of witia'ss, made this statement ; 

“ I am not an American citizen. 1 owe allegiance to no govi'rnment. 4 he 
Tnited States is the worst country on earth, and I would not wi|M' my shia'S 
on the American fiag.” 1 give his exact statement. In so far as it is print able. 

It has been stated that mine guards were enlisli'd as militiamen to the 
needless irritation of the strikers. The facts are that out of some 2.(K)t) Stale 
troops located In the strike zone, no more tlian 12 of those who bore arms ns 
militiamen had been nnne guards. Our militia are it hra\e force of men and 
they palriollcally served iu (he strike area three months longer limn the finan¬ 
cial resources of'the State made it possilile to pay them for their time and idTort 
■Not a scintilla of evidence supports the horrible suggestion that wianeii and 
chihlren have heeit ruthlesslv killed hy our Klal.' militia ami the mine gUiirds. 

What then is the present situation? The nam's leaders asserl they will not 
surrender until the unimi is recogidzed. The coal ojierators claim they are 
fighting for a principle. They declare they ilo not o|i|iosc labor unions ns such, 
hilt that Ihe.v will nol negoliate with the I’niti'd Mine Workers of America for 
an agreement with them means that they must enter into a wiilten conlrm-t 
with this organization and tlaa-ehy agree, in elTcct, to eniiiloy only members of 
that union and to deduct from the pav rolls of every such iiersmi all union 
dues, fines.'and assessments for which the member may he Indebted, and then 
remit this sum to union headtiuarters. 

The coal oiierators are not now permitted to import strike hreiikers. All 
that the companies ask is that order he kc|it. Certainly, therefore, the aiithor- 
Itv of the State and the Nation can do no le.ss than to say to both sides; 

'“Kegardless of the merits of the controversy, you must obey the law.” 

The authority of society itself is at hay. The Stale of t’olorado appeals to 
the ptsiple of tiie Nation to assist It in maintaining a iirinelple fundamental to 
the very existemxi of our Republic. 


SlEMOHANnUM OK ICMUNSKS TO .Tiu.Y 14, 1914. 
SI \'ri;Mi:NT a-i 


Beck Kngravlng Co„ Philadelphia: 

Printing .'il.OOO loose-leaf sheets- - 

Printing .'57,r)(K> additional loose-leaf slmetH.... 


$58. .70 
43.70 


Printing 11.000 Bulletin No. 1... - ’o!!'ur 

Expressage prepaid to Denver-- 22. n.) 


Printing 11.000 Bulletin No. 2 
Expressage prepaid- 


120. 75 
22.85 


$102. 30 


102. .35 
149.60 
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Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia—Continued. 

Printing 12.000 Bulletin No. 3...1106. rK) 

Exi)re.ss preimUl-- 19-19 

Printing 12,r)00 Bulletin No. 4-116. oO 

Expres.'iiige iirepuid.- 61 

1.000 .sheets piiper for clippings- 

3,0<K) stiiinissl eilvolopes- 


$ 12 .'). 69 


139.11 
1. 30 
03.00 


$743. 25 


Howe ,\ildresslng Co., Philndelphln: 

02.432 stnnipeil envelopes.-,$,S.S7.12 

Addri'ssing smne__ 07.4.) 

Printing 22..S15 envelopi‘s with I'lird In corner rending 

“ 720 Boston Bldg., Henver, Colo.”_ 22. 81 

Fnndshlng index curds- 20.40 

Culting 11,423 stencils_ 1.'')!).»2 

-1,187. 76 


O. K. A<ldi'essing Co., Phllndelphla, inhlressing 3.01X) envelopes- 

Press-elli)|)lng service - -- - 

Adiiins express Co, Phllinlelplilii, expressngc prepaid on .5 sets of 
env(*l)))s‘S In which to mail vjirious hidhdins s)‘nt to .1. F. W(4h))rn, 

I)('n\er . - - --- - 

Postage - --- -W ■''O 

Stationi'ry - .... . - -- 4.85 


12.00 

20.00 

20. 06 

8.a5 


Mr. T.ewis S. Bigelow, sp(S'ial work in Colorado, traveling expenses.. ' 391.47 

Mr. Tvv 1,. las', traveling expoises to .Inly 14 . ... .. 29.00 

Mr. Iti'iherl U. Kirk, classifying and making ready to answer clippings 

containing eiToneous information regarding tiie Colorado situation. 50.00 


Total 


2, 408. 29 


Mumohvnopm or kxi'KNsks, .Iin.v 15 to .Tri.v 31, 1914, Ixcu'sivE. 


STATE.MF.NT 


Beck engraving ('o., i'hiladeliihia : 

Priming 12,.5(K) Bnlletin No. 5__ $108 ,50 

express I'harges prepaid ... --- 20.00 

- - $128. .50 

Printing 12,.500 Bnllelin No. 0 . ... 08 .50 

expre.ss cimrges prepaid— .. . - 15. ,S2 

- S,(. 32 


Printing 15,0110 Bnllelin No 7 and 30 single 

sheets.. .. - ---- 139 .50 

express charges prepaid . - - 21 09 

-- 100.59 

Printing 2.3.0<K) Bnllelin No. 8 __ 130. .50 

Express charges prepaid -- 20.04 

- 163.14 

Prlnllng 1.5,000 Bnlletin No. 9--- 115. .50 

Printing 22,.500 single sheets_ 28. 50 

Express cliarges prepaid-- .34.97 

-178.97 

Printing 1,2.50 eacli additional of Bulletins Nos, 

1 to 0, Inclusive, and 2,.500 single .slnsds- 76. 50 

Express chiirges prepaid- 0. 12 

- 82.62 

Express cliarges on 400 each of Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2... 2. 53 

3,IKK) .shtsds paper for pasting clippings and making 

carbon copies of letters- - 2.75 

Printing 18,500 Bulletin No. 10..— $1.38.50 

Express cliarges prepaid_ 34. 77 

--173. 27 

Printing 37,000 single sheets- 49.00 


$1,025.77 
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Howe Addressing On., ridlndel|)Itin : 
For Bulletin No. r>— 


Ktirnisliing 7,075 10 staniiieil en\elo|K's_ 

.$77. .SI 


FurnKliing 3,7!)0 21* staniiH'd envelo|ies._ 

71). 72 


-• 

-$187. .55 

A<l^llv^^in;r 10.871 en\c0o|H‘s__ 

.. 

0. TO 



107. ;t4 

For Bulletin No. S— 



Furul'-lmi;; 7.001 1^* staiuiuMl oiuoIojm*'; 

:ss;t. 01 


Kiirnishiiij; II,S:10 2^ stumped enxelopes_ 

so 12 




101. 01 

11,-I.‘U ejiveh'pes__ . . ... 

10. 20 


Priiditij: 11.4:M envelope'?... .. . 

11 12 

21 72 

For Iliilloliii No 0 



Fill O' 'I'liu: stumped einelopes 

S2 01 


Furin-.'liii;; ‘1,81)0 Mumped einidopi's 

.SO 12 

101 01 

I'rinlll''.! Il.di'.l einelope-s 

11 i:t 


Addre'ssm;; ll.llU envelo|H‘s 

10 20 


Speelul li''l '•eid FuiHotin N" 8 



Furni'.hiii;i '0.-o7 stumpd envelopes _ 

Fnntni',i li.U.M envi^Pnies . . . 

ItO 20 

101, 8:i 

Addri'ssiiifx 0.l!o7 einelopes .. .. 

10 ‘20 

2.7. 40 

Speeiul list to receixe <>. I'. V. pumplilm 



Funusliin;; O.To.'i K slumjMMl enxelopes 

112 17 


Furnl''lilli;: d.MT 'y slumped eiivelop(». 

82 .70 




11)5. 76 

Trlntin;' O.KiiO eioeiope.s 

Addressiii;^ 1H..180 enxelopes Inmi W'luf's 

0 82 


Who . __ 

12. 22 

10. (m 

For Buileiiii No. 10-- 



Fiiriiisliini; ‘>.S70 2' Mumped eiivelojies 

81 to 


Fiirnislnn;; l‘2.70d le stumped i*n\elop(‘s_ . 

120.71 

221. 14 

Prlntin;!: I0,ri7l> enxelopes _ 

10. .78 


^Vildresvitij; 10,''>70 enxelopes. . . 

11.'.)2 



.. 

:ii..5o 

For eard iiale',- - 



Funusliieii 081 curds. _ 

02 


Adilressin;: OSl curds. . . __ - 

.01 




1.2.'! 



tl. 54 

For F)Ulle;in No. ll- 
l‘rin(jn« lo.<»7S eiixelopx's_ 

$1!). OS 


2 \d<lress!n;; 10.078 en\eh»pes_.. . 

17 17 



— 

20. 2.7 

Furnisliini' I),87o 2^‘ stamped en\elopes__. 

.si.as 


Furnishinu: 10.202 Ir stampxsl envcdoinxs.... 

i(;7.21 

2 IS. 62 


0. K. Addre-s-iing Oo., I’hiliidcliihlii, l.\|ilng 74 imgos of iiiaiernd \m u- 
ten by Mr. L. S. I!igi'low_-- - .—. _ -- 


Mlscelliuioous exi>('n.-.e.s incurieci b> tills ollice: 

Kxpressugo, aocouiit inrious slniiiiienls to Denver - .$44.04 

Stationery_ _ _ . - 10.04 

Postage__ . - 0. iiO 

MIsei'llanoous__ __- 0.00 


$1. 4011. 2.') 
18. .'lO 


74.16 
2, 547.08 


Total 
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^fKMOKA^-nr^r of E.\;>k.v.sk.s Ar'o. J to 31. J!)U, Ixrr.fsrvE. 

STATEMENT A-3. 

BfX’k EngTiivliif ('o., I’hilii(lel|ilii.i: 

Printing I’.OOn letlciiietids. su|i|ilying that number blank 

C'lncloiiea. ami a.Onn kpcoikI sheets_ .f23. 76 

I’rinling .'iT.ddO single sbeets_ 00 

I0.\|a-(,‘ss cb.ii'ges laviiald__ 115.00 

- 84.69 

Printing -500 ailditimial Hulletin 10.. 8.50 

H.xpress cb.irges jirep.ild__ 1.22 

-0.72 

Prltding ;!0..500 Hulletin No. 14_ 108.00 

i:.\|ire.ss charges preiiaid_ ."pH. 00 

- 201.00 


('(Pi'lies. .Mpicv & ('(1 (Inc. P. .New YcPi'k : 

Prinling 21.5 (mp Hidlelln Nn. It_ 278 dd 

Printing 24..5(K) liidletin iNo. 12_ 147.00 

I'rinllng 111 .Odd Hnllclin Nn. 1.8___ 210. (K) 

Howe .\ddressing Co. Phihidel|>hia : 

For Hullelin 12 

Priming and adpircssing 22,07.8 (‘iivebppes.. .$41.0.0 
Fnridslmig 1.8.208 If and 8..87.0 2<‘ envelo|)es- 281. 02 

-- 828.57 

Sped.il list of 200 names snipplipd by Mr. Welborn_ 2. .80 

For Hidletln No. 18 - 

i'rinting !ind addrt'ssirpg 82,081 (‘nvelopp's _ .$00.80 

Furnishing 28.070 K and 8.!Kil 24 envelopes- 801.00 

- 452.82 

hOn* Hnlletin No. 14 -- 

Printing atid .addressing 8.0.871t pajpcbupcs . $07 22 

Fnrtilshing 80.010 If and 4.408 21* enveloiK'S- 488. 81 

- - - .001.08 

Cmtlng 10.010 addltioind stemals <pf pidilresses supplied- 274 68 

- 1 

Press-clippitig services _ 

Mr. Ivy H. Fee. traveling expensp-.s. trip to Colorailo. Aug. 0 to 80_ 


Mr. i.. S. Higeippw : 

Hxpensp*s from .Inly 1.0 t(p phtte .. - $10.00 

Payment fppr servb'es, trlii to (toloratlo_ 40t). 00 


Clerk liii'p': 

Clpirenp'O S. Hnllej — 

10 plavs in .Inly at $125 per nipmth_ $76.61 

iMppiith of August_ 125. (HI 

- 201.61 

Wpilter T. Pppllock— 

.0 phi.vs In July at .$75 per month_ 12.10 

Month of August_ 75.00 

- 87.10 


Mlseellaneppus e.xpensp's incnrrp'd Ipy this ppfflee: 

Kxpressppge. account varlpius shipments to Denver_ 37.88 

Stalipinp-ry__- _ - _ - .0.30 

Pppstppge__ _ 10.47 

Itental of 2 tyitewriters 1 nipuith. from 7/16 to 8/16, at $3. 6.00 

Mlseollaneons_ 4. 00 


$309.85 


035.00 


. 554. 85 
10. 27 
2.80. 00 

410.00 


288. 71 


64.66 


Total 


3,632. 23 
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Memorandtm of Exi'Ensem, Sf.pt. 7 to 15, 1D14. 

ST,VTE.MENT .K-l. 


Howe Atldi’t'ssinK Co., riillnilelphin : 

For Bulletin No. 15. prlntins iind iiddressiii!; 

3.5,533 1^ und -it sIiiiuikmI cineloiies- iflST. .52 

Furnl.sliins 4,001) 2^ und 30,!»24 sluiniioil on- 

veloiws__ 430.1)0 

-!f.504. 48 

Furnishing curds for curd Index of inuiling lists und 

urrunging und compiling 1.5,tK)7 uddrc.ss stencils ... . 70.80 

Furnishing udditionul curds, mhlrcssing, numitcring com¬ 
piling, etc- -- - - - 540.89 

rnrnlshlng uddilionul address stencils, curds, urrunging 
ing same, und making 21X) changes, dlsconlimiunccs, 
etc__ ___ -- ■ ■ ’‘''•"5 


lion, (leorge J. Klndel: 

30,(K)0 spcci'hcs of. ilistrllmicd hy .. .... - -- 

Addressing 2.5,(XK) en\clopcs from Wlio’s W Im in 

Amerlcu-- - -- - -- 

Copy of Wlio's Wlio in .5)ncric.i _ . . - - 


122. (X) 
37. .50 


t’rcss-clipping services------ - 

•\nicri<'UTi Express Co., .5 sliipmciiis from 1‘liiludclpliiu lo Denver- 

Itcnlul of 2 tjiK'writcrs: Itental for month of Aug 10 lo Di 

of I.. C, Smitli lypcwrilcr, $3, und for monlli Aug. 28 lo Sept. 2S of 

itemington t.vpewrilcr. .$3- - --. . . . , 

Miscclluneous oxitcn.scs incurnsl liy this ollicc: ^ _ 

ExpressugO-- . - - -. 

Sfulioncry- --- .... ■ 

I’OSlUgC- --- l.oj 

Miscellaneous_ _ __ • 


Total .-- - 


MK.\ioR.\M>t'W OF Expenses, Siopt. 10 'lo 30, 1911. 


STATEME.M’ A~'<. 


Beck Engraving Co., I’hiludelphiu: 

Printing 500 coincs of Bulletin No 2- 

Printing 37,.5tX) ItnMcIi)) No. 1.5 uml 30,.5lKI single 

sheets. . ---*537- (KJ 

Exi)ress charjjt'S- --- -- 

Printing 2)XI corrected copies third page of Mr. Wel- 
horu's Icitcr to Presiih'iit- 


.flO. ,50 


307. 99 
12. 75 


Howe Addressing Co.. Phihnlelithia : 

Addressing 30,173 envelopes from slemils, for use m 

•senillng out bound voltime of leullels 1 to 15- 32. oO 

Cutting nddltlnnul stem lls, furnishing curds for index . 28.04 


Mr. Ivy L. I.ee, traveling exismses, trip lo Colorailo, Sept. 12 to 20-.- 
Mtscelinneous expenses Incurred by this office: 

Expressage- ^ 

Stationery- ’• ^ 

Postage- t’- 

Miscellaneous- 

Rental of 2 typewriters- o-ou 


.ft)!IS. tXi 


lOt. 73 
0. 84 
22. 93 


0. (M) 


;i IS 

1 , 202 . 00 


$381.24 


61.20 
110. 00 


30.48 
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Deduct: 

Account duplication in traveling expenses of L. S. Bigelow (ac- 


coutit A-1), an item of carfare from Philadelphia to Denver— 57.00 

Total -2 _____ 481. 32 


Mkmoiuniiim ok Expenses foe Month ok Octoiseb, 1014. 

STATE,MENT A-6. 

Beck Engraving Co., Plilladelphia: 

Printing 3.8,000 eopic'S of Facts Concerning 

the Struggle in Colora<lo—Series I_ $1,77.5.00 

ExjU'css i*itarg*‘s to Denver, ti/2(t/14_ 137.42 

K.\i)ress cliargcs to Denver, 0/20/11_ -134.31 

- $2, 04G. 73 

Making aiul printing 38,tK)0 envelopes in 

which to mall Facts. . ..— — . 135.00 

Express eliarges to Denver_ . 123.06 

- 258.66 

Exjiress sliiptnents to Denvv'r of ailditioiml 
lots of Facts, as follows . 

0/30/1 1_ - __ 130. 7.5 

10/1/14 __. .. __ 147.01 

10/20/1 I . .. 10.37 

10/31/11__ 18.54 

- - 310.57 

-$2, 621. 06 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co.. Phila(leli)hla, mes.sages during 

.Tune. .lul.v, and August-- . . 3.00 

Western I'nion 'IVlegraidi Co., Pliiladelplim, messages dur¬ 
ing .Tune, .fitly, and August-- 23.17 

- - 26.83 

American Exiiress Co., Philadelphia, various shipments of individual 


Imlletlns to Denver during August and September- 48.65 

Subscriptions to press-cllpiiing agencies tor clippings regarding Colo¬ 
rado _ . -- - 61. 30 

Other miscellaneous exiienses incurred by this olliee: 


Express account on various small sblpments_ $1. 33 

Stationery- .. . ... ... - . 1.35 

Postage-- — 4.17 

Miscellaneous--... -- . . 11.35 

-18.20 

Total_ _ _ - - 2,770.04 

Mkmor.vndi'vi ok Expenses i-oit Months ok Novemiieu .vnd Decemiiek, 1014. 


STA'L'E.VIEN'1' A-T. 


Beck Engraving Co., Pldladidpbia : 

4.IKK) sheets of pa|ier for jiastlng eliiiiiings and for carbon 


copies of letters--.$4.50 

Printing 36,6(K) white envelopes for Bulletin 1 (III_42.75 

Printing 80,475 wliilc envelopes for Bulletins 2 and 3 (II).. 02. .50 

Printing 30,000 white envelopes for Bulletin 4 til)-46. 00 

Express charges on TKIO additional copies of Facts sent to 

Colorado -10.10 

- $195.91 

Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia: 

Furnishing and cutting 1,328 new stencils for address 

list - $18. .59 

Making 141 idianges in list_ 1. 08 

Furnishing 2.5.56 cards for record__ 2. 30 

Addressing 2..556 cards for record_ 2. ,39 

Numbering cards-,- .66 

Compiling same_ 3. 99 


30.00 
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Howe Addreesiag Co., Philadelphia—Coutinuod, 

Addressing 37,3^ envelopes for Bulletin 1 (II)_$33.(53 

Marking boxes, packing, and expressagi> to Denver., id. 70 

-sfrsi. 33 

Same service, account 37,407 envelope.s for Bulletin 3 (II) . 52.00 

Same service, account 38,183 euveloiaw for Bulletin 3.53.81 

Furnishing aud cutting 583 new stencils -- . $8.16 

Making 42 changes In list____ .50 

Furnishing 1,1.52 cards.._____ . l.Ol 

Addressing 1,152 cards___ 1.04 

Nuinherlng cards ._ .. . . ... .20 

Compiling curds_ _ 1. 73 

12.8.5 


Addre.sslng 37,892 envelopes for Bulletin 3 (ID and eviu'ess- 


Subscrititions to itress-cllpplng agencies for Dctolier anil NinemliiT 

cli|)pings regarding Colorado - --— 7.8.84 


Total_ _ - --- ■- 

Other miscellaneous expenses Incurred h.v (his ollice: 

Teleplione calls- - 

Postage -----—. ---. 

Stationery - -- - 

Kxiiressage - ... - .... .. .. — 

.Miscellaneous --- .. . . . . 

3'elograiih service, September, Octolier, and November 
Typewriter reidids— 

To Nov. 18. . _ . 

To Dec. 18_ - 


4. 70 
8 28 
3. 30 
.5. 19 
3.1)5 
.. 24. 52 
■M. 00 


6. IK) 

0 IKI 

-12.00 


528.01 


70. 5,8 


Tola I . 


.598. 59 


Sri'i'i.r.MKNT.vi, S r vi'KMKNT, Fun. 1, 191.5, 


F.xpense for telegrams during December, 1914: 

Western Viiion . . --— 

Messengi'r scr\ ice... - — - 

Postal Telegraiib -... 


$2.5.03 

.25 

-$25.28 

48. 31 

-$73. ,50 


Surpi.KMicvT.vi. S'r.vrr,.MKr.T M.vu. 31, 1915. 

American Ice Co., Phlladeltdiia, Pa., ice fnrnlsbed for month of December. $1 30 
L. C. Sndtb & Bros., rental of tyisiwriter to Dec. 31- . 1 .51) 


June 10, 1914. 

Mr. .1. F. Wki.iiokn, 

I'rcHident Colarndo Fuel & Iron Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

My Df..\r Sib : Would it be possible to give me a summary of the strike sit¬ 
uation in Colorado, covering the following points; 

Number of ndnes in ojieration before Se|dember 23; number in operation to¬ 
day; amount of coal produced before that date; amount after (averugi? ja-r 
miinth) ; number of men employed before and number to-day; number of men 
wlio went out on striki*; number who Imve returmsl. 

Could you also give me an analysis of the Inclosed newspaper article and let 
me know to what extent it is lorrecl? 

I am eager to get out to the press an article showing. In the first place, that 
the companies are now mining all the coal that the market can absorb, and, 
secondly, that there has been no ruthless destruction of life by either the mine 
guards or the militia. 
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As you are doubtless aware, one of the most serious ideas with which we have 
to contend In this whole matter is tliat tlie operators In Colorado have been 
killing women and children. We ought to meet that proposition quite specifi¬ 
cally. 

Of course, I shall he only too happy to have your advice as to how any of this 
data should be treated. 

Very truly, yours. 


IvT L. Lee. 


July 1, 1014. 

Oeaii Mb. ItocKEi'Ki.i.EU: I have your letter of .Tune 27 and shall take pleasure 
III placing upon our mulling list the names you suggest. 

'I’he sermon of Dr. Hlllls I am delighted to have and shall want to make 
use of It. 

I have had two long Interviews with Mr. Harry Wheeler and his friends 
Willi reference to the publication they have in mind. I am to see another 
gentleman on the suhjis't In Phlladi'lphta this afternoon and am to have an- 
<>ther Interview relating to it In New York possibly on Friday. I shall have 
oceasion to report on this subject, I trust, within the next week or so. 

Mr. Bigelow has returned from Colorado and is now puttlng hls material 
Into shape. 'J’lie preiiarallon and issuance of the bulletins Is going right along. 
We have also had the seraiibooks gone over and will In a day or two have the 
lireiiaration of the proposed letters under way. 

You dotilnless saw the aiiiioiincenient we made Saturday relating to the 
lloekefeller Institute. I inclose a copy of It for your luforination, together 
with a number of newspajier cliiitiings showing the way In wliieh It was han¬ 
dled. You need not take the Ironide to return these. 

I had a long talk with Dr. Biittrick and Mr. Flexner yesterday, and we are 
planiiiiig to make an aiiiiropriate annouiicemoiit next Monday regarding the 
transfer of the money to .lohns Hopkins University. I am making a study of 
llie work of the (ieiieral Kdiicatlou Board, as well as that of the Rockefeller 
Institute, and will no doul)l be able to formulate, a little later, more detailed 
jilans tor eontiniied piihltclty for the Institute. 

From the Inelo.sed telegram received from Mr. Welborn It would appear that 
lie is finding some siiecial use for the hullellns In his own territory. 1 am 
sending you to-ilay by parcel post 50 copies of Bulletin No. 4. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Hookkkki.i.er, Jr., 

Heal llarlxir, Mr. 


Ivy Lee. 


[Copy of telegram.] 


Denver, Ooto., June SO, 1915, 

Ivv I,. Lee, 

liroad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

If you have them, please send me .500 extra copies Bulletin No. T without 
euivelopes. 

J. F. Weluoen. 


July 2, 1914. 

Mr. Ivv L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : I am sure It will he of Interest to you to know that we have had 
requests from some ehainhers of eotnnieree and other bodies for extra copies 
of the bulletins you are sending out. 

We are taking care of these reijuests from the stock of bulletins that you 
have sent to me. 

Yours, very truly. 


J. F. Wei-born. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


July ,S, 1914. 


Dear Sir : I am In receipt of yours of the 30th ultimo, and have also received 
to-day copies of your Bulletin No. 4, which will go out on July 8. In accord- 
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ance with year suggestion, we wili see that copies of these reach the Denver 
papers. 

I am very mucli pleased with the manner in which you are handling our 
subject, and slimerely hope that we will have the pleasure of seeing you hero 
In the near future. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. WEi-nosN. 


Jin-Y 14, 1914. 

My De.\b Sm: My attention has been called to the news ition ami the 
editorial In the St. Louis Star of .Tuly (i, regarding the UockefelUT institute 
and iny fatlier’s re<'ent gifts to it. Since I liad the privilege of iiartlelpating 
in the organisation of this institute and have been associated ever since witli 
its management, such intelligent appreciation of tlu> institute, «hat it has ae- 
conipllshwl, and the iKissibllltles \vhl<'li lie before it, as the artele referred to 
evinces, leads me to write this personal word of llianks. 

Some time when you are in New York if you should be inleresled to visit 
the institute, it would give me great pleasure to so arrange. 

Very sincerely, 

John 1). Uockhi'ki.i.eu, Jr. 

Mr. Eiiwabd S. Lewis, 

Editor St. /.oMi.i t^liir, >S7. /.ohi.i Mo. 


July l.'i, 1014, 

Deab Mr. Lee; 1 am sending you herewith proof sheets of Miliert Iluliliard's 
article on the Oolorado .situation, written for the Fra. 


I learned through Mr. Welborn that some Colorado man had agreisl In ad¬ 
vance to buy a certain nunilier of copies of the article for dl.stributioii. Do you 
think it of sullicient value to be used as one of your bulletins, should Mr. 
Hubbard so consent. 

The article need not be returncil. 

Very truly. 


John D, ]loeKEKEi.i.EB, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy I-ee, 

The Pi'imsijlronia Uoilrond Co., 

Ilrotid Htrect HIdlum, I'luladrliihia. 


July 20, 1914. 

De\b Mr. Lee: I am in rcceijit of your two letters of July 17, with their 
lnclo.sures. I have read the bulletin wliich the 1’enn.sylvnniu Itullroad issues 
to its employees and a certain .swtion of the public with much Interest. Will 
.\ou be good enough to send a set ol those Issued for emiiloyees to Mr. Welborn, 
raising the que.stlon with him, on my behalf, as to whether the fuel comiiany 
might not wisely send bulletins in the several languages to all of its einployws, 
stating clearly certain facts with reference to tlu; relation of the olllcers anil 
their employees, the relation of tlie ow'iiers to the properties, and other matters 
which would tend to bring about better understanding between the olllcers and 
the men. We are told, for instance, that many of the foreign emiiloyees are 
informed by the agitators that the mines rightly belong to the laborers, and 
that the owners are setting up unjust claims to tliem. To present in a simple 
way the facts like this to all the employees would he valuable. These bulletins 
could be distributed rnontidy wilh the pay envelopes or in some other way. 
I should be glad to have Mr. Welborn give the idea consideration, and whim 
you go west you could discuss It with him more fully. 

I note your proposwl letter from Mr. WellRirn to certain editors. Should not 
all of these etlltors receive these bulletins currently? 

I Inclose a copy of Jim Jam Jems for July; there Is much of value and In¬ 
terest in the article therein contained on Colorado. I'lease send It to the ofltce 
for filing when you have linished with it. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 9-56 
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• Jtot 21, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Lee: I Inclose herewith n correspondence which I have had with 
Mr. Brisbane, Including my letter to him which called It forth. I was surprised 
to learn that Mr. Brisbane favors Government ownership. Please return this 
(•orr(,'si)ond(“nce when you have read It. 

I also Inclose a letter from Mr. BrUsbane of .July 16, with certain data at¬ 
tached. I do not desire to write anything for publication with reference to 
Government ownership myself. Do you think this a good opportunity for us, 
in reply to Mr. Brisbane’s Inquiry, to undertake to get him to publish some 
stnleinenls regarding the Colorado situation, utter ignorance of, or, rather, will¬ 
ful disregard of, fn(ts in which silua'lon underlies the address of Mr. I’lnchot 
and the printed resolution herewith? Has the time come for us to try to get 
the papers to publish a statement pointing out the Inopportuneness and folly of 
an effort like that made by this meeting to pass on the question of rights in 
the Colorado controversy? It may he Inexpedient to do anything but other 
than for me to courteously decline Mr. Brisbane’s invitation to reply. I will 
say nothing to him, however, until after hearing from you. Would it not be 
wise to send hull(>tins to the repre-sentatlve men on the list whose names are 
printed at the la'glnnlng of the resolutlon.s, such as Dr. Moskowitz, Rabbi Wise, 
John Murphy, and Calvin Tompkins; perhaps others? 

I am writing to Mr. Malone, whom I know, asking about his relations to the 
meeting, and will .send him the bulletins. Please return Mr. Brisbane’s letter, 
wltli tile inclosures, at your early convenience. If you think It desirable to 
have copies made before returning them, I see no objections. 

Very truly. 


John D. Uockekki.i.er, Jr. 


Mr. IvT Lee, 

Philadelphia. Pa. 


May 27, 1914. 

Hon. Thomas S. Martin, 

The. Henedirk. Wanhinploii, II. C. 

Dear Sta; I notice from the A.s.socialisl Press account that there has been 
Introduced a measure In the United States Senate depriving the Sottth of the 
st'rvlces of the General Education Board In respect to farm demonstration 
work: also another measure bus been introducisi endeavoring to revoke the 
charter of the General Education Board. 

I have been most Intimately connectisl with the work of the General Educa¬ 
tion Board In the South for the [last 10 years, and I wish to hear testimony 
that no organization, no Individual, has done ns much lor the btilhUng up of 
our higher education, of oiir secondary school syslenis, for th(> improvement of 
rural education, for the womh'rful advancement of improved methods of agri¬ 
culture In the South ns has this organizathai and its representatives. 

Many of tlnun are southern men, and I wish lo assert, without fear of success¬ 
ful contradiction, that they have worked through our southern people exclu¬ 
sively, have not even inqxisiHl their own suggestions, except when requested to 
do .so, and have left it to the wisdom and gooil sense of our good people to spend 
for social uplift any donations made. 

Etirthermore, there have heem literally thousands of hoys and girls In the 
Boys’ Corn Oluhs and the Girls’ Canning Clubs whose lives have been made 
richer, whose earning caiiacity has been Increaseil, whose outUsik upon their 
own fntures has become more thrilling because of the work carried on by the 
southern people, whose salaries have been paid and whose traveling expenses 
have been fttridsluHl by the General Education Board. The southern repre.sent- 
atlves of this board created our high-scliool systems. 

No greater calamity could happen to the educational Interests of the South 
and the 148,000 teachers engaged therein than the revoking of the charter 
of the General Education Board. It will be a great calamity If these men 
should lie divorced from the farm demonstration work, which they Inaugurateil 
on Iheir own free will and accord, without the assistance (and sometimes with¬ 
out the encouragement) of the Government. Their accumulateil experience can 
not bo duplicated by others. Their personal Interest In our people Is a matter 
of tender regard. 

Every man and woman In the South and every representative of the best 
Interests of our people owes a debt of deep gratitude and sincere appreciation 
to the General Education Board and Its representatives. Whatever Is done in 
this matter should be done In a spirit of gratitude. But I hope that nothing 
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will be done that will deprive the 8.000.000 chlUlreii of the South, the cltb-ens of 
to-morrow, of the services of these men who have given so much of their lives 
and of their time. 

I beg, therefore, to urge upon you, in representing us, the grateful bene- 
flclarles of the first and greatest and most liberal tthllantbropleal organization 
In America, not to Interfere with their endeavors, for In so doing yon will throw 
the most appalling hindrance before ns who are lighting on the tiring line for 
the (>conomle, lntelle<'tual, and moral trefslom of the South. 

Sincerely yours, 

11rI ( F, n. I'AYNK. 


2d UllOMlWW, 

,Vro’ Vor/.-. }lnii 12, l.Of.T. 

Mr. I.KW7S K. Brown, 

fSrrrclarii V. ,<?. Commission- on tmluxli uil ffrin/ions, 

//oiri ^Imrrluint, irnsi/iniiion, I>. (\ 

T)f,\r Str: The delay In sending you the material askod for In ,\our letter of 
April 24 has been due to the fact that some of the data rwpiestiHl Is not avail¬ 
able in our olliee and I have been trving to locale It. You will appreciate Ibat, 
having moved from Philadelphia to New York the Ist of .Tanuary last and not 
having anticipated that any such r(S|uest as yours woidd be made, I bad not 
made any effort to have the niati'rlal tiled with care. \Vi' have, however, made 
a diligent search to obtain all the information requeateil, and I am sending you 
herewith the following, as isHiuested by you; 

Letter of .Tune 10 to Mr. Welhorn. referred to In my letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
of the same date: letters to various Senators and Congressmen In rt'gard to 
Senator Kenyon’s hill, including copy of a letter from I'r. Albert Shaw; letter 
of .Tidy T to Mr. Rockefeller, as well as a copy of Mr. Welborn's telegram, 
therein referred to; two letters from Mr. Welhorn, referred to In my letter of 
.Tilly TO; Mr. Rockefeller’s letti'r to the SI, Louis Star: Mr. Rockefeller’s letter 
to me, dated .Tilly In; also his letters of .Inly 20 and 21 to me. 

For the reason that I have not heen aide to lind them, 1 am not sending you: 

Letter from Mr. Murphy to .Tfr. Rockefeller, rel'erred to in my letter of .lane 
29 to him; “ telegram of Saturday ” from Mr. Rockefeller to me, referred to In 
my letter of .Tuni' 29 to him; memorandum from Mr. Brown which Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller .sent me with his teller of .Tunc 80; my “ letter to President Kllot, referred 
to in Mr. Rockefeller’s letter of .Tuly 8.” 

I pri'sume the letter of Mr. Miindiy to Mr. Rockefeller referred to the letter 
from Mr. Halt, hut I have no cli'ar recollection on that subject. As to the 
memorandum from Mr. Brown to Mr. Rockefeller, that also has heen lost. Per¬ 
sonally. T do not recall the exact nature of the memorandum. There was no 
letter written to I’resldenl Eliot, as you suggest. You have probably misin- 


terpreti'd the correspondenoi'. 

The letters listed below are not Inclosed. Though their subject matter Is 
not such ns would have any olkiectlons to giving the commission full Informa¬ 
tion about, they are private letters from Individuals not associated with us in 
business or in any of Ihe companies with which we are related. Their letters 
dealt in the main with matters concerning which these peojde would feel en¬ 
tirely free to write to us in Ihe conlidence of private corr(‘spondence. It would 
not he fair to them, therefore, to make tla'ir letters pnhih- without tludr penids- 
slon. I feel, therefore, that the commission will api)reclale the delicacy of our 
position In this matter and, under the l•ircumstances, I ho|i<> the c<immlsslon 
will not press Its re(iuest that we should submit these letters to become a iiart 
of the re<‘ord in this case. The letters to which I refer are as follows: 

“Information from Mr. Easley,” referriKi to in my letter of .lune 1.8 to Mr. 
R<K'kefeller; two letters from Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, mentioned in Mr. Rocke- 
feller’.s letter of .Tune 18; letter from Mr. (iait, referred to in my letter of .Tune 
19; letter from Congressman KIndel to me, referred to In my letter of .Tuly 2<l; 
corresiiondence with Mr. Brisbane, referred to In my letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
under date of .Itdy 24, 

Assuring you of our desire to do eviwything w(> can to assist the commission 
In carrying out the work for which It was crentisl, I am, 


Yours, very truly. 


Ivv L. Lee. 


p. S.—The attached are copies of the original documents, which latter. If 
desired, may be examined here at your pleasure. 
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Mat 28, 1914. 

Senator Hohebt M. L\ Foleette, 

Washinyton, D. C. 

My Dear Senator I.a For.r.ETTE: Of oonrse, you know that, although I have 
been In Washington much of the time for several years, I have kept entirely out 
of anything which looked like political activity strictly because my work has 
been scientific or technical, and I feel I could do much better by not interfering 
In any way with anything that even approached political considerations. 
Although I have watched the pajwrs with interest and have also watched the 
(’oiigressional ltecor<l, I have Intended to refrain from writing on the subject 
now in mind, hut after thinking the matter over, and particularly In view of 
the fact that I have now moved away from Washington, I (Raided it was 
proper for me to write this lett(>r. I am writing to you principally because of 
your very close political relations witli Senator Kenyon of Iowa, a.s well as 
olfiers who liave talnui an lnt('resl In the KuliJ(‘ct which I am about to mention. 
I have In mind tlie ucllvitl(“s In tint jaist of tia' (leneral Education Hoard, which, 
as you know, has received amounts of money from Mr. Uoekefeller. I have In 
the p,asl fell about tlie same us y<ai have, so far as big business organizations 
are ('oneerned. TiaRed, I have on tliousands of occasions siioken very vigorously 
aial written in Hie same way with refereiu’e to the position you have taken. I 
believe, however, that, Inasmucli ns we have allowed sucli accumulntlons of 
wealth ns we have, we can not now to any material advantage proliiliit tlie 
expenditure of sucli aecumulatlons of wealth, especially wlien tills wealth Is 
expended to such a good jiiirpose ns It is in the case of the nioni'ys turned over 
to the GeiK'ral Education Board. 

Of course you know iiiueli lielter than practically any other representative of 
the people in Oongress that tliroiiglioiil Hie Inst century it has been left for 
private citizens or individuals in a more or less iirivate way to start practically 
all of Hi(‘ new and Ixuieticial moveimuifs whieli we are now Interested in. Even 
the kindergarten in this ciaintry was lauiiclied iiy jiliilanttiropists in a large 
nuniher of lu-lvate nurs(>rles liefore it was taken u]i by Hie [aiblic schools. You 
know of Hie magiiiticent work wliicli has hci'ii done witli funds of that organiza¬ 
tion in connection witli Hie cooperaiive denionstnition work in the Southern 
Stab's carried on through tlie late Mr. Kiia|ip. 

I thoroiiglily agree witli all wlio ari' in favor of having tlie National Gov¬ 
ernment now take over Hint work. It has reaclied a point wliere it has thor- 
oughly proved its ellieieiicy and desirahilit.v. It is a line of activity for a 
National Govi'rnineiit to finance. 1 hope that Hie National (iovcrnnu'nt will 
aiMiroprlab' the ni'cessary aiiioiint of money to take care of it, hut 1 must con¬ 
fess that in taking ovw this work and making Hie aiiiiropriatiiai I think it 
sliows v('ry great lack of apprc'ciation wlien Hie very body wliich has demon¬ 
strated tills woiiiiderful system sliould he condemned. The General Education 
Board sliould ralla'r be glvi'ii a written vole of tlianks by Congre.ss, and tliey 
should he wished Godspeed in Hie use of the nioiiey nliicii they have now saved. 
In this source lliey should he iiiihllcly aski'd to use tliis moiii'y to try out new 
possllile movc'iiients for the general henellt of liiinianit.v. The principal reason, 
indeed, tiiat I wiaild be in favor of having Congress take over tills extensive 
demonstration work is Hint tills will leave a large amount of money available 
for otlier jiurposes. I believe it would be a very uiifortiinab' thing for Con- 
gri'ss to go fiirtlier tliaii take over this work. It lias come to me from various 
dlri'cllons tliat there ari' some who think it would be wise to take away the 
charter from the General Education Biaird. I must confess that I can see only 
one reason for this step, and that is a desire to have some political effect, and 
I must say I do not believe it to he the act of tlie statesman, hut rather of the 
politician seeking some way to stir up support from a class who are unable to 
understand tlie importance of econonilc and fsditical movements. 

I am speaking my mind thus fns'ly to you bi'cause I fi'Cl sure you have 
personally looked Into this matter very carefully. If you agree with the posi¬ 
tion I take I hoiie you will use your Influence with such Senators as Senator 
Kenyon and others who may havi' taken a different position. I feel rather 
(xmtldcnt tliat tiu'y have taken Hie position before having looked Into the entire 
subject and wlHiout apiireclatlng the grt'at value to this country of ours of an 
organization, such ns the General Education Board, which can start such 
movements ns, for instance, the cooperative demonstration work. 

Assuring you of my very great admiration for the extraordinary work which 
you have been doing ever since I heard your name, and ever since my years at 
Wisconsin I'nivcrsity. I am, 

• Very sincerely, yours. 
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May 29 , I 9 H. 

Mr, B. W. Hurt, Eatonton, Ga. 

Deab Me. Hunt: The newspapers have been fllle<l rceently with severe 
criticisms of the General Education Board aial all those responsible for its ac¬ 
tivities. I have seen the interview with Senator Ken.von in a ris-ent VVaslilnuton 
paper accusing in very bitter terms Mr. Ibakefelier, and ottiers like 1dm. of 
trying to set up a silent empire, an linisilile governmenl, llirougli gifts in 
education. I have no doubt that lliere is a goo<i deal of astute lieimtillcan 
shrewdness in tlie attacks now being matle in t\uigress. 1 tiiink you know 
that tlie General Educjitlon Board lots undotdtiedly done grt'at work in tlie 
South, and Ims done it in a broadly iihilantliropic way tlmt ought lait to i>ro- 
voke even erlticlsin, to say notldng of tlie vengeance tliat seems aimed at it 
now by some members of our Kational Gongress. 

Is il |«)ssible tliat these charges are liemg naulc for tile imi'iHise of frlgldenlng 
the Itemocrats into silling (pdet instead of coming to tlie ilefcnsc of a genuinely 
useful and uuselllsh lioard, for fear tliat lliey wdi he accused of coming to llio 
defense of the money devil'; it sch'iiis ratlier clear lo me, from vvliat I gallier 
at this dialaiice, tliat tlie Ileiiiocrats are feeling llii'iiiselvi's pretty severely 
clubbevt and are very mncli liewildered ovei- liovv to preveid tlie unjust measures 
proposiKl. As a citizen and as an educator vviio lias known the work of the 
General Education Ifoard in the Sonlli, 1 vvlsli lo urge tiiion you to tlirovv your 
weight on tlie side of isinity and fairness. 

Kveryliody knows tlie iiiimeiise advantage vvlilcli lias come from tlie fnriii dem¬ 
onstration work in the South. Tills was inaugurated by Hr. Knaii|) and |mid 
for by tlie General Education Board. Tlie large sums wliicli Hus lioard lias put 
into the demonstration work Iiave done more good than almost any sums that 
could lie nieutioiuKl. Of course, if the Govoninamt vvislies to l>ut more money 
into lids work or to take it over entirely, tliere is no reason why this should 
not be done. But tliere Is every reason vvliy tiie Government slionid Ihiink llie 
General Education Board for starling smli a tremendously im|iortant under¬ 
taking, for putting so mncli of its far-reacliing wisdom and money Into il, and 
for denionslratlug so (rlumplianlly its groat value lo southern farmers. 

You doulitless know that this value lias been so completely denioiisiriiled lliiU, 
now all iiarts of tlie coimlry are idamoring lo have siiiillar methods exleuded 
over tlie Eniled Slates. 1 liope. Ilierefore, if yon agree witli my views as ex¬ 
pressed aliove, tliat you will write to all the Coiigressmeii and Senators with 
whom you have iiilliieiice anil urge upon lliem to lake a linn sland against any 
injustice. And I liope you will expri‘ss your views as to make il impossllile for 
any ungenerous vengeance to lie wreaked upon Hie General Education-Board, 
when this lioard lias tieeii a true lienefactor lo our section. 

With higli esteeiii, 1 lieg to remain, 

Yours, sincerely. 


t'llAlll.KH E. lilTl'l.K,, 

.Vfi.s/i in/tc, 7'caii. 


C'O.UUITTliE OS AUlllClU.TUUK, 

House or Knrur,SKNTA’rivKH, Hnitku Stvtus, 

Waxhinijton, IJ. ('. 


Dr. Wallace Butteick, 

n Ballern Place, Sete Yiirk. 

Deah De. Butteick : I have seen Ilepreseidative !.«■ and somi' oHier Congress¬ 
men relative to the proviso in the Agricultural Idll. They all agree to aid In 
striking it out. Mr. Lever was not in town, so 1 wrote 1dm a letter, a copy 
of which I Inclose. I leave to-night for Birmingham. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Sydney J, Bowie. 


May .so, 1911 . 

Hon. A. F. Levee, 

House of Representatives. 

My Deae Leve®; I called to see you this morning and was much disappointed 
to know that you would iiroliably not be in yOur office to-day. I go out tills 
afternoon on the Birmingham special, and I am availing myself of tills oppor¬ 
tunity to write to you in regard to a matter which has doubtless already been 
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called to yfpur attention. In the Senate the usual appropriation for farm dem¬ 
onstration work was Increased by the sum of $250,000 and a proviso was added 
as follows: “Tliat no ipart of this sum of .$078,240 sliall t)e u.swl In connection 
with any money contributed or tendered by the (leneral Education Board or 
any like organization.” As you are no doulit well aware, the (Jeneral Bilucution 
Board has already e.\|>ended in tlie Southern States for work of this kind almost 
a ndlllon dollar.s. This has bisni used ns a supplement to the funds annually 
aiiiiroprlaled by ('outness. Every dollar that has gone Into the Boys’ Com 
Club and Cirls’ Tomalo and Caniiint; Club work has come from this fund. It 
has been e.xpemled by the Department of Agricidtiue, which has employed and 
dealt e.xclushely with the men In the tield. The only connection the (leneral 
I'klucation Board has had with It has been to contribute a stated sum annually. 

The iilea must be of the anamdtnent that In some occult and hlihlen manner 
the (jeneral Education Board, and throuah them Mr. Rockefeller, will acquire 
a dan^'crons holil uisin the minds of the people. This l<l<'a seems so far-fetched 
and so absurd tliat I hesitate to attribute any such belief to any inteilittent 
person, and yet I have been told that some Senators probably were Intlnence<l 
to vole for It in tlie fear tliat some such tliiiiK mistlit hapiien. If the true 
basis of it is not in tlie fear that it will happen but the fear that the people 
miaht think it would happen, I must Insist Hint this is an unnecessary and 
undeserved retlecllon on tlie Inlelllaence of the piaiple. \Ve have educated con¬ 
stituencies In the South and they are far beyond small deniaaoauery of that 
kind, at least the far majorily of tiiem are. I liave always found that any man 
of clean mind and honest purpose would fare better and last lonaer at the 
hands of tlie iieople limn (he averatte demauoitue. In fact, 1 have never 
known a pure deinaKojtue to last loin; under any circiimslances anywhefe. 
The truth is that this farm demonstration work under the leadership of the 
Depurtment of Aitricniture and aided liy the (leneral Education Board has 
been of viu’y ttreat value to tlie farming inli'rests of the Sontlierri Stall's, and 
I do not lliliik It Just or fair to impiile unjust and improper mollves to the 
private donors of (Ids fund. 1 do not lielii've Mr. Uot'liefeller could have put 
the money to a lietter use than to have (tiven it to tlie (leuerul Education Board, 
and I do not know how tlie lioaril I'oiild ha\e put it to a belter use than in 
this work In collaboration wltli tlie Deparinieut of Agriculture. About one- 
half of the (Mitire income of tlie board is spent in tlie Soulh, the remainder 
beint; spent in Ihe Nortli and West. Instead of ftiviin; uuncivssary offense 
to these people by (he Inserlion of a provision of (Ids cliaracler. It seems 
to me that we sliould ratlier commend (ids use of the money tlian otlierwise. 
It is not necessary, houever, for CouKress to .say iinylhiuf; aliout it. If 
(jonxress wants to take over the entire work, let it do so, but let it not at 
the same time take an uniu'cessary slap at a most wia-lhy and de.serviiif; act 
which has been of uut(dd hencllt to our soutliern peoiile. Iii otlier words, it 
seems to me that the conference committee, even If It consented to increase 
the miproprliition, should at least strike out the worils widch I have quoted 
in tlie opeidui; iianianudi of (liis letter. 

The fact is that I do not think tliere can he any valid objection to soverii- 
mental bodies coooperatim; witli iirivate individuals in charitable or send- 
charltable work. Wliile ue usually do not denondmite tliis as cinirity yet it is 
a malter of iiuldii’ .service, and a like jiriucipic' should, and I believe does, 
obtain. I do not lielieve, tliercfore, Hint any harm lias or could have come 
(hrou!;li Kovi'rumental aiiiliorilies handling; and usiiif; tids inoiu'y in the man¬ 
ner jiursued by tlumi. At Ihe same time if the (lovernment tldiiks it ought 
to take over tlie work, lei It do so. but it surely is not necessary to insert 
a provision in a public act under circumstances of this kind. I believe that 
far from our )a'ople aiqirovliig such a proxision, those of them who are In¬ 
formed upon the subject would ratlier reseat it tis lieing an unjust slap at 
men who have done a wortliy deed ami who should be commended rather than 
censiinsl tlierefor. It It is tliought desirable to discontinue the acceptance 
of similar contributions in the future, the department can he tipped off as to 
the will of Congress without unnecessarily putting it into the act. 

I am very sorry I could not see you, ns I would have been very glad to have 
talked with you of other matters and of other times. 

With best wishe.s and highest regards (lersonally, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Sydney J. Bowie. 
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Hon. OscAB W. Undebwood, 

Wathington, D. C. 


Biruikgham, Ai.a., June i9H. 


Dear Oscar: I am Inolo.slns you copy of letter wlilcli I have written to Ooii- 
gressmnn Lever, wlileli explains Itself. 

Further explalnin!; the matter, I will say that the (leneral Educalion Iloara 
having expentled with the (lovtH'iiment's linowletlge and eonsent and Ihrotigh 
its own ageiioies praetically a million dollars in this worh, and the work 
having been of untold benelit to the fanners of tin' South, It seems to me that 
if the Government Intends to dhseontlnue aeeeptlng future gilts for polltleal 
reasons It might at least say nothing ahotit It. There Is no neeessitv for adding 
Insult to Injury by the Implied relleetlon whieh Is eontalned In'the proviso 
quotwl In my letter to l.ever. You know i ran not think that our party has 
anything to gain by eheiip peanut isdltles of that kind, idr. Itoekefelle'r has 
given about $4;i,00(MW() to the General Edneation itoard. He reallv wanted to 
give a great deal more. About half of the ineome from this large sum has 
been annually appropriated In the South. They never ghe a dollar tmh-.ss 
the eommuidty will give from .$:! to $.%. They ha\e therefore immensely stiimi- 
lated the work of giving to colleges throughout the eouniry, and in no Instance 
have they ever sought in tiny way lo Inlluence the iMiliilcal thought of tta-so 
colleges. The wlu)h* bleu that they t'ouhl do s(t is jtreposterous uiuier the 
circumstances. Mr. Iloekefeller is simply trying to ha%e his money given lo 
the host advantage, ami it is a spirit which tieeds commemlatlon. 11 seems 
to me that this is a matter entirely beyond cheap politics, and If we can not 
express appreciation of gifts ris’clved nnder <lreumstances of this kind we 
sluaild at least forego public criticism. Al all evenls, the thousands and hun¬ 
dreds of thousatid of southern farmers who have been benetlled by the Itoys' 
Corn Clubs and the Girls’ Tomalo and Canning Clubs and by the ilemonstralfoii 
farms would, I believe, resent It If It was generally known that Congress had 
luserteil such a provision In the bill. Congress tindoubtedly has the right to 
take the whole work over, but they ndght at least sloj) at that. 1 wish j(ai 
would spetik to the conferees ami see If Ihey would not agree to drop out the 
proviso quoted in my letter to Lever. Sincerely, 

Your friend, 


Sydnky .1. Howie. 


May D, 1914. 

Dear Senator Kenyon; Thank you very much for your leller. I wish lhat 
I might long ago have had a full talk with you about the General Edueathai 
Board from every slandpoint. I louhl have told you many things lhat It 
seems to me it Is proper ba- you to timhu-stand in view of the fact that yiat 
are now imt in the position thronghoul the I'idled Stales of making al lacks 
upon this board and of intimating that its gifts lo educational objects have 
not been made wisely or with good motive.s. 

I had long sign become interested in the great need of tiu' South for ciluca- 
tional adtancenient in all direci loii.s, and hail therefore al tended the earliest 
of the now famous yearly conferences on educalion in Ihe Soiitli. Gut of 
those early conferences grew the Southern l•;dneallon Itoard, of whlcli. Ilie 
late lloltort 0. Ogden, of Kew York, and the late Hon. ,1. L. M. Curry, for 
many years the chief agent of the I'eahod.v Fund in the Soul It, were the mosi 
conspicuous founders. Mr. Ogden remained president of this hoard until his 
dentil last year. I was made a member of the hoard at the beginning and 
am still one of Us memhers. I hate never been associated with a more able, 
a more unseltlsb, or a more statesmanlike group of educational leaders than 
the men who have belonged to the Southern Educalion Board. 

The work of this board obtained the recognition and supjtort of various 
men who were interested In the cause of mlucalion, and among them. In par¬ 
ticular, was Mr. Itockefeller, who hud for a long time been a large supitorter 
of various schools and educational enterprhses in the South. Among the most 
active members of the Southern Education Board were the late William H. 
Baldwin (president of the l.ong Islantl Hallroad), who had lived for years in 
the South ns a railroad oflicial; ilr. George Foster I’eabody, who had originally 
come to New York from Georgia; Mr. Walter Page, originally from North 
Carolina: and various others. The Southern Education Board had deroon- 
Btrateil the educational opitortunltles and needs In the South and hud enllstetl 
the hearty good will of the friends and leaders of the etlucaflon of both races, 
as well us the support of State olBclals and the heads of Institutions. 
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The Idea of another board, which ehould have a large income at its disposal 
and be able at once to help supply some of tlie most urgent educational ne«ls 
of the South, us well us those of other parts of the country, became impressed 
upon the minds of those who were Influential with Mr. Itoekefeller aud were 
his advisers In matters of education and philanthropy. When 11 was decided 
to form such a board, Mr. Itoekefeller offered an initial support, which assured 
It a eonsiderahle Income for a brief term of years; and its members were ap¬ 
pointed largely from the mcmlHirship of the Southern Kilucation Board, Mr. 
Baldwin becoming the lirst chairman. Since the board in Its ultimate purposes 
was to hi! national in Its scope, it was thought desirable to obtain for it a 
congressional charter. It could, indeed, have doiu! its work just as well under 
a State charter, but there seemed reasons why It would be desirable to obtain 
a charter at Washington. 

Among the men brought Into the new board were the late Oanlel C. (liliuau 
(president of .lohns lloiikins I'niverslty) ; Mr. Morris K. .lesup, of New York; 
Mr. Freilcrick T. dales; and Mr. E. Benjamin .Vmlrews (chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska). l>r. Wallace Bultrick «as at once made secretary 
and chief e.xecutive ollicer of the hoard. 

After several years’ obsei'vatlon id' tlie hoard’s nadhods and achievcna'uts, 
Mr. Rockefeller felt that he could tisist it with Incrca.slng sums; and as a 
result of sevei’al successive gifts, the hoard came into the control of the large 
funds imw lidrusted to it, due reiiort of which is maile annually to the Secre¬ 
tary of the ltderior. 

The board has helped to advance eilucatiiaml progress In so many ways, par¬ 
ticularly ill the South, that 1 cmdd hardly enunu-rale them to ,\i>u In a letter. 
It has succeeiled in strenglla'uing a number of the best colleges and \iniversi- 
tles, and it has been active in heljiing to estaiilish ingli schools tlirougliout the 
South and lo give hetler training lo the teachers needed for the rural common 
schools. 'Phis work has iieeii done alwa.is In coopia’alion ami harmony with 
the educational forces of the Slates where money has been contributed. There 
has never, anywhere In the Soidli, l)een the slightest thought of spending any 
of the mma'.v of the tieneral Education Board wilh a view to political Influence 
or lo crealiiig any kind of tendency as resiiects public opinion upim economic 
or social ipiestion.s. 

The lioard became Interested in agrlivdlural progress very largely through 
its deep perception of the fact that in the Southern Slates it was almost im¬ 
possible lo secure proiier local support of commou schools uidll neighborhoods 
had becomi' sulliclently prosperous to imy school taxes. Agricultural prosiierity 
Bi>emed even more urgent than Improved schools; or, rather, each of these re¬ 
forms neiHled the help of the other, ami both iiroblimis were to la* considered as 
pliases of a single larger one—that of the real jirogress and lu'osiierlly of the 
Iteople. 

The late Dr. Seaman Knaiip, formerly ]iresldent of the Iowa State .Vgricul- 
tural (tollege, had lieen hrouglit to Washington liy Secretary Wilson of the 
Iteparlment of Agriculture, ami placed at the head of a (iovernment farm 
demonstration service In the Bureau of I’lant Imltistry. Ur. KuapiPs methods 
with the cotton growers, who had suffered such great los.ses through the ravages 
of the boll weevil, had been of great valm* as showing not only how to raise 
more and better eotton, bid also how to diversify southern croiis and improve 
local conditions. 

This work of Ur. Knatiii under the guidance of Secretary Wilson laid 
greatly aiiiiealial to the (leneral Education Board as of immemse value and im¬ 
portance. Mr. Baldwin meanwhile had died, ittul Mr. dales had bm.'ome chalr- 
inun of the board. Mr. dates and Ur. Buttrick (as also Mr. Page, who served 
on the Country Life Commission with jour distinguisheil veteran farm editor 
of Iowa, Henry W’allace) had liecome so greatly impressed with Dr. Knapp's 
work that tliey wished to sw it largely applied in the South. The whole board 
was unanimous in adopting their views. But tite appropriations made by 
the Government for the farm demonstration work were not large enough to 
extend that work very rapidly, or to carry it at all outside of the districts 
infected by the boll weevil. 

The General Education Board proposed to have tlie farm demonstration 
methods extended, in advance of the boll weevil, to the South Atlantic States, 
and to be trieti here and tliere farther north than the cotton belt. Secretary 
Wilson aud Dr. Knapp were preiiared to appoint additional local farm demon¬ 
stration agents In the South, aud to supervise the work, with the General Edu¬ 
cation Board appropriating such sums from year to year ns were agreetl upon. 
These appropriations grew larger, because the department felt great interest 
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In the spread o( the work under Dr. Knapp's direetlon, and because the Ueueral 
Education Board was so well pleaseil on Its part wltli the kind ol stiia'rvlslnn 
and direction that the Government was ittvIiiK. 

There was no interference upon the part of ilie (icneral Educalion Board at 
any iwlnt. Ttiere was, on tlie contrar), entire liarmoity bcIwtsMi tlie otliicrH 
of the board on tlie one liand and tlie Secretary of Anricnlture niain tli(‘ otlier. 
We in New York had rcKartU'd it as perfectly well nnderstiKKl liy tho attrlcul- 
tural coiumltte<>a of both Houses of Goniiress, just as it was understood tlironsli- 
out tlie South, that the General Kdtieation Board was cooporatint; in this work 
of extendliiK farm demonstration tpilte raiiidly. 

It would, Indeed, have bi'cn quite possible for the hoard to have carrhsl on this 
work under its own direct inanaaenienl; and at all limes it would have been 
possible to have it directed by the Slate autlioritles and the local aurlciilliiral 
colleges, which looUtsl upon it at lirsi wiili indllTei eiiee hut afterwards witli con¬ 
vinced admiration. 

But the most ellicieiit way to secure results, and to convince localities of 
the worth of this nictliod of practical farm iletiionst rat loti, seeiiied to Ih> to have 
the work directed from Washingloii ami carrh'd on in a iinihed way under 
the direction of Dr. Seaiuan Knap|i, and afierwards—Dr. Kiia)ip having died 
at a great age, with his energy and Ids power unahaled until the end—under 
the direction of his son, Mr, Bradford Kiiapi\ vvlio now directs the work 
efiiciently under the iiresent iidiiiiidstration. 

It had not been exiiecied by (he General Kdiii atioii Board Unit this coo|wra- 
tlon with the department for the sake of farni deinonstralaai in the Sotilh was 
to he other than a comparatively leiii|iorary arrangenient. The lioll weevil 
and other conditions created sonietliing like a great sectional emergency. The 
Government constantly cooperales with private donors to Bed Cross funds In 
limes of great public cahiiiiity involving loss of lite and sulVerliig~as IIimmIs, 
tires, and so on. 

I am in a position to know the spirit of the Geiieral Kdiicatioii Board in 
its relation to this farm dciiionstralion vvia-k, and 1 can assure you it lias iieeii 
patriotic in the truest sense. 

Tliere were certain reasons wliy tliis farm demonstration work was iiaa’c 
inUHCdiately necessary in (lie Soutli Ilian in oilier imrls of (lie country; but 
the General Education Board has alread.v. in the course of a mimber of years, 
contrlhuted toward that work a million dollars or more, iiial it is prolialily true 
that the time has come when (lie board’s funds otiglil to lie niiide I'risi for oilier 
forms of elTort. 

If Congress Is so convinced of (lie value of lids work (liat it is ready to carry 
it on, ns you now proiio.se, it would seem to me tliat tills is a Milislantial Iriliiile 
to a kind of work tliat tlie tioard lias done so niiicli to encourage and develo)i. 

I can hardly believe, liowever, tliat if yiai Imd reall.v iinderslooil tlie iiilelll- 
gent entliusiasm and (he perfectly unselllsli zeal vvitli vvliicli tin' lioard lias co- 
operaied in all this business, you would not have wished to stand before the 
country as disparaging the hoard. Nor, indeed, as a Senator from the State 
of Iowa, W’ould you wish to attack a work vvjiicli had been carried on under 
tlie full direction of two such (listiiigiiished Iowa slalesmeii and veteran farmers 
as Secretary Wilson and Dr. Knapp. It was largely liecaiisi- of tlie value of (Ids 
work, ami their appreciation of it, tiiat tlie farmers of tiie Soutli clamorisl for 
the retention of Secretary Wilson vvlieii Mr. Taft formed Ids caldiiet. It 
was wholly on account of the value of this work that in its great new teachers' 
college at Nashville, which liears (he name of George I’eiibody, there will Is' a 
department forever known as “The Seaman A. Knapp Sctiool of Country Idfe,” 
thus perpetuating the memory of the man who was president of Iowa's Slate 
College of Agriculture. 

You are quoted in the newspapers as having reflected by inference upon the 
colleges and educational Institutions tliroiiglioiit (he I'nlted States that have 
b^n helitet] in their emlowinents by the General Education Board. It is true 
that this board has given a great deal of money to colleges and universities. 
I should think the amount of such gifts must by tills time be $12,000,(t(K), or 
thereabouts, but in no case has tlie amount given to an institution been large 
enough to carry with it any suspicion of an endeavor to obtain any iritliience 
over the management or the teacldng of tlie institution. For example, live col¬ 
leges in your own State have had a share in these apiiropriations. The college 
In your State that has received most aid from the General Education Board Is 
your own college (as It is also mine), namely, the institution at Grlnnell; but 
whereas the General Education Board has helped Grlnnell College in three suc¬ 
cessive campaigns for funds, its subscriptions have amounted only to a total of 
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$200,000, ns ngainst about four times us much contrlbute<l by the friends and 
,supiH)rters of the colIeRe. 

it Is always the aim of the General Education Board to help those who help 
thernstdves, and to do it in such a way as to stimulate and strengthen each 
college’s proper and natural constituency. For Instance, your college at Orln- 
ncll has Just completed a new campaign to raise $500,000 for necessary objects 
(ehlelly endowment), and the General Education Board has subscribed one 
dollar In live. There Is no college In the conutry which Is regarded as more 
Indeiieialent In Us spirit or more wladly fiee from undue Inlluenco in Its teach¬ 
ing and In Its control than the college at Grinnell, which has pride in you as 
one of Its students and in your colleague, Senator Cummins, as one of Its trus¬ 
tees. You, I am sure, know well that neither the trustees on the one hand nor 
the president and faculty on the other hand could be i)ersuadeil to give up any 
degree of the full measure of freedom that Grinnell has always enjoyed. And 
what you know In this regard Is also well known by the General Education 
Board. 

I can assure you, from my own constant observation, that the General Educa¬ 
tion Board, in its subscriptions to colleges ami universities throughout the 
United Slates has shown no motive except that of promoting and strengthening 
the cause of education. If I could have discoveriHl In the board any other 
motive or temlency, I could not with good conscience have remained a member. 

It would seem to mo Impossible to altcmpt to discuss the General Education 
Board’s work except us Its membership has managed its affairs and appropri¬ 
ated Its Income. 

The board believes that tlie investment, and from time to time reinvestment, 
of Its funds have been managed witli due regard to tlie .safety of the principal 
and the yielding of a jiroper average percentage of income in order that It 
might have resources with which to promote the carefully selectcHl ol)Jects of its 
support or aid. 1 have not servisl on Its linance committee, hut each member of 
the board has been duly Informed from time to time of the status of the boanl's 
Investinenl.s. It Is natural that business men In New York simuld Invest educa¬ 
tional and trust funds In the securities of railroads and industrial enterprises 
with which they are acquainted. 

The work of this board has become well known to the cHlucatlonal people of 
the country. The board has lasui brought Into close relatlonsliip with the presi¬ 
dents of (Alleges and universities and the other leaders In the cause of educa¬ 
tion. I’here Is hardly any university or college In .the country, great or small, 
widch has not cotne Into relationship with this board, eltla>r through apvdlcation 
for a snhscrlption to some endowment effort or In some other way. 

The hoard has made It Its husiiu’ss to encourage good stamlards and careful 
management wherever its intluence extended. I do not believe any college 
president or educational leader In the United States will conn' forward to say 
timt the board has ever, to his knowledge, tritsl to exert atiy kind of Intluence 
except a wise and helpful one, as respects, for example, good business matmge- 
ment, avoidance of Improper diversion of permanent futids to cui rent expenses, 
thonaigh e<lncallonal standards, and truth Instead of lictiou In college statistics. 

The good opinion the board has earned among the educational men of the 
country is the more remarkalile hecatise it has steadrastly refused to buy 
popularity by distributing doles to all seekers. While it has helped many 
colleges, it has refu.sed to hel)i vastly more liecuuse It bad rules and staudtirds 
to which they cotdd not conform. Yet even these hundreds of Institutions 
which have not seevtred aid from the hoard have siddoin f.iiled to ajipreclate 
the Imiiartlallly and sincerity of the motives governing the hoard’s decisions. 

As the hoard Is now constituted. Its chairman la Mr. Frederick T. Gates, and 
Its secretary and chief executixe olHcer is Jlr. Wallace Buttrick, with lira. E. G. 
Sage and Abriiham Flexner as his assistants—these secretaries all three being 
educational exixerts of rare ability, and two of them are members of the 
board. Besides these olHcers, the board Includes, in the order of seniority of 
membership, the following names: John I). Uockefeller, Jr., Walter H. Page 
(now ambusstulor, etc.), Albert Shaw, Starr J. Murphy, Edwin A. Alderman 
(president of the University of Virginia), Hollis B. Frissell (president of 
Hampton Institute). Harry Pratt Judson (president of the University of 
Chicago), Charles W. Eliot (president emeritus of Harvard University), An¬ 
drew Carnegie. Edgar U. Marston (New York financier), Wlckllffe Rose, Jerome 
I). Giwne, and Anson Phelps Stokes. 

Messrs. Rose, Greene, and Stokes are educational experts of great ability 
and exi>erlencx-—the first chlefiy Identified with southern educational work, the 
second formerly with Harvard, and the third with Yale. 
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Tbe entire board Is keenly Interested In uU the work that Is carried on. 
Members like Dr. Eliot, for Instance, are not merely nominal or perfunctory 
members, but give long days and their most thorough attention to the board’s 
work. In this regard, indeed, there has |)erhaiis never Itcen an educational 
board having large funds to expend which has laa^n made up of men so 
minutely Intelligent aiwut all of Its effoils, .•iml so keeulv alive to the oppor¬ 
tunities and responsibilities of the trust rc|iosed In them. ' The hoard has done 
Its work In harmon.v—not the harmony of mere a<<pdescence. but that of Intel- 
llgeme and of conviction after free and full discussion. 

Since I am writing this long letter to you entirely of my own accord, and 
without consultation with anyone whatsoever, 1 believe that my statements 
must, to some extent, result in javur obtaining .1 new ami beter light upon 
the spirit and methods of this board. T c(mld ba\c had no reason, through 
all these years, for remaining a member of the Ccneral Educational Hoard If 
I had not boeu fully and at all times convinced of tbe value of its work, t 
have felt that as ji member of the board I w.is ('(nmected with an enterprisvt 
that was performing a noble imbllc service with freshness of Ideas, with Im¬ 
mense vllality, and under guidance and dirc'clivai that has always surprised 
and delighted me by its sagacity its well ns by Its oiangy, 

I can not feel that your attacks upon the board tire .lust to ns who have 
through these .years constituted its nanidiersblp. tind have thus bet'll responsi¬ 
ble for Its actions. It Is true tlnit the fmuls tllrectt'd by the board are Incon- 
Blderable excepting for those very great gifts rcceiveil frtan Mr. .lohn 1). Kttcke- 
fcller, although the board hits tit all times been iirepari'd to receive and to 
administer money put In its hands for educational lairposes by other donors. 
Mr. .lohn D. Itta'kcfellor, jr., has from the beginning been a member of Ibe 
board. I am sure thtit everyone who has served with him on this board would 
testify to Mr. Kockefeller’s conscientiousness as a member, and to the quali¬ 
ties, both of mind and of character, exhibited by him in the board, which 
would have made him a-most desirable member (piilc a|iart from the fact that 
the board was dlsiienslng tbe income of funds contributed by bis father. 

I must not for a moment question your Intention in a matti'r of this kind, ns 
In all other things that affect your action as a Senator, to be guided by a sense 
of public duty. I must ask .von to be eipmll.v carel'nl lad lo rctlei l upon tlio 
motives or tlie labors of tbose of us wbo bave given of our time ami effort as 
members of this board, imiielled by a great sense of Ibe oppia'tiniily given ns 
to serve tbe best ends of .\merlciin progress 

I believe that this board has made a remarkable rcciu'd for usefulness and 
eHlclency. I believe tliat if you could bave known tbe spirll of its members, 
the thoroughness with which they bave stiidlisl tlie eiliicatlonal needs of the 
country, ami tbe considerations that have actuatisl them in their different 
undertakings, you would wish to complim''nt the board, liecaiise you also are 
a man who, by iialure and by training, is in full s.Mniatlhy with all the dif¬ 
ferent things that this board iias tried to do or to lielii others in doing. 

This letter, long as it Is, merely summarizes what I should like to have said 
to you in conversation some lime ago, in order that ymi might at least have 
had the advantage of my point of view and of my information. 

I, for my part, am quile willing to Imvc tlie Imard’s support of farm demon¬ 
stration entirely taken over liy the Government. Hut if you had known, as 
fully ns I have known, the lilslory of this cooperiitioii, I tliiiik that yon would 
have bfx'n glad to |W.\ tlie lioard a generous comiiiimeut lor Its timely helpful¬ 
ness in this field, wliile proiiosiiig to relieve its furiils and to take over the work 
as worthy of full governmental snpport. 

As for the character of Ihi' lioaril. 1 am inclined lo liold slrongly to the view 
that an organization of this kind, not having a local oljji'ct In view, but dispens¬ 
ing Its educational funds througlmiit all portions of the country, may better 
operate under a congressional charier tluin under that of an iiidividmil Htnto. 
You might. Indeed, find it desirable to [ireiiare and Introduce a hilt providing a 
wise and well-restricted form of Ecderal charter for educational funds and en¬ 
dowments of this chariicler, rather than to have sucli eiilcrprises incorporated 
singly and under soiiariite and special forms. 

Mleve me, with great regard. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. William S. Kenyon, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Albert Shaw. 



Fourth and First National Bank, 

Nashville, Term., Jvtw 1, 19H. 


Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 

General Education Hoard, New York City. 

Dear Dr. Buttrick : I iim handing you herewith a copy of a day-letter tele¬ 
gram which I have just sent to the list given below, and you may rest assured 
that I will follow this up In any and every way that I possibly can and with 
all the spirit which I can command, 
lours, very truly, 

Jahes E. Caldweli. 


To the President of the United States; Hon. Luke Lea, United States Senator 
from Tennessee; ITon. .lolin K. Shields, Unlteil States Senator from Tennessee; 
Hon. Sam Sells, (longre.ssmun first district, Tenn.; Hon. Dick Austin, Congress¬ 
man second district, Tenn.; lion. .lohn A. Moon, Congressman thinl district, 
Tenn.; Hon. Corilell Hull, Congressman fourth district, Tenn.; Hon. W. 0. 
Houston, Congressman lifth district, Tenn.; Hon. Joe Byrns, Congressman 
sixth district, Tenn,; Hon. I.om Padgett, Congressman seventh district, Tenn.; 
Hon. T. W. Sims, Congres.sman eighth district, Tenn.; Hon. Finis .1. Garrett, 
Congressman ninth district, Tenn.; Hon. K. H. McKellar, Congressman tenth 
district, Tenn. 

ITclegram—dnv letter. Western Union.] 

June 1, 1!)14. 

Senator Luke I.ea, 

Wasliinyton, D. C.: 

It appears that the Agi-icullural appropriation bill contains language reflert- 
Ing on the General Education Board In a most t>IToiisive manner. As I have 
a good deal of jiersonal knowledge of the workings of that board, and an ac- 
qualntanci; wllh the men directing Its affairs, I am In position to know that 
It Is not deserving of any sort of censure, but, on the contrary, so far ns Nash¬ 
ville and Tennessee in iiartlcular, and the whole South in general, are con¬ 
cerned, there Is every reason to be under lasting obligations, and should be 
decjily grateful for the favors which that board has shown. 

The George Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, owes Its very exist¬ 
ence to the (leneral Education Board, which has rendered It most valuable 
asshstance In evury way, and res|)onds to its needs promptly and unhesitatingly. 

It would be nothing short of a crime for Congress to use any language re¬ 
flecting on the General Education Board, or any of the people connecte<l 
therewith, and I sincerely trust that you will exert youi-self to the utmost to 
prevent any such outrage being done. 

James E. Caldwell. 


May 23, 1914. 

Hon. A. F. I.EVER, 

House of Hciiresentatircs, Vasliington, D. C. 

My He.vr Mu. Lever ; I note from the press that a resolution has been passed 
by the United States Senate wldch will make it Imiiossible for the Oeuenal 
Bilucatlon Board to make further contributions to the support of the farm 
dernonstrathai worl: in tiu‘ South, and that another resolution has been Intro- 
ducetl Into the Senate revoking the <'harter of the General Education Board. 

For tin* last four \ears I have had excellent opportunities to observe the farm 
demonstration work and other activities to which the General Education 
Board has contrlhufe<l. As I understand It, the farm demonstration work was 
begun by the General Education Board as an experiment, with the hope that 
it would so commend Itself that the General Government would take over its 
activities when the work was well estahllshed. I am surprlseil to see a disposi¬ 
tion to condemn the General Education Board for initiating and supporting 
an activity which the Government has now determined to assume. The work of 
the General Education Board has been perfornaal in the Southern States. I 
do not believe that it is In accordance with our courtesy and our traditions that 
we should sit still and allow people from other sections to put us in a position 
which would seem discourteous and ungrateful. 

If the demonstration work, assisted by private agencies, has done Ite work, 
and the Government is now willing to assume the whole burden, would it not 
be better to relieve the private agency with a vote of thanks and words of com¬ 
mendation and not merely to kick It out unceremoniously? 
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The position which I have until recently held In South Oarollna has not 
been supported by the General Education Board, but It has been my privilege 
to work with the Farm Demonstration Agency, the Canning Club, and with Mr. 
Hand. No one will deny that these have been effective forces In the agricultural 
and etlucatlonal development of South Carolina. 1 do not believe that the 
appointment of a single one of these workers has been dictated by Dr. Buttrlck 
or the General Education Board. 

I was once offered the position In Arkansas corresponding to that now held 
by Mr. Hand in South Carolina. The lender caine from the jiresident of the 
university. Dr. Buttrlck would take no resiamsibility in the nianinatlon of the 
oflicer. 

I believe that the resolution to revoke the charter of the Generid Vldui'allon 
Board Is a shortsighted political move. I do not think any law should be imssed 
which will make It impossible for citizens of the I'nlted Stales, with p.alriotlc 
Impulses, to cooperate with tiieir (iovcrnmcnt toward rigid ends. If there Is 
any danger in the contributions of the \\caitll^ to lienevolenl pnrp(.s(.s, this 
danger would cerlaiidy be minimized by the sut>ervision of tli(‘ National (lov- 
ernment. The Gem'ral Education Board has tims far sliown great wisdom 
tn its selection of lines of activil>. I see no reason wiiy ae should antli'i|aito 
a reversal of its beneficent ladlcic's. 

1 trust that Congress will soim ad.iourn and that ymi will get a muiai-needeii 
rest. We all ajipreciate your inagidlicenl work as chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee. 

Yiairs, sincerely. 


W. K. T\™. 


GADDIS EXHIBIT. 


Stkambo,\t SraiNos. (’or.o. 

Congressman Enw. Ke.xtino, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dhau Kkvttno: I came Into possession of the inelosisl jiiece of correspondence 
while In Oak Creek tla- other day, and I thought it worthy of notice hy Ibi' 
committee of investigation of industrial matters apiiointisl hy Congre.ss wlilcli 
Inve.stlgated, among otlicr Irouhles, the rolorado strike of a year ago. 

You will notice tlie itate, .lanuary 2, llll.'i, which Is later than the time when 
the light was at fever heat, yet at such late date the wholesale dealers were' yet 
sensitive. 

Oak Creek, as .\<m will know, is a luiidug town in Boult (tiainty, where the 
threatened deportation was to take place and where the detacliment of Btate 
troops sent into tins part of the Stale weiv ipiarlered. 

The K. Clemens to whom tlie letter is addresseil Is and was throughout the 
.strike a friend of the strikers, and hecanse of alnlity to S|«‘ak .several languages 
and his activity in holding the strikers togellier hy his being of Polish or 
Slavonic nativity be was a snbjei-t of auieli abnso from the faetlon endeavoring 
to break the strike. 

The .las. A. Brobeek of the letter is a salesman of the .T. S. lii'own Wlndesale 
Grocery Co., who works this part of Ihe Slate for that firm. 

Trusting ibat you will direct this Inelosed letter Into the firoper hands, 1 
remain. 

Yours, Ar.iiKUT A. Mann. 


Thk .1, S. Bhown Mkim'ANTii.e Co., 
iStramUont Springs, Colo., January B, J915. 

Mr. K. Clemens, Oak Creek, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Regarding the orders for 30 eases Tall Columbine, which you gave 
me order for some short time ago, to he included in my car of milk, will say that 
I think it best to use a little diplomacy in eoimectlon with this sale for our own 
protection. 

While nothing has been said rwently ri’gnrding our selling you, we have had 
protests from some of the merchants In Oak Creek, and you understand that we 
can not afford to jeopardize the nice business which we have there by selling any¬ 
one that is objectionable to any of our customers. However, Sam ls>oinis Is a good 
friend of mine and not a bad one of yours, and I have explained this to him 
and asked him for permission to bill these 30 eases of milk to him, and he will 
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give the drayman an order to deliver It to you. As I will not be there at that 
time, I will have the house send Loomis a bill for the same, and then he Is to 
make collection, ns the transaction will be cash. 

The car will be shipped Monday or Tue-sday, and I might as well say right 
here that this will he a very profitable purchase for you, as milk will advance 
again Just as soon as the present fight Is off, which every merchant in your dis¬ 
trict has taken advantage of. 

Yours, very truly, 

Jab. a. Bbobeck. 


I'KAU Sib; Please accept my thanks for your kindness, but I will not need 
your milk In above transaction. 

Yours, truly. 


K. Clemens. 


The llOCKEKELLKRS IN THE IloCKIES. 

By H. S. Gaddis. late superintendent of the sociological department of the Colo- 
riuio Fuel & Iron Co. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 

The United States la the largest coal-producing country In the world, exceed¬ 
ing England's annual output over •J(K),0(X),fXK) tons. 

In 18(!4, the virgin year for the (kilorado collieries, tiOO tons was the yield; In 
1010 over Vi.OOO.OOO tons were dug; last year a tonnage of some 8,000,000 was 
recorded, giving the State the ninth place among the 28 coal-niining States of 
the Unhai. The Centennial State is destined to lake much higher rank than 
previous ratings, as the Uiiitwl States Geological Survey estimates her workable 
coal Helds at 10.130 square miles. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mine O.") per cent of the State’s total output of 
coal and are the largest company loiullng the black diamonds. 

('OMPONENT PARTS. 

This corporation was formed in 1802 by a coalition of the Colorado Fuel Co. 
and the Colorado fJoal A 1 ron l!o. Thi‘ following subsidiary branches were subse¬ 
quently ai’quircd or devclopivl; The Colorado Coal & Iron Co., the Colorado 
Supply Co., the Colorado i.S: Wyoming Railway, the Crystal River Railway, the 
Grand River Coal & Coke fto., the Itocky Mountain Timber Co., the Colorado 
Industrial Co., Ihe Mountain Telegraiih Co. (part ownere), tlie Mlnnequa Town 
Co., the Pueblo Realty Co„ the Hospital Association Co., the Red Stone Im¬ 
provement (to. (iiart owners), and the Mlimeiiua Cooiierage Co. 

The fourteenth auxiliary has lately been made an adjunct to the Rocky Moun,- 
tnln Timber Co. Cattle raising on a large scale will soon he tried. Expiring 
leases on the Maxwell land grant are not being renewed, the acreage to be 
reserved for coming herds of bis'f on the hoof. 

The purchase of hi'tween 2.-)n,(XK) and 31X1,000 a<-res of the abovo-mentlned 
territory deprived many ranchers of what they had concluded was their Inalien¬ 
able iiropeiTy rljdits. A re|iresentntlve of the company, accompanied by a band 
of hair-trigger cowboy dosiicradoes, clothed with the dignity of a deputy sheriff’s 
Comiulsslon, proceeded to settle dlsimtisl claims. At Stonewall one man was 
shot down In cold blood; all enemies were put to fiight; and the raid guaranteed 
clear titles to vast regions of coal and timber land. The lender of these bandits 
was lately eulogized by one of the board of directors In saying; “They don’t 
make ’em much better than the old man.” 

STOCKtlOLDEBS. 

In Octolier, 1914, the twenty-second annual exhibit came from the press in 
pamphlet form; “ Caidtalizatlon. .$,36,32.’),(KK); bonded debt, $43,158,000; sum¬ 
mary of total a.sset8 over $101,000,000.” 

Rockefellers own 40 per cent of the preferred and 40 per cent of the common 
stock; also 6} per cent of the “ general five ” bonds. There are 2,000 other 
stockholders. 
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In the early days of the strike agitation, tlie newspapers boldly affirmed that 
the company had accumulated a $5,000,000 reserve fund, with which to defeat 
the efforts of the United Mine Workers. The allegation was denied, but the 
snug sum furnished the foundation for a serene complacency, and a course of 
tactics otlierwise impossible. Ofteu heavy drafts on this reserve fund for 
“ strike expenses ”; cash on liand In the tlnancial report Is tuhulated at over 
four iidlllon. 

Six years ago Welhorn was not regarded us a man of large enough caliber 
to properly conserve the allied Interests of which he had been iiuide president 
He “ was not trulniHl us an operator of a large corporation.” Itowers clothed 
with authority from 2G Wall Street and sulhcient itroxies to cottstlutte him sole 
arbitrator In all minor and nia.tor matters to which he might lahlress his atten¬ 
tion begun to put Into telling effect his fortner " experience In orgiinlzallon and 
management” “ It is true I represent tint Iha kel'eller hiteri-sts,” Is his 
asseveration. The Damoch-s sword that Itowers stispeiided o\('r the hetiils of 
the officers In the Boston Building In Denver reduced them to manikins and 
office boys. 

Testimony was given before the Federal Commission on Industrial itelations, 
sitting in Denver last December, that Itowers was still a resident of Denver. 
Absentee landlordism was not a palatable phrase for the operators. Months 
before this statement was made Bowers had sold his Denver itropi-rty and 
removed his family to the East. He had fully determined to “ turn things over 
to the boys” and there was much rej<dciug at the prospect that he would he 
content to give them chielly “ah.sent treatment " In the future. 

At OH years of age Bowers was wearieil with carrying the rasping dcttdis 
of a large business; ami while the case of Industrial midpractlec was being 
adjudicated in the court of public opinion, he retired to his eastern home. 

About 25 years ago four-tifths of the men in the Colorado collieries spoke the 
English langtiage. The Welsh. English, Scotch, and Irish were the predominat¬ 
ing races. To-day the ratio has been exactly rever.sed, and the English-speaking 
employees average about one-ftflh of the people in the camits. 

■Aliens in the fullest sense of the worti have hemi enconragt'd to crowd out the 
higher grade immigrant. To lower the scale of those living In the i-ottages raises 
the total footing of the scales on the tipiile. The less It costs to keep camp 
citizens satisfied the less dtiuger there is of public sentiment forcing expendi¬ 
tures for Improvements. The cami) that <’an mine the largest amount of coal 
at the lowest possible llgure carries the banner. 

In lillS some 200 coal miners were operating in the State. Twenty of these 
re))resentod the Itockefeller laddtngs. Without being too technical the cold 
deiiosits are divided Into the northern, southern, and western secttons. The 
V. E. & I. Co. are working In the sotitliern ami western areas. 

In .Inly and August of 1914 the company had on tlicir pay ridls 7.780 nmnnal 
laborers, representing 32 (tifferent nationalities, princiiially from soullmrii 
Euroiie. The lieavy percentage of illiteracy fixcil llicir rating as low almost ns 
present conditions in old Mexico. Many .if them coidd neither read nor write 
their own language. A few years ago ia Las Aidaias Conuty, which produces .50 
per cent of the coal of tli(‘ State, there was found 18 jicr cent of the iiopulallon 
and one-third of the State's lliteracy- Some of the strikers thought Itockefeller 
was Hie President of the t'nitisl States. 

The following table imlicates the ipiola ciuitrilmteil liy the Itockefeller sys¬ 
tem to the modern Tower of Baliel that lias given tlie civil and coiiiiiicrcliil 


Interests of the Commonwealih 

SO much concern: 


Number of men rmptouni un<l 

naii(nui/HirH, dnrina duly and Anyaxt 

of 

by the fuel department. I'ucblo Kiev 

/ WorlcH, Kociy Mountain 'limber Vo., 

and iron and rock mincx. 




Fuel department: 


Fuel department—Coniimied. 


American__—- 

702 

Slavish_ 

-. 130 


12 

Pollsli. -__ 

48 

Scotch_ 

18 

Italian__..._ 

- 771 


11) 


0 

Welsh - .. 

14 

Russian__ 

16 

German. _ 

43 

Servian _ 

1 

Negro_ 

125 

Japanese_ _ _ 

25 


015 


1 

Spanish-Amerlcnu_ 

22 

Bohemian___ 

2 

Swedish- 

8 

French _ 

1 
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Number of men employed and natUmalties, etc. —Continued. 


PHiel department—Continued. 

Hungarian_ 50 

Austrian_ 192 

lluteli_ 3 

Bulgarian_ 13 

Houmunlan_ 19 

Creek_ 170 


Total__3,017 


I’uehli) Steel Works: 

Ainerlean_ 1,112 

Austrian_ 780 

Italian_ ...__ 444 

llussian_ __ 1.87 

Creek_ 182 

Negro_ 11.5 

Cernian_ 82 

.Me.'clean_ 78 

Kwedlsli— ... . 58 

Spanish... . 52 

.Tapaneso--... 48 

Irish__ _ . 43 

Slavonlati_ 34 

Hungarian _ 25 

Kuglish_ , _ 24 

Pollacks.. _ 20 

Seoteh_ 19 

Welsh.. _ 15 

Syrian . . 12 

I'reneh__ 7 

Bohemian _ 5 

Servlatt__ 7 

Croatiati.. . . _ 3 

.Norwegian_ 2 

Swiss__ 2 

Cuhan_ 1 


Pueblo Steel Works—Continued. 


Portuguese_ 1 

Not recorded_ 326 


Total_3,689 


Rocky Mountain Timber Co.: 

Mexieati_ 500 

Atnerieati_ 40 


Total_ 540 

Iron and rock inlties: 

Ainerlean_ 100 

Italiati_ 207 

Greek_ 97 

Mexican_ 86 

Au-strian_, 30 

Japan(‘se_ 9 

Chinese__ 1 


Total_ .530 

Grand total all depart¬ 
ments _ 7, 786 

.SIMlt.MtY. 

American and Negro-Atnerlcan. 2,194 

Northern Europt'an countries_ 682 

Soul hern European eottntrles_ 3,221 

.laiianese_ 82 

Mexican_ 1,279 

Cttbati_ 1 

Chinese_ ,. _ 1 

Not recorded_ 326 


Total- 7,786 


LOCATINO KE.SPONSttllUTY. 


Rockefeller has not been Iti Colorado for 10 years and seldom attends a 
meeting of the C. F. & I. hoard of directors. Ills igtioranee of real conditions 
In the camp villages enable him to testify under oath: “I .should not have 
known how more conscientiously to carry out my full duty toward them than I 
have. The fact that they broitght no eomplaiuts at all would indicate to me 
that they had no grievances,” 

For several years prior to the 15 months’ war In Colorado, which aroused the 
whole Nation, m'ilher Bowers nor Welborn were cognizant of iK)llcles and prac¬ 
tices In dealing with the mitiers excejit as reprosental to them by Itiferlor 
olTicers. Bowers took the position that to grant the right of appeal with the 
type of characters with whom they had to detil was to invite chaos—appeals 
to Welborn, If they were (:onsidert>d at all, would oidy emphasize the severity 
of the rtginie. A “ down-the-eanyon ” verdict was not likely to be reversed at 
the ofllce of the general boss, for he Is the kingbolt of the machine that must 
be kept running .smoothly. The super can easily erect a wall between himself 
and the division manager, which only callou-sed temerity would tackle. At 
the Imttora of the pit with pick and shovel the miner frequently found a graft¬ 
ing pit boss on his back. The Fcsieral grand jury which sat in Pueblo during 
the strike trouble thus pictures the situation: “ Miners generally fear to com¬ 
plain of real grievances, because of the danger of being discharged or placed 
In Inferior positions in the mines. Many miners apparently believe that em¬ 
ployees have been dlschargetl because they have made a request for a check- 
weighman.” 

The responsibility for about ,50 per cent of all the miners of the State 
laying down tlieir tools lies at the door of the local camp ofllclals, supported by 
those Immetllately over them In office, the division and general manager. 
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When ex-mine mule drivers and rope riders are );lven the arbitrary au¬ 
thority of a provost marshal In communities varying In size from 200 to l.iXX) 
souls, an individual has been evolved which can only be found in the closwl 
camps of the coal barons—or otlior mines so coutrolle<l. 

On the day of the great walkout a sui)er ordered ids gunmen to drive the 
red necks (strikers or their symiiatldzers) off tlie company proi>erty. Tlio 
zealous deputies refused to permit men to assist tlielr families to pack tladr 
household goials. Tla-y were not allowed to stop at the railroad station, not 
located on 0. K. & I. territory. Only after telegi-aplilc remonstrance from rail¬ 
way officials were tlie men allowed to wait for the trains. 

After tlie famous liattle of the “Hogback,’’ wla're incessant tiring for 50 con¬ 
secutive hours occurred, a super from tlnit nelghborliooil was drunk on the 
streets of Wnlsenburg. 

For years a super has been retained in one of the largest camps, wlaiso 
drunken exploits are a disgrace to tlie whole county. 

About a year ago a super was let out whose nopa'lims camp recoursi* liei'iime 
unendurable. He soon afterwards opened a saloon In l)en\er. 

Men wlio don't know how to speak emphatically wllhont hluspla'iny, or to 
enforce discipline without lirutality, are ipdlc likely to have their efl'orls sec¬ 
onded by camp marshals whose a|>polntinent and salaries are controlleil liy 
local companies, and who luive exercised a syslem of espionage, and have re¬ 
sorted to arbitrary powers of police control. These, taken wltli brutal assaults 
upon the miners, have produced a general dis,satisfactlon. 


\ lOl-KN'T m. \TMK. 

Geological formations in the llocky Mountain region make mining la'cnllarly 
linzardous. There are two deaths liere for every one In all other coal tields In 
the United Stales. The Itockefeller company have made a lieavy contrlhutlon 
to this mortality. 

Tlie following explosions in ri'cent years have occurred in the Itockefeller 
mines: Aiirll 2, lOtKi, Qnartro. it) killed; .lanuary 2.'t. 11107, I’rlmero, ‘22 killed; 
May ,5. 1907, Knglevllle, .5 killed; .lannary HI, 1910, ITimero, 70 killed; Getoher 
8, 1910, Starkville, 50 killed. Total, 17S in live year.s. 

When the .second I’rimero explosion occurred, I he leading pastor of Denver 
from his pulpit dwlarcd the lives liail been sacrificial on the altar of corporation 
cniiidity. Ity telephone the Itockefeller ri'iireseiitatlve said he wished to 
make explanation; to cvliich the good man reiiliiHl, there is notlilng to lio 
explained. For these utterances he was blacklisted along with the muckraking 
magazines, socialistic preachers, triist-husling political sliysters, and their 
hedfellows—the agitators and anarchists. 

During a recent perlwl of little over two years tliere were nearly 181) violent 
deaths in mines in I,as Animas Goiinty. Within a period of eight years and 
a radius of some 159 miles of Trinidad, .591 lives were crushed out. In 1914 
statistics presented by the United States Itiireau of Mines, charges 108 deiitiis 
to Oolorado. More than two liuimin lives a week was (he toll exacteii. For 
three years past the niimlier of violent deatiis for every I.IXK) em)doyees has 
Increased. i'’ifty per cent of ttie.se fatal acildents are jireventahlo, and yet an 
ativerse deliverance of a coroner’s Jury was but once loviefl against ttie com¬ 
pany during tills time. 

That lier.1ury before tlie coroner is common no one will deny that has serious 
regard for a breach of tlie nlntli cominandiiient. 

A few weeks ago a pit boss and colored miner were killed liy two runaway 
cars. It was a toiiic of conversation among the men of this camp tlial ttio 
cars had not a double coupling as required. The company was exculpateil, 
the State mine Inspector said “ the men stepped from a place of safety into 
a place of danger.” 

Goal at any cost seems the avowed policy of not a few of tlie petty bosses. 
That a drunken spree is really a goial thing, for the miner will work harder 
to make up for loss of time when he Is able to reach the face of hlsi room 
again, is the opinion of one of them. 

King coal! 

Amt who Is the banter? 

King coal I 

The modem world’s master— 

Through triumph or blackened disaster, 

King coal I 

38819°—S. Dw. 415,64-1—vol 9-57 
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, The much-advertised appointment of a welfare agent, “ as a mediator be¬ 
tween the company and Its employees,” will only tend to Intensify the despicable 
oppressiveness of the past few years. One super at least has already been in¬ 
formed, sub rosa, that there need be no undue concern about this new officer 
limiting their suzerainty. He had been In the field but a few weeks when he 
eitected the discharge of a man with a family to support, on the word of a 
^mau of questionable character. The evicted employee was given no oppor¬ 
tunity to present his side of the case. 

It Is a farce to presume that a pet appointee would fearlessly and Impartially 
bring things to the surface that would disturb the imperturbable equanimity of 
tlie one who must O. K. his monthly .salary account. 

The assembling of camp delegat(“s In Bowers’s old office on January 19, In 
which complaints were solicited, and a generally bumptious good time, with 
free auto rides, banquet, aiul theater party as a part of the program, in addi¬ 
tion, all expenses being paid to and from their resi)ectlve camps, was a decided 
hit; “ and many of them showed a fnaidom such as one might expect from them 
In a meeting exclusively of their Immediate associates.” if two of the mem¬ 
bers of this Denver convention represented the rank and file of the body, the 
norm of the past years will not be altortsl. One of their said members has for 
some time made more money in his camp than the super himself. 

Another son of Ham, who sat In this first assembly of coal camp patricians 
and plebeians, owed the coini>any store a bill of over .$80, which the manager 
had almost despairisl of collecling; and for more than a year this same ac- 
credlb'd subject bad been paying back the store on .$l(X) advanceil for his wife’s 
funeral expemses. A good square kick would hardly be expected from such 
sources. 

Again the remembrance of so many of their former comrades being “ canned 
for squealing would not be forgotten amidst the grandeur and informality of 
their temporary environment. 

A few weeks after this meeting a representative from headquarters inquired 
of a super it “ tin' men thought we were trying to put one over on them.” 
There Is room for suspicion that “ one la being put over ” on the public and that 
the various Investigating committees are having dust thrown Into their eyes; 
for, presto, the Hon has been changed Into the lamb. 

POUTICAI. MANEUVEB.S. 

Tn the fall of 1912, the present brightest star in Rockefeller’s Colorado legal 
galaxy publicly attacked the corimratlons In the following language: “You who 
have been attending conventions for the last 10 years in Colorado know very 
well, if you are honest with yourselves, your neighbors, that you can not put 
your finger on a single Item of convention legislation in the way of platform or 
nomination In which you were instrumental. They have probably given the 
local suiterlntendent of the ndne the number of delegates to which the com¬ 
munity Is entitled. He knows he Is to select a certain number of men who are 
to con'ie In and follow the dictation of a single man whose name Is given them 
before they leave. Candidates are selected not with a view of their fitness, not 
with a vlAv of their aidllty to discharge their duty, m)t with a view of their 
Integrity, but ‘are they satisfactory to the company?’” This man was too 
formidable an antagonist to be at large. I.ast year no more doughty champion 
than he defended the Rockefeller Interests. The Chronicle-News, the Trinidad 
evening paper which he owns and controls, went beyond all limits to out-Herod 
Herod In their fight against the miners. The city erlltor of this paper so exas¬ 
perated the strikers that he apparently considered it the part of wisdom to 
seek employment'In another city. 

The frequent number of conferences the manager of the Trinidad Morning 
Advertiser had with the local and Denver office would Justify the opinion that 
the nature of the many columns of the advertising he was carrying needed 
particular attention. 

The deliverance of the ex-Judge was by no means an anachronism. The 
company camp delegates to the I.as Animas Republican convention in Trinidad 
last spring, 1914, were closeted with the general boss of the fuel department 
Just before they went to the convention hall. 

“ It the Republican ticket la not elected some one will be out of a Job, 
was a threat made to an employee. 
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In the battle at the polls Norember 8, 1914, the company store manager 
and mine weigh boss served as camp election Judges, while the super and mar¬ 
shal lined things up on the outside. Returns from this camp were quite sat¬ 
isfactory. 

On this same day the clerks In the Denver office were so moved by patriotic 
principles as to almost desert their desks to a man for efforts in and about 
the polls. 

In the last legislature a company store manager sat as a meniher of the 
lower house who Is said to have blandly assertetl that he was a corporatloh 
man. 

Several years ago the State legislature found the large corixiratlons so sen¬ 
sitive to restrictive* measures that they put up dtininiy bills ns scarecrows; 
and the fear of obnoxious laws subsided, as the Stale lawmakers were reduced 
to a set of blackmailers. 

From a high trlhunal the charge Is hurled. “ 'I'he coal companies are suffi¬ 
ciently influential to nominate, elect, atal control many counly officers, and 
have done so with the result of complicating the Industrial situation by arous¬ 
ing political pre.iudlces.” 

In 1912 a notice was posted in tin- camps of the company that “every one of 
its employees shidl be free to vole as he sees lit.” .4 hard-working company 
railway man who dared to be a Di-mocrat was de<-at)ltnted a few mouths ago 
in spite of the declaration of political Independence above quoted. 

BociononicAi. keatttbek. 


The propaganda for social welfare work was llrsl Introduced by making the 
surgeon geueral the superintendent of the department. The casa vlvienda 
(living house) of the hospital medical stalT tit I’ueblo Is a (-onimodious slru<‘- 
ture, which modern science and a liberal amount of money have made a place 
of beauty and luxury. It Is situated in a 20-acr(> cultivatetl wooded camiius, 
with the hospital buildings In the same Inclosure. 

The surroundings at Minnetiua have had the same effect upon the sensibilities 
of the leaders there as the anesthellcs they administer to patients In the oper¬ 
ating room. The lack of comforts, the sqiiiilor and tilth of the camps Is so ftir 
removed from these gentlemen that they are little touched " with the feeling 
of infirmity ” for those who must endure the hardships of camp llt<-. An appeal 
to the surgeon general for relief of some despicable situation seldom met-ts a 
nroniiit and adetiuate res|sinse. 

“ We are not engaged in the philantlirotiic business,” was the deliverance of 
the head of the medical depitrlmeni when .solicited to assist those near Ihc 
hospltid who were volunlarlly sn|iporling a work that Itwkefeller’s millions 
should have long ago put on a firm footing. 

After a few years’ trial of the above plan, a minister was employed to act as 
suia-rinteudent of the department of sochdogy, and also business manager of 
Minnequa Hospital. To advance the religious, educational, and social work of 
25 or 30 camps, nece.ssitating the travel of over I.OtK) miles to complete the 
circuit Is a full complement of labor for atty one man. To glv(> one-fifth titne 
afield and four-fifths at home was to allow pressitig mutters to go by default 
along progressive welfare lines, .\fter a somewhat leiigthy tenure of office, the 
second stiperintendent retired with very meager restilts ns tin; sum total of 


his efforts. , i . i„ 

At this iterlod, about two years ago, there was htit one small clubhotist In 
the Trinidad district of nine (C. F. & I. Co.) camps; one also Iti the Wnlsen- 
burg district of six camps, that was not cursed by saloon assoclutlons; one In 
a rock quarry, but so far removed from where the men lived as to be little 


**^'t lied Stone on the western slope, a large amount of money was expended 
in Improvements of all kinds. It Is the show place of the two largest coal com¬ 
panies in the State. But for a number of yr-ars neither coal nor coke has been 
sbipp^ from this point, and as a sochdoglcal asset for employees the whole 

the'Vuebl'oSt^l'works, which employs from 4,000 to 6,000 men, there Is 
not a semblance of social-welfare advantages. , . , 

Mr Bigelow, a well-known eastern sociologist, came to Colorado last summer 
to take notes of the work of the department now being conslder^l. After n 
to a few camps he concluded there was nothing to Investigate, and returned 
home. 
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One*of the board of directors living In Denver candidly admitted, "We might 
as well confess it, we have not given them anything but the saloon for the past 
25 years.” 

In contrast to the magnlflcenee at casa vlvlenda, many of the miners’ families 
are living In liovels, hox-ear shacks, and adobe sheds that are not fit for the 
habitation of human beings. But this does not interrupt the deduction of rent 
from the pay check. 

A camp physician thus describes a certain Italian quarter: " There are 
Bouses up the canyon, so cnllc<i, of which 8 are habitable and 46 simply awful; 
they are disreputably disgraceful. I have had to remove a mother in labor from 
one part of the shuck to another to keep dry.” 

Fnspiently the population is so congested that whole families are crowded 
into one room; eight persons In one small room was reported during the past 
y*cur. 

In one of the best-itaying cainjis the hotel Is such a dilapidated, ramshackle 
trap that the boarilers are driven from the place offering such accommodations. 

At an altlttide of lO.lXK) feet, where the thermometer drops to an extremely 
low register, there is not a pl;ister(Hl house to be found. The man intrusted 
to answer the questionnaire sent out from Washington was instructed to fill out 
the blank forms so as not to arouse susphdon that condltlous would fall below 
the standard suggested by the Interrogations. 

The average underground workman must make the following monthly pay¬ 
ments before the credit side of his uecoimt is needed: 1‘owder, caps, anil fuses, 
$5; electric lamp, .$1 ; oil lamp, medical dues, .$1 ; water, per month. In 

Frederick or Segundo, $1; blacksinith, 50 cents; house of four rooms, $8; men’s 
clubs (voluntary), .$1; water at Lester (3.) cents per barrel), ,$1.40; electric 
lights, 35 cents per room, ,$1.40; company store, about 35 per cent of his pay 
check, .$42. At $4 |ier day, 30 days, $120, less $62.30, or .50 per cent of the man’s 
earnings, back into the company coffers. 

The present status quo of sociological work makes the best showing In the 
history of the Kockefeller controlled mines. But it is so far below what a pure 
humanitarian basis demands, with but one or two exceptions there is not a 
camp where the charge, “On the ground where the corporations make their 
money there is the hmst evidence of it,” wamld not be literall.\' true. 

Ui'liglous work Is espwlally in need of attention and new methods. -V preach¬ 
ing service once a month, a Sabbath school each w'ixik, led frequently by those 
quite unfit for such work, doi‘s not meet the needs of a siK'iety where the ilown- 
ward Immoral poll Is never slackened. 

The various liome-mlsslonary societies should place men among these respon¬ 
sive setthnnents. untrammeliHl by the dictation of meri'onary officials, who are 
now quite sufficiently obsessed with present range of rule. 

THK SCIIOOI.S. 

For 10 years a camp was operated without a public school, the nearest one 
being 4} n'liles, or a 9-mlle walk each day. Families with children moved away 
In order to find school privileges. A girl 13 years old lived In this camp who had 
not been to school. 

“ The school faellitles In our camps are the very bc-st,” was the word given 
under oath to the Investigating committee authorized by Congress. In a district 
under the company school directors, and where prior to the strike nearly every 
man in (he village worked for the company, an old leaky roof adobe building 
has been used for a school for several years. The use of this property gave rent 
to a former camp marshal. It Is situated betw'cen the coke-oven washer and a 
stable, is overcrowded with children, and at times Is filled with smoke from 
the company plant. . .. , , 

ITp to last fall a building in a closetl camp bad been utilized for school pur¬ 
poses, located on the second floor of a hotel building owned by the company; 
to reach It a dark stairway must be ascended; the small windows In the room 
ou a level wltli the floor; and In dark days the children had to take their 
books to the window In order to read. 

In another community the windows and doors of the schoolhouse had become 
so loose that on windy days, of which there were many, one was reminded of a 
ride on a motor cycle. A teacher In this building said that sessions of her school 
were Interfered with because the room could not be warmed on cold days. For 
making Uils statement she was Informed by the superintendent that her appoint 
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ment as teacher for the comlog year would not have been approved had he 
known of her course a little earlier. 

A State statute at least 20 yeui's old requires hreprot)f fire esca|us 4 on all twrv 
story school buildings. The company has at least six such buildings, and not 
one of them was protected according to law at the beginning of 1914. The tlireut 
of a penitentiary sentence which the law impose.s caused activity in aomo 
quarter.s, but was ineffectual with otliers. 

A young married man was suddenly deprived of his position as principal and 
a local official’s daugliter given the place. A store manager dir<s*t 4 )r wished to 
remove a lady teacher because slie did not trade with l\im. A principal was not 
reappointed last fall on tlie ground that he was a “ redneck.” When tlie asslslanl 
general boss of the coal camps was asked for tin* ))roof of tljc charge lie an¬ 
swered: “So-and-so is a «. D. red neck. Wlien 1 dismiss a man working for 
me that settles it. If the Denver office wishes to make llie appointment of scliool 
teacliers, I have nothing to say.” 

Later tlie man, wlio had appealed to lioth llowers and Welliorn. was taken 
care of in anotlier camp. 

For being instrumental in Imving an inefficient neice rimmved from a posllion 
that was paying her $80 per month, one was Ihreatened with physical violence 
by the camp superintendent. 

A young man tliat inststial his Indy teachers conduct tliemselves properly, and 
that dances In the schoolliouse close at 12 o'clock Saturday night insleail of I 
a. m. Sunday, was calleil “ too religions ” and informed tliat had he conducted 
himself as other men in the camp he would not have lost Ids ixisithm. 

A store manager’s daughter helow li'gal age, and without any teacher’s certlll- 
cate, was made a teacher against the protest of the county superintendent and 
the people of the camp. 

Whenever there Is danger tliat tlie company clique may lose control of the 
school board directorship, tlie Indefeasible rigid of tlie electors Is denied them, 
and an ohs«|uious county suiieriidendeid makes a favorahle apiioliilmeiit. 

In many camps a large portion or all of the scliool tax Is levied on company 
proiK>rty. This, together witli tlie school directors being hirelings, has Icil to 
surprising liherth's with lids pnlilic fund. .\ .$(i,(KKI Imllding was cris'tisl, Ihc 
conqiany cariienters doing all the work. WItli the hulldliig still unpaid for, no 
Indehteilne.ss was recordeil In the couidy treasuri'r’s office against the district. 
Tlie mine clerk W'as receiving notii'cs from company lieiidquartcrs and to the 
amount of tlie debt still due the comiiany. 

The president of one of the boards stated his illstrict liiid paid Ihe company 
enough interest on their debt to laiy for lla- scIiikiI Imllding. The company 
advances money for the proposed liiiprovenienis and seem.s to collect Ihe prin¬ 
cipal on the terms to suit themselves. 

In order to put some additional equipment in one of the scliools. Inquiry was 
made as to tlie ainount of money tlie district would have to use for Ihe enrreiit 
year. The clerk of the board gave it as less tlian $3,000, while the coimly 
treasurer said warrants to the extent of .$9,000 would be lionoreil from that 
district. 

Tlie law of the State permits scliools of the camp grade to fix the salary of 
the clerk of the board. It would be an interesting Item to know the exact amount 
of money this scribe receives. 


.SANIT.^nT SITUATION. 

The insanitary plight of large portions of company property is due very 
largely to the fact that the hands of the camp pliyslclan are tied by the superin¬ 
tendent. For a man wlio has made hygienic science a spi-clnl study to have his 
recommendations thwarted by a hlockhended superintendent make the general 
boss of the coal regions supreme In ids realm; but it is little less than a crime 
against the camp population. For a superintendent to tell a doctor who liiis 
made a request for tlie protection of the healtli of a neighborhood, “Now, you 
are knocking me,” all but makes one feel they would like to have a virile 
pugilist handy to place some real knocks. 

Here Is an example of tlie way Ihe present plan works: A physician ashed the 
superintendent to have tlie camp cleunetl up, and no time should have been lost 
In ridding the place of its miilady-brecillng spots. The doctor was told: “ I 
have no men for that work; let the people clean up their own yards. If you 
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want the camp cleaned, do It yourself.” With his own hands the scavenger 
alley surface refuse was removed by the petitioner. 

As a fruit of such folly, the m^lcal report for all camps and plants for 
1912-13 gave 1.11 cases of typhoid, or nearly 3 a week for the entire year. 

For more than a year a cesspool within a few feet of the company store 
regularly relieved itself by overllowlng and running down across the principal 
thoroughfare of the camp. Iloth the store manager and his wife had been down 
with typhoid. This Stygian situation and others almost as offensive were re¬ 
ported to the heail of the mcillcal work, and was passed over by a reply to the 
“ kicker ”—“ Hotter be careful or you will step on some one’s toes.” 

The mountainous situation of many camps fairly well takes care of the other¬ 
wise miserable drainage. The surface dOhrls was allowed to collect so heavily 
In one camp as to appear as If the place hail never been properly cleaned. The 
closets and public washhouses are permltteil to be in degrees of unhealthiness 
that were It not for the pure mountain air and Its nnequaled aridity In great 
abundance sickness and death would run riot. 

The water In most of the camps Is very good, but there are some notable ex¬ 
ceptions. The Intake of a water supply from a so-calleil “ mountain stream ” 
was the favorite standing ground for cattle. 

Hydrant water at the disir was found to be so chemically unfit for general 
use In one of the smaller camps that pure water, at 30 cents a barrel, was 
peddled out. 

Heeiiage water from a large mine, with a distinctively dead-rat-essence 
flavor, was supplied three camps, because It was cheaper than to tap the main 
pipe line of one of the best water sources In the State—even though this water 
main ran directly through one of the camps. 

By the payment of $t per month, deducted from the employee’s pay check, 
he Is entitled to free medical service for himself and family at the camp, free 
hospital treatment for himself, and one-half rate for any member of his 
family. 

The physicians are paid a salary, generally Including house rent and coal 
free. They are to give gratuitous servh'es for all cases, except those of con¬ 
finement, venereal diseases, aial light bruises. A monthly allowance tor drugs 
of 3 cents per capita Is also furnlsheil. 

'file apportionuu'nt for medh’lne, which they must freely dispense. Is en¬ 
tirely Inadequate to meet their needs. In one camp the doctor’s monthly hill 
for drugs was $2.'i or more, .and he was receiving about $12 for such expense 
from the company. That would put him nearly $150 In the bole at the end of 
the year. This arrearage must either be paid fj-om the doctor’s pocket or 
from the extra money he receives In cases above noted or from neighborhood 
practice. 

By a special order from the head of the medical department at I’ueblo, 
his charges, whether reasonable or extortionate, may be deduced from the 
employee’s pay chtHik. 

Presumably for an ob.tect lesson for the whole camp a bill for service was 
collected through the mine office by the company ph,vslelan when the family 
bad lieen so bold ns to call In a doctor of their own choice, and the father 
was discharged for being unwilling to pay it. This case was reported to the 
Denver headquarters and no redress was ever made. 

THE COLOEADO SUPPLY CO. 

A chain Of 22 retail and 2 wholesale stores, extending from southern Colo¬ 
rado to northern Wyoming, represents the mercantile side of Rockefeller’s 
w'ork in the Rockies. 

The development of the bulk of this buslne.ss from two or three small stores 
to Its present huge dimensions was largely through the genius of one man. A 
few weeks ago, after having served the company for more than 25 years, he was 
asked to resign, having previously been compelled to surrender all his stock 
holdings. The word had gone out from one who stood second only to Rocke¬ 
feller himself that retrenchment was necessary; and the head of one who had 
whitened with many winters of arduous service was not to be spared. 

Prior to 1910 all but 19 per cent of the stock of the company stores was 
held by employees. Men who had reached their salary limit, but whom the 
company wisheil to show favor, were given the privilege of profit sharing In a 
business that paid 20 jier cent per annum. Bowers called In every “scrap of 
paper” that represented stock certificates of the store company. No action 
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that this man performe*! during his Colorado career was more reprehensible or 
more impolitic. Only blinded selfishness could reason that store ninnngt‘rs and 
clerks who were drawing good dividends on the work they were advaiwlng 
draws a salary of $150 per month, the average amount paid for that tsisllhat. 
from the Boston Building. 

A manager hud paid $125 lor $100 shares, and borrowetl money at 18 iier 
cent to make the purchase. 

Here is one of the store manager's plans of not ndsslng the dividends. He 
draws a salary of $150 iter tnonth, the average nnnmnt paid for that position. 
His work really pays him $7 a day, 1. e., .$00 extra In rake-offs. Chickens are 
worth 20 cents a pound In the camps; and when Itls chickeits go into the butcher 
shop 20 cents i>er pound comes hack to hint. Cattle can he bought from 
ranehmen cheaper than dre.ssed beef from Swift or .\rittottr. The runehinatt Is 
paid one price and the store cotnpnny is charged titiother, etc. 

That the business niethixls of the Coloritdo Sttpply Co. In the past few years 
have bt'en little less ardtious thtm the famotts West Virginia mltiitig-catttp 
stores let the following facts itttest: One wlio had serveil tlie company for 17 
or 1.8 years, declared If a strike Is citlled the Colorado Stipply Co. will bo re- 
sponsiiile. A man filling one of the highest posUiotts In a local eatnp recdveil a 
letter of Inquiry, as to why he did not Irtidt' tit the comiittny store. His reply 
contained Ills resignation (not accepted), but that he wmihl trade where be 
thought best. A local doctor estimated he cotihl only afford to buy .50 per cent 
of his groceries in camp. I.essees of comptiny hotel btilhllngs did not feel 
free to buy staple groceries except at the store. 

During the strike one store cashier collected over 45 per cent of the mine's 
pay roll. 

The general coal camp boss Instructed one siiperintendcnt (If not all) to use 
his Inllttence to have employees trade tit the store. A few months ago a young 
manager asked the wife of a laborer If her husband wkshed to coiitimie working 
In that place. If so, their grocery business had hotter come his way. 

A mail-order catalogiie from one of the Chicago houses wn.s deposited In an 
arroyo Instead of the hanils of the addressee. 

Store managers are the postmasters In most phiccs. For years it has been 
the custom of the Uockefeller stores to give a comiiany draft when a postal 
order was .solicited and charge the I’tdted Stales postal rates. The nmoiint of 
money the Government has lost by this trickery would take t'xpert iiccountantg 
many dttys to foot up. 

Since the dost' of the great strike many “ gahfests have been hehl, In which 
the managers htive been ttdd a squtire tleal must be given In the future. 

Prices in some stores have ilroiqMSl 1(1 per emit, and 10 |M'r <'ent more would 
Still leave a handsome profit for Ilot'kefeller in the mining camp groceries. 


THE CtMP SALOON. 

Only a few years ago the saloon was run In comiectlon with the company 
store. Bowers tllvorced such tin unholy allhtnee. Now some o1 the most jiroml- 
nenl and best structures In the camtts are u.sed as stiloons. In IIKIS there were 
82 saloons In 25 camps of the Uockefeller mines. Twelve of these saloons oistr- 
ated tiniier lease from the c-oinpan.v. In 1013, within a circle ttl 4 miles tliametcr. 
Including four camp villages, there were 28 saloons. One of these was on eom- 
pany tiroiierty and was bringing $1,.5(«) rent to the credit side of cotd production 

^”The*pol!cy^of the companv has hi'cn to farm out their itrlvllcge for these 
joints to human ghouls, who operate them by the camp marsimrs consent, 
without any regtird to the restrictive statutes of the State that would Interfere 

with their business. , . , . „ i. 

At Delagua an officer of the National Guard noticing a saloon oiten on Sab¬ 
bath, .said to the proprietor, " Do you know of a State law which prohibits 
keeping saloons open on Sunday?” “Oh, that’s all right,” replied the liquor 
vendor. “ I am justice of the iieace In this town, and we don t pay much atten¬ 
tion to such things as State laws.” . . 

Sabbjith op6n]ng is con(lon6<l by locnl offloiQlfi*, selling to minors and dnink- 
ards Is an offense that Is allowed to pass without protest. „ , ,. . 

A saloon and lodging house, known as the Metropolitan Hotel, In Trliiidad, 
was used as an employment bureau. The manager was an employee of the 
company, and the stock of liquors on hand was regularly Invoiced by their 
traveling auditor. 
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The former general office building In Pueblo, afterwords known ns the .Sonth- 
ern Hotel, was rented as a second-rate lodging house and a tenth-rate barroom 
annexed. 

A lessee of a camp saloon on company property was being cre<llted $300 a 
month for advancing I'ush to erect the building. Terms of the lease requli-ed 
the company to pay him any balance due on the building when the partnership 
ceased. Some years ago, when times were very hard, this saloon proprietor 
came forward with cash to assist the company to meet its pay roll. 

The “ chamber of horrors ” which a camp saloon presents tifter pay day 
is so patiietlc and shameful that It must be swu In order to be fully coin- 
prehend(>d. 

Men earning $35 or $40 a week go home penniless after a gambling and 
drinking bout in one of these places. 

Twice a month the coal pro<luctlon is seriously weakened, while the men 
squaialer their hard-earned wages, rob their famiiics of needed clothing and 
food, and 1111 the colTi>rs of outlaw.s, who ciirry on llieir traffic with a tacit ap¬ 
proval of Uockefelier's officials. 

One of the largest saloons on company grounds Is run by an Italian, and the 
sherllT of the county Is his silent paiincr. 

Tliat cam|is can be run iM'tti'r witliout saloons than with them, experience In 
the strike zone and more than 10 years’ trial in one of their large iron mines 
htis fully proven. 

In the face of a vole of over 12,0(X) majority placing the Slate ban on the 
lintior business, several camp saloons were allowed lo reopen for one more 
year’s devastation. 

Tlic old saw that "Every m.in is entitled to llu‘ fruit of his own labor’’ is 
severely dealt witli by tlie cami> saloon keeper. 

The argument tliat the company must conduct a high-grade saloon in order 
to prevent dives from starting U)) Just outside our property line has no weight 
witli tliose familiar with tlie conduct i>f tiie so-cailed ciaiipany prelected saloons. 

(ine superintendent justltled ganililing on tlie same basis; and ..d otliers may 
be so excultmted. 

The one strongest Inciting factor that precipitated the bloody struggle of last 
year was the camp saloiai. Here men met and, irrationally intlamed, tliey 
planned deeds that no seller or well-balanced mind could entertain. 

The saloon leagues of tlie Colorado collieries are well referred to by Kipling 
in the nineties: 

That bids him Heat the l.aw he makes; 

'I'hat bids him make the law he flouts; 

Till dazA'd tiy many doubts he wakes 
The drumming guus tliat have no doubts. 


Weitzel’s Lettek TO Bowers (’onckknino Cami’ Saloons. 

The <’oi.oii.\i)0 Fi'F.r. & Iron Co., 

I''|1EL HEI’ARTMENT, 

Pm Mo, Colo., October 2, 1908. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

I'icf Prcsulcnt, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Our recent Invesligaliiat of the saloon inisiness at the various 
camps disclosed the following: At 3 eam|is tliere ai-e no sahains; at 25 camps 
there are a total of 82 saloons, of which 12 are located on company land. At 
camps where saloons are on comptiny laiitl tliere is in no case more than one, 
and in no case, except at Starkville, are there any oilier saloons where one 
exists on comiiany land. There are seven camps where we own all the land 
within reasonable distance and no saloon could be startcil. ’Tliese camps are 
as follows: Cornell. Terclo, Primero, Morley, Floresta, Coalhasin, and Marlon. 
At these camps there Is now one saloon each, except Cornell. At six of our 
CHinps whtjro there is now one saloon each on company ground, there is ground 
owned by otlier parties sufTiciently (‘lose to operate a saloon and derive the 
same benefit from our men ns though tlie saloon were on our ground. These 
camps are Starkville, Berwlnd, Rouse. Cameron. Walsen, and (Jnlch. In the 
event of our closing all saloons on company land, there are nine camps where 
we should provide amusements of some sort to take the place of the saloon 
as an evening loafing place. These camps are as follows: Terclo, Primero, 
MorU'v Rouse, (’nmeron, Plon^sta, Conlluisln, Gulch, and Marion. This is 
especi'ally true of Floresta and Marion, where there are many of our men living 
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la shacks and dugouts almost without light or heat, and where there is no 
place for them to spend their spare time except at the saloon. At these nine 
camps I would recommend an amusement hall where soft drinks, sandwiches 
dgars, and candy be scdd, and pool tables or howling alley.s, or both. h.‘ put In. 
The present saloon building could bo used for this purjKiso. Tho o|)onitlon of 
the amusement halls could eltlier be put In charge of the sociological deiiart- 
ment, or an amusement company could he orgaidze.1, allowing employees to hold 
the stock, and he run by a manager under tlie general direction of the manager 
of the fuel department. I am satisfied if proiwrly managed this department 
would be self-sustaining. 

At the 12 camps where saloons are on company land, there are Pair cases 
wlu're tho buildings are owm'd hy the comiainy, and ('iglit cases where lliey are 
owned by the saloon keeircr. The cani|)s wher(‘ Ihe company owns the huilillngs 
are Terclo, rriinero, Walsen, and Coalhasin. The camps where the saliHin 
keeper owns the btdldings are Klarkville, llorley, llerwln, Cameron, Kloresla, 
(inleh. House, and Marion. 

My files show that in only three eases we have a written contract with tin' 
saloon keeper. 'J'he.se are I’rlnu'ro, Morley, and CaimTon; hnt I thiidc there Is a 
lease at T(‘reio. The haise at I’rimero iirovhles tlmt three days' mdii'c in writing 
be given the lessee to tjult, and if the lessee so elects the lessor agree.s to jair- 
chase all the furniture, fixtures, Improvements, and slock placed on Ihe premises 
by the lessee, or such part thereof ns the les.s(s> may reipiire. 

The lease at .Morley provides for three days' mitlee in writing to the lessee 
to (piit, and binds the lessor to pay the lessee the balance due Idm on the hand¬ 
ing wliieh has not been previously paid by aeerm'd rent at $'2(KI per month. 

The lease at Cameron provides for .'{ft days’ notice in writing to the lessee to 
quit, and If such notice Is given within two years from dale of the lease (Apr. 
8, 19(1,8), the les,sor agrees to pay for the bnilding, of if Ihe lessei' prefers to 
remove it. Ihe lessor sliall pay for the removal. This lease also provides lhat 
lessw sliall not, without written eonsent of Ihe les.or, carry on any mereaiitlle 
business on bis land wbieh adjoins the eompany lainl. This lease was made for 
the express purpose of preventing the lessee, Virgil, from starling a store or 
saloon on his ailjoining land, where Ihe company eotihl have no control as to 
closing hours, etc., anil front a purely hiisiinss standpoint the salomi will ilo 
us less harm in Its present location than if removed across tlie lino to Virgil’s 
own land. 

This also applies to the saloon at Itoiise, wliere the concern oiierating the 
saloon have a saloon btiihling iille just mitshle our Itiml, into whicii they could 
move at a day’s notice anil condiiet tliiur business as they see fit. They wotiltl 
nil doubt be pleased to reeeh'c a notice to quit if they kmwv no one wars to oeeiqiy 
the building on eoinpaiiy land, as they could then keep an open house at all 
times and conduct ganilding, which our lu-c-eiit re-trictions prevent their doing. 

It Is worthy of note that where the ecanpiiny have been able to control the 
saloon, there is but one, white at other camps there are from 1 to It. 

Hefore it is decided to remove the saloons I think it would be well to consider 
further the cases of Rouse and Oanieron, as the elreumstanees are such that 
their removal, in my judgment, might work a serious injury to the eonqiany, 

I inclose herewith a list of camps showing number of salwms at eaeli place 
and their location. 

Yours, very truly, K, II, Wuitzki,. 
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Comments on the Foeeooino Lette*. 


By E. S. Gaddis. 


1. There Is no truth In the ns.sertion that the absence of camp saloons does not 
retUice the drlnklnt; habit so long as outside saloons are allowed to operate 
near by. At Ter<do men would have had to travel about 5 miles before reach¬ 
ing the coniines of com[>any property. 

2. The ('om|)any In furnishing camp saloons makes It easy to debauch and 
wreck their employees. They assume the personal responsibility for the ruin 
of some of their otherwlS(‘ best workmen. 

3. Saloons closed during the strike Increased the dally tonnage from 10 to 
l.T per <ent. 

4. How(>rs told ita; after the strike no company saloon would again be opened 
If Weltzel would agree that It should be so. Weltzel did not concur with this 
proposition. Avowedly a temi>erunce man, he perndttisl one of the worst sa¬ 
loons In Colorado to reoi)en at Itouse; and tlds in the face of the fact that I mile 
away, off the company properly, this same Italian proprietor was operating 
another saloon. 

T). For several days after pay day where there are camp saloons the super¬ 
intendents are not expected to produce the normal anaaint of coal. The men 
are "blowing In” Iheir hard-t“arned wages. 

0. The camp saloons, supposed to be “controlled” by the company, are al¬ 
lowed to violate every statute of the State that lideiTeres with business. Chil¬ 
dren are made to "rush the can” In cami)s In violation of the statute which 
forbids children to enter a saloon, except with parents. 

7. Weltzel has .luslllied Sunday opeidng to me <m the ground It not allowed 
men would go out of caiu]) and get Into Irouble. Anolher superintendent ex¬ 
cused gambling, uhich was robbing men of a large jiercentage of their wages, on 
the groiind.s—I he same sort of reasoning may have inlluenced a.ssistanl general 
manager of fuel department, when we told him of the shameful, brazen actions 
of a harlot at Segundo; he said: “And I don’t give a damn.” 

8. A lilt boss at I’rimero was allowed to drink so hard that, making over 
.$100 a monlh, he kept his family In dire want; llnally ran away and deserted 
his wife. The camp raised a purse and sent the wife and children back to 
Virginia. Mr. Payne, the proprietor of the .joint, was paying a rent of $1,1100 
a year on a building that cost the company .$3,000, aiid, of cour.se, his business 
must not be Inlerrupted. 

I). Welborn stated to the Federal Industrial Commision sitting la IXmver 
In Der-i'inber, 1014; “ We rent those \iluces to saloon keepers at a monthly rent 
which, in the course of 8 or 10 years, would not rennhurse us for the original 
co.st of the building ])lus deptwhillon and n-palrs. 

10. It is eslimated that the drinking mini>r gives the saloon as high as 
30 per cent of his wages at some camps. 

11. Dr. W. V. Gage, camp idiysician at Primero during the .strike, has thus 
committed himself in a written re|iort which Mr. Welborn sahl ought not to 
be published at the time it was writleti. 1. e.. duritig the strike: “The very 
fact, however, that both civil and military attihoritles have conshhu'ed It ini- 
vlsahle to iilace whisky out of reach is argument enough regarding Its policy 
as a ‘ hell rals('r.’ 'I’lie bati was lirst jilaced upon whisky; the delivery of arms 
was looked upmi ns a secondary nmtter. As catnp stirgeon, I have become 
satislied that it dehatahle portion of mitu* accidents are due because of recent 
or remote alcoholic itidulgeta-e.” Dr. Gitge informed me that accidents de¬ 
creased about .'ll) per cent at Primero while the saloon was closed. In our re¬ 
port to the ollicials for May, 11114, we .said: “In the name of a long-sufferlug 
God and for the good of Inttocent wives and children, which the saloon robs 
and ruins, we plead for salootiless camps.” 

12. Money for saloon purposes in 0. P. & I. camps Is an easy and large 
source of Income. 


E. S. Gaddis on the Present Stattts of the SAtrioN Situation in BIioht Camps 
OF THE Trinidad District. 

September 22, 1913. 

Primero. —Population. 700. Building and grounds owned by C. P. & I. Co. 
The “only social center for the camp.” On Sabbath, September 21, the back 
door of this place was oiien and men were passing in and out. The nude pic- 
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tnres of women that decorate the walls of this are said to be making the pnv 
prietor a rich man. Some of the pitiful res\ilts of the work of this place have 
come under onr personal notice. 

Seffundo.—Population, 1,00(1. Nine saloons not sItuattKl on C,. F. & I. ground. 
Old town has 15 saloons, making 24 for this territory. 

Tereio.—Has one saloon; building and ground owned by 0. F. & I. Oo. No 
other rendezvous for social purposes, A Sabbath baseball excursion party at 
this camp a few weeks ago sisnired sutllclent ll<|uor to add drunkenness to their 
desecration of the Lord's day. 

Fnldcc.—Population, 4(KI, Has three saloons not (ai C. F. A I. property. The 
State statutes on week-day closing hours; the Sabbath law, which rtspiires loos¬ 
ing from 12 o’clock Saturday night until (1 o'clock Monday moridng, arc un¬ 
doubtedly violated with Impunity. The marshals of Ihe C. F, & 1. should be 
compelled to cause a wholesome respect for law. 

Sopris.—Population, l.lKiO, with 8.5 |«'r cent Italian. Has 18 saloons, or 1 for 
ever.v 37 of the male population. On general principles we aver tin' statement 
that they are violators of the laws made to control them. 

Starkvillv, —Population, 1,4(K1. Has 12 saloons. Sidling to motors should be 
strictly prohibited in all camps, both closed and open. The custom of small 
children rushing the can for the parents Is an open and flagrant violation of the 
State statute; can only result in harm to the child. 

ilorlci/. —Population, .51)7. One saloini bullditig, one of the host In camp, 
owned by the C. P. & I. do. We are iptite sure if those operating this place', 
will be made to re.spect the State laws great good will result to the unfortunate 
habitues. 

B<;ririn4. —Populatloti, (550. Two saloons not on company territory. The otily 
comfortable place for men to hainge. 

Tabanro .—Has one saloon, with a population of 5.50. The owner, Mr, Cox, la 
reputed to receive $2.50 per month for tlie huilding. The operator of this place 
has been frank enough to say that If the laws were enforced It would put him 
out of business. The C. F. A I. are res|ionslble. 


C \I)nis’,s IfspORT TO ItowKiis Co,NcMi\t\o FoiicKo Smuiwii L.miou, F/re. 

[The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., Mlnnocpai Hospital, I'le-lilo, Colo. It. W. Corwin, M. 1)., 

chief surgeon.] 

Mr. L. M. ISowERs, 

Chairtiiaii Hxecutwe Hoard, Colorado Fiul d- Iron Co. 

De.\r Sir: The charge against large corporations that where their wealth Is 
produced there is the least evidence of it in Ihe way of improvements should be 
removisl. It is an axiom in social work lliat whatever heljis the environment 
of the man is calculated to raise him in the scale of labor. Permit me to present 
to you some needed progressive moves from the viewpoint of the chaplain. 

Primero .—A socdal .settlement hmise Is very mucli msuled in Ibis camp The 
plans and specifleations we have presented to you. The loilel should be enlarged 
and steam heated throughout. The nude pictures in the saloon building should 
be removed and the propriepir ma<le to observe the laws of the Stale in the 
management of his place. If sidoons are a camp necessity. It would be in¬ 
finitely better for the company to hire a man to run them under strict rules 
than to farm out the privilege to human ghouls, who grow rich on Ihe weakness 
of their unfortunate brother. 

fiei/undn .—.V social setihunent house at this camp will meet a long-felt want. 
The present one is entirely inadwpiate for the situation. Steam heat for the 
hotel betlrooms will maki“ it luissible for men to enjoy their risims in severe 
weather and also helii to keep them from tlie li(|tior vamiiires, who will have 
their places well warmeil and lighted for their customers, 

Tercio .—More than six months ago a chapel was promised this camp. There 
Is a very general wish that it might soon be coniiileted. Tlie public school hall 
Is hard to reach. Impossible to heat properly In very cold weather, and Is so 
much used for other purposes as almost to destroy the good influences which 
should he cultivateil when public worship of Gml Is sought. The people have 
a fund ready to use in furnishing the chapel. A new hotel building Is much 
needed In this camp. The hotel in Tercio Is a paying institution, and If a 
modern building heateil with steam In all the rooms woiihl he erected It would 
be well patronized. A social settlement house as a substitute for the saloon Is 
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In demand. We earnestly recommend that Tercio be made an experiment camp 
with no saloon. We believe that one such camp at least In each district will 
prove beyond doubt that It will be one of the best producers, and be filled with 
families who wish to raise their children under conditions which can not prevail 
where the saloon Is allowed a free hand. .luanlta camp, on the western slope, 
has been without a saloon for about 10 years and Is filled with the best workmen 
of that district. 

Frederick .—A social settlement house with large hall Is very much desired 
by those who live here. The Knights of Pythias have agreed to rent such 
a hall ns soon ns constructed. Other societies would also like the same ac- 
cominiHlation. There Is no place lu this camp for men to gather except the 
saloon. .All the barber shops are In connection with saloons. The young men 
are being lnjur('d under these bad conditions. A chaiiel for the exclusive 
worship of God Is the wish of the people of this community. 

tiopr'iK. —There are four ciinips or villages In this neighborhood and no 
Protestant elnirch hulUling; only one Sunday school at Soiirls. A chapel Is 
one of the most urg<‘nt needs of this camp. A social settlement house and a 
new .steam-heal(sl hotel will prove paying Investments from the very first. An 
Italian deaconess to work among the people of her own race, teaching them 
how to live In this world ami to j)repnre for the world to come, would be a 
boon to these now very degraded families. The chaplain cotild use such a 
•worker as an intertucter lu i>reachlng and otherwise. The most crying need 
'df all foreigners in the mining camps is the grace of God and the salvation of 
^ .lesus t'hrlst. 

Hlarki'ille. —A social setllemeni lion-(> for lids village will do more to stop 
the wreckage of the present nndlspuled sway oC the saloon than almost any¬ 
thing else. A hotel hulldlng conirolled by the company would mwt a needy 
situation, and also he a pa.ving enlerprise. 

Morhy. —A cha|iol for this camp will relh've those who wish to attend 
church from meeting In the hall where dances are regularly given. Steam 
heat in the hotel bedrooms is very greatly netsled, and a social settlement house. 

Rerirind. —In normal conditions this canyon has a population of about 2,.'i00 
people. The only Protestant church building is a shack useil by the colored 
liis>l>le. A cimiiel wiaild do much to lone up the low normal type of life, 
which is in tiie ascendancy. A soiaiil settlement house with a large hall will 
meet the needs of this place. Steam heat in the hotel iKslrooms will afford 
comfort for the lodgers. The Saturday night ibinces should not be permitted 
to cent turn' until 4 o'clock Sabbath morning. This order should be enforced 
In all the camps. 

WulHcii.—-A chapel and a social settlement lamse will meet a need which 
is made evident by tiie re(’ent strike trouble. Men and their families can then 
be properly cared for insid(‘ the cianpany line. 

Cameron.—A chapel and .social settlement house for this growing, prosperous 
camp will give an ecpiipment that will prove to the miner the c<anpany has his 
highest good In mind. 

Jiim.se-Ce.itcr.—Ghuiiel and social settlement for this large camp will make 
those who live there much miae contenterl, as well as more eliielent as em¬ 
ployees. 

OF.NEK.Vr. XIVfKS. 

Jinny of the tidnera have told me they did not wish to labor on the Sabbath 
day. They are forced to do so ttwler threat of <llseliarge or loss of good place 
iti the mines. The foreigners In some of the camps report under such orders 
on Sunday and lay off on Monday. There is a disregard of the holy Sabbath 
which is very deplorable. It cotthl be easily remedied. This would give the 
hard-worked miner a rest of his laaly and a chance to cultivate the religious 
nature. 

The box-ear shacks In many of the enmp.s are unfit for the habitation of 
human beings and should he taken down. 

Coke brtilze in the camps for bolh sidewalks and wagon roads would do 
much to prevent the very muddy passageways now so frequent to contend 
with. The water at Soprls, especially In the summer season, is so full of sedi¬ 
ment as to be unfit for use without a filter or other processes. 
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Lsms TBOM Camp Rotjse on Sale of LiJjuoR to Minobs. 

„ Rouse, Colo., January SO, ISIS. 

Mr. E. S. Oaddjs, 

Trinidad, Colo. 

Deab Sib; I have your lottor of January 20 roKartling exhibit and will have 
game In your hands by March 1. Also, I will arrange to make some change 
In the financial end of the Sunday school, as you suggest. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that our State law rcgardlug 
the sale of tobacco to minors Is being violated by the Colorado Supidy t'o. 
here. I have seen the clerks sell tobacco ttt boys ttnder 10 several times wlthotit 
a written order from the parent. The law Is found in the Colorado Itcvlsed 
Statutes, 190,S, section 001. If you could take this up with the oillelal heads, 
great good would be iloti(>, I am sure. 

Another very bad feature is the way .Mauro permits y<amg boys under age 
to frequent hls saloon anti even to drink, itiai I Itave stnat st*veral ytuing fel¬ 
lows not more than 10 years drinking Ihitior in the saloon. 'I'his oi'tgiil to be 
stopped at once, as it is corrupting the boys a great deid faster titan all the 
other Interests can benefit them. 

A certain person stiggesttsl tiiat I reitort these conditions to you. InMetnl of 
protesting to Mr. Wilson or Mr. Mauro, as you coulil Itrlng some Inlluence to 
bear from higher up. 

Please consider this letter ns confidential, ns I am so placiMl that 1 have to 
depend upon these people for many favors and conveniences, and they could 
make It very unpleasant for me If they chose to do so. 


Note. —We notified Mr. Kellogg, an official of the Colorailo Huitply Co. at 
Denver, that Rouse store was Illegally sellltig tobacco to minors. He sent me 
a copy of his letter to the store manager of that camp, in which tie Informed him 
that such transactions should be stojiped.—E. S. (laddls. 


Gaduis’s Letter to Weitzel and Weitzei.'s Ueclv Conceknino Hai.e of LiqtioR 
TO Minors at Rouse. 


PEimiiARV 3, 191.'). 

Mr. E. H. Weitzei,, 

Om. Mgr. Fuel Dept., 0. F. <t /. Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Sir : Mauro, the Rouse saloon keeper, not only permits boys at the age 
of 16 to frequt'nt hls damnation shop, but actually sells them Intoxicating 
liquor. From what I ohst'i ved on a recent visit to that camp, I can not doubt 
but that ho is .selling ludl in solution on the Salihath day. “And if It shall 
appear that a person or persons not employed In and aboul the business as 
aforesaid shall be permitteil to remain In the said saloon or other place or 
places afore.sald, such fact shall be prima facia evidence In favor of the gidll 
of the accused party or parties.” TIds quotation makes the presence of ])er- 
sons In a saloon a violation of the law. 

A word from you will stop this outrage upon the boys of the camp; also 
protect the holy Sabbath. 

Cordially, yours, E. S. Gaddis. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Fuel riKi’ABTMENT, 

Pueblo, Colo., February Jf, 191,I. 

Mr. E. S. Gaddis, 

Trinidad, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of February H In regard to matters at the 
Rouse saloon. 

tf you can furnish evidence to support your statements, I will be glad to 
enter complaint In the district attorney’s office against this man. Please ad¬ 
vise what your evidence Is. 

Yours, truly, 


E. H. Weitzel. 
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E S. Gaddis’s Comments on WEmEL’s Answ'eb on Saek of Liquob to Minobs 

AT Rouse. 

1. For me to have given names of my Informants to Weltzel would have 
probably effected their discharge. 

2. The use of telephone from the office of the general manager of the fuel 
department would have secured more “evidence to support (our) statements” 
than he would have known whilt to do with. 

8. Mauro, the proprietor, was taken on an auto trip to Ideal and presented as 
a “lending man” of that whole community, Weltzel, Matteson, and Griffith 
(the mediator) being his sponsors. He Is the treasurer of the local school 
board, which puts camp approval upon him and his murder mill. 


Boweu's Letter to Gaddis on Exclu.sive UEi.miotis Riohts at Sunrise, Wto. 


The ConoRADo Fukt, & Iron Co., 

Denver, Colo., January 9, 1915. 


Pear Mr. Gaddis : Your favor of the 8th Is at hand. In regard to other than 
the Presbyterian denomination using the church at Sunrise, allow me to say 
that before the church was built the Methodists had an organization and 
occupied the hull on Sundays. They failed completely at Sunrise and gave It 
up, although I undertook to arrange with them to hold the locution. 

The Presbyterians applied for the pri\ liege of reopening the services and 
starting a Sunday school in the hall, which was granted; and they made a suc¬ 
cess of the enterprise to the extent that we built the church for them, which is 
a Presbyterian church, and one-half of the pastor's salary has been paid by 
the board In New York City, with the understanding that we woubl not build or 
permit to be built another church at Sunrise unless the town became very 
much larger and two denominations were needed. 

I believe the elders are right in their refusal to allow any other denomination 
to occupy the church as long as the home mission board In New York Is back¬ 
ing the undertaking. 

You see It Is different than if the church was self-supporting. In which case 
It would bo a matter for the church officials to pass upon. 

The hall which usetl to be used for church services, and Is now, I think, 
used by the Catholics, could be securetl, I presume, by any other denomination 
wishing to hold services there, but I would not be Inclined to encourage such a 
move. 

In regard to a conference with you, I will say that it Is impossible; as I am 
to return to New York at once. Hereafter please address all communications 
Intended for this office to President Welborn. 

Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowers. 


Rev. E. S. Gaddis. 

Care of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Trinidad, Colo. 


SCHENCK’S (JUESTIONNAIUE AM) REPLIES BY GADDIS. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 

Office of Chaplain, 
Trinidad, Colo., May 19, 191k. 

Mr. 0. M. ScHENCK, 

President Colorado Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 

My Dear Sir: In answering your list of questions, I beg to submit the fol¬ 
lowing, referring to the following extracts from an article by VV. T. Pavla in the 
Outlook of May 9, 1914, on “The conditions In the strike region,” which, for 
convenience In answering, I have numbered and paragraphed; 

1. “ From Tabasco the nearest railway Is 21 miles from the station. At half- 
mile Intervals up the gorge are Berwind and Tollerburg.” Are these distances 
approximately correct? 

Answer. Yes; they are. 
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2. “It ts 25 miles to a flower, a tree (save the sirub piflon high up In the 
bills), a lawn, a park, a yard, or a running stream. The same distance must be 
traveled to purchase a newspaper, to atteml a play, or to enjoy access to a read¬ 
ing room." What Is the distance from Berwind to Trinidad; and how about his 
other statements? 

Answer. From Berwind to Trinidad la about 10 mlle.s. One of the prettiest 
camp flower yards ! have ever s(*en was In Berwind last summer. Then- are at 
least 30 English daily papers taken at Berwind, the same number at Tabasco, 
besides uumerou.s dally and weekly foreign papers. The Saturday Evening 
Post Is sold by boy curriers In both camps each we(>k. Except in (Iry season 
there is a running stream through Tollerburg, Itenvlnd, and Tabasco. 

3. “There Is only one place of public re.sorl, the saloon. Once a month a 
traveling evangelist or a .lesnlt missionary visits the camp for a day and re¬ 
turns to his headquarters. Occasionally an Itinerant inovlng-itietnre man gives 
a show In the schoolhousi'.” Are these the facl.s? if not, wimt are the facts? 

Answer. Sabbath school Is held every week uidess previnded by storms, 
strikers, etc.; public worship tiinl preaching service Is held about once a naaUh. 
A weekly mol ton-picture show is well attended at tla> Berwind schoolhonse. 
The saloon and the store are the two public lounging places. 

4. “The houses providetl by the companies are nearly all shabby, ugly, and 
small. There are some houses with four rooms, even a few with live, but 
houses of two or three rooms are far more numerous." How many comimny 
houses are there in Tabasco of ea<'h, five, four, Ihree, and two rooms? .And how 
many of each In Berwind? 

Answer. There are 1)5 houses at Bervvind; 35 of these are cement and flO 
frame; well-built and neat-looking collages. 'I'he nnmher of rooms In each 
house is about us follows (Ihese figures were received by phone, and I am not 
certain of them) : Thri-e six-room houses. 3 five-room houses, 2 three-room 
houses, 1 two-room house, about 80 four-room hoii.ses. I Was unal>le to get 
figures on the Inaise situation at Tabasco. There are some old shacks In Ber¬ 
wind that slnaild he Imim'dlately talnui down. They are unfit for human hahl- 
tntiiai and make a very had Impression on visitors. 

.5. “ There is absolutely no sunilation worthy of the name. Uefuse from 
kitchen, sick chninher, laundry room, and stable is dumped i)romlscuously In 
and near the cauq).” To what exient ts this true of Tabasco and also Berwind? 

Answer. The charge Mr. Davis makes here, I regret to say. Is very near the 
truth, so far as Berwind and Tabasco are coiicerimd. 1 know of no camp where 
su<’h generally Insanitary conditions prexail. 1 have rei)orled these conditions 
somewhat In detail to the surgeon general. Drastic action is ms'ded to relieve 
this very had situation. 

(1. “ fkmijtuny wagons peddle 11 (water) to the p^sqde, selling it at 25 c<‘nts 
Iter harrtj).” Is this true of either Tidtaseo or Berwind? 

Answer. It is not true of either of Ihese camps, Itnl wider is sold by the 
barrel at Ciuiip Lester. „ 

7. “Contagious and Infectious diseases are umisnally prevalent." How about 
this? 

Answer. Typlndd and scarlet fever ;ire common: other cottlaglons diseases 
are rara» 

8. “The State laws for the protection of men's lives art* disregarileil by both 
emiiloyer and enqiloyee. The law |irovldes that men may choo.se their check- 
weighinan, and tliat they shall not be forced Into iturchasing supplies from com¬ 
pany stores. Tliese and other laws regulating mining are constantly ignorisl.' 
Do you know of a single Instance where an employw of the C. F. & I. Co. was 
forced In purchasing suptilies from a Colorado Supply Co. store at Tabasco, 
Berwind, or elsewhere? If so, give full particulars. 

Answer. Many miners claim it was erptivalent to being “canned” to ask for 
a checkwelgbiuan; I have never triisl to iirove their charge. Several miners 
have informed me they were told under threat of illscharge to patronise the 
company store only. I have never tried to verify their statement. I have b<'en 
credibly Informed that miners insist on breaking the State laws which make 
“ safety-first ” action Imperative. 

9. “ The land In the villages is all ownetl by the company. In every village 
the company owns at least one building which Is used as a saloon. The 
saloons are farmed out to men who prove. In most Instances, to he thi' very 
worst of characters.” Just where In Tabasco and Just where In Berwind Is 
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Is there u saloon on ground owned or controlled by either the C. P. & I, Oo. or 
the Colorado Supply Co.; and In each Instance how long has the saloon been 
running? 

Answer. The saloon for Berwlnd and Tabasco is not on company ground. 
It Is ()Wi>e<l by .loe Cox, who Is said to receive $*J50 per month for the 
rent of tlie building. In the following camps the building and lands jire 
ownwl by the C. F. & I, Co.: Priinero, Terclo, Valdez, Morley, Walsen, Gulch, 
Lime. At House the hullding is owned by tlie saloon (►iM*rutor, but the ground Is 
the proporety of tlie F. & 1. (!o. I know of no greater curse than the aver¬ 
age cam]) saloon; Its contimmnce la unnecessary; its utter annihilation would 
bring great blessing and relief to the camps. 

10. “In nearly all tliese (owns the jK'ople are deprived of any participation 
In the artalrs of llieir own little imt>llc.” To wliat extent is this true at Ta¬ 
basco ami to \s!uil extent at IhTWiral? 

Answer.’Jhilhiing iinprov(*ments In cIoscmI camps are for good reasons not 
nunie a jaibllc eoni ern. American citizens can exercise the right of franchise 
at Iterwlm! and Taliasco and all other camps. 

11. “Tlie onllnary educational fa<-llities of civilized communities are either 
defective or wanting in mining commiiiutles. However, of ail the schools in 
(he mining villages only one, so far as the writer could learn, does as high as 
eigiith-grade work.” Is this true at Tabasco and BerwindV If not. liow many 
l-nifjlls compit'ted tlu' clgiuh-grade work hi Talmsco and llerwind scIumiIs during' 
the y«>iir emhsl .fune JlU, P.IKi? Who an* the present teachers in this school, 
and wlinl quallhi'ulions luis (sicli for the position lield? 

Answer. All tin* F. iV 1. camps hav<* fiiriiislnsl elghth-gnnle graduates; all 
of the schools do not linv«* sucli gratluales encli year. For liistnn(‘e. In 1012 
IhTwInd ami 'Pahasco liad tliias' sm-li graduates; in 1012, none; in 1014, six 
elghlli-gradc grailuates. These Hgiiri's \\ere kindly furnlslied me by the county 
su])erlntendcnt. For further refutation of .Mr. Davis’s very inaccurate state¬ 
ment see liulosed letters from tlie two county superlntemlents.* Tlie teaching 
force at Berwlnd and Tahaseo scliools last .\car \\<*re (lie two Misses Wiles, 
Miss MacDougal, ami Miss (Uarns. They all hold first-grade certificates, which 
Is (lie lilglu“si qualiticatlon given to a t«‘acher, e\ce|)t a normal <liplonm. The 
lirst-grinle certi(i<‘ate is good for three years ami may be renewed for tlie same 
lengtii of time wKliout examinatirui. 

12. ” Facilities for instruction and lus])lratlon in matters pertaining to private 
and social ethics an* very meager Indeed." 'VImt have you to say to this, in so 
(^ar as it applies to Taliasi-o and lh‘rwiml? 

Answer, Sis* r<‘t)ly to qiu'stlon No. 3. Furtliermore, I must agree with Mr. 
J)nvls tlmt “ mailers jiertaluing to private ami social ethics are very meager,” 
I would suggest tlmt a competent man, wliose name I can furnish on applica¬ 
tion, go from c)imp ti> eump, forming classes of Knglish for the furelgiiers, 
giving them public lustrm tlon on sanitary lines, and teaching them the rHpiisIte 
funUtpuentals of patriotism and good citizenship. 

13. What Is your full name. age. (xvupatlon, and jiresent place of resideiKV? 

Answer. Faigene S. (Ja<ldls, minister of (lie gosis*! In the Midhodist Kplseopal 

(Miurclu prestsd occ\ipation, superlniendi'iit of religious and social welfare work 
for C. F. it I <V. 

14. How long lune you lived In (’olorado and how long in tlie Tabasco and 
Berwliid <*ommunlt.s ? 

Answer. One jear. 

l.T Have I your pi*rmlsslon to us<* your answers in any sucli mutter ns I may 
see lit to use them? 

^Vnswer. You Imve full piTinlsslon to use all answers to the (iue.stlons herein 
submitted. I do not wish you to make public use of my name, or reference to 
my o(llc<‘ In such a way as to make nn* aiipear an open antagonist of the 
strikers’ emise. To take sncli a course at this time is simply to Invite personal 
violence, and Jwpardlze possible nsefnlm*ss among them In the future, 
rordlnlly, yours, 


* Not furotsbed. 


Ki gkne S. Gaddis. 
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OCTOBKB. IftlS. 

[Church Cfalm^. Ofllclat organ and monthly loterrhurch nfWH'lott(>r of the aynod of 
Colorado. M. II. MacLeod, ^Itor 1024 Kast Eighth street. Vol. X, No. 10. Tutblo, 
Colo. October. 10i:{.] 

COTXIRADO rOAL-('AMP8 TAMPAION—K'ONmHTKI) rM)KK THK AfSPUKH OK THK VRFH- 
BYTKBY OF I'lIKUI.0 HY TMK 1MMI0KAT1ON UKPABTMKNT OF TllK BOAIU) OF 
MISStONH—A MISSION TO TUB IMMIORANTS IN 80MK OF THK MINING CAMPS OF 
THK 80UTHEKN COLOKAIK) COAL KIKI-D. 

The moveinenl uiulor revUnv in tlioso panisraphs Is roferriMl to In tlio Now 
York offi<o of th<* bn:»r<l of home inissions as the Colorado exiHMlltion. Hut 
locally It Is more isipiilarly known as the Colorado coal-<*ainps campalitn. It 
shall he so mnmal in this review and survey. .\n olliclal reimrl. or general 
bulletin, covering the activities and llmllngs of the <ampaign will he Issmsl hy 
the immigration <lepartment of the hoani of home missions. In resjamse to In¬ 
sistent iiH]uirU*H as to present condllions in the <'oal csimps, I advamv these 
preliminary presentatitms. They are purely personal impressions and nnollicial 
observations. 

The scenes of the summer a< tlvitii‘s here revie\\(‘d are at present Incinded In 
the zone alYecte<l hy the mliH*rs’ slrlk<* called Septeml»er 23. This fa<’ts lends 
weight to a <lesire for Inmasllate light on Ihe results of the ju(|ulr.\, examlnallon, 
and investigation reeenlly made. And the further fa<'t that “the* Immlgranl ” 
is a vital tojile In a horne-mlsslon-we<‘k (Nov. Id-23) program .iustities the 
pn'pnration and i)resentation of any material hearing nism a study nC that 
suhJiH't In Its local sotting. 

The Colorado eoal-camps campaign luul its genesis in appeals made lii tlte 
fall of 1JH2 hy the presbytery of Ihiehio to the immigration department of tin* 
hoard of home missions fop a speellic mission to the Increasing population of 
alien immigrants within its honnd.s. Tlicse a]ip('als were cordially and speedily 
grante<l. Karly in tla* summer of 1P13 tlic camiaiigii was under way on Dm 
held. An int(‘nsive, not an e\(ensl\e. poli<*y was CiatiiniDisI to it. 

The fi(‘ld chosen for its ser\l<e was tiu* s<Mi(liert» Colorado <'oal cnmx)s. Die 
most extensive ami most widely oiKTatisl c«ail area in the State. Tills lies in 
<'ontlgmms parts of T.ns Animas and Hm*rfano Counlies. Forty or ilfty Imi!- 
vidual eoal camps, ranging in iiopulatioii from 2r>t) to 1,500 are locatisl ami 
maintained in a scope <»f country h*ss than 50 miles s<|uare. The term “i'amp” 
is sometimes a iiiisnoimT. An apology for the eoinnion, hut often erroneous, use 
of 11 will he made later. The imU\ldual mines In op<‘ration outnumher tUfi 
Indiviilual camjis. In many camps two or more niim*s may he found open ntnl 
in (Jperutioii. In these mines about lO.tHMl miners are eniidoyed. These camps 
have an aggregate immigrant |><»[mlaDon of 25.000. 'riiis con-'Dliieiicy is dis¬ 
tinctly deiKMident upon (he mining and <*oking activities. «. 

It may he r(*le\anl at the out'-et to note that mining ami coking ucDvUfes In 
Colorado iMa<le recent rapiil advanct*s h«»Di In the miinher of men employed and 
in the aimunit of <-oal produced. Accurate availahl<‘ 1igur<'s prove the truth 
of this pro])«)siti(>n. In the year IIMH) there were 7.150 men <‘niploye<l. hut hy 
the year lOJO the numlwu* of miners had Increased to 15,.S0*1 'riu‘ nmoind <>f 
coal priKlm-ed In the same decade Increases! from 5.2-t4.30t Ions in 1000 to 
U,S73.730 Ions In 1010. 

The bulk of this growth has hism In the southern I'oloraelo <'oal held. These 
figures are not only a history, hut alsei u luophecy. We may coididenDy expect 
tlie ratio of growth to increase. The material snjifdy is inexhaiistihle. The 
Industrial demands upon It are imilDpiy hig. The j»rohlem that Dils siluaDon 
thrn.sts upon ns to day Is hat an earnest of a problem to ahhle wlDi us for age's. 
If it were ephemeral, we might he |M*r.suaele<I to Ignore It. 

Another point g(*rnmne to our coiiHlderaDon Is the* fact that the Increases! 
army of employee's will he n>orults fremi (he ty|X‘ of aliens, natlemally re*ferrc<l 
to ns the new immigration. The ilemunel for tills healy of lalior will not he* sup¬ 
plied by the American. .Neither dex*s this eKxuipuDon. hazardous ami nu'iital. 
longer nppe'al to the* edder st<»ck of foreigners. Our ohservaDon of the coal 
camps situateel In ('(dorado has extended over a period long enough to wItneKs 
the retreat of the n'lnriant of an old tyr>e of immigrants before tlie steady ad¬ 
vance of the Increasing army of the new Immigration. We know Its effects tip(m 
our industries. We may view with alarm what Is to be Its effects upon our 
institutions, u{h>d our morals, and oix.>u our religion. 

38819“—S. Doc. 4X5,04-1—vol 9-58 
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Tardon me If I now call to mind the days of my first acquaintance with the 
coal camps within the bounds of the pri-sbytery of Pueblo. In those days we 
had a number of Presbyterian churches in the mining sections. Our coal-mines 
constituency was not neglected. But In those days that coal-mines constituency 
consisted of Kngllsh, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish—Immigrants In a sense, but an 
Immigrant class akin to ourselves In blood and speech. I recall the time when 
less than one-llfth the coal-camps population was of foreign complexion and 
strange tongue. Since then the alien Immigrant in Increasing numbers took the 
places of our former acquaintances In the.se industrial centers. 

The <liaracter of this immigrant constituency of our coal camps Is widely 
dlverslllcd us to nationalities. On the pay roll of some Individual mines as 
many as HO natlonulttles are reiiresented. it Is obvious that la all the camps 
40 or d.*) tlllTerent nallonulitlcK arc to be dealt with. Italians are In the jilu- 
rality and are strongly In the majority In the coking camps. Slavs (the cognate 
divisions are nianj ) are la-xt In numerical strength. Austrians and Hungarians 
follow. Itiissians and (Jreeks have tlielr quota. Koumanlans and Lithuanians 
are represenicsi. Tlie ndnor lists of non-Lngllsh-speaklng peoples aie many 
and may be omitted. 

Passing from a recital of what tlie campaign corps gave to, or left with, 
the.se <(>innmrulles, I come to an Inquiry as to what it found as a prevailing 
religious situation. Wliat types of permanent ministry Is the evangelical 
chtirclies giving tliese initaigrant cmnmttnitles? That answer is; None; abso¬ 
lutely none. Tills may a|ipear as a terrilde Indletini'nt of our (ihrlsttan churches. 
It brings us face to face with a condition width we should count Impossible. 

I ant not Including tlie Homan Catliolic church In my enumeration. It has 
a nuinbcr of organizations and si'vt'ral edilici'S. T'lie organizations are weak 
and the buildings iiniirelentiotis. Hut apart frtan that a half a humlrtMl coat 
camps in soutlicrn tiolormlo may be scarclied in vain for a cliurch organization 
In whicti the immigrant is a unit, or for a cliurch liuildlng to whose services he 
is liiviteil. Indeed, with few e\ce|)lioiis, .Vmerlcuns and aliens are alike crimi¬ 
nally neglected hy tlie Christian clitirclies. 


CoLORAiX) Ptjkl & Ikon Co.’s C.v.mc Piivsici t.ss' Hi-cokt to tiik Surukon CiKNKHAr. 
IniRIMl TllK Si'.MMKR OK 1914. 

Cirnhir hlh'r to the t'nmp phiiHiciinin from the hfurricmi Ocncral, Itr. />’. W. 
Voririn, at J'lK tilo, Colo.: 

Dk..\r Doctor; I iini desirous of learning more aliout the welfare of Hie camps. 
1. .\llot T THE S.\I.OON. 

a. Have you ti saloon or saloons In your camp? 

b. Wlicre located? 

c. Who owns the ground and liuildlng? 

d. lias tlie company control of, or equity in, the ground, building, or man- 
agenient ? 

c. Hive any adilltional information regarding the saloon proliloiii. 

H. Sruooi,. 

a. What grades are tauglit? 

h. How many teacliers? 

c. Wliat certittcates do tlicy hold? 

(1. How well are tlie teacliers qualified for tlieir work? 

e. How many rooms, and nuniber of pupils In eiicli? 

f. Wliat do tile teacliers do indirectly for tile pupils: 1. e., assistance or amuse¬ 
ments outside of reipdreil school work? 

g. .\ny further Inforniatlon regarding school? 

3. Amusements. 

a. What Is done for tin' amuseniiuit or entertainment of the people? 

h. Is tliere no place but tlie saloon for the men to eongregate? 
c. Any further Inforination? 
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4. Rraoiors Wobk. 


a. Have you a church or churches? If so, kind and how many? 

b. Sunday school, how often? 

c. Where do they hold exercises? 


5. Sanitation. 


a. General condition. 

b. What dlsiio.sitlon of hou.se refuse. 

c. What are tiie water.clo.set arrangements? 

d. How well are these cared for? 

e. Wliat is the source and condition of tlie drinking water? 

f. What Is tile source of the food supply ami liow good are Ihe sanitary lire- 
cautions? 


6. Housks. 


a. How many two-room huildings? f'ondition? 

b. How many thre<>-room huildings? CoiKlitlon? 

c. How many four-r(M)m buildings? tiondlllon? 

d. How many iive-r(H)m l)tilldlng.s? Condition? 

e. How many buildings unlit for oisupam-y? 

What Improvemenls are lieing made? 

What improvements di> you re<'oinniend ? 

I wish a frank, unprejiidlied. and eons( i(Mdlous statement that will stand the 
test or criticism by friend and foe. 

1 trust you appreciate wliy I am asking llies<. (piesiions at tlds time. I know 
it Is a tax upon your time, imt we need tiie Information. I wlsii It by July 1. 
Very sincerely, 

It. W. COBWIN. 


1‘BIMERO I'AMP I’llVSieiAN's ItEPOUT. 


Ji nk ‘JT. lilll. 

Dr. R. W. CoBwiN. Chief St'BOFA)N, 

I’uehio, Colo. 

Dear Doctor: Replying to yours of tiie 15th. relative ti> eam|) eonditions 
generally, would say as to— 

1. .SU/X)NS. 

a. Yes. 

b. Tliree hundred feet from .school. 

c. C. F. & I. Co. 

d. Do not know. 

e. Whole cam]) better off morally, menially, pliysleally, and llnanclally since 
saloon closed. 

2. SotPM)!.. 

a. Eight grades. 

b. Three. 

c. Miss Hughes; New York Ntate and eoimly. Miss King and Miss Murjdiy; 
county eerllfleates. 

d Miss Huglies and Miss Ring are well (pmllliisl, hut I tliink Sllss Muridiy's 
mental condition .should be looktsi into liefore site Is given work ne.M year. 

e. Three rooms and about 85 pupils. 

f. All put In quite an amount of time, liesides investing their own money on 

school entertainment. , , ,, , , ,, 

g. Opportunity for work above Hie elglitli grade sliould be given iiupils. 

3. AltfSEMENTS. 

a. Nothing except moving pictures. 

b. No. 

J. ItEl.IOIOI S. 

a. One church, used by Imth Protestants and Catholics. 

b. At irregular Intervals, from 6 to 40. 

c. Each Sunday. 

d. In the church. 
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5. Sanitation. 


n. Strictly siKtaklng, there are no sanitary measures. Ashes are hauled away 
and lime sprinkled In the closets. 

h. Taken with the ashes, if convenient. 

c. Vaults an- filled when full, and new ones <lug. 

d. As stateti. 

e. lllver. (l(H)d wlien filtered, but process too slow. 

f. No .store neat. No knowledge of sanitation. 

The mine olliee has promised me an answer to your sixth question and same 
will he sent with this. 

To further explain some of the answers upon the first sheet, will say as to 
sanitation: 1 believe that a clean camp would be more than welcome, but up 
to now work Iti a sanitary way has beiTi about as successful as the preparation 
of a imtlent for an abdominal otteratlon would he in the hands of the cheapest 
man the camp I'ould find to <lo the work. 

I wish lo call your allentlon to Ihe fact that. In spite of primitive sanitary 
measures and a doubtful water sti|iply, there have been but two cns(*s of typhoid 
Iti four years, and only one .serious epidemic, 1. e., scarlet fever. 

The store gc'ts a tiortion of its tneat from the ratiches north of the camp, and 
Sana' is purchased without knowledge ns to health of the animal killed. I be¬ 
lieve that soin(> of the ranchers would consider it a huge Joke to sell diseased 
beef to the Colorado Supply <’o„ and besides this there is the disease<l carcass 
sold Innocently. 

As to Miss Murphy, several times while here she showed very peculiar mental 
symptotns, including lo.ss of memory for events over short periods of time. Her 
family history shows two or more eases of insanity. 

Ilou.Hi's; We have 44 houst's vacant at this time, of which 27 need plastering 
badly; Ifi are in go<sl condition, and 2 In fair condithai; the houses that are 
oecupU'd are in good shafx'. There are two-room houses, none; three-room 
houses. 4.‘?: four-room house.s, 10.0; flve-nxnn houses, 1; six-room houses, 19; 
seven-room houses, 1. 

Faithfully, yours. 


W. V. Gaoe. 


Seoiinik> Gamc Physician’s ItKeoBT, 
1. .VaOl'T THE SAI.OON, 


June, 1914. 


a. Have yon a sahsm or saloons in your camp? Yes. 

S. Where located? Four In Frederick; thr(s> across the track from the .store, 
2110 yards from same; one loc.itisl in the shacks; four between Segundo and 
Frislenck, on the other side of railroad track; four between Segundo and 
Frederick, on same side of railroad tra<’k ns camii; seven In Old Town, on 
eoutitv road, within a radius of 300 yards of the coniiiany washers. 

c. Mho owns the ground and budding? 1. Frank Ori4oi, owner of saloon and 
building. 2. Putaturo Itros., owner of saloon; Pells llrewing owner of 
building. 3 11. Sarraclno, owner of saloon ami building. 4. Phillip /anoni. 
owner of saloon; F. I't I. t'o.. ou'iaw of building. ,3. Sam Ilarranco, owner of 
saloon and building. 0. Angelo (ilorioso, owner of saloon and building. 7. Nick 
Itlngo. owner of salomi and building. 8. Frank Maino, owner of saloon ami 
building. 9. Phillip Maura, owner of saloon and building. 10. Jim Gatto. owner 
of saloon; Tony Dandirosia. owner of building. 11. Forenzi, owner of saloon; 
rocclndgllo, owner <d' building. 12, Frank Allshio, owner of .salmm and build¬ 
ing. 13. Pineinontl. owner of s ih'on and building. 14. Slavish man, owner of 
salon; U. R. I>ee estate, owner of building. 1.3. .Tm- Maidno, owner of saloon and 
building. 10. Fred Forte, owner of sahsm and building. 17. .toe Pedrl, owner 
of saloon and building. IS. .V. Gargaro & Son, owner of saloon and building. 
10. Joe Pelllgrlnl, owner of saloon and building. 

d. Has the company control of or eipiity the ground, building, or man¬ 
agement? Yes; In .one located In the shacks at Frederick. Since the soldiers 
have arrived and elosml the salm.ns the license in this one baa explriil and 
fixtures removed frmn building. 

e. Give additional Information regarding the saloon problem. Too many 
saloons for the numlair of people working. Some saloon men resort to Irregular 
methods to get trade and all will sell liquor to habitual drunkards and 
minors. 
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2. School. 

B. What grades are taught? Segundo, eight; Frederick, five; Old Town. live. 

b. How many teachers? Segumto, three; Frederick, one; Old Town, one. 

c. What certificates do tliey lioUl? I don t know; will let you know inter. 

d. How well arc the teachers quallfieti for their work? Very well. 

e. How many ri«>nia and nnmlier of pu|iils in each? Segttndo, 3 r<«inis; 
primary 43, intermediate 30, to eighth grade, 10; Freilerlek, 1 rwm, 61 pupils; 
Old Town, 1 loom, 59 puials. 

f. What do tlie teachers do Indirectly for the jiupils—that is, a.ssisiania> or 
amusements outside of r«iuired seliool work? Kneourage outdisir game.s, has- 
Ket ball for girls and hasehall for hoys, take an ai tive Interest In all entertain¬ 
ments, and inslruet the pupils in cleanliness of body, dress, and homes. 

g. Any further information regarding si-lasds? O'he leachers in Old Town 
and Frislerlck have too many jnipils and too many gr.ides to do Justice to all 
the puiiils. 

3. Ami’mcmkm’s. 

a. What Is done for the amusement or entertalnmenl of the ihsiple? sieving 
idetures, one show )H‘r wiH'k; a dance ahoul every two weeks, and a Mexican 
dance ahoul every two weeks; a cluhhouse with two pool tahles, a shower hath, 
and a barber; (Jhristmas enlertaimnetd given by pupils. 

h. Is then' no place hut the saloon for the men to congregate? No tdher 
except the cluhhou.se. 

e. Any further Information? A number of Italians play a hall game In the 
camp, and the lo.sers of the game buy a bucket of lastr. Since saloons have hwn 
closisl they get a case of pop and .seem In he as well satlslied. Itast'hall In 
Segundo is md much of a ganu'; no desirable grounds to jilay on, anil the 
saloons interfere with the etliciency of the players. 

4. ItKI.lOlOfS WOHK. 

a. Have yon a church or churches? If so, kinil and how many? One Catho¬ 
lic chttrch In t)id Town. 

h. Church services how often ami nnmher attending? In Calhollc cintrcli 
once a month, don’t know mimher attendltig; twice a nionlh, 30 or 30. 

c. Sunday school how often? Kach Sunday; Segundo, 40; Frederick, 3,5. 

d. Where do they hold exercises? In the .schoolhonse. 

5. S.txtTvriON. 

a. General conditions? Fairly good. 

h. What disposition of house refuse? Put in garbage boxes and taken up 
weekly and tlumis'd outside tht' town. 

c. \Vhat is the water-cioset arrangement? Wooden huildings oxer a Jilt. A 
new pit made and building movtsi when necessary. Chloride of lime usisl freely 
ahoul once a month; oltener during the warm weather. 

d. How well are those earwl for? About one-half of them are ke|il clean and 
doors clo-setl; the rest are somewhat neglecieil, 

e. What is the source and condition of the drinking water? .N’orth l.aKe; 
excellent. 

f. What is the source of the food sui>|ily atid what are the sanllar.v precau¬ 
tions'' Meats are hiaight at the store and ... vegetables. Sanitary iirecau- 

tlons excellent. A mimher of xegelahles come from ranehes on the river. Sani¬ 
tary precautions G. K. 

0. Iloi'sES IN Fuedkkick. 

a. How many twteroom buildings? Condition? None. 

b. How many three-room bulhlings? Condition? None. 

c. How many tour-rmmi huildings? Condition? Forty-four; live 4-risim 
terraces. Condition, fairly gisHl. 

d. How many tixe-riMun buildings? None. Two ti-rmnn and one 12-risim 
buildings; seventy-three 1-room shacks and two 2-room shacks. 

e. How many bulidings unfit for is cupancy? The shacks arc I'ar roof, 1 by 13 
Inch timber, striiiped; tar pata-r on the outside; were put uii for hatchers, hut 
on account of not having enough lioilsea a number of the families occupy shacks. 
These are not fit for families or children. 
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UOV6I£8 IN SEOUNDO. 

a. How many buildings unfit tor occupancy? None. 

b. How many three-room buildings? Condition? Sixty-five 3-room; average. 

c. How many four-room buildings? Condition? Forty-six 4-room buildings; 
average. 

d. How many five-room buildings? Condition? None. Fifteen S-room houses 
In Segundo; condition good. 

What Improvements are being made? They are contemplating putting In 
steam lieiit and a number of shower baths In the hotel. 

What iuiprovemenis do you recommend? 

1. Saloons: Cut down number of saloons and no liquor sold to habitual 
drunkards or minors. 

2. SebiMil; Anollier teacher In Frederick and another In Old Town. Monthly 
meetings for teacliers to discuss the camp scliool and adoption of a system best 
sultetl for camp children. 

3. Aimiseineiits; A larger and better equipped clubliouse. More pool tables, 
reading room witli pui)ers, inaguzlnes, an<l games; perliaps a bowling alley. Ice 
cream and soft drinks. This would be self-supporting. 

4. Cburcb; Services every Sunday regularly in the morning at Segundo. 
In the evening at Frederick. In one or two years’ lime a congregation large 
enough to almost support a mlidster wouhl he reallzetl. 

Sanitation: Closed metal garbage cans for scraps from the tables and 
kitchen ami gathered up didly. Somebody could he found who would gather 
this and keep cans clean for the scrai)s obtained. The wooden boxes could 
be used for ashes and anything that would ia>t breed files. Doors of water- 
closets positively keid closed, and closets scrul)hed once a w(>ek. 

tl. Hou.ses: More houses In Frederick to house employees so that men with 
families would not Imve to live in a shack. Itetter it there were lu) shacks. 
The company has been holding out for a illrty house and broken wlndowpunes 
enough to have houses struhhed and wlndowpanes i)ut In. 

Would recommend that enough he lield out to calcimine, scrub, anil fumigate 
the houses and clean up the yard before another family moves in, or If Income 
from hou.ses would Justify thi-s, let the couqiany do It. 

0. F. Adams. 


Sonus Camc I’livsiciAN's Uepokt. 

.lUNK 29, 1914. 

It. W. ConwiN, M. 1)., I'uchio, Colo. 

Dkab Doctor: lu ai'cordance with the conditions at Koiiris, Colo., and Its 
wants, the following answers to yours of June 25, 1914, all of wldch I hoiie will 
jinne salistactory and eiiahle you to see and fill our need.s. 

1. Ahout the Sai.oon. 

a. Have you a saloon or saloons In your camp? Yes. 
h. Wliere located? Close to Sojirls, at St. 'riiomas and Jerryvllle. 
c. Who owns the groumi anil hiilldings? The following is a list of the saloon 
keeiters In ahove-mentlimed iilaces and those who own the buildings, and also a 
list of those who do not own buildings.* 

4. Has the conqiany control of or csiuity In the ground, building, or manage¬ 
ment? Tlie C. F. A 1. Co. has no control of, no miiiity In, the ground, buildings, 
or management. 'There is no saloon or saloons on company property nor has It 
sold any tot or lots on which a saloon can be conducted in a building constructed 
lor that pnriiose. 

e. Give any additional information regarding the salism prolilem. The saloons 
are fairly well conducted, there being hnt is'casionnlly a few minor brawls and 
very few llglits resulting In serious Injury. At a few of the saloons an occa¬ 
sional dance Is held Saturday night or on some holiday occasion, and It la at 
these events that most trouble arises. 'The dances as at Mrs. Verduglio's and 
at the Central Saloon, conducted by 'Tony Rocco, are ojienly public, and the men 
In bidding for ttie favors of the dance girls very often, by reason of Jealousy and 
rivalry, are lialile to have <•0081111^8910 troutile. Very few, if any, husbands 
take their wives to these places, but occasionally have a dance at some of the 
saliams where everybialy Is gmid natureil and on their good behavior, so there 
is rarcl.x any trouble, and being amongst close personal friends. Is simn stopped. 


* LlBt not furnished. 
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2. School. 

a. How many grades are taught? There are eight grades. 

b. How many teachers? Four. 

c. What certificates do they hold? Mr. K. G. Mornnd, the principal, holds a 
life certificate, first grade, as a graduate of the State Teachers' College, Greeley, 
Colo. Miss Catherine Casey, who teaches the first grade; Miss Frances Barnes, 
who teaches the second and third grades; and Miss Maltel Bing, who teachc.s the 
fourth and fifth grades, are all hlgh-school graduates and hold first-grade 
certificates. 

d. How many rooms and pupils In each? There are four rooms, with Ot) 
pupils In first primary, 5.') In second primary, .10 In IntcriutHlIale, and 113 In 
grammar room. 

e. How well are the teachers (lualifled for their work? Mr. Morand, the 
principal, can not be excelled anywhere, hotli liy his (pmlilleutlons as a teaclier 
and in the Interest he takes In his work and ids pupils. Mr. Moranil Is one ot 
the Instructors at the county Instltnle every year, and all the teachers under 
him also attend. Miss Catherine Casey, the primary teaiher. Is now taking a 
siieclal training In the Monte.ssorl system, which in a moditliHl form It Is her 
Intention to Introduce here next year. .Ml tin* teachers are thoroughly uualllled 
for their work, in which tlu'y are enthusiasts. 

f. What do the teachers do Indlreelly for their pupils? The hoys In higher 
gra 4 les have eotdpped ^me of the clothes rooms of the school as a hank, where, 
as in any commercial hank, they deposit their money; the dcix'Slts lust year 
amounting to ,fl.1(), which they draw out hy cheek, anil In all other ways do as 
Is done in any ordinary bunk. The hoys are given some manual traiidng and a 
thorough course In tlrst-aid work, and for Ibis latter, as well as for ottier val¬ 
uable qualifications, the Sopris Boy Scmils have nci|Ulred an Inlersinte reputa¬ 
tion. The Sopris school has the best eiiidimumt In the county, consisting ot a 
large librarv, charts, and wall maps, a piano, a Vietrola, a lantern with slides, 
a $t00 hand press, which, owing to lack of funds last year, was not used, but 
hopes are entertained that suHiclent funds can he secured this year to publish 
0 small weekly imjier. The girls are taught ilotaestic science In all the grades 
from second upward. They are also taught sewing and other requlrettietits 
sulttible to their sex. SiM-leties have been fortned of the schoolboys of SI. 
Thomas and .lenyville, and the catiyon, their object being to prevent by advice 
nnd example, nn.\ profane or vulgar language, the reciting of nasty, vulgar 
stories, and In all ways the advance of moral and social eonditlons of Its meni- 
l,ers. During the last eight years 40 llnlshed the eight grade. Of this niimlwr 
») have gone to bigb school, 11 gidng at ttie present time, tor which the school 
district of Sopris pays for the tuition the sum of If.lilO iier year. The girls have 
a rriscilla flub, and this, together with the boys’ club or clubs, hold soi-lal 
functions during the year, the parents and friends being Invited, nnd at which 
the domestic science ela.ss (ireiiares all the food. Taken all In all, our schwil Is 
Indeed worthy of high prai.se, and for the most part It Is due to the principal 
and teacher-s', togetta-r with a good school board, always a necessity In Ihe 
upholding and advancement of a school. 

3. A-\u skments. 

a. What la done for the amusement or entertainment of the people? Abso¬ 
lutely nothing, and so fur as any emprt or desire being apparent, the hlea has 
not yet shown any apitcarance of germination. Indeed the germ may be 
sterilized. 

b. Is there any place but the saloon for the men to congregate? No. There 
is one moving-picture show here, third or fourth rate class, which charges 
10 cents for adults and 5 cents for children, and the projirletor of which. It Is 
said, soon after the strike made the statement that no “ scabs " were wanted at 
his place of amusement. Wide on the snhjwt of amusement I desire to make 
a suggestion which I hoi)e may be of some value and add to the welfare and 
contentment of the cmidoyeea here. It may be true, and I presume Is, that Its 
success may not be such as would be exisictisl In a tsnnmunlty of such a mixed 
nationality as we have here—Mexicans, Germans, Hungarians, Slavs. I’cdaeks. 
and others. These nationalities are clannish, each nationality seeking Its 
own countrymen even In their games and amusements, but there are so many 
who are partly Americanized that after a while It may not be a dlllh-idt matter 
to break down the barriers which separate the different nationalities. I think 
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a good club with a library, reading end writing room, bowling alley, and a 
billiard and t«)ol room combined would do much to better the conditions here. 
Cerda and other amusements can, of course, be made Inddental. There are 
many young men here who board here and there and daring the cold winter 
nights have no place to sit by a warm lire; indeeil half the time they are chilled 
through and have no place to go except to bed or to the saloon, where they can 
play cards or talk, but in any event keep warm. The conditions, as they exist 
here now, forc<' them to the saloon, and if asked to make an apology for so 
<lolng, they have none to make; Indeed they could ask what one wanted them 
to do—freeze. Ami such an answer, hecnuse true, would be confounding. 

4. Religious Wobk. 

a. Have yon a church or churches; If so, kind and how many? There Is one 
Roman Calholic Chnrch at Sopris, no oilier denoinimitlon having any. 

b. Church services, how often; number attending? Services are held once 
a month In the Catholic Church under the direction of Father Valentine, who 
comes from Trinidad for that purpose. The attendance varies from 800 to 
fiOO or more, the latter on some special holiday or saint’s day. Rev. Mr. 
Caddis or Rev. Mr. Taylor hold services once a month at the schoolhouse. The 
attendance Is small, however, owing to the ihlxed population, Me.xican, Italian, 
Hungarian, and Slav, being Calholic, the Poles belonging to the Creek Church 
attend the Catholic Church, so the attendance at Rev. Mr. Caddis’s or Rev. Mr. 
Taylor’s services Is sometimes as low as 10, LTi being considered a good attend¬ 
ance. 

c. Sunday school, how often? Sunday school at the Catholic Church Is held 
once a month, the attendance being 1(H> or more. Rev. Mr. Caddis's and Rev. 
Mr. Taylor’s services are held at the schoolhouse every Sunday at 2 [i. in., 
Mr. Herring, of Trinidad, being superintendent, assisted by Mrs. Steele, the 
wife of the dry goods clerk at the Colorado Supply Co. store, she playing the 
piano; when the attendance, which rarely, evewds 2."i Miss .May Daw assists. 

5. Sanit.vtion. 

a. The general sanitary conditions on com|ian.v properties are goo<l. On all 
private projiertles it is in some iilaces vile and w'ould. If It were not owing to 
climatic conditions, be unbearable and a great danger to thi‘ health of the 
entire coniinnnity. There are some luemises not only ad.|acent to hut adjoin¬ 
ing company property which I presume have not been cleaned up for years. 

b. What Is the source and condition of drinking water? The water supply 
Is pumped from the Piirgatorie River into a reservoir close to the mine; 
piped all over the camp. An.vthing I may say In condemnation of the water 
after a rain or a giaid thaw would be mild In comparison with what It really 
Is. Its utility either for drinking or household lainiosi's is, of courai>, pro¬ 
hibitive niiless the u.ser wanted to get full of mud. Not only is it full of mud 
and color of mud half the year around, but It is also black with coal and 
coke dust, ns during the heavy rains the stuff is washed into the river by 
water running through the arroyos. The water Is used after the following 
process: The families lill one or more barrels from the hydrants, the number 
of barrels depending on their neevls. After ivelng lllled aliout half an ounce 
of lailverlzed alum la thrown into each barrel to settle the water before ex¬ 
posed to a broiling sun; the water rcmaiidng in the barrels a week or some¬ 
times more Is not In good condition for domestic use. When the barrels are 
empty the usual process Is rciieated, even without washing the barrel, the 
bottom and sides of which are covered willi a tliick, slimy, grism deposit. In 
looking over my list of typhoid cases. In all of whieli I askeil particularly aiaail 
the water supply, I have not so far been able to trace a single case to the 
water we use In camp. Three years ago there was so much typhoid at 
Sophrls jilaza, a small settlement north of the river, that I threatened to 
have the wells condemneil and tilled up if they were not cleaned, ns I tra<*ed 
all the cases of typhoid fever in that neighborhood to the use of well water. 
The camps west of here have Trinidad water: Cokedale has excellent water; 
even Piedmont, adjoining our camp toward the east, has water with all the 
desirable qualities and from the same source that we get ours, but It Is filtered 
or pumpcMl from a well close to the river. I have been informed that If the 
saloons do not soon oiien so that the men working here can get something 
decent to drink, for they have long ago given up hope of the water supply being 
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bettered, that they would seek employment elsewhere; and this is no Joke I 
am relating. 

f. What is the source of the fotxl supply and whal are the saiiltarv prectiu- 
tions? The precautions taken by the Colorado Supply Co. In protwtlng Its 
food supply are excellent Their meats are thorouKldy wrapinni, their fruits 
under iscrwiie^I ti*uiiics. nil tiu* doors 'scrctMUHl. and in all other ros|KVts the 
best care is token to protect the foodstuffs. “ Swat the fly ” is their watch¬ 
word. In smaller stores, which I do not visit very often, I And about the same 
conditions prevailing: indeeil. no merehant nowadays can expose his produce 
or w’hnt he sells to flies and dust or he will have but small trade; the jieople 
are learning the necessity of needful cleanliness. Even vegetables raised by 
truckers and sold here are all covered iu their wagons, and of course utuch 
more attractive, not being wilted and burned by the sun. 

0. Ilorsis. 

a. How' many two-room buildings? CondltionV One. 

b. How many thrtH'-room buildings? 'I'wenty one. 

c. How' many four-room buildings? One. 

d. How many flve-room bulldlngsV None. 

All of the above buildings belong to ilie comjvany and are kept In good repair 
and in fairly good comlition. The houses an* all frame structures and Imllt 
when Sopris was flr.st «>p<'iKMi and in n very luirried way and are not as suh- 
stantial as they might be; they are cold in winter, but otherwise fairly com- 
f«»rtal)le. 

e. How' many buildings unlit for oeetipamw ? There are about r»4 houses up 
the canyon, so called, of winch 8 are habitable and 40 simply awful: they are 
disreputably disgraceful—and more. Mr. (Miambers and mys^df made a cl(»so 
inspection of tlies**- liouses last Sunday, and without etih'ring into lengthy 
details give the ft»regoing as the fairest staleiiHoit we can make. What Is 
known us “the can.\on” is otn* of the ohlest setdements in S<*pris, luiill when 
the t‘ami) was first opened h.\ the southern Italian eeke jmllers, for whicli they 
paid a ground rent of a dollar imm’ month. Tin* n-iMU*t tnk<‘n from the hooks 
In the office shows only 41 hou.ses, but rooms ha\(* been a<ldet| from Itim* to time 
without objection of the company, and tin* house's have been sold and resold 
so often and divided and subdivided until tlie «lI\!sion ainounis to .54 Instead 
of 41. These shacks .seem to have l>een built on a preliistoric plan by these 
desmidants of the Cjesars and the style of archil(M‘lure Is now unknown. Old 
dry goods boxes, soap boxes, <»ld f>le(*es of corrugatisl iron, jiowder cans, barrel 
stave.s, and every available thing that wouhl slop a Imic wi*re uwhI In con- 
stnu'tlon. The roofs are of eorrugate«l iron, and with a total disregard or 
ignorance of the utility of a null the iron was imih*d on Ihe concave instead 
of the convex part of Ihe covering, allowing the wnt(*r to irickh- through In 
streams. I have had to remove a mother In luht)r from one part of the shack 
to the other to keep dry, uml after remove her to another, upon the roof of 
w'hich a cover of adobe liad been ibrown. If we bad u few houses up the can¬ 
yon before or at the time of the strike, we would have lost hut few men, as 
there were no pla<'es put them out (d‘ Intimhlalion and harm’s wa>. 'riicn* Is 
in brief the A. E. 0. of tills canyon colony. Under .sanitation I slate that when 
I came to houses I would say somelblng furtlier on w’ater-closets. In the 
canyon there may be a half do7.<*n which hy covirlcsy W(uild he culled such. 
Many of them are a few boards thrown togctlier vvilb a hob* in tin* ground not 
- f<M*t deep In which some chihl may fall, for there is no prtUcciIon (nun silt'll 
an accident. Some are constructed of gunny saoks, with a loose tinii In front 
with whicli the wind can play to ex|)os<* the occupant. The children, most of 
them, adopt the primitive plan of sipialting beside tin* lauise ainl turning loose; 
when they get up shake themselves and walk away. This is not an Imaginative 
story, bur an actual occurrence width 1 have stnm scores i)f times. Then* an,* 
few things more repulsive to a ehlld than personal uncl(*anliness, esiKslally 
the befoulment of excreta, when once they are taught cleaniinv^sa of person 
In such matters, but the poor children have no convenient pla<.*e to go anti 
nature does not wait on ceremony. Something shtuild be done to get rid of 
tills iiest as soon a.s possible. There is no excuse for its continuance. Any way 
you Uxik at It it is a disgrace to the camp and an eyesore which to visitors 
would blot out all the g^>od that exists In Sopris. 

What improvements are being made? Improvements are being made every 
day to facilitate the coal output. “Safety first” Is the watchword of the 
management. The men are taken to their work In the morning and brougiit 
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out at night. The working conditions are being Improved, day by day earnings 
are Increasing, everybixly Is l(x)klng pleasanter and looks happier, until at 
quitting time, befouled with dust, they go to their miserable shuck of a house, 
there to find an unattractive wife and still more unattractive children because 
of the smoke and dirt which they can not avoid In a room not large enough 
In which to turn around. 

What improvements do you recommend? With a keen knowletlge of the 
conditions here and the retiuirements absolutely imperative I would not, If I 
hud the power, recommend, but demand, the construction of some shower and 
tub baths here for the use of the employes. There are but few coal camps 
In southern Colorado which are not supplied with these nece.ssllles. As you 
know, the man in the mine is the cleanest workman in any craft. He has to 
be, ns he is forced to take his hath every day or In a short time he would be 
sprouting vegetation. Why, tlxm, should Soprls, the gem of them all, with its 
successfid management, Its faithful employees. Its location, and Its Innumerable 
advantages be deitrhed of this great nece.sslt,v to their comfort and well-being. 
I think there are two places in Soi>rls where the luxury of a bath can be 
enjoyed—one at Mr. Chambers and the other the Coloratlo Suiiply Co. manager's 
resilience. 

There Is not a vacant house In .Sojiris and men are doubled up here and 
lIuM'e anywhere to lay their poor weary bodies at nighl. The building of 
more houses, as you can si-e by the foregoing, has become linixiratlve. Lust 
fall Mr. Welt/.el talkisl about building 20 houses up the canjon, but nothing 
has been done. It will have to he done some time and may as well he done 
at once. It will enable the compiinj to gin rid of Ihe e.iesore shacks in the 
canyon, for all their ocmipants will move Into the new houses, since the 
liopnlatlon Is not what It was 20 or 30 years ago. 

First aid; During the |iast four years classes in llrst aid to the Injured have 
heeen formed at Soprls and meelings held twice a week—Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days—at which there acre always iiresent two full working corps, five men 
to each corps. Very frix|uentl,v the attendance amouidcd to as much as 20, 
and in the work ami Ihe exercl.ses much iiderest was taken hy the employees. 

There are eight who reielvcd cerlillcates of proficiency in the work from 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. signed hy .Mr. K. 11. Wedzel, manager, Charles 
Chambers, suix'rlntendent, and T. .1. Forhun, medical Instructor. 

Since Ihe strike, Septemher 23, 1013, on classes ha\e been held, either from 
fear of personal violence to themselves or because they desired to remain with 
their families because of personal violence to them. Since organization of 
first aid every individual injured in the mine received first-aid care, no matter 
whether the injury be major or ndnor In character. It Is the intention to keep 
this work well In hand Imleflnitely as It is of Inestimable value in Ihe care of 


the Injured. 

And now, my dear doctor, 1 earnestly hoiie what I have said in the fore¬ 
going regarding recommendations will be heeded. 1 have maile many reports, 
blit no one us fully as this In giving some details, and all the conditions are 
exactly as 1 slate. Mr. Chambers has read what 1 have written and agrees 
with me, so docs Mr. Baker, the chief clerk; Indeed, if I followed their advice 
and dictation my reixirt would not be nearly as moderate us it Is. 

Wishing you success In what I hoix* will be a sweeping reformation in the 
cxmdltlons at Soiirls, 1 remain. 


Very sincerely. 


T. J. Fiuiiian. 


Mobi.ky Camp Physician’s Ukpokt. 

JesE 30. 

a. At Morley there Is one saltxin. 

b. In the canqi. 

c. The company. 

d. Yes. 

Schools. 

a. From first to eighth. Inclusive. 

b. Two. 

c. First class. 

d. Well qualified. 

e. Two, aixmt .Ttl impils in each rixim, 

f. Give entertainments, gave a liome-talent play. 
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Auvseicents. 


ft. A moving-picture show Is given every tvt-ek, A dance Is given alH>ut every 
two weeks. Picnics are given during the summer, 

b. No. 


Reuoioub Work. 

a. No. 

b. Every week, 25, 

c. Yes; every Sunday, 

d. In sclioolliou.se. 

Sanitation. 

a. Good. 

b. Hauled away. 

c. Eiieli house has a eloaet. 

d. Good. 


e. From re.serv(ilr wliieli is ferl I'rom mountain stream; condltiiai good. 

f. Colorado Suiijily Co. sanitary la'wautions gis>il. Some vegetalile wagiais 
make regular trips. 

ilia'sKs. 


Tliere are 85 I'lair-roiaa and Hi si\-room laaises. Tliere are 19 one-room 
shacks. Tile cement houses are in good coiaiitiiai, tin* siiacUs laior. 

e. None. 

No improvements are iieing made. clulihoust- would itelp sisdai conditions. 
Tile camp is clean, tlie water is good, liie laaises Iiavi' electric lights and are 
kept in good repair. 

More could lie done in church work, iiial would ud\lse anotlier teacher in the 
school. 


Yours, truly. 


D. E. Ford. 


ItEKWiN'u Camc I’itysktan's Kkitirt. 

June 24 , 1914. 

Tin' following information covers lierw ind 'raiaisco as one camp: 

1. .SVI.OONS. 

a. Four saloons. 

1). Thrisi in upia'r Iterwind and one In central Taliaseo. 

c. Jolm Aiello owns tlie ground and two saloons in Iterwind, O. Toller owns 
tlie ground and one saloon in iterwind, and Joe Cov owns tlie saloon and 
ground in Tabasco. 

d. No. 

e. Four saloons are too many for this place. If we laid two salisms, that 
were allowed to stay open certain hours, close as early as 8 o’clock every 
evening, and wo had an antitreat law, we could get along flue. 

2. School. 

a. All grades to the eighth 

b. Four teachers. 

c. First grade. 

d. We try to get the best. 

e. Four rooms, princlpars room, September, 1913, 23; May, 1914, 1ft. Inter¬ 
mediate room, September, 1913, 05; May, 1914, 48. Intermediate room, Sep- 
temlier, 1913, 69; May, 1914, 29. Primary room, September, 1913, 75; May, 
1914, 41. 

f. Not much. 

g. We have nine months’ school each year. Salaries the past year, principal, 
$90; the other three teachers, each $80. Our school building Is equlpiied with 
electric lights, steam heat, and sanitary drinking fountains, the fountains are 
supplied with pure mountain water. 

3. Amusements. 


a. Picture .shows, dances, and lodges. 

b. No. 

c. We neeit a gesid big clubhouse. 
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4. ItKIJOIOVS WOBK. 

a. One Catholic Church. 

b. The company minister conducts services once each month In the school- 
house, the Catholics conduct services once each month: attendance rathmr 
siiiall. 

c. Yes; every Sunday morning. 

d. Schoolhouse. 

5 . Sanitation. 

a. Very goml at present. 

I). It Is put In trash boxes and carteil away. 

c. Outside closets. 

d. They are moved about every Ivo yiairs, at other times we disinfect with 
chloride of lime. 

e. We have a few wells, hut the greater portion of the water comes from a 
moiiidaln spring being piped down to the camp; drinking water very good. 

f. Provisions and I'ooil supiilied by general stores and huckster wagons; sanl- 
tallon of these sotirces has always been very good. 

6. Houses. 


a. Thirty-eight; condition giaxl. 

b. Three; condition good. 

c. One hiindrisl and twenty-one; condition good. 

d. Klght; condition good. 

Klght (!-room houst's; condlthm good. Two 12-room houses; condition 
good. lOlghtiH'n 1-room hotises iu(> at present undt for occupancy. Kxtra 
rooms are being addis] to two houses to accoinmotlate the growing families 
of the occupants. 

H. C. Lee. 


Lester Camc PiiYsifTAN’s Repobt. 

1. Anot'T THE StLooN. 

The saloon In T/Oster was closisl about two years ago, and permission to 
reopt'u was refused by the cotnpttny. Since that lime a new saloon has been 
btiilt tut land adjoining the comimny property. The company has no equity In 
this saloon or the land upon whlcli it stands. 

2. Scitoot,. 

I’he Lester children atlenil tlie Itonse School. 

S. .\Mf.SK.MENTS. 

What was said tinder this heading concerning Rouse applies to Lester. 

1. ItEi.iotoi's Worn;. 

.\nswercd under Roihc. 

.'i. S\MTvrto\. 

a. (ieneral conditions fair. 

Ii. House refuse is carted away to duiniis, Lacli lunise has a trash can or 
pit 

c. Each house has a latrine. 

il. Tliese are hatidled ns In Rouse. New vatilts are dug when needed, 
(’losets are tnmle light proof, and lime put Into the vault every spring. They 
are Inspectisl duritig the sutntuer. 

e. The water comltig from the mine In Lester is not potable nor usetl for 
cooking. It contains a large amount of stilphtir. Tlsetl for washing and bath¬ 
ing. The drinking water eotues from a well situated In a little draw below the 
camp or Is hatileil from Rouse, the user paying the cost of haulage only. There 
la danger of the well water becoming contaminated, and the users have been 
advised to boll It. 

f. The camps of Rouse and Lester being so close together, their food supply 
comes from the same sources. There Is a company store at I^ester and a store 
belonging to an Independent merchant who Is not connected with the company. 
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6. Hovsks. 


a. Two-room buildings, 6; condition poor. 

b. Tbree-room buildings, 15; condition fair. 

S. Pour-room buildings, 27; condition gotwl (8 concrete), 
d. f'lve-r(S)ra building, 1; condition gmid. 
e Six-room buibliug, 1; condition gotsl. 

e a^*‘™ufbou5-s\;rrv^ all ..tbor houses In Is>ster are In 

ground. The owners of the.se houses li\e In tluan or rent them to others. 

No improvements ure l)einK made at tin* p^e^e!lt time. 

Recommendatioiis, same as for 




Ideal ('vmi* Pin suian'h Uepopt. 
1. Adovt the SAnmN. 


The Ideal cunp has not and never has had ■' 

:^:::?L^“ha^l in‘hu:;i^:-?h:: m\he .nan»ge.nent of this salooa 


a. Grades up to and Including sexealh. 

b. t)ne. 

c. Third class. i . 

d. OiK! of the oflicers of the hoanl sa.Ns, 
e One room; about 25 pupils. 

f Hoard member above (piotisl sajs. 


Fair." 

Nothing.” 


;{. AMI'St MKN'IS. 


t eael, other's house or at the seluml 

"t'Tt school building is use.l for .lances and an> other en.er.al,uncut that 
h’lven. ^ ItKi.iiiiors Woi.K. 


.. 

c Sunday school each Sunday. 

d. Fxercises are hel.l in the s.-l.ool Imdihag. 


r. S \M rATION. 


f; r.^us:?'li‘'--l to .lumps. 

d Nevrimidts dug as necled. K.'Pt "«''f „ ^-op „i,out on.-half 

The drmking -ate.; ia-rf»;- ,„„„or 

protectlmf u/prevUd eonditl..ns arc g<H..l. and from 

f. From the company stoia where tin. 

r^.^'!lu^; tTn^^iad'exl^nnS mmr.hy ranchmen. 

6 . IlorsES. 

a. Two-room bull.lings, 27; c.m.llll.m very poor, and none occuple.1 at this 

TFo"™m"burinri->"^^^^ 
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<1. Five-room honsea, none. 

e. HIx-room huUdInga, 6; conditions good. 

f. All homes are In go^ condition, with the exception of the two-room 
buildings. These could be used In the summer time, but are unfit for winter 
occupancy. 

Trash cans are being Installed. 

Uecommendatlons: Ideal Is a new camp and could be kept clean and tidy 
by a little contlnned effort. The water supply should be safeguarded. The 
use of screens In summer. An inclni'rator, 

Wii,i.iAM Halley. 


Walsen Camp Physician’s Repoet. 

June 18, 1914. 

I>r. R. W. OoRwiN, 

I ' ucliUi , Coin . 

Dear Doctor: Ue[plylng to yours of .Tune l.o. 1914, regarding conditions at 
Walsen, coniprlsiiig the Walsen and Rtihinson mines, I submit the following: 

1. Aiioct' the Sauion. 

a. There has been a saloon In the camp until Just recently, .\bout a year 
ago llic saloon was closi'd and the building arranged for a clulirooin. This 
was continued with no saloon in camp until the strike was called last Sep- 
temher, when a saloon was again oiaaicd in this building and remained such 
tintll the arrival of Federal troops. Arrangements have again been made to 
use this building us a cinbroom. 

b. There are several saloons close to camp, but not on comiiany proiierty. 
(ironnd and buildings owned by Inillvldiials and In no way under control of 
company. 

c. It Is the general opinion among more Intelligent class of people that con¬ 
ditions are much improted since saloons were closed by Federal troops. 

2. School. 

a. First to eighth. Inclusive. 

b. Four. 

c. Mr. A. S. Neely, first grade certificate; number enrolled, 42; average at¬ 
tendance, .'12; Mrs. tVioper, State certificate; number enrolled, fiO; average 
attendance, 13; Miss Ilertha Riley, State certificate; number enrolled, 42; 
average attendance, 24. 

d. All well (pnililied. 

e. See “ c.” 

f. Occasional entertainment at school evenings. 

3. Amusements. 

a. Movlng-idclurc show every Monday evening. 

b. No. 

c. Baseball games nearly every Sunday during summer. Pirst-uld team 
now being organized. 

4. Uelioiocs Work. 

a. No church. 

h. Cliurch services one Sunday each month; very few attending. Fifteen 
present Sunday, Tune 21. 

c. Sunday school every Sunday; average attendance, 25. 

d. At school building. 

5. Sanitation. 

a. Only fair. 

1). CollectiHl in cans and hauled off. 

c. Small buildings over open vaults, not .screened or fly proof. 

d. V ery seldom cleanetl or mo\ed. 

e. Source of water Is from workings of old mine. Condition—much com¬ 
plaint as to smell, taste, and use for washing and cooking. In cooking potatoes 
and other vegetables it turns them dark anil Injures flavor. Bolling does no 
giHMl so far as Imiimveinent for cooking and taste. 

f. Source of food supply Is from Colorado Supply Co. store mostly. Sanitary 
precautions good. 
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6. nocsEs. 

a. Two-room houses, none. 

b. Three-room house. 1; In good roiialr. 

c. Four-room houses, 47; In poor repair. 

d. Four-room houses, fi3'. In good repair. 

Five-room houses, 2; In gmsi repair. Six-room houses, 17; In good repair. 
Six-room house. 1; in poor repair. Twenty-oneroom house, 1; In fair repair 
(boarding house). Twelve-room house, 1; In piior repair (Japanese hoarding 
house). 

e. Partly on account of condition of houses and partly on condition of camp 
surrounding the houses, the 47 houses In Ited camp are not suitnhle for occu¬ 
pancy. A great many iieople live In conditions as had or worst', but that harilly 
excuses us for the ciaalilions heie, 'J'he.'-e houses are tery oltl, hard to pul in 
repair and keep that wtiy, and, of course, those that occu|iy them lake no laide 
In keeping them in repair. The snnonndings are unsightly and litsaidlar.t. 
Hydrants are leaky. The ground is uneven, so that water collects In jatmls, be¬ 
comes stagnant, and makes mud. In had weather the entire camp Is muildy. 
There are jt fi'W jtdohe lattlses here occupied by cin]iloyees not ctninlt'il anitaig 
company houses. 

I think conditions here could he remwlletl to a great extent by leveling up 
the cani|i, huilding walks with c indi'rs. eni'orcing ruh's leasing li.vdrants o|ieu, 
allowing no leaky hydrants, and tilling u|) hole.s so that water can not he col¬ 
lected In ptads. 

7. lMeUOVE.MKNTS. 


Fifty new houses Just completed, 

I would reconimelnd that a illlVerent and more palatable water supply In' 
furnished. Arrangements might he made with the city of Walseuhurg to tup 
their umiu. which runs through the camp. If this could not he done, a siniilar 
system might be built, taking water from near source anil piping It lo the 
camps. 

As to water-closets, I would recommend one or two things. First, a water¬ 
borne sewerage system. Second, if water-borne system was not fmind practi¬ 
cable, I would recommend the vault system, digging a fair-sized hole and plac¬ 
ing over it a lly-proof huilding scat, allowing oidy ftn-al matter and urine. 
When the vault is filled t lo.se the vault and move buihling to a new location. 
These buildings should have a vi'nt. Al.io be hanked iironnil to prevent flood 
waters running Into the vault. 

I would also recommend that walks be built with cinders between and around 


h'luses anil elsewhere about the camp, us would sei'in needed, and add to the 
comfort of tho.se living in tin* camp. I would also recommend that the number 
occuiiylng a house or room he restrlctisl according to air space. 

Very truly, yours, 

A. L. Teout. 


t'AMKBON AND Globe Cash’s I'iismc ia.x’s Uicoiii. 

Walsenbubo, Colo., ./tine fS, 19/J. 

Hr. W. R. CoBwiN, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Hoctok; Replying to yours of the l.llh regtirding welfare of camps, I 
submit the following concerning Cameron and Globe: 

1. iVeout the .S ii.oo.v. 

a. Yes. 

b. Between Cameron and 'ilobe, tiear company olhee and store. 

c. Mr. Martino Kernttlno, proiirietor of saloon. 

d. No. 

e. It Is generally concedisl that the elHclcucv of workmen has much Improved 
Since closing of saloon by Federal troops. 

2. School. 

a. First to eighth, Inclusite. 

b. One. 

c. First grade 

d. Quite well qualified. 

e. One room; number enrolled, 5,'); average attendance. 28. 

f. .Some home visits ami a few little ideolcs and enlertalnnieids. 

g. This year one of the camp hou.si'S was n.sed for a school building 
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S. Amusements. ' 

a. Movtng-plcture show every Tuesday evening and an occasional dance. 
Busehall on Sumliiy during summer. 

b. No. 

4. Remoious. 

a. No church. 

b. Ohiirch services one Sunday each month. Only a few attending. 

c. Sunday school every Sunday. Attended by most of the children In' camp. 

d. In building used for the public school. 

5. Sanitation. 

a. General condition fair. 

li House refuse collected In I'uns and li.uded away to dumps. 

c. New bulhllngs atid vaults being put In all over camp and will probably be 
made fly proof. 

d. All bulbllngs Just now lielng changed. 

e. Somcc Is l'l•om old workings at Walsen, pi|)ed over to tank and from this 
tank ilistrlbuted to housi's through pipes and hydrants near houses. A few 
bouses lone conuei'tions inside house. There Is much complaint about the taste, 
smell and general condition of the water. Lots of sediment, and in cooking It 
Is very unsatisfactory, coloring potatoes very dark, destroyli'g the tl.avor to a 
great extent, and. In fact, all vegetables, and cooking is Injured materially In 
comparison with pure water. Bolling does no good so far as improvement in 
taste or use In cooking. 

f. Source mostly from the Colorailo Supply Co. store. Sanitary precautions 
at the store are good. 

6. Houses. 

a. No two-room houses. 

b. Thirteen It-romn houses; on good repair. 

c. Thlrt.\-two 4-room houses; In good repair. 

(1. Klve .')-r(H>m houses; In giuxl repair. 

e. Five fi-room house.s; In good repair. 

f. One 11-room house; In good reiiair. 

g. None. . , . 

Seventeen new houses are nearing completion, part of them already occupieil 

and all Inchuhsl In above. The superinlendent's and store manager’s houses 
will be equipiM'd with modern conveniences—light, water, bath, ami toilets. 

I would recommend that a dilTercnt and more palatable water supply be 
furnished. I am not able to say just how this might be airomplislied, Imt prob- 
ablv in conjunction nilli Walsen and MeNall.i ; arrangements could be made 
with tlie citv of Walsenluirg wiioreby water could be used from their mains 
and supplied to tlie camps. If not, a similar system might be built, not so 
large, but snllielent for all the camps, and taken from near source and pitied 
to cainii in tlie same manner as that for tlie city of Wiilsenhurg. 

1 would also reconiiiiend In regard to water-closets one of two ways. First, 
that water-lliislilng toilets be furnislied eiicli house and draineil lliroiigh crevice 
In old workings of mine. There is sullicient water in (ilolie that could he 
liiinuied Into a tank and passed through pities u.sed for this purpose only. 
Second. I would recommend for the wiiter-closcds the vault system, digging a 
fair-sized hole and placing over it a lly-tuoof building and .seat, allowing only 
(’mill matter and urine. When vault Is full, close the vault and move building 
to a new hx-ation. Tlusie buildings should liave a vent and be banked around 
to prevent llooil waters from running Into vaults. 

I would also recommend that walks be built of cinders, wlilch are abundant 
near at band. Tliesi* walks to run between bouses and company store and 
olBoe and other places most m>eded. This would eliminate to a great extent 
the unpleasantness of wading through mud In stormy weather. 

Mr. (’. A. Kaiser, suix'rlntendent, has posted In all houses a very com¬ 
mendable set of rules, a coi>y of which I Inclose herewith.* 

I believe that Cameron can be made one of the best, if not the best, camp 
from a sanitary and sociological standimlnt under this company’s management. 

A crematory system for the disposal of refuse hauled away from houses 
would add to sanitary conditions. 


^Not furnished. 
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As there l8 a tendency, especinlly among (‘ortaln class<*s, to overcrowd—that 
Is, too many occupy a house or ro(»m~I would nsoinmciul a strict sui^rvlNion 
as to the number that might occupy a house or rooiu according to spaw. 

This should apply to all camps. 

Yours, truly. 


A. L. Tttovr. 


(’Ai.rm: Camv Physu ian's llKiwr. 

.ll AK li.% IPU 

U. W. Corwin, Chiel Sunjeon, 

PiicOlo, Volo. 

Dear Sir: Tn reply to your circular letter of llic l.'tli Instant, 1 l»cg to sub¬ 
mit the following: 

1. About tiik Saloon. 

There is na saloon in Oal<*iti‘, not nearer tlian Salida, wlilch Is Id miles a\vM>. 
The superintendent allows a reasonable amount of lavr In hollies or kegs 
brought into tlie camp uinm nHiuest, made iMTsonally to Idm by employivs. The 
camp is always <trderly. and I know t>f no <‘ases of dnmkeimess. 

2. S('II<K)L. 

Calcito is a part of the ll»>\vard dislri<1. No. H7. The scboolbouse is loent«‘d 
at Howmrd, 4 miles from Calclte. It is a two-room school, with Inatnnthm 
up to the eighth grade. An effort is now being made either to have a huImUk- 
trlct establishwl at Calelte <u* to arrange for transp«»rtalion for (he (’ahite 
children to and from seluxd at Howard. This matter has Ixon taken up with 
Mr. Gaddis, and his recoimmmdation lias b(‘<*n sent to the Deu\er olllcc. 

‘1 .-V.Mt’.SK.MKNTS. 

A clubhouse is furni'^lied liy (iu* company. It contains a pool and hllllard 
table, a piano, a pbonograiih. It Is always o|)en for the benefit of the men, and 
In the wintertime Is used (juite freoly. 

There is no 'ialoon at uhieli the men eongr<‘gate. Tliey lmv(‘ nutneious gunies 
whicli tliey play during tlie i-arl.A e\ening 

4. Uki.ioious Wouk. 

l iien* are no eliur<‘hes at ('’aleite. and no rdigious services are held In eanip. 
Tliero is a cliunli at Htiward. wlier** our )»‘‘>plo aro wolrome and several of 
our r.ngllsh-speaking p^xjpU* attend. Tla‘ foreign pwple are almost entirely 
Cal holm, and tliose who care to do so go to Salida t<i attend services. 

.7, S.Wl'lAUON. 

General condition Is gofxl. We are situated in a narrow canyon, wliere s}>aee 
Is at n jinuuliini, but ti c<u»stan( effort is made to keep the camp rlean and In 
good sanitary condition. House refuse* Is pul into garbage lM»xes and hauied 
aw'oy by team. Ordinary outhouses ireatexi frequentl.v with chloride of lime, 
and reneweel w^hen necessary, are the water-closet arrangements. A large* lank 
is being arrangeel Tor s])rinkling the <‘amp with a solution of eldorlde of lime* 
in an effort to do away a.s much as fx^ssihle witli sounvs eef e'ontaglem. 

Nenirly all the drinking wute*r Is suppliexl from .sjirlngs, and has bes'n fonnd 
to be pure. Some is takem freun the er«‘e‘k at a point above any scHire'e* <if 
contagion. 

The focxl supply is mainly from tlie* store of the C<dorndo Supply Co., though 
ranchers furnish some vegetables, butter, milk, etc. The store is as clean and 
sanitary as r>osalble, anel the .service Is satifac tory. 

6. HorsES. 

The houses are all frame construction, and are kept In g^x>d comlltlon. Tlu re 
are 30 housi*», sized ns follows: One tw-o-romn house, 27 four-nxun houscH, 2 
five-room houses. In addition to above, there is the sup<*rintendent’8 home, and 
two or throe one-room cookhouses. 

Doc. 415.04-1—vol 0- 
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No Improvcmetits are be!n« made ut present aside from the regular necessary 
repairs. 

The superintendent and myself cooperate In a constant effort to keep tlie camp 
as clean uih! sanitary us conditions will i>erniii. Our i>eopie are contente<l and 
well behaved. 

Yours, very truly, 


D. D. Hamilton. 


Fix)Rkhta ('ami* Physician’s IIepobt. 


1. Ajioi’t the Saloon. 


June 30, 1914. 


u. One saloini In tiie cami>. 

b. Near C. S. Oo. store, on < <mipany grouml. 

c. Tlie C. F. & I, owns It. 

d. TIh‘ company controls it. 

e. It was considered best just now, nc<*ount of the strike, to luive the 
flalooii running iiere so us to keep tln‘ im‘ii from going to Crested lUittc. It Is 
perlmps the lesser of two evils, as liipior was formerly shipped in from (Crested 
Hutt<*. 

2. Aikujt the School. 

n. There were last year only -S or lo pupils, all in th(' hover grades. 

b. One teacher. 

c. 'Plilrd grado. 

d. Perhaps an average as t<) <|uallllcatlon. l.ust teadior young and somewluit 
IndllTerenl. 

i*. .\nswered (o!m‘ room and (Uie tracher). 

f. I <‘an not answer this. 

g. I am tohl (liat school \vd! soon l»e started this \<‘ar, and Mr. Cnblis is 
manifesting an active Intmvsi in it. Tliere will be an attendance td’ 20 to 2.1, 
and steps are being taken to secure the services of a good liaicluT. 


3. Ami'semknt.s, 

a. Nothing Is being done. Mr. Songer, of this place, formerly, is making an 
elTort to organize an orcliesira. 

b. No; exct'pt the store of tin* boarding bouse, wlvore a large numlicr of 
them live. 

c. Ilnnling and tisliing alTord itl)ont tin' only amusement during summer 
nnmths. 

UEi.miors Work. 

a. No ciuirch. 

b. N(* clmrcli scr\ i(*e 

c. Kvery Sunday scho(»l is held by soim- pt‘i»ph‘ who went from hc're. 

d. In the home of Mr. .Io>cpli t lark. The> <‘xp<>ct to hold Sunday school in 
the scliool room In the near fiittirc 


5. SAMT.vnov. 

a. The general condition Is not g(HMl. Houses are poor and closets are neco.s* 
sarll.N near to dwelling rooms. The pressure of other works ami the scarcity 
of hands has held back the management from attending to this matter; and it 
ina\ he started soon; llu‘ season is late ami the ground Is yet t(K» wet to admit 
cleaning up. in some cases the water-closets are built as part of the dwelling, 
and in others they are at a little distance away, but space Is limited In Floresta, 
and conditions are far from Ideal. Do not get much ntteiitloii. 

b. House refusi‘ Is thrown anywhere outside of the <loor. When a high bank 
is convenient, refuse is dumptMl over into the cre<»k. This matter is being 
taken up by Mr. Crlbba niul myself, and wo hope to have things improved. 

e. The drinking water Is one good thing In the ciiinp. The source is above 
the camp ami the purest of mountain water Is conducted In pli>es to the camp 
and dwellings. 
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f. The company store supplies all the fcHxl, luul I l>elieve the meats ant! 
fruits, etc., are kept in gotxl condition and all foodstuffs guarded against con¬ 
tamination. 

6. lIorsEs. 

a. Five; In poor condition. 

b. Eleven; In fairly gotal ctmditlon. 

c. Two; in good condition. 

d. Two; In good condithuL 

e. Two; not occupletl. 

7. (Jknebal Questions. 

No improvements !>eing made. 

I recommend tiic biiiUling ol more houses, and a regulation, as much as may 
be, of the hal)ils of the people in regard to llie dlsiM)sal of ho»isela»ld refuse and 
personal filth; I recommend a clublauise in place id' the .sahHui, and, pt^rsonally, 
would like to see lUpior eliminated. 1 lldnk Floresia is the worst camp the 
wnipany owns, and 1 think tlie living conditions iliere should receive more 
attention tlian they d<>. 

Uespectfully submitted. 

iVNUl s Taylok. 


(U’l.cii CvMC l*nvsu i\N's ItmmT. 

(Suiiinier of mi 1 i 
1. .\HOl l Till'. Sai.oon. 

a. TTave you a .salomi or s:il«>on.s in uuir caiiipV W'c, have one .‘jaloon. 

I). Where located? (Vnlrally. 

e. Who i)wns the giouiul and ImildlngV Tlie eonipnn> owns the ground. .Mr. 
John U<>iistrom owns tiie huiUling. 

<1. Has Hie <*ompan.v contnil of or «spn(y in the grouml, hulhling, or manage¬ 
ment? The <oiiipan.\ owns the ground, but has no other I'oniUMdhui with the 
business, 1 helieve. 

e. Glv(* any adililioim! Information n*ganling tlie saham iiroldem. lN*rsouaHy 
1 am opposiMl to the lhpi<»r bnsines.s. I feel tli.'it when a man engages In it he 
tbeiT'hy admits that he is either unable or unwilling to enter the lists of 
coinpelhion in some l(‘gHim;tfe pursuit Hovvcmt, .Mr. Iten.sirom is far above 
thf average liuimr deatm* in manhood and gojal clll/enship. He eomUlcts a 
clean. 4irderly pl.ace; he is a man of integrity, and for several years luis been 
one of the most active and etrectlvc workers for a good school Unit tills c'ainp 
ever had. 

'J. Sciiooi,. 

n. What grades are taught? First to elgldh, iiwlnslve. 

1). How mani teachers? Two. ,\t presmd tlie nuinbi'r of school children is 
below the former average and only om* teaclier has been employc'd for tlm 
coming .\ear. This arrangement is teniative, liowever, and provision has been 
made for Hu* employment of a socmul teacher if it wems necessary In the iu*.ir 
future. Indications now point to an iniTcas(‘ in Hie mimher of school cliltdrcii 
and tlu* w‘cond teaclu*!* will prohahi.v lie eiapl<»ycd. 

c. AVhat certificates do the.v hold? Tlu* teaclu'r alreud.v employe<l for iievt 
year is a graduate of the State university and holds a first-grade cerlilicate. 

d. How w'ell are the leacliers ipuilitied lor their work? An e\perh*m*i*d 
teacher has Imhui engagixl for next year. Slie was prlm-ljjal of this schm*! two 
3’ears ago. Her graduating I'lass (eigliHi grade) jiasseii their final examinations 
with the highest grades in Hie ixninty for Hnit year, according to a statement 
made by flu* county superinlenilent of schoijls. under whose direction the ex¬ 
aminations were eorulucted. This teacher has taught siKX'essfully In one ol 
the lemllng high schools in the State. She has the uiKiuallfieil Indorwunent 
of the county aui)erint(*ndent. and her cre<leutialK from the State university 
are first class. She has unquestioned social standing. She has taught this 
school successfully, and the iK.sition was offered to her voluntarily by the 
local iKmrd. 

e. How many rooms and numlx'r of pupils each? Two rooms, and there are 
ulMiiit pupils at the present time. A iiumlier of families loft the camp when 
the strike was called last September. 
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f. What do the teaehei-s do Indirectly for the pnplls, L e., aesistance of 
nmuHements outside of requlrtsl school work? A public entertainment Is given 
by the sc-hool iil the beginning of the Christmas vacation, and a picnic held 
at the end of the school year. Outdoor walks for practical nature study when 
season Is apfiroprlale ainl weather pei’inlts. Kreunent entertainment of girls* 
sewing <’lub at the leacher's home. Perhallc Friday afternoon entertainments 
of usual sort. Discussions ksl hy the teachers and the company physician; 
some of these ore conducted .it the physician's home. Some of the topics to Ik> 
I'onsldered next year are: Monumental works of great men, 1. e., great dis¬ 
coveries, great buildings, iucluding cathedrals, great accomiillshments In engi¬ 
neering, great orations, iiictiires. hoidrs. |ioems, etc.; the story of man's evolu¬ 
tion !iml development, racial types; Immigration, emigration, the interracial 
mind, America and the American, the Interracial mind and the international 
conscience In the making of the future American tyjie; the marvel of modern 
transitortation and tin* movemetit of farm, factory*, ami mine products, the 
mar\el of modern news gathering and dissemination; aiiplhatlon of sclentlllc 
knowledge to modern agrlculturt*. etc. Im|)ortant current events will be 
considered as they occur. The more Intelligent iiarents are actively interestetl 
in these discussions. The ( ompaiiy ph.vsician’s library contains many authori¬ 
tative works treating of these kindred topics. It is freely accessible to all 

resisinsihle iiersons. „ a,, . , . 

g Any further information regarding the school? This school will bear 
exacting comimrison with other schools of similar grade In nelghhoriiig towns. 
The (siulpinent is better and more comiilete than that found In most schools 
In cominmdtles of this size. 

.tMCSKMlCNTS. 

a What is done for the amusement of entertainment of the people? An 
uisto-date moving picture show ts given once a week under comiiany manage- 
meiit. Only sullicient admission inlce is charged to cover the cost of Him 

b. Is thon* no i»bu*o but tbo suloon for tlu^ mow to 0 (»npreKato? No. 

(• Aiiv i’urtlior inroiuiuitionV ostublisliiiu*nt of a rc’udins and lounging 

room at the bunk boiiso or smno otbor sultablo place wouUI be appreciated by 
Hie better class of men. 

•I Iti*LK.toi s WOKK. 


a. Have voii a church <a* cliurches? No. „ 

h ('luiri'h services liow often? Number alti'inling? A ( atholic iiriest visits 
Ihe’eiimp onee or twice a year. A reeently inslntiitetd plan |irovldes for church 
services about twice a montli. Nearly all Kiigllsli-s|«'aklng persons atlend. 

e Sumla\ scbo<d ; lam often? A Sunday st-hoid is jtrenenilly conducted dur- 
in*' the scl'mol year. Most of tin* i lilldr(*n an* luendiers of tlatliollc families 
and llieir parents do not readily lend su|iporl to iioii-Catholic Smidny school. 
Till* (talholics have not iimiiitalned a Mniiday school. 

d. Wlicn* do tliey liold exorcises? In the sclioolhouso. ^ 

r* Swir.viio.v. 


a ticiioral cimdilloii? Fair; improving. . 

I) Wlml disposal of lioiiso rolasc? The more Intelligent families burn It. 
Others do not readily heed lustruciIons to burn house refuse of an organn* 
kind The (ireeks an* among the worst offemlcrs. They render a hmiae unfit 
for human oeeiiiMinee !u a short time. I am astonished at the liberties that 
seem to have liecn allowed Ihem. and at this iniiiiunlty and favors that seem 
tn iiiivc biHMi conferred uiH)n tbein In the past. 

c. Wind arc the water-closet arranjicmeuts? Ordinary outhouses built over 

"'a How well are these careil for? They have not reoeivwl sufflclent atten¬ 
tion in the past. In niy own ease, when tlie necessity arose, I built an outhouse 
invself. A pit was dug without exiKin.si' to me. . „ „ 

e What Is Ihi* source and condition of the drinking wnter? Our water 
comes from siiriiigs situated In a nnrrow giileli a few hundreil feet above the 
<*ump It is condiicteil to the camp and distributed through underground Plpes- 
Kach rase of tvphold fever that has come to my care here has twn trai^ to 
11 source remote from this cniiip. In some cases to a source outside the State. 
We have gmal wnter. 
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f. What Is the sourw of the fotxl supply, ami how gwKl are the sanitary pre¬ 
cautions? Excellent fmxl supplies, In j;<mkI condition, are nvallaUle to all jmt- 
sons. In cleanliness, quality <'f gmals. naslerate prices, nial (.'oarleous sta vioe, 
I find the local store of the Colorado Stipply Co. «iunl to any ami suiw'rior to 
some similar busines.s houses In nei^thhorln}: towns. 1 have learmsl from iw^r- 
sonal experienco that we obtain the best meats obtainable lu any market at a 
lower averujte price than that whicli prevails In nel^'hborlim t«mns. 

. 6. Houses. 

a. How many two-room buildings? Conditions? Two; oceupietl by CriH'ks. 
C/ondltlon fair. 

b. How many throe-nuun baildln;:^? (\mdilions? Six. Condition fair to 
^ood ill four; two occupleil by (heeks. 

c. How many four-nnan bnlldlnji''? Coinliiiim? Tldrte<‘n. In six the win¬ 
dows are broken out, some of the d<mrs are <lown, smm* window and door cas¬ 
ings have btsMi torn away apparently for kindling w<md, tliere are boles In some 
of the floors, and many of the nMuns are llttertnl with cow' manure. 

d. IIow many buihlings are unlit for occupancy? KUwen. 

e. What Improvements are being tnade? Two four-roem houses and two five- 
room liouse.s are now being repaired. The <*amp Is being cleanetl. 

RKCOM MKNI) VTIONS. 

Tn .suggesting the following recommendutl<»ns I am making due allowance 
for tlie history of this camp fur the past few' years. 1 realize Unit the of 
our coke market must have necessitated llie curtailment of expense. Most of 
us wlio are familiar with local conditions feii tliiit, with .strike condillons pre¬ 
vailing in <*ur Siato. with our isolation from otla*r <’omp:iny a<ilviti('s, and with 
the long list of unusual vicissitudi's wiiich liave beset u.s, this camp Is fortunate 
to be in oiM>ration at all. 

That part of this report which sets f<»rlh the pres<‘n< condition of houses 
should be intm'preted ^e^y llbia'ally. A pror-(‘ss of repair has la*en slarteil, but 
Us accomplishnaad must nniulre tim«‘, jiatienee, enoourngenaad. and coopera¬ 
tion. rndesirable and llltiiy, shiftless families to move from house to Iiouse 
should not be allowoi. Tills jiractlei* has been oia* iiiuse of damage to Innises 
ill tlie past. I do imt bi-lieve Siipl. Uoldnson will tolerate it. 

The eoal-minlng imbeiry, evi-n muter tlie best obtainable conditions, Imposes 
a high percentage of inevilable risk uium those wiio engage in It, and no eoal 
mine can ojuu'ate long williout soomr or later iieing in urgent nei'd of tlie 
services of a capable pb.vsicinn; in oilier d<*partinents men of different employ- 
menl can be interchanged to meet an enuTgeiicy, and operations proee<sl wilh- 
oiit Interruption. Kfllcient first-aid service is lndis|Hnisal)le, but at best It can 
be only of temiiornry use; but wiuai the dianand aris«‘s fi»r a physician no p*T- 
Hon In any otiicr trade or calling can take Ids plm-e. Any person, from the 
superintemhait down to tlie most Immlile day laborer, may, on imtice, be<onu‘ 
indelited to the meilica! <lepnrlment for relief from pain, posspiiy for tlie sa\lng 
of life, and In view' of the fact. It would siini^ be to the mlvantage of Ihe <‘om- 
pany and Us einployws to have the inedioai si*rvb-e established on a basis In 
keeping with the dignity and rospiuisihillty wlilcli gonenilly distinguish the 
members of our calling. It should not lie ne<-essary for a emnpany idiysidan 
to exercise himself In the arts ami di*\i<-es genufiexion In iinh'i* !<► he re<-<»g- 
nlzed o.M a responsible member of a department that has distinguished Us<if f«>r 
fairness and unselfislmess. 

I suggest, theref(>re, tbal the siipcriutemhuit be plainly lrmtruct<‘d to n<‘qulesce 
In any reasonable and courteous ri'cjuest Issuing fnun the physichiu’s oflbs*. and 
pertaining to camp sanitation and welfare. I do not moan to Imply dissatis¬ 
faction w’lth tlie pn»s4‘nt sup<T}ntendent, but T w'oubl jirovlde jtgalnsf future 
contingency. On sonu* former oecaslons, wiien I have made such requests, I 
have been lmpn*ssed wltli the Idea that the awful. omnl|«>tent, czarlike au¬ 
thority of the* local powers Unit be, renden*<l fbein cajiable 1o rtin this catnp 
without any of my suggestions, T conf<‘ss that this attitude ehang4‘(l after time, 
but only after I and my office htid suffereil many rebuffs and insults, wlibh 
would not have bwn Inflicted If my office had be<*n ciothe<l with niipropriate 
authority. I feel that I am entitled to u courteous audience with any suiier- 
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intendeut or other official when I come to present matter* of Interest to the 
company and Its employees. I have not always received such audience. 

This camp Is Infestwl with cows running at large; they find their way Into 
vacant houses on wet days and when the weather Is hot. They often sleep 
at night oil the iKirches of occupied houses; this necessitates a job of cleaning 
not usually assoclattsi with housework. The dally visits of a bull from a 
neighboring herd of range cattle must be mentlomHl without further comment. 

It Is a tiresome, 24-hour Journey from here to the llinneuua Hospital, and we 
have only one train a day out of this camp, so that It Is sometimes neces-sary to 
provide for the care of a patient for a <lay before he can he started to the 
hospital. We are so Isolated that I have alwa.vs treated cases of wound Infec¬ 
tion (id)scess of the si'Ulp and deep abscess or iddegnou In the neck complicating 
eryslpiias, deep abscess of hand, etc., are examples) and pneumonia here In 
the cam)) withont snhjeiilng the patients to the Incotivenlence atid exhaustion 
of a tedious railway trip. 

Aliiny of tin'se casi>s would be sent to the hospital If they occurred In citmps 
less remotely sltuati'd. (In this a<'couut the allowance of 3 cents per capita 
per month for stiiiplles Is not sullichnit to meet the needs of this particular camp. 
My olllci' ms'ils the following iiiihies: Linoleum for one room; paint (I will 
apply It m.vseir), a cot or single bed with tnattress, blankets, and pillows; a 
foot tub, Inndpt'r for dressing table (I will build It myself). I have provhled 
beakers, test lubes, necessary solution bowls, ami other enamel ware, besides 
liot-wiiter bags, towels, etc. 

Noth.—T he following matter is not Included In your list of questions, and Is, 
thercfori", omitted from the report. I take the lilierty of aiqaiidlng It with a 
recommendation for .vonr consideration. This camp docs not conlaiti a decent 
washhouse where the men can hathe, change (heir clothing, and leave thiir 
clean garments while at work. A lionse couhl he re|>airc<l and a room equliiped 
ns washroom; anolhi'f room could lie furnished us a ri'iidlng and lounging 
room; any remaining rooms could he occupied by men for sleeping quarters, 
Ihe occupants paying the usual rental, 

A. E. Gill. 


Mr. C. S. flAiims, f’/iocnir, .tn’r. 


Akma, Kans., Mail 6, J9I!>. 


Hk.vb SiH AM) ItnoTiiKu: la answer to your letter received to day, referring to 
the short weiglits whiiit I had complained of, I idways thought tiie lihimc rested 
more on tin' wiighnmn who weighed the coal than tin- comiiany. For many 
days he was olT shi< and some otlier man in his place weighed Ihe coal, anil 
generally 1 got better weight. Tlien lie ))ftcn liad me a car short of tin- nninln-r 
of cars loaihsl. and would try to make it appear that I was claiming cars that 
I had not loaded; hut when 1 saw Ihe snperintendeni. Air. O’Neil, anil took the 
complaint of tost cars before lilm and stated to him that I could easily iirove 
by the driver who lailli'd Ihe cars from me, as well as the men which worked 
near by, tliat I was a car sliort. one day two short, he said that he would see 
that Ihe lost cars were made up; after this I had litlle more trouble about 
lost cars. 

Uegardlng the trading at the conqiaiiy store, 1 never was asked to trade 
there, hut we could do ahoiit iis well to trade and did trade there as well as 
elsewhere In Scgnndo. 

.\s for other wrongs, we often laid to go Into ohl pillars or rooms to get rails 
and drag them to our own room, whereas the comjiany should have brought 
them to (-ach man’s switcli. Somi-tlmes the conqiany men brought Iheni. What 
I considered a wrong was that the comimny [lald nothing for handling the riwk 
or dirt hetween Ihe coal. It ran from 1 Inches to 12 inches thick; and took 
considerable time to handle. If a man had a good place he could make fair 
wages, bill in a iioor place with had top or faulty work his wages wore jwor. 
Itlit (lersonally I had a good iilace and earni'd fair wages, 

I am glad to say we are all well. We have a son now, 1 your ohl. He Is a 
strong, healthy hoy. lioth he and our little girl are doing well. I hope you and 
yours are all well. 

Yours, resiiectfully. 


S. IlASlJllt. 

Personally I think the strike Is no benefit to the workers, and I often thought 
tbtit some of the smaller oftlclals were more to blame than the stockholders. I 
will send your letter to a man named Thomas Dennison; he has worked much 
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longer In the Colorado mines than I have. He used to work at Frwlerlek mine 
and Is acquainted with conditions i>etter than I am. I only know about Fretl- 
erlck, and I understand that was about the beat mine they oneratwl on aiH'ouid 
of a g<KHl roof, generally speaking. 


Boweb.s’s Article in I.e.slik's Weekly and Note.s »y (Jaihhs. 

“Corporations, however scrupulously they may comply \NitU the laws of the 
State and Nation, as well as the higher laws that govern the acts of multitudes 
of business men employing labor, do not escajH* the assaults of imu'kraking 
magazines, sooialistl(‘ preaeher.s. trust-busting |M>Uih'al shysters with their bed¬ 
fellows, the agitators ami the anarchists. They all lend their ^o{ces and their 
pens to the work of slandering the cori)oralions with a reckless disregard for 
the truth.” 

The above is Bowers’s Introductory simtences to l»is jmgi^whU* article atid 
photograplis. In view of the following facts, we aver Bowers’s article has us 
“ reckless disregard for truth ” as those whom he denounces. 

Fir.sf, the notorious <!iM*egard for laws alTectlng saloon control, and this 
both with the ladt approval of oHicials and assistance of the camp marshals. 

Second, the lugh-lmnded lawless meth«>ds iise«l in connection with the camp 
school affairs. 

Third, the constant breach of State law which ])i*otectH men from working »>i\ 
the Sabbath day. 

Fourth, the iiudtie influence of camp otliclals in civil elections, often acting 
as oflicers of the election, wlilch Is forbidthui by a specillc statute. 

Fifth, for more tlum lo year', a Stale law lias granted tlie miners a <*heck- 
weighnian; only one has Ihmmi employed of any length of time In a C. F. & I. 
mine: i. e.. Siark\ille (*pi‘ii camp and a union liothcsl. To ask for ii check- 
welghnmn has been e(iulvnlent to a reipiest for time. 

Sixth, himonlhly pay day was not granted 0. F. & I. employees until the law 
was 12 years old. 

Seventh, compulsory tradi' at “the store” is a violation of Individual right 
granted by State decree. I have liad many tell na* they dhl not f(H‘l at liberty 
to buy elsewhere. * 

Kiglith, the '• < he<-k off” the pay roll for a man’s <lues to the <*oinpany with¬ 
out <*onsenl of his wilV is a vhdation of constitutional rights. When <loctors’ 
bills also are c<dleeted (as they are) it hec'omes a s|M‘cles robbery from the 
laborer. 

Ninth, the eldit-hour law tor umh-rground workmen wtis Indated In its 
effectivetie.ss until IDIH. 

If this is scrupulous e(unplianc(‘ witli law. may wt* he forever preserved from 
falling iJito llie Inmds of the unscrupulous. 

For general insanitary conditions the camp (ha-tors’ reports submitt(‘d last 
suinnaT fully attest. 

We found one camp (Calcite) that never had the advantage of a puhln* 
school; one was started last fall, after camp was Itt year.s (dd. Then* was a 
girl of K1 wlio had not the privilege* of a public school ]i\jiig there. 

“Two ordaiiK'd ministers are employed by tie* Colorado Fia*! A Iron t’o. 
They give all their time to the Sumlay s«'hool.s and churcla^s, supplcuientod by 
the Breshyterian Board of Ilona* Missions and the American Sumlay ScIiod! 
Union In some localities. All the camps of tin* company have Sunday sehools 
and most «)f them church services, h<*th I'rotestant ami Uathollc In some of 
them.” 

We found seven different centers where tin* (’. F. A I. have Interests w'her<* 
no religious services (»f any kind were lield. 

We succ«‘oil(‘d in establishing s(T\lces at most of these points. Even today It 
can not be said that all the camps (wen have Sunday schools. 

We have Just learned in the pa.st few days that the only preacher now em¬ 
ployed by the C. V. A I. Co. is working among tlie colored people. 

On religious conditions among coal camps of tlie State tlie Fcnleral grand 
jury which convened at Pueblo, December 22, 1013. and whose fliidings were 
BO distasteful to the operators, declares: “ Meag(‘r facilities an* ofiered for 
rellgloifh training In the coal camps. In a district covering 12 inih's, with 
10 000 inhabitants, there are only tw'o small Sunday schools, 7 miles apart, and 
one other denominational bimonthly preaching st^rvlce.” 
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“At our steel works we employ from four to five thousand men; there they 
have the advantuKes of goo<l houses, excellent common and high schools, 
churches of all denoinlBOtlons, and unexcelled hospital and medical attention.” 

The company have provided little or nothing for them; unless It be houses 
to lie renteil, for which they are well paid. 

The dlspmisary which gives first aid to Injured men at the steel works is 
supported by the $1 per month held out of the wages of each employee. 

"The advantages of good houses, excellent common schools and churches 
of all denominations are open to all residents of Pueblo, whether they work 
at the steel works or not.” 

The Inference from Bowers’s way of putting It would seem to suggest the 
0. P. & I. IV). were furnishing these advantages. 

The pmlded pay roll scandal at the steel works last year was one of the 
most gigantic defalcations in the history of American Industries. Por years 
men had been drawing money on llctitlons names. The whole affair was 
hushed iiii and covereii over as quickly as possible. One or two nominal 
sentences were Imposisl ami iierchance the most guilty alloweil to go scot fret*. 
The new editor of the Pueblo Ohleftain was threatened with expulsion from 
the mite Mterary Monday Club for Intimating in his paper that dismissal of 
men should not havi^ stopiied until the “ higher up ” heads had been reachetl. 


On thk C. P. a I. Co.’s Twknty-skconii A.VNtevr. ItoOKT which was Signed 

BY tVEI.BOBN AS PuESIDENT. 

(Ilemarks by E. S. Gaddis.) 

The twenty-second annual report, issned in October, lOl-l, Welborn aflirms 
(p. 4) : “All the conditions covertsi b.v the later demands of the labor organiza¬ 
tion, except those calling lor recognition of tin* anion and an increase in 
10 per cent In wages, prevailed generally, if not entirely, over the State.” 

Plrst, eight hours above groumi did nol prevail. Especially true of coke-oven 
workers. To-day all power-hou.se men, both steam anil electric, work 12 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. One of tUese engineers told me the long hours were 
killing him. 

Second, payment for “ ilead work ” was held up when they could so Inqiose 
on the men. 

Page 10: “'flie reliitloii betwis'ii ourselves and the State soldiers were the 
name In every e.ssential particular as those that exlsteil between us and the 
Pederal soldiers.” 

The pri'valliiig opinion not only among the strikers, but consensus of views 
of leading citizens was that Gen. Chase and bis men were attempting to break 
the strike. 

The coiislani conferences and plioni* messages; the free use of oiierators’ 
autos; the credit allowed militiamen at “the store"; the cashing of warrants 
to pay State troops by the o|ierators; the organization of loial militia com¬ 
panies from employees, including many former gnanls and gunmen; furnlsheii 
overwhelming proof that the militia were in cooperation with the coal barons. 

Page 10, same report: "It is a signltlcaid fact, which bears evidence <d' the 
favor In which oar num* stores are held by tin* workmen—retail sales—in the 
center of the strike trouble, were $47,007.51! greater than they were during the 
last pis'ceiling year.” 

The brazen shame of the above words are of a pitiably low order. 

Plrst, the company holi'Is and boanling house were packeil with guards who 
were being fetl ami furidsbcil much new material tor lodgings. 

Second, at one perlml during strike all huckster wagons were shut out of 
camps, 

’I'hird, the arrival of hundreds of families as strike breakers made “ the 
stm-e” business boom in furnishing their houses. 

Fourth, for itaudhs during the strike old employees who would have come to 
Trinidad or Walsenlnirg to trade occasionally were afraid to leave the camps; 
this extra trade went “ to the store.” 

Fifth, the feisllng of the State militia was In Itself a very large source of 
income to the operators. 
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Sixth, the^Ple who were given work ami being protcote.1 by the openitora 
(luring the strike felt a new Impulalon to buy only at “ the store.” One siore 
manager In a small camp told Ills receipts for one month at “ th“ store" 
equaled nearly 50 i)er cent of the pay roll at the mine offlee. 

Facts Concebnino the Sthcuou; in Coeoichk). 

Bni.LETTN No. 7, 

This is fl ropy of n lotter aiUlrossotl to So<r('tary of Lalior, Hon. W. K Wilson 
aiuX signed by eight prominent citizens of the Stale, most of whom wo tionhi 
n(d have never seen a coal mine. 

One of their cl<»sing paragraphs runs thus: “The mines are running ami are 
sending out full product, while little union mlne.s set In rhlleuimis ldlenes.>.;' 

The tlrsl athnnation ol tlu* uhi»ve deliveranet* is more than the o{H‘rators over 
claimed for themselves. Further it is fully conlradicttsl in bulletin N.i li; 
“The mines lune been in operiitl(»n sim*e tin* striki* was Imposi^i. the output 
never dropping below ."(> per cent of the norinai.” 

As to the N(‘cond clause. tlu‘ union mines, it was genenilly cfmctsltsl tlud tin* 
strike gave th(*se small union mines an opp«>rtunity to make mone.\, never hofore 
presentwl, and they improved it. One union operator told me he <*ould not 
afford iH»t to .sign up with the tinion it was too great a saerillcc to Ills husim^ss 
outlook. 


From the Penver Women’s Paw and Onler Pi'ague: "No nuifljltu' giin was 
at any time directed against tlie <‘oloi»y.” 

We tirsl read tlds falsoliood in tin* otiice of Air. Sciuatcli at Inuuer (pnsideut 
of the (kdorado Supply (k>.), A\'e t(dd him therj itiere was notlilng to he gained 
by suclj u misstatenmnt. He oiu‘!^iloned onr authority for denying that the 
inuehine gun was not usod on the tent eolony al Ludlow April -0, ItM-t. 

Onr reasons for believing that it was used are as Pillows: 

First, th(‘ F. A I. camp pliysician at Ilcrwind told ii" it was in ojM'ration 
against the colony on tlmi <lay. 

{S(?coud. Ji man wl>o lives in Ihu'wiiid t4»hl ns lie was one <»f the supporters 
of the gun during llu’ hatlh‘. 

Third, we pasMsI tiirough Ludlow on (\ k 1. train tlic night of the famous 
battle. We saw tin* tent colon.x in llami*s. Several persons homaied tlie train. 
One man in particular we Inainl sa> that tliat rnacldnc gun <'nglne Innl been 
raking tiie camp. 

Fourth, the operator (*f tin* gun was ixtinted out as a hem of Hcrwlnd Fanyon. 

This tlagrant pr<‘vari<’atiori coin-erning the uso of the imicldrie gun Itns m*ver 
been coutradicteil l)y the oiHwators. 

Those wlio slgneii tin* lett«T which was sent to I’residcut WlKoii knew little 
or uolhiug tirsl handed of comlilions in sontiiern Folorado. 

Un i.niN No. t, St;RiKs IT 

.Iamj.vky 2, ltM.7. 

The caption of this pamphlid is ‘•The .strike ends" In Hiis paper Wellairn 
rejoices over tite “loyatty witli wliicli its men have stood by the i-ompiuiy." 

First, a large proportion of Hu* torcigiiers v\lm r<*maim‘d at work gave not n 
wlioop about tile contr»)versy at issue. 

• Second, not a tew who stand at their Jobs were In sympathy with tin* strlki'rs. 

Third, we were in Segundo on the niglit the railroad men and tlieir families 
left the camp op a special train for Weston. It was thought the OhI T'u\n 
strikers were to attack Segundo. Tin* train was taken out against orders of 
the ftuiierintemleiit of the mail. The tire boxes of the engine in tlm roundlnmw* 
were filled with water before the train pulled out. They teleplnmcsl ov4*r to 
Old Town not to shoot as tin* train paswHj. Th<‘y were union men. 

Fourth, foreigners being told they would bo protectiMl If they remained at 
work were willing to take chances. It would enuble th(>m Ut mak<‘ tiielr 
*‘ stake” and get back to Kuroi>e. When the strike was calksl liundrHis of nn*ti 
returned to Europe. The Santa B'e Railroad did u big business for a while in 
Trinidad. 
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Notes on Fobceu Sabijath Laboe* '*" 

By K. S. Oaddls. 

Colorado Is the only mining State In the T’nlon that has habitually compelled 
colllerH to labor on the Sabbath. 

All sorts of m*edless and imruK-essary labor Is enc<»uraged and enforced in the 
C. F. A I, camps. 

For many months prior to the grwit strike hundreds and thousands of men 
did not know what a day of rest was. 

Orders were posted on tlie mine bulletins, slcnc‘d by the suiterlntendent. 
threatening loss of good place In tin* mine or actual discharge for those who 
fulUnl to re[)orl for work. 

After reading such orderM \v(‘ rcporte<l the fact to Weltzel, who said It was 
news to him. It is our umlerstanding that all orders for Sabbath labor in the 
mines originate from Weltzel's office. We uhsu lodged complaint with Bowers, 
who did nothing to relieve the men. 

One young man al I’rlmero, who told he had worked so many consetnitlve 
Sabbaths la* w antt'd a <lay of ri'st and refused to run the mine motor car, was 
dlsehurged. We i)n*senUsl his case to Weltzel, and tliat was the last word we 
ever heard on tiu? case. 

Some of Ihe foreigners who are driven Into Sabbath labor through fear of 
discharge wouhl fail Pi slmw up on Monday. 

A master mechanic in one camp told me It was not at all neco'^sary for him 
to W'ork <iu Sunday to keep abreast of bis Job. but Ibe superintendent fore(»<l 
him out becau.se the day shift was at It and no exceptions were to he made. 

Tin* special trains for Sunday ba.sehall during tin* suinmer on the company 
railroads help to break down res]HHt for the lioly Sabbath; neglect of religious 
opportunities; and soinetlnu^ tin* nn‘ri returned home in a drunken nwelry, 
Ihpior being obtained from the “law-respecting” company saloon keepers. 


Socnu o(iic \i, Am)KNn\. 

During our 22 months’ term of M*r\le»* the following improvements were Intro¬ 
duced : 

1. (’huiN'h and Snhhalh si-hool'j ina\igurateil in onini>s w’hore the w’ork had 
never been started, or where it had la'ca allowed to <lh‘. 

2. Kinployiuent of a camp missionary for Trinidad and Walsenburg <llstrlcls, 
and a colored mlnlsler who cmdd swing clear of licentiousness and drunkenness 
to work anumg tliose people. 

,S. New Boy Scout iialrols for tin* <‘amps, 

4. Night schools for foreigners t.> h'arn Kngllsli, A |>ulilic school start(*d for 
Ihe cldidren at (’alcite and an ailult sclmol for foreigners, wla*re for 10 years 
no s\ich ad\anluge had been olTeri'd. We seeun'd the willingness of one of the 
propwsiirs of tin* Slate si-hool of mines to Intnalin'e an elenuadjiry mining 
Hlon <‘<Mirs(* for eneli camii. Karnislasi houses for scIuKil-ieachers was an In¬ 
novation appro\(*d In .several camps. 

lhthlle-s<-hool reading ercles. wdii literature provided by tlie school board. 

0. A iu‘W circulating librar.\ for the camps. 

7. Ualsed the staialard of the public school-teacliers. 

8. Fin* escapes and sanitary drinking fountains fur public-school buildings. 

0. Motlon-pcture .show jilaced In almost every camp of the system. 

10. Swings and teeter hoards built at tlie steel works and donaPsl to the 
fuel-ilepartmenl camps. 

11. Lotteries in tlie company stort's stopptHl on the ground tliut it was teach¬ 
ing the young iwople to gamble. 

12. (hirrent ami popular magazines plnctnl on sale at camp stores. 

13. An attempt to mirtall sale of tobacco and liquors to minors was only par¬ 
tially succt'ssful. 

14. A sociological exhibit at the Panama Exposition, to Include a live boy 
fnmi each camp, would have been a groat success had It n*celved the tinancial 
supjmrt needetl. 

•13. We were negotiating for the purchase of a Child’s Encyclopedia for the 
camp schools w'hen our relations with the company ceased. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Dallas, Tk\.. Tucudaity Matrh 16, IlUo—10 it, 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Cemnilssioner'^ and llarrhnan. 

(’hnirman Wm.hh. I woidd like to make a little annoniu'emeiit. tdea^cL 

T!k* hearin;;s of the Coiumissicm <m Industrial Uelallon.s, the commission eon- 
slstlnj? as a body of nine imunbers, ha\e la-en held throimhotii the rniiiMl Slates 
for the past six months by spt^’inl commitUs's. The special <'ommltU*<‘ detalltMt 
npon the question of a^rrhmlture, so far as the public hearln^rs are comvrmal, 
consists of l^anmissjoner Ijuinon, at m\ ri;'ht, ^trs. .1. Itorden llarrhnan. of 
New York, and myself. It is uinh'rstood. ho\ve\er, (hat wlnu'ever ]M>sslble the 
entire meinliership Is ex]»e(led to attend. We hoiie tlurluK the wtvk to liave 
an attemlance )>erliaps a< loirh as ti\e »)r six. Tin* enilrt' sjHs-hd <*ommltl<s* Is 
in the eit.v at the jm‘sent time, and Mrs. Harrlman will Join ns later in the day, 
.she havinp just arrived. 

I want to say that the otdy public bearint' whlcli will be held on the question 
of ai:i’icnltnre in the Culled States Is the one that is to be held hero this w<Md<. 
In achlition to the publi(' henrinjis we hold Ihmv and special and Intensive In- 
vestipitions into tlu'se \arinns qm'stioiis. (he hearing here Is the re.snit of a 
study by Mr. f!harles W. Holman, of our investijration tlepartment, of several 
months, sup]demenlInji a wiilerone of many years which he has made in other 
iicMvities in which he lias been ensasied. 

U jr(K‘s without sayinj; that this commi''sion eonslsts id’ thriH' employers, 
three eiiqdoyee.s. and three represmitliu: the inaieral juildic. The commission 
has not .Md ;;otP'n louethoj* dehnii,* com'lu'-ions upon any suli.hvt. There Is no 
parlH'ular liiu* of thmnrht ailvocalcMl, so far as hearings or investlKatlons are 
cohcertuMl, h> this commission or any Individual member thensif. It 1 h (he de¬ 
sire, if jM)ssihle, to j;el at tlie fumlamenlal truth In all lhes<' (|U(»stions and re- 
pinlloss of the tendency of tin* lestfiuonv of am witness l«» iiulhaite a treml of 
Mioimht. 1 heji of yon to tinilcrstaml tind of the public to umlerstutid that It Is 
• nr desire to pd all \h*wpolnis, after which tin* result (d’ the hearlnjrs will h(‘ 
taken up with the reports o( the imest lira tors, and conclnshais will he dnnvti 
to he presented to the Conpa'ss of the l'tdt<sl States that will nmke for a stable 
Industrial conddlon, particularly in n*spect to lami ami aKrlculltire, so tnuny 
witnesses lia\in;f horm* witness ludore this commission that lan<l Is the funda¬ 
mental basis of all t*<'r,noini<'s 

Now. we are ffoint; to call Mr. Holman as the first witness, l»ec,nuNO he has the 
outline, and this exjdanation has hemi niadi* to the p»vertior of the State 
and Is made to you as the reason why the pwernor is not <-alhsl lirst. After 
the outline Is Klven ]>> Mr. Holman. Hie Hoveriior will he the next wltiiesH. 

Our hearin;:s wdl la^Ldn at Id o’,do<*k in (he mondn;; and conHmie until 
We resume at 2 and continue until 4,Ild. Kveryom* may ilepend (in those ns the 
hours. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES W. HOLMAN. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Chairman and Commissioner Cennon, under your direction 
the Investigation staff of this hinly has Ix^en making; a study of tlie hind <|ueH- 
tioD. A survey has Ikm'U made of the tendency toward concentration of owner¬ 
ship of the land in this Nation. 

A .statisilcul reiM>rt, which has been compicdwl, shows that tills tendmuy i>* 
undeniable. Field studies luive also laH,‘n made of the landlord and tenancy 
relationships and of ajrrieultiiral labor problems. General library work lias 
been done and a stiuiy (»f the legal aspects has als<> lx»eu In progress. Scune of 
these Htudle.s are not yet in sbdfs* for final reiK>rts. 

I have presumed, therefore, that, ns the o|)enlng witness In the first public 
hearing on the American laud question ever held by representatives of the 
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ii’ederal Oovernraent, it Is your purpose to have me, as one of your Investigators, 
brletly outline the points to be considered, and to dehne what, in the opinion of 
the investigation staff, are the fundamental Issues involved. 

At the l>eglnnlng of this hearing it samis ht to point out that the Unite<l 
States is iKjrhnps the lust of the leading nations to recognize that there is need 
of fixing upon a national land policy, and that the time la at hand for the people, 
who <M)nstltute this Government, to realize that our land inheritance Is slipping 
away and that Its ownership temls to become concentrated just as capital tOMlay 
la concentrated. 

At the same time a x’emarkable transformation Is taking place In the relation 
of the so-called tenant of the soil and the half of tlie United States. 

In this c<mmH!tion the tenants, who constitute tlie majority of the farming 
poimlatlon, are arriving at the status of wage laborers ratlier than the popular 
conception of tlu'in being tenants of the land. 

!|estrlctlng furllier our survey wo Iln4l timt lii tlie southwestern territory, 
or within a radius of 400 miles from Dallas, the question of land ownership 
has become an imminent one, and the lumllord and tenant struggle has reacheil 
Its most acute state witli the most ojien manifestations of discontent. In this 
territory certain ei*on<imlc tones have tended to bring about a distinct Indus¬ 
trial reiatlonshi)) of the two parties. 

It is not niy purpose here to delve Into the causes, for many of them will bo 
stated by the witnesses who are to follow, while others will be incorporated in 
the tinal rep<»rl of .>our investigator to this coiiiinissien. Ilut It may he stated 
that in this territory a very largo per cent of 11u‘ teiaiiit farmers liave slippeil 
away from the old foiKiuI conception of being tenants of the soil, and have 
<lropiMMl Into tlie modern condition of being laborers in fact. 

To Illustrate lids ftirlluw, the vast liody of the laws that liuve accumulated 
for tln‘ governing of laiallord and tenant and the pr(aecti<m of llielr mutual 
interests and rights, are laiscd upon 4'once|»llons gnoving out of tlte feudal 
liislllullons. Jhit lu'slde tlioso, oiIht laws liave developed, and customs of 
contract have spnnig up, wherein tlie right o\' (l>e tenant is tlie right only <ff a 
farm liand, and his title is only a title to the crops that he farms, 'fhat Is the 
customary landlord contract that is so jirevalent in this country. Mr. ('hair- 
man, I was told lln* other day by a prominent landlord of Grayson County 
that In his oidnlon fully IH) p(*r cent of the written contracts in 'D'xus were the 
landlords’ contracts rather than the tenant of the soli contract or the land 
least*, which Is known to the hivv.vers of this State. 

He Is subject—the tenant—to Hie siqiervlsion of the lamllord. lie has no 
rights of unmolestiuent such as arc implied for the tt'imnt in the laws of 
feudal origin. W*' may say. therefore, Unit the tiMuml-lahorer. or the “ crojipiT,” 
as he Is known In the <*lder seiaimis of tlie South, Is very closely akin to the 
casual laborer, whose ease you have heard during other hearings, 'flie main 
dilTerence helween the casual laborer and the tenant farmer is that the casual 
worker drifts by himself from jilace to jilace and may shift over the whole 
of the contliieut, while the tenant farmer drifts from farm to farm and carries 
his faiully witli him liy means of the covennl wagon. 

A recent survey (U‘ tlte slilfting farm population of (Ik* South has heeti mmie 
by the Federal agrleullural census, whose returns show that over 50 per emit of 
the S<»utherii tenants laid liveit on their farms for less than a year from which 
tliey reported. In view of this situation I submit that the relation of the so- 
called tenant to the landowner is unalogtms to that of the wageworker to the 
employer. 

Conversely, the landlord has become the fanner by virtue of this new con¬ 
tractual relnliou, which Is less than 50 years in origin. This Is In mnrkiHl 
contrast to the condition in some ]>urts of America where the tenant is still 
the furiiier and the landlord has a relation somewhat similar to that of the 
iMiudholder or the owimt of st<K*k In a c^irporatlon luasnuKdi us he has so super¬ 
vision over the bind and only tiravvs an interest from it. But it should be 
noted that the same forces appear to be at work in those more prosperous 
sections that if uncurliod will tend to bring aiiout the same evolution we are 
now studying In the Southwest. 

Befoi*e attempting to name the actors and to <lefine tlie issues that ooustltute 
the southwestern land struggle it might be well to call attention to the land 
question as it may uffwt the value of wmgos. The primary Interest of the hlretl 
worker Is the purchasing imvver of his wages, and any factor ihat weakens or 
strengthens this power is a vital concern to him. In late years the American 
people have been profoundly moved by the decreased purchasing power of their 
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wag€«. In a search for the causes of this declining power the conet^ntrating 
ownership of land can not be overlooked. The efl^t of such concentration, 
the effect of absentee landlordism and si>eculntive holding which, when c(nn- 
blued with the pressure of population, undoubtedly do make for iucreaslugly high 
valuations of land. To this may be adtlixl comia*tItion l>y the landless for the 
lenttMl land. Such valuations wlien above normal put uu overhead charge uiwu 
the cost of producing and distributing the prcsluct by adding unnecessarily to 
the capitalization involved. Tims every unnatural Increase in Uuul values brings 
about indireetly a decrease in the purclmsing |>ower of wages. 

How to deal witli the Ainerkan prol)U>m of \iiieinplo.Mm*nt luis oecuplinl the 
attention of many mlials am! provoked much writing of a theoretical nature. 
Among the projiosed solutions <*f unemplovment ami measures ft>r the relief 
of congesUHl mu'^sos of wage workers in great populatiiut centers ami for tlie 
distribution of the newly arrivt^l immigrant population has !aH*n tie* coloniza¬ 
tion of immigrants and the limuguniTion nf lieme-ownershlp projects for Uiom* 
aillicttHl with the “ buck-to-the-lamr’ fever. Tlmse advocating tlie moving of 
surplus labor into tlio country districts still i^oint to large areas of luml in 
America untouclicd by tla‘ j^low. It Is therefore of vital liuen'st to know 
whether sin-h relief may be Itrought to the ImUistrial <*eiiters by at\ increase of 
rural population, and it Is pertinent to ask. Can the stirplus labor of the cities 
be cared for by the rural population? If so, wlait proportion of it should go 
upon the land as home-owning furmer.s, wlmt as tenants, and what as wagi^ 
workers? 

If the farming population, tlirough unpreparedness for the distribution ami 
sale.s or for the fiiuinelng of tliis Increased agricultural production, is unready 
to reeeiNe the city's surjdus and the arriving immigrant, would not the effect 
of such an increase to the rural population be the same as an Irritation of an 
unlieaksl w<mml? 

In early years large land grunts of a douidful nature were made to pro¬ 
moters of colonization wheines. This refers to Texas. Later the legislatures 
lUtempled to llmil the tendency toward land grnhhing and to aid home building; 
but .^uch efforts were unavailing to stem the steady movement tow’ard tlie con¬ 
centration of the ownership <»f land. 

Fort> years ago practically all of Texas fjtniM*rs ow'ned their land. To-day 
over half refit the land, and tlie tnaid toward com-i*ntration appears to ho 
stiawly. In Si: eonniies of tlie State the j><*rcentage will run from 58 to 70 per 
cent in eoneentrafeil owtoTshlp. 

In Oklahoniu large blocks of laml originally owned liy fndiniis have lieen 
wrested from (hem b> while men following tlie removal of roslrlctioiis. Yet 
Ite Slate aNo was generous to laum* seekers ami to-<lay aids persons wishing 
to become home owners. Notwithstanding that, a larger percentage of tenancy 
exKis In Oktalioiiiji than In T«‘\as. and tin* tendency toward concentration of 
land ownership proce(sls um lieeked. 

To-day we have in this area a big <‘hange taking iila(‘e tliat is akin to a 
struggle for the land. The active participants in tins struggle are tenants tmd 
the landhinls. small lamlowners. ami large Inmlowners, who have their own 
Struggles as again''t (au h other, nioiiej leiidei's, hanks, and imu'chanls. 'i’hose di¬ 
rectly or imlirectly affecfi'd tiy this struggle constitute practically all of Ihc 
population <»f tlio small tow ns In the area. 

Aside from lamllonis wlio live in Die <-ountry. the concetdr.HlloM of <iw'uerKhip 
is aide<i by fanmTs who mo\ed to town, l».\ town creditors. land speculators. 
Indian-lcase speculators, etc., and a whole host of others. 

Tin* native wlute tenants are f<mnd ihrongliout all of the sontlnvestern area. 
The negro tenant is fouml mainly in <‘asl Texa". in the bottoms of tlie Ited 
River, the Brazos uml the Trinity Rivers, or what ks known as the old planla- 
tlon of the South, which starts and runs in a sonlhwesterly ilirection from 
Texarkunu. Tin* Mexicans begin with the Un> fJrande and toriii a large part of 
the lulmr supply throughout southern Texjis. Foreign whites In small numlK‘rs 
have come Into the Southwest in the last few years. 

In the 40-year pcrioil under investigation tlie rise of an ahHeiil(M* landlord 
class has been rapi<l iHs ause of tlie one-crop system prevailing in tlie South, whlcli 
make.s It dlfflcull for tenants to ri.se out of their class Into the ranks of hoim* 
owners; ilie excessive valuation of lands, wiiicli mak<»s it very diUlcult for ten¬ 
ants to become home owners; liMlIrect use of force hy lHrg<‘ projK^rty holders to 
force small property holders to sell their liohlings; seasonal depression of crop 
prices, which, in times of dlstre^ss, force the small owners to sell; downw'arU 
trend of home-owning farmers, wbidi Is accelerating the growth of tenancy and 
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Itspir in Inferior living condiilons, In a jH'eatly handicapped rural edu¬ 

cational environment, and into development of caste feeling among those left in 
the depleted country districts. 

More <n' less friction l)etween landlord and tenant occurs In this area he<‘ause 
of (1) oral coidructs; (2) dllTerences of opinion in the matter of regulating 
cropping systems; (.*1) the inov{*inent of tlie last few years on the part of land¬ 
lords to raise the n*id aho\e tlie customary one-third and one-fourth; iiKTeused 
capital represented in the s(»il; competition for desirable farms among the 
tenants is a contrilmtory cmiM‘. Kiiction also arises with regard (4) to im¬ 
provements to be maile by landlonls on farms and other causes the details of 
which will iindoubledly be explained by the witnesses who appear. 

Oppnssive tactics of landhirds also figure in the causes of friction. These 
tactics manifest tiicmselves in unwarranted evictions; in the use of force to 
Intimidate renters; in requiritig n iitiTs to overcrop the land to cotton ; In otforts 
to control eleiiions where land taxes and other matters of jsillcy are Involveil; 
and ilisctiminations against tenants because of polliicjd or jiersonul reasons. 

This transformation of southwestern life has been accompanied by notable 
reactions, and these luarings should develop to some extent tlie effect upon the 
town and country. In this connection tlie rise of a <iass-conscious movement 
among the tenant fanners should he carefully examlnoil. 

Any uttenqits at a solution of the problem rei'kon with certain conipllcntlng 
factors, among which an‘ (he Inferiority of tla‘ Uaiant class itself, wiiich is iso¬ 
lated. lll-iuniiislied. poorly In^trudi'il, badly IioumsI, and is rapidly assuming 
the attitude of a dependent <iass; interracial <*omrK'tllion, which is Inlensitied 
hy tiic coinpetilion within (he tiMiant liass itself; siniting of rural fiopuhition; 
lmndlca|)s of tlie <•oloni'/allou of immigrants, sucli as land speculation and the 
laws jirevenling homeless persons from readily hecoming home owners; corpo¬ 
ration fanning and corporation <‘oiurol of coiimmnitlcs, and usury. This last Is 
a very important liandicap to any solullon of the problem, latter on w^e may 
bavi' (K’casion to have recoiirst* to maps of Oklahoma ami Texas, where the com- 
missiomu’s will have an opportunity see tlu‘ art*u wherein land concentration, 
or raiher tenancy, hav(‘ grown the most rapidly. 

(iiainnan W.visii. Uow wi've the.v prepared? 

Mr. Hot, MAN. From the last Federal census, from llie statistical and map¬ 
ping division of Ihe commission. 1 wdi sluwv tliat to in a minute. 

Hy the maps wlii(ii are lien* displayi'd .\ou will sts* tlud the problem in this 
great southwesUaai anai Is dominanlly a wliite manV problem. And where the 
liereentuge of lenuney is hlgln‘sl we tim! it is more eomiuslviiy a white man's 
problem. The negro still remains, in ma.|or jiaii, wiieri* lie was oiiginully, hi*- 
fore Ihe (Uvil War. The Mexican has not >et attained suilieienl Importanee as 
a tenant farmer for him lo be a imMlIfviiig faetia*. 

I have furllier assunusl that (he purposi^ of these iiearings is to aid in llie 
estahlishnient of a eonstnicthe land p»»lu-.v. Tiu‘ viewpoint therefore should 
be social rather than Imlividuaiisiie. Not iirivale valuations but scnial valu¬ 
ations; not private profit Imi gema’iil liappiin'ss must determine tin* i>olm of 
vi(‘w. Among the sul».|e<is that will come up lor <-onslderaHon in a eoiistruetlve 
way are (he Improvmnent of the rural schoii systcaa, cooperative* marketing and 
inlying for farmers. <-oopt‘ratlve tinaiiec', State' aid to home builders, the labor 
and leminl exchange for Hie clearing of agmadlural labor, constrmiive taxation 
programs, and citizenship organization. 

'liie cviele'iicc so far examined hy .\<air investigator ]>oinls to the neecssity 
of creation of laud commissions or courts that will liave powers of gathering 
and determining fuels in all matters relating to lumliord and tenant con- 
traetual relations, and In the promulgating of rules with reganl to the disburse- 
monl of mom'ys approjaiated by land-puniiasing nets of the fiiltire. 

Sueh a commission could well be national in eharacter, and part of Its duties 
would be (be distribution of that purl of foreign immigration that should go to 
the country districts ratlier than remain In the eily. In fad, such a commls- 
siou, having In its hands evidence as to liie eondlllon of employment in in¬ 
dustries, would bo tlie best instrument to deal witli the arriving immigrant. 
Working In ctH»i>eratU)U with tlie State commission or State iirnnches of the 
general commission it could do much toward settling this present aente problem. 

Sueh a commission should have all the powers of an ('cotioinlc court. In 
its relation to land problems. If national. It wouhl be similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In Its relation to State problems it would be similar 
to. sny. the Wisconsin Iiidustrlnl Commission. 

Now, with your permission, I will show this map. 
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This te a map that was made of the 82 counties In Texas where the perei'nlaue 
of tenancy la at the highest. Tlie elTort, tlierefore, was to tind out wlieie tlie 
negro was located In order to see whetlier tenunc.v Is a white man's prohlom or 
not. We find the orange se<tion here shows wliere the negro tenant runs -11) 
per cent and over. The hlue shows where the negro runs from 'i.o n|i to -1!) ist 
cent, and shows where the while man is hs-ated Ihrongh this area. Ami, for 
your Information, gentlemen, tins area througli liere is known ns the " ent-over 
timber lands” of east Texas. TItls area tlirmigli here I indicating | tlie cross 
timber; and this liody right through here rciireseiits the great “ lilack land" 
area of this Stale ninning iKsssibly down to liere. making an area of two lhirds 
of the size of tlie Slate of New York; and it Is in tins area liere wlierc rent 
concentration or ratlier teimnc.v lias grown faster. W'e find liy tins nia|i Unit 
there are 147,lltK) tenant families in lids sislion In all: and of these Ill.lHkl are 
white and 3.').IH)() are negroes. 

This ma|) wlilch I now siiow you was nnide simpl.N to sliow wliere cotton is 
grown, because tlie tenancy prolilcni in tliis soniliweslern cmintry lias lieeonie 
ainiost entirely identilied witii tlie (irotdeni of cotton, and In tier cent the liigh- 
(‘St ]ier cctil goes tnw'iird the darlvcst slniding. I'erhaps that eoiilrast is not as 
good as it slionld be, but we tind llicre are hli coiinlies wlicre tlicre are under 
10,0111) hales produced, O,') cnnniies wliere from 10.000 to 'JO.tKill liales arc pro¬ 
duced, 34 counlies wlieri* from 1!0,(KI0 to llO.ntKl lialcs are produccfi. 'i’tiere are 
20 counties where OO.OtKI to OO.IKK) liales were produced, and la counties pro¬ 
ducing over OO.OIK) bales and ninning up as higli as over 120,000 lades, 1 believe 
that Is Kills Comity. Now, wlierever you find the Idglicst proiluclion of cotton, 
you find, as a rule, the Iiigiiest iiroportion of tenancy in lids area. 

Till* same thing is true for Dkialioiiia We lia\c taken only tlie counties 
in Dklalionni, as we did in Texas, wliere tenancy runs over .nil iier cent, and 
we liave niajipiMl them liy color. S'oii wilt Inid tlicre iliat lliere are, 1 iielleve, 
47 counties tliat are maroon, sliowing wliere flic winics are very few. The 
blues sliow tind tlie negroes arc concent rated only around llic vicinity of 
Muskogee, wlilch means In tlie Creek Nation and in .McCurlin County, and the 
negroes only constitute idioiit 8,.'tlll) tannlics In this area I indicaliiigl widic 
the white families rtiii 7,!l2.'i, Amt if this were coni|iareil with the cotloii nia|i 
W'tiich we liave liere yon wonid find lliat it follows almost Idenllcnlly tile 
progress of tlie cotton' industry, the only dilfereiicc licing tlial cotton moves 
jnsi a Irllle faster Ilian tenancy lias moved in this area. 

• ilcre is a map which slums when' the forcigii liorii popiilatiou of Oklaliomn 
's localed. You will see it is iiraclically inconsidcralile, only ;t,:i4.k, and so you 
sec up there it gm's from light to dark, sliowing wlmre lliere is a Idgli isu-- 
cei.tage of forcign-liorn jsiiiulation; tlierefore in lids State they are locateil 
almost entirely out of the tenant area. 

t.'liairnmn Wvisii. Hid your iincsligalion .show that there has liism any 
elTorl on tlie )iart of organizations to locale inmdgrmils, fresh iinndgrants, or 
does that only contain statistics as to iicople lliat were not horn in the I'niled 
States'; 

Mr. Hoi.jian. This is only the staliMl<s of |icople not horn in the I'nlted 
States at the present lime. Of coarse in south Texas and down in Kayelle 
Comity there are thousands of jasijile wlio are really niemliers of or lielong 
to the immigrant class; tlial Is, they have all the feeling of foreign-horn 
Iieople, though they arc nallvc-horn peo|ile, hecanse they have not .vet become 
assimilated anil many of them even do not sjaaik Kiigllsli as well as they 
might. 

This map simply shows the proportion of farms owned In Oklahoma, Sn.lKX) 
there in all. You wa* It ks almost entirely reversed. 15ul tliat is a map for 
the yvhole State, while this former map was only made sliowing the families 
represented In a general way of over 'M ta-r cent, whicli is for the State as a 
whole, and you see the tenant area running over here; while on the other band 
In this section the ritnch-lund and tlie school land les.sees and these new jssiple 
coming in from the Central Stall's going toward a different kind of croii, such 
as grain, they are located In this sis-tlon. This Is the great grain area where 
the wheat ha'rvest, the wheat crop last year in the .State of Oklahoma plomsTcil 
the question of a State employment agency for farm casual laborers. 

If you would remember that first map I showed, there Is the cottoti map of 
Texas for the year 191.3. At first we were a little bit Interesteil to see the 
tenancy that had made Its way out from the black land—this group up here— 
and It was necessary to map the cotton area to find out If there was not some 
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close relation between that progress, and that proved to be the case. Of course, 
that Is newer country out there, too. 

Ohalrtuan Walsh. Which Is the newer country? 

Mr. Holman. This northwestern country from here [Indicating]. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Is that confined to what you call the black land where 
tenancy was common? 

Mr. Holman. No, sir; that Is the western cross timber. The black lands 
are through this area, and run probably four counties wide. Mr. Ferguson, Is 
that not the area of the black land? That simply shows the location of the 
negroes and other nonwhltcs, the total iiopulatlon of Texas so far as they are 
concerned. That Is tin; total farm population, you will see. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jf what do they consist; of wiiat does that consist In iwr- 
centages, would you say? 

Mr. lloi.MAN. The blanks, that Is, the white, show under 1 per cent; that is, 
131 counties. The orange, that Is probably Mexican, show from 1 to 10 per cent; 
that Is 4.') counties; the gre<.Mi running through here, through the black-land 
belt counties, are from 10 to 25 per cent. They constitute 16,000 acres In 26 
counties. The blue here, that filling In places like that, Jackson, Ue<l Ulver, and 
those types of counties, they run 21 counties, or a total of 15,73.5. The balance 
of the counth's In black are w'here the negroes are 40 per cent and over. That 
Is a total of 32.(X>9 of the foreign population there, or 70,000 on the farms. 
United States figures averagt' 09,000. We put them on the automatic machine 
and they did not figure up according to I he way they had been In the census 
figures. 

Now, If you will iKdlce this area right through here, you will find that that 
CorreN]H)nils with what Is known in the Federal census report ns the plantation 
area. You will also find that tliese negroes have been In this section ever since 
before the war. 'I’la-y have not moved out very nunli. And you will also find 
In this section what Is known as the East Texas sainly lands, the country where 
It Is to-day polnltsl out as a country where any poor man can own a farm; 
yet wi' find In this same sectliai a very high degree of tenancy. The catises 
<if that may be determined. This is a map of the farms owned In Texas. That 
map fails In Us apparerd significance, Tlic Federal census cla.ssllies ranches 
ami everything else as farms. We can only tiiki! the ctuistis figures and uatp 
It out In accorilance with their figures. All of this country through here Is 
arid counIr.N ; It Is paMiire land to a great extent, and It Is held In large 
blocks. Tlie result la that lids falls as a classification ns far as the popu¬ 
lation and proiiortlou of tmaint farmers In Texas Is concenu'd. 

The actual figures on landlord and tenant In this State should take the 
most of the farming area that has Iteen developed and figure out from that 
point of view, tad from the |iolid of \n>w of pasture purposes. Rut these In 
the blue or tla- purple show llie area of tenancy again. And you .see the maps 
work together. This long strip through here Is what Is known us the black 
land. 

1 bi'llcve Ibal Is about all of the maps tliat will be (d' Interest at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

TESTIMONY OF GOV. JAMES E. FERGUSON. 

Chairman W.\i sn. May I ask you, please, to state, for the purpose of this 
record, what your history has been prlcu' to the time of assuming the office of 
governor of the Stale of Texas; your business experience, I might say? 

Gov. Fkuouson. Well, 1 am a native-born Texan. My early training was on 
the farm. Alauit up to the time I was 18 years of age my experience was on 
the farm, you might say. After that time I was a rnllrotid man for about seven 
or eight years. After that time, and for about seven years, I, as they say la 
Texas, threatened to practice law.—for about seven or eight years. After that 
time for ataait eight or nine years 1 was engaged In the country banking busi¬ 
ness. That brings It up probably to the present date, or to at least the advent 
of my personality into public life. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Have you held any tdher public olfli'e In the State of Texas 
prior to your elwtlon as governor? 

Gov. Fesuuson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to your—and you assumed this office on what date? 

Gov. Feboxtson. The 19th day of January, 1915, 

Chairman Walsh. I have a few specific points suggesteil here by Mr. Holman 
that I will diretd your attention to, and then, of course, you may make any 
Statement that you tliink will throw any light upon the subject ns outlined here. 
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First, I would like you to give us a short sketch of what might be termoil the 
development of tenancy lu Texas, land tenancy, the tyiK? of tenants as they 
come in during the past 44 years, and who they are, their origin, etc. 

Gov. Fekuuhon. Yes. Well. I may i>refa(!c that statenumt by these general 
facts that are well known: 

Texas in ISJtd hud a population of 52.1HX). Ity calculation it developed that 
w’e had then approximately acres [hv capita to the i>opulation of the 

State of tillable land, or land that could be susceptible to cultivation. 

(’oming on «l<)\\n. Jumping on down to your statement, we will say, the de- 
velojanent of tejtancy which took pl.ice soon after the reconstruction era of the 
South. 1 think the jHipuhttion in Texas (prolaihly I tone the memoramluia) in 
1870 was 810.000, nslucing (he per cnplia land area In Texa.s (o I2(r> acres. 
The next 10-ycar iK.*riod. up to IHSO, we tind the i>opulatlou a million ami a 
half and the ptT capita area re<hice<l to l(r> acres. 

Clmirmun Wai-sh. Generally siK'aklng, wliat was the dcvelopmont of urhan 
IKtpulation? That was iluring the i»eriod when a very fast and ^ast gn*\\tli 
was being made in the < i(les. 

(lov. FKiairs»>N. Not tiiroiigh tiie piTioil I am speaking of. Now. most of the 
population was in the ^'onntry, and If is only within tin' last ‘20 >ears, you miglit 
say, tlial cit\ population is beginning to be of moment in 'I’exns. 

In 181X) our population had Increased to two and omMiuarier milllcms. reiUn- 
ing tlie })er capita aereage to 75 acri'S, In !‘.MX> our jmpulallon had Increased 
to reducing tlie per ca|ata acreage to .55 aeres. 

(’hairman W.\lsh. 1>o we still liave In miml tlie (lllabh* land, tlovcrnor? 

(Jo\. FKKc.rsoN. Ves, sir; tliat is tin* tillable lamb Not tlie Impiaivcd land, 
but the laml tliat is suseepillile of cultivation. 

In 1010 our jiopulation was nearly 4.<K)0.(MMI an<l down to 12 m-res per caplin, 
ami, estimatt“d under llie same liasls of increase, taking our ]K)piihi1lon al an 
estimated amount of fi>nr and one-half millions now, W(* would Imve J17 acres 
per <’apita of tillable land In Texas. 

I make (hat |>rellmlnar,\ statement, and it lias at leasi an liallrm't laairlng 
upon (he cause and diwelopinenl of tenantry in this eouniry. 

(h'tting l)ack to >our original i>roposltlon. the lenanl system started In Texas 
in alauit 1870, wid<-h was al the eml of the reconsiruetlon |M*rlotl in the Soutli, 
and tlie people then began to turn attention \<t the real developnient of the 
State. In that da,^ ami time—I am speaking now largi^ly from my own early 
knowhsige, iiecaust* I am an old selller in Texas; 1 ha\<* l)etMi liere 44 years— 
alMuil that tiim*. In that day ami time lh(‘ condilion of the ten ml was not had. 
I can renu'inber up In tlie earl.v—possil»i\ IStM)—tlie tenants had a great iimiiy 
privileg(‘s. 1 <-an reiiieinber esp^‘ciall.^. hack In the lairly days, that one of the 
customs In my country—in cmitral Ti-vas. wIhm-i* I was raised—was that wlicii 
a tenant wanted to rent a farm from a landlord, om* <if ilie conditions was—one 
of (lie questions--** lb>w' many cows are .\oii going to furnish me to milk fns* 
of cliarge?” And “ Ilow mm li pasture are >ou g<iing to furnish me?” And 
tliat eonditlon coullnmsb I might say. up tniiil approximately bShd, when we 
began to liave, as sliown by the census ri‘eor<l, we began lo have tlie great 
increase In popxilallou, and naturally the aereage per capita liegan to <lecreas(‘, 
ami those privileges were gnidimtly eliminatecl; ami as land l»‘gun to b(‘eome 
more valuable Ihe landlords began to exact ami ellmlnaUsl a great many of 
the advantages that had Immui allowed llie tenant. 

I wouht say that l>a< k In the early perbid. fnmi bsso to 18fi0—187(1 to 1880- - 
the hous(*s of tlie tenants as edni|iansi with the houses jif (he lau<llords w'ere 
better then than tliey are now*. 

The real problems of tenantry lM‘gaii to develop when land became valuable 
in Texas. Tlie real cause for the iicmI of agitation or interfen'm'c on the part 
of the fhwermiient to deal with the tenant question had its real liicepllon In 
the iuereaM'd value of the lamb As long as laml was worth Irom $2.5 to 
an acre, based on the earning jiower of money, the land coul<l ea.sj|y pr<Hlu<*e 
10 or 12 or 15 iH*r cent on Its value on (he share s.vstem, wlilcli was the systeiii 
Inaugurated by the iK*ople of the South. Rut just as soon as land began to 
get valuable the land holilings l>egan to d<*<’n*a.se }>er capita. The natural tle- 
slre of a man was to get us much revenue out of tJie pro|H*rty as posHilile, and 
he b<‘gan to (*xer<*ise Ms rlgh^ and to coiisl<ler the iiuestlou (if an increased 
revenue from his land. 

The qin^stlon of the third and fourth system, a.s we understand it In the 
South—after the reconstruction It bei'ame .sfi tiioroughly Ingrafted on the 
IKipulatlon of the South, and the people had so long recognized its ociuUable 
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proportion as the real equitable division between landlord and land tenant, 
or I should say between the landowner and land tenant, that long before any 
man thought of asking an Increase in his land he nvognized that question had 
to be approached with much trepidation. But as the land began to get higher, 
the people, from this desire, hastnl on the earning iM)wer of money, began to 
advat>ce the argument—and rigid here I might say n.M an incident to this lie 
oreuse In rent conuts In the question of ahs<*ntee landlordism. 

It Is my opinion, an<l I only give It as my o]>inion, but based on the observa¬ 
tion of a lifetime In Texas, that If It were not for absentee landlordism in Texas 
we would not iinve any ds< ussion or agitation of the ([uostion of rent. As a 
l)racti<'al proposition tlie al»seniee landlordism wnrks out this way: You take a 
man wlio has IbV) acres of hno hlnck land In Texas In the votlon tllstiict, us 
<lellneatt*<l on the map liere; tiuit the landlord can live on that BoO a<T(*s and 
absolutely live like a lord and liavo all the comforts and conveniences that the 
ordinary man wants wlio Is willing to li\o economically ami frugally. Bui 
by and by that man lakes a notion that he mast move to town, and he goes 
to town, and lie gets acijualnliHl willi a railroad presiilent, ami lie gets ac¬ 
quainted with a men*lianl who is worth ten times what he is worth, uiul, in 
otluT words, lie gets into liigh soci(‘t.v, ami prefty soon that BoO acres of laml 
won't support him; he ean not keep jiac<‘ with tiie people he trii's to run with 
in low'ii; tlu* old division of tlie rent of one-third of the grain and oiu^-fourlli 
of tlie cotton do(‘s not meet Ins demands; and consequently in his dilcimmi lie 
begins to do tlu* best be I’uii and goes Iiack and raises the rent on the pour 
fellow in tlie country; ami In that w’ay, wlum he goes to rajs4‘ the rent, the 
tminnt will say, “ 1 want you to Imild me a lietter house if I am going lo pay 
more nml and la* sa.\s, “ I can’t affonl it. My family expenses are sucli in 
tow’ll tlint 1 can't stand it, and therefore you will have to do with tia; old 
iionse you havi* now,” And it is suiii attempts on the part of people wiio would 
make gooil farmers to make city peojde (hat has liad as mucii to <lo ns any 
other om* cause to jiroduce (he ri'-e In n*iit in Texas. 

An 4'stale In llie comilry wiilcU heniofore would support a man in aflluonce 
in tin* <’onniry will not, of 4-ourse, support him in tlie city, ami ho tries lo make 
ends UH'et \\lu*n the.\ will md na*e(, and tiiat is one of (lie grout reasons for 
tlie dismission of the laml question in Texas. 

I nothxMl in my cami>aign, if you will pardon tlio personal allusion, a thing 
that eorroiiorates tiu' stulmnents 1 mu making ahout ahseiuee landlordism, 
'liie landowner wlm lives in tlie country mid wlio Is iilentified witli the trials 
and trilnilatlons a man lias to make to live In llu* eounlry—that man found 
mi oh.leclion to the general proposition <»f tlic im-rease in rent—or I mean the 
proposition to resiri<i any inerense In rent—and the nuui who I'oully Uses in 
tlu' country and who has always made Id.s estate l>y working under conditions 
wlihii we liave liad in Texas for BO years realizes tliat soci«*ty and the (lovern- 
nient must deal wiili the question of tlie eiinliahle adjustment of rent. lie 
reallz(‘s that no halrhreadtli disiindlons or luiespun tlieories alnait the (*oii- 
stitutioii ean be urged to nus’t the humane siile of tlu* question, lie realizes, us 
a pnutical prop4>sllion, tliat If lie ehiims the light to come in and lake too 
mucli of the production of the soil by tlie tenant, by Ids own contract powers, 
tliat sooner or later, as the government rests on the consent of the governed, 
tliat that right may be taken away from him and that after all his eontraet 
riglits an* no stronger or more stable than llie lionor and Integrity of the people 
W'ho support ills Government ami really give smTe(lm*.ss to his contracts. 

Now, one otlier matter: I do not know whellier you called attention to this 
or not, hut we havi* in Texas under the cen.sus of IIMK)- 

Ohnlrmun Walsh (Interrupting). Have you the same ouHlm; the commission 
Ims furnisheil through Mr. Holman—tlio memorandum of subjects? 

(tov. rtnursoN. Yes; t am following tliat. I may refer to It in a <lisjolnte<l 
way as I have not luul lime to prepare a statement. 

(Uiulrman Walsh. Just so you have the subjects before you. 

Oov. FKKursoN. The census of 11)00 showxHl we had 211),0(X) tenants In Texas 
and the (‘♦nisxi.s of 1800 showed we had 11X),000, or an increase of 29,000 or about 
8,000 a year. By the same proiMirtlon of advance^ or increase, and I think 
It has even incrensetl in a greater proiairtlon, we will have In Texas now about 
24.%.000 tenants, ami I helUwe it is ilisclosed even by tiie nmj)—I have not 
looktHl at it but I am glad to 84^ tlie inai> ciuToboratos tlie statement—that four- 
fifths of that numlier live in the black lands of the State, approximately that 
much in tlu* black-land or cidton-growing area of Texas, which is approximately 
10,000,000 a(‘res of land. I might say that of the 1(^,000,000 acres in Texas 
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suitable for cultivation, there is now only ulwut 80,000,000 acres of lan<l that 
are really Improved and being cultlvateil. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the first figures you gave—how much was sus¬ 
ceptible of cultivation? 

Oov. Fkrgvson. The best Inforiimllon avnilahle shows aj»pro\lmiitely 1or> in* 
170 million acres <*f land susceptible of cultivation, probably not over one-llflh 
of that being In cultivation or iniprovtHl land. Now, in tbla 10,0tl0,00t) acres of 
land. 111 which reside four-fiftlis of the ]Hipnlatlon- 

riialrnnin Walsh. At that ]>olnt, ha\e >ou any information or any tlu'ory 
as to w)»y there is not u higher development in tlu' iMOentlal tillable land - 
usable land? 

(rov. Kkrgi^son. It is i)eca\ise we are a new eountry. That is retleeted in the 
population and Us gi'owth from, in 1S70, pis)ple to -t.ritHMHHi pi'ople: and 

just as soon a.s w<* are as ohl as jn-obably Kansas, your Slate, in developmont. 
we will have n greali'i* proportion of tillable aroa in lailthalion. 

.Vow, four-tiflijs of llte tenants of 'I'exas, as rello<-ted by the maps, npproxl- 
nuitely live in tlie blaek lands wbirh 1 estimate at about lU.tMHt.tMM) acros of 
biml. I further estimate that of this KMHKUMHl Is worked hy people 

who own the hind, and U.rilKt.tHH) aeros is worked hv -(Ml.OtK) tenatds aliout 
8d acres to the tenant. Tho Kedoral emisus furthor giv(‘s this infortmiilon 
whU-h is worthy of comment in this conni'clion: On iIk‘ basis of Ibid -- 

('Iminmin \V\i.sti (Inti rrui»llng). Yotj say that is ‘Hi a<'res to a family'/ 

(Jov. FniairsoN. 'I'hat is a]»pro\imjile. 

('Iiainnan Wvisir. Noa\, do you think, (tovernor, from your experience, that 
that could he r<‘du<*ed any. or is u hidm: done as 1nten''l^ely now as It l•ollld ho? 

(3ov, FKimt'sox. No; it is not, in mv o])inion. Whilst we are ji grojit faniiii'g 
ronntry ami \\(‘ lane some of tlie smartest pisiple in the world now tilling the 
voil, I believe we lia\e just now begun to study the (pievlion am! to learn some 
tiling nl)out intimsivc farniitig in 'I'cxas. Ami 1 holiove Hint uialer sclontilii* 
hioiIkmIs we will increase our produ<*liou Hd jk'I* <*ent aftiT a tow moro ,\oars 
of onlthaiimi ami study along the linos that the (lovoriimont stvms now in a 
humor to assist. 

'The Fodertil <*ensus showcil in Ibid that o)it of ‘Jib,."?.") tenant farmers, 17.!“>tK>, 
or less than Id por oenl, jiaid a <“asli rent. From my own persiaial obserxation, 
and from the ahsenco of any bolter authority, I esfiniale that dd per oont of 
the total number of tenant fanm r.s of Texas do not jiay a nail in (‘\oess of a 
third ot' the giain and a fourth of tin* cotton. 'I'lio roinaining dd pm* cent, or, 
In round numlMa’s, rM,ddd tenants, pay inoro than a third ami a fourth. I sal<! 
a \\!iile ago tliat th(* inercase in rent Is of comjiaralively reoont <ioounenoe. 
I was horn amt raised in T<*xas, am! 1 do not ri*oall in my own f«‘rsomil ex¬ 
perience, though I have lived a great deal on the farm, ami alwjiys in the 
oonnlry, of ever having heard of a man diargltig rent to exooed nne-foiirth 
of lh(‘ cotton and one-llnrd of the giain tnior to V.Mtd, as an a<‘lnal oecurrmice. 
1 po.ssildy may have heani it discussed, but I never knew piTsonally - - 

Cfiairtnan Walsh (Interniptnig). Yes; pleaso d«*s<-nlM‘ in detail, (lovernor — 
and I n.ssume, of course, you are very familiar with It—hiit ]ih*asi> ilescribe In 
detail for the record that system of .a tliird and a fourth shares in tenant 
farming. 

Gov. Ferguson. Yos; I am glml you mentioned that. The lldnl and fourth 
system, known In Texas and understood hy Texans, is this: That the tenant, 
usually in a verbal contract—mily In rare cases Is any other kind of conlrnet 
entered into—agrees to rent a given number of acres of Inml on <-ondltion that 
the tenant will pay the landlord one-tldrd portion of tin? grain rnls^vl on the 
premises, such as corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, and otli<*r grain crops, of which 
jirobably not so much is cultivatfsl in Texas, and ujion tlie condition that he 
pay one-fourth of all the cotton raisHl. The soiiloinent.s under those contracts 
are ma«le in various ways, but that that is commonly practiced of late years 
is to divide the proceeds of crops. The tenant inuk<*s tlie crop, sellH the crop, 
and has the purchaser of The crop make Him a written statement signed hy 
him, or by some of his agents, stating how much he has imreha.sfHl of liie 
tenant and the price paid; and witli that statement the tenant goes to the 
landlord and makes a settlement, and he says, “Here bs my evidence of wdmt 
I have receivefl from my crops, am! umh*r the proportion of on(‘-thlrd of the 
grain, on<^thlnl of this amount I owe you.” That is usually jiald hy a chiH'k 
on a local bank, and the same rule Is followed almost universally. Now, in ref- 
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erence to cotton--In the early days they had a system of dividing the crop 
Itself. If a man had 4 bulc.M of («tton the landlord got one; and when he 
went to gather the corn out of the field—and that is the system now, where 
the crop Is not sold—he would divide by the wiigonload of corn, and In many 
Instauces they even divided the rows In the tieUl; hut of late years the com¬ 
mon practice Is to divide the proceeds of the sale. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe, while you are right there. Governor, what 
lla? tenant furnislies under such contra<-t.s and what the landlord furnishes In 
tlie way of improvements, Imidements, or anything of tliat kind. 

Gov. Kkrouson. Yes; umler the tlilrd and fourtli system the landlord fur- 
nisla's liu' land, furldsla'S tlie i)remlses on which the temint resides, and that 
Is about all he does fundsh. Tlie landlord furnishes the teams, tools, seed, and 
suiiplies- 

Chulrman Walsh. You mean, Governor, do you not, the tenant furnishes the 
team and tools- 

Gov. Peuohson (interrupting). Yes; the tenant furnislies the team, tools, 
anil fis'd, and agrees to keep the fences in repair in certain areas where it is 
apiilii’atile; he agrees to work the laud In a good farmer-like manner and not to 
lei any .lolinson grass or cockleburs, or any growth timt is a menace to the fer¬ 
tility of the soil, get hold—keep It from going to seed. We have also In this 
country a system known as tile “ half system,” referred to liy Mr. Holman, 
widcli is more iirevalent In the districts ctiltivated liy tlie negroes—the negro 
po|iulallon of the State. Under Unit system tlie landlord furnishes the land, 
the premises on wlilcli the tenant resides, furnishes tlie teams, the tools, and 
the seed. Under tliat system the tenant receives only lialf of wliat lie produces, 
and the landlord, of conr.se, receives the oilier half. 'I'lie half system is not 
practiced to any great exient laily In the river hotlonis, and largely where the 
negro populnllon iiredomimites, althoiigli you very fiasiuently Had tenants farm¬ 
ing on halves in tlie hlack lands of Texas; lint Hint is not a general cu.stom. 

Clialrnmii Wai.sh. Miglit we task you. Governor, to |ilease descrilie any bonus 
systems you are aware of, wliile on tliat suli,1ect? 

Gov. Fkiiocson. 1 was only deserildng tlie tlilrd and fourth system. Tlie 
bonus system Is the new issue in 'rexas. Willi tlie increase of tlie value of land 
about which I was .lust speaking a while ago came the hoiius system. Undt'r 
the old rule, where the laml was worth only twonly-tive or llilrty dollars an 
acre, of course, gelling a lliird of tlie grain or a fonrtli of tlie cotton, under the 
average iiroductlvily of the soil, it was easy for tin; landlord to get his rent or 
return on ids liivestinent; but as soon as land went iiii to a hiiiKired dollars 
an acre, where the landlord began to reason witli his tenant like tills; “Now, 
money is worth 8 ix'r cent. .My land is w'orth a hnndri'd dollars per acre. 
Tlierofore I ought to get $8 an ai*re return u|ion my land, and a fourth of tlie 
cotton will not produce $8 an acre, therefore I am going to ask you to pay an 
additional rent, wdiich will iiiake a total of .$8 an acre, and tliendore, in order 
to bring that iiliout.” he says, “ tliey liave estimated what would be the value 
of a fourth of the cotton,” and we will say that that was found in a given year, 
at tlie iirevaiiing price, to be $5 an acre. 'Pile landlord says, “ I am entitled to 
get .fk an acre, therefore I am going to ask you, Mr. Tenant, to pay me .$3 
an acre additional.” And that is what we call tlie liomis in Texas. The bonus 
is the additional cash j’ont or additional amount of rent. I had better say, 
)iaid to the landlord In addition to tlie third and fourth system deniandeil by tlie 
landlord. 

At first blusli It would seem that the landlord had a gooil case, that his 
argument was to an extent well founded, but ns against that the tenant says, 
“ Yes; that Is true that your land has gone uii and It is worth a hundriHl ilollars 
an acre, but yon did not prodiiie the IniTeascd value of tlie land altogether by 
your own action. It is by virtue of the fact that my wife and famll.v are willing 
to go into the Held and work your land and produce these crops and demon¬ 
strate the fertility of the soil, and that tills country will support an agricultural 
poinilatlon; and by reason of all these iullnenees. In which I have had a part, 
your land lias become valuable, and therefore you have no right to take from 
me a rent which would lie an oppression and a burden to me—that you would 
have no right to take such an amount of rent a.s would distinctly Impair my 
iililllty to raise my children In comfort and have some conveniences and the 
saiiie privileges, at least, of eilucation which you, the landlord, give to your 
chlldnui." .And furthermore the tenant says, “You ought not to charge an 
Increased rent; that, notwithstanding your land has Increaseil In value, its 
prialiictlve powers have not Increased projiortlouutcly; that the land now does 
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not make any more cotton, does not make any more oorn, ilinn jHissIliIy It did 
80 years ago, when your land was not worth one-tlilrd of what It Is now." 

And those are the two eontemilug urgnmeiits aroninl which springs up the 
discussion of what Is known as the honiis sysleni in Texas. 

In a great many Instances Instead of charging any |>roportion of the crop— 
and this hs a custom largely oiHwahsl hy the ahsenlee landlonl, who lives in the 
city and gws In high sva iety—the landlord says, ■' I haven’t any tlnn‘ to hoiher 
with the (inestion of the settlement of rent. Therefore 1 want a cash rent, and 
I want that rent to he sullicieiit to pay na' an earinng invwer on iny money. 
Therefore 1 want .|t> or $7 or $8 an acre reni money," 

The Fisleral censns shows that in lilld even Unit feature had grown to the 
proportion that 1.7(K),(KHl farmers, white tenants, in Texas were paying the cash 
rent. And that is a distinct hardship to reipdre tlie tenant to |ia,v easti rent, 
heeaiisi' we havi* tiot reduced in Texas to a science the certatnt.v ot makttig 
a crop. We have seasons that come and go in Texas, and conscipiently some 
years w’e maki* good I'roiis and s,ane .xears we make had I'rops, l-nder the 
cash-rent system the tenant would have to pay Ids cash rent even If it took all 
Ids part of the crop; and that wimid even deprive him la-oliahly of enongli to 
live on. To Illustrate, I can tell ,von of a l asc of an actual occurrenci' In my 
county—Itcll ('ounly—in which is sitnated tiie town of 'I'cmide. tin* host town 
In Tcxa.s—1 want that to he read In the record--an aiiscntis' landlord who 
owned I,4.‘ld acres of as tine waxy hlack land as could l>e found in 'i'cxas, and 
who was renting his land for ,S8 an acre cash rind, and I was speaking alnait 
an av'tnal up-to-date occnrriMice-—tIds .vear the laml had heen worked welt hy 
the tenant jiaving .88 an acre, and upon tinit |ilace of l.-ltit) acres llieri' were 
some 115 or .'Id' families In Angnst, as had lieen tliclr enstmn for .vear.s, they 
xvent into the town of Uogia’s and s.-mi to tin* merchant, “We are now hegtn- 
ning to pick cotton, and we Itave come In to get cotton sacks, which we hn.v 
every year to pick this cotton, and we want also a little additional increase ' 
an additional food siipidy In tin- mil are of hacon of prohahly not very high 
grade, or a iinanlity of dour which is prohahly not a vio’y high grade—"and 
we want to hegin to gatlier the crop willi vv Idcli we want to pay yon oiir store 
account, which vve have coiitraclid during tin' .vear," The merchant said, " t Ih, 
no. Condillons have changed Tile war has come on. and collon is worth only 
tl cents a pound, and .voiir land, wtiile yon have vvorkisl It well, will not exceed 
a third of a hale to the acre, and von are paying .$8 an acre money rent, and 
therefore a hale of cotton worth .880 a hale, or d cents a iionnd, it vvoiild take 

almost all tin.tton, llie entire crop, to pay the landloid: and therefore you 

woitld Inive no aldiity, however good .voiir intention might he, to pay us. And 
therefore we would rather take oiir loss now tliiin to advance .von hread anil 
meat with which to conliniie work." 

Tlmre was a peculiar condition which w ill arise every time vve Inive the money 
Shylock In lids country who wants a cash rent. There was a gronii of ltd fami¬ 
lies who have worked' hard; tlieir children had gone to llie Held and hi'lpixl 
make a crop; and tliey had the land in line shape, and had made the cro|i ready 
for harvest. Yet vve witness the anomalous condilimi, llie spectiicidar condition 
vve might say, of families who had done that, wlio Inid lived Irugali.v, vve might 
say—frugally iUm's not express the term—thc.v had lived in a niggardl.v way, 
just as little as they cmild get through with to work llie land, anil ,vet at the 
time when it wimid come time to harvest llie croji tlie.v were deprived of tiie 
rigid to eat meat and liread hecanse of Ingli rent. 

To show you how ever.vhoil.v was inteiested in this Question, as soon as It was 
known that tills landlor'd vviis Insisting upon the casli rent of $8 an acre the 
whole nelghliorliiMid began to discuss it. The doctor vvlio had practiced for the 
tenant during lioui-s of sickness hegaii to see that he was Inleresleil. for tiie first 
time, in this land question; and llial what had .seemed to liini heretofore none of 
his figlit, after all, there was an economic condition In tin* iiroduclion of the 
land, or he would have to go out of husiness. The merchant had already come 
to see how it would affect lilm, and the hlacksmitli who did work for the tenant 
began to see things tiie same way. So a mass meeting was held. No atP'inpt 
or no expression of violence was made, as hetter counsel prevailed. The tenants 
of Texas are yet the most patriotic [ssqile that vve have. They constitute, ikw- 
haps. and are as well infornied as tiie average inan in this country on piildlc 
questions: through the meiliuni of the rural system of mails they are informing 
themselves. So better counsel prevailed, and they said to the landlord- 

filialrman Wai.hh. Might I ask 'you whether there Imd hi'im vvlmt you might 
call sporadic talk of violence before the people got together"' 
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Oov. Ferouron. Well, no, sir; there had not. That is one of the points l 
want to (»m))hnslze—tlmt notwithstanding the fact that here were 30 families 
who had been denied the right to eat brea<l and meat there was no expression 
or talk of violence. And after the meeting they said: “ Well, we want to resj^ect 
the right of property, and we owe a higlnT duty to our famlly—that is, to at 
least fml our famllleR—and if we can’t get the right. If we are dcnietl the right 
to eat bread and meat, we believe we have a right to go elsewhere.” they 
Kuld to the landlord: “Here is your land; we give it back to you, with the ert»p 
whicii we have made; you take It as you please.” Made him a present of it. 
n'lum the doctor, the mercliant, Ihe blacksmith, and everyb(Mly that had done 
bu.siness began to s<‘e then ihal It was their question and was their tight; that 
it was for them to take an Inter«*st in tills land question. And there Is on(‘ of 
the great questions, one of the reasons why this land ipiestlon is a question Hint 
must involve the attention of everybody. 

(Ihnlrnian Wai.sh. You say this landlord owned M,0d0 acres? 

(tov. PjcucjtJHON. One thousand four hundred and thirty. 

(Chairman W.si.sn. One tlauisand four hundred und thirty ueres of land? 

<i<)V. FKtua'soN. Yes. 

Ohalnnau Walsii. In lh*li (^jiinty? 

Oov. Fnunr.sOiV. Yes, sir. 

Olialnnan VVAi.sir. Who Is this landlord? 

(«<»v. FKunrsiiN. Tlie Seely Interests, I understand, of Ojilveston, 

(Mnilrmun Is it in C(*rjK>rate-fonn ownershiji or Individual? 

<i(»v. Fiauirsox, No, sir; it Is private (ovnersldp, 

Ohalvinaii Wai.sii. Owned by iialixiduals? 

Oov. Fkiuukson. V(‘s, sir. And wlaai that condition was pal up to them tlH‘V 
began to se<* that lla‘ abs('iite(‘ landlords did ma know the ipii'stion us being 
<leveloped <a\ tlieir own territory; IIk'.v ha\e nevi'r lived on the land; mwcr 
saw it. So lliey iiK’t the silnation and realized, and saiil: "Yes; alter this 
nielluKl Is explained to us we acknowledge that IIk' lenant has soiik* riglits as 
well as we hnv(‘.” And tla* vi'ry <lay that that was <lono and th(‘ very lionr 
that that was done evi'ry farqwr wont in and was alile to continue to support 
the family, and iwerything went along satisfa<-torily. 1 oidy namtion that- 

(Muiirman W\i.sn. I just wain to ask you, Jiis( following tliat out, wen* 
eredils restored to normality ? 

(iov. Kuhuvnon. ImimHliatcl,\ the merchants, wlm had luavtofore r(‘fus(‘d to 
let the men have bread and m(‘ai. invited every one of tlaun to coim* in and t.ake 
the sl<le <n* haeon or the sack of ihuir. I’nit I only mention that as sh(>wing one 
of the evils of the cash sysl(Mn of rent, the Ineipiltalile shU* of a tmiant In a 
country that has seasons which may he good this year and had next. 

You liave outlined lu're th<*' i-lVis'ls of the Kur«*pemi war up«ni the T(*xas 
cotton situation and upon farming interests. 'Fhe European war was n'- 
sponslble for one of tlie I'onditions. which is typh'al of Texas, I iiave just 
related. U is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The European war, with all 
Its horrors, has at least had this good effect upon the cotlon resources of the 
South; tlmt Is. that they mu.st fetnl th(*mselv<*s and livi' at Imtne. The tenant 
wIm» cultivates largely tlie farms of this <*ountr.\ can’t d«> that by himself. He 
must Imve Ihe eooperation of the landlords of tlu* <'Ountry. And I am glad to 
see tlmt the lumllonls of Ihe country an* nasding this question, and T believe 
that they an* patriotie enough, that they are yet fair emnigli to mtvf this 
situation, ami extend to the tenant sucli fa<*Uity uml aid ns will enable him to 
live at home and thereliy he enahle^l to either hold his cotlon until such time 
arises that he ean sell it at fair prices, 4»r that he can sell it at a low price und 
not he InconvenienciHl like lie is at pres<*nt—that Is, wltli his whole Income de* 
pending upon what he gels for cotton. 

Tiio landlords realizi* that the very value of their land depends ujK)n the price 
wlilch farm pnxUicts bring. 

And In addition to their patriotic inten'st In this, the matter of self-interest 
to maintain tlielr standanl of provsent land values that they are going to have 
to meet this question, and enable the tenant to raise more hogs, to give him more 
land, to run one or two dairy eows, and to give him a little more land to plant 
In coni and other grain crops, food crops, that will sustain animal life. And to 
that extent the European war has been a blessing to the people of the South. 
I do not believe tlmt another war In Europe will ever have the depressing 
effect upon the finamNs of this country us this one has had. We have had a 
go<^ example, und this will demonstrate to us the absolute necessity of living 
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at borne. We can do it. Tl^e South Is fjoculliniy jidapted to tho nilsinu of su«*h 
crops as will support life without the aid of th<* purchases of other cotinlrles. 

This may not i>e exactly }¥‘rtinent to (his question now before you. but I am 
goln^ to throw this right Into the rmird. You can get on the traliJ at T)allns, 
Tex'.—It is rH*rt!nent upon the question of the diversity of fanning we can 
practice in Texas—you can g<‘t on the train at nailas, Tex., and yon ean ride 
to St. Louis, across over the H. ^ (>. Uailroad to Washington, and from theiv 
to New York. You ean then take the New York (Vntral hack by \va.\ oX Htif* 
fnlo to (Mdeago. down through Kansas, and <‘\er ll»e Santa Ke and ian*lv into 
Texas, to l>allas. Tex., ami you can tjike \^ith .\ou a notebook and nmke a note 
of what the people raise, uiul every oP inil(‘s oX that .|ourne.\, ami you won't 
find any country but tlmt in T(‘xas the same thing can he raisi'd in tinj par¬ 
ticular line. That may seem like a startling Mjitement. hiil in\<‘stigalli>n will 
deiitonstrate that that is true. In none of these c<mnlrh‘s att«M’ >ou leave SI. 
Louis will they liave Ihe a<lvantag<‘ ot the eotton enq) that we have in the S«mlh. 

1 only mention that to show that we ean nu‘et the (im‘stlon of diviTsilh-a- 
tion; that of all the (xmntries umler the sun MVxns ought to Ih‘ (in* greatest 
diversified farming <unntiy in the world; and i! tin' lamlowners will assist the 
teiiaiils. who are willing to work their lands, develop inteiisiiieil farming t«* a 
great degree, we ran nitiki' i1 tlu' gnailesl eountrv In tli»' world. 

As to the resoureos ol the Stale. I make this furlla'i* eomparlson: 'fhe 
World’s Almaiua*. whieli is an anthoritv in tlie Last, and an authority (he 
World over. will. I (hink. hear out this stiitc'OM'nt : 'fliat lla' farmers ami spnk 
raisers of 'Ik'xas jinnlrn’e and sell approxlmaielj .'fs.'t ]»er eajnta In the hlaek- 
land region wla're (he <'olton is raised. 

t'hairiiian W.vrsn. (!ommission<T Lennon a^-Ks wliella*r that is jw-r anmnnV 

<iov. Lkuoi'son. lN*r anmna; .ves l'rodU">s and x'lls ]»er aiinnm. In the 
hlaek land - llnd is. iiu ludliig all 'r«'\ns (lie and n■gion ol 'fevas. In lliehlink- 
latid area of Texas- n'allv tla- larmiiig au’a of 'fexas—I <lar«‘ say the ligar<*s 
will sliow lliat il IS eonsjdi-ral'l.v over a hundr<'d dollar^ j>er <apil.i. Wlii'ii .\ou 
compare (hat with (lie New Knglaiul Stales, the llgur^s givtai l»y (la* WiH-hl’s 
Alinanae do not <iis(-h>M' nnieh other than llntl of dair.vlng and some tilings 
along (hut line. Hut llu' fnet that (la* W<Mhrs Almamo’ <loes not diseh»s(‘ wliat 
it is shows lhat it is of no great amount or consiHpienee. And 1 rememlM'r 
seV4*ral .v(Mirs ago wlien I was in \!l>an\. V. <llseussMig this very (piesdon 
vvltli some hankvTs. Unit tiiey ventured it as Iheir opinion that, (o (aki* New 
York (’ity atal put it off in one siili- h> itself and not count that great iaqnija- 
tion. tiiat llie I'anmng ami stock-raising interests of New Kngiand. the New 
Knglaml States, did not produce and sell !isl() per <-aiil(M as against in Texas. 
Thai, of coarse, is stated t<»r tin* purpose of showing Ihe great natural re¬ 
sources of Texas. 

(Commissioner Lunnox. <lov«‘rnor this vvouhl mean in a way the wage 
per caiiita; that is, it would he tla* aniimi' <‘arning ]n'V eainta of SSoV 

(Jov. Kkkci son. Yes; eonijiarativelv >-p«'aking. voa might i-all i1 that. 

romiuissloner Lknnon. W('ll. then, would not, so tar as the agrh'uKurai In- 
tere.sls are cora'crned. that—-wtuild no! out of tlmt have to eoau' the teams, the 
malutenance of their teams, their h'l'd. aial seed for the planting of the crop? 

(Jov. Kekoi'kon, 'Piiat woiih! In either insianei'; sure. 

(Commissioner Lennox. Y’<*.s. 

(Jovx KEKorsoN. Hut you <'an sis* if il (ame out of the .'f!o as against tlu' ss.1 
liow much advantage we vvouhl have. 

Now, the question llien e(mies, in line with on4* <*f Ha* lie.ids on1iim*d lii'i-e, 
about what are the clianees of tin* tenant \o se<'ure a home in Texas. 

("hairman Wai.sh. Have there been many foreel«)sureH of chattel mortgages 
growing out of the changed crualiihms on a<'counl tin* war in or 

lately on account of various reasons? 

Gov. Fkkov.son. No. 

Chairman Walsh. This year? 

Gov. Ferguson. (Comparatively f4*\v. The’is'ojde of (lie South, when we get 
Into trouble. It looks like they lay aside self-interest and get together, and (In* 
business Interests of the State, including the wliolwale people ami the hankers 
of the State, have done more than their duty in this crisis that has con¬ 
fronted the South. They hove extende4l their crwllt limit, it must he said to 
their credit, in order to protect the situation, and there lias not l)wn, so far 
as my knowledge and observation goes, a desire to oppress anybody under 
these conditions. 
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Getting bark to tlie question I started to answer about the ability of the 
tenants, as outlined in your heading here: “ What are the chances of a tenant 
io secure a home In Texas?” When you consider the fact that we have ap¬ 
proximately only one-fifth of our laml Improved In Texas—that Is, suweptible 
li> cultivation—and that we have at least 75,000,000 of acres of land that arc 
i»ot Hiisceidible to ugrlculturul population, that it ought to Ik* easy for the 
tenant to secure a home. Probably it is m easy In Texas as In any other 
country. Hut there are dlHiculties in the way that would liave to be over- 
<01110 and met hy the hnsiness people of the South and financial interests look¬ 
ing to the encouragement anil the acquii'lng of homes hy the tenants of tiu* 
<!Ountry. The tenant, under jiresent conditions, does not have much chance to 
lay aside a surplus, (’.onseqiauilly a new rC*ginie, u ia*w policy, a new land 
policy lias to be workial out in tlie South with a view to settling the people upon 
their own homes. One of the great needs at this particular time, especially 
at this time when the country is suffering from tinanciul depression as a result 
of the war—one of the groat needs at this time is having a facility and an 
outlet for farm mortgages in Texas. That question will he a question of much 
importance to he dismissed In Texas soon, 'rite question is up for discussion 
now. 

(Uialrmnn W\Lsir. Miglit you suggest, Govi'rnor, we seem to have omitted it 
In our outline here, in a general way, the method of lending money in vogue in 
Texas at the ])r<>sent time as compared with the past? 

(Jov. FiamrsoN. There is no perccptilile dltterenee in tlie mode of lending 
luoia^y now from what there was Hd years ago, only in the volume of money 
loaned. 'Durty years ago, I vmdure this as an assertion; 1 have not lookial 
iip (he ri'cord, l>iil tla* vec<>nls of any county disclose verj few, if any, foreign 
money loans in Texas on farm laml. I would say, tliough, that about the 
>ear 181)0 a large quantity of moiu\\ began to lie pounsl into Texas liy foreign 
loan comjianles, and loaneil to pcoph* with which to buy l»om<‘s ami to carry 
indebtedness already eontract»‘d for hmia^s. Ami (hat has lusm a source of 
great Imlp to the State of T<‘\as (o not only im-rease (lie valm* of tin* land 
hut to aid tlie siqilemcnt of laml. 

I venture this slatenient right here, and I believe the business men of the 
country wouhl liear me out, that if Texas had to pay to-day the foreign money 
tliat we Imvc loaned on tin* farms of Texas that land values would ilecrease .“)() 
per <‘ent, because it Is oidy hy virtue of the fact that the man who goes on (lie 
land and stays (here, wants to make it Ids hoim*, that real land values are 
inalntalmHl In this country. If he is called upon to pay his loan ami could 
not i>ay It, he will sell Ids land for whatever price he can g<‘t, and that naturally 
w’ould tend to contiscallon; the stronger the delitor <lemnnds Ids money ami tlai 
more general as tlu' dimuuid f<»r payment of debts, of course, the h‘ss the 
laml wouhl bring umler the hammer, as we call it, to pay the imlobteilness 
against it. 

(imirman Walsh. You gave us In pas‘<ing. Governor, a <lescripti<m of the 
elTorts In one acute case In your own rouidy of tenants to secure crtslit. 

Gov. Pkuohhon. Yes. 

(iialrman Walsh. Is thmv a general s.xslmn hy whuii limants, r<‘feiTlng to 
loans, sei'iire cn'ilil in Texas? 

Gov. Flimu son. Yes; tlu're Is a general system. And without in any w’ay re- 
thM llng ujion the iieopie wim are engaged in the credit business supplying ten¬ 
ants on a credit systmn, no man can he condemned for going out and using any 
<)plM)rtunity that presmds Itself for i>rolit—hut I am only .speaking of the sys¬ 
tem, the effect of the system, without In anv way Intemllng to rellect iqion tlu* 
IK'ople wiio are engageil In tliat class of business. Hut tlie cr(*<llt system for 
the supply of tenants under the system of chattel mortgages, taking a liiattel 
mortgage on tlu* crops has a very illstressful influence, T might say, at Iea.st, 
upon the ability of the tenant to purchase Ids supplies at an <*qultahle price. 
'Phe system In vogue Is that when a tenant contemplates making a crop to go 
to what Is known as the creillt store ami lie says: ” I am working 50 acres of 
land on Mr. John Jones’s place out here, and 1 hojie to plant about 40 u<Tes In 
cotton. 1 want to get a hundred dollars’ supplies during the year.” Tlie mer¬ 
chant, after making such investigation as a jirudeiit man would, says: "All 
right, T will loan you tills much money, advam.*e you this much of supplies ”— 
they do not loan any money—" I will advance you this much of supplies, hut 
as a condition prmxlent to this relation I will ask you to exe<-ute a chattel 
mortgage on your entire cotton crop and corn crop to he grown on John 
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Jones’s place clurlns the year.” The tenant then heftlns to purchase so much 
on his uccount. 

Chairman \Vai/?h. Is thoro a ropiiar Hmliol mortpago plwn, a Hlliip foo 
charged, and ever> thing? 

Oov. I'frot’son. Tlie rognlar cliattt*! inorlgagi* is glviMi and hUnl for re»‘ord. 
The merchant then naturally uses his oi)i»ortunlty t(» at least see that he ihm’t 
sell anything t<i the tenant upon whtch he dees lud make at least a reastaiahh' 
profit. I am sorry to say that in certain Instances th«*lr cupidity s(vins to iiuve 
l>oen greatly excitiMl, and they have cluirged prices that prolatldy are out td’ the 
line of (Hpilty, whh-h has had and must have a very Ian! elTeet upon the earning 
power of the tenant. 

Ohulrnian ^VAI.sn, Is there a lixtMl sum stated in the mortgage and a note 
given for an estimated sum? 

(lov. Feuguson. Usually a fixed sum. And generally n further (‘oudltlon In 
the chattel mortgage which covers any further indebtedness which might he 
contracted. But in any event to cover whatever is contrncttHl for. (dther by 
account, note, or otherwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any Imnks loan on such chattel mortgages? 

(»ov. FeugX'Son. Yes: they do. But that Is geiuTally to people who aro 
probably financially situated- 

Chuirruan Wai.sh. is there any connection lK»tw<H*n tlie hank and the mcr<*mi- 
tlle company, we will say, or the indlvUlnal engaging in the mercantile ent(‘r- 
pris(‘ with refereiu*e to this? Do they advnnc(* him money? 

ffOV. PEROt^SON. Yes. 

Chninnan Walsh. Doe.s the hank have an Interest In It to that e\l(Mi(? 

ffOV. Ferguson. Yes: very iminy times tlial Is the plan in vogue, that the 
hank In a certain locality would rofijse to main* sucli a loan to that man Wln're 
he Is interested in tlie store he would say. “ Well, that Is not available at this 
time, you go down to So-and-so. a crjsllt merchant.” ami Ii(‘ makes the trade 
with lliein under the syshMii wliiclj 1 have .hmt ndated, and then tinii ))ap<*r Is 
brought to tlu‘ hank ami ?’(Mlis<‘ounled. Th(‘ lianks, tliough. wtien* lhe.\ use 
that <'liaracter of paper aro more liberal, and a man ran‘l> ever pays more 
than tlie h'gni rate of interest. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. Is tliis in vogue In what, migld Im‘ termfsl isolated com- 
mnnilh's; tlmt is. with ret'ereia-e nainrally to where there Is a large numlx^r, 
the trade of th(‘ tenants wo\U(l naturally he at otu* store, so far as a t<iwn Is 
coneorned? 

Oov. Fkkguson’. No, sir. Tlie creilit s.vstem Is in vogue all over Texas. U 
Is very general, and 1 am sorrv to sa.v that flu* plan sisuns to he growing. 

('hainnan Wvi.sif. Dik'S llie merchant seem to have u very great advantage 
in dealing contractually with the Pmanl uiuhu* lh(«se circumstances? 

(Jov. Fergu.son. Absolutely. 

Chairman WAt.sit. So far as the jadees are concerned afl(*r (he mortgage 
Is made? 

(lov. Feugt'son. Absolutely. He controls the situation. If the tenant demurs 
at the price of some article, the mercimnt will say, "All right, we will not 
do any business. That Is my jirlce.” The tenant then either has to take llml or 
starve. He can not go somewhere else ami main* another ehalt(?l mortgage, 
because the merehant alnxnly has fine. 

(diairman Waish. T'nder tlie terms of such a inortgagi*, then, do tla‘.v linv«* 
the rigid of fore<*losure in ease of a disjmte between the tenant and tlu* 
merchant? 

(lOV. Ferguson. Yes. Some of tlie mortgages are very <*rm*lly drawn, d’hey 
provide for declaring the whole thing due liefore maturit.v under certain <’om 
dltions, largely in the discretion of (lie nu^relnmt. That is one of the proldems, 
one of the great advantages of dlversitication. If the fanner, wiiether he he 
tenant or landowner, if he can begin to fixsi htniself he will nol have Pi Imy 
from the credit men-hant. he will not have to buy any more meat or Hour. 
And by living nt home that Is one of the givut advantages that can lie gained 
from diversification. The man sells his jirodncts at whatever they ought to 
bring, without having the prices fixed by the mendmnt. 

Chuirnmu Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 oVhx'k. 
Kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clm-k. Governor. 

(At 12.30, Tuesday, March 10, 1915, a n^es-s was taken until 2 o’clock In the 
afternoon of tlie same day.) 
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after recess—2 P. M. 

Ohalrman Walsh. The hoRse will please l)e In order, and we will now pro- 
eeml Please resume the stand, Governor. .... 

1 am coluR to ask you a few si)ecltic questions, If yon will '’tit on 

your outline. Under the existing system, what Is the chance of the average 
tenant bworning a farm owner in your own county? 

Gov. Febouson. You moan proportionately, how many of them out of the 

*'’rh«h'mar\VATSH What is the chan.’e of a tenant becoming the owner of 
land in slour c,mt™: consblerlng the price of land, his opportunity to earn as 
a tenant, and any other economic considerationst 
(U»v. FKitGTTsoiN. Y«JU say in niy county? 

Ohninrmn Wai.sti. Or In your section? 

Cbairnmn WALsiL^Wh^ Is ttu;'average price of land to-day In your county? 
(Joy Fi-:r<jttson'. Kl;rlny dollars an acn*. , fr c 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the legal rate of interest In fexi s? 

Fi.'i,ei!so\ M'i'n IHT emit on contract; (i per emit is tlu legal late. 
Cliainnaii WAi.sii. What is the aetnal interest rate iiahl by tenants on 
chattels? 

Gov. Ferguson. About 12 tier emit. 

ftlialnnan Walsh. How much laud can a ‘’’’'’■'f 

Gov FiatfiUSoN. Tliat depmids upon liow many <•>' '‘I " ‘ ‘ „ , 

averago farm tmiai.t with live children, he can work ttO a.Tes of cotton and 

10 acres of corn. . t .•> 

Chairman Wm.sii. What will his income he? ■ 

Gov. Fergcson. 'I’liat will depend on prices He will 
of cotton 10 hales, and It would amount, at the average of the presint price , 
to tti.'ilH) ill round niinilier.s. 

('Iiainnan Wai.hii. I'Nh’ tiic \vhol(; fainii> . 

(!ov. Fi'.imrsoN. Yes. .,o 

Chairman Wm..sh. .lust hrlelly-you say live children? 

'(•halrSrWH.,sn'what would the live children have to do? How old 
would tliev have to !«'? What part would they take li) the larmlng openitlon. ? 
(iov. FEKorsoN. They wouhl help on the croii in the hoeing season and the 

I'loaso tell us hocausc we thlidc it has a significant boar- 
Ina on the (inestion. the imrf; the hind (im^stlon took in the late cainpaiKn, t o 
to wldcli it lias been thrust into tlie jiolitlcal life of Texas. 

Cov 'nnil ts a eomparativo question. To use a vornacu ar. from 

the'time 1 atinouneed for governor on one of the main planks, the landloid and 

i:;mr’;:i:n.mre -v.r 

^'"chtdruum Walsh. Has there been uuy legislation upon the subject, yet? 
(Uov Febuuson. Yes; Uie hill was passetl. 

Gof Sotmor OvenKl^y: five to one in both houses. 

Ctair^^n WALSH. S Lennon asks me to ask Yon 

rid {:"^rh: 

Charges, overhead cliarges-tor carrying on the oi^rations? 
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Gov. Febouson. Well, take a 1-team tenant, the 2 horsea wouUl eat approxi¬ 
mately 50 bushels of corn each, which would be 1(K) bushels of corn for <Ih‘ 
team, and at the prt^nt average prices that would Im' worth $75. His own 
living expenses would be at least $25 a month, making $375. TIuit Is Just for 
provisions and supplies. The rest of Ids lnc<»me would scantily clothe his family. 

Chairman Walsh. What supervision, if any, is exercis<Kl or atlempt(Ml to la* 
exercised over the tenant as to the crop ho shall raise and tin* projK)rtlo[i 
products? 

Gov. Feugxjson. It has bi'on the custom In Texas for 40 years, 1 should say. for 
the landlord to re(i\iire Ww tenant to plant the greater portion of his crop In 
cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the mortgagee In any Instance exorcise any .super¬ 
vision or direction over the tenant? 

Gov. Feuouson. Yes; It has been the custom. In view of the fact that cotton 
has been deemed to be king and the immey crop of the South, that the merclmnt 
has restricted and nHiuinsl the tenant to plant cotton as a comlltion precedent 
to furnishing him his .supidy. 

(^hnirman W\i.sif. Now, of course, you liavt' o))serv(‘d the (piestlon as 11 
comes in here as to the alh'ged tendency of growth on the part of the tenant 
Into a wage earner—to belong to the wag<‘-earnlng class—U) a greabn* e\t«-nt 
than in the laist. So, directin;: your attention to that, hM\(‘ yo\i noticed any 
tendency on th(‘ pari of lamllonis as to <‘xcrcislng su{M‘r\i^ion mcr tenants in 
any other way than you ]ia\e inentnnu'il? 

Gov. Fr-uorsoN. Well, in later years. <‘s]>ecial!y since the divi-rsillcatlon inovc^- 
iiient started In the Sontii. 1 am clad to say that thcn‘ has been a very libcial 
disposition on the lairt of the landlords as a class to V(M'()gnir,e ihal there is an 
obligation resting upon llnan to help W'ork out tin* iiroldi'in ami tlml they mus( 
really go a llllh* furtlnT to help the tenant Mian in fornn-r 11nn‘s. 

Chairman Waisit. lint what 1 was ;:«‘tiing at is fin* dircci supervishni. If 
any, upon the part of the hiinllord ns l<» the crops; that is. wlieiher it lakes the 
dliWflon of ad\ocafIng dhersity or restriction Wliaf we are trying to gel at 
Is, is then* an actual supervision, as il wen*. o\4‘r fin* tenant ftirmers as a clasH 
wilh referein'e to lln*ir operations so llmi they become iin'rely ordinary wage 
earners g(werncd by <dber anlbonty or by other minds than their own? 

Gov. FKimrsoN. i would inU say il innl n'mdied ihnl coinlition; no; any more 
than the lemhaicy on the part of the lamllord within the last iwai years to 
<llversiry. whereas, previ.ms to th.it nine, it was to plant lots of co|i«m. I am 
ind ad\is»‘d that landlords h!i\<* pm*sm*d any (vllnr i*olic.v low'ard the dirccthm 
of tin* termnt. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. I will ask you a few »pn*stions as to the Inmsing conditions 
of tenant ftirmers. .Vro tenant liouses. as a rule, hirge miough for the average 
families of the farmers? 

G(W. FiCKorsoN. No, .sir; they are not. 

('halrman Walsh. Are they kept in proper repair, as a rale? 

Gov. Feiujvson. Well, as a rule, I would say yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlio does the repair ujion tin* liouses? 

(Jov. Ferouson. Usually it is done liy the tenant on some <-ompensatloii agreiMl 
ujMm by the landlord. 

Chairman Walsh. What has he<‘n tin* tendency, so far as you have <»bser\ed, 
socially of such large numbers of jieoph* thing In houses not large enough for 
their families? You know, Governor, the tendency In the cities lias been to 
<Teate conditions Unit <lo md make for the best morals, h.>glene, cl<*. 

Gov. FERorsoN. Yes. Inadequate Insanitary tenant houses in the <‘ounlry 
are Imund to have tlie same eff<*ei as the crowded tenement districts have In 
the cities. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they usually erected wUh regard to jiroper sanitary 
arrangements for drainage, water supply, etc.? 

Gov. Feiwuson, Oh, yes; In this <*ouiitry we ulwniys have plenty of drainage. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you obs<.Tvi*il the effec-t of living conditions on 
tenant farmers and on the liealth of communltieR? 

Gov. Fkrovson. Yes *, it is ordinarily good. 

Chairman Walhh. Has there l)een much overcrow’dlng with respect to sl(*ep- 
Ing arrangements In the houses of the tenant farmers? 

Gov. Fkeouhon. No; not to any great dangerous extent, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords Improve tenant houses readily and 
willingly? 



Oov. Ferouson. No, sir; they do not. 

Ohnirman Walsh. Why not? 

Gov. Feuqtjson. Becnnse It Is un Item of expense that decreases their revenue. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords appear to feel any social responsibility 
for the sanitary condition of their houses and the moral conditions that may 
grow out of Incomplete sleeping arrangements—crowded sleeping arrange¬ 
ments? 

Gov. Ferouson. I would say, In answer to that question, that they have not 
given the malter con.slderatlon, not that they are against It or not that they 
are for It, but that the proposition had to some exent been neglected. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your observation In regard to the respect 
or responsibility I hat the tenant seems to have for the landlord’s property 
In the way of the conservation and care of It? 

Gov. FKiiofsoN. A.s a geni'ral proposition the tenant—the better class of 
farmers, which are In the majority, look out so far as jmssible for the preser¬ 
vation of the protierly. There havi' htsm, though, some violent abuses on the 
part of the tenants In that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there been any what you might call outbreaks In 
whh'h property has he(>n lost growing out of the contention between landlords 
and tenants In which property has been destroyed, mutilated, or anything of 
that sort? 

Gov. Ferouson. No, sir; only In very Isolated cases; not enough to mention. 

Chairman AValsh. They would have; to be Individual cases? 

f!ov. FkROt’SON. ITow la that? 

Clhalrman Walsh. They would have to he individual cases? 

Gov. Fkiiohson. Yes; individual cases. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Do landlords among the river holtoms have closer suiier- 
vlslon and control over crops that the tenants grow thati in what you might 
term the prairie region? 

Gov. FramiisoN. Yes, sir. Itt the river-bottom district, where the negro 
popitlatlon predominates, the landlord, although having the .share systetn, 
always directs the planting atid gathering of the crop. 

Chairman Walsh. Governor, there Is a long-distance call for you over the 
teleidione, and If you desire wo will wait until you cati ttnswer It. 

Gov. FKKOtjsoN. I would he glad If you would; it Is a very special call. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We will take a recess for a few minutes—until you re- 
litrtt. We will be at ease until the Governor relurns. 

At the conclusion of the recess the examination of Gov. Ferguson contlmted 
us bdlows; 

Chairman Walsh. I was goltig lo ask you. Governor, whether you ohst'rved 
that this Increase In tetiant farmltig, which you have mentioned, any tendency 
on the part of landlords to exercise a stricter stii)ervlsion In the prairie couti- 
Iry—that Is, which would be somewhat similar to that In the lowlands? 

Gov. Fekoiison. No, sir; they have nol exercised the satne supervision ns In 
the river districts. 

Chairman W\L,sir. This morning you stioke of the tendency of reasonably 
large owners of laial lo move to the towns atid take no physical part in carrying 
on farming operations, but to farm through retiters. As a rule do these ineti, 
when they go into the city, engage In other lines of business or do they retire 
attd live on their income? 

Gov. Ferot’son. a good ninny of them engage In other business; about 0 
out of 10 of them retire because they can not make good In town and become 
retired farmers In cities. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to direct your attention a little to what might he 
called the social envlrontnetit. Descrllie the condition of the rural schools in 
the localities In Texas you have mentioned—first the school Itself. 

Gov. Ferouson. Well, the condition could be very much Improved on in the 
country schools; that is one of the problems of government now to Improve 
and bring to the reach of the fanning class In the country, which means a large 
majority of the tenant class, the facilities for at least elementary education. 
At the present time the buildings are Inadequate, and ns a general class they 
are Insanitary; they have too much ventilation in whiter and In stimmer. and 
in addition to that we have not the number of teachers In proportion to the 
number of students that the more fortunate people In the cities have. And 
the result Is that rural e<lucatlon Is In a very deplorable condition In Texas. 
In slating this I do not mean to excite any animosity or prejudice, but, com¬ 
paratively speaking—comparing them to the people In the cities—they are In a 
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very deplorable state. It Is one of the prohUnus tluU iinist ho mot and solvwl 
before we can ever establish this policy of “back to the fnnii.*’ 

t’linlrmnn Walsh. Have you ohservetl any relation l>ct\vi‘on the rural schools 
in Texas and wluU ni!j:ht be called social niul t\N>iiomlc orjjanlzationa of tho 
1 ) 001)10 generally? 

Gov. Fkrocson. No; not any relations back then*. Tin* country scht)ols ha\e 
been neglected; no one has i»ald much altcntlon to tliem. 

Ohalrniun Walsh. Do they have political meetings in the schoolhouses in the 
State of Texas? 

Gov. Fkkcilsox. Yes; they have all kinds of polUlcal mivtlngs in the school 
J\oiises. 

Chairman Walsh. They could, by a little direction or developtiient, be made 
social c<*nters for the people of the ooimnunitles? 

Gov. Kkroi-son. Yes. 

(.’Imirinau Walsh. Has any \\ork h(H*n done along that line? 

Gov. FKum SON. One of the greatest works along that line is the movement 
for good ron«l.s in this country, making all of the tenants ac<‘e.sslhle and luaklng 
it easy for iKNiph* to get together and dls<*uss s<»clu! aiul economic t.'ondliitms. 

(Charles W. Ilolnmn at this j>oint testliied as follows;) 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Chairman, the rural-school sodal-settlemcnl movement was 
piomsTcd in tlie West; tlie url)an social-setllement movement was ploneensl in 
tlie (‘astern cities. Tlieri' is an organizer from the Slate university looking 
after that civic social center W'ork. 

(’hairinan Walsh. Is the organizer paid by the State out of the university 
fun(l'<? 

Mr. Holman. Yes, sir; it is a ])art of (heir work. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Are there any organizailons of tenant farmers Hint migid 
1 m* compar(*(l to the labor organizations to improve their condllions ns a class? 

Gov. FKRorsoN. Yes, .sir; notably the farmers’ union of Texas; It Is call<*d 
the Farmers’ C(»operati\c rnlon, having for its purposes the (“ducutlon of tlu* 
farmers and a Joining together and cooperating In the niark(*ling of crops Jind 
oth(*r matters tiiat might bring Jihout a iM'iter cotulitl(ni soelallx and njorall.N 

Cluilrmnn Walsii. Is there any connection iHdwecm tl»at organization and the 
Stale In any way? 

Gov. Ffkocson. No, sir. 

t’liairman Walsh. Or between It and lla* Slat(‘ unlvcrsilN ? 

<{ov. Fkuohson. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Hus there h(‘en any effort to conm*ct tlte work of this 
organi/.jitlon with the rural schools? 

Gov. Fkrc.ttson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tltey hold thelp meetings in the sclunds? 

Gov. FKRausoN. Yes, sir; they hold their meetings largi'ly In the muntiT 
.schools. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please he kind enough to give me any constructive HUgg)*s- 
tlons that might bring about h(*ller ('ondltions um!(‘r tlu* pn'Ncnt sxsitMn, or, if 
any Is necessary, what change sliould he made In tlu* l)^(*^e^t sysi(*m of >our 
lM‘ople wKli respect to the land. This is very broad. 1 recognize, of couix*. 

Gov. Fkiusv.son. That ghes me a v(*ry hivaid hitiltuU*. 

Chairman Walsh. V(*s; go as far Jis yon lik(*. 

Gov. Fluot son. Well, many tilings might 1m* said. Many kinds of GkwIcm and 
id(*as have hei*n advanccMl as to wliat could he d(»nc to advane(* and jmprov<‘ tlu* 
condition of the farmers of tlie country, and all of tliosi* aia* Important, hut I 
would say that the greatc'^t thing- <»uc of the gr<*atest things—we ru*ed in tills 
ronntry is the aid of cajatal to c(M)piTate with that lal>or now' iji ahumlanee in 
Texas to develop the unimproved lands of (he State. 

As dis(*h)sed hv the tlgiires this iiu»rnlng, w’e have not over one-fonrth of onr 
tiitalile area under the jdiwv. We have an increasing b'liant iMipulatlon. We 
have a great Inllux of Immigration from otlier countries, and miUirully food 
sni»piy of all kinds would have to he Increased if the demand of the growing 
l^opulation is met. Kveryhody can not bo business men in town, or superintend¬ 
ents of railroads, or lawyers, or doctors, or preachers. Consequently that which 
involves the greatest gf>od to the greatest nurnlwr is Involved In the question of 
providing homes for the hoiueles.s. We have here an anja now unoccupied 
that w'ould support a population—well, I am well within reason w’hen I say 
eight times what we have nowL That is borne out by comparison. A territory 
of Germany no larger than Texas, no greater In proportion in tillable area than 
Texas, supports a populatli^n now of about 60,000.000 jieoplc. and th(‘y liavo 
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no great winter hardship In this country like there Is In that country, where It 
must cost twice ns much to sustain life ns It does in this country with our 
area, easily susceptible of supporting 40,000,000 of jieople. And If the wealth 
. of the world Is put In close connection with, and at the disposal of, and on a 
legitimate, sound business basis, and under sound business policy, we can 
devcloi) our natural resources here until we can support that many people. 
The greatest problem we see now, I would say, is the development of our 
unoccupied area of Texas. 

Chairman Wai.su. I>o you want to outline or comment on the paper of Mr. 
Holman which was read here, with reference to the Fe<leral Government taking 
some action upon the land que.stlon—the (luestlon of tenant farming and agri¬ 
culture? 

Gov. FKHotiHON. Yes. I wa.s especially Interested In that, and I want to 
sa.v that I think the National Government now is really doing the greatest 
servici' that has ever been done by any Govcrnmi'iit. espc'clally in any adinin- 
Istratlon wilhlu the hi.story of the countr.v, in calling attention to these very 
q>ie.sti(ai.s. If such a commission as this tribunal had visited Texas 20 years 
ago ami developed the Sana' information which will be at your disposal, 1 
think 'lexas would he 20 years ndvance<l. 

You will he idile to learn and to ti'll ofllclally to the world Just what this 
Stale can do, and what it will do, and what people are invited to do here, as 
soon as the people learn about the rcsourct's of Texas througli a disiidcrestml 
trihumil like Ibis one. Great goml is going to he the result to the pisiple of 
Texas. 1 Ihiidt this is one of the most patriotic and one of the most far-reach¬ 
ing movements on llie part of the Government that it has undertaken in a long 
time—to come down and find out about tlu'se conditions. 

Chairman Wai.kii. Governor, Is there anything that you would like to vol- 
tintis'r to this commis.slon that you thiidc would he of use to it? I think you 
are perfectly familiar with what the Govcrnna'iit is trying to do In this rm 
(-ras't; and If anything has not been asK(>d that yiai would care to voluideer, 
we would he pleasml to have you state it. 

Gov. FtaanmoN. I do not recall .inylldng. Mr. W.'dsh. 

Chairman Wai.su. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Lunnon. Governor, what I'ffect, If any, has ti'nancy seemi'd to 
have on the ferlility of the soil? 

Gov. Fnitot'sox. Well, It has not hail the hcsl effect. Naturally the man who 
has been put out to work the soil for just what he might produce for tlie land¬ 
lord has largely looked at it from his iicrsimal standpoint, and he has not paid 
attention to preserving the fertility of the .soil ns lie ouglit to have done, or with 
a vli'W to tile mutual li(‘nelit of iumself and tlie owner. 

Commissioner Luvnon. You think that he has not given that attention that 
the farmer who lives on his own land would give. 

Gov. Ii'KiKiesoM. Naturally, self-interest being there and thrusting Itself Into 
a question like that, the soil has sufferml from that; and I am glad to a,ay that 
attention Is now being given to that question. The ipiestlon Is being discussed, 
ami 1 look for the fertility of the .soil generally to he' Increased by a iiropier 
nmnagemeiit and treatment, 

Comniissioner Lkn.non. What Is I he school term during the year In the coun¬ 
try schools? 

Gov. FKuntisoN. I do not know Just exactly what the figures are, bet 1 think 
It Is aliout four months—four to five incmtlis’ school in the country. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Could you tell us what wages are paid to the coun¬ 
tr.v school-teachers? 

Gov. FBRat'.soN. Oh. I would say around .f.’iO. 

Commissioner Lennon. Fifty dollars a month? 

Gov. FERotisoN. Yes; .$50 a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about your taxe.s for the support of schools and 
other purposes? Are they on land and Improvements, or is It a personal tax 
or poll tax that tenants have to pay as well as others? 

Gov. Ferguson. The schools are supported by what Is known as the common- 
school fund, an endowment provided by the early founders of the Republic, 
and by an ad valorem tax. There has been a great deal of discussion of 
tliat question and Is now, and It Is getting to be quite the custom to Issue 
bonds in districts for tlie purpose of building schoolhouses. And there are 
methods on foot to remove the constitutional Inhibition of 60 cents a hundred 
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doHars and let it be $1 for the puriK>}(e of suptHirtin^ 8<'ho(>]24 where hKalltloM 
sire to put that much tax on tiiemselvos. 

Commissioner Lknnon. The ohiUlren of the tenant fanners wlio nsslat their 
parents In the farm work; is it at a time of year when It Uivps them out of 
Hchooh or is it at a time wheu the seliools are o|kmi or when they im* not 
open? 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, it Is at a time—the scIhm)I terms are ananueci—It has 
biH>n a custom to liave them urnm^ed with a view of withering the cotton crop 
and to have tin* .s<iaK»ls before tlie hoeing season cxniios tm, In whlcii tiie 
cldldren are usml lar;;ely. 

(.'onimissloner Uknnon. So, then, they are really not kept out of 8cinM>lH 
because of tlnir work in tlic fields? 

(lov. Feimu SON. .No. sir; tliat could !>e arranutnl all rijrht. It would not 
interfere wilii the sehool interests. The Injury we are siifferlnK flNun rljjht 
now is not euonjrh proper scliool facllltios. 

(’oinmissioiier I/KNnon. Ves; I vinderstoiKl mu; miswered that very fully. 
Tliat is all. 

(Vmiinissioner 1 !.\iuuman. Governor. >(»u spoke of the larj^o area In Texas 
now un<Kcupit‘d. Would y<ui su^rjrest any means to stlnmlate N\lmt you call 
piHjple coimn;; In Uiere, or from wlml s(mr(‘e would you try to ^"et an Increase 
of population? 

Gov. FKiau’soN. Well, as I said a while a>xo. If the financial facilities were 
i.ffered t»» that class of peoph*—for instance*, if some system like tlicy have* in 
Germany, where a man <*oulel hiiy a fariti on LN) years’ lime, were <»fi’ered te» 
tlu'se* p<*ople. a ;rreat many pe*o|)h* In Te'xas. thousamls <»f them would la* j;hul 
to avail themselves of tlmt opportunity and move onto (his unoe'eupiee] te*rri- 
tory ami bef^in to improve it ami luin^" It umler a systeMu eif cullIvatiem. iiie 
financial resources of the eoiintry have not shown a spirit of Itheralll.v to 
make loans on the nnoecujehsl le>rrit<»ry, but rather confine it le) lla* lmprove‘d 
districts. And for that n*ason the sc(lh*nien( in many ellstricts has liivn 
retanlcd. f(»r want of linamial advanla^^es and facillti(*s. 

(kuiimlssioner Hakkim.vn. Wemid your ld(‘a, lla*n, be to brin^x IKseple fiann 
the onlsltlo, from outside the State? 

G«)V. FKiaiVsoN. It must lu*. bes-aiise* we arc poor We have to jret It from 
som(‘wh(‘re else. 

Gominissioner Tf.viuttMAN. That is all. Mr. Ghalrman. 

(iialrrnun Walsh. Just ji <|ues(i<in or two, (hwernor. 

Have you tak<‘n any notice (d' tin* propos.^l Stale mlonlzatlon siinanes, soini* 
(»f which have lu*en IntrodnciMl larL'iiy in the le;:islatures of other States—the 
California one, f<»r instance. Governor? 

Gov. Fkrguson. No: I have not. I know of (hem only In a general way. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Tin* general i)!ari heinjr that the State should w‘t aside 
land f<»r tenants, a<lvanee money. an<l provi<i(* an amortIr.atlon fund to pay for 
them, etc., to pay for the luml. 

Gov. Feimuthon. I'hat question Is in its embryonic staKO In I’exas now. We 
have no fixc<l views or policies. 

Ohairnmn Walsh. With rcKard to the .school facilitlc.s and the opporttinltles 
under your eropplnj; system for cldldren solnj^ to sclnsd. does (Ije inovintj 
season,When tenants move from om* place to anot)u*r, juiturally Interfere with 
the school children? 

Gov. FERCtUsoN. Yes, sir; and In (hat connection 1 want to call attention to 
the known fact that there are at least {XMMKl <*!iildren of seholastle hl'c in 
Texas who never fn> to s<-hool at all. largely <lue to this moving' |K>pnlatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Tliank yon. 

Gov, Fergt’son. Thank yon very much for the consideration shown me. 

Chairman Walsh, (’ol. KIrkpatrh’k. 

TESTIMONY OF COL. E. W. KIRKPATEICK. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your full name, please? 

Col. Kirkpatbk’K. R W. Kirkpatrick. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do you reside, Colonel? 

C/Ol. KtBKPATRicK. McKinucy, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you hold any ollk-Ial position witli the State at the 
pN^sent time? 

Col. Kiuki'athick. No. 

38819"—S. 415.64-1—vol 9-01 
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Clminnan Wat^sh. Hav^^ yoa any official connection with any industrial or- 
aanlziitlon of the State? 

t'Ol. KiKKPATktcK. Well, I have a connection like the presidency of the Indus¬ 
trial Conitreas of Texas. 

i’lmirnian WArsii. That Is what I had in mind, what I see on the outline. 
I would like you to state what the general activity of that congress is, Colonel. 

Col. KiRKi’A'micK. The general activity of tiie congress, the Industrial Con¬ 
gress of Texas, Is for the purpose* of securing better liomes for the |)eople; and 
then it has for the further purimse, In order to (hat imint, to tetich, esiKH’laily 
the hoys and girls, tlie young f<ilks of Texas, h<»w to improve tlielr surroundings, 
iiow to he(‘f»ino interested In ugricuUtire, and how to make home life on the farm 
more attractive ami more Intt*ri*stlng and more remunerative. I might say that 
is a g<*neral stateinent of the purposes of the congress. 

(yhalrman Walhii. Is it a permanent organization? 

(%)1. Kikkpathk'K. Well, now, the permanency of tlnit organization will depend 
upon tlie i>rlvate donations. We have never recelv»>d any miuiey for the support, 
for the (‘Ntnl)llMhim'iit. or for Ihe maintenance of Ihe congn‘ss from any source 
excivpt private individual donations, and If they keep coming regularly, as they 
have for the last four years, I su[)poHe the Instltuthm will be i>ert)etuat»sl. 

('bairmnn WAUsti. Then, I take it that It Is four years old. Colonel, or Is it 
older? 

C<d. Kirkpatrick. It Is now in its fourth year. Yes; it will be four years 
that we have paid ppemlurns of $10.fHM) <‘aoli year to tin* br)ys ami glrks wlio jiro- 
duced the most and Ix'st crops upon a given area of soil, wltli tlu* exf)enses appor- 
tloiuHl or ns'komsl. We limit them f)n the cxpenst‘H that they use upon any given 
area. 

t’lialrniun Walhii. T note llmt yon are a former president of the Texas Farm¬ 
ing Congress. Wliat sort of an organization was that. i)lease. Colonel? 

Col. Kirkcatrick. The Texas Farming (%)hgres.s was organizetl by Individual 
enterprise, fom«le<l entirely upon Imllvldual <lonntlons. for the jmr])oso of fetler- 
ating all of tin* industrial Institutions of the State. That Is to say. we Imagined 
tl>nt by getting tin* different State organizations all In one cmiibinati»UL and 
g(‘ttlng thi'in tog«‘ther and holding md only separate sessions of each organiza¬ 
tion. Imt comt»linsl st*sslons. so that one couhl learn from (he other, and one could 
leuni fnun all. tliat It ^^ouhl he a good thing for Texas agriculture. And we 
organiztMi It with ai)out Id of (he di(Ti‘rent State organizations, and I think now 
we have al)out 20—maybe more tlian 2(t—22. I hclhwe. enllstt-d in that organiza¬ 
tion. \Vi' nus't once a yt‘ar, as you all know, at C’ollege Station, Tex., where wo 
hnv«‘ the i)em‘lit of tlie bytnn*s and of the facilities, the lahoratorU*s of the col¬ 
lege to use in giving Instruelion to eacli one of these ro'^peetlve organizations. 

(’linlrman \V\l»h. Would you he good enough. Colonel, to cmiclsely sketch 
for us wliat your business activities have l)(H‘n—what your bushuss has been— 
since you have Iksmi a<'t[ve In business? 

Col. Kihkca’iuick. I was a farmer and am .still a farmer. I sjicnl llireo years 
in the ConfisleraU* .Vrmy. I have «*oine buek to the farm. I have cstahll.slnHl a 
uursi*r.v. and followed that in connection with farming about dO years, tlien I 
formed it Into a eorporation am! retirn! from the a<‘live work. Slnee that rt*- 
tlrenienl I have been cngagisl In this general welfare work, principally. I have 
not done nmch eNe except to wait upon tin* public. 

Chairman Wvimi. Mow large a nursery etmipany Is that? I believe It is 
calbsl the Texas NurM'r> Co V 

Col. Kirkcmuick. Yes 

('hainuaii Wxlsii. What Is its capital .stmkV 

('ol. Kirki’atku'K. It has a capital stock of .yj.’itMtOO. 

Chairman Walsh. Is its .stock dltVusisl generally, or is it a rather close own¬ 
ership’^ 

Col. KiUKi’\rRicK. It i< dilYustsl as widely as convenient. We have probably 
2d or do st<H'kholders. 

Chairman W'isu. Well. now. I am going to try to follow the outline that I 
lH*lleve has lHs*n sulimitted to you by Mr. Holman. Of course, ymi understand 
that any <llgresslon from tliat will be acceptable to tlie commission, because I 
would not want to limit you to that. 

To l>egin with, a |H*rbHl right after tlie Civil War. we will say In 1870. I 
would like you to sketch for our reoonl and for the commission the develop¬ 
ment of the farm tenancy Idea of the State of Texas, the tyin* of tenants that 
came In, their origin, and all about them, in your own way. 
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CoL EmxpATRiCK. Well, In 18T0 we liiul comp*iratlveIy few tenants, oml wo 
had comparatively few farmers. Tlie stm'k interests were jjreuter then. I 
believe, ttan the farming interests. Large atcwk (*ompan!es occupied the prln* 
clpa) (KirtioD of tl»e lainl. And as you t»l<l Texans know, tide was a tiarden of 
Eden wlien we discoveretl It, when Mexico wa.s driven l)ack ami we came here 
ami tlrove out the Indians. They had feasted on the wlhl unlnmis and 
l)euutlea and riches of the land. Then we !)rought In cattle and they ate up the 
grass. Then we found It msmsnry to go to work and plow. So we ciil down 
the ilmlKT and plowtwl nj» the grass, and the wnier and the plow, the raltis and 
stonuH, they did In other words, we have (h'liletiHl our soil, we have 

reduasl its fertility, we have np^ot nature to a large degnv. reiluelnit Its 
fertility, and It Is now our busiiu'ss to try to rehahllltate and rt^hulld this 
country back Into another (Jardt*!) of liticn. a l>etter garden, if iH)Sslblc, than It 
ever wa.s h(‘fore. 

Now. in 1870, we had, as I said, few renters, hut the other States gave ns 
limnigrallon. They enilgruttHl here and SiUthsi aial some of them lamglit land 
and a great mntjy nMUtnl. Then our cliUdren grew- 

Clmirman Walsh. Mlgld 1 Interrupt yoti to ask yo\i to deserllH' the ehara<’ler 
<»f Ih<»s4» early jKsjple. wlaue they came from, their kinship with the biilamv of 
Amerlea? Were they mountaiiKHUs or were they New Englanders, or wln» 
were they? 

('<»1. Kihkpathk k. There was a }'»*nvniag<‘ of them <’anje from the North and 
the Northeast; .vane few friJin the West, hut the priiuipul iwrtlon came from the 
eastern States like Lotnsiana. Missihsippi, .\lahanm, N«irtli Carolina, Soulli 
Carolina. Florida, and in through there. Tiiey were among the lH»st jH‘ople. 
They were our own relations. 

tiiairman Waish. Were they pi'ople who were farmers, or planters, or of 
what v»rt were flaw V 

Col. Ki»ki>atki('k. I think ilie greater p<ailon of them were fanners. Yes; 
they came from olT llu* larms there. 1 have heard them say they could mako 
more here by naiting the land than they eouhl hack tln*re liy owning the land. 

Chairman Waish. liiid any portion of tinmi heen leiiaiils or aiiyUilng of (lial 
sort? 

Col. KiKKPATUieiv. 1 tlilnk some i»f them had Iuhmi tenants. Most of Ihem 
ptssihly had owihmI land in the older Slati‘s, and had llvtsl on the laud un<l 
fanms! and caniM and clid n<»i Inid it <<*n\(>nleni to buy Now, 1 want It 
understooil that a gnait many of them <lid Imy, and there were tt great many 
renters. After tlu'y stayisl here* a fi'W years they bought 

Chairman Waish. What was iho ]iriee of land In lliose days? 

Colonel KiHKrAiKicK. Land ihen was worth ahoul twiany to thirty dollars. 
I might say twenty to thirty dollars an acre in lS7d. Earlier than that It was 
still ehenivr. In ISIm land was elnaiper than It was In 1870; twenty to thirty 
dollars an tiere possibly in ISTn to isvt. along in iliere. About IsTtt to lHv> it 
w’ns .S'J." to and some Utile $-lb. 'liie reiiUT class then lM*gan to Inerease, 
but the landholding class incr«‘ased in proportion. A great many renters 
iiunle enough in a few >cars iti btiy land tor lh(*msidv<*s, niul tluw «|id buy. 
In tlie meantime, the landlord would sa.\ : “ K\ery tinu* I gel a gooil renti-r lie 
pfKm becomes a landlmhler. and I ha\e to gel unotlier renter.” 1 have heard 
them say that. 1 have Inaird landhohlers make that (‘oniplaint heretofore. 

C'huirman Wm.sh. I'p to :ib<»ul what period was that? 

Col. Kikkpatuick. Vi» to this period. Ulglit lo-day. lApplause.) 

(Mialrman Wai.mi. You nniN proce^sl. 

Col. Kn!Ki‘Ar«]CK. Sir? 

Clmirman Walsh. You may proanvi now with the development of the 
lennney. 

Col. Kikki'ATRICK. The tenan< \ -Mr. (iuiirman, If you would Indutgo me I 
would give you some of the fundaimaitul Hiatements <»f the tenancy question. 

Chairman Wm,si!. Imlisil, we will. 1 wish yotj would. 

OoL KzBKPATstCK. Now, as you all know, the human family is divld^ Into a 
great many elass<‘s. There are vane iHiriions of the human family In the land¬ 
holding class and some In the land-rentirig class that do not put a very high 
estimate upon the home or home life or ownership or nonownershlp. I have 
heard a renter, a man as gocsl as I am, or yon, or prolmbly as go<Kl as any- 
hotly, say that they would not own the land, they would not own a farm In 
this black-land country, and l>e cmnpelled to live on It all their lives If It w'ns 
givjeu to tliem; that uU they wanted to do was to rent for a year or two years 
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at the most ami learn all that there was to be leametl in the neigh^rbood from 
Mends and then move to another neighborhood where they could get s new 
elmnao’to learn neu' tricks. I have hoanl jrood men say that; men who had 
i ree families ami plenty of money and plenty of sense and knew what 1 fe was, 

8 well as I know what It Is, and they are so situated and constituted In theli’ 
mind that they don't want to own land and he tied down to the same s,s.t and 
look at the same fence i) 0 .st every day, and the same door, airf all of that, they 
'vmnt to tmwe about, ami they .lo tuove about, anti It would te lmpossh. e t., 
take that chess of men atul make permanent settlers out of them. I think it, 
«a,md la. .simd to putUtit; theta in J-dl. 1 nctutdly do. I have talketl to them 
seriously. Now, that beinj; the case, being divided Into those peculiar classes, it 
Is hard to aiatroach this (ptestion so as to make any law that you could originate 
to apply to everylxMly. You liml renters to-day; I can show you renters who 
tii’e paving rent and building up bank accounts, and building up character, who 
buy la'nd every year at from .$7.1 to $100 an acre adjoining them, and who are 
irlatl lo get It nt that price. 

Now I can show you other men, Just as good men as they are, and we reckon 
Ihem good citizens, that wouhl lose money right by the side of them on similar 
land under similar clrcuinstnces, that would lose money every year and go in 
(U'bt more and more, and tln-n have to move because they could not pay their 
merchant and their merchant wouldn’t credit them; they could not pay the 
hanks and the banks w<add not creillt Ihem; they cmild not borrow money 
from their neighbors, ami all they could do was to move and get away to a 
fn-sh held ami llml a new picking. That hapiiens all over this country 1 do 
not know, but I think It would apply to .siaiie other countrle.s. llie u ntus ought 
to he edui’aled. We might to have more unhersities and tma-e colleges and 
more schools lapplausel ; we might to have more of these lectures and more of 
these societies like our industrial congress. We need iiim-e of these liheral- 
hearttsl bankers and merchants, railroad men, and rich farmers, to come armiml 
and lo establish a sentiment among the iieople that they must learn lo love 
their homes, that a home on earth Is Just as good as a home in heaven; that 
Ihev ought to make It, and then llnally slay there and live on It and remain 
with It We need education. We need, Mr. Chairman, more now than we ever 
have as long as I can remeinher. It is growing stronger every .lay. I’w.ple are 
teaching the people to lore their hmm's, no mailer if it is only 1 acre. One acrit 
rightlv cultivated will support a lainily, a small family. When I make that 
stalement a great many iwoplo think 1 am crazy or that I am extravagant and 
all that but I know it can be dmie; 1 have seen It .lone. And it can be done 
again. They want to learn to till the soil and keej) the soil In good condition 
and put enough food Into it and learn how to set the plants, and how to care 
for them, and how to rlixm them, and how to market thi.m, and how to pack 
tbom, JUKI how to ship them, luul whei’o to ship thoia. They oau got a living 
on an acre. They had better have an acre than lo have nothing. Five acres 
would be a large farm for a great many men. Ten acres would be a lordly 
farm, a plantation for a great many men. Yiai ilon't iiml many of these acres, 
bill YOU want to attend to thoin property, and i>ut tlio right things in at tiio 
right time. In the right way, and treat tbom rigid, and then know how to 
handle llii' thing right; what to grow, where to grow it, ami to grow it, 
and when lo grow it and where to grow It and how lo ship it. In fact, that s 
the kind of educnilon we noeil, and 1 believe it is coming. That will make this 

a (larden of Kden again. . , i r t 

I think the renter class could be largely redutx-d if we had that kind of tslii- 

*'*Now our tieopio study more about how to have a good time than they do 
about how to have a good home. They have all the home they want. Some 
one fills them; some one gets their meals; some one gives them a place to stop. 
Thev don't study about home. They are studying about picture shows and ball 
games and lior.se races or the visit, or something of that kind, and tteir minds 
are full of having a goml time; and they don’t appreciate the fact that they 
ousht to have ft good lioine—lioiiie first and home last and home all the time. 
I am glad to see our professors In the tsrlleges and universities and our Mhools 
and our chief places; they are teaching that doctrine continually, and It ought 
to be taught all the time, and they ought to nptireciate It, and the papers and 
iierlodlcals ought to print it, and it ought to be on the front page. If they 
would keep all this baseball foolishness out of the papers and put In a little of 
this home sense. It would lie a good deal better. 
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GhaimftQ Walsh. What is your county, tliat McKinney. I« the county wai of? 
Col. Kibkpatrick. CuUen, the best wunty In Textis «ml tlio best twnuv in 
the world. 

Chairman Walsu. I wish you would give in full. If you will, a little sketch 
of tlie development of the agrU^ultuml coiuUtlons in your ttwn county; Ihnt Is, 
the obs<»rvatlon ua a tenaut farmer us to the removul into the cities. 

Col. Ki-BKCatukk. Mr. ('Imlrinan, that Is a serlotis question; that is a 
vital question; and tiiat has a great deal ti) dt) with tlu‘ future ef lids ceun(r> ; 
the caust^ of the building up of a eity popuhiilon and a tearing down and hrenk- 
ing ilowu of a country |M>pulalioii. takinu tlu‘ hes^t men (»ut of Ilie (ouniry and 
]>utling them into tlie city. 1 have noinrtl that l^'odt'ucy for a great many 
.\eurs, and it is u fearful thing to contemplate. Tliere aie fearful results i<> 
ilow from that unless we can dusk It. nnlcs.^ we can male' tluse pi-ople Know 
that out 111 tiie country is llie place \o get pure air and iiine pure tlioughtK and 
Iiave place and lime to medliat<‘ and !ia\e U‘lsure there to lamleioplaU* and to 
think aiai to exen-is** the mind utal the brain and to grow spiritually a** well 
as tinnncially. We are going to llu* cities to buihl up material waadlh and 
halving the country, wliere we might hmUl up another kiiul of waadlh worth 
intiiiitely more than all llie material wealtli in llie world. If we do not stop 
liiat tendency to go to lla* <ity and gi*l back to the c(»\mtr.\. tliere is iiotldng 
g<MKl coiiiiiig to us in the future. 

t'lmirman W.msh. 1>o you tiiiuk that tlaaa* Is an ts'iuuuale basis di* any s»»rt 
for timt, or is it just a sort ot iiuman dcsita*. as \<iu >a\, not imrmal or liealth* 
ful? 

t’ol. Kikkpatrick. It lias an is-onomlc Itnsi* as well as a liuman «leslre to Imvt* 
a good time ami to go to lla* shows and to taiho tliemsehes. It has tlds kind 
of an (s'onomlc ha.si.s, tliat tlie farmer—now. I don’t know whether whiit 1 am 
going to say is going to he a retle<-tlon on ihe fanm-r and whelhi'r I will he 
kil!e(i off for making tins statement or not. 

A Voice in the Audience. l>et it loose! U*i it eome! 

Col. Ki«kpatkk'K. Ilut tin* iarmer in 'IVxas - am) I don’t know ind the 
farmers in Kansas- 

(!liairman Wai.-sh tinlerriiptlng). 1 wouhl like to cornst that ladore you go 
any further. 1 was liorn ami iired in Missouri. 

(3ol. Kiuki'ATKICk. Then jmi would like to Im' sliown’^ 

Chairman Wai.sji. Yes. 

Col. Kikkcatku k. 1 eau speak for 'I'exas I know (he fanner in 'ri'.vas. <’om- 
nienclng years ago. I remmnlMT of <omim*neing do years ago plowing tlds 
black laml, and liave Ikhmi pl<vwiiig it almost e\ery <ln.\ since. 'I'lie farmer in 
Texas was not u farmor, hut a miner, 'riiul is an expression often heard. He 
did not really farm tlie land and <'ulti\ati‘ It. hut h<‘ miiieil it look out wind 
fertility tliere was in it with Ids s.vslem. lie itad a kind of amalgaimding 
system. He iilaiited it. hut la* <lid not lia\<* lus amalgam in Die right plii«s\ 
anti he did not calcli it; hut it he had jnil Ins plains where they wouhl eatch It, 
It wouhl have hwn all rigid. Hut he simply Kao-hetl out the fertility, plowtsl 
it in a Klialhiw way ami let the storms sweeji d away, ami rtslueni tin* fertility 
to that jMiint whore he found It was v<Ty diflimdt lo make a li\ing off tif U 
t*nly by renting it to soniehotly (hai tlld not know iis po>erty. He lliougiit he 
might get a pretty good rent and go to town; an<l he hail not been imiUliig 
enough to give him the rent. In a great many cases, and he would go to tow’n 
and let tlu* oth<‘r fellow wrestle with It; ami the other fellow eaine along and 
pursued identically the same plan hlinscir, and he has reduced its fertility 
still further, ami he has mim-d it again, li has been mined, hut It Jihm never 
h(H‘n fanniHl. T don’t s«»e one farm in a hundred Hud has Iksui fanmsl. hut It 
has been mined and w'aslusl out. Now, that farmer went to town for soelal 
purposes, educational imriMises. general ^•ntertaildllg puriK'se.s, ami resting pur« 
IKtses, and the renter came and tmik charge of (lie farm, ami lie w'lis not lidcr- 
ested, 1 am sorry to say, in that farm. 1 know .some r(‘niorK are Interwted, bo* 
cause I know one renter. 1 reiiU'inlKT one renter tliat started as a renter, and 
he put out a $30 orchard on the farm and built a new house and ftxtNl the 
fences and broke up new land and plowcsl Hie ground deeply In the Humiiier 
and hoed the w'ee<ls late In the suinmcT. and niade money for the landlord and 
made money for hlmwdf and made <Te<lU at the hank and made frlemls among 
the ijeople. Ami 1 know a great inaiiy renters that dUI the same thing, ami 
they are landholders to-day; but those other renters that went there pvirtwwly 
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to get what there was In It and to get a place to go to and stop a year or two 
and paid no attention to tlie improvements and no attention to the soil, and 
did not study the soil at all or did not care anything about It, most of them are 
renters to-day and their children are renters. 

Now, there comes your division of the population Into two classes. It Is like 
starting right, getting the heart right, and getting the hand right and getting 
the two to act together and pursue the right course. Tiiere Is where comes the 
great division in the ciasses. If they start will) economy and start with In¬ 
tegrity and tiien nse Industiy, and they will take care of things and will study 
their business and stay with it and they wiii hecoine landholders and home 
owners. Itut If they do not, they will just switch about and swap about and 
live here or there until they get In debt so they can not stay any longer ami 
then they move and live yomler a while, and so on. Now, that Is dressing It 
up in a very uniM>|ininr way, and I don't suppose this will help me In the 
primary any wimtever. 

(Jhidrman W.m.sh. I’iease descriiie, if you will—I would like you to de.scribe 
the development of wliat mlglit be callisl very large farms In your county; 
how It is workiMl out and worked up. 

tiol. Kikki'vtbick. 'I'lie very large farms in our county are not as large as 
they were some years ago. Tiie good old citizens iuive died and their farms 
either liave bism cut up among tlieir chlldnui until they are risliiceil in acreage, 
or many of tlio.so cldldren ha\e sold out and moved fartlier West and renters 
have come In. Anil they iiave sold to miTcbants, and they liave sold to 
bankers, ami the tendency is to put the farms in tlie liands of a few, and many 
own Id or 20. In otlier cases wliere lliese old cllizens liave diisl, tlieir estates 
have lieen wound up and tlie Itind secured liy thi'se large owners until It looks 
like, it tlie tendency is not stopiied. Unit a few of tlioiii will own in some cases 
wliole counties. 

t'liairnmn Wai.sh. Do you notice anytlilng peculiar in tlie economic ud- 
vaiilages that they liave, us controllers of creillt, or as money lenders? Would 
you say that their laisltlon makes It possible to do that If, as you say, a few are 
coming to own whole counties, and why is it? 

Col. Kikkc.m'kick. Well, tliat is a tundameiital question and an Important 
question, to know how Unit haiipens. I believe I will refer you back to the 
original proposition tliat our people are not in love with home life sulllclently; 
they lack a sense of respect for family life and for character and for good 
citizenship. 

(lhairmati W.\i.sir. Do tlie owners, (folonel, have any troulile in getting 
tenants for these farms as they tiny ttiem up? 

Dol. KinKi>.vr.iiicK. It Is most all troulile; they have more trouble tliaii they 
liave tenants, most of tliem. The tenants are sutteriiig and the lundliolders 
are .sulTerlng; It has become almost unendurable In many eases, I know land¬ 
holders up Ihere Unit do not get enough out of their land to more tlian pay 
the taxes, to say notliing of tlie Interest on tlie capital. Few of the parties 
get enough rent to pay the interest on tlie capital: some do not get over 2 per 
<vnt ami some get 2 or 1 per cent on tlio capital Invi'sted; and it i.s growing 
Worse, ami unless \\e can teach tlie lasiple to handle tlie soil more economically 
and more advantageously tlie business will grow worse all the lime. If wo 
could teucli them to properly cultivate the soil ami proiierly diversify their 
crops and raise them in rotation and tiiieli them liow to increase fertility, then 
the renters Mould lie henelited and the lundliolders would be henefiteil and 
we would liave more renters hecoiiilng landlords. Tlie renters would be aide 
to jmrcliase the land. 

Oliairman W.vi.sii. Does the question of credits affect the situation in any 
May, either as to the lundhohlers or tenants; and I Mill ask you at this point 
to descriiie the system of loaning money to the landowners and tenants. 

Col. Kihkimtkick. Well, the men mIio have the money and have the merchan¬ 
dise that the renter must liave, have become much more liberal and more con¬ 
siderate tlie last few years than they were once. I can remember when a 
moneylender Mould foreclose on a mortgage as quick as that [witness snaps 
lingers I. but that does not liaiqien now. A man that would do that now would 
he In bad standing with his neighbors, and the bankei-s and moneylenders do 
not grind doM ii on the tenants like they did. and on their debtors like they did; 
they are very considerate. Indeed. I know a few creditors that practice usury 
ami who lend money to men at 5 iier cent a month and then take out a lot more 
from the face of the note when they handle the money, and such ns that, but 
that Is not as extensive as it mus once. 1 remember when I went to a banker 
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for money and paid 6 per cent a month, and he would not make me un.v dis¬ 
count, and 1 paid what amounteil to 120 per cent for the inoney; I have done 
that In McKinney, and I know others that have done that. They do jnd do that 
so much now. hut some practice usury; they charfie .S((me 10 per cent aial take 
out 10 tier cent In discounting the iwrte, making It amount to 20 iH‘r cent per 
annum, but that Is tmlng dime less than ever before. Hut I want to eniphn8t?.e 
this fact, that those tenants and those borrowers who have, from the lieglnnlng, 
upheld their Integrity and studied the Interests of their friends who have loaiic<l 
them money, are treattsl fairly; it is that class who are r(>ady to run away ns 
soon as the crop is rnlse<l, and who go out In the night—that Is the class that 
has to pay the exorbitant rates. 

Chairman W.\i.sii. Are loans made on chattel mortgages In your countrj 7 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes. 

Chairman \V.vi,sii. Are they maile by bankers or inc'rchants, or how? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Not many are made by liankers. Tla're are many 
merchants In the State who make a business of taking mortgages on personal 
propi'rly and loaning small amounts, and then the merchants oism accounts im 
time with farmers ami tile a mortgage In the court.s, or In the reiorder’s olllce, on 
his crop and very often on his wagon, and his team. If he owns one, and sell him 
giSRls on that kind of credit; and then in the fall he will watch that man ami 
watch him pretty close and try to get his money. Now. that ought not to la' 
the case; we ougtil to build up the character ami Integiity of our pwiile, and 
that Is what our university lasiple have to ilo, for a man’s sense of honor Is 
worth more than credit, and credit is worth more than land, and morality Is 
worth more than all of the rest together; and we ought to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your bunks have agents that loan to tenants on chattel 
mortgages? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. If they do, I am not aciiiiainted with that [ihase of the 
business. 

Chairman W.u.sn. What Is the average price of land In your county? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, I would say from '$!!> to $1,10 an acre—I would say 
about $HM) an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land can a one-team tenant farmer farm? 
How iniicli can he farm In your country? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Of course that varies from nothing to .10 acres; some of 
them woiilil not cultivate 1 acre right. 

Chalrnnin Walsh. Could we strike an average, Colonel, basisl on the exiR'rl- 
ence in your county? That is. take the avi'rage land and the average tenant 
farmer? So that we migtit make It as dellnlte as we could. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. And with an average croj)? 

Chairman Walsh. Ye.s. 

Col. Kirkpairick. I would say aboul OO acres. 

Chairman Walhii. Now, with all those same averages, what would his In¬ 
come be, the tenant farmer's Income? 

Col. KiRKP.vruicK. Welt, according to his skill as a farmer, and Ids knowl¬ 
edge of farming. It would probably average about $;HK) or $.1IKI a year; I 
think the average would be close to $;!(K), taking one year after another. 

Chairinan Walsh. Woiibl Hull Invoice the labor of any member of the fam¬ 
ily other than the man himself? 

Col. Kirkp.vtrick. If he had a family. It would. 

Chairman Walsh. They all work at it, do they? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes; they alsiut all work at It. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the customary renlal contracts in your part of 
the .State. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. The customary rental contract In my part of the State Is a 
verbal contract. I have a man that I have never bad a written contract with 
and he has rented 28 years from me, always on verbal contract. It Is nnder- 
atood tbt he must pay one-third of the corn and one-fourth of the cotton. 
In 1011 there was neither one, neither com nor cotton, and some years he 
makes a moderately good crop and could make twice as mnch If he understood 
farming; he could make twice or three times as much If he imdersUssl farm¬ 
ing, but he Is old and we can not teach him, and we are not trying to; we are 
trying to tench the boys. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observetl anything typical with reference to the 
legal status of that class of tenant farmers that do not have written con¬ 
tracts, when disagreements arise between the landlord and tenant? Is be In a 
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position where he can enforce whatever rights he has at law? I mean 
economically? 

Ool. Kiekpatbick. I have not had much experience of late years. The last 
time I was In the court trying to get money from a man that had walked 
off with It, the other fellow suerl me first and got a judgment, and I had 
to iiay the costs; and 1 never have gone back to court any more. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much litigation of that kind in your county? 

Col. KiKKrATBicK. 1 do not think there Is much now. It has generally all 
gone one way; the lawyers generally get all the profit there Is, and let the 
other fellows go without any. 

Clmlrtnan Wai.sh. So, us I lake It, then, there is no tendency on the part 
either of tlie landlord or the tenant to go to court? 

Col. KiitKrATUiCK. No, no; not with anyone that has any wisdom whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference, would you say, in the status of 
the landloril as comiNtred with the tenant in litigation growing out of these 
tenant contracts? 

t!ol. KHtKi’ATBicK. I would father he tlie tenant. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are such matters usually submitted to Juries? 

Col. Kibkcatbick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are the juries In part —do they C(aislst of tenant farnau-s? 

Col. KiBKeAiKicK. Kreqiauilly they do, hut more often they do not. Tia'y 
often pick up mcti around town. These fellows who have retired and gone to 
town. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I tvlsh you would give us tiny observation you might have 
with regard to housing conditions In your county. 

Col. Kibkcatbick. The housing conditions are not as good as they ought to 
be and could he. 1 do not blame anybody j)artlcularly for it; it comes hack 
to the general iiroiiosition that we nni.st learn to handle and ni.inlpulate our 
soil more prolitidily. The landlords seem to do ns much as s<>ems their part 
and the tenants seem to do as much as seems to be their [i.irt. 1 do not 
charge this condition up to either side; 1 tlilnk we are all to blame; 1 put 
myself In there; we arc all to blame for It. They are not housed as they ought 
to he. They are not treated as they ought to be, The renters do not treat 
the landlords as they ought to, and we. on the other hand, do not behave 
as we ought to, one toward the other; there Is n(d enoiigli of that fraternal 
regttrd etich for the other; there is not enough of humanity among us; we 
have not enough of character. We could easily increii.se the housing facilities 
It w(> could only get togethm- tind work together tind sympatlil/.e more with 
each other than we do. The tenant is not close enough to the landlord, and the 
landlord Is not close enough to the tenant. And it is not oidy so with regard 
to the houses, hut as to the schoolhouses and the church houses. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I was going to ciane to that. Colonel. Please be kind 
enough to give the commission, for our record, the educational and social 
environment In your county. 

Col. KiBKeATBicK. Noiic of them are goial emiugh, and that is chargeable lo 
the same original proposition that we do not study each olIter's interest enough; 
we do not levy titxes enotigh. and yet it looks like a gre;it many are taxed 
beyond their ability to pay. We do not get enough money to bnlld gootl roads. 
We ought to have hail roads In our county .'ll) years ago. .ind if we could have 
had them .hO years ago we would perhaps lie the richest county in the State 
to-day. The roads are not good to travel on; they wear the wagons and teams 
and harness out and they lost* their time coming and going, and the children 
can not go to sclnad, and the la-oiile can not go to ehurch anil can not go for 
the doctor, and the doctor can not come when he is wanted, and they can 
not go to market when the market suits. Our roads are deficient, the schools 
are deficient, and the homes are deficient. We have not enotigh furniture, we 
have not enough paintings on the walls, nor enough instruments, and we have 
not enough books. 

Chalrumu VV'alsh. What effect have you observed. Colonel, if any, that the 
class of men who have moved from the farms to the cities, such as you have 
desorlbetl, and the tenants had uiwn purely public questions, .such as the ques¬ 
tion of taxation? Is there any division among them? Do the men that go to 
the cities vote for taxes for facilities such ns you descrlhetl, or do they oppose 
them? Do the tenant farmers vote freely for taxation that might benefit them 
In the way you describe, or do they vote against them, or is there any Influence 
brought to bear of one side against the other? 
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Col. Kibkpatbick. Thflt is a vory lin]wrtanl aiul <*oini>pelienslve quostioti, ntul 
I would answer It In this way: A few years u^o tiie renter Nott'il apiiimt taxes 
for good roads and for bettor s<!iuK)ls and ooinbinlug st'iiools and giatiug gnuleil 
scJmx)U; they vote<l against all taxation like that, and 1 aeotaini for It borause 
of tlie fact that the large luudhohlers told tlunn that If tlioy Viited for this or 
that tax—they were frw to vote either way—btit to renieiuber If It nirrUnl tlait 
tliey would want anotlier renter. 'J'hat was a einnnion nsseriiiai a few years 
ago. In other words, they said: “If you don’t vote like I want you to vole, 
you get out,” and the renter veteil very geiKTally as he want<Hl them to; and we 
eould not build roa<ls or sehoolhouses and could not improve at all. l»ut of 
late years that sentiment has changed, ami that is a go«)d omen for the future. 
The same landlord now wants Uiom to vole for n*ads; he wants them to vole 
for bonds; he wants tliem to vole for levies of taxiiilon for schi»olh<»uscs; and 
they are building those n)ads and they are building thi>se silmolhouscs and 
(liey are lmi>ro\ing the country when' a few years ago they <'mirely olijccte<l 
to it. 

Chairman ^VAnsII. Do you think that comes from what might be called a 
clinnged anilmle of miml atal licart. or fnun the idea that it m ecomunlcallj 
iM'tter for tliem to liuve the country impnned through this systemV 

(/«]. Kikki»athick. I think if comes from Imllj, Itecause tht'y think it is iti- 
evllahle and they laul lH'lf<‘r yield now graicfully tlian later; and I think a 
great many are prompted hy Ihclr hearts and minds and lo\e of Immanlty. 
and all Onil. 

Chairman AVai.su. It might he lnt«‘rcstjng to know what position the country 
preacher occupies witli relation to tin* lenanl larnuT. l>o they pia'ach eco> 
nomies like they do in some otln'r phnvsV i><) they preach tin* lusvsslty 4d‘ 
education and of a man standing upon his own fooling, as lu' ought in a deino- 
eratle community, or do tiiey lake any part In this upward .social and eeoi)ond<‘ 
tendency V 

(k)l. Kikki'ATkick. They are growing rajddly iido that sentimetd ; tlic.v an* 
ciiangfng. 1 n'lnemlMn* when a ju'eacher dare not t<uich on it f(jr fear that ho 
wiiuld not Jiold Ids i»osij ion : hut 1 lielieve tliat If they had spoken out years ago 
they could Iiave licld their positioii.s, but tlu'.v were afralil to ami did md. lUit 
of late years 1 have nollce<l a tendency to pnau-li from tiu* pulpit Industrial 
etlucalion and domcs(i<‘ inija'ovcimMit and i)eitcrment and the Iniilding of ixanes 
and l)ctUT conditions alamt flic lioincs. PrcacluTs an' lal)orjng more along that 
lim* than T e\cr knew them to ln'fore, and It is a good sign for llie fnlnre. 
TIh' teaohers an' doing the same tiling in teaching tin' <-luldrcn to iicHt'r tliclr 
c<»ndilions of slndy and olTort. 

Clialrman AVai.sh. lla\c yon ol»s(‘rv<'<l anylljlng witli regard to tlw evU'iif of 
what ndgld l»e called liie social-center syslem? Yon notlce<l, 1 .sup|M)se, tin' sug¬ 
gestion made a wli'de ago hy Mr. Holman tlmt tln'i-e was a man fnun tin' nid- 
versity making a simly of cl\ic and so<aal ci-nlors. 

(kd. Kikki'atbick. Yos; 1 liave notl<'cd a temlem'y In later years in that 
direction, Imt I do not see nnmeiams examples; not as many as 1 liml lioped to 
.see. 

(Mtairman AVai.kh, Do you think thul tliut is a way tor peojilc' to get togeiln'r 
and learn democrulically to do for tliemselves? 

Col. Kikkpatrick. Ye.s, sir: I think so; decid(*dly, Mr. (Iialrman; they ouglit 
to iiK'et on every po.ssihle o<‘casioii. I lielievc our cimnii meetings ouglit to l»e 
<-onv<'rted largely Into Imhistrial ine»'tlngs. 1 lielieve tln'iv (Uiglil to l>c more 
preached from the pulpit, more talk fnun tlic teacher’s slandjxdnt. and I tidide 
our (slitors, our laildic press, ougid to elalxu'atc and magnify tind emphasize 
tlmt idea of preaching to tin* people and teaching tliem Iiow’ lo im)»ro\i' tlietn- 
solves while here and to make tlieinstdves a lamven on earth ami not wait for 
the other lieaven u1k)V<‘. 

Cliairnmn Wai.sh. AVouhl you, Colomd. suggest any construciive action that 
might be taken, either l>.v tiie Slab* (ir the Nation, toward wi>rking up to thi*‘,<* 
Ideals you have mentlom-d, outside, of cours»‘, of the hearts ami minds of tlie 
peoide and their rei>resentutlves? 

Col. Kikkpatkick. I think (hat tlie general system applicable to all Industry, 
not only to farming, but to manufacturing, and to a great many hidustrics 
I think n general system could !«' adoptmt wherein w'e would {ill cooiM'ialc, 
where the banker would unib* with the merchant and the men'luinf would unite 
with the producer and the producer would unite with the railroad man nml 
the manufacturer, aud organize one geiiiTuI system so that every man wouhi 
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bo insured bis regular ami reasonable reward for his labor and bo there would 
be DO overplus, or, If there was an overplus, It would be care<l for, and there 
would be a proper distribution. And If there was a failure In any part of the 
great economic system then the other divisions would come to the resc'ue of 
tlmt part that failed. For liJstance, In 1911, when we failed here entirely to 
produce any crop, tlie merchants and the bankers and the rich men of the 
country generally came to tlie rescue of the poor and thled them over and kept 
tliem encourngiHl to go on and plan anotlu»r crop. I think If some gr(‘at calamity 
like this great war should come and destroy the value of our cotton, I think 
the moneyed p«*ople should come to their rescue, and I think the bankers aiul 
merchants were shortsighted about that. We never hud an experience like 
tlmt before, and if we hud been well organized In sympathy and actually, we^ 
could have come to the aid of tlic i>eople who had that cotton thrown on tlw' 
iriarket at a ruinous price, and tljey could have lield the coUon until they could 
get reasonable prlct's witliout having to sacrlOce It. And we could bring about 
a sy.stem of tlmt kind, if our hearts and minds were right, wherein such ex¬ 
treme cases as tlmt conld bo cared for. and It ought to l)e done. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ccnernlly speaking, Colonel, tlmt would draw a Hue be¬ 
tween an economic or industrial .system organlze<l simply for prolit and one that 
was organized for the social welfare of mankind, as you might .say. 

Col. KntKi»\TKicK. Yes. it would: and that ought (o l»e <loiie. 

Ohttirnmn W.\lsh. Aud an application of tlje latt(‘r is desirable? 

Col. KiUKPA'ruu K. Yi*s; it certainly Is. 

(/Imlrman Walsh. It does not work out to the advantage of mankind that 
the entire point should be Hddres.sed towunl prolit for the Individual? 

(’ol. KntKPATiucK. Y<'s, sir; 1 think you are right. We ought to take tlmt 
thing home to our liearts ami minds, and we ougld to consider the welfare of 
everylM)dy, the hlgli and the I<nv, the rich and the poor, the whit** and the Idack 
ami the red. nnd every other class of mankind. 

(’halrman Walsh. Is th*‘re an.\thing else, Cohaiel, that you think of tlmt 
jou think might ah! us in what we are doing here. Inning Imd the outline alxait 
whi<*h you Imve Ik**‘U int*‘rr<»guted? If so, w** would be glad to bear any state- 
m*‘nt or suggestions you Imv** to make. 

Col. Kikkp.vtrick. W(‘ll. Mr. Chairman, 1 *lo not want to occupy the time 
of tljo commission unin'cessniily: I Imv** bmai ben* a long time nnd pos.slb)y 
limy have occupied more time than I should. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 think imt. 

(k)l. Kiukpatuick. I want to emplutslzo this thought, tlmt our hopes in the 
future <lepeml mor** <ui the right training of the minds of tlie young folks, 
of the young |H**)ph*; It <lep*‘mls more upon the young limn upon the older 
elas.se.s of mankind. I mdice Unit, and I am one of the old om's, tla'.v think 
th**y know all there Is to b(‘ known, ami do not want to l(*arn anything else, 
but the yming pe*»ple are wiser than tlmt. They know there are things tlmt 
have nevi'r been known or <lis<‘<>vere«i yet. ami we are trying to impress their 
minds and gel them started right so they will go more nearly right than we 
have done. 

If you will excuse m*', 1 will .say still mor**—tlmt w** lm\e n**\«*r been ac¬ 
quainted with ourse!v*‘s. and this war 1ms lirought it home to us that we have 
m*\er known who we w*'r*‘: we do not know who we are toshiy. W** are 
savages ami barbarians, not ci\iliz*‘d p<'*i]ile. be<-ause they over tiiore are *uir 
klml, !h«*y are our ivlalives ami onr class, and tliey are a<‘ting as savages ami 
barbarians and unclvillze*! acr*).ss the water. They are just ns good people ns 
we are, ami we might c*une to the point wh**re we wanihl *h) the same ns liu‘y 
aiv doing, ami we want t*> uvohl any .such outuclysm as tlmt; we w’ant to 
avoid any possibility of getting into any such tangle as our friemls have gotten 
Into a*’ross the water. They have *lone it because they w'orsldpe*! things tlmt 
ladougisl to this life nml not the other things; they have s*)Ught avenues of 
trade and to ln«Tease their profit ami wealth nml riches ami such things a.s 
relate to this life, and tliey Imve n*)t sought in pr<)per volume or in proi)er 
degree those things that pertain to our hlglier w'elfare than that of gold and 
silver and material wealth. They have forgotten the principles of the broad 
law that was given down to us from the Wise One above; they have read the 
wrong thing out of tl>c Idble; they have not read the Bible right; and we want 
to teach our chfl*lr(>n to r*‘a*l the Bible right; we w'ant to teacli our children to 
read history right, the history of the human race, and if we do they will not 
g**r Into any sm*h tangle ns that; and we can *!*> that thr*)iigh such meetings, 
lu getting together nnd stating the knowletlge they have to each other, ami in 
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pnttlDK their experiences in such form that other i>eopIe can rend It and under- 
stand It, and In that way arrive at a knowledge of who they are; we do not 
know who we are yet. 

Chairman WAi,.sii. Mrs. liiirrlman says she would like to ask you a ipu'stlou. 

Commissioner Habbiman. I want to ask you what Is the dllTerence, If any, In 
the cash prices and crcsllt prhs's chargfsl tiy merchants’ 

Col. Kikkpatbiok. Well, now, the <rtslU prici'—HO ilays and cash art* very 
close together. As for these long credits of six naaitlis. I am not iiostwl las'aust* 
I have never indulgml In them. iUit this Is what I have been told, Ihal l( rtiiis 
from 10 per cent u|); I don’t know how far ui>. 

Commissioner IlAaRiMAN. And for 30 <la,vs? 

Col. Kirkcatkick. For 30 days about the same as cash. SometluK'S they will 
discount 2 i)er cent for casli. I liave ne\er hemi able to dl.scount my hills. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Thank you, Col. Klrk|iatrlcU; limt Is all. 

May I make a little anmaincement? This is l omlng to the close of quile an 
excursion, as you ladles and gentleman kiaiw. Iliroiigliout tie' i‘ount!'.\. ami we 
are strangers here as In every place. W(> have hism comia'lleil to establish cer¬ 
tain rules. I do not know whether they would he so necessary here as else¬ 
where, but a great deal of <air work has lu'cn In the ri'alm of very acute con¬ 
troversy, and what would please mu' portion of Ihe public Ihal Is present might 
greatly displease the other, so we have had to makt‘ It a rule to ask the jH'ople 
who attend our meetings to please not to give audible expression to their find¬ 
ings, no matter how much they may like It—not to laugh out loud or applaud -or 
however much they may dislike it to give no sign of disapproval. We have 
been In the most acute controviwsles, as, for Instance, at l‘alerson, N. .1., and 
In California and other places, ami our audleiaes have always been with us in 
that position. So I am going to ask you to apply that rule lau-e. Kindly do 
not give audible expression of your feelings no matter what they imiy he, and 
that will assist us very greatly la our work. 

A VoicK IN TiiK AfotKNCK. I Wish joii would ask ('id. Kirkpatrick there what 
Is the customary rent given here and what the landlord has to furnish, so as to 
get It in the ns'ord. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will you pleasi' do that, Col. Kirkpatrick'! Vou have 
heard the question; What is Ihe customary rental and what does the landlord 
have to furnish and what does the tenant furnish, as a general thing. In this 
portion of Ihe country'! 

t.'ol, Kiuki'.viiuck. Well, as a general rule, It Is hard to say. I know there 
are spisdal ca.ses, and they are extreme. Now, some landlords will charge a 
third of Ihe grain and a fourth of the cotton; and It Is then reputed Ihal they 
wdll also charge what they call a bonus, so lumh an aia'c over and above the 
third and Ihe fourth, especially where Ihe land lies convenient to marktd or lies 
convenient to school or to a line road, or where it Is extra rich, or where there 
Is some special value in the land, he will c harge a hcains In addition to Ihe land. 

And them, again, on Ihe oilier hand, 1 have known case’s where landlords 
would furnish a paslure for the tenant. 1 know scane cases where they fur¬ 
nished ont'-ihlrd of the land they remtcsl to the render for iiasturage, and they 
will ftirnlsh a barn and house', a cl.stern, a well, and gooel finices, and give 
them the right to a piece' of ground for an orchard and for a garden and per¬ 
mit them to grow animals, horses, callh', hogs, anel elomesllc fowks, and take; 
no part of the animals nor of Ihe lovvis, nor of those things, nor of Ihe gardi'ii, 
either; let Ihenu have Ihenn free, I know e-asi's where landlords ilo Ihal. How¬ 
ever, I kriovv of cases vvhe're* landlorils have re'iiteil to re*uters Just as a renter 
wanted It, whether for cash or part of the crop, and wheni It was for cash ami 
the crop did not amount to much the' landlords have e-hanged the; cash and 
taken part of the criqi; anel case's whe're the ero|i was very large' and the renit 
amounle'd to Iflh or .lil." or .$'20, I have known the landlords to change It and 
take the $.5 and not charge him the third and the fourth, hut make those' cem- 
cesslotiR. I have known eases of that klnel. Tlu'se are spes'lal cases, anil they 
do not apply to the average case. Now, the uve'rage landlord. In my estima¬ 
tion, dews Just about us much to help Ihe te'iiant aleuig as the average tenant elocs 
to hell) the landlorel along. That Is the way I size It up. it Is come anel cut and 
cut and txeme and go. and It Is a hard race between the two. Is that satis¬ 
factory? 

Clialrman W.vt.sh. What does that Indicate to your mind? I elon't want to 
delay you, but there Is one other eiuestlon as to whether or not any feeling is 
growing up metre acute now than It has been in the past as to the relations 
between the two. I elitl not quite get the nieaning. You said It was cut anel 
come on the one side and cut and come on the other side, and to go, etc. 
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Co!. Kibkpatrick. I regret to say that among a part of the renting population 
the tendency Is not the best with reference to the relationship between the 
landholder and the tenant, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, of the 
tenant toward the landholder. It Is not the best, like It ought to be; but I 
think It Is Improving. I think It Is Improving every day, and that we are get¬ 
ting over the rough places more and more all the time. There has been a 
tendency setting In In a very dangerous direction. Where a man Is disposed 
to create trouble he can very easily organize trouble between the two classes, 
while there ought to be the closest friendship In the world; because I think 
a man who rents of the other Is a good friend to the other, and the man who 
rents to the othi'r ought to be a good friend to that tenant. I l>elleve that 
labor ought to he the best friend to the einiiloyer, and I believe that the em¬ 
ployer ought lo he the best friend to the laborer. 1 think they ought to be the 
best friend.s In the world. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Thank you. Col. Kirkpatrick. You will be llnally excused. 

Mr. he Sueur. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. ARTHTIE LE SUEUR. 

Chalrinun Wai.sh. What Is your name? 

Mr. 1.K SiiKiiK. Arthur l.e Hueur. 

Chalrinun Wai.sh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. l.K Siim a. At present at Fort Scott, Kans.; recently frian North Dakota. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you residisl at Fori Scolt, Kans.7 

Mr. l.K SuKuit. Since last .Tidy. 

Chnlnnan Wai.sh. What is your liusiness, iiloiise. or profession? 

Mr. l.K, SuKuii. I hardly know how to answer thiif, Mr. Clialrinan. 

Clmlrrimn Wai.sii. As 1 asked the former witness, will you kindly sketch 
your business or public activity since you have been in inisimss life, so that 
we may get the angle from which you siieak and your jioint of observation? 

Mr. l.K SiiKUK. To make It comprelicnslve and brief, at 15 years of age 1 was 
a farm hand; at IH in the lumber wikhIs, on the river, working at saw'inill.s, on 
railroads, and other work of that klud. At 24 I owned a farm. 

Clnilrnnin Wai.sii. Whereabouts? 

Mr. l.K Sunni. In North Dakotii. 

Clialrinan Walsh. How large? 

Mr. l.K Sui i'U. One hundred and sixty acres. I managi'd lo pay the Interest 
on the purchase iirice during a ix'riod of 4 years and reduced the principal 
some ?L',tKK». 1 did that lliroiigh having what might be aptly termed a side-line. 
1 ran a tliresliing rig for the neighbors. .\t the end of the l-year pcrioil 1 
iluit farming by realizing on the size of the oiiiity I had creatisl in the land 
and commenced to sliidy law, was admiiusl lo practice, and pructlcetl for 10 
years. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Where did you practice? 

Mr. l.K SuKt'K. In Norlh Dakola. 

t'lialrman Walsh. What place in North Dakota? 

Mr. l.K SliKUii. Minot, N. Dak. 

Chairiiian WAt,BH. What sort of a eoiintry is that? What do they raise 
then'? 

Mr. l.K SuKVti. Wheat Is the staple; lliix comes next and stock next 

Cliairmiin Wai.sh. I’roceed, please. 

iMr. 1.K SuKira. After praciiciiig law a few years 1 was able to engage In the 
bunking business, and am still engagetl In It to-day. 

Chalrmaii Walsh. At wliiit point? 

Mr. l.K SuKUR. Same town. 

tthulrinan Wai.sh. Minot? 

Mr. l.K Sueur. Yes, sir. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. What Is your business at the present time at Fort Scott 
Kans.? 

Mr. l.K SuKtiB. At the present time 1 occupy the position of vice president and 
dean of the law department of a college establishctl there during the past year. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the name of the college? 

Mr. I.K Sueur. The People.s College. 

Chairman W’ai.sh. And what, briefly stated, is your proposition of education. 
It It differs from the other cxdleges and universities of the country. 

Mr. 1,K .SuKUR. The prime difference consists In this; We conceive the fault 
of education ns our system proniiilgates It to-day In the Unitetl States to lie 
In the vlewjKiitit ; that Is to say, the psychology of education In the practical 
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line of the schools Is to educate the ambitious to acquire; (he prime tiling in 
Ufe that is Inculcated in the children Is to follow «he exniuple of those who 
%ave been able to amass fortunes; tlmt Is to say. those are tlie oia^ who are 
held up as heroes and as worthy examples to ftiilow. 

This eollegt' that is establislied at Fort Scott has ti different viewpoint. It 
alms to Inculcate tlie idea tlmt the one most lilsiiononiblo tldng in life is imra- 
sltlsm—tiie will to live on the labor of anoilier. Tlmi Is llie fundameutal dif¬ 
ference. We aim to estahitsh there a vo<-ational training al«mg \Nith cultural 
training in order to offset tlie efforts wiiicli we IwdU've to be now well a<ivunci‘<( 
in the United States to establish approxlinaiely llie (ierinan training seloHil 
system In the UiiIUkI Static. We aim to offset that iuilnence. As we nnder- 
sand the problem it is tliis; WltJi the ctirporatiim scIkmiIh that are In t>|n'railon 
in the UnltHl States tlie practice Is, in su^l^lalh■e. that 'I'om works in the fac¬ 
tory this week wldle Hill Is In school; and I>ill gi>es oul of the school next 
w’eek and goes Into the factory, while Tom comes out of the factory and goi*s Into 
(he scluxd. The UMilt of tliat, If it Is i)ennitie<l to he de\e'lo|H'd wiilnuit 
having proper cultural training, will he tliat all organlzwl lal>or In tlie TiiUihI 
Slates will be plactxl upon exactly tlie same ])ljtne ns uiiskltlod labor Is to-day. 
because organized skilled hdw»r can not survive in places vvli<*re it Is in <«an|M‘- 
tltion with unorganized skilled labor, and labor uiuanplojetl soon l<»ses organi- 
zalhui. We aim to pn'vent (hat by making a practical denumstratiou of cnl- 
lurul ami vocational training and bringing the student in touch with tlu‘ vv(wk- 
ers’ viewpoint, showing tlie desirability of Im-ulcallng the viewpoint (d' (he 
honorahleness of M‘rvlco and (lie dl'<honorabh‘no>s of living uimn (lie labor 
OtliiTs without contributing to the welfare of society. 

(Miairman WAi.str. Now, have you made any slmly of tin* iaml (|ues(ion? 

Mr. Le Sueur. Yes, .sir. 

('liairman Waush. From what sonrc(‘s liave you attempp'il to ilerlva* your 
information; that is, .s<>parnting tluaii, if you can, into the practli'a) and tfie 
educational or scholarly'/ Did yon derlv** any of it from tlie condition of agrl- 
cultnre in the Nortliern States aiirl In the places vvluTe yon luive llvisl; and If 
so, how much of it and what you have ilerived from your slndies? 

Mr. l.E Snivu. Out of my a< tual exjierlence <»n the huid, hrst, as ii farm hand, 
atid soc<iiid, as a farmer, 1 lild learn one thing (hat has proved to be id’ tre¬ 
mendous value, and tlmt Is that 1 did not have (he mental caliber necessary 
to the successful operation of a farm umler tlie present system, and I knew 
enough to leave it. 1 did learn that. Now, (lie prime reason—1 think I also 
know what that is, tliat so many fail on tin* farms. There are many reasons, 
psy’chological, mental, Inlidlectual, and eflucntlonal; but the prime reason of 
tliese frisjuent failures is economic. 

(’halrman Wai.kti. Oould v\e a<k you to iiresimt In us concise form ns pos¬ 
sible, Mr. liO Sueur, wliat you Itelleve 1o lie (lie fundamental and underlying 
question with reference to (lie land problem, if you might luit It that way, 
that would prevent iK'opIe deriving a jirojver living from It? 

Mr. Le Svetju. The fnndanientui proldein lliat is presented there Is not 
w'holly the question of the ownership of land. While nonmdly ovvmu'ship 
and control alilde together, and Unit is the rule, yet when a <Top Is sevennl 
from the land tlie ownershiii of It. uiahT our system, leaves (hi* produeer so 
raphlly that any essential control over it Is vvafiting. TI is a part of the land 
until it is .severed, and when It Is severed he losi's control lmriu‘dlat4'ly along 
with the ownership. 

("huirman Wat.hji. That Is, with the imoduct, yon mean—the crops? 

Mr. Lb Sueur. The j<roduct. Tliere lias been more or less misconception about 
the desirability of the ownersbip of laud. N<iw, I tiiink it would clear the at¬ 
mosphere somevvlmt to put It this way, that no fanner wants to own land 
simply for the privilegi* of paying taxes on It, but he wants It for tlie privilege 
of controlling the prcwlm^ts of the sol). No om* would desire more than nh-e 
Iiome grounds around his home were It not for the fact that they need more 
ground than that for tlie primary purposes of producing usable wealtli. That 
is the purpose. 

Now. under our system of marketing and finance farmers are as a class, as 
a rule, and from what I have heard liere It Is true Ivdh North and South, are 
unable to control tlie pnMluct of the land. They do not control It. They do 
not control the price. Nor do they control the price of the things they must 
have in order to apjily their labor to the natural resources—which is the only 
chemistry that will produce wealth for others. 



Now, then, to put tlie matter very briefly, I conceive the best way to deter¬ 
mine where this leak actually exists Is to find out to-day who has the product 
of the land. There are practically untold millions of wealth that have b«|»i 
produced on the farms of the United States; and It seems to me the first thing 
we should do Is to find out who has that and where It has gone. If we can 
determine that fact It will be much easier to determine how it went there, and 
we can then plan how to stop the leak. I therefore beg leave to present to 
this honorable commission a few figures In a very short and brief way, but 
they appeal to me ns going to the point. I quote now from two sources of 
authority. One Is from the 1912 report of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States and the other Is from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of New York, a financial paper of wide standing; and the members of the 
commission can readily verify this. If they det™ It Important, by perhaps more 
authentic figures, although these are official and semiofllclal. 

A comparison of the average annual Increase of the resources of the report¬ 
ing banks with the total cotton crop of the United States for 1904, taking the 
figttres from the Financial Chronicle for the cotton crop and taking the figures 
for the Increased resources of the banks from the report of the C<imptroller 
of the Currency shows this: The cotton crop for 1914 is there estimated at 
14,609,9(18 bales of cotton. The annual average lncrea.se of the resources of the 
reporting banks In the United States covering the four-year period between 
1908 and 1912, Inclusive, Is $1,350,808,329.50. 

Taking the .same figures from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and comparing them with the reports of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, we find that the total wheat crop of the Unlteil States for the year 
1014, which, by the way. Is the lar,gest wheat crop ever reported by that de¬ 
partment, to be—and to show you how these figures run, the 1912 rejiort of the 
Comptroller of the Currency says that the increased resources of the bunks 
which reporti'd for the four years from 1908 to 1912, Inclusive, is $3,403,2.33,318, 
and dividing this by 4 gives us a total which I have Just given you. Now, then, 
the Department of Agriculture reported the wheat crop of 1914 to be 911,0tX),00O 
bimhels for the Unites! Slates, Now, putting the value of that a $1 a bushel, 
which Is much In advance of the average price for a scries of years, we get 
.$911,000,000 for the total value of the wheat crop of the United .States, That 
leave's a dlffe'rence he'tween the Increase In the reseeurces of the reporting 
banks e)f tbe Unite'el Slates anel the total value of the wheat erop for 1914 of 
,$439,808,32!),.’i0 In favor e>f the banks as against the total ameiunt of the wheat 
creg) at a eledlar a bushel. 

Making that same comparl.son now with cotton we find that figuring cottem 
at mue'h meire than the average price eluring 1914, putting it at $tM) pe'r bah', it 
nmeninls in round figures to $876,598,980, which, compareel with the average 
amount of the annual increase In the same period of the i)nnks, remembering 
at the same time that there are approximately 3,OCX) banks that did not make 
returns or report to the department of the comptroller and who also Increased 
their resources during that same period, we find, then, comparing the whole 
matter by and large, wheat and cotton wltl> the average annual Increase' of 
bank resources during the four years, that in round figures the annual Increase 
of the res(oirc('S of the banks of the I'nlled States, although .sinnething like 
8,(XXl banks did not report, la e<iual to the total of the 1914 cotton crop and one- 
half of the total of the 1914 wheat crop. This, ns I say, Is figuring the high 
price of $60 a bale for cotton and $1 a bushel for wheat. 

Now, then, if the commission will Just bear in mind the Infinitely small num¬ 
ber of iHsiple engager! in hanking and the comfortable salaries that are drawn 
by bankers and bunk oflichils and bank employees compared with the niggardly, 
slavish Incomes to millions of farmers from whom the bulk of these resources 
have l)een drawn In final analysis, you will be able to come to some under¬ 
standing of tlte chi.ss spirit that Is to-day permeating the entire agricultural 
world of the United States. T'here is where It Is. Its foundations are there. 
It comes from the Inherent Inequality that exists between the two classes. There 
Is an infinitely small number of hankers as compared with the tremendously 
large number of farmers, and yet those are olficlal figures. Those figures show 
where tlie pnaluce goes from the farmers and ought to be the key to us to 
determine whither we should look to stop the leak. For, believe me, when that 
leak Is stoppe<l there will be the most stupendous Imndgratlon of bankers back 
to the farm that this world has ever wltnes.sed. 

The secret of the bankers’ satisfaction with the bankers’ situation, with 
things as they are, lies In the following—and I know It for a fact, for I am In 
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tbo banking business and am tbore to stay as long ns the fanners see fit to 
uphold the private banking system. I am going to las at that end of It inasimicli 
# I have learneti the force of the kick at Uie other end of the morlgage ami I 
vSHl not abide there. 1 do that simply for the reason that the highest duty of 
any human being In the existing state of human affairs is to his own family, to 
provide foot! and clotiiing and education tind entertainmeut to tils own. My 
oldest boy will graduate in electrical englnew-lng from a good scIkmiI tills year 
at the age of 28; hut I will say that thougii he Is thoroughly ei|ulpiied, if he 
did not have a lianker dad to assist him that Imy would be a traniii In 80 days 
after he leaves scliool. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Why do you say that? 

Le Sueub. He hius seorclied during the lust .six months for employment. 
He Is skilled. He is at the very top of Ills class. Yet there Is no place for that 
boy In the community to lit Into and earn his living to-day. 'riiercfore, I hero 
Is nothing but migratory lahor of the most unslidile character to which he can 
look toward making a living If he was not able to fall hack on tilterlor as¬ 
sistance. 

I wtsh, however, that no one, and most of all the commissioners, will helleve 
for a niinulc that there Is anything of cla.ss hatred In this position which I 
outline here. Nothing could he further from the truth. There is no psychologi¬ 
cal factor that Is of more detriment to a clear solution of the prohlcms the ii(hi|iIc 
of the United Stales to-day are facing than class haired, t’hiss consclou.siicss 
is an entirely dilTcreiit matter. It develoiis and denotes knowledge. Class 
hatrtsl denotes Ignorance. There Is no iieeil for hatred If we are to iieaeenhly 
solve the.se prohlcms as they ought to he solved. It Is not class hatred, hut 
class underslaniling that will solve them. 

Another thing that Is not gmieriilly tiuderstorsl and which Is of vital Impor¬ 
tance to farmers, though It does not make nitieh dltl'erence to the hankers 
whether It he understood or not as long as society allows It t<i e.xisl; lull It Is 
vital to the farmers, and that is the charaeter of the Irnnsaetions that are cur¬ 
ried on in baiikiiig. Jlost issijile, when they go to a hank and leave their iiroiiits- 
sory note, go away with the Iniiire.ssion that they have borrowed actual money, 
and that actual honu lido nionej has been loaiusl by the hunk. In one sen.se this 
Is correct. A serMee has heeii rendered liy the hiitik, hut trivial eoiainired with 
the charge made for the seiwlec. I mean this: I go to a hank, as 1 did many 
tliiies, for 1 have had experience on holh sides of the hank doors, and I leave 
lay proinkssory note for a thousand dollars, .soeuri'd or unsisatred, it makes no 
din'erenee ns to collateral, anil I do not carry away currency, neither gold nor 
silver nor legal tender, nor any other kind of money. I carry away a I'lns-k 
hook and a deposit hook show lag I have to my credit In the hiiiik tft.lKKt. I use 
Instead of cash the checks. It is iiiueli more convenient Ihiiii cash, and It Is 
alniost universally used tiMlay. 1 would like to emphasize that point. The 
total litiiik cleiiriugs In the United States to-day. aeeordlag to the host authori¬ 
ties tlmt 1 have been able to discover, clear unaually through the regular clear¬ 
ing lioH.ses .'i;i(i;t.0tK).000,t)l)(l, a sum so vast that It staggers even liaaglnatioii. 
The total amount of cu.sh In circulation during that same ihtIoiI, If you limit It 
to legal tender, has never «|ualed .$l,tKK).(l<K»,(K)0. Now', then, the business of 
the country has not been done with cash, hut has Iss ii done w'lth the eomiuer- 
eializutlon of credit of the communltb's In which the banks exist. What did 
the bank ilo when I left my not(‘? It maile an entry upon the books showing I 
had $1.01)0 to my credit. It liiereused its liabilities .$1.1KI0 on the bistks show¬ 
ing that, and It Is entiticsl to draw Interest on the note at 10 or 12 [ter cent, or 
whatever the rate was. There never was a dollar of money Involvisl In that 
transaction. The checks which I issued to pay the bills that I wuntcsl to pay 
ns the reason for making that loan and which 1 paid by cheek went through the 
local clearing house, which Is not usually one of the clearing housi-s I have 
mentioned at all, but Is cleared between tbe banks themselves, offsetting similar 
transactions on different sides of the books, no money being Involved; or else 
it went through the clearing hou.se at the Twin Cities from North Dakota, and 
there was cleared without the payment of money. Now, that Is what I na-an 
by commercialized credit of the community by the banks. They do that. The 
bunks do not extend their own credit to auylMxly else, but they have commer¬ 
cialized other jieople’s cre<llt This applies to the notes of the merchants, the 
notes of the landlords, the notes of tenants. Those notes are used by the 
Iwiiks as the basis on which the bunk draws interest. The banks are the only 
Institutions In the world that draw Interest on their own debts Instead of paying 
Interest on them; and the way they do that Is through this cresilt system. And 
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we are squarely and solidly upon a credit system In the United States. We can 
not do business In any other way. We have no other facilities, no other means 
for doing business; and we must do It on cretUt. It is all based on the cblcK 
and deposit system. 

I might uild right there that some people have nm away with the idea that 
this new Fedv'ral reserve act is going to be of wonderful assistance to the 
Iluanclal system of the country, and I want to call attention to just one thing in 
connection with that, and that is that the new Federal reserve act strengthens 
the banks, but It does not lift so much us one ounce of the burden which rests 
upon the interest-paying members of the community, which number practically 
the entire pttople of the United States. It relieves them not one solitary whit. 
It does protect the banks In their position and strengthens them; and tliat Is 
all. 

If we remember the exjilanation I have Just given of the function which 
the banks perform of commercializing creillt, it will be found to be the key 
to tlie entire situation. It is a bookkeeping proposition. 

To talk constructively for a moment I miglit say that a public bank is a 
step in the right direction toward solving bolh tlie problems of the landlord 
and the problems of the tenant. Tsioklng at these figuri's it seems to me that 
they (lirow some light on the question of wliy It is they have bad homes to live 
In and Ihe landlords live In none too good at tliat. Tliey do not bullil very 
gotsl homes for the tenant. It is the same question that is Involved In the 
question of land ownersiilp. The reason why tcnanlry is growing as it is in 
North Dakota—for this tenant protili'in is not a proldem local to Texas; it Is 
one Hint Is universal Ihrougliout tlie Norlliwcstcrn Stute.s, to my own personal 
knowledge—is because of tlie fact tliat berore tlie intending home and land 
owner is alile to connect up willi the natural resoiirci-s from which to prmlucc 
wealth he must first pay tribute to this linancial system whose incrca.sed re- 
.sources have, in one year, etnniled one of the great staples of tlie Unitisl States 
and half of the other great staple for the trilling services for which the bankers 
receive good salaries in addition to all tlu'se tlgun'S, for tlicse figures are not. 
So that land ownership dws not rest entirely upon tlie question of title, but 
It depends also on tlie question of how the farmer is allowed to conm-ct up 
with the resources and the produce wlilch his lalior brings fortli through Its 
application to the soil. The hanking system Is tlie most fundamental of all 
the things that enter into tliat relationsliip. Of course we have watercsl stock 
in railways and all these oilier tilings that iiiany of us holier aliout in this 
country, hut when we get right iiiii'k to general principles tlie institution which 
walks off with tlie lion’s share is the institution I am talking aliout—the bank¬ 
ing system of the I'nited States. I have told you why I am in the banking 
busliK'ss and why I propose to stay there as long as tlie system is allowed to 
exist. I would like to see a change and am ready to vote for a change. 

Now, then, lliere are two tilings wliii'li stand in tlie way of the farmers get¬ 
ting on in the economic field to cooperatively remedy this situation for them¬ 
selves; and iiotliiiig is more certain to my mind tlian this one fact that when 
these things are remedied it will be tlie fiirnii'rs and the wage workers them¬ 
selves wlio apply the remedy. Noliody else will, not even ttie best IntentlomHl 
liatikers or legislatoi-s will ever in tlie world remedy that situation until the 
farmers and tlie workers themselves organize and cooiH'ratlvely remedy It. 
'riiey must do it or it will never lie done. The eeoiiomlc urge, or Interest, is too 
.strong to permit tliat; it Is tisi strong even on the part of plillantliroplsts who 
are in Ihe favoralile position themselves to compel them to come down after 
their slcs'p to remedy these things for tlie under dog. Tliey can not do It In 
spile of tlieir best Intentions. They can not do It. It must be remetlled by 
the under dog lilraself developing a backbone. 

The tilings which stand In the way then, primarily, of farmers cooperatively 
acting to remedy this situation are an unjust creillt system, as I have explained, 
and restrictive laws which prevent the farmers from cooperatively acting to¬ 
gether successfully. There are two prime elements which make for the failure 
of farmers’ cooperative'organizations; one is that we have seen that there Is a 
want of that broad Individual education that will enable the farmers to realize 
that the only course to pursue is to allow everybody all the rights which they 
claim for themselves. Another element that results In farmers’ cooperative 
organizations many times blowing up Is that there is somebody who Is a dis¬ 
turbing factor In them, either a man or a woman, who does not agree with the 
majority and would rather ruin than to allow things to go forward unless they 
are alloweil to rule. 
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Tlic prime and fmuUimental ennso itf tlic fulliiro <iC farm o<K>))oration. whellier 
In the marketInK er purchasiii)!. *>r the iH'lleiiiiK of couditleaa In farm 
tlons, lies not lliore, liowi'ver, hnt In the reslrlotlve laws wlileli prevent sntvvss- 
ful farm c«oiH?ratlon. I mean by Unit this; All business, fnrinliiK and all, 
must be done on ertsllt; there Is no other way to do It Ueday lavanse of bablL 
and we are all creatures of habll; there Is no way to do It unless It Is done on 
credit. The farmers of every State In the rnlon have the stroiwesl crcsllt of 
any class; It Is more .slahle than that of any corporation or trust, no matler 
what, and they are to-day, by legal restriction, prohlhlttsl from tislng that 
cnsllt. 

If your honors will permit me, 1 will lllnstrah' what I mean by two con¬ 
crete examples from the northern country, hut which apply with (spnd force 
In Texas, Itecause the problems are the same here as at niy home. In .North 
Dakota the hall Insuraius’ compaides hate chtirgnl iri cents la-r acre pre¬ 
mium. The fitrmers mssl hall Insurance there, ami thltigs ran along that way 
for many years. Several nntlnal hail Insurance comiatnies wen- orgaiilzeil by 
the farmers. There is only 1 of the 00 or 70 <s>mpani(>s that slarted that has 
Burvlvtsl, atid they wvtit on a .siriclly capitalistic htisis for making prollt for 
those on the Inside of the cooperative concern and chiirgisl farmers Ha- same 
rates as the old-line cotapanles tlid, and they Imve surviveil atid are a large 
concern Ueday; but they brought no relief to the farmers lasause their rales 
are the same'as the old-line companli's, 

Hnt six or seven yi'ars ago In Ni>rlh Dakota they iiassml a Stale hall insur¬ 
ance law which compelled fanners to pay cash in adtance for that Insurance, 
but cut the rate from (i.7 cents to ,'tO cents jier acre, which was a siihsl.antlal 
cut. hut the cash payment of Hie premium made It almost 1m|siss|hle for the 
fariner to get his Insurance hccansc of the fact that 11 came at a lime when the 
farmers, as a clas.s, have no money. They are one-crop farmers there, as yon 
are down here, as I understand, and they inssled the Insuranct' Just when 
they could not pay for It. You will say that the farmer. If he had good crisllt, 
ouglit to he able to go to his hank and get money for that, hut this Is how It 
wars done. The farmer wouhl go to the hank, and 1 hate seen It myself, and 
sav, “I want to borrow .$7.": I want sinue hall insurance, and I have to have 
money In get the State hall insurance." and that Is less than one-half of the 
other' and tlie hanker would say, “ I will tell you, Sam, how this Is, we have 
our customers to take care of, and wo have to keep money here for them, be¬ 
cause they are likely to call for it at atiy time, and we have to pay It when 
they < nine' f<ir it,” anil that Is true. " If it was some small loan to he paid hack 
In ii short time, we might let yoti have It; hut we can not let you havi> It until 
fall.’* Aiul thi‘ fanner pons out of tin* bank and \\)n‘n In* Is nnliitcldni,; nis 
team the hanker comes to the window and cnKpks his linger at him and he g<ie« 
hack in. I never .saw a farmer yet that didn’t go hack when tlie hanker did 
that \nd the hanker sats, “I have heiu thinking that over, Sam, and 1 think 
I ha've found a wav to ghe ym limt hall insurance." The farmer says, I 
must have it, if I can get it.” The hanki'r says, “ Wt- yvill llx you up; we 
can not give von the money, hut we are ag( ids for the SI. Haul Hire A Marine 
Instirame Co., and wo will Insure you with them and take your note for 
for the premium, and we yvill make the comiieny, yvhich Is a hig, strong company, 
carry you until full, and It won’t take any money now, and It will protect vmi 
in that yvay" Sam realizes hv this lime that he must do that or go without 
the premiu'm, and we yvHI make the company, whicli Is a hIg, strong company, 
ance and takes 111 per cent Interest on the note and never I most s a dollar. Ami 
all he docs Is to kts'P the Isioks, and all that consksls of Is making one enlry 
when he takes out the insurance ami another entry in Hie fad. 
way the farmer Is treated. So the hall Iiisunince lu North Dukotu has 

not l>een an nnqiialllksl suecess, hy any nieiiris. ,, , . i ^ 

I shouhl add timt the Slate hall insurance provides for a inaxlinum damage 
of .<8 an acre, while the old-llm* coinpaii.v polic ies jinnlde for }<!0 '''* 

c<»rdlnc to the commissioner of insurance of North Dakota, some of the ohMine 
companies paid n.s little as 17 ivnis hack on the Insurnnce; Hie State liisiirance 
eompunles have pahl hack either 43 or 47 cents; nearly 51) la-r eeni of the 
State Instirnnee yvas paid hack in diimages. The Slate Insiinince, howeyir, ha* 
not paid quite In full, yvhlle the old-line companies pay In full, or they are not 

**"A(Tw.s*tlie*n™!*'in Saskiitehewau, whm-e tliow do.splcnhle foreigners live nnd 
make their homes, many of them la-ing 'Yankees, they have the Ktinie eomll- 
tlmis as 111 Xorih Diikota. They have the same elliuatie conditions, the same 
38819'—S. Doc. 41.'), 04-1—vol 9-02 
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stiipli.' crorKi, and tlio .same dangers from hall, and they need the same protec¬ 
tion, There, three jeiirs ago. in Jaiuiary. the leglslattire of the l‘fovhice.s itassed 
a general law pcrnilttlug the counties of their Province to hold a referendum 
to detertiiine hy iioi)tiliii vote whetlier they wottld adopt iiiunicipul hall Insur- 
iiiiee or imt. The in t was to iMtetttne oiterative after 2.'> counties Imtl atlopted 
that. That act has been in ojteratlon for two years now, and the general pro¬ 
visions of it are that when 2.") eountles have ndo|ite<l the act by refereiiduui 
vote, those counties which have adopted it have municipal hail Imsuranee. 
Tile general law restricted that tn.K to 4 cents [ter acre to cover tint daumges 
whicli they suffered frotn hall, and lltiilted llic payment of datuages to $4 
per acre. Tlie lirst year, during tin' oiM'rtdion of this law. tliey liaid the 
losses iti full, at 4 cents per acre la'emlum and $4 iH»r acre. 'The second 
year's o|ieration tliey (laid tlie losses In full, without raising the tax, up to .$.■) 
an acre, at 4 cents |«'r acre. 

The secret of that lies in this fact that the farmers were by that general law 
permitttsl to utilize their collective credit and to turn that to the service of the 
insiple inslead of the exploiting class that rules over them. 

The 4 cents per acre was colUs ttsI by the same [leople who collecteil the other 
taxes, and it did not cost any more to collect that additional 4 cents per acre. 
'I'lie machinery was there and used for lliat puriaise, and tlie only added func- 
lioiiiiry was the insurance commissioner, and his salary did not make much 
(lilTerence distributed iiniong the ^."i counties. The result there was tliat out of 
every dollar paid in iVi cents was paid buck In Insurance the first year, and the 
seesnid year i)7J cents out of each dollar wa.s paid back to the farmers In pay¬ 
ment of their los,s»‘s. Their iirogram for the next year ruis*'.s the muxinunn 
dauuige without raising the tax and paying in full. 

That Is an exainjile of the application of common sens<“ and using the imwer of 
the .Stale as the serMint of ilie |Hsijile Instead of a bunch of |ioliticuins and 
lawyers who usually comiaise the legislature. 

That distinction is mu' that can Is' carrhsl into all of the de|>artinents of farm 
cooiieratlve life. The farmers have the most tremendous credit of any class of 
lieople on earth If permitted to u.sc it. I think .vou wilt find in every .Stale a law 
restricting farmers to taxing tlicmschcs only for scluuils and roads, and it is 
well lhat they an' allowed to tax themselves tor schools, hut they are llmltetl lu 
that to a certain proiHirthm of tlie property. 

What farmers ins'd is lo lia\e lliose reslriclive laws put out of liie way so 
Unit they may use their isillcctive ircdlt with the power of the law hehind 
them. The American is'ople and all civilized people arc hiw-alilding and lieliew 
in law and order and governnient as a system and anything Unit lias hehind II 
the sanction of Ihe law ; they will stand almost interminable ahuse.s before they 
oierthrow it if il eonies in the name of the law and has any fairiu'ss or jasiice 
hehind it. Now, If (he formers ns a class were able to (‘liininate those legal 
restrietions which |ire\oiit llicm from using their taxing luiwer, then they would 
get on an even fiKiliiig wUli Hie concerns with which they must eomix'te. It is 
like a man helng held up and rohlusl by a highwaynmn. Of cmirse, in the 
oilier ciise it Is ahsolutely legal, but nevertheless they take the giMid.s, and ilic 
resnll to Ihe person Is the .same whether he Is rohluil In that way or hy Hie 
Idgliwayniaii—lu' Is still broke. The farmers shmihl he entillnl lo have Hie 
heiicfll and advantage of cooperative credit, with the sanction of the State 
behind it. inslead of hchig restricied from doing things done every day hy oHu'i* 
<ltis.ses or divisions of classi's in Hie United States. It Is not a question of 
politics, iilHiongh poliHcs enter Into It; It Is purely an economic question, and 
it is an economic question to Hiose of us who Inive liccn on Hie firing line of 
the close struggle that extsts Is'twc'en the farmers and those exploiting them 
Hint idisointely tears at the very heartstrings of hunianily, wlicn we se«' In Hie 
inninmnilles scattered all through the agricultural territory of the UniliHl 
States the very backbone of Hie people, Hiose from wlioiii we must recruit the 
very highest and best tyiie of luiinan citlzeiislilp in the Unitcsl ,Stntes, we find 
tlieni living in conditions that would be a disgraw to a hog In many cases, 
living wilhont opportunity for mental development, living wilhout any chance 
for eitloyment. What wonder that, as Col. Kirkpatrick says, when they do 
break lm>.se they get a little crazy. They do that because they do not have 
enough of entertalniiK'iit and enjoyment. The only enjoyment they cun liave is 
111 slavish toil. 

I want to lall your attention to one thing that I do not think will he pre¬ 
sented by any other witness, that under our agrieultural system in the Uiillei’ 
States we do oue of the most heatheulsh things a nation could perpetrate. 
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Many of us opposo capiliil inmisliimMU for inurdorors iiml (liiiik tliiii It is 
brutal, txiul I urtrtv vvllli tlioni; .vol iil tlio same time ilo you know whal we 
do to the mothers of the LTiittsl States wlio llxe u|sm farmsV We jtlie lliem 
the same puaishmeiit that we do to the umrilever; we eoiideiiiii tliem to a life 
of servitude at hard lalxir without kI'iu!; them any reeomiieiisi', a life si'iwllude 
at luiril lahor without a s:uaraiit> of eiiouttli to e.it. which the iHunletisl mur¬ 
derer has. Those are eoiiditloiis that ms'd a remedv. 

We may talk alamt a rexolutioiiarj class siruade in the United States, ami 
the terrible struaale that N ttoina on hi'tweeii em|ilo\er and em|ilo>ee. The 
fanners of the Unltnl Stales wdl stand a hundn'd times more |k‘i sisulion 
and Injusth'e tliau waae earners lad'ore they start, hut when they do it will 
take more lhan all of tlm lawyers and hankers in iIk' United Slat's to stand 
between them and their anal, and 1 ho(ie I will not live to see it, when the 
fanners try to na'hl the wroiias that exist to-day. ttnd which they will do if they 
are not lorrectisl by those In anihoriiy to-day. If they are denied that riahl 
the farmers of the I’nilisl Stales when Ihey naoe wdl not mote with ,i covered 
waaon; they will not have their f.tnnlies with lliein vvlien Ihev move. Inn they 
will move so that inslilnlanis will uo .lovvii like len|ans helore them They 
are siilTeiina under the most damnahle conditions Irom an econoinh- siaiidnolnl 
to-day. and they are exidoiled hy the h.iiik.-is and inis(s and wholesale houses. 
Uerhai'S 1 had heller aive you an e\|ierience that has lonie to my ohservnilon 

In .\orlh Dakota it is true that the wholcs.di' houses own a heavy iicrcenlaae 
of the retail houses, which are nolhina hut conc'linv; aaetns for the whole¬ 
sale houses, and the wholesale houses aie thus aide (o control to a lame 
decree the prices of their staples. This is the way lhat is handled. 

The lanners do not patronize the hanks when tliey ins'd a loan and pay cash 

for iheir Klinf. Itiit they pal .. ii|> in lln- hands of the re!.id meicliaid. and 

they make many demands, the same as has heeii desmihed hy other wilaes.ses 
lin’t* jn lilt* iin'U tin' jo jiu* luiuk Jiiifl lU* 

demisds that a. In the hank, and Ihey indoise n lo the I.. Ihey extend 

tiM' cnHlIt lo tlu* luonhatil. That )iart of llio (milt lo tlio exlfiullntf 

bank as they eall it, of the liille h.iek Tirai ilie wholesalers carry the rest 

of llie credit nnlil fall Then lhai performanei' D ... from year to 

vear and limn nine lo lime The relad men hunts do not pet vveallh.v In North 
D.ikota. The whole.salers nsv> them merely as colhs-llnK ii;teneleS. They hold 
ont a Inuh ho|s' lo the liille nieichain vvlio dm's business on cnslil ; he Is iiii.vlni.' 
the price, hut he never ariives The whole .ders see to that. Then, aaain, hy 
rdimniatim; comiietltlon aniomr the retail nierchanis. which, In a sense. Is not 
a had lldny:. ihe.v are able to cniirol the price, and Ihey compel the tarmlUK 
.■oiiimindlii-s to mis't Iheir own terms on the spiples which they must purelnkse. 

Then there is ahsolule control of the selling' price for the farm prmincts 
eomrolled In this iustilulhin That is the terminal elevator companies at 
Dniulh and'the Twin Cilies and Ihe liuvinv: lompanies scatlereil IhrouahonI 
North Dakota laritely. There are a (treat many ol those apenclcs of the ter- 
nnmd elevator eoinpanies. I would urce the conniii-smn, il it has the lime, 
that some eompeteni invi“<liaator he seal into Ihe noilhvvesi leri dory lo nin s 
tiitale the marketing 1 - 011 ( 111101 ^ of craln. There Is a (tiuantlc field for InvestlKa- 
lion there The hollom of It has never been leally loiiched The eipnly move 
tnenl of North Dakota has failed lo relieve this eoiidillon. TTial Is. the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Kipiity. the North Dakoiii Union, il has lai-nely laded. Iieeause 
It has he(>n unable to finance iis projiosillons. 1 helleve that if the farmers 
ill Ihe cotton couniries this year had ihe money to hold I'le colton lhal they 
would have lasm able to realize at lea.st .'ll) la-r emd more out of the eollon crop 
If they tiad lieen uhlo lo have had Ihe 2-cenl money; Ih.ii Is, li-cent iiiimml 
Intere.st charged for money to handle their crop T iiey vvoiihl have ri'iill/.eil iil 
least of) per cent more out of It, Then the thim; that we lassl we mssi the 
thine that ereat iHivverfiil tiovermnenf of the Unitisl States can do. Is to ushIhI 
In clearing away thesr- artiliclal restrictions lhat stand Imwcis-u the ultlinate 
consumer. Ihe farm iiroducis that he consumes and Ihe farmer Idiii.srdf. VVhal 
i.s needed Is to see that the farmer who prmluces this stuff, who prisliuvs II by 
the actual nppllciitlon of humun labor, securi>s the price which Ihe consuiner 
actiiallv pav8 for that prisluet less the lefdtlmate cliark'u k'oimt in belvv(s-n for 
ucluarservices renderml. There are tis< many places where (here are addi¬ 
tions vviltiout actual service. . . 

.fust one particular proisisltion T would like to leave with this commission, 
and It is this: (tur system of to-day Is basevl upon this fact that everyone ol 
us Is striving to get nincli'uiul to give little. That Is the universal rule. We 
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are all striving to get hold of all and striving to give very little. Now, what 
does that bring about? Prices are fixed upon commodities, by demand, we are 
told, by economists. I think In a degree they are right, but what Is “de¬ 
mand”? Is it want? Is It the dire want of human beings for clothes that 
creates the demand for clothes? Because if that were the ease all the cloth¬ 
ing houses of the State of Texas, from what I have seen on the train coming 
up here, would be empty in 24 hours, if that were the case. It takes something 
else besides human want to create demand in tliat sense. It does take some¬ 
thing else. Prices of commodities are fixed by the demand, but demand ns a 
price fixer Is the value of the scarce use. The very moment that you have 
any great amount of the use of a commo<llty the scarce use iirlce is shot all 
to piecivs. There Is no price left. There Is no price on air. We all use It. 
We all want It. There is a great demand for air, hut there is no price attached 
to It. And the same lldiig will happen with comnnslitles, it it Is not the value 
of the scarce use then the price will no longer exist. Therefore, what does 
that mean In Its final conclusion? That so long as this system exists on that 
basis, riiimlng all these sociid functions like banks for the private profit that 
can be made out of It, Just so long as that exists poverty can never be elimi¬ 
nated, because It Is based upon the business of buying and selling, and the 
fixing of prices is bas*sl upon the value of the scarce use, and scarce use 
means poverty, and poverty will always be with us while commodities are 
handled in that way. And these social functions like banks and all those 
things that are run for private protlt instead of for swlal service. More than 
that, ■we want to get relief from that situation. It is a fact tliat the same 
causes protluee like effect, not sometimes, but all of the time, and so long as 
we leave these soclid forces in private hands to do the work among tis, the sam» 
result of tenancy and foreclosure and mortgages and oppression and all those 
things, together with Ignorance, which Is the source of most of our evils, 
will be present in the land. 

I think that is the substance of the statement that I wish to make to tlio 
commission, Mr. Chairman, unless yon have some questions you wish to ask. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. That is all, thunk you, Mr. Le Seuer, very mucli for your 
attendance. 

The hearing will now .stand adjourned until t<emorrow morning at 10 o'l'ks'k. 
Tlie hearing will meet in this nmm promptly at 10 o'clock. 

(At 4.30 of this Tuesday, March 16. lOl.l, an ailjourninent was taken until 
to-morrow, Wednesday. March 17, lOl-", at 10 o’ebsk a. m., at the same 
place.) 

Ovr.i vs, Tex,, 

il’cdat.vi/oj/, MunU 17, Ii)l5 — 10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Harrimun and I.ennon. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlie house will ph'ase !«> in order. 

Mr. Getr.endanor. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. K. W. OETZENDANEfi. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. Pleas,' state .voar name. 

Mr. (iK/rzENDAXtat. fletzendaner. 

Chairman Walsh. Your full name? 

Mr. flKTZExnANKa. It. W. 

Chuirnian Walsh. What Is y,mr inislnoss? 

Mr. GFrrzKND.vNEB. Banker. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the name of your bank? 

.Mr. Getzenbaner. Citizens National Itank. 

Chairman IValsh. Where la it locatMl? 

Mr. OtrrzENOANEB, Waxahachie. 

Clialrinnn Walsh. What county is Waxahachie in? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. Ellis. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In the banking business there? 

Mr. Oetzendaneb. Well, I have been in it myself ulvout 11 years. 

CImirnian Walsh. Will you please sketch brletly what your business car(>er 
has bev'n since you have been in business? 

Mr. Getzbndaneb. Well, after leaving college- 

Cliairmnn Walbh. Are you a graduate of a <'olIeg(>? 

Mr. Getzenhaner. Yes; and attendml tlie Cnivej-slty of Virginia. .Vfter 
leaving college 1 went Into the bank. 
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dialrman Waish. Tlie bnuk where? 

Mr. Getzensanek. At Wnxuhacble. 
t'hairumu Wajush. Are you a native Texan? 

Mr. Obtzj;nuasbii. Yes, sir; ralstxl In Kills Couin.v. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. Itatseil in Kills Oountj ? 

Mr. Getxendanek. Y'es, 

('halrmun Wai.sii. Now. you may proeml. 

Mr. OETZBNDANta. I worke<l In luy fathei's olllee al'ier 1 leii lelleae. 
Chairman Walsh. Was your father a hanker? 

.Mr. Gbtzenda.ner. Yes. Then I went into the hank after lhal. 

Chairman Walsh. You dhl what? 

Mr. Getzendanee. I went Into the hankina haslnes.s 11 years aao 
Chairman Walsh. So that your whole lai'.iness life has really been that of 
a hanker? 

Mr. GETZF.xnANEK. Yes; anil a fanner. 

Chairman YValmh. Were you raised on a farm? 

.Mr. Gktzl.xdanek. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, yon say lai a fanii. What eiaims iioa del .\oa have 
with the farm? 

Mr. (iETZENiiASEit. l.ookinK after the farm ami aliemlim: to (horns 
Chairman Wai.su. For the hank? 

Air. (iETZENDANLE. No 1 fov luyself. 

Chairman YValsii. For yourstdf? 

Mr. Getze.sdaslk. Yes; and my father 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a lamlowmr .Moirself (.. heam wiih ahea you 
not out of school V 

.Mr. OETZtNDANicH. No, sir; I was nol. 

Chainnan Walsil Your father was a l.imloam'i ? 


Mr. (iLT/.l NIIANI-ll. Y es. 

Chairman Walsh. And where dhl he own his land ' 

.Mr. GltzI'NDAXlb. Well, his priuel|ial holdiin-'s were ahoin l’ooo .nies In 
south Texas, and some in Kills t.'ounty. 

Chairman YVai.mi. To what extent do .ion hate hindholdoms in Klim County? 
Mr. (!kt/,ksi)anei!. Have 1? 

Chairman Wai sii. Yes. 

Mr. (:iiT/.i..NDANi:n. Now? ,\l this lime? 

Chan man Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. (Jt.r/fNOANLii. In Kills t'ounty 1 hate ahonl i;..»oii aeres 
Chairman W vlsh. And yonr falher? 

.Mr. (li.i/.KNUANKU. YVell, lie had. I am'ss, in the neiirhherhood ol (,,o00 
Chairman Wai.sh. Is yonr father still llvinj;? 

Mr. (iKTztNDANKB. No, sir, , , , 

Chalnnaii Walsh. And did he hate (l.non aeres a( Ihe ..of his death.' 

^fi’. (iK’iy.KNUANKU. No j lie dhl iiol. iii.\ ihotloi'.< d‘id!i 1 h‘ dUhh’d tlio 

e.slate, and of eourse that ent his aereat,'e down to some exieid. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid yoar land eome lln-ont!h inherltaiiee, lhal yon have, or 
did yon lime a itart of It aetiulrisl before tin* <leath of jaair father? 

Mr. Getzendam-r. Came through Inherltaiiee. 

Chairman YValsH. Now, I wish jiai would iiroeeeil and as lirn lly as iiossihle 
sketch the nianifeslalions id' the land <|ueslhm in ymir eouiity as (hoy came under 
voiir ohservatloii. That W, when you Imgan life or hegan to have a toueh wKlitho 
land situation, state what the .situation was as to tenantry, the s<jrt of leases 
the tenants had with the owners, and any change that y<ai may have ohserved, 
down to the prew-nt time. 1 Ixdlevc you were here yesterday when the other 

witnesses were examined? , , , 

Mr Getzenbaneb. Yea, sir; I «as. Well, ns far hack ns I enn roinemln'r we 
renteJl on the third and fourth. At that time (he lands In Kills County we 

regarded as high; they were worth $40 to $.W. . 

Chairman Walsh. And that goes back as far as you can reinemlMU- Ihe hnsl- 


nesa details of the mutter. 

Mr, Getzenbaneb. I never heard anything 


but third and fourth, and money 


rent for corn land I have beard of that. 

Chairman Waiahi. That was away back when. In itoliil of time, say? 

Mr. Getzenbaneb. I could not say. iirohubly hM or 2.Y years, maybe 2 < or 30 


years. 

Chulrniau YYaish. 


-Yud how old a man arc you? 
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Mr. (iKTZKN’B.VNI K. oil. 

Cliaii'iiiim Wai.sii. ,\ow, you may ko ahead and answer luy questlou. 

•Mr. (!ktzkni)a.m 11 , Al that time 1 recollect It beiug a third ami fourth of 
the eroii. 

Chairinaa Wai.sii. .\iid that him lieen correctly described by the other wit- 
neHS(»a? 

Mr. (iKTZKNiiANbK. Ycs; so I iimlerstiuid. If I understaud the other wituesses 
correctly, thougli they seemed to think there was a desii'e at this time not to 
allow the man to have any stock or cows or anythluit of that sort, or pasture. 

Chairman WAtsti. 1 wish you would correct any statemeut you deem needs 
correction, or (!lve any further explanation. 

■Mr. (lETzRNDASF.K. I limi in our section that nearly all farmers have cows and 
small pastures, while some do not. Some of the farmers are supplied with their 
fuel free. I have formed my answers with reference to your questions that you 
sein me. 

Cliiiirman Waisii. Well, I lliiuk that would ho a very good lliiiig for us and 
fm' the record, for ,\oii to .iiisl read them into the record. You were given 
siiccitlc points tlmr wc desired ,mui to eover. 

Mr. (iMTZKNDANKIl. Yos, sir, 

Cliiiinnan WAi.sit. Have .vou the ihiIiiIs in there with the answers? 

ytr. (ICTZENiiAN'Kii. 1 liiive qiiestloiis and answers. 

Clialrman Wai.sii. If >oii would be kind oiiougli to read (liat Into tlie record, 
tile onlire matter. Head loud eiioiig'li .so Mrs. Harriman can liear from where 
site Is silling. 

Mr. (.iKizKNDANiai. .Now, I lie lii'st question—ilo you want to ask tliose ques¬ 
tions? 

Cliairnmii Wai.sii. No; yon iiia.v .Inst piiK-eed with tlie quostion and your 
answer. 

Mr. < inizEMi \.\Kii. Tlie liea'iiinings of llic codon Indii.stry: its dcvclopnienl. 

Ciiiii after die clo.se of tho Civil War lliere was very lidic cotton raLsed in 
tliis .section. It was tliougbt to lie too far north. Aliout .'idO lialcs was a niaxi- 
niiim for Kills Counly. .lust after Ha- war cotton was the only pnaluct which 
coniimiiidcd cash. Negro slaves wlio laid Is'cn nm into Texas furiiislicd sutli- 
ciciK liilior to greatly increase codon piddiicllon, vvlilcli by 1.S08 umoniitcd lo 
over U.IXIO bales. At (bat tiim* die c.xpciise ol niarkctiag codon in (lalvcsioii 
was $20 per bale. Extension of railways xviis a great help lo the cotton in¬ 
dustry. ill IStKt Kilts Coiinl.v produced 52.000 lialos, vulned al .$2.2.50.01X1, and 
for years Ims led in codon iirodiicdon In 1012 die crop was IHS.tXX) bales, the 
valiii’ of Hie codon and of tlie li.v-products being $l.'t,tKXMI00. 

CIminiian Wai.sii. You sliipimd to (lalveston? 

■Mr. (iKTZENiiv.NKU. Vcs; we went part of die vva.v li.v o.v team to tho railroad 

Cliaiiiaan Wai.sii. II would lie inleresiiiig to us and valmdile If you would 
descrilie die uukIc of d•all.sportutlon lit that lime, and all nlioiir it. 

.Mr. (Ji.rzKMi.vNKR. Well, Ihey nseil to earry that in o.x teams, and iimles, too, 
down to tlie rallrotui vvliicli was gniduall.v building iiorlli from Hoiisioa. 

Cliairiaan W.vi.sii. Itovv fur was die liaul in tlie earliest years? 

•Mr. (iKTZK.NiiA.M.K. Tliiit WHS liefore my day. 

CImirmiui Wai.sii. What dims the history sliovv ? t see you have a I idle liis- 
torical sketcli (liere. 

•Mr. t!KTZnM)\NEit. 1 do not recall, because die railroad gniduall.v Iniill tliis 
way as developmout Jastilied. 

Cliiiirnian Walsh. ,Viid liiially came to WaxahachieV 

Sir. (lETZE.MiAMat. No; it came iqi tbrougli die eastiTn portion of Kills County, 
and n branch line was built to Waxalmcliie. Tlie exteiisiou of the railways 
illd imicli to lielp tho cotton Industr.v. Now, as to Kills ttountj', I want to say 
rigid licre limt Kllis County tiriKluccs more codon titan any other county in the 
woiiit; idvvuys tins list tlie cotton production. 

Cliuirinan Walsh. -Ynd when in the course of liistory do you say It was tie- 
llevtHl to be too far nortli to raise cotton? 

Mr. (Jetzendaneb. That was along aixmt war time. 

{Tinlrmuii Walsh. You say, “about war time." Was it during the recoa- 
■ slrticlion period? 

Mr. (iEVZENDA.NEB. Yes; duripg that period. They had no labor here hot the 
negroes, aid there was nothing to do but to raise cotton willi those negroe.s. 

tHialrnmn Wai.sh. What .vear do you say it was that Ellis County pnxluceil 
the largest umomit of cotton of any county In tlie world? 
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Mr. Gp^ENDANEB. Kvi'r.v yom-. wUli a fow oxcoptiuns. In m‘2 I:Un 
piY»uceu 188,000 bales, with u value of cotloii ami caWm sihmI of ^IJI.OOO.OOO. 

I ini^nt say in ooiiiuvtlon with thv* c*uton Imhisiry Uiat cotton was fornu^riv 
picked into baskets ami (nirlcil to the little Ijounos In the held and there 
stored, ami then u day sol for jiinnhur. The pin was run, and the cotton was 
carried from these Inmses to the pin. Now it Is pidosl in sacks and i)nt into 
wupons and ptxs riplit directly to thi* pin. In those thivs (he pin was rnn by 
horsepower, and they plniHsl only certain days In the wtA. 

** Movement to town of Iioim‘-o\vninp fanners. retli«s| farmers, and ihos«» seek' 
Inp better sduMd facilities and s<K-ial f-oudltloiis." 

Uhalriinin Walsh. I will ask w.js yniir lather e\oj’ a fanaeiV 
Mr. (lKrzK.N»ANKi!. fie li\ed tai ll>e farm natll ahoiil istw, lh> luid a hank In 
AVaxahachie at that time. 

Uhalnmin AVai.sii. oh, he had a hank at that time, had ]\o'> Was he an ImU- 
vldmd hanker at that time? 

Mr. tiKTZENDAVEK. ft wasfi paiiitership—F<*rrK \ iha/endarn'r 
finiinnatt W\isn. .last Jte and another man? 

Mr. Ok'i/.emjwku. Yes. 

(iiairman \V\i.sn. Siari4M| In the hank? 

Mr (fF.TZK.Nn\\m. Mr. Itoynl Ferris jlv(*s in l»ana>. ami In*, lathot iiml my 
father were partners. 

Uhairinan \V\i.sn. Which was his first hiisincss i.inner or haiiki-r? 

Mr. (fKTZKsnANKK farima*. Hi* was a !a\\.\<*r, inn la* 4lnl noi pnmiicc \*'r\ 
Much law. He went into the haukinp business wuh .ludpe Ferris, ami Mr. 
Ferris looktsl aftt-r the law and he after the hank 
(iuilrman AVvisn. Now. whm he went into llmi Im'-tm**,*, wa*, li.. .1 (anmo'? 
Mr. (tETZENDWElL Yes. 

(■’halrmnn Wmsh. .Vnd li\cd on the farm? 

Mr. tJKizKNnwj'ii. \es, sir: Ilveil 10 iidl<*s liom WuNahachic and unit homo 
ev<‘r.v W'e«lm*s<la.v and Saiurday idpht. 

Chairman Wiisit. So. la* was really a farmei and la* <amc to n.wa aial wa-nt 
Into another husiiwss aside fnun farmlnp and sucom-iU'd in it. as ii woro’^ 

Mr. Cktzf.miankr. A'es, .sir. 

Cliainnan W'ai.hh. Aial what la* actpilnsl as to land was the prodml of Ids 
a< Mumilalion; that is. he pul a part of it into land as la* went ahum? 

Mr. tJr iy.KMiWKU. Yes. sir. \Vh(*U he came P) Waxalanidi* la* was .Ido in 
debt and he had $.■». 

Chairman Waish. Ihaiceed. 

.Mr. Cki'/.endxnku. .\s I n-ml these (lue-stlons if .\ou <iuc to a**k mo any 
fuiiher qu»‘siions I would ho piad to answer them. 

“ M4»\4*na*nl to town of !a)me-4»wninp fartiiers, rotir4*4t faraa^is inai iiuwo 
S4*4'kiup la-tter sch4)o! fadliiU's aial so4-ial C4*nditl4ms.’‘ 
tiiairman \V.<vi.Mt, iiiat is. the caus4‘ 4d tho m4t\<‘ha*MC' 

Mr. CtrrzENn KNEH. V4‘s. 

Chairman VV\i.sii. .\4iw, after tlaw eona* t4i town what w<mhl \oa '*a,\ as (<> 
the nverape; do th4*y (‘iiirapr* in any otla^r hii''lia*ss or aiahTlale* t4) Im* h\ tho 
earnlnps they U4*t fiami the* farna‘rs—fla* n*nts tfaw pet fiaan tla‘ir i4*miuis'' 

Mr. (1 kt/.km)ANKk. t>f 4*ours4\ lh4* retirrsi farmer when lie eona's to low a 
ti.su.dlj t(H> 4)1(1 to enpape In any huslm*ss. 

tiialrmaii Walsh. As a ruh*, .xou tind them t4»o old aia! the) e4un4* to ili4* i(»wns 
and simply live tliereV 

Mr, Cfn'ZENUANEK. A’4 ‘s: and you would not term diem m-m.n huiltl4*rs,” la* 
cause tlie conditlon.s that they (Ind when l!a*.v pel to tla* 4'illes an* so nun li 
better than tliey have inni 4»n the farms that th<*y are 4onient4st to po ahmp 
without any Improvements, at llrsi at least. Then there is a 4*!ass ihm come fiu* 
school fucilitU‘«. 

fimirman Walsu. Ha\e yon oliserveil that the farmers that e*»me to the 
town.s become more and more exacting as to the terms tlnw want friao th4*!r 
tenants? 

Mr. OicrzENDANKB. I can not say tliat they )tr4* any nmre s4» than 4/(h4 r laml- 
lortls. 

Clminimn Walsh. You imve not ohserve4| that? 

Mr. (rETZE.NDANEK. N’o. Now, of course, there are S4n iiii « im4|iM«ms .s.i\ n 
man has several yonnp ladies in his family ; he wants tc) pt*! to t4)wii so dial 
they can have ladter advantages. .Now, the next is: “Growth of largo 
estates.” Large estates are gradually being divided, due to the passing away of 
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pioneer!!, who nrcuimilatpil these estates wlien land was cheap. Under present 
conditions there Is no Induceuieut for Inrestroent In large tracts of land. 

Chairman Wai,su. If you would describe briefly—is yours the largest estate 
that ts together In Ellis County? 

Mr. Oetsendaneh. I don’t know; I could not say. 

Chulrinan Wai.hh. Can you tell us of any other typical large estates, siiy, 
three or four of them, that would give us a little study of them? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. One of the largest estates in Ellis County has vwently 
been divided; something in the ludgliborhood of (t.OOt) acres. 

(.’halrmnn AVai.sh. It went to the heirs? 

Mr. Getzkndanct. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was it in oik' ownership to Isgin with? 

Mr. Getzendaskr. It was. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. How was it aiinimilaled? AViis tin' man originally a 
filmier, a Imslness man, or a banker? 

Mr. Getzkmia.ver. He was a farmer. 

Chairman Wai.hu. lilil he go into any oilier Imslness? 

.Mr. GETZEND.VNtai. He did not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If you know, did In' ha\o an inlierltanee or illd he oiaae 
from the tenant class? 

.Mr. GicTZENinNEii. I think ho inherlteil II. I might say in regard to that 
estat»> tlial wldle he was a large landowner his (siulty was not so great. 

Chairman W^i.sii. He was Indebteil then to <iulte a large extent? 

.Mr. GE'rzKNi>\XER. Yes; he was Indebted to considerable extent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you oliserveil anytidng of this kind: That there was 
anything you might call unfair or o|ipressive in tin' way large estates generally 
are aetpilrisl? That Is, lm\e you oliserveil any misappileation of the law. as it 
were? Tliese contracts lieing yerlail, wln'ii conditions liecame hopeless tor the 
tenant, that the manner lli!il tlie landlord carried on their opprntlon.s, etc., you 
know the criticism Unit has bwn niaile and I wish you would state if you have 
oliserved nnylblng like that. 

Mr. C.ETZKNDANKR. I do Hot think So, iiot bs much so as you will lind In any 
other business relalion where an ojiiiortunily laesents Itself like that. t)f 
course, in all huslnt'ss, you will find some iieople ready and willing to opiireas 
the weak, but I do not think tlmt Is true any more of Hie landlord tlian It is In 
any other business, not so much so in our county. 

Chairman IVai.sh. You may go ahead; I think that lirlngs you to rental con¬ 
tracts. Describe the customao’ rental contracts in your section. 

Mr. GETZENDyNKii. There are thn'o customary renlal contracts, one-third of 
the corn and grain and one-fourth of Ibe cotton; one-third of all crops in ilie 
last few years has been in vogue; one-half of all croiis where the landlord 
furnishes tools, teams, I'ihsI, etc. 

CIndrmiin Wat.sh. What iiercentage of tliese contracts are oral? 

.Mr. Geizkniixnek. About !M) per tvnt. 

Cliidrinan Wai.sh. What elTeet, In your opinloti, Iiiin IIh' suia'rior bargaining 
power of the landlord had Iti sinii cases? 

Mr. GEi'ZKMitSKK. Yery little efIVst. 

Chairman Waish. The landloril. Iioweier. iti yiair o))inioti, would have a 
superior bargainitig laiwer, dealing with so matiy peo|ili' wlio are economically 
weaker? 

Mr. Geizenuaxeu. He might lia\e a little, but it would be yery little. 

Chalrmati Walsh. In its practical working, how iloes he extend It? Does he 
do it, on the w hole, fairly or ttnfairly ? 

Mr. Getzenuaneh. The latidlord? 

Chalrnniti AVai.sh. Y’es; tlie Itindiord. 

Mr. Oetzenoa.neb. I think In a fair way. 

Chalrmati W yi.HH. It Is a nnitter, however, of tlie wish or lieart of the lanil- 
lord to be fair? 

Mr. Getze.nuaxer. Yea; I think so. 

(tlmlrntan Walsh. Does It enable the iandlord to dictate the i-rop that Is to 
he grown? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. Y'es, it does; most all of tbetn. 

Chairman Walsh. The typical crop grown iti yonr socllon is wliut? 

Mr. Geizendaneb. tlotton. 

Clmirimin Wai.sh. Wliy dm's tlie landlord want coltmi grown by tliese ixtople? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. Itecuiise it is a money crop. You have asktal tluit ques¬ 
tion here .lud 1 think I coyer tlmt down a little further. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would suggost, If you will, jiloaw. Mr. OoUen- 
daiior, nuy dofwts In oxisiliig coiitructs betwoou landlord and Icnaiil tlial you 
believe ^‘oubl be Improvoil by law? 

Mr. GkteenUaVIvkb. You Imve iIk* qut'stlon liere. ‘MVluU toiuli'nry bine you 
nutici*<l with roKurtl to iviual contruiisV*’ 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1 think you have* covoml (Inu. 

*Mr. <iETZKM)\NKB, Answering your qiio^ilon as in any su;;K^‘s(lons I uilKhf 
have to make with re^unl to defeots in oxlstlny nnitravts lietncvn laiullor 4 l and 
tenant that I lM*lieve nmld he improved by law I will say that I «totri know of 
any. Of cours<\ there is a law tlial has re<vmly Ihvu iiass^ul ealliHl the “One- 
third law.” I <lon’t think that will solve the question. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. IMoase };lve your comment on that? 

Mr. Uirr^KNOAM-ai. iMy iilea is that if a man is ^leterndiUMl to ;;et iiaae for hl.s 
land lie Is ^udiiK to ft4*t it , and if he can not f'ni it In <mc way, he will in an- 
oUier. For instance. 1 liave Iieard a lumllord .say: “It won't do an.\ i:o<mI ; If I 
hav4* two houses on my plaoe, 1 will char;:** vhat nait I want for one and will 
turn one <»ver to llie t4‘nanl.” The tenant N iliarK^sl retd for l)a‘ other ln)US4* 
ami the owner will char^je for his pasture land aiul In nnmerons ways he can 
}iet around the omMldnl. 

(.Mmlrmaii Waisii. Ity the hm- ef viock and empIo\meni of lu*lp, im** ? 

Mr. (iKTZKNDVNKR. Ilow Is that? 

Chairman W\i,sii. 1 say. that ml^rlil lait a tikoire; llmt i". Ihc u-'C of sto<‘k, 
furnishing si«K*k for i<'nahtsV 

.Mr. (iKTZKNDANiat. Make liim farm on halxes? 

('Imirman Walsk. 1 was trjiiiK to liavi» you conmient, If jMisslhU*. on the new 
hiw; you stated tiie way ilu* landlord couUI still har^ain with ins ttaiant aial in 
a way av4»id the sirit-t terms of the law and I was mnkiiiK a siijruestlon. You 
«*ut» wrrect me if you think i( m‘ces.sary. ^!y siik'k'esiion was that It miKhI also 
he axoidisi hy into <*ontra<*t ahout tia‘ ludp on tla^ farm? 

.Mr. (iKTZKNUxNKK. I thltik not. 1 d(m*l know how that xvould o]K‘rttte. 

('Imlrnmn Walsh. For instance, the use of live, stock. 

Mr. (Ji-riy.KNnxM it. lie lias char;;4‘ of that. Ahout the oulx thiny: T ^-an say 
is that: I haven’t made a sUuly <»f it, .xon mulerslaml, Isranse It does not 
affiM*! nu* 4me xxay or ll»e taher; 1 do not l)ellexe in raisin^ rent; 1 have not 
ralMHl my rent, and I do not e\pe4t t<» raisi* it ; I do not think It will k4*ep any 
other man from Kettlnn a tldnl of the crop If he wants It. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. Will jtui phatsc deserihe the rental contracts xvhidi you 
u.se your.stdf? 

Mr. (iKi'/.KNDANKa. I have two, and my contra<ts are verbal. 1 use the one- 
fourth cotton and money rent for the corn (hair to llxe itollais |H‘r acn*). Oiu‘- 
half of all xTops pro4luc<'d xxlu re 1 funu'«li tools, teams, and hs'd, et<'. 4 will 
siy in that comu'«lion that I have with me smne data on tiu* pr««hi<'th»n «»f 
J0l3-'lt with reterence to xxhat the tenants made and what my inirtlon was. 

Chairman M'alsh. Have jou that with you? 

Mr. (iin’/.KM>\Ni:n. Y»‘s; 1 haxa*. timl 1 xxill 1h* jdad to snhmit it to yon now. 

Chairman M'ai.hh. lieuM* submit it iioxv, if you linxe it, and read it into the 
record. 

.Mr. tJm/.i:.\i)ASKa. Cm* thin}? 1 want to «‘d! yotir athsdion to. .and tiint Is the 
cottiin laint; such a xar.xiti}: irop that it is lianl to compare on tncount of the 
cliaiik'c in the pri<4‘ of ll»e )noduel. I liaxe u lominl luaa* tInU 1 hax** taken 
as an exanqih*. lasauist* 1 m* has Ikh'U with me 4»v« r i:0 jears, timl he esllinatt's hlH 
crop at 100 acres in cotton and 20 in corn. The year lOlH tlie pnMCeils frotn 
Ills share of (lie eotloii W4*n* .'52.111 l.T .M.v runt xvas $S14. Ih* Is wlmt we ttoni 
a third ami fouiih renter. I fikmre<l out that my v>er cent on tlmt farm, that 
100 acres, to say nothing of the corn land, and of land in roads and (iitches and 
lavlnes, was r>.2 per cent at a reasomil)h* v.iln.itlon 4>f $ir;0 an m*re. i’hai xvas 
wlmt I made «)IT of it. i’hut was in 1013. 

ChairiDUD Walsh. What xvas llmt ]H.*rc(‘ntatre? 

*Mr. CtETZKNDANKll. FlXe aild tXVO-t4*llths per 4*ent. 

Chairman Wajhh. Hawsl tqxm what vnltmtlon? 

.Mr. (li-rrzKNDA.NKK. One lnindr»Ml and llfly dollars. 

(iiairmun IValsh. one InimlnHl and tifty «h»llarH an acre? 

Mr. Gi-ny.ENUANKB. Yes. T inittht say that in 1914 the pnsimtion was much 
les.s |M*r a<Te, ami my per 4‘ent was 4.3. 

Chairman Walsh. On the same land vtduutlon? 

Mr. OETi&ENOANKii. The same valnatiuu. The amount I recelvtnl was $078, 
and the amount he received xxus $2,032. ^'o\^^ la that couacctiou 1 want to say 
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that in 1013 he rai55(Hl 41 hales <jf cotton. In 1014 he rai-vnl 68 bales of cotton: 
the sHtiie land practically and Just a difference Iti conditions. 

In 1013 (1 Inive this I'rejn inenmry aiul It may not l>e exactly correct) I tldnk 
cotton Hold at from 10 to 121 cents per p4juad. In the present year, tl»e year 
iusi past it sold at ahoiit 0 N. 8 cents per ijouml. I estimate hi.s extwMise. j:i 
mukin;^ tluit cr4»p right around $400. That Is allowiiiK him $10 a hale for pick* 
ing half 4»f it His fatally picked half and he hired half picketl. 

<3mlriuaii Wai.sh. How many are in that family? 

Mr. (Jktzkndaneh. Five or six, aityway, I think. So his returns, net returns, 
wouhl Ih* right anKiml $2,<KMi <a' HK> atul mine wmdd he .SS14. That is. for 
1013. Nineteen hundred and fouiUMm his return wouUI ho about $1,600, and 
my return would he .$078. Now. 1 have m>t tr.keu into cousldej*ation there tuo 
Items: The item of taxation for myself, nor tlie dilTeionce hetwoen tlie sei^d 
amt ginning, whleh would iirobahly offset 4*uch other. 

tffiuliniun Walsh. 1 wish yon would des(rit)e the last item a little more jiar- 
tlculaiiy ; that is. the dllVoreme hetw*‘4;n tln^ stvd and the giunlng—Just what 
vou mean bv tiiat. 

Mr. tJKiv.K\i>\s'KiL the fanma* takes Hu* lu (he gin and has it 

ginned. Tlu*> cliarge so much a hundred for ginning. 

(Miairman Waisu, Who own.s the gin? 

Mr. <ltyrzKM)v\NKlL Tlie gin is gemM’all\ <o\no(l In corporal Ions; sometim(»s by 
imlivlduals. 

riiairman W.\i,sh. Do ,\ou own a gin >ours(‘lf? 

.Mr. <fK’i/KNi>A\Hi{. I ihd; T do not now. I own s(«>cK in one,. 

Cluiirinaii Wai.ksi. l.s tlie ginning ilone on ,\our land h.\ un’iioratiims in widch 
you own stock? 

Mr. (iirmLMiANKii. Yes. 

(Miairuiaii Wvi.sn. How large a corporation is it? Whnl is it> i-apiiaJ stock? 

.Mr. (h 1 think i( is Sl.“».(MK) or It max !m‘ STJ.tMtiK 1 do 

not know exactly. 1 never gave it any thought. 

('hairmnn Wmsh. How Is the spH'k held? 

Mr. (Jktzlndweu. Hel<l by tanners throughout the neiglihorhood. and a few 
town iHMiple are interested. 

t’lmiimaii W mso. Wicii piarportioa ol ihe stock do t,ou own in it? 

.Mr. (fL'r/.KNnVNLK. Ki\e hundrtsi tlollars, 

('luiirtuan Waisu. .\nd it is uividt^l among about how many siockliohters? 

Mr. trErzEMiASLK. 1 could not sa>. At first, ot <‘oursc. hk*- m<i>L of those 
corporations in tlu* rounliw, thev aie scattered pivtiv well. But. ot course, 
as a man gets a little hanl up lor money -the slock does not pay a di^i(lcnd - 
lie wants a llllle money, and he s4‘lls his stock. 1 suppose in tiio neiglihoi It-Mi.l 
of M or id 4ir luayhi' lo siockhohha's, [ would say. 

Chairman Wai.sm. Does it <leelan* dividends? 

Mr. (lETZKNDA.Mhll. Yes. 

(‘hairmaii Walsh. How much did It deelare in lOl-C^ 

Mr. tficrzKNUANKii. 'Phis year it deelan'd 2(i iM*r eent. 

('hairmun W.vl.sii. tlow much <lld it (U*clare in 1P13? 

Mr. Ck“!zlm)vnl'ii. I would not Ih' positive, hut I think about 10 pi-r cent. 

Chairman Wm.sii. Is tliai conslderetl Ji very large iKweentage of dividends 
«»n .stock in tills eountr.v-20 per cent? 

Mr. (HrrzLM)AN'Mi. It would la* on some stock, hut not on gui stiK*k. 

Chairman Walsh. Not ‘Hi gin slock? 

Mr. ifETZKNavNK.u. No. 

Chairman W vi.sii. Is there siaueihiug in gin stock that makes it umiesirahh* 
ami <hnihtful as to divlihMul-pa.v ing (iuulitie.s? 

Mr. HwzKNnvNLK. Cdius usually pa.v g<MMl ilhidend.s. Hut Ihe gin has to 
Ik' run very fust, ami of coursi* for that reason it wi'ars out rpilckly and neeils 
continuous repair. 

Chairman W vi.sh. How tjuiokly dm-.s it wear init? 

Mr. Hktzl.nuank.u. Wi^ll, it <U‘pemls on wlaMlaa’ you keep it in repair. The 
country gin where they have a gtHal laitronage usually pays a giwMl dividend 
There are some that don't pay any. 

Chairman Wm.sii. You may go aheml now. 

Mr. (fi-rrzENaANEiL I \imlersto«Mi that the wltiu^ses >)H)k4‘ of the half naUer 
as being mostly negrm's and the routers who stH*im»d to be more oppre.sHcMl 
liei'anse they <lhl not have anything. I want to stiy in that <x>nnev*tion that 
I have more half renters than 1 have third and fourth. And I tlgure out that 
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my half reutPr on his orop nots me H4 per «vnt du the vahu* of ihe Itiml with 
the same valuation practically ami the same man. 

( huiiiiian Walkh. Ha^e you out in the instain'e with rcfereiu’e to 

the half any typical ease, sm'h as the thlnl ami fourth? 

Mr. Getzbndankr. Yes; In a way 1 ha\e. Tin* halt iNMUer lor iPl.'l this 
one I have reference to -had 70 acres In cott<»n. 

Chairman Walsh, Seventy acre.s? 

Mr. Oetzbndaneil Yes. He ^rot for his share. Thai is whai we term 

a crop, you iniLdit say. ahout 70 atres. heviaes Ins ,-,,rn In l‘H I lie 

receivwl .$09‘J ns Ids part, (tf course all the exiK*n.ses of limt crop I paid, 
with the exception of pii'klhK- Uul Ihciv is notldim <‘Ke for Idm to pay. 
heenuse I furnish all tlie to<ds. feisl. mules, and ihe land, and he furmsh.'H the 
latwu’ to make the m>p and deiivia* It t'» the {.dn. 

Chairman Wai.kh. How many children did he ha\e? 

Mr. (•i‘rrzE.M>ANt.i:. Well. I donT know. That Is one of the Ijouhles with the 
tenants. Tliey ha\e so many children it lakes all lhe\ make lo k<‘ep the 
family up. That is one of tla* drawbacks. I think i think he h:is prohahly 
eltxht or nine children. And 1 will say riahl here Ih.'d a man wlih a hn^e 
family is a desirable tejiant. hecans<* in*, with ids family, lan make his crop, 
hut il retjuires practically all he makes Ut keep ihc family, and he is n.-i uhh* 
to t:o to town and <Hlucale them. 

(‘ommlssionor Li.won. In this connei-tion, what do yon *ln idHmt ihc i-oii' 
tract .stores? Did you jiuarauos* llie aceomd or do ymi fuini-h iho •'iiiif' 

Mr. (lETZKM)A\Eii. T furnish my men. 

(’ommis.sloner la'..N.%oN. You furnish them? 

Mr. (JtrrzENTUNKu. Yes. 

('omndssioiuT Kknnon 1 would like to ask ymi one uueslioM. P«»ssildy f 
i;ot a wroiiff inuiressjon yesti'nlay. What is the axeratie sl/e and what is the 
averajte nmuher of aer<'.s tliat ti-nants usually talo'V I umlersp.od y<-sj4*rday 
that it ran s^nn-w Ikmv alioiit aerev Kui In a talk last uIl'IiI I was |o|d I 
was w roim in liial What is ymir ^H•w■' 

Mr. 0ei7/KN1)a.sfr. 'Phese tiuuros ata^ ••stinintes made liy the farmers ou my 
phne. the man huiistlf win* uillivales ihe «ro|* This eia‘ iiiaii liere is what 
we t(*rm a l-leam crop. .”.*> arres 
(Nanmissjoiuu* Le.nnon. How mm Ii In <oiton? 

Mr (5i;r/,EM)\M-K. l-'oriy live in <-o(oiii and 10 In <orn. This man on the 
third and fourth up here, la* has uot 100 aen's cotton apd 20 in corn. Tliis half 
lenter has 70 mres in eotiou and is iu lorn All of thmu are asUhu? for more 
land. 

<'4imniissioner I.knnox. ('^udd ytni tel! us wind (he avera;:<* corn <'iup is on 
rhai Jaiul- how many Inisliels to (la* aer**? 

.Mr. (iKT/.ENo.\NKK. Wc Used to raisa ptN'iiy fair <-4trn, Imi in tin* hei IVw 
years \\(‘ liavi* not ralsial very much <'ni n I suppose* Ho U* to !iu>h<ds woiihl Ik* 
u piM'lty good average In (he last U-w vo.m-; 10 husln-ls vvadd <-iii-'lilireil a 
good 4Top and 110 bushcN a fairly luhmI »io|* 

Chairman Wm.sm. How many fnndlies have you as tenants? 

Mr. Ckizkvd.vskk. 1 have about 1^? on this one iiartimdai ]ilaco 
Dhtiinnnn Wvi.sii. Dn all your |>la<-es h<»\v many have yon, .Mi-. <lct/«mdaiier? 
Mr. (lETZENDANLU. I <-oujd lad tell. 

Chairman Walsh. CouM you md sipiiroviiuaie tlieui. Mr, (lei/eiahinei ? 

Mr. (iici'/.KM)ANEK. No; I am intiua-sied In .S.tHHt acres in Kautnian Doiiiity, 
find I don’t kriow Inwv many families or don't know anything about that 

Chairman Walsti. Well. IIkul take tiu'se i;i; do you think that what .voii aru 
giving now would he a fair average as to eandngs lot- all o( ymiv lenaids? 

Mr. (Ietzkndaneil No. sir; It wouhl not 

Chairman Walsh. Then I wish you w'ould give us I d«» not waul lo Inirry 
you—but I wish you wamid give ns now the very worst 

Mr. Getzeni>\neb. Tlie worst is on the <-heajier laml 'Phat is. the land tlnit 
Is valuetl at about $">() an a<'re. 

Chairman WALSjt. Well, give us now—1 taki* It that tln^'C tire the ln‘sf than 
you have given us, those two? 

Mr. Oetzenuaner. No; they are not the lM*st. 

Oliairman Walkh. IMeas** give us the he.st juid the worst. 

Mr. Getzendaner. I take tln*se of thi* black land—cotton farmer—aj.<l the 
other men I have are on what yovi might term lighter or r ht*aper land and 
raise more grain. I haven't Ihe dota on that hts-ause I did not think it waa 
necessary. 
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Chatrmuii Walsh. Give me the worst and the best on the black land—cotton 
fariulnfc. 

Mr. Oktze.nda?:kk. These are jnst about the average of my men. 

Glmlrman Wai,.sh. Then that would be a fair average? 

Mr. Oetzend.axek. Yes; I would consider It so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many Imve you on that black land? 

Mr. Getzeniianeb. I have on this particular farm about 13 renters. 

(.,'bairman Walsh. Well, now, you think- 

Mr. Oetzenoa.veb. The reason I selected these, if you will pardon me-- 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. (lETZEMiAVEii (continuing). Is because I have some negroes there with 
from 20 to 30 acri's, maybe 2 or 3 of them working 20 to 30 acres, and another 
man who has not bt'en there but a year, ami another fellow who has some 
broken land; these are the men who have been there longer and have the good 
land, and yon can judge better by their returns than In any other way. 

Chuirman Walsh. Very goml. Go ahead. 

Mr. Getzendvneb. Now, the gentleman asked mo something about the miinber 
of acres, I believe I answered him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

■Mr. tlETZEMiA.NKii. About the number id' .(cre.s per team or tier crop. I 
believe 1 have answered that satisfactorily? 

Cbairnmn Wai.sh. Y(‘s; 1 think so. 

Mr. (Ietze.mianeii. That was all you cared to know about this? 

Chairman Walsh. lla\e ymi raised rent from time to time on your land? 

Jlr. (iKizKMiANEK. N’evid luive raised lamt at all. I did ndso corn-land rent 
frmn .$3 to .$1 an acre, ami .soita> $.1. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. (iETZEMiA.sEu. I don’t know. Years ago. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the bonus system? Is there a bonus sjstem In 
Kills County? 

Mr. OETZEADAsrai. Yes; I think a kind of bonus system. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe th.it. 

Mr. tlETZENUAMEK. 1 do not know much about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you used 11? 

Mr, (lE'izENnANKa. No, sir; I don’t know anything abour it mdy be.irsay. The 
bonus system was originated pidnclpally by the demand lor farms, one tenant 
giving a bonus to another for his rental contract. 

Chairman Walsh, One tenant giving It to another? 

Mr. (lETZE.NavNEK. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any other instam'e where the bonus was 
given to the landlord? 

.Ml-, Oetzendaneh. Yes, 

(dmirman AValsh. Describe that also. 

Mr. Oeizeniianek. A man would go to the landlord and sa.\ : ” If .vou will gi\e 
me that place I will give you $10t) or .$20t).” 

Chairman Walsh. Is that general In Kills Comit.v ? 

Mr. (iCTZENiuNtai. I think not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How prevalent is it? 

Mr. Oetzendaneb. Well, I have heard of a number of eases. A man came to 
me and said, “ If vou will rent me that place, I will furnish my team, tools, and 
give you half of the prodiu t of the land. If you will just fecal my team. That 
Is all I want you to do, and furnish the laud. I have the team and tools, but 
haven’t any place.” 

I think this bonus system was actually due to the fact of a lot of our farmers 
going west, some of the land the governor rel’errcsl to us being subject to cultiva¬ 
tion. They went there, starved out, and came buck, and tlicy overflowed our 
county with tenants. There was imt land sutllclent for them, and of course they 
would offer to pay most anything they could to get a home. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now. Just procml with the yuestlon, bwau.se I have 
diverteil you from time to time, and I have to finish up. If you will just kindly 
read the qm'stions and answers, I will be obliged. 

Mr, (lETZENpANER, ” Origin of the raise to one-third cotton,” One-third of 
cotton rent due to small revemu's derlvetl from Investment and probably in 
some cases due to Increaseil taxation, 

"Origin of custom of charging share ivntal for cotton and cash rental for corn 
or grain,” 
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Cotton being tlie money crop, lainUonls take part of crop. Same la true of 
wheat anti oats. Corn not being a sore crop most tenants prefer to plant Just 
enough for feed. The landlord realizing that corn land Is often neglected, and. 
having no place to store com, prefers cotton. 

"Was rise la rent modified by competition among tenants for land?” 

It was. 

“ Did tenants on places accept rise, or did they move to other farms?” 

Oenernlly speaking, they moved. 

“ What about claim lii Ellis County that It Is only the iioorest t.vi>e of 
farmers who accept rise in rent?” 

Not In all cases. In some cases it Is true, and some It Is not. 

“ Where landlord’s rights are unprotected.” 

I did not answer that question, because I did not exactly understand what 
yon wanted. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Is the law Inadequate to protect the rights of landlords? 

Mr. GF,TzENi).\Nt3i. I think It la n<lcquate. 

Chairman Wat.sh. In wliat respect? 

Mr. GErzEND.VNtai. It gives him n mortgage on the crop for advances he has 
made, and If the tenant sliould move the crop olf of the land he has 30 days In 
widch to collect his advances, or rents. 

Chairman W.vlsii. And you have not, or have you, lost money that way by 
the tenant not paying hack the advances? 

Mr. Getzend.vneb. I have not lost money. 1 have had tenants not able to pay 
out. but I have lost very little money on my tenants, be<'ause I change very 
rarely; nearly all of them are out of debt on this place. 1 do not tliluk there Is 
a man on this place timt owes me. 

Chairman W.\i.sn. Wliat Is llio policy witli regard to tlie cultivation of (dton? 

Mr. Getzenu.s.ner. My policy has been to grow princijiaiiy cotton, as my exihs 
rlence has proven that this crop is more profitable, aitil tlierefore more bene¬ 
ficial, to myself ami to tlie tenant. 

tlhuirninn Waisii. Is that policy in harmony with the general custom of land¬ 
lords in Ellis County? 

Mr. Getzenuaneii. Yes. 

Cliairmaii Wai.mt. I wish you would go to the housing question, please. Are 
tenant houses large enough to house the average tenant families that live upon 
them? 

Mr, GKTZENDANtai. Yes, sir; generally spi'nklng. 

Clmlrman Waesh. Are tliey kejit in good repair? 

Mr. Getzenua.nek. No; tliey are not. 

Clmlrman Wai.sit. Wlio looks after that? 

Sir. Gctzendaneii. The landlord l.s supiioseil to. 

Chairman Waesh. Are they erected with regard to sanitary drainage, water 
supply, gooil water supply, etc.? 

Mr. Getzenuaneii. They arc mostly eroded with regard to water supply. 

Chairman Waesh. Any siiiillary drainage, or uiiytldng of that sort? 

Mr. Getzenuaneu. No; not to speak of. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed much sickness In rural communities 
eanscd hy bad housing? 

Mr. Getzbndaner. No. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Is there much overcrowding in sleeping rooms? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I think not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do landlords Improve tenant houses, and improve them 
leadlly and willingly? 

Jlr. Getzenuankr. No, sir: because they are not generally taken care of. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the reason. I wish you would go back to that 
faintly of eight or nine that you mentioned there—that on the half—and Just 
describe the house they live In. 

Mr. Oetzenuaneb. They live in a new house that has been built about a year. 

Cliutrman Walsh. How many rooms In It? 

Mr. Getzesdaner. Oh, I Judge there must be four rooms downstairs and 
two up. 

Chairman Walsh. A six-room house? 

Mr. GETZENnANm. I think It Is a six-room house. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been In it? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Do you Inspect your own bouses on your own proimrly? 
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Mr. Oetxkndajiek. Yes. 

Chnlrman Walsh. Do Uic tuiulloras In Ellis County, with whom you are 
famtliur, aK>ear to feel any social responslhlllty for the sanitary housing of 
tenants—of their tenants? 

Mr. Oetzkndanes. I don’t know. Some do and some do not. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Do you? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. Yes; I think I do. 

Chainuan Walsh. Well, now, what do you do with rcsi>ect to It? 

.Mr. Oetzendaker. I try to keep the houses in fairly good shiipe. T do ta)t 
sfiemt any great amount on them, becaii.se 1 hulld uew houses, oci.'aslonally, on 
the site of the old ones, when they get old. 

t'hairman Walsh. You spoke of drainage being g(S)d. What do you mean 
by drainage being good? What is done for drainage? 

Mr. Getzenuanek. I said they erected houses Avltli refereiae to water supply 
more than tor drainage. 

Clialrman IVai sh. It was the water suppl.v. Wlint do you mean liy that? 

.Mr. Gki/,em)\.\h:k. Where they etin gel water for drinking lairposes. 

('Iiairumu Wal.sh. That Is, If they can hulhl It near a place where you can 
sink a well? 

.Mr. Gktzk.ndanek. We erect our houses witli ri-fereni'O to tiie water, among 
the pi'ineipul things, and tlien im..-nirage; our land is usually rolling, and there 
is no trouble about drainage. 

(Mjairman AV.alsh. Whal is the usual value of a tenant liouse, your tenant 
houses? 

.Mr. Getzenbanek. They run from .'f'.YO. 

Chairman Wai.su. Up to what? 

Mr. Getzeaua.sek. I suppo.se about .'t;i,."it)0; posslldy not (|uite so much. 

Chairman W.VLsit. Do the tenants ajipear to ha\e proper ecaisideration for 
the property of the landha-ds, tlie conservation of the proiKs- care (d' It? 

Mr. Getzenbanek. K(ane do and some do not. 

Chairniaii Walsh. Wliat do you tiial llie average to be among tlie p'uants? 

Jlr. (JETZENBANEK. .My tenants take very gooil euro of my property. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now. tlie ediieatlonal and social en\ironinent. I wisli 
yon would deserilie tlie seliools tluit tliey liave. 

Mr. GETZKNB.yNKR. Generally siieaklng. our sebools are good, far above tlie 
average of coimtr.v selioois. Xu Ellis County tliere are Sd rural seliools, 7.000 
eldidreii, l.'iO teaetiers, willi an average term of ti iiioidlis, and grades up to 
I lie seieiilli and niutli. 

CliainiiiiM tVALsii. Yon may proceed right tlirougli llial. 

fiiaimiissiotier I.e.snon. May I ask one question, rigid iliere? 

Chairman Wai.su. Yes. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a qiiesiioii. 

Ciimmissloner I.enno.n. I would like to ask Imw far any of liie cliildren liave 
to go to reach the schools? 

Ylr. Getze-Sbam-u. That varU's. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; hut how lar wmilil these that are the most re¬ 
unite frmii Hie schools have to giC 

Mr. Getzenbam u. 1 would say ’2 or ii miles. 

Ciimiiiissioiier I.enno.v. .Not more lhaii .‘1 iiiilesV 

.Mr. Getzknb\nek. Not more thiiii H Hides. e\ee|)t iiiaylie in some iii.stiinees. 

Cimimissioner Lennon. Xlave you any university extenshm work, so far as 
seieiitilie farming is eoncerned, like, for iiislauie, as we ha\e in Illinois. Iowa, 
ami some other Northern State.s, where a prnfes-sor will go to a community 
and stay for alimit two or three, four, live, or six weeks and give instnietioii 
to all tlie farmers and tenants? 

Jlr. Getzenbanek. YVe have not. 

Comuussloner 1.ennon. You have iioiu' of that work? 

Jlr. Getzenuanek. Nb. 

(iommissioner I.enno.x. Have you exiierlmetdal farms in your district under 
the University of Texas? 

Mr. Getzenu-VNEK. No. sir; we have not. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Under the agricultural college, if it Is a sepnrato 
institution, have you any' of those? 

.Mr. Getzenbanek. No; we have not. 

(Yimmlssioner I.ennon. Exiieriimnital stations? 

Jlr. Gki zexbanek. JY’e have what we term a Government demonstrator. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your neighborhood? 

Jlr. Getzendanek. Yes. 
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Comitiisslonor Lennox. 0oe.^ lio iviiiaiu tlu'n* ponmiiiontlv? 

Mr. Qetzendaner. Ho Is n local man. 

Commissioner Lennon. He umlerslamls .s. lcntillc fannhiK? 

Mr. Geteeni(.\ner. VU' is supposed to, and he Is Ih Uis' ediieated up to loach 
the other parties. 

Commissioner I*ennon. Has this kind id I'dticaiion for tlie I’armet MieniinKly 
improvetl the crops any? 

Ml'. OlSTZEND.tNER. I woulil su.v it laid. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tlie landlords iisaallx in favor of thal kind of 
work? 

Mr. Get/.E-ND vNKH. t tldnk so. T liave answered that riaid la’ro, if you will 
allow me to road this. 

Chairman \V.m.,sh. You uia\ read riyld llirouitli llo'i'o. Iiorausr I will liave to 
hurry alotm Just a little 
Mr. Getzend.vnek. .\II ri.aht. 

Chairman Wvr-sn. Head riplU tliroujtli Ha- s. liool |iroposdioii. .Mr (ietzeii- 
daner. 

Mr. Getzend.vnek. Its relalion io social and eeononiie oraiiniziition. 

Very little aciioiuiillslied. 

The scliool teacher and ids i«issltdli|\ as a leader in rural life 
Possibilltii's are sood, hut he Is not a leader. 

The estahlhshmenl of vocational training in .larleulliire; also in houie eco¬ 
nomics. 

Possihilitles here are ffi'eat. S(i fur, however, there has lu-eii very little 
accoraplislied, ovvlnc to lack of interest. Hurlni; the luist year, under the 
provision made by Federal Con.t'ress for farin-denionslation vvprk, our eouiinls- 
sloners’ court jirovlded a fund ndetpiale to keeji this work aoliip diirlUK IPlt. 
OvviiiK to a chan,ae in sentiment they reftised to jirovide the necessary fund to 
carry on the work dtiriiiK 19I.o, but the interest was so Kreat ainonp' the people 
of the towns and cotintles thal a fund of .$.Stllt has bis'ii subscribed by [irivale 
subscriptions to carry on furni-denionstration work, 

(lliairnutn W.vi.sit. Now. the ipiesllon of fnrui-demoustriillon work and the 
source of labor for seasonal deniand. What have you to say about tliatV 
Air. Gkt'/end.vneii. Our source of labor Is south and east Tevas 
Chairniau Wvr.sn .\iid wliiil is liie uioveineut of laiior, so far as tin' season 
is concerned? 

.Mr. flKTZENDVNER. The inliuv of lalior duriiia the eiiriy fall for cotton 
picking. 

('hairnian W.visii. I>o you cel enouali. or an overillus? 

Mr. (tE'izENOVNEii. We usually pet about vviiiit we can u.se 
Chairman W.vtsH. Have you any ruethods of rcKtilari'/.iTi',' supply and de- 
maial --any arranjxeriient with difl'erenl portions ol tlio State? 

Mr. Oetzkndvnkk. No; the farmers .hist lio after the labor, and they pay 
railroad fare and etpenses, and sometimes advance thcun some money. 
Chairman W.vi.sH. Would employmeid iiyeiieies be a |>roper course? 

Mr. Get'zend.vneu. I don't think they would lie pracinable with the nearo. 
Chiiirmnn Wvi.sii. And the labor Is nesro labor? 

Sir. Gctzendvneb. Yc.s. 

Clminnan Wm.sh. What is tiie relation 'if tlie yaitraiiey law to farm labor? 
Mr. Cktzknd.vnek. You ti.slreil me tlie question liero. Wiry was tlie vaaTaiiey 
law enfori'tsl last September to foree llie nearoes of Wa.\almeblo lido the 
fields? 

There were many idle negroes around lown. Work w.is offored and vvas 
plentiful, but they wo\dd not work, The fnnners needed labor badly. 

Cbnlrman Wvi.sir. Is it not Iriie iluil the nearoes wattled Oti eenis for eolloti. 
the farmers eoiild pay only Wt eeats, and tin' bnsiness men In town ealled 
upon the police officers to break this strike of nnorKaidzed labor? 

Mr. Oetzend.vneb. The necroes wantisl (iO cents, and the farmers regarded .AO 
cents as a fair price, consldcrlna the low price of cotton. There was no con. 
certed action among the business men, althongb there was a general feeling that 
the idle negroes should go to work. The eotton grower of Klli.s Contily pays 
more for what he receives from litbor thitn any other people. The negro will¬ 
ingly works, generally spciaklng, for a reasonitble coiiijs'iisatioti nine months In 
the yetir, biding his harvest time—“ cotton-pieklng .season." When such siqison 
nrrives he or she quits the regtiltir position for the cotton iiaieb. Ry n sort of 
mutual understanding they always ask more tliaa Is offered, ami usually get the 
price of picking Increased In that way as the sv'uson advances. 
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Chairman Waish. Now, after the officers arrested these negroes for vagrancy 
did they generally go to work for 00 cents instead of 60? 

Mr. (JBTZENUANKB. I don’t think they arrested them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, did they threaten to arrest them, and then did the 
negroes go to work for 50 cents Instead of 60 cents? 

Mr. OET7.ENDANEE. I think tliey just gradually went out to the patch. I don’t 
know what they got. 

Chairman Wai.su. What was generally the price paid—00 or 60 cents? 

Mr. OKTZENDAHEa. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsb. What did you pay? 

Mr. Oetzendanee. I don’t remember—I never had anything to do with hiring 
labor. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not hire any? 

Mr. (Ietzknuanuk. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai,hu. Is It customary for the vagrancy law to be invoked lu 
the State of Texas at the beginning of the cotton season? 

Mr. (jKTZENUANiiB. I kiiow only what I have stHin In the pai>ers and how it is 
usually discussed among people about getting the negroes out and getting them 
to go to work, Insteuil of lying around the striH'ts and riduslng to do anything. 
As long as there Is no work there, nothing Is sal<l about It, but when work is 
offered they won’t accept It wliluait they get a fabulous price for their labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the effect of that now. If that oc<'urre<l, be this, 
that those negroes believed that they ought to have liO cents, and. In effect, they 
start a strike, though not organized, but Just agree among themselves not to 
go to work for less than 60 cents, and then they are told by the otlicers or by the 
business men that they are looked upon as lazy negrw's, and If they don’t go 
to work the vagrancy law will be applied to them, and the negro docs go to work 
then for .TO cents; and Isn’t the effect of that that the negro does go on the 
strike and the law Is called in, and be Is told he will be sent to Jail unless he 
gives up the strike and does go to work- 

Mr. Oktzeniia.nkr (Intcrrnpflng). lie doesn’t have to go to work; he can get 
out, or he can get other work. 

Chairman Walsu. Are they always provided with other means? 

Mr. llETZKNUANKK. They can get work if they will work. 

Chairman Walsh. That is. If they will wOrk at a certain price? 

Mr. Gctzexdanek. He gets more for cotton picking than for any other labor, 
when he gets DO cents. He Is paid about a thli'd more than he really can get 
In any other position when he Is paid .TO cents. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So far as you are concerned ami have observed the work¬ 
ing out of this matter the farmers or business men are Justified in taking the 
action described by you? 

Mr. Getzendankr. No; I don’t know that they are. Gf course, it the negroes 
are there and the farmer tries to hire them and they won't work when work 
is offered and they are living off of somebody. If you have a vagrancy law It 
should lie enforced, why, they ought to go to work. 

Chulrmim Wai.sh. .lust describe what this 56 cents means; Coininlssioner 
Lennon wants me to ask you what It means. 

Mr. GErzK.MiAXEB. That is .Ttl evnts jier hundred. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hundred a day can a picker pick? 

Mr. Gbtzendaner. It varies all the way up to 500 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. And down to what? 

Mr. Gktzenba.neb. That deiiends upon the amount of cotton In the field they 
are picking In, and whether it opens well. Any negi’o woman would pick from 
150 to ‘.200 or 800 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long does the season last? 

Mr. GETZENnANEii. The season lasts from Septeml>er, or from some time 
in August probably, up until it gels cold In December; from then on they can 
pick only on warm days. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did the tenants In Ellis County oppose the good-roads 
movement? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I don’t think they did, generally sjieaking. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that some landlords threatened to raise rents 
so much per acre If the tenants voted for the good-roads proixisltion? 

Mr. Gbtzendaner. I don’t know of any landlord who did that. 

Chairman Waij<h. Is there much friction between landlords and tenants 
over schooHllstrIct elections, land taxes, and the like? 

Mr. Oetzendaneb. No ; there Is not 
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Cbatrman Walsh. Now, as to the credit system: How did your tenants 
finance tlieiuselves? 

Mr. OirrzENDANEB. By advaneemonts. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did the advaucluft? 

Mr. Getzekdaneb. I—my man did. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, with your money? 

Mr. Gbtzendaneb. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Did you take chattel mortKaRi>s? 

Mr. Getzen»aneh. No, sir; I don’t Imve any chattel mortgages on my place 
at all. If a man gives a chattel mortgage I get rid of him. 

Chairman Walsh. When the tenants are advancetl money do jou take 
their notes? 

Mr. Getzesdaneh. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What charge was made for the advancement? 

Mr. Getzendahes. Ten per cent 

Chairman Wai-sh. Ten iter cent per annum? 

Mr. Getzendanee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the present cotton prices cause many toreclosuri's on 
chattel mortgages this year? 

.Mr. Getzendanee. I don’t think they will. It will cause a few, not very 
many—because the people that have tlie inortgagi's do not want the stuff. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any opinion in regard to constructive action 
Uiat could ^ taken to relieve anything that you might consider to lie an abuse 
In relation between landlord and tenant in your nelghtmrhootl, either by law 
or by cooperation of the tenants with each other or between the tcnaids and 
the landlords? 

Mr. Getzendanee. I hud this In mind and have written it- 

Clmirman Walsh (interrupting). Very gmnl. 

Mr. Getzendanee. Tlie basis of permanent betterment In rural <s'nnomlc con¬ 
ditions Is through education. Our rural schools and cliurdiea sliould be 
equipiied as social centers and the people encourngeil to pnrltclpate In all 
plans for tlie upbuilding of the country. School-tenehers shotild be eliosen 
with a view to tills end, and every rural tenclior, at least the head of every 
rural school, should have a practical knowleilge of agriculture. As fur as 
practical and by degrees there should be added to llie currlenlnm of rnral 
schools, courses in agriculture, broad euougli to meet tlie prraent nwd, and 
revlsetl from time to time to meet the requirements. Onrefully hcIwUhI text- 
bixiks, iKwlfslicals, etc., dealing witli questions of home economies, and Inindlevl 
as a elrculatliig library, should prove benellclnl. Educators lii all walks of 
life should he encouraged to contrllmte tlirougli press and imbllc sis-wli to an 
educational propaganda, the aim being to bring tlie people of the country and 
the town on the common ground of niutual beUernieiit. That Is, through 
schools; you have to reach them through cdiicatlon. 

Chairman Wai.su. Mr. Uolmnn has suggested tlmt I shonld ask you whether 
or not you Giought the Government, State or National, could assist in tlie move¬ 
ment of farm laborers by a system of exchanges, for instance, to relieve a 
Bituatlou such as you mentioned there about those laborers simply driftiiiK 
to a neighborhood because It had been customary to do so, and tlien tlie con¬ 
tention arising as to price and so forth? . . ., 

Mr. Getzendanee. It miglit be, but I don’t know how it would work for tlm 
negro, and that Is our only labor, you might say. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Holman would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. HeLMAN. Mr. Getzendancr, I arrived In Waxahaolde on the Olh or 7th 
of last September, and at that time the commercial club was holding meet¬ 
ings to break what appearcil to he a strike on the part of the negro cotton 
pickers, and Uiey used to cluster around the stiuare. there, and the papers were 
full of the Idea of using the vagrancy law to force the negroes to go Into the 
field to pick for 50 cents per hundred pounds Instead of 00. 

Chairman Walbh. He has been over that fairly well while you were out, 
Mr. Holman, and he said that there were no such conditions at his place, and 
that It was published at the time that these were Idle negroes and ought to 
ffo to woric 

Mr. Getzendanee. That It was their fault that the negroes congregated 

“"^atrman* W^'sh. Now, Is there any suggestion that you would llte to 
make, or any testimony yon would be kind enough to volunteer wfucn yon 
think would throw light upon our study here? 

38819*—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-83 



Mr, OErzcNDAsrEB. Home ownership, to my mind, Is the ideal condition of 
mankind from an economic point of view, though doubtless a large per cent 
of mankind will continue tenants for obvious reasons. The landowner who 
lives In the cities no longer finds It i»ofitabie to hold large tracts of land to 
be farmed by tenants, therefore should welcome an opportunity to dispose of 
his holdings on a reasonable basis and fair terms to the best element of ten¬ 
ants. From my knowledge of conditions I see nothing from the landowners' 
position that would in any wise prove an obstacle to any deserving man buying 
a home in Ellis County on a fair and reasonable basis. 

I want to say that Ellis County—you have heard a good many speak of their 
towns and their counties—we have. I think, what is regarded not only with 
us, but with tlie State of Texas as a whole, as the best county in Texas. We 
have a class of citizenship as renters far above the average, and our schools, 
and for that matter—I want to call your attention to a little data I have here. 
We are one of the prime counties In the good roads. We silent $1,000,000 for 
good roads in our county. We have 000,000 acres in our county, the assessed 
valuation of which Is $37,000,000, and our rendition is $32 per acre. Our 
value is over $100,000,000. Per capita of cash in the county is $60 per capita; 
the per capita of wealth Is about $2,000. The popidation Is, white, 45,000: negro, 
10,000. Our vote on the good roads—you asked me alaiut that with reference to 
the tenants—our vote In Dlsti’lct No. 1 was about 5 to 1 for good roads. Our 
road tax varies from 10 cents to 80 cents, and we have about 825 miles of good 
roads, which cost us from $2,000 to $3,500 per mile, the total cost In the county 
being about $1,0000,(K>0 for good roads, tlur State and county taxes are 654 
cents; school and road tax from 5 to 50. Now, I want to say In that connec¬ 
tion in regard to our land tax, I estimate my land tax at about 50 cents an 
ncrt—40 or 50 cents an acre. So you can tell something as to revenue bearing. 
That Is what it costs me. 

(.'hairman Wai,sh. We aie very much obligeil to you. 

Mr. Noble will please tak(> the witness stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. W. S. NOBEE. 

t'halrmau Walsh. Mr. Holman will conduct the examination. 

Mr. Holman. Please state your occupation, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noble. I am a farmer. 1 am or have been actively engaged quite a bit 
of my life In the work of the Farmers' Alliance and Farmers' Union, At the 
present time I am national .secretary of the Uaiul League. 

Mr. Holman. What Is that organization? 

Mr. Nobijc. It Is an organization composerl of actual farmers. 

Mr. Holman. And renters? 

Jlr. Nobus. Farmers and renters. No one allowed to become a member that 
does not cultivate his land. 

Mr. Holman. What Is tbe membership of the organization now? 

Mr. Noble. I could not answer that que.stlon definitely. The financial de¬ 
pression has caused so many locals to report so slowly. I would think In 
Texas we have something like 200 organizations; In Oklahoma we have some¬ 
thing over 100 organizations. In Missouri about 7 or 8. 

Mr. Holman. Are those organizations on tlie county unit, or local? 

Mr. Noble. They are on the local. 

Mr. Holman. How old Is the organization, Mr. Nolde? 

Mr. NoBiJt The Land l.«ague really absorbed what was known us the Renters' 
Union, which changed Its program somewhat, and dates from last November. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Noble, we will ask you later about the names and objects of 
the organization and Its constitution. 

Mr. Noble. Very well. 

Mr. Holman. Have you had any experience with this drifting type of tenant 
that has been discussed here by various witnesses? 

Mr. Noble. Well, sir, I have had quite a bit of experience with them. 

Mr. Holman. How extensive has that experience been? 

Mr. Noble. Well, I have had to do with them In the Farmers' Union and have 
l)een able to take considerable notice of the matter as an organizer of the 
Farmers' Alliance. 

Mr. Holman. Have you had occa-slon to observe the condition they have been 
In this year as a result of the so-called cotton crisis? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; I have been In the homes of these people for tbe last 10 
years continuously. 
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Mr. HotMAN. How has It been during that time? 

Mr. Nosut Well, If I understand the (luestlon, 1 have It yon are asking me 
afloat that second type? 

Mr. Hoi.man. Tes, air. 

Mr. Noble. I will take It up In my own way. I find that the tenantry Is 
divided Into what we might say was thre«> different classes. One I would de¬ 
scribe as the well-to-do tenant, who Is able to flimnce himself; another is the 
middle well-to-do tenant who generally by mortgaging his crops, etc., get-s by; 
and the third and last is the fellow wliost* landlord has to furnish him h'is 
property, or It Is furnished by anyone who want.s to employ him. 

t.’halrman W.clsh. What are the prnportlon.s of the classes you have men¬ 
tioned. Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noble. Well, It seems that each year thei-e are more )xs>ple cidwdtsl down 
Into what we might call the migratory tcminl or the submerged (euant; It 
seems that the number of them grows greater and greater each year, and their 
condition la very bad. 

(Ihalrmiui W.vi.sh. I do mil want ,\oii to hold it right down to the cotton 
crisis, that being an nlmormal condition. 

Mr. Noble. Yes. 

Chairman YVu.sii. Itnt fell ns. before the war crisis came on. aland what pro¬ 
portion of the tenantry comiaiscd the well-to-do class, class No. 1. 

Mr. Noble. 1 could not answer that iiuestlon, hat I will say that I hey were 
very small. 

Chairman W.ci.aii. Now, class No. J, the middle class, what proportion did 
th(‘y comprise? 

Mr. NiaiLK. Tl is largi'r, and wilh No. .'i would—1 ladleve 1 could safely say 
two-thirds of the tenant class. 

Clmlrimm W.vi.sir. I'wo-thirds of iho oiilirc lonaiit class would ho coni|a).s«l 
In class No. .'!? 

Mr. Noiile. Vcs, sir. 

Chainnan W.m.sh. They arc what .vou woahl call the isonoinically submerged 
class? 

Mr. Noble. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do I umlerstnnd that they ace a growing class? 

Mr. Noiii.k. Y'es; diH-hlHlIy so. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 luring (he past 10 .venrs? 

Mr. Nohie. Yes. 

Clmirmun Wai.sh. HcAv do they go as to race—are they negroes or wbltes 
or what? 

Mr. Noble. WY'll, 1 la'llevo that as a class the white riici- Is suffering more 
than the negro. 

Chairman Wai-sh. This migratory class of tenants—the third class that yiai 
spoke of—is made up mostly of wimt? 

Mr. N 0 B 1 .F-. That class is cian[)osed mostly of whites. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Noble, we sent you out two or thris> days ago to find what 
you considered an average example of this drifting class of tenant farmers? 

Mr. Noble. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Holman. I wish you would please tell the ihalrman and members of the 
commission something of this class, as a whole, and then dcscrils' tills fauilly 
ns you found them. 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. Now, when you made the nspiest of me to locate this 
family- 

Chairman Walsh (Internipllng). What mpieat did Mr. Holman make of 
you? 

Mr. Noble. He asked me to Hud a typical family that would represent that 
class as nearly ns possible; a man of Intelligence and character. As secretary 
of the Land lA>ngue I receive so many letters stating the bad condition of the 
people that I was very much undecided. I was a delegate from my camp of the 
WotMlmen of the World, the head camp at Fort Worth, and I asked a man 
who was also a delegate from Savoy, from the black-land belt, to assist me, and 
gave him Instructions that I wanted only a man of good character. I ex¬ 
amined a case that was especially a typical case at Grand View, and also one 
at Anna, in which they were offering to give their children away, and another 
case at Enlow, In which the conditions were very bad. But my Investigation 
led me to believe that the family I have brought here, was a family that would 
more nearly represent what you want to know. First, the man Is on Odd 
Fellow and well respec-ted by his order; he Is a Woodman, end he has made 
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MMnetlilDg, I found, over 430 bales of cotton In 12 yenrs—some thing like 480 
bales. He Is a man who has always had the name of being a hard-worklDg, 
honest man, and so 1 went out yesterday and visited him and brought him in. 
Chalrumu Waish. Where does he live? 

Mr. Noulk. He Is living in a hou.se that he secured to live in for two weeks, 
across from a little station on the M„ K. & T. road, 7 miles from Savoy. It is 
about u mile from u little switch or siding that runs up there. 

Chairman Walsh. What is this man's name? 

Mr. Nobib. His name Is Stewart. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he express n willingness to come in voluntarily, or at 
your suggestion, and state his own private case as being typical? 

Mr. Noblk. Yes, sir; he said he would come, from the fact that he had walked 
2.’H) miles hunting a place and could not find one, and that he had this house 
he was in for only two weeks, and he thought that if this matter was put before 
you someone might help him to get a homo so that he could make a living for 
his family. 

Mr. Walsh. How many children has he? 

Mr. Nobib. Eight ; I brought six. 

Ctniirnian Waijhh. That Is all tor the present, Mr. Noble. Will you please 
ask Mr. Stewart to come In here. 

At this point we will take a recess of 5 minutw. 

(At the conclusion of the rei-ess the examination of witnesses before tlie com¬ 
mission was continued, as follows:) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Stewart, would you please take the stand? 

Mr. Stewakt. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. lEVI THOMAS STEWART. 

Clmirnian Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Stewabt. L. T. Stewart. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the “I.” stand for? 

Mr. Stewabt. Levi. 

Cliairman Walsh. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Stewabt. Forty-live last August. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mr. Stewabt. In Arkansas. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou are a married man? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you marrltsl? 
kir. Stewart. In Arkansas. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. Did you go to school in Arkan.sas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; I went to school in Arkansas. 

Chairman Walsh. You were born in Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what county? 

Mr. Stewabt. In White County, at Center Hill. 

Chairman Walsii. What business were your folks in? 

Air. Stewabt. Farming. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father a farm owner or a renter? 

Mr. Stewart. A renter part of the time, and he owned a farm imrt of tlic 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children did your father have? 

Mr. Stewabt. My father had 11 children. 

Clmirman Wai-sh. Wliere were you married? 

Sir. Stewart. In Arkansas; in Faulkner County, near Omway. 

Chairman Walsh. What business did your brothers and sisters follow? 

Mr. Stewabt. All farmers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all of them renters—were your brothers renters or 
were they farm owners? 

Mr. Stewart. All but one were renters; I have one that owns a farm. 
Chairman Walsh. All but one were renters? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What school did you go to—a country school? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Watbh. Until you were bow old? 

Mr. Stewabt. I went to school until I was 18. 

Chairman W.U.8H. Did you work on the farm a part of the time? 
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Mr. Stewart. Xes, sir. 

Cbalrman Waish. Have you followed that all your life' 

Mr. Stewaet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you follow any form of rolij-'loii-diil m.u ii-- \oii wont 

atODg? 

Mr. STEtVABT. No, sir; I don’t belong to any (liiircli. 

Chairman Walsh. When were you marrh-d? 

Mr. Stewart. I was married in 1887. In the fall of ls.S 7 . 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you married? 

Mr. .Stewart. In Faulkner County, Ark. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your wife a resident of ilnii neiglilinrluMid, that 
country? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was she a daughier of a fanner? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In your own neighliorlioodv 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say yon are ahout I."! jears (dd n.ru ? 

Mr. Stewart. I am 46 in August. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow many chililreii lia\e .\on? 

Mr. Stewart. Eleven. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they all living? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I have eight living and tln.s' dead. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is your oldest child? 

Mr. Stewart. He Is 26, I Irelleve. 

Chairman Walsh. What was jour wife's mnne? 

Mr. Stewart. Beulah Hook,s. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you woulil ghe me llie ares of the llnng ehdilreii, 
if you can. 

Mr. STEW.rRT. I don’t know as I t titi. 

Chairman Walsh. With the nssistmiee of Mrs. .Stewart ,\on maj ghe tis tlie 
ages of the living children, beginning witli the oldest. 

Mr. Stewart. He will be 26, I believe. 

JIrs. Stewart. He will be 20 the 27lh of A|it il. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his name? 

Mrs. Stewart. .Tohn Walter. 

Chairman Wai.8H. Whtit Is the next child? 

Mrs. Stewart. He Is dcatl, the next otte. Henry Egbert is llvitig 
Chairman Wamii. The one thtit dltsl at that iioliit, how old was thtil eldhl? 
Mrs. Stewart. She was a girl ft motiths olil. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the next otte Is llenrj Egherl? 

Mrs, Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chulrman Wamh. Is he living? 

Mrs. SntwART. Yes, sir. 

Chttlrman Waijsh. How old Is In'? 

Mr.s. Stewart. Twenty-one the 11th of Oetoher. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is .Tohn? 

Sirs. Stewart. He Is at Mulberry. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is he dolttg? 

Mrs. Stewart. Working on a farm. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a tenant or ti Itihorer on it fttrtti? 

Mrs. Stbw.crt. A laborer. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is Hetiry KglM'rt— Is he here? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; he Is here. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the next one’' 

Mrs. Stewart. Thomas Hoy. 

Chairman Walsh. How old Is he? 

Mrs. Stewart. Nineteen the 8th of Noveittln'r, 

Chairman Wairh. Where l.s he? 

Mrs. Stewart. He Is at Anthony, working on ti farm. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a laltorer? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, sir; he Is a lalstrer. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the next child? 

Mrs. Sttwart. He Is 14. 

Chttlrman Walsh. What Is the name of that ehlld? 
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Mrs. Stewabt. Baxter Vernoa Thwe Is one dead la betweeo—two dea4 in 
between this one and Thomas Hof. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the names of the d«id cmest 
Mrs. Stowabx. Ora Vlrtan, a girl. 

Chairman Waij»h. How old was she when she died? 

Mrs. Stewabt. Three years and ten days old; she died in Fottlkner County, 
Ark. 

Chairman Walsh. What did she die #f? 

Mrs. Stewabt. Oonftestlon. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was she sick? 

Mrs. Stewabt. Pour days. 

Chairman Walsh. Old yon have medical attendance? 

Mrs. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the next one to Ora Vivian, who Is dead, what was 
the name of that child? 

Mrs. Stewabt. Willie .Toe. 

Chairman Walsh. How old was he when he (lie<1? 

Mrs. Stewabt. Five montIts old. 

(Iiairman Walsh. Where did he die? 

Mrs. Stewabt. He died there where Vtvlan died. 

(ihalrnian WAr..sir. Take Baxter Vernon, how old is he? 

Mrs, Stew art. He will he 1.') In .April ; he was htnrn on tiH* 4th of April. 1902. 
Chairman Walsh. Where is he? 

Mr. Stewabt. He Is here with us. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is the next one? 

Mrs. Stewart. Myra M. 

Chairman WAi.sir. How old is Myra? 

Mrs. Stewart. She Is 10 years old the 11th, I beliere, of F<*bruary. 

Chairman Walsh. Myra Is here? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. And who Is the next one? 

Mrs. Stewart, l.lnn I.cster. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoav old Is l.lnn? 

Mrs. Steav.art. Six yt'ars old. 

Chairman Walsh. And T.lan is with .von? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The next one Is who? 

Mrs. Stewart. Henry—he ain’t got no name. 

Chairman Walsh. How old Is he? 

JIi's. Stewart. Six years old--5 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon say that he has not heon named? 

Mrs. Steav.art. Yes: William Henry; T.uke Is his niekname. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is he? 

Mrs. Steav.art. Five years old, 

Chainnun Walsh. And the next one? 

Mrs. Stkavart. I.ov1 BeziU'ul. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoav old Is Levi? 

Mrs. Steav.art. Three years old, In Oetoher. 

Chnlnnan Walstl. Now, those are all? 

Mrs. Steavart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. ! wish yon would start out, Mr. Stewart, If you will, 
plea.se, and tell ns what .your history ha.s been; that ta, bow long did you stay 
with your parents before you went out for yourself. 

Mr. Stewart. I stayed with them nnlll I was 18 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Stewart. I got married. 

Chairman Walsh. How old AA’ore you aa’Iimi you got nnirrletl? Ob, you any 
you were 18? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. How oM Avan your wife? 

Mr. Stewabt. She was 15. 

Chairman Walsh. Yt>u married a girl In tlie neighborhood? 

Mr. Stwabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the first place yon went eut for yourself? 

Mr. Stewabt. I was In A.rlninsas, »t Conway. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do there? 

Mr. Stewabt. I farmed. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you rent a place} 

Mr. Stew AST. Yes; I rented that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a place did you rent? 

Mr. Stkwaet. I rented about 25 acres that year, tlte first year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you rent? What sort of a contract did son 
have? 

Mr. Stewakt. One-third and one-fourth, a verlsal contract. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the first year when you went out for yourself' 
Mr. Stewakt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you furnish that year and what did your land¬ 
lord furnish? 

Mr. Stewakt. I furnished one mule and my itlow.s, and the landlord furnlalied 
nothing but the land. 

Chairman Wai.hh. You had that mule on hand? Did you start lu jaair mar¬ 
ried life with a team? 

Mr. Stewart. No. sir; 1 bought ora" mule on credit. 

Cliairman Walsh. Had you any savings at all when you got married? 

Mr. Stew ART. No. sir; none at all. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you ptiy for the tintleV 
Mr. Stewakt. I think it was $10."). 

Chairman Waiaju. How long did you have to pay It in? 

Mr. Stewart. Until the ne.vt fall, 

Chairinun Wai.sh. What interest were you charged on the purchase prhi" 
of the mule? 

Mr. Stewakt. Well. 1 don’t know nlmut tlie Interest; they Just sold me tlu" 
mule for $105. I don't think there was any inti-rest; it was wortli about $75, 
that mule was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Dhl you give him a mortgage? 

Mr. Stewart. Ye-s. 

Chairman Walsh. What else did yon buy. If anything? 

Mr. Stewakt. 1 Imuglit some gnaerles. 

Chairman Walsh. Uhl you go In ileht for them? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; lo tin" same man. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. You bought theni of the same man that sold you the mule? 
Mr. Stewart. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hu.v aiiylhlng else? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; Just groceries. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Unit man? 

Mr. Stewart. W. D. Cole. 

Chairman Walsh. Where dm-s hi" live? 

Mr. Stewart. At Conway. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he own I he land? 

Mr. Stewart. No, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he run a store in Conway? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh. You knew him before, did you? 

Mr. Stewakt. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. You Just went to him and got this credit and stnrtcil In? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay at that |)bii"e? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. 

Chairman W’alsh. How did you <iull at that time, did you pay for the mule? 
Mr. Stewart, Yes; 1 did by settling the crop and everything In the summer; 
the fellow took the crop and everything and paid for the mule. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a crop did you get the first year? 

Mr. Stewart. About 5 bales of cotton and about 100 bushela of corn. 
Chairman Walsh. Was that considered a gwsl crop in tliot country? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; a gomi year. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you leave there at the end of the first year? 

Mr. Stewart. That was a sickly place, and I didn't want to stay there. 
Chairman Walsh. Had you been alck the first year, or your wife? 

Mr. Strwart. Yea, sir ; I had been sick. 

Chalrmau Walsh. What sort of a place was It— what did you get? You say 
the place was sickly. Did you have chills and fever? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; chills and fever. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did yon go after your first year? 

Mr. Stewart. I went ou my mother's place then. 
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Chairman Waish. Did your mother own a place? 

Mr. Stew AST. Yes; my mother owned a place. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres did you have to form then? 

Mr. Stew AST. Twenty-five acres on her place. 

Chairman Walsh. Ton had this mule, did you? ‘ 

Mr. Stew AST. No, sir; I rentwl a mule the next year from my brother. 
Chairman Walsh. What became of the mule you paid .$10.1 for? 

Mr. Stewart. I sold It and the crop; I gave it to the fellow to get him to take 
up the note for the mule and my groceries. 

Chairman Walsh. It took the mule and what you had raise<l to make you 
wiuare? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you discharge all of your obligations and quit 
squarely? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; I quit square. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you went onto your molher's place you rented 
A mule? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything else when you went on there? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Stewart. I stayed there one year. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you raise there? 

Mr. Stew.vrt. Corn and cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. How mncli did yon raise. If you remember? 

Mr. Stewart. I raised about 5 bales that year, and about 100 bushels of corn. 
Chairman Walsh. The same us the year before? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. A fair crop? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out that year? 

Mr. Stewart. That year I came out, I think, about .$15 to the good. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you work hard? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was your first bub.v born? I mean with reference 
to the date of your marriage? 

Mr. Stewart. In 1888. 

Mrs. Stewart. No, Papa, in 1881). 

Chairman Walsh. Now, why did you leave your mother’s place? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, she rented It out to aiiother man, and it was too r<wky 
And poor, and I though I could do better. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Where did you go? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 went to another place owned by a fellow by tbe name of 
Naylor that year. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you were $1.5 to the goml? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land did you farm from Mr. Naylor? 

Mr. Stewart. I taken about 30 acres from him. 

Chairman Wai,sh. That is what they cull a one-team tenant farm? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you do about your live stock then? 

Mr. Stewart. I bought me a pony. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy that pony on credit? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; I bought It on credit 
Chairman Walsh. Did you buy anything else on credit? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I didn’t buy anything on creillt but the groceries; I 
bought tliem on cretllt. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please at this time—you Just had your¬ 
self and wife that first year, and the baby was born In 1880? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell just what you did now in actual work during those 
first two years; Just describe it fully, liecause we are perfectly innocent about 
It; what time you did your work, when you got up In the morning, how much 
of the year you did work, and how much of the year you did not work and, 
the whole story. 

Mr. Stewart. We got up early and stayed with It late. 

Cfiialrman Walsh. Did your wife do any work? 
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Mr. Stew AST. Tes, sir; she helped me work. 

Chairman Wai,sh. What did she do? 

Mr. Stew AST. She hoed cotton and picked cotton. 

Chairman WAistt. What did you consider early? 

Mr. Stewabt. Getting out In tlie field by sunup. 

Chairman Walbu. What time did you leave? 

Mr. Stewakt. At sundown. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do? 

Mr. Stewart. I plowwl and hoed. 

Chairman Walsh. What did your wife do? 

Mr. Stewart. She hoed. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did it take both of you to do (lie work? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were tliere alone, wer<' you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did yon do for aniuseineni? Did .vou have any 
amusement of any kind? 

Mr. Stewart. No. .. 

Chairman Walsh. No cliureh swlals or gaiherings In thi‘ neighhorlKxm i 
Mr. Stewart. No, sir. Sometimes we wouhl have ehun’h of a Siimlay. 
Chairman Walsh. Was there any sort of entertainment or diversion of any 
kind; any show you could go to? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. No gatlicrlngs of any kind? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not during the crop time. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie “crop time”? , ,, 

Mr. Stewart. That Is about from the middle of fehruary unfil the middle oC 

' "chairman Wai.sh. Wliat did you tlo after that—between the middle of .luly 

and the middle of February again? , , . .. 

Mr. Stewart. We would saw some stove wood, and cut wikkI, and uikvllilng 

we could get to do. , 

Chairman Wai.su. What Is the collon-pieking lime/ 

Mr Stewart. It commences from about the 15th of Seidemher. 

Chairman Walsh. Who plekod your cotloii? 

Mr. Stewart. I and her picked It along them limes. 

Chairman Walsh. You and she when yon were alone? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did It take you to ph k yonr eod.m? 

Mr Stewart. It taken ns until ahmit Ihe 1st of Dei'emher. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after that sis-oml year, wliere dhl >on go; you 
say you got a pony and went on another place? 

Mr Stewart* Yes. I bought me a llltle railroad farm; 1 mean some railroad 
land and built me a little house ; I Just built tlie bonsi' on my liind and rented 
some land from my brother for the croit; be bought him some rullrond land. 
Chairman Walsh. How umeli ruilroml land did yen buy? 

Mr. Stewart. Forty acres. 

Chairman Walsh. On what terms did you lm.i ? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 bought It on six years’time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long did you have Ihe railrond land and work on It? 
Mr. Stewart. I just had It one year. „ , „ 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a year did you Imve that year? 

Ate Stfwakt. I bad a pretty good year, a favorable year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to leave at the eml of tho first year? 

^r's^wiuT^.rZld norgrr’ colto., wet dow.., everything got 

**'*Chalrm’an"wL^H.'*Wlint*'dhI cotton sell for at that time. Hint year? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 think It sold about 7 cents that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many bales of ixitton did you raise on the ■M acrw? 
Mr. Stewart. That crop I made—you understand that was on my bnitliers 

*’*SlrmBn Walsh. You did not raise It on your own place? 

^alrman^A^H. Yon Just built a bouse and didn’t do anything else on that? 
Mr Stewart. Yes, sir ; I cleared 3 acres, but I didn t put anyUilng on It 
Chairman Walsh. What was Uie 40 acres made up of? 
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Mr. SntwABT. AH In the woods. 

Chairman Waish. You built a house for yourself? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. With your own hands? 

SxEWABTi Yes sli*. 

Chairman Walsh.’ And cleared 3 acres around your place, you say? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres did you farm on your brother’s place? 
Mr. Stewabt. I farme<l 20 or 25 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. Wtiat sort of a contract did you have with your brother? 
Mr. Stewabt. A third and a fourth. 

Chairman Walsh. What did yoti raise that year on your brother’s land? 

Mr. Stewabt. (’orn and cotton. 

Clmlrimin Walsh. How much did you raise? 

Mr. Stewabt. Six bales. 

Chairman W.vlsh. You did extra well that year compared with tlie other 
years? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And about tlie same amount of corn? 

Mr. Stewabt. Ye.s, sir; Just about the same amount of corn. 

(ihairman Walsh. Do you know about liow niucli you were in debt wla>n you 
started in'; 

Mr. Stewabt-. When I started in with tliat crop? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Stewabt. 1 expect I was In debt about $100. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you got ballwl up. How much were you 
short of paying out when you got tlirough tliat year, if anything? You say yoit 
got six bales of cottoti, and tliat i-otton went tiown to 7 cents? 

Mr. Stewabt. I Inckwl aliout $40 of paying out that year. 

Chairman Walsh. Of paying out everytldng? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliero did you go tlieii? 

Mr. Stewabt. I moviTi alioiit 20 miles nortli of tliere. 

Chairman Wai.sh. WImt IxH-aine of your own 40 acres where you cleared the 
3 acres and liuill a liouse? 

Mr. Stewabt. I traded timt to the doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you get out of it? 

Mr. Stewabt. 1 got a dix-tor bill and $1.'). 

Chairman Walsh. You hud run a doctor 1)111, had you? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. W’lint was the hou.se worth? 

Mr. Stewabt. It was a log liou.se, and I expect it cost $7.5 or $100. It wa.s 
just a one-room log house, and I had a barn built. 

Clialrman Walsh. How long did It take you to build It? 

Mr. Stewabt. It tool; me to build It, I exiiect, aliout 10 days—to cut the logs 
and everything. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie doctor gave you ids 1)111 and $1.5 for your equity in 
this place? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is, your equity In the whole 40 acres of land? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat did yon agree to pay the railroad for It? 

Mr. Stewabt. $5 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. $200 for the whole thing? 

Mr. Stewabt. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the amount of the doctor’s 1)111? 

Mr. Stewabt. I dlsremember now what It was. 

Chairmaii W'alsh. WImt did It Include In a general way? Had yon been sick 
yourself? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; and my wife had been sick. 

Chairman Waibh. Was there a baby that year? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess there was. When you went up 20 miles farther 
what did you have? 

Mr. Stewabt. We did not have anything but one Itorse and a cow. 

Chairman Walsh. DW you have a wagon? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I didn’t have no wagon. 
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ChalnBan Waish. Just the horse? 

Mr. SncwA*!. Utat is all. 

Clmirman Walsh. How did you get up tliose 20 miles? 

Mr. Stbwast. 1 got a team from that fellow I went to work for on liKs plare. 
Chairman Waish. How much land did you undertake to farm up there? 

Mr. Stewast. About 30 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. STEWA8T. I stayed there two years. 

Chairman Walsh. You sturtwl in with nothing, e.xwpt this horse? 

Mr. Stew AST. Yes. 

Chitirmnn Walsh. Where did you get the eow? 

Mr. Stewakt. My father-in-law gave her to ns. 

Chidrman Walsh. Just for a presrmt? 

Mr. Stewart. Yea. 

Clmlrnuin Walsh. Kefoi e you went on this plaw? 

Mr. STEW.VHT. Yes. 

Chnlnnnn Walsh. Old you go in dehl? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For your grocerhs? 

Jlr. Stewart. Yes. I honght iny groceries on time, 
rimirman Walsh. Old you hiiy auylhiug else on time? 


Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chnlrmin Walsh. When you hought your groOcHi'S. did yon give a chattel 
mortgiige on your crop? 

Mr. Stewart. N’o, sir; niy hrother stood gomi lor them; I was living on his 


mother-fn-law’s place. 

Chairman Walsh. Tour lirolher-in-hiw stood goml for your groceries/ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. ...... , 

(’hnirijuni Wai.bh. Ifow <11<1 .v^u huv<* fho IfiiKi fluit 
Mr. Stewart. <)u a third ami a fourth. 

Chairnum WALStt, llow much cotlmi did you raise? 

Mr. .Stewart. I thluk wc lumle 4 h.Tles that year. 

Chalnimn Walsh. Why did .\ou run short that yimr? Was It a had >ear7 
yir Stewart. Yes, sir; 11 was a had year and poor land 
Chairman Waiaiu. How intu h did you raise of <'oriiV 
Mr. Stew,\rt. Not over 7.4 hu.shels. 

Chairman Walsh. Idil you run hack that year? 

Mr. Stewart. No, air; I came out even that yimi;. 

(Imirman Walsh. Where are yo\i now? Where Is itic iilm-e .ton sta.ted on 

for two years? . , 

Sfr Stewart. In Faulkner County, Ark. 

Clmirman Walsh. The same county .vim slartisl In? 


Mr. Stewart. Tea, .sir. ,, ,, , , 

Chairman Walsh. That was the eimnty of your hirih plaie? 

Mr Stewart. No, sir; I wna horn In White County. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. how did you do the nest year? you say you came 

out almut even the first year? 

Mr Stewart. Well, I came out about even I he next year. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you get any hotter ero|> of i-ottim? 

Mr. Stewart. I got 4 hales the next year. 

Chidrman Walsh. You got 4 the first? 

Mr Stewart. No, sir; .3. I believe it was. .! or 4. , 

Chairman Walsh. But you did a little Ivtter (he first year ns far as tho 
amount of cotton was concernejl? 

Mr. Stew.art. Yes; It wa.s a little Imtter price. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you get a hale lor the cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. The second year there we got 4 cents, 

Chairman Walsh. Four cents? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Four cents for the cotton 

Walsh How' much would you say--l will go hnek. because I did 
not"^* and Harriman asks me to ask the quiHtlon-was the 

cotton In the lint or in the a^l? 

Mr. Stewart. In the lint. It sold for 4 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What was seed worth then? 

Mr Stewart. I tlduk It Is worth about five to sis dollars a ton. maybe. 
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Cliairman Wai-sh. I wish you would go back and begin right with the first 
year when you got 5 bales and tell ns, as best you can remember, how much 
you got for your cotton altogether, the total. What did It sell for? 

Mr. Stewart. I think It sold, ns well as I can remember, I think It sold for 
about 8 or 0 cents the first year. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much a bale, by the bale, would It be? 

Mr. Stewart. They averaged about 600, the bales did. 

Chairman Walsh. About 500 pounds to the bale? 

Mr. Stewart. Tes, sir; about 500 pounds, I reckon, to the bale. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, at the end of these two years yon say your 
cotton sold down about four? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon only had 4 bales that year; and how much corn? 

Mr. Stow art. We made out 75 bushel. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you came out about oven? 

Mr. Stewart. Y(>s: that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How about when you came out about even; what do you 
mean; that yon dhl not have anything Ix'fore, when you got twice ns much for 
your cotton, now; does that mean that you had to live any scantier. In a 
scantier way? 

Mr. Stew.vrt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, 1 wish you would describe jnst about how you 
lived during the years when you got 5 bales and got 8 cents a pound or 8}. 
Describe It in your own way, If you llvc<l in the same condition. Just about what 
you would get, about what your ordinary meal would be, and what would you 
get from the store, and what your bills would consist of, and what you would 
buy at the store. 

Mr. Stewart. Ju.st buy a little meat and bread. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of meat? 

Mr. Stewart. Bulk pork; and coffee. 

Chairman Waijsh. And coffw? 

Mr. Stewart. And a little flour. 

Chairman Walsh. How about fresh meat? 

Mr. Stewart. I didn't buy any fresh meat. 

Chairman WAi.Rn. Dhl you ever have any fresh meat at all? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You say bread. Dili yon buy bread already made? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; we bought flour; and I workeil up at the mill there to 
help a fellow on Saturday to get some little meal In them years. 

Chairman Walsh. You never had—how about vegetables; did you raise any? 

Mr. Stewart. We ralseil some; yes. sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And what kind did you raise; some potatoes? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; raised some potatoes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you u.sually raise enough potatis's to kei’p yon In 
potatoes for the year? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Stew.vrt. We Just could not raise—the drought or something, you know. 

Chairmiui Walsh. But you tried to raise enough? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; sure. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat other sorts of vegetables did you have? 

Mr. Stewart. Cabbage, onions, and tomatoes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you try to raise enough to go around the year? 

Mr. Stliwart. Yes, sir; we trleil to raise all we could. 

Chairman Wai.kh. And you usually would have enough a part of the time 
BO you would have these vegetables? 

Mr. Stewart. We would have until up about July, and the drought would 
come and then the garden would be burned up. It was a droughty country, 
you know. 

Chairman Wai,bh. Now, what did you have to pay for coffee? 

Mr. Stewart. I think along In them times, as well as I remember, w'e got 5 
or 6 pounds at a dollar. 

Chairnmu Walsh. Five or 0 pounds for a dollar? 

Mr. Stewart. I think so; as well ns I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. And sugar, what did you pay for tliat? 

Mr. Stewart. I declare I don’t remember just what It was. Maybe we got 
about 16 pounds of it. 
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Chairman Waish. Now, about .voui- cloibiiiK: at ibal tliiio. W boic did you 
bujt your clothing? 

Mr. Stkwabt. We bought ubnt we did Imy iliere at (Vimvii.t, 

Chairman Walsh. At Conway? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How often did you go to <’onwa.\—bow far were you fnnn 
tionway tlien? 

Mr. Sti;wart. Tluit was IS miles. 

Chairman Walsh. ElKhteeu miles? 

Mr. .Stewart. Yc.s. 

Cbainnaii Walsh. .\nd bow often did your wile get in to Conway? 

Mr. Stewart. She never went at all. 

Chairman Wai-sH. Who bought her stiilT, for insianee. her own elotldng, 
and so on? 

Mr. Stewart. I would whemwer I would go. 

Chairman Walsh. During the two years yon were at iliis plaee did yon wife 
ever go to a store? 

Mr. Stewart. I think she went once to a little eouniry viore. 

Chairman Walsh. Only once? 

Mr. Stewart. Y’es. 

Chairman Walsh. And her elotldng was purelmsed how ? 

Mr. Stewart. We bought them on eredll, you Know. 

Chairman Wamh. But who did the actual Imylng; did yon do it? 

Mr. Stewart. Yc's, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the ehihlren ever go to town? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not tliere. Not when wc' were' tla-re. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you hd't--you are Mill in FanIKner County on 
a place for two yiuirs? 

iilr. Stewart. Y'es, sir, 1 eanie li.iek (hen and dic’d with niy wife’s fattier 
one year. 

Chairman Wai.ah. Did you farm ihal year’' 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon liaie a phns’? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

(ilialriiiim W'alsh. How many ac re”' did you fiirni? 

Mr. Stewart. Aiiiiiit 30 acre’s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you come out that year? 

Sir. Stewarf, I eame out of debt, hut I helleve, inayhc’ I ho Iced *l.'i, I think, 

1 believe it was. 

Chairman W'alsh. And wliere did yon go to from Iliere’' 

Mr. Stewart. I went to my mother’s idaee again. 

Chairman Walsh. And Iiow long did yon work thc’ic ? 

Mr. Stewart. I worked there one year. 

Chairman W.vi.stf. Have ycai lu'c’ii a man of 'gcssl luildts? [in yon drink 
inueh ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chalrinmi AValsh. Drink any at all? 

Mr. St'EAvart. I have tnkem a drink In days gone’ hy. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any time when yon kc’pi lic(iiia’ at yotir house? 
Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chulrman AVai,.sii. Newer did ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Were you even’ what migld iie eiillc’d a man I hat was ad- 
dlcttcd to drink, since you have bcsui wliere ymi eoulil ged a clriiik? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chalrmnn AValsh. How long did you stay on yunr mcdliei’s plio’c’ at thl* 

time? 

Mr. Stewart. I stnyed there one year. 

Chairman WAt,sH. How much did you furra thewe? 

Mr. Stewart. About 30 neres. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember whnt year that was whc’ii you got back 
to your motlier'g piacte? 

Mr. Stewart. It was In 1809. 

Chairman Wamh. 1890? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chatnnan Walsh. And Hint Is in wbnt county? 

Mr. Stewart. Fotilkner. 
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Chairmnn WAtsH. Arkansim? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Cbalrniun Wai-hh. And you stayed there one year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what did you raise that year? 

Mr. Stewart. We raised some corn and cotton, rulse<l H bales of cotton and 
about 150 bushels of corn. 

Ohnlrman Walsh. How did you mme oul V 

Mr. Stkwakt.,1 came out $3.5 In debt. 

Chairman Wm.sh. How old was this first boy when he went to work on the 
farm? 

Mr. Stewart. Why, he was laeklnK about— 

Mrs. Stewart. He was 7 years. 

Chairman W\lkii. How old are Ihe children nsnally before yon can uflllEe 
them on u farm for anytlilnf;? 

Mr. Stew art. I fjness uhont 7 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. And what Is the first thine a ehilil does at the aee of 7? 

Mr. Stew \rt. (ienerally picks cotton. 

Mrs. S'lEWHiT. Anil drops corn. We wei-e plantlne by hand thea. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yonr hoy .start to do that, your oldest boy, ns srsin as 
he was old enoneliV 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sh. .Now, T am eolny to have .von kind of .skip through and 
tell what the school facilities are that the iddest hoy had? Did he go to school 
any ? 

Mr. Stewart. He went to school some, hut not very much. 

Chairman W\l.sh. Do yon know what reader he was In when he tpilt? 

Mrs. Steavart. Second grade. 

Chairman Walsit. How did he hapiien to qnit? 

Mrs. Stewart. We llveil on the farm so far from the school that we couldn't 
get to It. We rnoMsl to Te.vas and lived on a rented iilaee far from the .school, 
and by the time we gol to where we eoidd send him to school he was so oUl 
he was ashamed to go, and we conid never get him to go. He was 14 .years old. 

Chairman WAi.sir. How much schooling did that oldest boy have altogether, 
Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart. I ilo mil supfiose he went oVor one S'car. 

Mrs. Stewart. He luwer went ovei' iiarts of three .sos.slon,s. 

Chairman Walsh. Tarts of three sessions? 

Mr. Stewart. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever have any Ideas about that boy starting in, 
Mr. Stewart, as to what you would like to have the hoy do, what business he 
should follow'? Did you ever have any Idea he should follow a profession, or 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. Stewart. No; I wmdd rather have him on a farm. 

Chalrnnm Wai.sh. It was your ilesire, Ihen, that he should be a farmer? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; 1 think that is the haiiidest life if a man can get hooked 
up right. 

Chairman Walsh. lYhat was yonr ambition with respect to that boy—that 
he should own a farm of his own some <lay? 

Mr. Stewart. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you figured that If he could get in right —get to own 
land—It was an intelligent and fris? way for him to live? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And It was yonr desire that—that was all you knew; 
that had hemi yonr business and your father’s business before you? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure; yes. 

Chairmnn Walsh. All your family ns far back as you know anything about? 

Mr. Stewart, Yes, sir; they were all farmers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, during all these years was there any public direction 
of any kind? Was there anybocly from a university or from ihe school that 
came to the farmer to leach him improved methods of farming? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not In them times. 

Chulrnian Walsh. Did you In all your life ever receive any suggestions or 
directions from any other place us to how you might Improve your condition 
by raising better crops or more of what you did raise, or anything of that sort? 

' Mr. Stewart. Not until we got to Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Not until you got to Texas? 
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Mr. Stswast. No, sir. 

Ch&lnnftn Walsh. Now. then, after you left—how lonj; were you on your 
mother’s place at that time? 

Mr. Stewaht. I was there one year. 

Chairman Walsh. You quit a little Im'IiIiuI? 

Mr. Stew'akt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore did you ko io from there? 

Mr. Stewakt. I went about 2 ndlos from I here. 

Chairman Walsh. In the same county? 

Mr. Stkwabt. Yes. 

Chairman WAi.aH. And you rented aealn? 

Mr. Stewaht. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon always have a verbal eontraet with all of iliexe 
folks? 

Mr. Stewart. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. Never bail a wrilleu eoalraei? 

Mr. Stewart. Nevei' did; no. 

Chairman Walsh. There was an eMablished cusiom, was there, ever.v (ilaee 
you went? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Cbainuau Walsh. That Is. as to the terms of tiie eontraet - what .von should 
do and what the landlord shotild do? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairuiitn Wai.sh. And also there was a aenerai evisiom about the eropv? 

Mr. Stew.vrt. Y(‘s. 

Chairman WAt.sii. How Iona did yott sttiy on this plaie that yon went to 
after you left yottr mother’.sV 
Mr. Stewart. I sta.veil there one vear. 

Cbalnnnti Wai.sh. And what did you raise there? 

.Mr. Stewart. Corn and eotton 

Chairman Walsh. How mtieh— do you remember? What sort of a erop dbl 
yon have that year? 

Mr. Stewart. I bad a Rood erop that year lor a omsborse man. 1 made 
8 tiales of eotton ttud tibmit between 2ltt> anil hisi bnsliels of eorti 

Cltulrmau Wal.sh. How was eotton selllm; tluit year—do .voii remember? 

Mr, Stewart. II was stdllna at It) cents In IflHt) 

Cbairmiin WAt.sii. That, comparatively, must have been a l'oimI year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. How did you come out that year? 

Mr. Stewart. I eanie mil about $2iXl to the ftood that year. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Aboiil $201) to the ttooil? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir. 

Cbairnum Walsh. Now. Ibat year, ns yon maile more money, did ymir t-v- 
penses Ineroase any? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; they did not. 

Chairman Wai .sh, You kept It riftht down to hiiylng snme thiiiEs at the store? 
Mr. Stewart. Sure. 

Chairman Wai,rii. .tnd yon were clothed the same and your elilblren were 
clothed the same and all? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon enme out with $200 In eash? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What did yon do nest? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, 1 bought here a little place from a fellow. I IkhieIiI a 
railroad fortv, and then I bmigbl another 40 from an IndivUliml 
Chairman Walsh. You bought SO acre* of land that ,vear that yon bad the 
$ 200 ? 

Rlr IStb^vart 

Chairman Wai.sh. And then that 40 that yon bmiglil from the railroad, was It 
wooded laud? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir; In the woods. 

Chairman Walsh. What was .vour personal desire alKiut this matter’ Hid 
yon want to continue to be a renter or illd yon want to he a farm owner? 

Mr, Stewart. I wanted to own my plane. 

Chairman Walsh. You wantcil to own a iihiee? 

Sir. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you desired to get a place large enough. If you could, 
80 that your children could stay there on it? 
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Mr, Stewabt. Yes; sure. 

('hiitrmiiii Wairh. Now, then, plcnse Jn»t give us the result of that. Yott 
iHuight 40 iicres from the railroad? 

.Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

t’halriunn Walsh. And whnt did you do uhoot the other 40? 

Mr. Stewart. I liought that from nn indlvldnul. 

(.'hulrman W.ukh. Whs It adjoining? 

■Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walbii. AVhat did you have to pay down on It? 

•Mr. Ste;waut. I palil tlio liuUvUIual if.'tO and I jaild the railroad company $35. 
Chairman WAi.sit. .And was there any houfle on It? 

Mr. Stewabt. 'fhcre was on that I Imught of the Individual. It was Im¬ 
proved; yes, tdr. 

('hairnian Walsh. Whnt was on that? 

Mr. Stewabt. A houRe and barn and well, about 20 acres of land cleared, 
('halnnnn Walsh. About .3 cleared? 

.Mr. Stewabt. Atont 20. 

Chairman Walhu. About 20 acres cleared? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. And was tiny of the rallnuid land cleare<l? 

Mr. Stewart. No, air. 

Chairman Walrii. That was oriKlnal l iud? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walrii. And bad the man yon lauiKht this from cropped on It? 
Mr. Stewabt. Ych. 

Chairman Walrii. What sort of land was It? 

Mr. Stewabt. Why, It was hill laud, what you cjill hill laud, yon know. In 
ArkaiiRas, upland. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wtis It pretty fsilr InndYor cotton? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; It was pretty fair land for thiit country; yea, sir. 
Chairman Walsh. How long dhl you stay on that place? 

.Mr. Ste,wabt. I sta.ved there two .voars. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would dCKcrlla' your experleuee on that place. 
Hid you have to go In debt when you ataided there? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yi's; I did. That Is when I lost luy children, yon know, 
when tliat taken my money In that winter, t<K). 

Chairman Wai.rh. Oh, yea; you paid out $86? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .\nd If you had not had this mlafortune yon would have 
bad $116 or something like that to start on? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. And did yon lo.se two children that same year? 

Mr. Stewabt. Ycr; that same year. 

tlhalrman Walsh. And In a general way what were the expenaea of that 
iniafortuno—that Is, what you had to pay the doetor for attending In their last 
Ulness and the funeral, and so on? 

Mr. Stew.vbt. Of, course, iny wife had erysipelas during the time, and it 
cost about $100. 

Chairman Walsh. It cleaned out whnt you had on hand? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; cleaned me out. 

Clinlrman Walsh. All this had oceurretl when you were on this 80? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chalrmnn Wai^ih. Both in one year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Then yonr wife had erysipelas In that year? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You montloneil several times about yourself being HI, Mr. 
■Stewart. What was wrong with you, without going Into details, if It iR not any 
private matter, or If In any of these questions there Is anything that you deem 
to be particularly private, you do not have to answer, you understand that? 
Mr, Stewart. I never hud anything except chills and fever. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is typical of the country, folks there havq chills and 
fever? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman W.alsu. Did your wife ever have them? 

Mr. Stewari'. She had a few. 
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Chaliiuan Wawh. Didn't It ever (x-ciir to yon that you mrtd go to a conn- 
try where there wouldn’t be any chills uiul fever? 

Mr. SnewABT. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn't you go? 

Mr. Stewabt. Well, I thought when I got to Texas I would lav 
Chairman Wai.su. You had that In mind all the time then, did .vou? 

Mr. Stew.vbt. Yra; sure. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would .Inst hrletly describe your two years on 
this place. First, how far were yon from town? 

Mr. Stewabt. We were about l.l miles fixiin that t'ouway town. 

Chairman Waiaui. From Conway? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any otln r '■mailer town clon> lo yon? 

Jlr. Stewabt. Yes; there was one store about a mile, a little rallriMiil, a little 
bit of a railroad town, about a isiuple of stores about (I miles. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you do your trading? 

-Mr. Stewabt. Conway. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you trade with the same man In t'smway all the 
time through all these years, or did you change? 

Mr, Stewabt. No; I did not trade idl the time with that one. That first one 
went out of bHslne.s.s. 

Chuirman Walsh. And then jou went to another one? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. During idl these times did jou ever give any chattel 
mortgage to store kwia'rs? 

Mr. SiKWABT. Yes; I gave—yes; I gave tuo or Ihris', I reckon, during that 
time. 

Chairman WAt.sii. When you gave a challel mortgage, did ,vou pay lateix'st 
on It? 

Mr. SiEWABT. Sir? 

Chairman Waish. When yon ga\e chattel mortgages, did you [uty Inten-st on 
them? 

Mr. SiEWABT. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And did you give imti-s? 

Sir. Stewabt. Y’es, sir; a note and mortgage. 

Chairman Walsh. ,A note and mortgage? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yea. 

Chuirman Waish. Did they charge anytldag for filing them? 

Mr. Stewabt. Y'es. 

Chuirman Wai.bu. Do you remonds'r lam nan h It was? 

Mr. Stewabt. A dollar, I think, there. 

Chairman YValsh. Wlait Interest ilhl they (liargo when you gave the note and 
the chattel mortgage tor supplies? 

Jlr. Stewabt. They claimed they sold at ertslU price, charged tO per cent 
Interest. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what they eharg<sl you? 

Mr. Stewart. That Is what they elaimed. 

Mr. Noble. He means by 10 cent, they adiled 10 ist cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, on the debt? 

Mr. Stewabt. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ol)serve there any lime when you paid cash dur¬ 
ing all these years at Conway tla;re was any dllfcrenee? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; there was some time I paid eash. 

Chairman Walsh. YVhen yon paid cash, did you notice any dllTcrcm e in the 
price? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you say about what It was? For instance, give ns 
an Idea If you bought a side of meat for cash, what did you pay for It? 

Mr. Stewabt. I don't remember much about the meat, but I remember the 
corn. You could buy corn for 6 bits a bushel cash and pay a dollar and a 
dollar and a quarter on time. 

Chairman YValsh. Do you remember about other supplies, such ns flour? 

Mr. Stewabt. Well, as I remember there Is about $2 higher on the bushel. 
Chairman Walsh. About $2 higher on the bushel? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of meat did you buy? Y'ou say bulk pork? 
38819°—S. Doc. 415,84-1—vol 0-(W 
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Mr. Stkw.^bt. Yes, sir. 

(Miiiirnian Wai.rii. Is that wimt you call dry salt clear sides? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes, sir. 

tilmlrman WAr.su. Diirinr; tlie two years that you wei’c on that 80 that 
you owned yourself, that you yourself trought, how often did your wife go to 
town to shop, or to Conway? 

Mr. Stewart. She W’vr'r went nary a time. Yes; she went once to the doctor, 
and did a little trading. 

Cladrnian Wai.sii. Went where? 

Mr. Steuart. Went to the doctor and did a little trading. 

Chairinan Wai.sh. When you went to the doctor? 

Mr. Stewart. Carried lier to the doctor. 

Chairaian Wai.sii. Carried your wife to the dwtor? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes. 

ChaliTnaii WAi.stt. And at tlie other tlini>s you did the trading yourself, 
did you? 

Mr. Sikwart. Yes. 

ClndiTuan WALsir. You liought her clothing? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Clmlriuau Wai.sh. What wit.s the re.snit of your two years’ operations there 
yourself? Hid .\ou clear any of your land of the 40 In the two years? 

Mr. S'lKW vur. Yes, sir; 1 cleared alrout 10 acres. 

Cludnuau Wvi.sii. Wind sort of crop did you have the lirst year? 

Mr. Stenn Mir. I had a very good crop the first year. I niade about 8 bales 
of eoiton, T llduk, and about 100 bushels of corn. That was a dry year. 

t'hainnan Wai.sii. And did you (pill that year with anything ahead? 


Ml'. Stew \rt. No, sir. 

(’luiiriuan Wai.sii. What was cotton sclllug for that year? 

Mr. SrKWAR'r. I think 7 to 0 C(>nts. 

(•halrinaii Wai.sh. How did it liapiR'u you did not gel .soinetiilug ahead? I 
notice you have a bale more of colloii than .von had in your hi'st years. 

Mr. Stewart. We .Inst owml a little more. 

Mrs. STEWAirr. Tlial is the year we lost the two children. 

Mr. Stewart. That was the bad luck- 

Chairinan Waihh. Thai yon had the sickness? 

Mr. Stew \iit. I had soim'lhlng cleared up and paid onl for them. 

Cliiilrman Wai.sh. How did yon come out tind year; the Hr.st year that .von 
siiy you cnine out even or beldnd? 

Mr. Stewaut. Tlie ttrst year we came onl alioiil ovmi, lhal year. 

Clniirman Wvi.sii. Wind was your ex|KSionco tlien. tlie .second year? 

.Mr. STi'.wyirr. We r'linie oat alioiit—l>y selling onr tenni we had $87, I think, 
left. 

Cliairnmn Wai.sh. Yon luid to sell ymir team? 

Mr. Stew \ur. Y’e.s, sir. 

Clmirmnn Wai.sh. YVliat lieenme of the liind- -yonr equily in Ihe Innd? 

Mr. S'l'Ew MIT. 1 let tlie mini have the farm hack; the Individual that I paid 
to him Hie SIYtt; he got tho land Imck and I sold tlie claim to anottier—the rail¬ 
road claim to anotlier man. 

Clinirnmn Wai.sh. Wind did yon sell tlie railnnid claim for, do yon re- 

Mr. S'TKW virr. I declare I don't rememher I don't lielleve I do just remeinlH'r 
just what. 

Mr. Noiiie lA’t it go on tlie grocery bill. 

Clmlruian YVaesh. When you got througli there liow iniicli did you have, did 
YOU siiy? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 tldnk we had $37 to come to Texas on. 

CIndrnmu Walsh. To come to Te.xas on? 


Mr. Stewart. Yes. , , „ . 

Clmirmnn Wai.sh. That is the lime tlint yon moved to Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you move to Texas, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stkwart. I thought we <»uld better our condition. 

Clmlruian Wai.sh. And where did you go In Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. Immar County. 

Chiilriimn Walsh. How did you hapiien to come to that parWcnlar ptaee, 
hud anybody told you about It? 
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Mr. Stewabt. Tes, .sir; I Imd n hrotlier-ln-lnw there and he had l)een writlni; 
to me about that oountry. 

Chairman Wamii. What is the eounly seat of haiaar? 

Mr. Stewart. Paris. 

Chalrnian Wai.sii. Itld you move on the black or sandy land? 

Mr. Stewart, lilack land the first year. 

Chairman Waj.sii, Who was your landlord? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. (lllberl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. (jHllwrtV 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wausii. How much land did >o" undertake In farm lln'ie? 

Mr. Stewart. AbonI .'iO acri's. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Aland .'id acres? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

CImirnnin W.vi.sn. And wind sorl of land was it? 

Mr. Stewart. Black land. 

Cbalnniin Wai.sii. Is tlud eooii land for lliat iniiTio.se? 

Mr. Si’KWART. It was p«ai land. 

('Iiairman Waisii. C.ood land? 

.Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

t'liainnan Wai.sii. Now, imw did you start in tliere? Did yon siientl the 
$:17 condiif.' tlicrc? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Cimirinan W'Ai.sti. liow nuiiiv childrtoi did yon imve then, Mr, Stewart? Do 
yon reiaeinln'T, Mrs, Slewarl V 

■Mrs. Stew.xri'. Had four. Had four lioys ti|i tlicre .bdm. ICrIsoT, lto>, and 
Yertioti. 

(Tialrman Wai.sii. Had fnnr'' 
ilr. Stewart. Yes, 

Cliairnian Wmsii. Now, when ymi .siaiTcd old. laiw maii.i cldidi'en did you 
bav(‘ who yavo .von an,\ .issisiance on any of llie places? 

Mr. SvEw \i;r. When I canii' to Tccas'i 
Clialnnnn TVai.sii. Wlicn \oo came lo Tiwas; jes 
.Mis. Sii.w \i:r. Two. 

.Mr. Si-KW MIT, Tlic oUkts, lie done some colloii pickiiiy iiiid hissi stimc. 
(Tiairiiiidi Wai.sii. Von say .\on liMik .‘itl acres? 

.Mr Stewart. Yes. 

(Tiiiirmiiii Wai.sii, And wind did you do d on. dins' and lour? 

Mr. Sii'w.Mi'i. Ilidtos: wnrUcil tlmt on Imivi's? 

(Tiiiirmiiii Wm.sh. Winked Hint on Indies? 


Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Cliiiirmiin Waisii. Now, yon lind iieier liad lliai kind ol coidraiT before? 

Mr. Stewart. N'o. air. 

Clmirimin Waisii. Had yon? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. . . r 

Clialrman Wai.sii. I wish yon would Jiisl descrilie liere v lial sorl of a emi- 
tract voti made, if yon can do it vcrimlly. 1 wlsli .1011 would soy what you said 
to tile nmu you made die coiiIitiiT widi and wind lie said lo yon Tills is an 
entirely new"uriTinyena'iU so far as ,\ini arc couccithsI. Is II not? 

Mr. Stew art. Yes. 

CImirnian Watsh. .lust icll ns. . , , , 

Mr. Stewart. He was to tiirolsli tlic stock and die fissl. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did yon yn and wh' IdmV 
Mr. Stewart. AtHl the liiiid; .tes. 

Chairman Walsh, How did ,\oii yei m l.umart 
Mr. Stewart. Sir? 

Cbalnnun WAtytu. How did .mmi conic.' 

Mr, STEW.ART, I came on tlic tiTiln. 

Chairman WAI.8H. Yon ninic on die train? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. . , , 

Cliairitmn Walsh. Paid jour fare ti|i and yotir family s7 
Mr, Stewart. Yes. , , ... , 

Chnirmiin Waijhh. Then yon went to see this man, did you? . . 

Mr. Stewabt. My hrother ln-law Imd It rentiHl, attd spoke for It, and then I 

went to close the deal. , , , ,, 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right, .lust tell tis what the deal wan, wrhat you said 
to him, and what he said to you. 
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Mr. SrKW.rBT. He was to furnish the stock and the ground and feed them, and 
I was to work the land and give him half. 

('halrinan Waijiu. How much stock was he to furnish? 

Mr. Stewabt. One pair of mules. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Stewabt. And tools, you know; and mules and tools and feed and a cul¬ 
tivator. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Stewabt. No, sir; he was not to furnish anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. I was goltig to ask you, during that time, now, after you 
left Conway for Texas, did you usually have a cow? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. During all the tiini! did you have one? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; we hail a cow. 

Chairman Walsh. And starting In In Texas, you starteil with a cow? 

Mr, Stewabt. Yi's, sir; I had one to milk from that man, anil In the summer 
we bought It. He let us have one to milk. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you msually own a cow, mid did you when yon were In 
Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairnian Walsh. Did you have more than one at any time? 

.Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; we have two; yi-s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say a eow is worth? 

Mr. Stewabt. In Arkansas? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; In Arkansas. 

Mr. Stewabt. Well, they were worth uhoiit $30—to .$30. 

Chairman Walsh. And this gi'iitlemmi furnisheil you the low wlieii you laaio 
to I.amnr? 

Idr. Stew'ABT. Yes, sir; he loaned ns a eow for a while, and then we hought 
the eow. 

Clnilrnian Wai.sh. The following snininer? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

(.Unilrman Walsh. What time did you go on that place, wlial time of year? 
.Mr. Stewabt. It was In .Tmumry, about the 5th of January. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil how long did you stay on that plnee? 

Mr. Stewabt. We staycil there until the next .lununry. 

(’halrinan Walsh. Now, how inueh eotton did you ralsi'? 

Mr. Stewabt. Five bales. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How mueh eorn? 

.Mr. Stewabt. We ralswl about 100 bushels. 

Chnirnimi Walsh. When you went on (here did yon lone any agroi'ment with 
the landlord ns to what you were to ndsi'? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he say about that? 

Mr Stewabt. Ho wnnterl 0 or 0 aeres of corn and the balance In cotton. 
Chairman Walsh. What did yon think about It? 

Mr Stew.vbt. 1 thought that was pretty tough, hut that Is the best I 


('hnlrnmu Walsh. How did you think It ought to be? How would you hnvc 
diine it if the landlord had left It to yourself? 

Mr. Stewabt. Half In eorn. 

Clinirman M'alsh. Why would you have done (hat? 

Mr. Stewabt. 1 would have thought It windd have been better, yon know. It 
is not so inneU vi’ork to It to eulttvate corn, and a man can have hogs, you 


know, and have souie meat. 

('hatnnun Wa(.sh. You would have divided It up 


half and half If it had been 


left to you? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chulrnmn Wai.sh. Did you do it exactly the way the landlord directed you 
to do It or did you have some discussion with him? 

Mr. Stewabt. I did It Just exactly like he said It 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn’t you tell him you would rather have half of It 
In corn, the advantages of It that yon might raise meat, and so on? 

Mr Stewabt. He was the man, and whenever he told you anything there 
was no argument to make on It about that place. I had to have the place. 
We was here—I was here with my family, and If I did not want It the oth» 
fellow did, you know. 
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^airmoB Wamk. How long did yon say you stayed on ilmt jilivv? 

Mr. Stewabt. One year. . i ■ 

(.Tmirman WAi.8H..,And you raised 3 bales of cotton? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

joint?*™*"' Il'nv fur were yon from Paris; was ih.it yonr irinlliig 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; Paris was the (radlng place. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that your trading jKiliit? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How far were you from lliere? 

.Mr. Stewabt. We were 7 miles. 

C.hairman Walsh. And dhl you have to make an agre»‘metd <a' did you make 
an agreement with the atorekeejter to furnish your sujipl.t ? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; I gave him a mortgage on mv ladf of the eroj) thal Year 
Clialrmnn Walsh. What Interest did you pay? 

Mr. Stewabt. He sold the goods and elalmed’lO jk'I- cent, llki- I told you. 
Chairman Walsji. You paid 10 jx-r cent on Uie note? 

Mr. Stewabt. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Then laoY did you llnd the ja’h'es (here as isaojaired to 
how they were In .Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewabt. They was pretty high, a little higher. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. Were they ji little higher? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .Ami did they have a ea-h ia-|<s' and a eveilll price? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. At this isdnt we will take a rwess until 2 ii'ehs'k. I vyIII 
ask you to come hack again, Mr. .stevYiirl, at 2 o'lhsk pidm|itly. Please !«■ 
here at that time. 

(.At ]2.,SO, Wvslnt'sday, Atareh 17, 101.7, a ri'eess was Ittkeii until 2 iCehtek of 
tin- same day at the saute place.I 


vKrm iii;ef.ss. 

Chnirmnn WaisiL If the house will he In order, we will |a-oceeil. Please 
lestiimv the stand, Mr. Stewart. 

When we adjotirnetl, Mr. Stewart, I lii'lleve I vena Jn“l alioiit lo ask you to 
deserlta' your first two years of experience in Texas. How illil you come out 
the Hrst year? 

Mr. Stewart. AA’ell, I came out .lust ahmit eYcn ihe rust year 

Chairmau Walsh. Now, then, Ihe next year. 

Mr. STKyvART, Well. 1 came oiil Just ahmil cYeii Ihe next ye.-ii , hiii I nioYeil, 
you understaml. 

Chairman AA’aikh Why tiiil you moYc? 

Mr. Stewart. AA'ell, I Ihonght 1 could heller my eomlllh.n. .A fellow hail 
i- sandy land jilaee about d miles from there. He said If I wotthl go oyit there 
and cultivate that, and there vyus frail there, and tht're was giHsl smiily land, 
and I eouhl raise anything I wantisl, and he put some stwk there, and I nmhl 
ralst! It on halves. 

Chairman Walsh. Not the same owner? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. A dilTerent owner? 

Mr. Ste;w,art. A'es, sir. 

(.’halrman AValsh. AA'hal year was it ymi came to Texa.s? 

■Air. Stewart. 190.2. 

Chairman Walsh. That hrings you to 190."; and In 190."> yun went where? 

Mr. Stewabt. I was there with tliat man—I stayed with him two years, I 
went with him In M04 and stayetl with him two years. 

Chairman AVamh. I'hat took you to 1000? 

.Air. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chaii'uuin AValsh. AVhat Is his name? 

Mr. Stewabt. Joe Bisson. 

Chairman Wamh. AVhat eouiity was that? 

Mr. Stewabt. Igtmar County. 

Chairman AVaiaih. How long dhl you stay ou that jilace? 

Mr. Stewabt. Two years. 
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Clialrinaii Walsh. How many ai-ros wero there? 

Mr. Stewart. We cultivated about 45 acres. 

Ohalriiiaa Walsh. And when you started In, what did you have, if nnythlng? 
Mr. Stewart. I did not have anything but one cow. 

Cliairman Walsh. And when you started in you didn’t have anything but one 
cow? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Cimirnian Wai,sh. Did you go in debt? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I went in debt. 

Cimirnian Waish. llira did you .secure your Indebtedness? 

Mr. Stewart. He furulslied me what I had to have, and I cut oordwood and 
stove wood. 

Chalrnmn Wai sh. You did not give mortgages or notes on anything? 

Mr. S'lEWART. No, sir; not any inortgiigcs. 

Chairnian Walsh. What were your exjieriences the two years you wei"e with 
Sisson? 

Mr. Stewart. In the two years I made 11 hales of cotton ami about 200—uo. 
atiout KHi bushels of corn—Ihe Inst year, and raised about 400 bushels the first 
yea r 

Chalniiau Wvlsii, How did you come out the first year? 

Mr. Steuaki. I came out about even. 

Chairman Wai sh. And the second year? 

Mr. Stewart. I came out In the hole. 

Chalrmau Walsh. How far hehind were you? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 was sotnewhere mmr $200 in the hole. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what causial that? 

Mr. Stewar'I'. Well, the litnil was wet. And It did not dry out. you know—we 
had floods and sickness. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. What kind of a hou.se did .viai have to live in there? 

Mr. S'lEWART. Didn't have nmeh of a house. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Describe it. 

Mr. Stewart. It was a two-room house; hov housi». two 10-foot roians, and a 
hall hetwi>en and to one side a room, and a porch In front. 

Chairnian Walsh. There were tlirw rooms? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. How maiiy children did you have then? That brings you 
down to 1906—do you remember? 

Mrs. .Stewart. We had five—we had four when we moved there the first year, 
and the sei'ond yi-ar when we left we had five childri-u—one girl and four Imys. 
Chairman Wai.sh. When you loft there, wheiv did you go? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 went 4 miies southwest of Pal is. 

ClialTuian Wai.sh. Same county? 

Mr. S'TTAVArt. Yes. 

Cliairmuii Wvi.sii. What did ymi reiit then? 

Mr. Stewart, llenttsl black laud. 

Clmlrmaii Wai-sh. How much? 

Me. Stewau'T. I rcntisi about Ho acres. 

Chairman Wvi.sti. You say .vott came oiil alsntt .$200 In Ihe hole? 

,Mt. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waish, And you owoil the money to Mr. Sisson? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I owisl some doctor hills Riid some fellows tlial went 
111,1 security for tilings widle 1 was making Ihe crop on his place. 
riiiilTiimn Walsh, Did you hrenk even with Mr. Sis.son? 

Mr, S'lEWART. I broke even with Mr. Sl.sson, 

tilmiruiaii Walsh. And your lndebtedn('s.s of $20o consisted of what? 

Mr. Stewart. Doctor hills, and then for a note at the bank for supplies. 
Clmirman Walsh. DIiI yon spend any of your money for patent metlldnes 
during tills time? 

Mr. Stew art. No, sir; I illdii'l siw’nd any money for patent metllcines. 
Clmirman Walsh. .\I1 Ihe medical attention .vott got was through regular 
physicians? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; through regular physicians. 

Chairman Walsh. And they supjilled you with medicines or gave you pre- 
sirlptlous? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. How far was Sisson's place from town? 

Mr. Stewart. About 12 miles from Paris. 
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rimlrmiin Wai.sh, Who did you trado with at Outf tlmo; did your wife 
fonn» U» town? 

Mr. Stkwart. No, sir. Hmtlly ever. 

Duiinaan Walsh. How frcHnionily wti^: sho in town ihirJn^ timi 
Mr. STKWAhT. Once. I think. 

xMrj*;. SrtWART. I went to town twitv in thul two .v<*urK. 

C’halnnaii Wvi.sii. Yon houtflU Hie eltiHilni; f(»r the ehihln-nV 
Mr, Stkwakt. I winil was i>ou^M)t. ex<vi»t Hu* Hme.'< she went. 
Chiilrnmn Walsh. Wlu‘n you left Sisson's plaoe, wliew* diil yon «oV 
Mr. Stkw akt. Four miles .southwest of I’nrls, on Jim Donecun's plan*. 
(Muiiriiiaii Walsh. When was thul, In the spring of IJMKJV 
Mr. Stkw \rt. Yi's. 

CMmirumn Waij4H. How lon^: 4li<i .\«»u Muy on Jim lumeKun'" plaee? 

Mr. Stkwakt. One year. 

Chairinan Walsh. What tiid ymt make ihereV 

Mr. Stkwakt. Fi\(‘ a<res ol eorn niul alMHit .*Mi aeres «»1 c.iiion 

('hainnan Waisii. How dtil you i*ome out Hint >ear’' 

Mr. Stkwvkt. About $‘Jdi) to the Rood. 

(’huinuau Walsh. You imole about 
Mr. Stkwakt. Yes. 

('tiainnan Wm.sh. Why <Udn’t .\ou slay lli(*reV 

Mr. Stkwakt. Woll. he wanted me to liu* Iuhjm* was mn \ery ujkmI. We 
Rot our house hunuMl up and the hous(> was imt very r^hmI; and it was down 
iiinonR the ni^uers. ami m* .srho(»l nor iiothiuu. and no couM'Uieiai* aiul he 
woultl tiot hx aiivihiiiji. and 1 illdn't slay. 

('hainnan Walsh. Where did you iroV 
Mr. Stkwaki'. 1 went to HIrIi town. 

('hainnan Waisii. Where is lIiRh town? 

Mr. S'JKWVKT. 'rhlrl^H*n niil<*s ihis side ol I’ails. on tlie ’I’. I' 

('hiiinnaii Wmsh. In wltal euimiv : in the same (viiutv’' 

Mr. Sti w vkt. Yes. 

('hainnan Wvlhii. What ilni you do then*? 

Mr. Stkwakt. Fanmnl on M. T. iMummond's place 

(‘hainnan Walsh. How Iomr di«l \ou stuv on Hrummond’s plaeeV 

Mr. Stkwvki'. Two years. 

('ludrnmn Wvisn. How iinnli land did .vou have luae on Hruiununid's piuis*? 
Mr. Stkw akt. Om* Iiundred aeres. 

('hairniHii Wvlsh. How iiian.x lenauis wiwe tlien* on Dial place'' 

Mr. Stkwvkt. Just m.vs<*lf. 

(’hainnan Walsh. Ho\\ mm !i did you have? Jiid \ou have lie* «liole hun¬ 
dred acres? 

^^r. Stkwaki. Yes; I hail the wlmle hundn*<l acres. 

(!hainuan Waimi. What «hd >011 iais<*V 

Mr. S-ikwxut. Tweiilvdlve acres of corn and To m res of i'oltoii, 

Chairman Waikh. Jlow manv liusliels of muii did .\ou ed <«ui ol iC' 

Mr. S'i'Kw VKI'. I R'd 'alt 'd il about ToH busla'Is 
(’iiairman Wai>h. How much 4'*>llon did .xou raise'' 

Mr. SnewAUT. Thirty-huir hales. 

Chairman Wal.sh. ilow mm li did you ‘^o\ <nii oi it? How did .sou conic 
out the hrst year? 

Mr. Stkwaki We <*ame oni .jiisi iiboul even 
('hainnan Wal.sh. Wlial was Hie caiis^* of liial i 

Mr. SlKWAKT. Well, Iheie was just Hu* high price of ev<*r> Hung : and i-id* 
(on went down low and irmle wa.s had, and the wet tall. 

Cliulnmin Wai>il When ><m slartist in. did .voii go in deln again? 

Jlr. Srew akt. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. What were tlie terms of >o\ir Imlchtt^tness? How did 
vou get .vour provl.sions? 

Mr. STKWAiir. I got Hu* man at Higli town; I gave him a lillh* mortgage 
till rav wttou and L*orn. 

(Uniinuan Walsh. Who was this man? 

Mr. Stewaut. IX A. (Vdemaii. 

(’hnirimiii Wai.hh. The Mto!ek<*efH*r at Higli? 

Mr. Stkwakt. Yew. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you laiy inlerest on the mortgage*' 

Mr. STT:wAirr. Ye«. 

. ('halrniHU WaxsU. How atmul the price of your iu-ovisioitt? 
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Mr. Stewaht. They enmo pretty high. 

CImiFman Walsh. Did they come higher tlum if yon Imd paid cash for 
them? 

Mr. Stewaht. (9i, yes. 

Chairman Walhh. What did you do the next yi-ar? 

Mr. Stewart. Staywl on that same piaw. 

Chairman WALstt. On Drummond’s place? 

Mr. Stewart. Tes. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you raise tlie next year? 

Mr. Stewart. The same thing. 

(Chairman Walsh. Twenty-flve acres of corn and 7.' acres of csitton? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What pries' did yon get for \onr cotton? Was it any 
better the next year? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; it was not hardly as g<MMl. 

Clialrnian Walsh. How did you come out? 

Mr. Stewart. I came out about even tliat year. 

(ilmirman Wai.nh. To wliom did you sell the cotton? 

Jlr. Stewart. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. To wliom did you sell the cotton when you were on 
l>rummond’s idace? 

Mr. Stewart. To MacHeth, at tllgh. ancl I thinl; a little to a fellow by the 
name of Itays. 

Mr. Hoi.max. AVere they merclmnt or cotton buyers? 

Air. Stewart. Cotton buyers. 

Mr. lIot.MAN. WImt kind of cotton was that—middling? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I suitpo-se It wtis mhhlllng. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did tliey grade It for you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Holman. They told you tlie grade? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Holman. You do not know tnitcii about gradlttg cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I don’t know imtcli about It. 

Chairtnan Walsh. Did yon sell your own cotton till the lime you were in 
Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. I did, except tlie time I was ati Dotiogan’s phn-e; he sold tlie 
tsitton. 

Chairman W.m.sh. After you left Drummond’s—yon went tliere In 1907. 
and Unit woultl take you up to 1909; you were tliere two years, were you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

filialrman Wai.sh. Wliere did you go from tliere? 

Mr. Stewart. I went to Kd Kimball’s place at Brockton, about 11 iiilh>s awtiy. 
Cliitirtiitm Walsh. How lotig dhl you stay tliere? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. 

(ihalrmitn W.m.sh. How many aires did you farm there? 

Mr. Stewart. About L’!5 acres. 

Clialrtnan Walsh. Wliy illd yoti isuiie to h'ave Druttnnond’s? 

Mr. Stewart. Tills mttn Kimball liitd .sotiie tools ttnd ti'iims be wanted to 
sell and move to town, ntid I bouglit them and ids tools and worked on a 
titird and a fourth. 

(tliairmnn Walsh. How much land did you Iiave tliere? 

Mr. Stewart. One iiundreil and twenty-live acres. 

Chairman Walsh. You were on lialves with Drummoiui’s? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; on lialves yvlth Drummond’s. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. Then you went with tlie next man on a lliird ami a 
fourth? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; 1 iRUight Ids teams and tools. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long did yon stay there? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. Then he sold out the place. 

Clialrnian Walsh. How did you do the year you stayiHl there? 

Mr. Steivart, We made 48 bales of cotton and a thousand bushels of corn. 
Chairman Walsh. Now, how did you come out In a money way the year you 
were there? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, we broke aliout even, paying for my teams. 

Chairman Walsh. You paid for the teams, did you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Cliuiruiau Walsh. When you got through he sold out the plaiv? 
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Mr. Stewast. Tos. 

('Iialrniun Wai.kii. Whut (U<1 .vnu Imvo li\ tho waj af ihoihti.v. iliiai?' 

Mr. Stkw.akt. I lital thpin iimlcs ami plow Uxils ami t«u wiiiimix I laaiirlit 
from him. 

('luilrinan Walsh. AtiythliiK also? 

Sir. Stkw.vrt. Ami the <a)rii. ymi kianv; I dliln'l havp aa.v . . 

('halrman S\'aij>h. AImhH haw imirli <a>rii did you havaV 
Mr. Stkwart. I 11001 “—I had alaait savaii ar (>i;:ht luimirmt hiKlicIs uhi'ii ««> 
loft tharo. We tlpurwl \va ralstxl ahmit a thousand hushals. 

Uhairimin Waiaih. What was aarn worth lh<“n? 

Mr. Stewart. Slxty-lha iviiis. 

(’aairman M.\i*'it. TTitu was tla' hist .“car tau r\ar had in \aur farmlnit 
alM'rnllaiis? 

Mr. Stew vut. Yas. 

(Tmlrtimn Wtisit, What was M.ar t'am woiili what wito muii' taatas 
worth? 

Mr. StewAht. 1 ga\a him S7.V) far tha mittit. 

(Ilmirman Waish. Was it worth that, do joti tldniiV 
Sir. Stewart. No, sir; it was tmt worth tliat 
•Uhairtutm WAt.sit. What do you think it wa-. wartir; 

Sir. Stewart. It was worth alsait $iiiRi. 

Uliulnnan W'ai.sh. It was worth .sikHI? 

Sir. Stewart. S’i“s. 

fTminnan W.M.sti. Thau \ou laid Slmi wartii at' aoru. and niora. didn't you? 
Mr. Si EWART. Yas. 

(thalrmau SY.vt.sti. So that yaar, wii.i. \ou mada alM.iit Sl.tItKi'' 

Mr. Stewart. Y’as, 

(Tmlrmaii WAi,sit. Now, would .\oti liava sta.visl thara If lia liad uot sold out? 
Mr. SiEWART. S’as; I giiass I would; ha said I aould. 

Chairiuuu Wai.sii, Did you hata any (|uarrals with an.\ of thasa hindlorils, 
say, aftar you aauia to Ta\as? Waia jour is'isoual ralatlous with tliam 
friandly whan you lafr thani? 

Mr. SiEWART. Sla and tha praaaliar, Siso.u. Ii.id a liiila round That is all. 
Uhairimiu WAi.sti. I la Is tlia oidy oiia'r 
Mr. STEWtiiT. Yas. 

fTialrtuan Waish, How lom: wara \oii oii Si-ouiV pi. . 

Sir. Stewirt. TTvo yaars. 

tTuiinuan Waish, Wlial was your Iroulda aliouiv 

Sir. Stewart. That was ahout soma land alaaring, Wa alaarad tha land, 
and it ovartlowisl and didn't gal aulllMilail, and ha didn't waid to jiay us for 
alaariug it. tavausa it didn't maka him anylldug. 

Chairman Wmsii. How imiah was Ilia claarluK worth, did you claim? 

Sir. Stewart. It was worth S.S an m ra, hat I did It for isi an acra 
Chalnuan Wai,sh. How many arrc''; 

Sir. Stew mit. Ahout 8 acras of it. 

Chairman SYAtsii. How did you satiia yoni- i onli ovai 
Sir. Stewart. \Ya just lal it go. 

Chairman Waish. Ha allowisl you for it. did la ? 

Sir. SiEWART. No, sir; ha didn't allow us for It. And I Jiisi li ft. 

Chairman Waish. You claim that you ware not pidil for the acreage you 
claarml at till? 

Mr. Stewart. Sur(' I was not. 

Chairman Waish. Why didn't you Insist u|ion your lightWhy didn't 
you sue him? 

Sir. Stewart. I did insist on my rights, hut I was a strangar hare than, ami 
I didn't have any nioiiay or any body to go my homl, and no friaiids, and I 
couldn’t do anything. 

Cliairman Waehh. Did yon talk to a lawyer ahout it? 

Sir. Stewart. No, sir; I dliln’t. I thought I would let It go. 

Chairman Wai,hh. SVhy dhln’t you consult a lawyer ahout it. 

Sir. Ste:wart. Bcsnust* I didn’t Iiiiva tha money. 

Chairman Waiahi. How long did It taka you to do tlia clanring you cliilin 
you wara not paid for? 

Sir. Stewart. Off ami on all wliitiw. SVa didn’t work steady at it all tlia 
time, but wa put in all tha lima that wa could not plow. 

dmlrmnn W’aiaiii. Now, tlian, aftar you closed out on this place, where .vou 
had the corn, which left you with tlia corn and teams, where dhl you go? 
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Mr. J:>TK\VABT. I wi'iit with ^fr. Smiley. 

(Mmlrman Walsh. Where Is lie? 

Mr. Stewart. At HIkIl 

(^mlnmiii Waihii. How lonj^ ill<l you .stay w hh Sinile> ? 

Mr. Stewart. We iimde four crops. 

(’Iialrinau W.\lsh. Fiuir years? 

Mr. Ste\vart. Three yenrs on one place, anil ihen \\e niov«*il on another 
place, but It was hl« plucv. tcw). 

(’liairnian Walsh. When you l>e«an with Smiley, how much laml illil yon 
take? 

Mr. Stewaui’. One Iiumlreii ami twenty acn*s. 

Chairman ^^■AI.sH. Von slartml in ullh .\our team? 

Mr. Stew aut. Yes. 

(’liairnuin Wai.hh. Ami (he corn (hat >ou had. wlmt did jou do with It? 
Mr. Stewart. Sold .some of ii. 

(!hairntan Wai.sm. Wlial did \ou do \\llh tlie resj of it? 

Mr. Stewart. Sir? 

Chairman Wm.mi. Dnl \on have some <d' It wlien .\ou started with Smile> ? 
Mr. STEW’Airr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you eome out llie tirst yetir at Smiley s? 

Mr. Stewart. I didn't eome out ; I made a pan! crop, lint he had a s»m-in- 
law, and the son-in-law had a store, and (li(‘y had about all of it hooktsl up. 
(Miairman Wai.sm. llow' many hales of cotton did >oti raise? 

Mr. Stewart. We made 52 Unit year. 

('halrman WAi.sti. And how man.\ ImsJicls <d‘ cori>? 

Mr. Stewart. We made al)out seven or elulii hundred ImslieK of corn, 
('liairman Waisii. Il<w\ fur were ymi from lll^di? 

Mr. Stewart. Ahoul a mile. 

CMiuirinan W\l.sii. You were ri^dit ch»se t(» town? 

. Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Cimirman Wai.sh. Wlmt kind of land did .\mi have? 

Mr. Stew'aut. Itlai’k land 

Cliairnmn Walmi. tlood larmini; land ' 

Mr. S i EWART. Yes. 

Chairman Wmsii Was j;ood farminii tand? 

Mr. SiKWARr. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Wxi.sii. 'I’iiat is tla* clo'.c-i .\ou lja\c heeii lo town, is It not, at 
any time? 

Mr. Stewart. No. When 1 was on Mr. Hrummonds liima* 1 was ihal close, 
(’halrinau Waism. Only Jusi a mile Irom town? 

Mr. Si EWART. Yes. 

(/halrman Walsh. llinv were (lie sidawd facilities there? 

Mr. S'lEWART. 'I'here was not anj that amonnled lo anylhiim. It was a mile 
and a half throimdi the black mud - wlmt little schiK>l there was. 

Cimirman Walsh. Did an> of ymir children p* lo .sch<M)l ihmc, wlien jou left 
there? 

Mr. S'lEW vRi'. No, sir. 

CImIrnmn W'm.sii. W1i.\ not? 

Mr. Stewart. It was just too muddy to —to si-ml them. 

('halrman W’xlhh Well, now, how did you come out the tir.sl year at 
Smiley’s—^ I mean liuanclally? 

Mr. Stew ari. I came out about even. 

(’hairnmn W'alsh. Wlmt was cotton .selllnjx at that year? 

Mr. S'I’ew art. It was sidllnj; from 12 to 15 cents. 

Clmirumii W’ai.sh. Did .\(m have any sickness or anythiim of that kind th:tt 
year? 

Mr. Stew art. No, sir; not anytldnj: to amount to anythlug. 

(nmlrman W’alsh. i wivsli you would explain what you mean by the store 
chur;:ln;r It up in accounts. 

Mr. S'lEW ART. Well, you sw*. I tiTuUnl there. There were two stores there— 
a fellow by the name of Mr. White ran a store, and Mr. Smiley’s son-in-law ran 
n store, you know, and so I couimencetl to trade with them. He wanted me to» 
of <*ourso: yon know it w'as his. 

(Mmirmun W’alsh. Did you trixe ti chattel mortjfaKe there? 

Mr. SvEWAitT. No: I never Rive anytldng there. 

(‘huirmau W'alsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Stewart. Aiul tradnl tm, liml i1h\v U»«i i!u‘ !><>>>• uouli! i-cune 

uiv—tlie rt*a8cni it was w» Uixfa“tlie httjs would nmio imd ii. 

Ohainnnu Walsh. Your boys did*' 

Mr. SiTWABT. Yos. 

(■Imlrmau Walsh. Did they? 

Mr. Stewait. If di«l, nw nevor did know iL Wo m‘vor did Know ii. 

They got « few' tldnjssi, hut w«* never dkl know tUa! they jsol ««.' <d tiud. 

riiairiimn Walsh. How niueli whs Hh* m*e<*unt «t tin* stove, if >ou f>MiieinlH*r, 

that year. 

Mr. Stkwart. Due thousand one Imndivd dollai>i. 
t'iiHinnan Wai-sh. t>ne tliousand one huiulriNl dollar.s? 

Mr. Stewart. Imo lliein aiul at (iie oila*r st<n'<‘ wa^ «(• nniUe iij> 

tlie$l,7bh. 

('imlrniaii Wai.mi. And .\ou aanie im tho tin*** ol >our jimtiis a uroj..-. pvotU of 
?J,7<tO for this .xear? 

Mr. SrKWMtT. Yes. 

(’liatriuan Wai-sh. W a*'* there auv \v.i> voa Ue|ii irarU oi\\onr a«‘«-*'nio in tlie 
store jourwdf? 

Mr. S'iK.wAur. No: 1 ue\or h«-|»t no irarK ol u I ju'^l itioucht >i \\:is all 
rijrht, you know. 

(Miairiiiau W\»kh. Wlien dul \u\\ a^eertain tie* ainouin oi u? 

Mr. Stewart, I never as^viialinsl that until I he;;nn tt* \*»\ i< ofi 
i’hairman Wai.sh. Did it i-onMiine ah >oa itad t'anMii ' Did \*»o h.iv.* any 
easli or iiahuuv left 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir: not but very liille. 

(’hainnan Wai.*'II. Von slnrted jn lia* .'e;tr lollouioy ai th** '.anu* jil.-o.-' 

Mr. Stjcwaht. 

(’hainnan Wxisii. I wi^ii jim utuihl siie a «l»-Mriplioii id Hw ^noiiUr'. .\om 
luiutild tliat \oar. 

.\ir. Sii-w\i:r. \\'('ll. \no hoiiulti sinm* meal and Ihnn and ni»‘ai and wo 

boni-dd a low < a!ui«‘<l L'0“<i'^- inii wo livod thon- \or.\ woll . \kv doln'i li\o ivtlh- 
iii',: lo amount t<» timch. 

(‘hainnan Waish. And wltat '\a^ \"ur <l<.tlnni: tliat \4-Hr a'. .. with 

4d!tor .\ejir'^? 

i\tr. Stkw \rt. We did lad dro^^s an> holler llnil .tear ilnin wo «!id olhoi- voar^ 
(’liainaan Wai.su. What iUm's it <-4»st tmi a .\<‘ar for yourwdt and lamih for 
(lothln^rV Havo .ton (*t4*r lioon ai»lo t<* kooj) oiiou:;h liao-k ol it lo 0*11'' 

Mr. Stkw art. No. sir; I iuait lia%<*. 

(Mtainnan W\isu. Yon could imt appioNlmalo }|‘> 

Mr. Stkw \kt. No, sir: I conhl noi I conhl thi> .tour. \\i‘ ilidn'i Jmvo ant 
(’hainnan WtiMi. riouNO do noi ^iti* aii\ andlhlo t'MU’o.sHhm ef hidniK 
In an ordinary .soar, how nnu-h dox^ tom own oioihlna cost ,tou. ilo ton 

know? , , . 

Mr. .Stkw tin, Wii\. about I IhinU one toar I kc|'i a "i n.oU ot it amt 
it was almtd $74. 

('iudrmHii Waisii. For .tour own cjotln*’*'' 

Mr. Stewart. For ni> own oloHm^V .No 
(^hulrinuil Waixh. You mean (he wlmh* lanui.t 
Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir: tlm whole fatidlt. 

('haliTnaii Wai.sh. I mean just lor .tour own. Dul ton e\er uina. ii.e lv of h, 
in an ordinary year what it docs rost lor .t<*ur cloililti”' 

.Mr. Stewart, .lust ints4-lfV 
(Mniirman Wtisu. Yes; .tour own? 

Mr. Stkwart. Why. I net4‘r I haten'l lamKld l>n( one suit in hti* tears 
f'hairmflii Waisil Was Itml a wlnHe suit - jniotv and test ? 

Mr. Stewart. .No. sir: just Uils und punts. 

(■'hainnan Wti.sji. And wind d‘H‘s time otlmr Dothlni: <'ons|v.t oi otemtls, 
Mdrt, and jumper? 

Mr. Stew art. 

('hainnan Walsh. Do .V4>ii hut ilifiw* nwlt made' 

Mr. Stkvvaht. Yi‘s. 

('hainnan Wti .sH. How nuuiy do initc to bay a >(*Hr.‘ 

Mr. Stewart. Well thrt'e or four pair, maybe. 

(.'huiruiftii Walsh. Aim! wliut did ywir suit oM you, that ytai tH»UKht' 

Mr. Stewart. Tou (iollars. 

Chttiriuuu WAL5^H. lb»w mucli? 
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Mr. Stkw.vkt. Ten dollars, 

<Miiiirinan Walsh. And how much do Uiese overalls cost you? 

.Mr. Stewabt. They cost a dollar, I think. 

('Iialnuan Walsh. A dollar? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

(lhairnmn Walsh. Now, the second year at Smiley’s, how did you come out? 

.Mr. Stewabt. We made, I think It was 57 bales of cotton, and I don’t believe 
we »!ot ([iilte out that year. But I didn’t owe so much. 

(Chairman W.u,SH. What happened that year that you got 7.5 bales of cotton, 
why didn't you have a surplus? 

Mr. Stewabt. We didn’t get quite ns much, wc—It didn’t bring quite as 
much, you know, ns It did the year before. 

Clialnuan AVai.sii. What was your store account that year? 

Mr. Stewabt. It was there at MacBeth, and $7.’)0 over at the other place. 

(tlmlrmaii Walsh. What did that consist of? That surely dhl not consist of 
la)^! ? 

Mr. Stewabt. No; it was stutT, the lH)ys got some shoes and a few clothes, 
<'very<lay clothes, you know, and then they wouhl sell them s<mIu jxip, and cheese 
and crackers, all like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the Isijs have an account? Did they buy just as they 
jileased at the store? 

Mr. Stewabt. Tlu'y could get anything they plensisl. I told him not to let 
them have It, hut It dhln’t make any dllTereiioe. They went ahead and just 
sold It just the same. 

Chairman Wai.sh. After you started in the llrst year, what dhl you say to 
him alHiut selling to the boys? 

Mr. Stewabt. I told them not to sell them, and they tohl mo they wouldn't. 

Cliidruian Walsh. Was liquor sold In the store? 

Mr. Stewabt. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Tobacco? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chidrman Wai..sh. Did the hoys use tobacco? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; they used tobacco. 

Chairman Walsh. And you, t<s)? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

(Mialrman Wai.sh. So your store account that year was tSl.i'si? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And what sis'urily did the store have for the pa.Miienl of 
that Indi-htedness? 

.Mr. Stewabt. They never had any. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, the third year. 

Mr. Stew HIT. ’I’he third year? 

Chairman W.visii. Yi'S. Von were there three full rears and some over, I 
Is'lieve? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.hh. How dhl you come out the Ihlid year? ITow much cotton 
did you make? 

Mr. SiEWABT. We made S7 hales the third year, hut had some water the thbrd 
year. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You st)y you made hales one year and .57 bales the next 
year? 

Mr. Stewart, .tml then 87 hales. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you come out that yisir? 

Mr. Stewart. Didn’t come out as well ns I did those other years. Cotton 
went down tn price. Sold some of It as low ns 5 cents, and picking went up, and 
It was a bad, rainy full, too, and consequently the more we had the worse we 
were off. 

Clmlriunn Walsh. Now, what was your gross profit that year? I mean, your 
gross sail's of cotton that year; how much did you get for your cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. Why, we got 10 cents for some and 11 cents for some, ami 
then sold some of it as low as 0. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your stoi-e account that year? 

Mr. Stewabt. It was only about |750, I think, that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you eonic out on the whole? Did you have any- 
Itiliig coming to you? 

Mr. Stewabt. No, sir. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Nothing at all? 
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Mr. Stewabt. Not muph. 

Cbairiuan Walsu. Tlntt brings you down to u liitl .voar now '/ 

Mr. Stewakt. Until the lust your I live wllb him. 

Chairman Wawsh. Wluit year was that; do you rcinonilK'r? 

Mr. Stewabt. Two years ago. 

Cbairiuan Walsh. That would he 1912, or 1911 to 19VJ. Novx, al'iei- ihe 
third year did you start to make another evopV 
Mr. Stewabt. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman VVai.su. Did yon gather your crop? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; the fourth year we eiiltivaied 90 aere> ami made 0 
hales of cotton. 

tTialrman Walsh. How did you come to make so little? 

Mr. Stew .art. It was Hat land and Ihe ram and worms ruiaml ii. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoav dlil you come om? 

Mr. Stewabt. Came out bud thid year—about .sTtK) In the hole. 

Chairman Wai.RH. Who was carrying .\mir Imh'hlednessV 
Mr. Stewabt. Mr. White, at High. 

Chairman Walsh. He was your lamllord? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho was your slorekis'perV 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 1 did not owe this other oaini anjliiing. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Widte lose this account V 
Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What ix'came of it? 

Mr. Stewart. I seeutnsl him with my s|oi-K and exeryihlng lor that amount, 
and then moved up here to Mulberry hotlom. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then yon laiid yonr Ijidolmslness to him? 

Mr. Stewart. No; 1 have not palil him. 

Chairman Walsh. What sisurlly has he for ll now? 

Mr. Stewabt. He has got the nudes ami the wagons. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he Ihe pro|aM’l.\ or Jas| ihe lien? 

Mr. SiEW.ABT. .lust a Ihm. 

Chuirmiin VVaish. Yiat .still have .\our wagons, have .\oii? 

.Mr. Stewart. Yes; and teams. 

Chairman Waish. -Now, yon say yon came lo .Malhorry hotlom then'; 

Mr. SiEWAR'r. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And yon were .$7(ld in d« hl in Ihe plaei’ you left ' 

.Mr. Stew.akt. Yes, sir. . , „ 

Chairman Walsh. What did ymi ha\e when ,\oii came to Mnlhenw la.itom' 
■Mr. Stewart. I hud them nudes and wagons and lliree cows. 

Chiilrnmn Wai>ih. Whom were yon dealing with then? 

Mr. S'fEWART. 1 iRinght corn from old man Itoaeh lhal 1 reiilod fiom nial 
then groceries from Mr. 1‘klgar I’rice. 

Chairman Walsh. How mueh laial dal yon take tliere? 

Mr. Stewart. We luken 100 acres. 

Chairman Waiaih. Dhl you pat In n year on that? 

■Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

ClmlrmiHi W.visii. Did yon get a crop olT of iC' 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairmun Wai.sii. How nuu h eiillon did ,\oa mal,o' 

Mr. Stewart, Made 27 bales. 

Chairman Walsh. How did ,voii come mil lhal \c ar; 

Mr. Stewart. Came out bad. 

Chairman W,u,sit. Still deeia'r In debt'' 

Mr. Stewart. Worse in debt; yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. How much? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 Just made enough—I hoiiglii cern from liim o iced me a 
1 lust paid for the corn and for what lacking 1 hail there; that is all 1 paid 
Chairman Walsh. How much were 5"« <'»• on that year; 

Sir. Stewart, tixpeiises? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Sir .Stetvart. I was out liesldes the corn alaail ?liOO. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how was thiH Indehicdness sis unsl'; 

Mr Stewabt. The groceries was not stsmnsl at all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You still owe for them? 

Mr. Stewabt. V'es, sir. . , 

Chalnniiu Walsh. Has the grocery kts'isT imj Mctii uy t 


and 
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Mr. Sii-.w.MiT. No, sir. 

Clmlriimn Walsh. Or storekeepei'? 

•M r. .Stewabt. No, sir ; nothing at alt 

Ohalrmiin Walsh. Has nothing out of which to get that $600 unless you have 
tlie uhliity to pay It and the honesty? 

Mr. Stewabt. That Is all. 

('hairnian Walsh. Now, down to what date does that bring you? 

Mr. Stewabt. That brings It down- 

Oliiilrnian Walsh. To the present time? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

('Imlrnmn Walsh. Where are you located now? 

Mr. Stewabt. I am at Spears Switch, In Fannin Oountj. 

Ohalrman Walsh. How fur Is that from here? 

Mr. Stewabt. It Is KX! miles from here to Denison, and we live 18 miles 
from Denison. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. Now, when illd you leave the lust i)la<'»* you wei-e teniini 
on? 

Mr. Stewabt. We left there Monday. 

Clliairnmn Walsh, l.ust .Monday? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. sir. 

Dlialrnian Walsh. Why did you leave there? 

Ml'. Stewabt. Welt, I renteil—when I left Mulberi'y Iwttom I came up and 
rented a place from old Mr. Splney, and I fiaind a sand pit on the farm, and 
I ligured 1 didn't make any corn last year, and I hud to iiay $r) in mom'y real, 
and I didn’t make hut two loads <d' corn, and I ligured 1 could come up there 
with the learn and haul sand and make some civp, too. and get hy, and I came 
u|i and I couldn’t get any business—couldn't get any work to do—and a fellow 
gave me '111 cords of woisl to cut, and I did that, and the sand huslness all 
blew up and the old man vvmdd not help, and so I went over into Oklahoma 
and struck a man over there, and he said he hud the land and the money and 
the work. 

Chairman Waish. How did you get over to Oklahoma? 

Mr. Steav.akt. I went over on the train and made the trade, ami then I came 
hack and carried one load over there anil my family, and got there and he 
hacked out and .said he wasn't going to have the work done until In the suininer, 
and he wouldn't furnish anything until I he cro|) was growing. 

Chairman Walsh. You tmik ymir family over Ihere't 
Mr. Stkav.abt. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. How did .\ou take tliem over? 

Mr. Stewabt. In the wagon. 

Cliairman Waish. How far was it. about? 

Mr. Stewart. From Platter aliont ‘21 miles. 

Clniirnmn Walsh. Where did ,von go then? 

Mr. STEWAur. I came laick to that same place and sta,ved two weeks and 
rented a Inaise and tlien I moved oAcr tliere. 

(Tudrman Walsh. Yon are in the house now? 

.Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Aland how much I'otton ha\e >on grown altogether? 
Have ,Aon kept track of it—since .vou were marrhsl? 

Mr. Stewart. Not since I was married. I hgnred It up hisi night that since 
1 have been in Texas I had made a little over ttX) bale.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have not ligured up what .aou have made during the 
entire time you have been farming for yourself? 

Mr. Steavabt. No, sir. 

C.lntlrmati W\t.sH. Mr. Noble suggests that I ask yott to give your exi>erlences 
in IcHiklng for tttaitber iilace after your return from OklBhoma. 

Mr. Stewart. I walketl about 150 miles huidiiig one, and I never did find it. 
Chairman Walsh. Now, do you think, Mr. SteAvart. tlial yott are unusually 
itufortunnte, or that yint had a roving tetidency—a desire to move from place to 
plitee—ittid that that tnight have eat a ligiire In your luck of snecess? 

Mr. .STEWARf. Nd, sir. I ttevor did have ntiy rovitig spit'd. I aa'hs always 
watdlug to do the best I can and could, you know; and If I would think I could 
do lietter I would go to Itctter itiy eoitdltloii. And then there were a few other 
things didn’t suit—sometlimts the houses would not suit and sometimes 
there was no pasture, and you would have to haul woml and water: that Is 
the reason I left the black laud after three years there. During this I hauled 
wtiter 5 and 6 miles, and 1 paid 2 bits a tank; and I hauled wood 8 or 10 
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miles, and I paid TiO cents for it cut (*r a (luarter if I i ul ii Aial then 

I had the cows, and some fellows <l»Mrt want you to k(H*|) aa.\ <*ows or hopi. 
One fellow did not want any hoj:s alxaU where 1 worUtMl on ^l^nre<. 

Chairman Walbh. In all your experlene(‘s ha\e >ou Ikmmi ijerjultUnl to farm 
In the way you thoujiht was best for .\ourseli -in an\ those places? 

Mr. Stewaht. Yes: I did. 

('liuirman Wai.rh. Tn what place' was there where the landlord did not at¬ 
tempt to exercise any sujHU'vlsion ov»*r jon? 

Mr. Stkwaut. Well, They dl<ln’t an\ id' them do that, only ihe\ told me what 
I could plant, you know- -that I <‘ouid onl.\ phnd so luueh eoru or cotton. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So that lliere wasn't any place wpere ymi wenl on and 
rented that yon could ^o and do jviM wh;il .\ou pleasi'il about raising hop4 
and .so on? 

Mr. Stkwaut. No. sir; not about what y<ni could plant and ytair stuff and 
(he like of that. 'I’hey alwa>.s told .\ou wlmt .\ou could |daiu and what you 
could md. 

Mr. Noulk. Ask him If tliat pra<‘lJic is uni\ers:il. 

Chairman Wai.hh. I was pdin: to come down to some other nuestlons llrsl. 
What has your observation been, .Mr. Stewart, as to other men engaged in 
the same eallin;; as >ouV Now, you lia\e, ! snpjiose, met mnii> other lenaitis 
in tliest* jdaces .\ou h:ue been and In the same nej;:hi>orhood and how hu\»‘ >ou 
fouml them, iienerall\ speakinii, as to sta.xiuK in one plme. l>o tliev sla> in 
<me place for ans !cii;itli of time usually? 

Mr. S’lhw \U'r. Not lonj;. 

Cltairinan W\isn. There was o gentleman here this mmniiiti who rents a 
place to a ntimher of tiMuniis, and he had a casi' of one lemiut lhat made 
something like cleaicd somethin;: like .fll.ntKi per .\e:ir and had hi'eri a leuant 
for 20 Nears: and aimiljer one Unit hinl his'ii a h'lmnt foi P» yoars and he had 
eletired somelhim; like .'<1,(Mitt or .$I,2 (k» ai)i*ro\imiilel\ il;;lii .ihmu i>o .\<mi 
meet with man\ temints of lhal kind as you al<*nu''' 

Mr. Siiv \i:r. No, sir: I sure do nor. 

Chairmao Waish. Now, what has been \our o\)»onrii--,.‘' ll.tM- \oii talked 
with tenants ami mi'l other icnanisV 

.Mr. Sii-v. \Ki. Ves, ^ir: 1 ha\e. 

Clialri’ian Wvisn Ami what Inis lliclr ♦•\pcricmc horn. >.i tar as .moi hn\e 
ohscr\<’d? 

Mr. Si)''. \Kr .lust atioiit liko m.\ o\pi‘rienco. It \ou -.-i maljn;: a little 
inoiiev. vou have to move. 

t •Itairm.oi W \is|i \\ li\ ilo \on Inne to nio\<' if \ou act t.. making' a llItU* 
inornw ? ! should think the lamlUu'd would w.mt .\ou to sla\ ' 

Mr. Stkwakt. 1 know; hut soim* of thetn if the\ don i ;:ct tt ail the> want 


vou to ;:o farther. 

('halrman Waish. .Mr. Noi>le, wliai was that iim-stton .\ou a-kod me to ask 
1 dm? 

Mr. Noih.k. You ha\ 4 ‘ asked it 

Clnilrinaii Wai.sh. < >h. I lia\e roMued it. 

Mr. Noih.k. Yes. 

Mr Stkwaiit. Well, tluat, what I wmiiHsl to sav- 

(’Iminmiii W.msh. I wiih tn smj, .\.mi i.ii"u v.liii( \u' iiri' iloliij; lipro. 

\v<‘ •ire trvins fn Inquli-c' Inlo llii- lotHlIiloim ill llii.s imrilniliir Him' of (cimiit 
fminiiii: in .vour mnirhlmi-liniiil iiinl in tlio ii.'icliiioi'lKnHls in wlilcli >1.11 hiivn 
li\i.|l- 'mill the r.nverinnent Is Iriins: In iisrerliiln Jiisl iiliiil the ^•nlHlltlonM• 

lire sii thiit iM>rhii|is ... Inws emi he snwi.slisl iinil wiine line iif l•llnltul•t hy 

ivliieh If thlniTM are nn| isiiiltiihle Ihey innj he ininle 11 s iiwirly s» ns piiHsIhle, If 
It l■nIl he ilnne: but iit leiist M is ilesiriihle tn hme 11 llrst-lninit knowleilKe i>f 
the l•on^llllnns. Now, In 'lew nf tliiil, II tliere is iiii.vlhina .inn wnulil like to 
Biiv Mr. Stewart, tint ynii leive tint stntisl, nr nnillilnit that you 'vish to 
volunteer or any statement you wnulit like to make, you niaj ilo ho. 

Mr Stkw.'BT.'i would like to tell you about 11 plnie; I was 11 tenant on one 
plaie and u fellow had some Iteriiiudii Krass and .Inlinsiin crass on the pliiee, 
iind he came to me and he says; “If you will take ttuit pliiee und kill that 
erass and fir them ditches, you l•tln have It us Iopk as you want to." And I 
went up there, and I kllleil that aniss. and I took my team and niled up the 
dltehcH and got It In ni«‘ shniic, and then he nunc aniiind and siijk: " I want 
to work this myself, and you can go over to this other place of mine, and 
1 have got some Bermuda grass and .lohnson grass on It, and you can deuu 
that up, and you can have that." So I took ttiat. 
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Chairimm Wai.sh. Why aid yon do lhat? Why didn't you rc«ill tho contract 
you had made at tlrst? 

Mr. Stbwart. That would not have done inc any gmal. Ho would have put 
1 U 6 off, anyhow. 

Chuli'inan Wai.hh. Hid ytai undorlako to do It? 

Mr. Stkwaht. Noj I did not. I told him I would rathor stay thore. but he 
told me he oouhin't let me have that. 

(nmlrnmn Wai.kii. Was that In Texas or In Arkansas? 

Mr. Stkwaut. In Texas. 

('halrman Wai.sh. What idaoe was that? 

Mr. itTOWAiir. That was on .Mr. Smiley’s plaee. 

Chnlriiian tV.M.su. I would like, If 1 can, to aseerlain now what social ad- 
vantaKOs yon had. Did you mis'l ymir nelghhors any plats-V 
Mr. .S'TKWAiiT. No, sir. t 

Chairman Wai-sh. .Miy .si>rt of ('atherlng? 

Mr. Stkwaiit. No, sir. 

f%airmuii Wai.sh. I notice you liave a pin on too. an embhin of an organiza¬ 
tion or hslge. What lodges do .\ou hehmg to? 

.Mr. Stkwart. Odd Fellows and Wtssltiien. 

(thairmau Wai.sii. Whore did you Join the Odd I'ellows? 

Mr. Stkwaht. There at High. 

Chairman Wai sii. Kis'p your dues paid? 

.Mr. Stkwaht. I did until— I am hchlnd a little now. 

Chairman W.tr.sii. lint you are still a meiniH'r of the organizaiiipu? 

Mr. S'lKWAHT. Sure; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow about the Womlmeu? 

Mr. Stkwaht. We are still In that; hut the WiKalmen hslge when' I ladonged 
to bloweil u|i. All the renters—they got to working there with negro labor, and 
all tilt' renters there were Oihl I'ellows. ninirly, and thi'y hail to disband thi' 

loilgt' or take sotue negroes In, and they Just moved It- 

Chairman Wai sit. S’oii have held on to both orgaulzallons, however, have 
you ? 

Mr. Stkwaht. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. .And paid >our tines In them? 

Mr, Stkwaht. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Now, have >011 been a voter as yon haM' gone around to 
these iihiees? 

Mr. Stkwaht. Never volisl but llnw times in my lift*. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have ,\ou niiilerstotsl an.vtblng about the (lovernmeni— 
that it is a ilemoeraey, ami lhat U de|s‘nils uihui your eoii'ent and the consent 
of men like you-- 

•Mr. SiKW.VRT (inlerrui'ling). Sure; jes, .sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, wity illdii't you exercise your franehtse? 

Mr. Stkwaht. Well, it did ni>t look like it tloiie any gootl. It sts'inetl like it 
wi'iit Ihi'lr way, anyhow. 

Chairman AVai.sh. When wi're the Huts' limes you vt'tisl? 

Mr. Stkwaiit. Yottsl onee In the primary in Texas anil the other t'vo times 
was in Arkansas. 

Cliairnian AVai .mi. 1 bi lieve lliere is a IhiII lax in Ibis Stale. 

Mr. Stkw,\rt. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Dili you ever pay your poll tax? 
ilr. Stkwaht. Yes, sir; 1 palil them. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. All the lime? 

Mr. Stewart. I luiitl them up until this .tear. I haven't paid them now; lUitn't 
have the money. 

Clinirmun Walsh. Hut tUiriiig Ihesi' jetirs you have iH'en in Texas, except 
this year, yon have palil poll tux? 

Sir. Stkwaht, Yt's, sir; I paid the poll lux. 

Clmlrman Wai.sii. What Is your Itleii, Mr. Stewart, alsiut the prolmblllty of 
your obtaining Justice? Now, I understand—I may be mistaken, but 1 nnder- 
Ktand that the laws are oia'ii to pimr iieople. You understood that, didn’t you, 
that If you said you could not give lionds—it a person has no money to give 
bond ami is wltliout means, ean't he sue ns a jioor person? 

Mr, StKW.vRT. Yes; he van by taking the pauper’s oath. 

Chairman W.M.su. The puuiier’s oath, and then sue for nothing. Now. take 
the one luirlleular I'li.se you have meiitioutsl, without going into the merits g>f 
It; well, take the two cases you have mentioned, the one where you did the 
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olearlnp for the gontleman you say Olil not pny yo\i ai all mal ilie oilu'v. wia ri- 
you maile a eontraot to burn out the .lolmson jrrass. as you call it 
Mr. Stkwaut. 15ormn<lu ami .TohiiMtn; ><‘s. sir 

Chalrnmn Wai.sh. Now. wliy dhln't you just jio into tho ounMs uuii laUo 
the pauiKT oath, wliieh just simply iiu'ans ilmi >ou did tiot ha\o ila* moans to 
pay tlie oosts niul had no friend who oould ko on >.Mir lamdY Why ilidn't ymt 
ju«t go Into o<mrt and take tliat ponpta’ oaih and ostablish your ol.dm ami 
nijike thorn pay yo\i? 

Mr, Stkwaut. I ditl md ftvl like I w-mM ^iain n it 1 did. ilmi I was a jMur 
man and tho olhor follow had tho ummy. 

(Mminnan Wai su. Was h >onr itloa that >on simply nadd ma uirry it i>n 
hoc'uuso you could mu lI\o and stay in a pla»o it \ou took that i’oni'si'. or that 
tlie court wotild not ;;ivo yoti .Itisth’i* on a<'oonnt of yonr ludm; a pom‘ manV 
Mr. Stbwaut. J «lid not think llio\ wtmUl; and tlum \»m o»mldn'i s(j,\ on a 
place, you know. 

f'hainnan Waisii. Had you any ri‘as(in fi>r hoUoxim:. for inslam’O, linit llio 
.iudgo wotild not doolaro tho law rlj;!il, and liio jury, if yon hati a jmy, would 
not give you justloo? 

Mr. Stkw’aut. It sooinod that was the way n was uitinu' 

Ohairinun AVai.su. How did you got that idea? 

Mr. Stkwart. l‘y iM-iiig in llami courts down in Parts 
Hlmirman Wai.sh. AVas \»)U o\or in court as a litigant V 
Mr. S'l'KWAirr. N4). .sir. 

Hhairinan W'ai.hh. AA'oll. did you got that puini of xiow from what ymi «*h- 
served yourself or from l.ilKiiig aimmg otliorsV 

Mr. Stkwaut. AVhat I ohstawi'*! ai»d then talknig. I'mi 

(’liairman AV.msh. A’oii hail a notion in tlio first place, m- a l»oliid in the lirst 
place, that you could not got jtisjico c\on it yon wmdd uo into oonn? 

Mr. ST^:\\AHT. Sure. 

Hhalrinan AV\]sh. You say “siirc.” A.m nif.in ili.n was y*nir 1m h. t ..r that 
you arc sure- 

Mr. Stkwakt. 1 hollovod Hun ; that 1 could imt. 
rhairimin WAisit. You liolnwod that yon imild not? 

Mr. Stkw'aim’. Vt's, sir. 

Mr. NoniK. 1 would Hko t'> make a siatoniotit ttnd have yoti hrni;: llio fm t 
^ out tlmf whou I aski'il fids gontloman to I'omo down hero, ho had fears that if 
ho tlid (onio to testify ho would not ho mIIowmI or <-onld not rent no land In 
llio <‘ountry, and 1 would Ida* to lm\4‘ that made plain, that lie .amo at tin* 
of Uio (owormnont tind mu \olnnlarlly. 

(’halrinan AVmsh. Y«-s. Yon wt'vv snhm' tiaod l<) oiiino. Y«»n undoistnnd 
you wore subpoaniod to ooim* lo-ro hy tho (Joxorniiiont? 

Mr. Stkwart. A'os. 

('hafrmnii AA’visn. Aon undorsland that? 

Mr. Stkw\ut. A'»‘s. 

(Minirmnn Wvi.sii. That ymi aiv' lu-t xolimlanh lion-, tliat a snh)Mina was 
s<‘rvod upon you and you wore voiunrod to come lion* and It-ll your stoiy ami 
nil. You umiorstood tlmf, did you? 

Mr. Stkwaht. A'os, sir. 

Hhairman W\isif. .NY*w, I intornipi^-d yon Wiw, if yon ha\o an\ snggos 
Hons Unit yon W4)Uld like l4> maK4- Imro 14 » go lul<» tin- nM’oni, I wish y^m w-mhl 
make them*, Mr. Stewart, as ti> Imw you think you ought l«p ho d4‘Hll with hy 
the lamllords; Inm you thitik, fnaii ymir si;ii,4lp.»inl W4- will say, first, wind 
you Hdnk from your stundjMdni tin* 4(m(ni<i 4mglit t4» h4* iM-twan-n yimrsolf and 
the Umllord. You are going right on renting mwv W4' will supp44S4*, uml lno\ 
you think tho 4-ontraoi ought to h*- mad*-. 

Mr. Stkw.vrt. About roiuiiigV 
Hhulrumn AVakmi. A'os, sir. 

Mr. Stkwaut. Wliy, I think the third and bmrth 4mghl »<» In- 
Chairman AVai.kii Hnlorruptlng). And .\oii tldnk If you ramld onlinarlly got 
land of a fair 4*lmnioter, Hint lliat wouhl Ik- a .lust pn*portl4»uY 
Mr. Stkwakt. A’os, sir: I ildnk It would. 

Chairman AA’ai.hii. And that .von (amhl inako a Using out 4»f It? 

Stkwakt. Sure. 

Chairman AVakkii. Now, have ymu any i.tin-r suggostl4uis that tho lamll<»r<l 
<aight to furnish you inor«* or funiish y4»u loss or any Improxoinont Hiut y<»u 
might make yoursfdf? 

Mr. Stkxvabt. A'os; they ought to d4» more to Improve and !i.\ up iKdIor. 
nSSlO"—S. Doc. 41o G4-1- vo! 9-G5 
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Cliulrmnn \Vai.sh. You moan fls up tlie liousos yon live In? 

Mr. Stkwabt. Yes; ami the hnrna ami thimai. People that rent don't have 
any eouvenieuces at all, the majority of them don't have anything; just live 
out of diwra. 

•tlhulrman Walsh. Do you think the manner In wlileh you lived hud anything 
lo do with the eouditlon of your health and that of yonr fondly? ; 

Mr. Stewaet. Yea; In them little houses ami no screens- 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Stkwaut. I say in (hem houses without any screens; and some of them 
we lived In there were no screens over (he windows or shutters, and the flies 
and mosquitoes and everything, it Is Itotind to la* a detriment. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Now, you say there was no |ireeautlon in the way of 
seret'ns or anythluL', and in.seets would wt into the hou.st'? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chiilrman Walsh. And the flies uould acenmtilale in l.iiiio nnmher.«? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. .sir. 

Chalrnain Walsh. .\nd set into the food jou wer<' entiiiK, aial so forth? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were thi' toilet arrauL'emeats? Where were the 
water-clost'ts locatisl in eonnertlon with the-e houses that you hav(' heen in? 

Mr. SrewABT. Soaa' of ttiem lanl toilet arrangements and some of them did 
not. They were off right smart ways from the house. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Some of them had Immui hullf off from (he house? 

Mr. Stewaut. Yes. 

Chalrmau Walsh. Covered, with aii Inelosure'/ 

Mr. Stewabt. Y<‘s, sir. 

Chairman Wa(.sh. Nosv, Is there anything idse >ou would like lo .say your¬ 
self, Mr. Stewart? Dhl .\ou know, for inslanee, tlial at the last elwtion then* 
was some law proi>osed that alYe('l(*il you one wav or the (tther as tenant? 

Mr. Stewabt. .\t the last elect am V 

Chairman Wai sii. Yes; In Tevas? Did you understaud there was any 
proiKisItlon for a new law governing leuanc.x ? 

^Ir. Stewabt. Yes; 1 unilerslood (hat l'’erguson was going to have a law' 
regtdating this rent proposition. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVell. did you \ole at Hull eleeihmi 

Mr. Stewabt. No; I did nol vote. 

(tlmirman Walsh. Well, were you situated In a plai'i* where you had the 
right to vote? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; I had the right to vote. 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn't you go and yote If there was an election? 

Mr. Stewart. I was slek that day. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That was on account of your Illness, wasn'l if' 

Mr. Stewabt'. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If .\ou had lad heen sick, would you have voted one way 
or the idlier? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I guess 1 would. 

Chairman Walsh. You guess you wiaild? Would you or not? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Mr. Noble. Ask hiiu if he knows of Intimidalion if their politics didn't suit 
the landlord. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you at any time in any place which you have heen 
found that there was any effort to influeiu'e you In any way hy your landlord, 
either In general elections or school elections? 

Mr. Stewabt. No ; 1 do not know. I have heard lots of them say they wonid 
not rent to a man If he would vole the Socialist ticket; that he had to do so 
and so or he couldn't rent the land if he voteil the Socialist ticket; they 
wouldn't let him have it—or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh, Without slattug your preference, which la none of our 
Imsiness here, have you lieen a man that has Imd some fixed opiuUm as to party 
alflllatlona? Do you have a leaning toward some political party? 

Mr. Stewabt. Me? 

Clialrniun Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. Not particularly. 

Chairman Wvlsh, Have you ever studhsi what Is said to Ih* the principles of 
either one of the old parties? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; I have studied that some. 
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Chairman Walkh. AJhi iuno you ilio prlnoipU'^ of ilio m*\v mu'n? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yo», sir: 

Ohalrumn Wai.hh. TIjo StH'laiisi Parts, or imy of the thlnl pHiiiew that huxe 
come up from time to time*? 

Mr. Stkwart. Ves, sir. 

- Chalruiiui Where Uul se«'tire \oiir iiilorimilionV 

Mr. Stkxxabt. Well, 1 have rend In pajK'rs—Ihe it) Henson, I 

have rend that, anti the Uu/y. Saw, and I liaxe ri^atl thes»‘ oIIkts. the K<»rt 
Worth lieeord, you kiioxx, the Ihdlas News I lane read ihtan all 
Chairiimii Wai sn. The <lail.\ papers? 

Mr. STKWAirr. Yes, sir. Ihiily and \\ts‘kl\, t.Mi. 

i'hainnutt Wai.mi. Idd jtni <*\er try to tle\ett»p >t»urM*li a^ a fariat'r to 
undertake tt) Improse your laethtMls, elr 
Mr. Stknx akt. Yes, .sir 

Cinilrnmn Wai,sj». I hehexe .\t*u kImhhI in one |*art ol your it'stinioii.x that 
since .vou Cttine to Texas you sxere In t*ne nemhisnhtMMl where stune tlinsiton 
was driven by tla* Statt*, or hy the unix'rsity, or what wa.s lhat? 

Mr. SiKWAur. Thai was Mr. (Jay Ihnax lie was the av^rn-nltural a;rtMjt tlow'ii 
Uiere. 

(Iiainnan WaisU. Prom ulnae was la-V 

Mr. S'lKWAKT. He was Iroin l.atnnr (‘ouniy He lives at Paris 
(’hairnian Waisu Whai weie his activillesv 
Mr. S-iKWAHT. Sir? 

(’hainnan Waisii. Whai tlnl he »lo? 

Mr. Stkwakt. He eann‘ around, yoti know. nn<l stMii llteiainre how ttt tdani, 
liow to cuUlvatt', yon Know, and to thverslly, and all ihose Ihinas. 

('Itairinaii Wvi.sm. Did you reuti that littwature? 

Mr. SrrwAKi. sir 

('liairnian Wvisir Weje you e\i‘r in an\ plaee where a pri'/.e was jtlveii ft»r 
improvetl inetln)tls of fanning'? 

•Mr. Smiu vih'. Yi-s, su-: Jhey t:i\e tinaa d'»wii llieie. 

I’lniirman Waish. Ho ilaw? Hnl you ever enter into It? 

Mr. StKvvAUi'. 1 enlertsl Into it, hut 1 didn’t holil tail. 'rin*,v sj-nt nie -the 
Industrial t'on^ress sent me a letter of ie<’oinuu')uiation, and aistr an (Mnhhuii to 
wear. 

I’hnirninJi Uvi-'ii I'or what? 

Mr. S'lKWVKi. I'or hinii;^ a ^ioinl farnni*. 

(’hananan Wvisjt. Hid yon tolh»w then' methmls? 

.Mr. S'tt.w \i!i. Yes. ^^^llowl•^l tlaan the Im-sI ilntf 1 n)uld, owlnu (o Ihc matson, 
yott know, of <*o\jrse, i did iml sonn-tlnies. when it would say to plow, niul 
1 could md: it had ralinsl and I 4>aild nol do It. 

Cindrnian Walsh. Have you ever had atiy litiiiatlon wilh anyone in niiy 
cmirt, yourself? 

Mr. STi:\VAin. No, sir. 

(’hairinan Wm.sii Hnnie,; all these yeat^' 

Mr. Stkw \ut. No, sir; nevtu* had. 

f'hairinati M'vi.sit. Weri‘y<»n evei in otint at all' 

.Mr. Stfw vht. N’o, sir. 

f'halrinaii Wai.su. As a def»‘ndaid or pio'4*eiitoi in any 4-a.se? 

.Mr. Stkwvrt. .\'o. sir. 

(’halrnnui Wvi.sit. As far as tho Stale was <otnerin‘d. .you have not Isarn In 
the courts oin* wav or the 4 »IIm*i ? 

Mr. Stkw art. No. sir. 

C’liairintin Wvi ^ on have m-ver h<s*n a<<ns4‘<l 4*f viohiliiu? Hm* law In any 
way? 

Mr. Stkw vr.r. No. sir 

(^halnnan \Valsh Never stu'il. and you tiever .sued anylMsIy? 

.Mr. S'lKvvAKT. No. sir. Well. I would say ahout this other that- 

.Mr. Xoin.K. Tel) him alsmt Dial. 

Mr. Stkwvrt. I forjrot that. They sjioke too quick. 1 had aome; my hoy 
down at Paris, la-fore we left there, he lM»UKht a buKt?>% axi old huitK>’. niy oldest 
son: ami so T hoii^rht a sulky plow*, and I moved otT up here, and a fellow 
he came up then—the cone<tor. you know, 
t’halrimni >Vaj.kh. Yes. 

Mr. Stkw vkt. So he wanH-^l -he wdd they did not have any lien or aiiythlnu 
either wuy—und he vvaulwi me to give him a lien on aoirndhlns; so he In8l8t€<l, 
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sold lie didn’t have it on nnythlnK exeept the old sniky plow. So I turned In 
and (javt—he liiid alway.s treatwl me idee, favoreii me in every way they could— 
so I tiirnwl In and I {rave them a Hen. I had five hogs and a cultivator and 
riiachliie and that old sulky plow and u harrow, and I give them a Hen on that 
for that money. And so It went on. This fall the Uoach iiiun, the man I Hve<l 
wHh. he laken all niy eoiloii for whal I owisl him, and the corn and everything, 
and I didn’t have It, and my wife sat down and wrote this fellow a letter and 
told him; she says; “We can’t pay any of that this fall at all.” She says: 
“ If you will take this stuff and sell It for us, or help us to sell It, I will bring 
it down In the wagon right to your (h«)r.” They wrote me a letter back—that 
was when it was du<'—they wrote me hack a letter that they didn’t want the 
stufT, to get them up ifTh and they would carry It over anotlier year. It was 
$1 48. So I (Ihln’t \\ rite them ; 1 couldn’t—illdn’t have a cent: I tiever had a cent. 
Hoach taken my cotton. T never even sold a hale last yt-ar out of that 27. So 
they waited iitdll we got the hogs fat. fed what corn we had up to the hogs, 
kllletl fhotii, cold weather came on, and we killed them ahmit Christmas, ami 
this was due the 1st of (Ictolstr. Well, we moved up there, and on New 
■\'ear’s Pay, why, they canu- up and then attached the ctiltivator, you know, and 
the tiKils anil taken them with them. 

Chairman Wm sii. How imah meat was there? 

Mr. Stkw.vht. Tliere was ahont .IhO pounds. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was the meat sold? 

Mr. Stsw vht. Sir? 

Chairman Wm.hii. Was the meat sold? 

Mr. Stkwaut. No, sir. It is advertised for sale now. That was the first; 
they never did advertise for anything until the other da.v they came up there 
anil wanted me to turn the stulV over to them, and I told them I would not 
turn (he stuff o\er to them, (hat 1 had oll'ercd to turn it once and they didn’t 
want It, and I told them to Jnst go right ahead and sell It for whatever the 
law directs. 

('Iiairmau Wvi.sit. That Is olTered for sale now? 

Mr. Stkw.mit. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What did jou say (he meal is worth at tlie present time? 

Mr. Svnw.MiT. I( was worth—(hey sell it down tlicre lor almut In cents, 
Ahout ;t00 iMUinds of it. 

Clmlrnmu Wai.sii. Phi they leave any meal for the ii'C of ,\iiur family? 

Mr. Stkwaut. No, sir; never left anything. 

■Mrs. Stewakt. 'I’hey left us Ihns' messes. 

Chairman W\isn. They left you enough for three meals? 

Mr. Stewmit. Yes. sir. 

Mrs. Stew vkt. Three meals, .res. sir; that is what (hey left, 

Mr. Stewirt. The other day when they came hack Ihey gave us a small neb; 
when they came hack and advertised the stnIT, you know. They gave n« a 
small neh. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How much do you owe altogether at lids time? 

.Mr, Stewvrt. I do no| know .iiist evactl.v how mnch I owe, hut 1 oui' seven 
or eight hundred ihvthirs. 

Chairman Wmsii. Vmi may he ('.xcusisl f()r the tn’cseiit. 

.Mr. Stewart. Two years we did work for nothing; that it would have h(■en 
lietter If we did not do anything. 

Chairnmn Wm.sh. 'I’Ids last two {cars'' 

Mr. Stew.vut. Yes. 

Chairman Wmsii Ymi will he evcusisl. .Mr, Slew art. for the presimt. We 
are very much ohllgei! to yon for coming. 

Mrs. Stewart, please lake the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. BEPEAH STEWART. 

Commissioner IIvurimax. IMcase give your name. 

Ml'S. SiEWVR'r. Mrs. Iteiilah Stewart. 

romtnissloner HvRuiiitN. Where were you horn? 

Mrs. Stewart. I was horn in Faulkner County, Ark. 

Commissioner Hmiriaiw. Was your father a farmer? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. iim’atn. 

Commissioner H.vrri.m\e. PId you go to srhool? 

Mrs. STKW.\Rr. Yt>s. ma’am. 

Commlsslouer Hauri-ma.n. What ago did ymi leave school? 
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1 I WAS iri yi'iirs old wlion I xmk niiirrlc.1. niid llipii Is when I 

Irit wlhKil. 

Coiimiisslonor Hakiumax. Vou left sclio..! «h, n \..u w.'iv ir. m uis .iM? 

Mrs. Stkwaut. Yes. 

Conmilssloner H.ahrishn. Pi,| jmir futlier imii ..i liis f.irni? 

Ml’S. Stk>vakt. He \vns n IrtinlowntT 

<’oiiimlssioner Hvkkimw. Hew imu-li lm>«I \m lu* own? 

Mrs. Stkwakt. I d4m'l know how nnu!i html ho owno^l ni iho tlino I w.\s 
lunrrliHl, hut he wns uomiiutoil tin' hiv;:o''t fnrnu'r ihoro wav in l-'milKnor 
rouiit.v whon I was niarrhsl. 

ronnnisslonei* llMUtiMW. Well, when \ou vturi»Ml t*. houM-Unri.uiu. whnl 
did yon have? 

Mrs. SrKWAR-r. Why- 

(’omndssloner Harhiman (liden*n|itio’jl. Hid \ou vntn viili au\ m«*ney 
at all? 

Mrs. SrKWAirr. No. 

(VmimKsioner Hmuiiman. I»id y^nir father ai'o .'“U nn\lliina? 

Mrs. Sn w \iiT. 3Ie us our hed»Hnir and hod'lothos.. iiinl wo had l»lonly 
of elothiuK for myself, and a row ami a ealf when w<‘ ih'i went to Iiohm*- 
tuM'plujr. 

(’inniuissliuier Hakrimw. And tliat Is all .\on had (o he”in with? 

Mrs. Stkwart. Yes. 

(’oiumissloner IUkuimw. Hid \4>u ha\e any furniture-’' 

Mrs. SirwART. No. 

(‘tmunKsIoin'r Hsmtntw. How «lid you ;:ei ye)ur furulttire? 

.Mrs. Stfwart. Me ;rot It on eredll. 
roniinissioner H\ 1 !KIm\\. .\nd a s(*ne, too? 

.Mrs. SiKw vRT. Yes. nia'aia, 

(’omiuissioner HAi:iaM\N. II..w many luu.sns haxe \«iu li\'d in alto^a'lher 
sinee ycni have been inarrl<*'!? llaM' .\ou koj.i oouni of it? 

Mrs. SlKWAHT. No. 

('onindsshuier Hxukiman Maxen’t .x..u any idea at all? 

Mrs. SirwvKT. No. 

Coniniissioner II\jn:nixN Alniut -n. do .'ou ^ni'noso? 

Mrs. Srv'WAKT. Yes; 1 ;:ih‘ss; so. 

<’ommlssi(on*r IIauiumw. Hax*’ .'ou im t Ii\r.| m a ru«.ui lauisi* slnee 
\ot! ha\e lia<l the ehlldreu? 

Mrs, Srrw \rt. Yes, ina'am. 

('oimnissiouer 11 \liuiAf \n. M'hal N Hi.- 1 u uiimhi r .-f i .>.'uis \.in Imvo luul 
in a house, siiu-e ym were married? 

Mrs. S'lKwAi:r. S'*\en nMUiis. 

Ooiimiissiiinri- IlMir.iMAX. \\‘!l. I'.'u. li.i'.' '"ii ! villi ilii> wni-k .m llii. 

farm? 

.Mrs. Stewart. Yi-s, iiiii'iiiii. 

(’iiinmh.ionrr ]I\iiiti.i.’im .\"ii (ii-t nlir litr waU .\*ni diil? 

Mrs. Stkwmit. I iii.'iil'- n lin'i'l ''x.i-.. .wri- vliilr vr imis In .VrUiiiisiis, liijt 

IIIIP, .\tiil I WHS S|. k all Hull M'.ir, mi.l ilal iinl n"ik iiii,\, 

(’imiiiilssloiHT Haiirimix I>|'1 ''"il' l•'■l"l■^ IIm’ clillihi'ii H"n' Isirii. mIiIIh 

VHii wi'i'i’ carryliij; Ilii'inV , ... ,, 

.Mis. SlI.HART. I'll lllllil Ill'll i illk Ixf"!'*' Illl’.l H'TI' Im'I'II' Wall. Up lllllll 
tliriHi or filur iHiHitlis lii-furi'ilii'.i wi'iv* liurii. 

('ciiiiinlssloni'r Hikrimav. W lial ilo .mu iliiiik K llic l■fl'c•''l on a imiiii'ii s 
lu'iillli. ilrak'!.'inK lultun siu-ksV 

Mrs Sti'Miirt. I iii’vit dhl tlial I <iudd luu Maud lu sl<«ip 
(•uiiiiiilsslomT llMiiiiMAN, I>u lull tliiuk !i N laid I'or a imiuiiii lu du Unit? 
Mrs. Stewart. Yus, iiiu’iini. 

.'oimulssiunor Harkemax. Wind did .mu du: pluasu dm.-rllii' .mur imrk; 
Mrs. Stewart. I l■llupplsl I'otuiii. 

<'oiuiids.sliinpr JIuiRiMAX. (Tioppcd mituu? 

Mrs. Stewart. TYu. 

('ommissloiior Hahriman. What elso? 

Mrs. Stem art. And drupiRsI corn and s.umd mlt'in s.ud iiltti iu> liaud In 
Arkansas, and that Is all the farm work, 

('iMmids.slonpr IIabrima.x. And then yon did Uiu liimspwurk also? 

.Mrs. Steavajit. Yes. 
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Oommisslonor Habjima-N. How many liours were you at work in tlio fieiil, 
and how long <Ild you put In at your housework? 

Mrs. Stew AST. During the siirlng of the year, whoa we was making the col- 
loii by ourselves, we would try to get out n.s soon as we could see how to go. 
We would leave everything until noon and straighten up when I came in. 

Coumdssloner Habrima.v. About your meals, bow many meals did you bine 
a day? 

Mrs. Stewart. (Jeiierally thi’ee meals. 

Commissioner Habkimak. What did you eat at your meals, and when did 
you have them? Did .mui have your breakfast before you went out? 

Mrs. Stkwabt. Yes, ma'am; we ale at 4 o'< lock. 

(tomndssloner Haiihiman. W'bnt did you generally have for bieaUfast? 

Mrs, Stewart. Som(‘Una‘s siruji and biscuits and meal. 

Commissioner Il\Ktti.MA\. Sorghum? 

Mrs. Steavart. Yes; and meat anil bread —corn bn-ad -and .sometimes po¬ 
tatoes. 

Commissioner II.akkima.n. Vmi made the corn bread, of cour.se? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Coinmisstoner IIauriaian. What time did ,\ou baAe .\onr dinner? 

Mr.s. Stewart. We bad dinni'r at 12 o'cbiek; I would i|uU at 11 o'clock and 
go bona' and cook dinner. 

t'ommissloner IlAuaiMAN. You mmid go boine to cook dinner, would .\ou'; 
Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

CommissloiHT Hakrim \N, What did you inue for dinner? 

.Mrs. Stewart. If we bad any vegetables I would have Ibeiii \egelables. If I 
bad tilin' to cook them. I eoubl nol eook vi'gi'tables evi'iv du.\ when t was 
working in the Held, bid I did once in a while when 1 was working in llie Hold, 
('oimnlssloner Hmirimav. Did jiai lime any eldckeiis? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma'am. 

Commissioner 1 Iaiiri.\ia.\. Did you rnise ebickeiis? 

.Mrs. Stewart. Yi's, nni'am. 

Commissioner Tf.\URi.M\N. Wind other kind of meat did yon have — bogs? 
Mrs. Stewaui'. Yi's, ma'am 

Cottimlssloni'r IIaruuian. What meat did .\ou bate, mostlj I'bli'Ui'n? 

.Mrs. Stewart. Yes. mii'ni; anil AA'lnd avc bought; aac gi'in'rally bought our 
inent. 

Commissioner II AKaiiiAA. Wind kind of meat did .Aim bu.A ? 

Mrs. Steavart. Salt porK—“dry iiork " they call it, 

('ommlssloni'i' II.aiiuim ax. Did .von kt'cp coaas most ef the time? 

JIrs. Steavart. Yes. ma'am. 

Commlsslonor II.arriman Yon kept a coav? 

Mrs. Stew art. Yes. ma'am 

('otimdssloner TIarriman. Who did llie milking of ibe eoAv? 

Mrs. Steavart. I did. 

Commissioner IIarriaian. Then .aou did Avbat rooking there Avas dniie, and 
you milked Ibe coav, and yon workisl Iti Ibe field? 

Mrs. Steavart. Yes, 

Commkssloner Hariuman. Did ,aou do Ibe Aeiisldng? 

.Mrs. Steavart. I would taki' a day out oiat' a Aveek and do the Avnsbing. 
('omndssloner IIarhimax. You said you did nol do any eottoii ph'klng? 

Mrs. Steavart. No. Well, Ibe Inst fall Ave Avas out there in Arkansas Ave 
Avanled to get our eotton out with .lust as little exiieiise as iMASslIde, and I 
picked then; 1 never tivertiged oA-er 200 pounds a day. aaIiIi my houseAA-ork. 

Commls.slom'r IIarkim.ax. I'rom yonr ob-servatlon. would .vou Iblnk that 
AAonum ought to drug cotton sacks In the Held? 

Mrs. Steavart. (V'rtainly not. 

Comml.ssloner Hahriuan. Dnn'l a great many jxsiple drag I'otton sacks 111 
the field? 

Mrs. Steavart. Yes. 

('oiiuiilssloiier HAUUtMAX. They do? 

Mrs. Steavart. Y*'S. 

f'ommlssbitiA'r Harriman. Yon have sis'n them yourself? 

Mrs. Steavart. Y»'s. 

(’oinmlssloner H.vrrimax. You lldiik It burls tbelr health, do yon? 

Mrs, Steavart. Ya's. 

Commlsslont'r H.arrima.x. That if burls them pliysk'ally? 

Mrs. Steavart. Yes. 
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Commissloiier H.vksimxn. tHd y..u linv«' » iwicirr 

Imvf u KiinliMi iiuUh at tlic pluivs van llvrtiv 
Mrs. SriWAan. Vw, 

< oniints-ijoiuT IIaukiman. Aral raiM*il >oiir own \i‘awia)di‘s'' 
-Mjn. SinwAar. Yivs, 


I»il .M>u uauall.v 


('niimiissioiior lUniiisuN, \\ Inn dlil jou ihIm*? 

Mfv. Si>\\ \U'r. \\ c* ji4‘!n'riilh IumI oiiioiw imO UhMv. ni)«! Kn^liKh im‘hs. iMmiis, 
ami Irish ]Kajit«H*.s. ami nK'uialMM's. 

( <nuiulssit>iH“r IImuusian. lh<l j(*\i u*viuiU} luivt* a nm ‘11 iu*ur ^t»ur ltoui 4 <*, t>r 
ilhl you has»' to j;o far to water? 

Mrs. StkwAW’ i*. As a K»‘n»*ral rulo wo IntW a woll. hut I haM‘ <*arrhMl water 
iji.vsoif iialf a luDo, 

(^oiniuissloner 11 \hhim\n. Yon have carrUsl waior jour'^rlf hall a mile? 

Mrs. SiKW \Kr. Yis. 

l^aniaissloraa' Makkiman. ('ouUl .ion 4i(‘sorilH> a laaiM' to u>. aUmi the 4*on' 
illtleiis (»f the lioiiso. when \ou would mo\4‘ into a plaot*? Uhl jou have to lake 
.sour rurnilnre with you -what turuituiv ,\ou Inul or «IUI you llnd aoiiiethliitc 
thoro. ami was the liousi' clean? 

Mrs, Stkwvkt. S«imo of Ihoni wore toloni)>l\ >h‘ooiit jnal some were not. 

t'otniuisslimer Hawhiman. <’4»iihl >ou (lewrihe a lions*' to ns? Take the one 
>ou iao\e<l into, t)u‘ one In'Tore the hist. Ilow mans riHims <lhl that have? 

Mrs. .SiKWXKi. Thns* r<K>ins--the iim* w<* an* in now 

t'onnnissionei* llNinnMW Were I 1 h'.\ painUsl'' 

Mrs. SiKWAitr. They wi-re painted *i\*‘iheail and the (ha^rs . tla-y ar*- c»an* 
I'ortuhle. 

ConuiilssioiuT llvmMMAN. What fnrtiitnre did \on have t\»r tlntl house? Ilow 
*lid .\ou use thus** rm»ms? IH«1 >on have a kltela*n? 

Mrs. Stkw var. V**s; and two iMslnMHiis. 

('ointiiisslnni'r Hmuiimw. I’.at tn the Kltelu*!i? 


.Mrs SI Kw \i; i Yes 

(’oiiniiissioner IlMutii^ivN. Itiil .\o’i have a r ui;;e or s(o\**? 

Mrs S'tiwvKf. .\ eook st*>ve. 

Uommlssloiier Hvkuim.vn. What turniture did .M*n liave in those nHUns? 

.Mrs. Stv.w vi:t. I hav** four lMslsti*mls. and a •tn'ss*'r. tind ti washslaml, and 
a waniroho. ami kitchen iiihinet. and a trunk 

(’omndsMoner Hajou.mvn IIow many of .\oij live in thos*' Ihree rooms -you 
and .voiir Inishand tind eliildren? 

Mrs. Stivv vi:i. Seven ilnhlreii onlv : one has left, and Jut's away from home, 

(’ointiiissioner IIakiuman Ilow *lul >ou divide up in the lions**? 

Mrs. Stkw VKT. I Innl two beds in eaoh room; Ihe.v vv**n* hii; riMMUs, mid I 
divliled the other furniture .jiisi as I eouhl uet It In 

('oinmlssifiner Uviom'ivn Did you have any .st'win^ iiui<*hlne? 

Mrs. S'tKw VKT. Yes. ma'am; up until it was taken away from me. 

('mnunKsioner IIaioiimv.n. Did ,vou makt* the ehUdrenK clolhi***? 

Mrs. Stew vu'i. Yes. ma'am, and sew for mvs4*ff. 

('ojumWsloner IIakuivivn. When *liil >011 ih* jo*’’" >*'‘vviiui. It joii wer** work" 
hur In the tiehl and doln;- :dl that ot(i<*r work? 

Ml'S. Stkw vut. WIh'JI we liveil at lliuh I was not aide to work In lla* field, 
and I eouhl mak*.‘more with the maehine tiian I emild In the li*'ld. If ! sewed 
S'HiM* !it nljiht- T have eleare*! as liliili as a ila.v w'winjt. 

rommlsshnuT Hvi:i;imvn. Do I understaml v<»n to say that you dhl llilH 
work—>ievvln;t'- for outshh-rs? 

Mrs. Stkw'vrt. Y«*s. ma'am- I m-wi'd for outshh*rs ami made ns lilish hm 
S 2 a day. 

(’ojnml''Siom*r Ilvuitivivs Mow maiiv hours a da.v did vou have pi W'ork to 
make $2? 

.\fr.s. S'JKW VHT. T would hav** to start in early and sew Into the mRiit. 
tknninlsHloner llAttMfMW. And while .vou were doinK timt you were ceaiklnK 
f<»r the famll.v al.M»? 

Mrs. Stkw var. Yes. ma'am. 

OomrniKKhuier Hahkima.v. Ami hMikinc afi**r the ehlhlreu? 

Mrs. St>av vrt. Y<*3^, iiiu'ani. 

(’*>mmlssh>m‘r Harhiman. Ilow alxaii your elothes. Your hushand wiyw he 
iMiiiuht your clothes for .vou when you j^ot anythlnc in town at the dlfTermit 
places. How did he manajre to get soiDettiiug to tit yonV 
Mrs. Stewart. He would buy the stuff, ami I would make them. He never 
hoinrht tn(‘ anything reody-inatle. I never have got a dress ren(ly*made tor 
myself in my Uto since I Imve been a married woman. 
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(lomnilsslonov IIabmmax. II« ImiKlit yon the Bluff, mnl you mude It up? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Hahri.man. How ahowt the ehlUlren—<11(1 you make their 
elotlu's. too? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am, 
t'ommlssloner Habbiman. You did? 

Mrs. Stewart. I used to make all the clothes ho wore and m.v own. loo, and 


for tia' eldidren when we lived In Arkansas, 

Commissioner Habbiman. How about the sunhonnets? 

Mrs. Stewart. I make them myself. 

Commissioner H\hrim\n. Did you ever Ko t” a milliner's or Iniy any trimmed 
hats, ready-made? 

Mrs. Stewart. I hellevi' I honsht Ihrts'. 

Comml.ssloiier Hvrrimvn. That Is since yon hare Issm marrieil. 

Mrs. Stew-irt. Yes; I ordered one from MontRoiU'-ry Wards. I sent them a 
money onler for it. 

Conimis'loner II.'Riii.mw. .New, le.ll ns .soni, tldm;: >"in went to selnsil untd 
you were In years old, anil, id’ course, you are pretty well educated? 

Mrs. SiKWABT. Yes. 

Commissioner IlMtiti.MrN. Did you have time to do any reading? 

Mrs. S'l'F.WMtT. Not down there. 

Cianndssloner IUkrimw. Did you hare anylhlna: in the house to read If you 
wantisl to? 

Mrs. SiErvrRT. No. 

Commissioner IIrRRi.riA.\. Y’ou took some papers; your iiusliand spoke atnnit 
them. 

Mrs. SrK.rvART. Yes, ma’am. He takes nervsiwpei-s, and I sometime.s read 
novels when I have spare time. 

Commissioner Harri.man. You do? How do you Ret your nor els? 


Mrs. SiEwriiT. I suhscrihe for th.-'in or story papers. 

Commissioner llrRRiMrN. Where do you subscribe for then? 

Mrs. Si'Kwart. I don’t believe I can give that name. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Some jilace in town, near by ? 

Mrs. Stewart. I never go to town to bu.v papers; I order them by mail. 
(Commissioner HruBiMrA. The novels are In the paiiers. 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Coinmlsslotier Hrinn-rirN. In m.igazines. 

JIrs. Stewari’, Yes. 

Commissioner HriuiiMrN. Do you take any farm pai'.ws? 

Mrs. Stew irt. Yes. 

C(>mmls.sloner Harri.m rs. What farm paiaus do yon take? 

Mrs. Stewart. He taken the Farm and Itam li. 

.Mr. Hoi..m\n. 1>o you take any semirvt>ekly papers? 

Mrs. Stewart. He taken the Dallas News. 

Mr. Hoi. MAN. Any ollieis? Do you take \our loial eoiiidy jiaper? 

Mrs. Stewart. I think hw did take the Fort Worth Record. 

(Commissioner Habbiman. How about shoes—<lid the cblldrea have slna-s? 
Jlrs. Stew .ART. Up to this winter and last; yes. 

(Commissioner Hmshiman. How often did you buy new shoes? 

Mrs. Stew art. 1 hardly (wer bought them oxer a pair tlirougli the winter. 

Commissioner H XRRIMAN. A pair apiece? 

•Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am; throURli the winter; and I buy them sIlpiH'rs for 


stnnmer. 

Comml.ssloiier Habbiman. In summer Ihey wear .slipiMws. 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

(Commissioner Habbiman. You mean .sandals, in' regular sbpiiers. 


at all for the children now? 


Mrs. Stewart. No; regular slijipi'rs. 

Commissioner Hxrriman, Have you any show 

Mrs. Stewart. No, ma’am. , , , , 

Mr Hoi.man. Mrs. Stewart, it has Ix-ea askisl if you rememher about how 
tong vou took the Farm and Raiuii: did you take It for a year, or on trial, or 


Mrs. Stewart. I Just don’t renienilier, hut it seems to mo he taken It a part of 
ttiroo vonr^^. 

Mr.'H oi.man. Was tie one of the llfe-eontraet iKsiide? Do you rememher 
whetiier he got a certltlcnte or not, so that ho eould take It on n life contract at 


Ifl a year? 
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Airs. Stewart. I for«ot how ir wn» now, but nt thnt tlmo bo x]U\u‘\ havo no 
money to pny for It, uml 1 .tou t think ho tnkon If. 

Mr. Stewart. I ilUln’t otfiuluuo it oif the life oontrsot. 

Mr. Holman. Hit! >ou toko it si's innoi\ ii*< tlmv yoursV 
Mr. Stewart. I tltlnk 1 dlti. 

Commisslonor Harriman. Now. Mrs. Slowart. Ilio^o clotlu's tiini \\u' flbldron 
have on, are those thoir host ohithos? 

Mrs, Stewart. Yos, ma’am: him! 1 havo on (lio host I Imvo. 
rominlssionor Harruiw. Ami y<Mi imnlo fliom ,\ourst‘!fV 
Mrs. Stewart. Yos, ina’aui. This dn^ss IIUs llulo uirl ha> *m [huiloatin):! 
.‘■ml the ochor lltlh* y:irl liore |imll<aliiiL'l wa^ ;;l\on to tla'in a short fhno a^o. 
They ha<l some as as tIn"io. bin thost* woro alroatiy tlom' uj> wlwii iho.\ 
wore jrivon to tliom. Tlioir oloilios wore suinmor ointbos. 

(’oiumlssioner H\HniM\N. Now. Mr'!, siouart. Is ilioro .•inxihln^' xmi wonhl 
like to tell ns about the cornlhion. about the life, of a woiuaii o\\ a farm, ami 
bow yon tliink thiniis laljilit havt* boon ina«lo l»o1lor: what rouiotlios you think 
there are that you otuiltl simplest to ihani^o tlilinrs? 

Mrs. Stewart. Well, a woman. If stout, ouirlil t** 1m* ablo io Koop bor bouse 
ami ilo her sewln;:: but If she Is not ‘‘loiu. ami she lias a family like I have 
pot, it Is more than she can staial. It is more limn I can staml. 1 know It is 
more titan 1 <‘oul(l staml if I was alile to lilre h »ione 
(’ommisslouor IIvkriman. You ha\e to watrk '■o liaril ami <!•» yotir washinp? 
Airs. Sjewart. Yes; I ran Imnlly Imhl «»ul lo *!<> tlio liou'*cw'ork, let abate the 
washing. 

(’<ututtiss|om*r liMiiiiMW Ui'I >ou ha\c a 4]o«ior to look after you wlieu xour 
Itnliles were hornV 
Mrs. Stkw’vrt. Yes. 

(’oinmlssioiier Hxrrimw. With all I'f ilieui? 

Mrs. STKWxitr. Not 4‘\('ry one. 1 lia<i iny Rtaimliuother with iw«» of them, 
ami the rest I ha<l a My husliaml woul«l not haxe anvoiie but a pbysi 

lian. T always lunl a pooti pli.\sf< ian. 

<*ottunl'*'*lom'r Hvrrjmnn. How loop «iiil \ou rest after the balaes wore IsirnV 
Mrs. Stkwvkt. If I coubi imsslliiy do It 1 never was in lied *»V4‘r nine days, 
(’omntissionor Hvhrimsn. Ibil >ou m'Ually iMd have stayed in hed tilne 
da.\s? 

Mrs. Si'f’w vrt. Yes. 

('•»mmi'".j..Mer HvKi!ixtv\. Wlmt aitout - did ‘'I'ctid much iimuey <ni ftatent 

mei||<-lnes? 

Mrs. SiEw VRT No. tiia'am: not a preat ileal. 

(’onimissliiiu'r Hmskimxa. Ibov altouf tin* iiiiblrcuV l>i«l .vat spem! anythiiip 
mi soiithltip sirup or imMlicliies of tlmt klndV 

Mrs STEWVRf. N«*l mm it; T Intve s«»me. 1ml md a priail tliml. The most 
l>Hlent imsiii-ine T iWiT Itoupht was tlds Hr. Mib-s'^^ ihtOim*; I usihI lit ki>i*p 
that nil the lime. 

Homm!ssjom*r H\kui\i\v. Hi-t vou have a mawous lai*a!<ib»\\ u yourself? 
Mrs. Stewart. Yes. ma'am. 

Cominlssloiior H VRIOM\N. Wliaf from from o\erwork 
Mrs. Stewart. Yes. imi’jim: ami the strain. 

Citmmissbaii'r Hvrrimvv. And lln- w.irrv. Hid .vm worrv mueh? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yi's, ma'am: ami 1 )m*I chlliln*M real ytuitcp, ami 11ml is the 
i-aiisi* of it. 

Commisslitner Hmmmmsn. Ho ym worrv mtieit alMiul what is pidnp tit hapjH'n 
in the futun*? 

Mrs Stew vht. N*). ma'am: I 'bui't think It ilia's any pooil. 
ritnimlsslomT Hmirimvn It iloi-sirt ib* aii> piMwI. That Is poiMl ])hllosophy. 
Mrs. Stewart. T dit Ihe bi‘st I can whatever iMum*s. I was |i»ld ti> itot take 
anv more In the head than I cmihl kick out nt the hi*i*ls. 

(Vnumlssloner Harriman. Hum* you always bail phmty to eat? 

Mrs. Stewart. N«*, nurnm. We have lia»l iil<e ihinps Mima* .Tiiniinry, Iml we 
didn't have Ivefore that, often, bread in tin* house. 

IVunmlssIoiier HAKinM VN. That Is all. Thank you very mm h. 

Ho yiUi know of otlM‘r women In the nelKbborlmml wliere you live thnt tire 
in the same condition tlmt you are In? I mean that have hinl to do as much 
work? 

Airs. Stewart. Yes. 

Hiunniis.sioner Harriman. That are in about the condition that .vou ure In. 
1*0 .vou say you ilo know a number? 
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Mrs. Stewabt. Tps, mn’am; I know of soveriiK 

Ck>nimissloner Hahrihan. lliat is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is all; you will h« t'xcnsoil for rho present. 

I’rof. lieonard. 

TESTIMONY OF PEOF. WILIIAM E. lEONARl). 

Cliiilrrmm Wai,sh. What N your name? 

ITof, I/KONARu. Wlllinin K. Issmartl. 

flhairnmn Wai.su. What is your Inisiness or professimi? 

Prof. Lkonakd. I am an instructor in tiie llnivorsity of Texas. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How Ioiik have yon issiipitsl tiait iswitioa? 

I’rof. LEOisARn. This Is my tlilril year. 

(ihulrman Walsh. Arc yon a srailaatc of any scIwmiI, any university, <n' 
folleae, Doctor? 

Prof. Ij‘:onard. T am a graduate of Iowa Colleae. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Of what college? 

Prof. Ltonaru. Iowa (’ollege and the T'nlversity of Wisconsin. 

Chairman Waiaih. How long have yon Is'oa a teacher or professor? 

Prof. Leonard. Ahout ir> years, 1 think. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Aial what were your eagagements licforc you became 
connected with the ITaiversIty of Texas? 

Prof. I.EONABD. I was teaching in a sarnil coliege in Omaha. Nebr. 

Chalrnaia Wai.sh. Y<ai havi> followed lla- teaching lu'ofession fm-. you say. 
I.'i years? 

I’rof. I.EONARi). About I.". 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you woulil give as concisely as (msslble, without 
any further (laestloas, wind .MUir activities have been as a teacher? 

Prof. Leonard. I tanglit la tla> country sclasds for about 5 years—from the 
time I was almut 17 years of age until I was something over 20. .After timt I 
took my college coursi'. and slma* tlam I Intve been teaclilag in either acad¬ 
emies, collegi's, (W universities. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your imsitlon !it the State ITnlversity? 

Prof. I.EON iRD. I am an Instruc-tor in economics at the State t^nlvio-sity 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you made a study of Hllis County. Tex., Dis'tor? 

I’rof. Leonard. I spent a part of tiie last suinmer in Kills County studying 
tlie tenant question. 

Cliairmnn W m.sh. Stialying tiie tenant question? 

I’rof. Leonard. Stmlylng tiie tenant question, not in its entiiety. hut in its 
economic aspis'ta. 

Chnirinan AVm.sh. Hate .von epitomi/eil your views In a paper. Doctor, so 
timt yon can give tliem to us now? 

Prof. IjEon\bd. I have. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. I wisli yon would do so. pleas*. 

Prof. LKON\Rn. It was my puriiisse, Mr. Chairman, in this study of Ellis 
County to get some measurement of the economic conditions of the tenant far¬ 
mer particularly. I was interested In Ellis County las'ause that is one of tiie 
large (sitton-producing counties, and It Is typical of all the hlack-land ixitton 
counties of tiie State. The principal cash crop is cotton, and the prialucers of 
It are very largidy tenant farmers. Perhaps you ought to lie aware of the fact 
at once that during file last 10 year:—that is, from 1000 to 1910—tenant farm¬ 
ing in this county Incrtsised from O.").? to 09 |ier cent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In w hat jn'iIisI of time? 

Prof. Leonard. The lO-year iK'rlod. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From what to what? 

Prof. Leonard. From 1900 to 1910. 

Chalrtmin Walsh. What was the Increase? 

Prof. Leonard. Thrt'e and ttiree-tentiis pi-r cent. Timt la the absolute in¬ 
crease. The seisnid fact, which Is even more .significant to me, is this: That 
while teniiiitry as a whole liicrea.sed by .TS per cent, the number of white tenant 
farmers In Ellis County decivasetl by 2.'Vi, while the niinilier of negro tenant 
farmers Increasuxl by S14, That is, all the Increase In tenantry during the 10- 
year perloil was an increase due to negro tenant farmers, the white tenant 
farmers having declIiuHl absolutely. 

Now, the jHiInts which I wish to make clear, if I can this afternoon, bear 
upon the following subjects: 
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First, tho property of tenants, tlielr in<1e)>te<1nes.s, their enrninits, ilieir 
prottress, tenants ns pnaiiieers. some types of iumllonls. ami lustiy, some eausea 
of unrest amons tenants. 

In stmi.vUtff tlte tvononiit* n'stmrees of tenant fanners. I foniat innel) tilliienlty 
ia*ennse, as yon know, we iinve no rnellnai of doiinr s<i. a (w‘ssiitie means itt 
kettlnu information. 1 went to the ta\ roils, liopinu Unit tla">e nilalit clve 
some elue to tlie extent of property lielil liy tenanis. 

Now, we know very well the limitations of llie tax mils, ami lienins,* iliose 
limitutlons are pretty well known we may make eerlain ileilnellons, ami so 
arrive at some (smeeption of property in timf way. 

It is the belief <if tax n.ssessors tliat tliere is comparatively little evasitat 
on the part of tlie tenant fiiriiiers tm a class; that i.s. these laitiii is actiiiilly 
ttirti in alMint all the property of taxahle character whicli tlaw lm\e. 

Till* question of valnution is a more .serlmi.s error Itiil ll is a rather eon, 
stunt error. It is ItellextHl h\ tlie tax asses.sors ilial property is remleml at 
about one-half of its viiltte. never less, anil S(ttrcel> exer more limn tkii i»'r 
vent of Its proimr value, lleiict-. Iiy ilotililins' tlie rmiililloiis ntnile, we set an 

approxiitttilion to tlie real value of property owmsl This is Iniporlant, not 

hecailse it alves us any alisoltite statement of properly owmsl, Iml It ilia's irfyo 
us the methoil liy wlileli we may araile all into Kroiips from tlie lilylier to llio 
lower property eliisses. 

On this limit yon may ms' tlie yrailaiioiis .if weajlli of lliese lemtnt ehisst's, 
all of Iheiii rural ilwellers. In tlie lirst plaie. I want to call your allentioii to 

litis fact, lliat is per cent, over '.io ..in in fan ol tlie ritritl ilwellers liyltiK 

in lliat eotliit.v reinleriHt notltitm at till in tlie way of laxaliie properly. 

Cliairmun Wai.sii. How many? 

l-rof. l,i.o\yim Twenty-tlye per icnl. Ilic oilier T'l pci ceiii wlio ri'inleri'il 
soniethiiiK for taxation is slum it In lliis pint of Ihe chart. Notice If you will 
the irrailalioiis from the lower property (rrotips to Hie bls'lier property- ttrottiw. 
From $1(M> tf» W shouu l».\ (Ills <‘ohnnn. IV.i (rii4 of nil; from (o S(;WN), 
iK‘r cont; frt*iii $S(Hi up. :V)4 por rout. So timf >ou (Ioto is it pivtty 
slmrp fJocliiio fmm flu* lowto- pro|H‘il\ )£ri»iip> down to Urn tilyfuT pntiM'rtjr 

^ Ntiyi' these two I olumtis- those hay Ins ni'Hiiiik ami Hiosi'havlitk ttiaU'r $4ttt) 

eoiislltute .somelliliiK oy'-r '‘>‘1 I"-'' <'■'>< ‘I"' >" '''""’V; ;" 

I think .'ll |K'f lent, to he exact. Tills Is impiirlanl. It seems to me, for Hits 

"These tenants -Hint is, Hie :i» |ier i-eiit haylm; less lhaii S4(KI- an. In a po¬ 
sition to have the henelit of any eapilal. for .<100 Is not eiioimh .. ispilp even 

a 1 team fariii. I think all iiki-ee uiion Hial. So lliiit we may ileslkiinle this 

eoliiimi as heina math- im of "share iroppeis ■■-. that K Hiose yvlm work on 
the hahes. ami in roiiml mmils'is they lonstltiile someHilnv like IP iwr cent of 

’''VlmM'*^w-'im p(>ssess\iiorr^^^ shim) are eyl.leiilly Ha- one Hilnl tiial om'-f||iii-Hi 
farmer.s. Tliey are iihle to fiiriiish their own ealilial ami hence hiiye all the 
mlvantaces w hieh eomes from Hie use of i-iipllal , i . .. . ...c 

This pai-f of tlie (-oliimii is c'vhleaHy the 1-teiim farmei-s: Htai Is. .SI pi i iint 

of all Tilts knini) Is in a posilloii to ispiip a l-letiin farm, ami a 1-leiim farm 
onlimirily cmedsts of aismt .V) aere.s. or is-rliaps a little moi-e; he reimilmler - 
m H er ») ts'r lent - an- -2 or more team farmers. Kvl.leiitly these two kionpH 
a?e in n poll Hon to enjoy all Ha- heneftts wliieli eome from eapllnl, ami every- 
tliiiitt else'^ls.iiiR eipml. If Hiey are not too iiim-li in ih-ht are in shuts' to sm-nre 
f,.i' Hieinselves the Is'st results as temiiil farmers. 

A little later I will show yon from some acliml returns mtiile liy eaeh (trottp 

^'S'eMiie pass'now for Jiisi a moment to the (inesHim of the liuleliHsliieKS of 
tenant termers I tlihik I will not call your nttenthm to all the iletails yvlileli 
I imve prepureil ms.n this uuestlon. but simply show yon a c'liart which slmyvs 
Ihe seiisonal movement of Hie chiHtel-niorl|:ai.'e loans in Hits county, iiml tlieii 
it there are anv questions you w-oiild like lo ask I shall Ix'Klinl to ansiver ham 
These are chiHtel-mortgaee loans lilaed uisai sonie term of 
Ellis Osiuntv other tlian farm loan*, from September 1, 11)12, to August ,H, 1)13 
If you will' follow this retl line yon will gel Hie seasonal vnriiitloii as wi'll as 
the munthiv variation of loans made during that year. „ , , , , 

TimTailv imint I w-oiiiil vail .vour attention to Is this: That In the tmmth of 
September, when chattel-mortgage loans were supposed to be pahl off, new 
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( ImlK'l-niortKHCP loans In a small numlssr of cusos wore l)cins placwl upon llie 
following yoaf’s crop. Notice tlrnt In October tUe nniulM'r of chuttel-moftgaKe 
loans liKTensod to about nt), and In November and December to 400 for each 
month; that Is, diirltig the very la-rlod from October to I'lecember when mort¬ 
gages were snpposisl to be canceled out a thousand new mortgages were con¬ 
tracted. 

This calls for :i word of explanation, ifr. Chairman. It means this, that the 
farmers were now retnortgaging the proistrty which had already been mort¬ 
gaged. These were continuation loans coming over from the previous year 
which, being uni)ald, had to be secured by a remorigage. 

In .Tanuary loans rose to about 8i)0, tind that meant borrowing to nialie the 
new year's crop. Old established farmers were mortgjiging their mules and 
horsi-s to get more nuih's and horses and e(|Ul)iincnt, atni young farmers were 
neces.sarll.v going Into debt for jaa-haps their full e<iulpment. During all the 
Hi)ring months the tnimher of chattel mortgages declined, reai hlng their lowest 
IHilnt in June, and Ihe ne.xt year they spring up hi a like way. This, then, Is 
the monthly varhilhm In loatis, and I think It Is characteristic from year to 
year of the chattel-mortgage form of Indebtedness. 

The number of chattel mortgagi'S ris-ordisl were 8,700, or thereabouts, and 
the aggregate amontit of loans made comes to $.S40,IX)O, wbh h presumably dims 
not measure all the chattel-mortgage Indchtislncss during tliis .vear, since some 
mortgages were never reconled. 

1 shall pass over the question of store creilit unless you have -■ome special 
questions to ask. 

Commissioner I.k.nnox. Did you make any in\i stigation as to the additional 
III per (vnt for creilll't Do you know anything ahiait that—what we have 
heard about here? 

Prof. I.KONMU), So far as store credits are concertied there are two )iractici>s 
of which I think you are Infiwnasl, There Is what Is called the casli jirlce for 
goods. Now, in case a farmer wishes the henetit of a cash price he goes to his 
local merchant and arranges “to be carried” from the 1st of January until 
Octolmr. If ho wants $800 worth of goods he gives Ids note In January for 
$800, payable in October. This note hears interest at 10 |ier cent from the 1st 
of January until the 1st of Oi toher. Hut In January ho secures from the store, 
say, $80 worth of goods, and he has the use of-that .$80 for the whole iieriod; 
but for the purchases made in February he has used crislit fin- eight months, 
and so on until July and August he has had the use of credit a month or two 
only. .\nd since he pays 10 per cent for the whole period on the whole amount, 
when yon figure out the average time during which he has the use of credit, the 
Interest rale comes to something like 20 per cent. 

The other form of indebtedness works exactly the same way, where 10 ]K-r 
(suit is added to eacli nmnlhly purchase from January until Octol)er. 

Iict u.s pass to the earning jsiwer of temints. 

I secured Income returns from <pdle a large number of l<'nant farmers. 
These farmers were all living on the same kind of hinil. They were all living 
In Ihe same community. They were all working under about Ihe same condi¬ 
tions. I found that one-third of them were “share croppers,” and that the 
income secnrisl by those tenants was about $7.''i0 each. There was very little 
variation above or below this amount. Seven hundred and fifty didlars may Ih! 
taken as a fair stat('ment of the annual earnings of share oroiqx'rs. Those who 
are working on a third and fourth basis re<elvod an average annual Income of 
$l,2.'>;t. Some of them were iiaying a third of the <’otton for their land, and 
their iiKsune was about $1,(XX). Those were not entirely net Incomes; that la, 
out of the $1,2.">8 there would have to he taken the cost of Ihe sixsl, expenses so 
far as picking was concermsl, exix'iises of ginning, and kikIi ns that. So that 
the Income of thesi> third and fourth renters would be nsluced In the direction 
of a thousand dollars, possibly a little below. 

(thairman Wai.sh. Hy being rislmsHl what do you mean? I did not catch 
that, Professor. 

Prof. Lbonaiu). The net Income would he reduet'd to something like a thou¬ 
sand dollars; that's after all expenses were taken out. 

It I may generalize, then, from the earnings of these few from whom I 
received returns to all “share croppers”—about 40 per cent of all tenants—we 
Ihul that their earnings approximate $750 a year. This is the income of a 
family. The third and fourth tenants—00 ix>r <ent of all—make $1,253, but to 
the extent that they i)ay a lauins or to the extent that they pay one-third of the 
cotto;i It is redmxHl to alanit $1,000. 
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r^mimisfiUmor I.knnon. May I ask yon ono (luesilon Mm-itV TIh' S 7 '^t oltUli 
jou nmko out from t!u* avoraj^os j«ni ha\t‘ so«‘UUm 1, tlo vtm clnlm that llio\ all 
run about iillko? 

Prof. l^EONAim. Tlu'ro !>< vory lltilo variiition or lM‘ho\ jiu* S7r»n. Wliat 

(horo is Is duo to tlio numbor of acros iho farinor <MilH\aios. 

Chairman Maish. I (Uni’t umlorsiaiul wliai \ou moan h\ (in' naiu ‘ in ilio 
direction of u ihousaml dollars.*' 

Prof. I.i:oN\Ki). If Im did iu»t pa> a or if (hoy did iioi ).a\ a hoint^ ami 

all that in the form of houM‘ rout ov aii\ilihm of thai kind, limy ^\^nlld Kot 
•Yl/jnS on an avorairo. Put If tho> pay Iioum* rout and a honns and pa\ a ihlnl 
t*f tlm cotton, Ihcn tlnil W reduced l».\ lliai amount t»» ihoso wijo work on 

}i third of what they omid (tctmilly pn. \> that rioar? 

This is ind intondod, Mr. Chairman, as uin «‘\;n-i siaioniont of oarnin-.'s. Jt 
N nn uttompt, however, to anal,\/.(‘ and tliri>\\ Into «‘aiidim Kroup-^ tin* whole of 
the tenant class In this particular couni\. 'I'hat was all ilial was aitempt^^tl. 
lint If these roiiirns are tnu*. or e\ojj ap{)ro\i!ualely trm‘, Djey show tlie 
tnonnouH linportanoe of <'apiial. 

It may he Inten'siin;;, and, 1 think Important, [a mjnpavo liu* earninys of a 
{n‘(nip of t<*nanl larmers worlviie.; in the same land <o'or a pori«id of yeat.s, 'I'he 
next chart shows tiie Income from <*ofti»n n‘cej\ed h> a ;M«mp of aliout ‘Jl <»r 25 
tenant farmers, all <»f wltom were \\..rklnj: on the sanw ]ilantation. ami tt Is for 
a jK'riod of 10 .\ears. TheM‘ men were all w«»ikin;^ on tin- third and fourth 
basis. They were all li\ln;; on the same land, and the hcl-ht of the \nrlous 
nwtaiiules n>prese!its iln‘ anntial ^a^hllion in aro^s oarnin'4'-. You will notl<*c, 
in the llrst tdaee, the frreat jearl\ tlm tnalions. 'Die .soar of lowest a\erap* 
ineome for these faniu'rs ;ra\e JftslO. 1li(* lii;rhest a\era^'e Iiuoiik* was some- 
tiling over $2.0<H>. 'Dus was In lOOd. hut \*m will iieii.-c thai the \4>ry next 
.voar after this there was a droji of more limit 50 per <-ent In llie ineome. That 
is tine, of course, to ellmate tind market- eonditlous o\er whieh a tenant farmer 
has alisoliitely no control. I think, l<io, if \«iil will l«K»k al this iharl, >ou will 
siM' some Utile tendi-ne;, for the innuttes to rKe, hut to rl<e \ery slowly. 

CoinmlK.slom‘r I.fnxon. That wouh! Indicate that tin- h'lnrih of tune on the 
same lan«I was adxatilairtsuis, would It? 

i’rof. l.KONAKi). It indicates that, for manv of ilie-so men remained t»n the 
land tin* wh<de IhumimI. ('<*mlitions are •«neh ilnd landlord and tenant 

both i)ros|M‘r. As between Icumiif fanners in lhi'> ;:ronp now the }|\entp:e an¬ 
imal yearly (ariilug Aaries ciuisidtu’jddx, <-\en amonK p»od farmers HvIiik an 
neltrhhors on tlie same lainl For insianee. the earninas of one man was $S72; 
those of another S1.5T2. The eAjdanalien K found in the faef that the first 
Avns a one-leam farmer and the oiluw a two-team man. This lllnslrates tiixnin 
the importanee of caiulal lc> the tenant fanner, nne man had an a\4‘nn:e an¬ 
nual Income duriiijj the wlnde lo u'ar I'crjod <*n this ranch of .<1.1(51; and nn- 
tdher man, $l,h9S; am'ila'r, !<1..”»:JS All tla-M* men tnised their own feed crop. 
They kejd a c«)W or tvvo. 'l la-.A re«-ei\(‘c| tlieii w..<m| free and had ti iranhui pla«s*. 

Under these conditions, assnmin;' lliat tlnw were mu too Invixily in <h‘ld ami 
tluit they had smiie coii'^ijlerahie lahor forre of their ipwn. there Is m> (dear 
n*ason \vli,\ the.\ slauild not. in a moderate v-a\. prosper. In fact, the man 
who Inid tin* lowt'st axcraue annua) income-" an innum' of <sr»d -Is mm juty- 
ing for a pi«s-e of land in amuher co\inl.\. am! it Is now lu’aeiieully paid for. 
These nam are imi «Ii«.eonier»led. TIie,\ ate iiaid wei-I.^'r*-, am!, for the most part, 
they avoid dohts. There is NeareD\ one who If )»re''''eil h\ nn (‘\acthm lamllord 
could not p) out and tnquire properly of Ids own. 

There are n<» "share iroppers’' on this [dantafi(»n and no honuses tire paid. 
Moreover, tlu'se tenants ha\»* Issm asvunsi h> their-himliord timt the higher 
rent <d one-third (»f the cotton will not he demanded until this rent shall be¬ 
come the nniv<‘rsal rent. 

(Nunmissioiier I.kn>o\. Would that jrrtmp imlieat<- that <'onditlons there were 
advantageous to the owner of tin* land as well us to the entpisT? 

Prof. I.to:vabi». V('s; the land D in an e\eiHenl sjati* of ciil!i\atloti and all 
improvements an* well cansi for. 

I Avns intere.sted in tejint,' to determine from the tax mil what i»roKr(*s«. If 
any, had been made by an Identhal trroup fif men llvinjf in Die siime com- 
nmnity over a iK‘ri<H! of \etirs. Hendltions f(U* .^0 Idenih-ul in»*n llvln^c In one 
precinct were as follows; In UMK) their total remlliUm was $57.24<); In 1912 
fheir total nmditlon was $07,929. This means an nveratre in 190f) of $043; Jii 
1913 of or an averaje^? unnual Increase of $120. IIiIk shoWH UK«ln In 

property holdings of 10 fter cent during the live years. These figures Include 
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thoxe who suc(.f>e(le(l, as well as those who fallal, And looking at it lu a 
Kenerttl way you would say that 19 per cent during the period of live years is 
not a bad sliowliig. But we must remember that this gain was on relatively 
small holdings and that It would take a long, long time at this rate of Increase 
to acquire any considerable proiterty. In 1009 there were of this numlK-r In 
who rendered nothing at all. In 1913 there were 14 of these who rendered 
nothing at all, exc&ijt a poll tax. 

ia;t me call your attention now, it you will, please, to some considerations 
concerning tenants as pnalucers. 

The most serious criticism Unit can he passed upon the tenant farmer as a 
liroilucer Is this: Ho Is an Inefficient business man. He does not carefully 
organize his time so that his la|ior may be most economically applied. In 
planting. In organizing, and In anticipating the needs and demands even of 
the Immediate future he Is very weak. In making his capital outlay he too 
often shows an extravagance that Is lieyond the needs of his business. For 
Instance, In the case of a one-team farmer, one man Is known to have goni! 
In debt $1,200 tor mules, machines, pads, and so fugth. Oue-lialf of this 
sum, and even less, would have been quite sufHclent. Another man, with five 
children In'the working period of life, was a “sliare croiuaw." If he couhl 
have liad the use of capital, he would have more than doubled his income 
because of his large labor force. 

■There Is, again, the ntost extravagant nsc> of machinery—I'xis^usive ma¬ 
chinery. Farmers exeu.se themselves in this extravagance by saying that the 
landlord will imt iirovlde shelter for it. It is uncertain whether tlie tenant 
or the landowner is most to blame for ttds. 

Most tenants, I found, are exceeilingly hard workers. They do not spnr(> 
tliemaelvt»a nheii it eomi-s to luird work and long hours or great plijaleHl 
strain; neither <lo they s|)are tlielr children, nor their wives. 

In u group of 2.o tenant fandlles there were 148 living ihihhen, an average 
of 0 for eucii family. The younger families were still incomplete. Three ha(t 
families of 10 living children, and the smallest family consisted of 2, their 
father being at that time 37 years old. At 32 one father had 8 cldlilren Uviiig. 
This gives some notion of the high hlrtli rate. The relation of the size of the 
family to the tenuat prohlein is very intimate, for it is (pdte the universal opiidoii 
that landlords \irefer large families on their farms. As one tenant said; “I'he 
tir.st question tlie hiiidlord asks of a iirosis'cllve tenant is this, ‘Wliat is your 
force? ’ ” The hlea Is that the larger tlie family the more promiitly tisi eroi) will 
lie cartsl for. (Ine landlord modllied this statement by sa.\ ing that he tireferred 
large families “If the family was a well dlscliiltned fninily,” Tiic pecuniary 
Importance of a large family is sluiwn in tlie following iUnstrnlloii: 

Tenant II has 3 children, the oldest 0 years of age. He rents a farm of 120 
aeres. In 1913 ho prmluced 43 hales of cotton, for which lie received 12 esjuts a 
\H>und. After paying Ids rent and labor bill of $789 he had left, as the result of 
his year’s work, $904. Teiiniit 8 has 10 ehlldren lietwwn the years of !> and 28. 
He had 150 acres lu cotton uiid produceil 08 bules. which he sold for 12 eents a 
IHJUml. After pn,vlng Ids rent and a luliur bill of $.50, and ul.so |iaylng $150 for 
house rent, he had left at the end of the year .$2,500. This Illustrates clearly, 
it strikes me, the iiecuiduty linisirtanee of a large family ns labor force for the 
tenant farmer. 

Of these 25 tenant rainill(“s the average age of tlie father was 44, the oldest 
lielng 68 years, while 3 were lu the sixties und 4 were In the fifties, and all the 
rest below. They had been tenants on an average 18 .vears. The shortest period 
was 9 years and the longest 35 years. The,se men have occupied 11.3 different 
farms. 

llhalriunn AVai.sh. How many of them had occuined the 11.3 different farms? 

I’rof. I,KONAK». Tw'eBty-flve, which gives an average of 4.8 years for each 
farm. This bears uiion tlie question which lias been mentioned a number of 
times during the progress of this investigation. However, the greatest extremes 
appear as to frequency in moving. Three men have never moveil at all and they 
have beejf on their farms 12. 17, and 25 years, respectlwly. Five had moved 
twice; one had moved 10 times In 25 years; and one 9 times in 13 years, and 
exiiects to move again next year. It Is needless to say that the more successfnl 
farmers early berome adjusted to their farm and remained there, while the 
iworer farmers move more frequently and make but slight economic progress. 

Perhaps you may lie Interested In some of the reasons given by these men for 
moving. Among the principal causes were these; “To get a lietter honse."; 
“To get more land”; "To get better water"; "To avoid an increase in the 
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<M 5X.^2nf n .nf ? ' «•''"<'•»•■■; •• >'«'■«' •'’‘•III." ««<t «* forth, 

much nTo h .o "f ‘''‘•'X hiul houKht Uui.1 ut «>.ue time; 

o JSi iHmi hi! ^ si)l.l-«ouie »t 11 prom, some at a loss. One man wihl he 

'^hlUlreu. Moat of them, howow. hop.sl 
Two ha.l small lioustw In town. One hud 
inter.st-be.irlnK ii(iles to the amoHiit of $l.S4ti. Two held rttK'k In cotton Kins 
and two more had lost sniiK little fortunes by aiHH-ulallous. The oldest men 
jviK* Iinvfi not already lunuirwl nr.tixM t.v lm\e gl'en up ut’ ever 1 h‘!iik iilile 


It is worth wliiU* lo euU juur iiUeiuUui, Mr. Chairman, to Juai a few lyjK'H 
or landlords. On the platilati(m .lu>t reftTn^l i» tenaiu-y is practl<iiUy at Its 
host The present owm-r of this plantathm tsmaht the land when i| whs cheap, 
lie is interesunl In hulldlnj: up a jHTniauont, \vell*onlen*<t estate, lie is rlKhtly 
Nt'eking to retalH the (eriilUy of the soil fhrmmh elllelent and |H‘nnaneiit ten* 
atJts, and to s«*cure the.se he offers ti jteiierous lease and lu'ovldes ianise rent and 
s(undardi/A.Hl iiuproveuients. He does not try to rt*siraln Ids tenants from 
votlnj; for gooil r<»ad.s or hetler sehtsd.s. In fact, one of the neatest little eimntry 
sdioolhoases wliieh 1 lane ms'u in many a day Is ImnKsllaiely adjttn'id to this 
pluntntion. Mortsner. allliouj:h he Is a nonresident, ami, at that, ft far-dlsiant 
nonresident, fa* iimkt*s It a iH»hd t'Ncry year to visit all his tenants, H}H*udlnK a 
\yet»k or two umonjr tluan, ea(ln« at their taldes, and shs^piiiK in their homes. 
Naturally^ he has tlie ph k of tenant farmers ami Ids “ waitluK H'*! ” Is oUvays 
liirKe. Ileis neither paternalist!<• nor plntanlhropie. He holds Ids tenanfa to a 
stiiet ueeountinK. He Ki\es them em‘oura;;eiaent atui a wiuure deal iiml extmelH 
them lu make ;:ood. Cmler (la‘se < ir(uinMiamvs few full to iiiuke a k*khI wlun\- 
in}^ for themselves. To all external apis^uruix’et^ the plunlatlon is eompurable 
to a community ol lieiiie-owidn^ farmers. |h‘ Is the tyis* of tvwmHfUin. falr- 
ndnded landlord. 


Within 4 miles of the outer houndarles of this plantation lJii*re la unotiier. 
representing conditions at nearly their worst. Tlie landlord, also a mmresldent, 
but a near by nonresident, 1 ‘oiisultlim only Id.s imnusliate Interests, driven the 
hardest hark'aiu wltldn his power. His “ waltInK list” 18 nmde up of the imwt:^ 
ipionint and wretclasl teiiants. He rents only on shares. The teaiim and tools'^ 
which he provides have haiK shut* s<‘en their liest days. The two and IhitH* 
nKun unjialnled, unpamMiMl ho\ houses are scanvly habitable, ami Wituid not 
he except in a favorable (llimne sm h as Texas alTords. Tlie funuM an* limc- 
(vsslble in bad weather, the roads ami cn'cks beint; Impassahte. With worn- 
out machinery, tm«ls, and p<»or muh‘s, the land Is in u bad sfuto of eultlvu- 
tion. The turn riAvs are iieyks tisl jual .lohiaMUi srass ks tiireutenln^ the life of 
Hie farm. No tenant lives here huiirer than he can help. He Is ulwuyn on the 
lookout for n Irntter place, 'riaae Is n (smilimous prcsrHsioii of tenants to and 
from the land, nml tills hastens the u«-uerul ruin and dw-ay. And why should 
the.v not move—for, as tlie tenants themwdves say. “We are scarcely able to 
make buckler and <ljain meet.’’ 'I’his landlord, shortslKhtwl, mirrow-inUidotl, 
with no concvptiofi of just, liuinan relatlonsliips. wHli no ft»ellnK of his rwiKin- 
slidlity in eonnecllon with the ownershlji 4)f land, follows a piillcy dtsitructive 
twen of his own jM>rmaneni lniereKr.M. 

Ikdwism these two jjnmp.s of Iamll4»nlH--s‘xtr<'ine (^\am]iUs<—there Is another 
«roup made up of all sorts and comllllons of men. They are not without the 
milk of human Idminess. They are Ijiti'rested both In their lands nnd In 
their tenants, and If they <lrlv<* a hm*<l bargain It is rnllier because Uiey them¬ 
selves feel the driving force of <H'on«aiiic pressure. U is said tliat at least 
5fl tier cent of th<* lands id this conniy are unpaid for. Tlioy have In tin 
last few years been changing hands very raphlly, md on their prmlucllvo 
valuation, Init on a sisHiilallve basis. Tln*se lamllonis are heavily In iltdd. 
Kach year they must nuvt heavy Interwt charges nnd paymeiiU, ami to do 
S4I they must get the utmost iiut of their lamis, and the Ismus system, In all 
Us Innumerable forms, appeals t<i them as an easy means of Incretislng llielr 


revenues. 

Again, IKI yi»ars ago n bitidlord owning l,(¥Ni acres of land was osnmntetl to 
lie worth l^n,(lOO—— 

f’hfllrmnn WaIvAII. Owning how many acres? 

Prof. Lexinasu. a thousaml acres. Tfwlay, with the same thousand acres 
Ite Is ret^koned tis a hiindre^l-thoutmiHl-doUnr imin. But during these 20 years 
h^ land has iierceptlbly weakene<} In pro<)uctivlty, and this is w^nrcely com- 
peosated by the Increased price of the products. Thus his lucome has not 
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Rrown with Ills wc'altli, and he la under the oooiumilc necessity to increase 
his Income so that he and his family may live us becomes a man whoso 
wealth Is listed at $100,000. To him also the bonus system makes Its appeal, 

There Is still another group who with all sincerity, but with unsound logic, 
I believe, claim for their Investment In land the current rate-of Interest, and 
then procee<l3 to levy a rental which will approximate this rate. There Is 
little justlllcntlon for this, for It is evident they are not entitled to the current 
rate of lnter(.>st on speculative advances In lands. Moreover, the absolute 
security of land as an Investment, togetlier with the .scsdal considerations at¬ 
tached to It, should Induce a wlllitigness on the part of these people to accept 
a lower rate of Interest than given by more hazardous lines of Investments. 
So In spite of a generous Interest In their tenants and In their lands they 
press for an Increase of rental. 

Now, Mr. Chalrninn, for Just a moment I wish to call your attention to what 
I conceive to he some of the causes of discontent among the tenant fjirmers. 
What I have stated up to this time rests pretty largely uism facts. It may not 
be out of place, however, to give some expressions to opltdoti which I found 
la'cvalent In this county. One pronjlnent haidcer and real estate man said 
that Sf) per cent of all the landowners In the county were oin-e themselves 
tenants. This opinion was supported hy many other men whom I consulted 
as to that point. Another man, an owner of 1,000 acri'S of black land, made 
this statement; "Nine-tenths of the tenants never get out of tenantry”; 
while another said, "Most renters have been renters jears and ji'ears and 
make no elT(U‘t to become anything else limn tenants.” Another expression 
from a prominent landowner runs thus: "-Many tenants are coming to think 
that all they will ever get out of life la a Ihing and a Utile more.” IVhlle a 
tenant. In the prime of life, said: "-Ml I expect out of life is .lust a living, and 
It Is my opinion that 7.1 per cent of us Just get by.” Tla'se widely different 
expressions repre.sent the two extremes, and both are prelly largely true. The 
retil estate dealer was evidmitly referring to a eonilithai which had prevailed 
In the pitst; the others voiced the ettrrent opltdon as to the present slttmtlon. 
In these very fitcts is foutid the basis for the presettt unrest atnong tentint 
■farmers. The present getieralloti of tmtants look uiion their lot as less fortunate 
than the gtaieratlon which precmled them, and they naturally raise the ques¬ 
tion; “Why should this he?” .\tid they iwocecil to answer It in this way: 

(1) They say Unit the old rent slitmlitrd of one-third of the grain and one- 
fourth of the cotton hitve in part dlsa|)|iearetl, and threaten entirely to disappear 
In the near fulttre. Tenants tt generation ago, they stty, were able to acquire 
proiH'rty because the rent paid was a reasotiahle rettt, fair alike to both 
parties. They Invariably speak of this rentas “ customary rent,” and sometimes 
llu'y designate it the “ natural rent.” Bat what is tqklng Its idace, they ask. 
Mori' aial moie oue-thlrd of the cotton is being demandixl, and this, they 
assert, makes It impossible to acquire property ns In the old days. Where the 
one-third Is not riapdred, the landlords often levy all sorts of Ixaiuses in 
addition to the one-fourth. Sometimes the tenant Is risiulred to pay a 
certain proiiortion of the taxi's on the land; again, certajn cash sums are 
given or rent for the use of a house Is paid, and occaslou*nlly the tenant is 
risinlred to purchase of Ihq landowner tools, horses, and iqachinery at a price 
beyond their ival value If he wishes to ohtaiti a farm, yne tenant said: 
“ Of course, we will go to a one-third basis and hy and hy to a bonus on 
top of that." 

(2) In the second place it Is asserted tliat even the best soils have deteri¬ 
orated through continuous croiiplng In cotton. To gi>t the same yield of cotton 
pi'r acre ns formerly more capital must lie used. This means more labor, which 
Is more highly tmhl than formerly; more machinery, ami ntore work nnimals. 
But with all this addtkl exirense It Is scarcely possible to proiluee as much 
cotton i»>r acre as 20 or 30 years ago. The tenant farmer asks, “ Who bears 
this burden of soil deterioration?” And they answer hy saying that they do, 
nnd assign this as one of the Ituportant reasons why they are less prosperous 
than their'predece.ssors. They feel that since the one-crop system has been 
forcetl upon them by the landowner, ho nnd not they should suffer the penalty. 

(3) An Inevitable result of this harder economic pressure uiion the present- 
day farmers Is to force them to remain longer in the lowest grades of tenantry; 
that Is to say, those who can not provide the necessary capital for a two-team 
farm must content themselves with a one-team farm, and tho.se who can not 
afford even a om'-tenm farm must remain among the “ share croppers.” The 
stages of progress upwarxt through the various grades of tenantry are much 
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.dower than fonnerl,v, witli ilie eonseoucmo iimt fewi'r ll'llnn^^ <vi‘v remli On* 
pa«e of highest opjiortunlty. On the i.ther hmi.l, the liiiulewiiers mv more 
iocilnedl especially If lUoy live iu*ai* tlu‘lr laiuK to ront onlv on the 
hftjves, since by so dointc they nut only rotuin a luoro rlirid control t»vor lliclr 
landSf but also s«*cure for themstdves ail ilic atl\anta>;os arlNiu^ frojn tlio 
use of capital, llicse two conditions result in swelling the munhers in that 
group of tenants, tlie “share crop]HTs” wlio ha\c thi‘ least chance of ever 
acquiring projxrty. This serves aHu to evpluln \\\\\ tenaius lo-dav are less 
prosi)erou8 than formerly. 

(4) Furthermore, the tenants <»f (he present dav not onlv suiter ihc severe 
economic pn^sure just noU*<l, bur als(» ilu*v are made to c’ncountcr nc\\ com- 
petitive grouj->s such as the negro and the Mevh-an. Many lumhmncis, it Is 
claimed, will lease to these class<N slms* with them they tun drive a harder har- 
gnln than with (lie luitlvo wltiie man. and (his is th,. muse o( no Muall dls- 
eonti'nt among tenant farimTs. 

<5) In the fifth place, us a culmination of all. is ilie ass,.rled tendency, 
alight at the present time hut nevenlo'less cvldml. to dlsrriminaie M.ilall.v lu-* 
tweou landowner and tenant. S<uue landowners deny the c\is(cmc oi' any 
•uch diserlmluation, saying: “Our sons am! daughters will dbuhtli'ss marry 
Into tenant families, ami hu* this reason wo can hardly aflord to draw linos of 
social distinction.” Others frankly admit hat lament tin* fact, widlo ^.ihcrs 
accept it as a matter of course. 

Such are the more prmnineni causes <.r discouloat among ilioso t«‘nanis. 
That there is discontent all agrts*. even tlie mo'^t ignorant and <‘otisorv3dlve 
landowners. It is always deplored, hut somoiimes justlli*H|, evon jij ihe lami* 
lords themseha>s. It is found most a|*pnronr among iho more aggn^ssh,.. uia* 
bitious, and progn‘sslve farmers, and It Is ov:|K>elally prevalent among the 
fanners hotwts.m the years of :to and 40. This Is tsTfoetly natural, iind is 
easily explaiiUHl. It Is the time In the yaaing farmer's life when his hnuKl of 
little eldldren are so y(mng as to la* of liitle service to him, hut their oxihuim* 
is a heavy burd<*n. It Is (he jwrlod vvlam the farmers loail Is (lie heaviest, 
niui to the weight of this burden is Indiig adtled iuiIut tiie landlord’s netual 
'pressure for higlior rents or the fear that smli an increase will he shortly 
demaniliMl. These C(*nsiderations h*a<l the in<»st thoughtful and entiTprlKlng men 
to nu<‘stion their uhility ever tt» rise out <»f Icnam-y 1 o ovvimiNhlp, vvhi«’h is (ln‘ 
goal of their ambition. The Ignorant, llirlftless. and unamhllious are never 
trouhhsl with such considerations. To gi-t land they will readily make any 
klml of a contract with the landowner, ami (lien trust to (lielr luck In skinning 
both land ami landlord, and this they very fnsjuently suee<>i*d in doing. 

“Th(?s<» conditions,” saltl a candid ohs««rv’er, “hav(‘ not made SoelallstH, hut 
they constitute an exccellent seed l>cd for socialism.” Ami yet anamg the 
tenant farmers In certain parts of the county it Is true lhat there an- Soi lallsts. 
Their number Is not large, nor is their grmvih spontancons. They do consti¬ 
tute a Kouiw from which a rapid growth in socialistic thought may be exiHsitnl 
Kliotild the present economic ja'cs^ure continue, and lids will ilevelop to ii 
certainty should this pressure he Increasisl. It is true tlmt these men are not 
ftoclullsts in any real sense of the word. They have no objection to private 
projM*rty in lami; tiiey desire only a n'usoimhle opiMirlunIty to obtain s«ime of 
it for themselves. Rut their chanci*s <►! success, dtie it) the Increastsl value 
of lands, and to nn Increase in the c<>sts of prodiicll<m, Including an increasi* 
of nmts, are harrowing, ami they are hjoking In the direction of soclalisn), 
not that (hey want siMdallsin, hut because they want land luought under a 
system of teuure whicii shall be both equitable atal stamlanllzed. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one question. It has Imtii siigg(i*Mied that I ask you, 
docs the Income of,$7r>0 or piT annum mean that the family exiamsi^, 

the household exiiense. and all other kinds must Is* met by lla‘se earnings? 

Prof. Leonard. All the ex|K'ns<* in the case of the .Sl.-Vi Incona* must U* met 
out of this amount; that Is, the farmer. If lie has to hire labor to pick his 
cotton, tlie lulsir expense eoines out. Again, the eost i>f tla* hihsI eoinen out, the 
cost of the fertilizer cornea out. the coat of machinery ami the wear and t(*ur 
ou the machim*ry cornea out of that gross Income. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you flml it possible, rrofesa<>r, or did you undertake 
to ascertain what the net income might be excluding, we will sa.v, houseliold 
expenaea? 

Prof. I^NARD. I was not able to g(*t any very accurate data on tlmt iwlnt, 
the data which I think trustworthy. Rut I should say in the case of a gross 
income of $1,253, that the necessary exi>enae« connectesJ with the production 

38819“—S. Doe. 415,64-1—vol 9—C6 
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4*f tlip frop would rwlnce that amount to between nine and ten hundred dol¬ 
lars m> tlmt nlia* or ten lumdrwt dollnrs would be very nearly the net income* 
from the farm ash Imsiness unit. 

In the case of the “ share cTopp<»r.” there Is simply one expemw? to come out, 
and lluit Is the hired Iah<»r cost. If It should be net'essary to hire lah(»r at all. 

Chnlrumn Wai.sh. Would you iileuse Indicate what topics you Imve treated 
In your paixT, Prof<‘ss4)r'—you have not Klven them to us in their entlndy—tw> 
that 1 may «letennine whether we should ask you any questions with reference 
to tlieni, heeaiise I am assimilni: that it would all Ko hi our record? 

Prof. liKoNAiiU. TIk* tojdcs f left out hore on the question of credit and in- 
del)te<liiess. I left tl>ese out almost entirely. fisjUng that these subjects had 
ulreaily been covered, aial also ftsdiiiu that al a later pcj-iod you would have a 
special discussion relativt* to them. 

(Tin* portions of [*rof. lioonard’s paper above referred to and not j’ead tn 
full. v\er<* as follows:) 

INDKOTKONKS'. 

(a) (’battle inortpiir<‘s: In this county tlii‘ chattlc-mortgafre form of indehtvsl- 
ncss assumes ^uiorimais proportions From September, 1P12. to SetUemher, 
11)13, 3,7(H) different ni<»rtgageH W4‘re placi'd uikui stane form 4»f farm property 
other than land. 'Phi's** jnortuages aggn'gated SS-tO.OUU. It is not asserttsl 
that all of llie-i^' were made h.\ temint fanners, but it is (“vident that liu‘ vast 
bulk of tluaii weje: tirsl. be<*ause land owjiing farmers an* in the gn^al minority, 
and, Ki‘e»anll.v. beea\ise suclt lanners are M“ldoin i educed to I he etialt(*binorlgaae 
plan of making loans. If is |,(‘li(*ve(l that such loans, in the vast majority of 
easi's, are for working <*apbat rallier tli.iii for s|«‘jidtlirilt or emergency pur- 
{>osi>s. I*ra<'lic.iti,\ all <*liaMei ntoiiuage'> ,'iie lor on<' ,\car. and an* made to 
mature during the four a\ituinn monlijs. In Sepb‘Uiner few su<h loans \voix‘ 
mad<‘; in Ocb*lM*r the nnmlaT rov* to 2dd: in Nioimilvei* and I asaanber lo 400 
for eacli monlli: titat is, during the veiy time wlu'ii loans from the pn‘vious 
.vi'ar were l»eing caneeleil, more than l.IMM) new loans \v(‘re eimiraettsl. This 
4‘alls for a won! of e\planation ll is e\id<-ul tla*se wen* not f<»r new earalal: 
for it was mu Ih4* seaxui wlnm in'W (aj>iljd was nee4t<‘d nr eonid have beiai 
us(*<l. tin* crop having be«*n made inueh earlier; nor can they 1 h* mere <'oiisuinp- 
tion loans: for tlu*n. if ever, tin* tenant fanner shoidd liave money !n his po<-k<*t. 
Tliest* loans are continuation loans coming <*ver from a pnwious lndebt(‘duess. 
vvldi’h Indelitedness was tmpaid. and for width new mortgages were given. 

The loans made in .lamiai.v w(‘n‘ undoubtedl.v loans of new capital in view 
of the nest .\ear‘s crop. Old estnldislml farmers were ailding more mules, 
horses, and otluu* ispiipment. .voung men emliarUing in bMsim**i's bn* the tirst 
time were completing llieh* outllt, and most of tin* latter nmsi of necessit> In* 
eur some mortgage iiab bt<*dness. For a similar reason loans continued high 
during all the spring mouths. These were largelv for maebinerv. ordinarily 
the deah*r sidliiig the mucldm* on time and taking a mortgage on the same 
niuchiuo together witti a b‘W bales of eoit«ai as seeuril.v. l>y .tune tlie crop 
was imule: at least all tlie neces^ar.v capital for making it has b(*en secured, 
ih'iict* the numlKM* of h)ans dviring .Inne, July, and .\ugusf steadily dvxivsiKisl. 
In most cases they vvi'ia* for small sums—SIO t»» Fr(*suinahl\ they were 

nmUsl to .sH'iire tin* many small necessities b»r whieh er(*dit was not available. 
These an* real eousampli^m loans, as dlslinguislH*^! from loans of capital. It 
tuny Is* true, of coulee, that they wen* small In mimher because mortgageable 
pro]H‘rt.\ bad already l»een pleitged to the last ilollar, but this seems Imrdl.v 
|)osslble. It should he notisl tlmt there wore a few very large loans. .$2,000 to 
$5,(HK>. mmle hy largv'-scale farmer.s. and it Is <lue to tliese that the average 
ninount to omdi loan rises from ^l.bO to K350 during tlies<* mouth.s. 

(b) Store (Totlit: Ordinarily the temint fanner goes to tiie merchant In 
January niul arranges “(o hecarrlnl ” for Ills n«H‘i*ssari«*s nntil the following 
October. There are tw<i forms of practice which differ only in inetho<l, not 
lu rwults. (I) Tin* farmer gives his note for the supposetl amount of goofis 
he will nniulri*. This rude hears Interest at 10 i>c*r cent from .January to 
maturity. The farmer Is tlien given advantage of a cash price. Rnt it is to Im* 
observed (hat he pays inten'st for the total sum for nine montlw. although Ids 
purchase's, and hem-e* his actual use* of <Tedit are for a much shorter average 
time. In the end he pays on a $300 store hlU an interest charge of $22.50. If 
he had st'ciin*^! the s«nu* amount of money at the Nuiie inte»*est rate by perlorlic 
loans from the hank Ids lnten*st bill wrndd Imv'e been $12.37. Thus he bas 
really paid 19 or 20 per cent Instead of 10 per cent. (2) The same results 
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PMictly follow the seonml method where a lKH>k accsnmt run wUh 10 jn'r a‘nt 
added to the «ish prl<v. through each month from Jumviry to 
It l« little wonder that the tenant farmer diav* not proapi'r hj* he alumld. 
With inueh of his eapitiil horrowtHl, and a s^hhI iK>rth»u of that rarrlwl from 
jear to year In continuation Kmns, this together with n atort* hill averaging 
n*'} far from | 20 i'i a year, plU^s up an animal Interest clmrsw*, which Uk> often 
uhsorhs, what otherwi-se >\o«iil have Ikh‘u Ids profits. Poiild t»ne or heth (*f 
these forms of fHaiM^tual eiu-muhramv he ahiiadomsl. other <‘ondltloim remain- 
Ini; us ihey are, he would lmniensr).\ lm|neve Ids condition. (h»e man re¬ 
marked that lie had ohM*r\<sl that the favnuT whose wife was a butter and 
<I ekcn Wiamiii was the man who ultimuiely luaight a fitna. In sinh rase the 
harden of a hlg ston* hill was lirtial. Wh> tids abuse of the horrow'ing 
power? There are seNeral n'liMiuv: i\) The teimid fanui-r usuidls has go«*d 
cmllt; that Is to sa>, he pnHln(-»*s a csanuaslity whleh confers upon him w>oit 
crtslit. His hales 4 *f ((Uton ran la> plari-*! onl> on om* market and here (hey 
are <'n])ahle (►f (omplrte Id^aditleation. 'I'iie nasUt men 1 mv«* no ddUeidt.N in 
l»rot<M'Hn,s: themse!\i> in this market tihnr. Howe\er, were fanners pnaliielmr 
corn ther<‘ wtnihl md be the same npportindly for tln-s»‘ men to identify a 
product n»ore rapahle of reaching thi* m:irl»et in din^Tent wa>s. TIumi, tiH>. 
<‘r«Hllt associations ha'e nearly elimhialed the dishonest tenant, H’o get 

i I'edit at all he mns| h.ixe a straight re<*»rd. nnd shne <'redit. under prt‘M‘nt 
conditions Is lmiis|Miiv;ihle. In* Is honest wln'fher he wants t<> he or iml. (-1 
The i»iirt which phixs in tin* netlit s\stoin of temmt lauaers l.s uni-l 

sci'ious. for it i- diili'ull to l.io.tK a long sinndlng l•nst•^m. ^lMHv. perhai'x 
most. ha\e m*\er known the lime, eillior In their (*\vn lives or that (*f their 
fathers’, when the harden of debt did not pie-s. It is look.-^l upon a natural 
1 iiid of encntahraiKe it has Imh'Ii ohstr\«‘ii tied e\<‘ii h»llo\\lng very pros¬ 
perous \ears. dchts me md fully Hfie«l, as lhc> well migld be. lad prtdils are 
iimmI (o* Jj!Um)i out more heavily In (he production of cotton, ami this, with 
fnitnenl la'vcrs. s m I ho mai kol. hriugs d!sas|or. Thus It |s md so mm h a 
(,m*stlon of more «rt‘dii as it is a hdior tiso of oredlt now i*mp!«wod. 

t'liairman Wmsii. ( have Imtii askeil to ask .''oij this <|in‘slhHi hv jt g(*Mfle 
man In tin* uadiemc: lio \oti not helievo that the Increasing of la\*-s- p. u cause 
Jor iMjttiv tenanls U'd Irving lander to hti\ honiesV 

Prnf. l;M).Nvi{n. 1 heIto^e that ha^ soon* Inlluoioe. hut 1 tion’f tliink that Is a 
deti'cmitung fa<dor hv aii\ means. \ f«‘W mas i>e dop-nssl In r’ad wav. tail I 
think very few hideed. 

t^luiirmnn \V\i.sn. i‘otinnissionoi' l.eitnon would lik<’ to je-l; von tt few 
nijevtlons. 

Oominlssioiu'i' I.vvm»\. l*o von oouslder it good iH'onomi's in making vour 
ciili'Uliitioiis iiv to till' iriioiiir lo iitlow iiotliiii;; for ilic \>orl of i lilldroii ovco.-il 
iiiir M Ji'iiri of Siiiiiio-oiL' :i iii.iii l.ii- IliriN' or four < lillilri'n iftmvi- 1-1 

yotirx of nt-'c. OO'I Hiio u-o would It I'O rihhI (■oononilcs to allow 

LOlliItiK for their work? , , i ,i 

lV(»f. hKo\\nh. II Hood o(oiioiui<^ to iiuiio' Urtl oil oMiiee. to ret ison ill all 

liilinr costs of Hlioleiei l.ind, end any swi.mii of ;ieromdIiiH wlileii cI.h-h not tiiUe 
into neeoiint eieritloiiH tonne<ied lie' piodieiion o! llte crop Is a faulty 

system of eeonoiiii' s. iiv uoll a Mstem ■■( t.ookU.sMiIii);. I'nt. of course, 

tenant farmers keop ali'oioli'U no anoimi^. ’I'ii.o make liio ronuliest kind of 
estimates (is to tla-ir iie one- and ontao 

Oomnilssloner los.so.. 'fills is riMlI', lls'ii, in som.- .nsi-s, no iiieome of 

M "oO and In some rasos an liaojia* for tiie Ijdior f 4 'r llir 4 '<‘ (tr four or tire or 

six m*oplc? 

Prof l.KONVKO. It I-- an imcine t«»r the wlnth* fandiv hoWi'ViT large that 


muv la* 

'To .show how eloselv lla' I Us system Inis .oruieelisl llsolf up with the 

iiierca^ In land values. I ll.■n,■ tlil.« eloirt. wide), sla.ws llie transfers whMi 
have taken Idaee in a M>h ai |u«se of land in tids county, startini: with IfW 
at S 40 an acre. Olisene how it breaks uti into various snuiller tracts, and 
is sold at varifuis prli-es. alnu.'.s at an advnnee. the last sale helna in 1 !»lo for 
SI.W an acre, 'fids slmpl.v iliiistrati>s Itie Im reased vain ■ of lands nnd the 
Siiliillvl.slon of this land into small Iriots and their sale id hlRhcr (iricns. You 
will remeinlwr the Kovernor said yesterdn.s that tlie tw.mis system came m 
last at this iKdnt. Imrini.' a is rhsl of 13 .years there were soinethlnt! like 20 
different transfers of tids tract of land. 
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Minlrmnn W.\i.sh. Take this $730. Taking that one, It represents, as I nnder- 
stand yon, the Income of the “ share cropper,” not the total Income of the land 
owner and the share cropper? 

Prof. Leonabd. Yes, sir; It is the Income of the tenant farmer. If he had 
expense In the way of labor cost, that would have to be redtice<l to perhaps 
$600, which would be his family Income for the year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hands, on the average, are represcnte<l In pro¬ 
ducing that $750? 

Prof. Leonard. I found that the average size of the family was six; that of 
these children thrw or four would have labor value In picking the crop. 

Chairman AVai.sh. At what age ordinarily are the children of tenants—do 
the children of tenants begin to give .some aid In the operations of their parents? 

Prof. Leonard. I think ns early as 7 or 8. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is It customary In those famllU'S for the women to do 
work In the fields? 

f'rof. Leonard. Very customary. 

Chairman Wai.nii. What character of work do they do? 

Prof. Leonard. They assist In picking the cotton, and somelim«« In chopping 
the cotton In the siirlngtlme. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How Is that work carried on—tlie chopping of the cotton? 

Prof. T.eonabd, With a hoe. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the idantlng, do they take any part In that—^the 
wimien? 

Prof. Leonard. Not that I know of. 

t'halrmnn Walsh. To the extent you have mentioned, they work In the field 
ns hands? 

Prof. Leonard. Vos; they work In the flehls to that extent, at those two 
IH'rlo<ls. They work a short ptwlml in the springtime when they assist In chop¬ 
ping tlie cotton. If there Is a great necessity for that, and In the fall In picking 
the cotton. The latter Is most prevalent. 

Chairman Walsh. As you went along, did you make observation ns to the 
character of the ahmle of tlaw people—the tenant houses? 

Prof. Leonard. There Is absolutely nothing in Ihe way of a slnndnrdlzed 
house for the tenant farmers. 

Chairman Walsh. Could yon not give anything that might he typical? 

Prof. Leonard. I know of one tenant farmer, perhaps the worst case I know 
of, a family which numbers 11, 9 children and the 2 parents, who live In a two- 
room house. This house Is unpapensl and unpointed. It Is a box house, which, 
when It was first built, which was 80 or 40 years ago, could not have cost more 
than $75. It has absolutely no conveniences. There Is no standardization, so 
far as the houses are concerned. The kind of house depends entirely on the 
landlord and the pr<>ssnre of the tenant. 

A case which 1 lielleve to represent a very good condition, so far as tenant 
houses are concerned. Is that of a family of four or five which lives In a six- 
room house. The house la papered; it Is painted also; there Is a nice yard In 
front of the house; there are adequate shade trees; the floors are carpeted, 
and upon the walla are plclurcs; there Is a piano for the use of the young 
women of the family. To all external appearances It Is not a tenant house at 
all; It ndght very properly belong to a landowner. The family man has been 
In this one house for about 13 years. All the children have been reasonably 
well educated. Several of them have gone Into business. One of them la the 
postmaster In one of the towns of the county. 

Between those two extremes, there are all sorts of conditions so far as the 
character of the tenant houses are concerned. It would be hard to describe 
an absolutely typical house. So far as the water supply Is concerned there to 
absolutely no atandanllzatlon. There Is no standanllzatlon whatever so far ns 
the garden patch Is concerned, nor as to orchards. The cotton patch Is slowly 
encroaching upon the orchard, upon the garden lot, and upon the pasture, so 
that it Is more and more difficult for the tenant farmer to have any assurance 
as to these Important adjuncts of farming. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Does the gross Income you have mentloncil Include the 
cost of keeping teams? 

ITof. Leonard. No; the ciwt of keeping teams Is not taken Into account In 
this gross amount. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tenant farmers ordinarily raise their own feed for 
their teams, or buy baled hay In town? 
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«|HM1(1.>.I l.y fariiH'rH 

Uhalrnmn Wai,«u. Iiicludlii); Imj ? 

O V'^l lli' lliililiK Iniy. lull I fomul nu-ii who hml spout its IiIkIi 

Bs WOO a year for foisl stuff for ko.'piio.' w.irk aiihuals, a cow or two nii.I a few 
llOg)9. 

Chairman Waish. Po ranuors with tliov aM-nmo iwi inooiuos of ahoat tfOOO 
hoy farms, or what do they do with the moiio.r? 

Ih'of, Lkonaki). a ataal many, as I iiidhatfsl In lay dIsoMssloii, I^a^'o Isamht 
farms, am! some of tliom ktvp hank accounts. j^ooft man.v of tlnan have little 
Investments In one way or another; hut yon must rmnember that out of this 
Income of $9tX), which Is net lucoua*, the whole supisn't the famil.v must he 
taken, and, os has already hwn Imlicatel, many of these farmers simidy live 
out of the store. They buy ail of tladr fwMlstulTs from the store; there Is n<> 
orchard so that they can iireservc fruit ttnd sm ii as that. Tiiey do not lay hi 
a supply of veitetables so that when winter comes tliey will liaie supplies. 
They live out of tin cans altogether too much. 


Chairman Walsh. We are very much oldiged to you, IVol’i's.sor. 

Commissioner Ls;nno.\. .lust another uuestlou or two, pleaso. 

In the university where yoti are a professor are llien* any cidldreu or a large 
proportion of the children that come from Hie families of tenant farmers? 

I’rof. IiBovABn. A very few, Indetsl. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you any informaliou as to wliere Hie criminal 
elas.ses come from In this Stall'-wlieliicr |iie lenanlry conirllnites to It? T)is*s 
the tenantry contribute to a large' luoimrtlon of tlieni, or do you know anything 
ahout that? 


Prof. Leonird. These people are not criminal. I tliink that Ihey are, on the 
whole, exceedingly law’-ahiding, honest <•IHzens for tlie most part. They are 
down at a very low level of development, however. They are not on an isiual 
competitive basis at all In the econonde sirnggle; hut they are not criminal. 
They obey the laws. They are not criminally dlsisised at all, and I think that 
a very, very few of them liave entered U|S)n a ci imlnal life. They stay liretty 
well attachisl to the .soil. I do not Ihink that Ihere Is lids migratory teudeney 
among the whole tenant class lhat has his'ii s|ioken of. There Is a group of 
tenants down at the Isittom who do move ahout freiiueutly from time to time, 
hut the uiiper grades of tonanfs, those, for Instance, who work on the third and 
fourth hasis and who are out of debt, are [iretty |H‘rmanently estahllsheil on 
the land. 

Commissioner Lennon. What would .vou say was the avi'rage gru'le lii the 
■schoids, as to when the children have to quit selusd entirely? 

Prof. Leonard. So far as I have hi'cn able to dcti'rmlne, a hoy or girl doesn't 
go to school very regularly after the age of 10 or I'J. They marry very early 
In life. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wouhl lhat he. su.\, the lifth or sixth grade uii In 
Illinois? 

Prof. I.EONyni). It would mean a lower gi’nde, iR'rha|is the tlilnl grade. A 
very few of them go to the high sr'hools. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the tenants that you say are at the 
bottom—that move so frisiueiitly—what proisirtlon of tlu'iii wouhl there he as 
compared to the whole number of tenant farmi'rs; what percentage? 

Prof. Leonard. I should say, to make a rough estimate, .Mr. Chairman, lhat 
It would not be more than one-third of the tenants. 

Chairman Walsh. Ton obs<‘rv(!d, did yon not, Ihs tor, lhat the gentleman 
that was on the stand, a Mr. Noble, testllled that In his opinion two-thirds 
of them moved-In a migratory way? Was your attention called to Ihe lust 
bulletin of the Census Bureau In the spring of 11114, wherein the statement was 
made that 50 per cent of the tenants In the W)uth moved every year? 

Prof. Leonard. I have known of that statement, but I was making my ealea- 
Intlon simply on the basis of the conditions In Kills Comity. 

Cliulrman Walsh. It has been stated, Professor, that Kills County Is the 
largest ootton-prmludng county In the world? 

Prof. Lbonabd. Yes; it Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it lie said that the eoiidlthms there, as to the tenant 
farmer. Is high or low, or interuoedlary, us to that type? 
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Prof. Leonabu. I believe the type of tenant farmer in Bills County is better 
than In any other county with which I am familiar. I believe the farmers are 
lx‘lter off in that the character of the lamlloril Is better. Tenants are Klveu a 
fspiarer deal In Kills Connly than in some of tbe other counties. 

Chairman WAr.sH. Never!lu>to.ss, you would say that 381 per cent of the 
tenant farmers In Kills County are this migratory class? 

Prof. KvmAim. They are not a migratory class, e.Kcept In a narrow compass. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean by “ migratory ” that they move from one farm 
to another. 

Prof. I.KONAiii). The “ share croppers,” tor inslance. The tenant who has 
reaihed, say, .'jd years of age and Is still a “share cropisjr" Is likely to be 
migratory, hut the young fellow .pist starting In life who is a “share cropper” 
Is a “share cropper" for just a few years. Then he actiuires enough proiverty 
to go on a third and foui'th basis, aial then he gels out of fenaniry, if amhitlons, 
entirely. lie is migratorj. Init ol'len in an tipward direclion, 

Chairman Walsh. Tliank you. Profes.sor; you may be linaily excmsetl. 

Tbe coinmi.sslou will now^tand adjourneil until 10o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereuisui an ad.hmrnihent of tlie commission was taken until Thursday 
morning, Marcli 18, 1015, at 10 o’clock a. liL, at the -same place.) 











